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The  German  Boycott  Situation 

A  Review  of  the  Pacts  Touching  a  Much  Discussed  InterDational  Problem 

By  Bruce  Bliven 


[Editorial  Note: — Since  this 
article  was  put  in  type,  President 
Wilson  has  declared :  "There  can 
be  no  employment  of  any  form  of 
economic  boycott  or  exclusion  ex- 
cept as  the  power  of  economic 
penalty  by  exclusion  from  the 
markets  of  the  world  may  be 
vested  in  the  League  of  Nations 
itself  as  a  means  of  discipline  and 
control." 

Nevertheless,  the  President  fur- 
ther on  in  the  same  speech  says : 
"I  hope  they  (our  allies)  will  feel 
free  to  say  whether  they  think 
that  I  am  in  any  degree  mistaken 
in  my  interpretation  of  the  issues 
involved  or  in  my  purpose  with 
regard  to  the  means  by  which  a 
satisfactory  settlement  of  those 
issues  may  be  obtained." 

We,  therefore,  infer  that  it  is 
very  far  from  the  President's  pur- 
pose to  shut  off  discussion  of  so 
important  a  matter,  particularly 
when  the  question  is  approadied 
in  such  a  temperate  and  candid 
spirit  as  in  this  article.  On  the 
contrary,  it  would  seem  highly 
desirable  to  have  the  public  in- 
formed upon  all  phases  of  so  vital 
a  matter.  We,  therefore,  print  the 
article  as  originally  written,  be- 
lieving it  to  be  an  important  con- 
tribution towards  the  solution  of 
a  serious  problem. 

The  article  was  written  to  re- 
view a  developing  situation,  and 
with  the  belief  that  the  people,  in 
order  to  reach  the  best  decision, 
should  have  a  brief  sunlmary  of 
the  facts.  The  time  for  a  decision 
may  be  almost  here.  For  Bulgaria 
has  already  quit.] 


SHALL  we  boycott  German 
goods  after  the  war? 
No  more  vital  problem  than 
this  is  facing  American  business 
to-day.  Even  without  taking  in- 
to account  the  most  recent  Allied 
military  successes,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  four-year  deadlock  on  the 
Western  front  has  been  broken 
and  that  the  foe.  well  realizes  in 
whose  favor  the  tide  lias  turned 
is  shown  by  Bulgaria's  bid  for  .an 
armistice  and  by  Austria's  request 
for  an  informal  peace  conference, 
so  promptly  rejected  by  President 
Wilson.  The  burglar,  in  other' 
words,  caught  red-handed  with 
the  swag,  wants  to  talk  it  over 
with  the  householder  as  to  how 
they  shall  share  the  householder's 
valuables  between  them  I 

The  question,  therefore,  of  our 
after-war  commercial  policy  to- 
ward Germany,  is  pressing  as 
well  as  serious;  and  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  state  its  im- 
portance too  strongly.  An  eco- 
nomic policy  adopted  by  a  country 
whose  people  are  of  one  mind, 
and  vigorously  adhered  to,  may 
be  as  terrible  in  its  consequences 
as  an  actual  military  invasion. 
Unrestricted  international  move- 
ment of  goods  is  the  Hfe-blood 
of  nations  to-day.  If  Germany's 
man-power,  returned  to  industry 
after  the  war,  were  to  engage  m 
production  and  there  were  no 
foreign  markets  possible  for  her 
products,  through  a  co-operative  . 
boycott  maintained  by  all  the 
Allies,  the  economic  disaster  to 
Germany  would  mean  h^r  deat 

thougn   she   were  dismembei 
on  page  184 
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her  factories  razed  to  the  ground, 
her  people  enslaved.  Of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  boycott  genu- 
inely maintained,  no  student  of 
economics  can  have  the  least 
question.  It  is  a  weapon  truly 
terrible  in  its  power. 

The  three  major  questions, 
however,  in  any  discussion  of  the 
present  situation,  are: 

Can  the  Allies  maintain  such 
a  boycott?  Is  it  a  physically  and 
morally  possible  feat? 

Second,  could  it  be  done  with- 
out bringing  our  own  economic 
structure  down  in  ruin  only  one 
degree  less  serious  than  that  of 
our  crushed  and  fallen  enemy? 

And  third,  assuming  that  the 
first  two  questions  are  answered  ' 
in  the  affirmative,  do  the  Allies 
really  wish  to  exert  such  pressure  ? 
Does  the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion desire  to  do  so,  and  will  it 
carry  its  determination  grimly 
through  the  period  of  years  after 
the  war  which  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  the  boycott  elfec- 
tive? 

Let  me  state  clearly  at  the  out- 
set that  this  article  is  not  an  at- 
tempt to  answer  these  puzzling 
questions  for  all  time  and  lay 
down  an  economic  course  for 
the  statesmen  of  the  Allies  to 
follow.  Any  writer  would  be  a 
fool  to  attempt  an  off-hand  solu- 
tion of  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  intricate  problems  in  the 
world ;  though  it  is  curious  to 
note  how  many  people  believe  that 
they  can  glance  at  this  question 
and  promptly  chart  a  course  which 
is  the  only  wise  one  for  the  world 
to  follow.  Not  infrequently  these 
people  burst  into  print  with  their 
ideas.  Free  public  discussion  of 
world-problems  is  of  course  one 
of  the  blessings  of  our  democracy; 
but  it  is  not  altogether  an  un- 
mixed blessing  when  much  of  the 
argument  is  based  on  a  failure  to 
understand  the  complicated  fac- 
tors which  absolutely  must  be 
taken  into  account  before  a  final 
policy  is  adopted. 

We  propose,  therefore,  in  this 
article  to  sketch  rapidly  the  situ- 
ation as  to  a  possible  boycott,  as 
it  stands  at  the  present  time.  If 
we  can  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
data  which  must  be  considered  by 


anybody  who  wants  to  make  a 
real  contribution  to  the  world's 
thought  on  this  matter,  and  thus 
perhaps  facilitate  discussion  of  an 
intelligent  nature,  we  shall  have 
more  than  fulfilled  our  present 
purpose. 

One  great  objection  rises  at 
the  outset  when  anyone  tries  to 
discuss  the  boycott  question  with 
an  open  mind.  It  is  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  bitter-ender. 

In  war-time  it  is  natural  and 
highly  desirable  that  the  nation 
should  think  as  one  man;  but  it 
is  also  a  vital  question  as  to  who 
shall  be  the  one !  We  all  know 
in  times  of  stress  and  peril  we 
have  a  tendency  to  lose  our  in- 
dividuality of  characteristic  and 
become  obsessed  with  the  psy- 
chology of  the  crowd,  with  cer- 
tain well-defined  characteristics 
which  were  well  pointed  out 
years  ago  by  the  psychologists 
Ribot  and  Le  Bon.  There  is  a 
positiveness,  a  directness  and  an 
impression  of  power  about  the 
bitter-ender  which  make  him  come 
to  the  top  in  war-time  (and  I 
am  discussing  mental  types,  and 
not  actual  individuals,  remem- 
ber). The  bitter-endef  sees  red. 
That  is  such  a  clear-cut,  dramatic 
and  simple  attitude  of  mind  that 
crowds  always  follow  its  posses- 
sor if  he  believes  in  himself— 
and  the  bitter-ender  always  does. 

The  bitter-ender,  of  course,  is 
all  for  a  boycott  against  Germany. 
It  is  to  last  forever.  Not  only 
that,  but  Germany  must  be  com- 
pletely dismembered,  all  her 
wealth  conscripted,  her  armies 
wiped  off  the  earm  to  the  last 
man.  If  you  do  not  agree  with 
the  bitter-ender  to  the  last  ulti- 
mate inch  of  his  programme  of 
doing  to  Germany  what  Germany 
did  to  Belgium,  the  bitter-ender 
is  instantly  and  fiercely  positive 
that  your  sympathies  are  on  the 
wrong  side.  I  shall  have  to  write 
this  article  very  carefully  not  to 
bring  down  wrath  of  tiiat  sort 
on  my  own  guiltless  head. 

PUNISHMENT  MUST  BE  METED  OUT, 
BUT    NOT  DESTRUCTION 

But,  unluckily,  for  the  bitter- 
ender '''Silfd'^*  iHS'-^^pfSgramme  of 
spreading  ruin  and  desolation,  we 
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have  not  only  got  to  bring  this 

war  to  a  victorious  conclusion, 
which  we  shall  do,  but  we  have  to 
make  it  the  last  war,  which  will 
be  harder.  It  takes  more  brains 
and  more  careful  thinking  to  stop 
a  fight  than  to  start  one.  The 
bitter-ender's  scheme,  which  would 
seem  to  be  tiie  mere  verbal  ex- 
pression of  blind  rage,  is  cer- 
tainly the  best  possible  way  to 
keep  Germany  fighting  until  her 
last  man  has  died  in  his  tracks, 
and  the  women  after  them, 
snatching  up  the  guns  of  the 
fallen.  And  unless  the  bitter- 
ender's programme  were  put 
through  with  a  remorseless  thor- 
oughness unparalleled  in  history, 
it  would  simply  mean  a  breathing 
space  and  then  the  resumption  of 
the  war  by  a  Germany  preferring 
immediate  extermination,  if  need 
be,  to  the  sort  of  existence  she 
would  face. 

On  the  other  hand  :  no  decent  hu- 
man being,  with  something  more 
in  his  veins  than  milk  and  water, 
will  tolerate  for  an_  instant  the 
idea  that  Germany  is  to  be  al- 
lowed to  escape  at  the  end  of  the 
war  without  summary  and  drastic 
punishment.  In  bitter  agony  of 
spirit  her  people  must  be  made  to 
realize  the  sort  of  hell  they  have 
helped  Wilhelm  the  Monstrous  to 
let  loose  upon  the  earth.  They 
must  repent  this  war  in  dust  and 
ashes  if  the  lesson  of  its  folly  is 
to  sink  in  deeply  and  its  blood 
and  tears  to  have  been  shed  not 
in  vain.  The  question  with  which 
we  must  be  concerned  in  this  dis- 
cussion is ;  whether  the  commercial 
boycott  is  a  valuable  weapon  for 
this  purpose;  and  if  so,  under 
what  terms  and  conditions  it 
should  and  can  best  be  employed. 

At  the  very  outset,  the  attitude 
of  one  man.  becomes  of  paramount 
importance:  President  Wilson. 
The  leader  of  Allied  diplomacy 
to-day,  as  he  unquestionably  is, 
he  is  also  the  leader  of  world 
thought  in  the  best  sense.  His 
view  of  this  subject  will  have  the 
utmost  weight  in  determinmg 
policy  in  London,  Paris,  Rome. 
How  does  he  view  the  matter? 

No  one  has  the  right  to  speak 
for  the  President  on  this  vital 


matter;  but  it  is  certainly  fair  to 
say  that  so  far  as  he  has  discussed 
the  subject  anywhere  in  his  pub- 
lic writings,  he  has  been  opposed 
to  the  idea  of  boycotts  and  em- 
bargoes after  the  war.  His  let- 
ter to  the  Pope  indicated  this  at- 
titude; and  subsequently  he  de- 
clared in  favor,  after  peace  has 
been  signed,  of  "the  removal  so 
far  as  possible  of  all  economic 
barriers  and  the  establishment  of 
an  equality  of  trade  conditions 
among  all  the  nations  consenting 
to  the  peace  and  associating  them- 
selves for  its  maintenance." 

FREE  TRADERS  OPPOSE  BOYCOTT 

While  the  boycott  of  German 
goods  is  in  no  real  sense  a  paral- 
lel of  the  policy  of  the  protective 

tarif?,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
many  of  the  forces  which  have 
favored  high  tariff  restrictions  on 
imports  would  like  to  see  a  boy- 
cott of  German  goods.  And  simi- 
larly, the  free  trade  adherents  are 
those  who  for  the  most  part 
would  wish  to  see  Germany  pun- 
ished in  some  other  way  than  by 
restricting  the  movement  of 
goods  by  artificial  prohibitions. 
England's  fifty-year-old  policy  of 
free  trade  is  under  bitter  attack 
from  within  at  the  present  time 
by  the  "tariif  reformers,"  who  use 
as  their  chief  argument  that  Great 
Britain  must  be  protected  from 
Germany's  commercial  aggression 
after  the  war.  Opposed  to  this  is 
the  attitude  of  such  men  as  Sir 
Swire  Smith,  M.  P.,  who  states 
that  before  the  war  Germany  was 
England's  biggest  customer,  and 
that  an  embargo  on  German  goods 
coming  into  the  country  after  the 
,war  would  mean  also  cutting  off 
England's  export  trade  to  Ger- 
many, which  would  mean  that 
many  thousands  of  workers  in 
the  Midland  counties  would  be 
thrown  out  of  employment. 

The  Trades  Union  of  Great 
Britain  a  year  ago  declared  against 
an  economic  war  against  Ger- 
many after  the  signing  of  peace, 
for  fear  of  dangerous  reprisals. 
And  the  Interim  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Trade  After  the 
War,  of  which  Lord  Balfour  of 
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What  is  Our  Part? 

Can  we  ever  equal  Great  Britain's  contribution?-. 

WE  all  know  how  heroic  France  has  suf- 
fered and  bled. 

Great  Britain's  position  more  nearly  parallels 
our  own. 

Now,  when  we  are  called  on  to  raise  $6,000,- 
000,000,  a  glance  at  what  our  great  Ally  has 
done  will  make  sure  of  our  subscribing  not 
only  $6,000,000,000  but  many  times  more, 
should  there  be  need. 

The  total  population  of  Great  Britain  (Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Wales  and  Ireland,  exclusive 
of  her  colonies)  is  44,000,000. 

The  per  capita  income  is  one-third  less  than 
the  per  capita  income  in  the  United  States. 

From  this  population  of  less  than  half  our 
own,  the  Victory  Loan  of  $5,000,000,000  in 
January,  1917,  was  raised  in  30  days. 
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U.  S.  A.  National 
Wealth,  niO.OOO.OOO.OOO 
War  Debt,  $83.00  per  capita 


Great  Britain's  National 
Wealth,  fS3,n00.000,O00 
War  Debt  S589.00  uer  canita 


Liverpool,  after  two  years  of  war,  with  a 

population  of  1,000,000  was  asked  to  pay  for 
a  dreadnaught  costing  $12,500,000.  In  one 
week  she  bought  bonds  to  the  value  of  $73,- 
900,000 — enough  to  buy  six  dreadnaughts. 

Today  the  expenses  of  Great  Britain  total 
$250,000,000  a  week.  Drives  for  loans  have 
been  supplanted  by  continuous  subscriptions.  . 
On  this  basis  the  British,  after  four  years  of 
war,  are  investing  $125,000,000  a  week  in 
War  Bonds. 

And  all  of  this  is  being  done  by  a  nation  with 
6)35*^>o*^o*  men  in  her  armies;  with  every 
third  male,  of  any  age,  in  uniform,  and  goo,- 
000  dead!  More  than  one  man  out  of  every 
nine  homes ! 

When  you  think  you  have  bought  all  you  can 
of  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan,  think  what  our 
Ally — Great  Britain — has  done! 

*  Including  the  men  from. her  colonies,  there  are 
8,500,000  men  in  the  British  Armies. 


How  the  typical  English  family  is  helping 


J.  Walter  Thompson  Company 

New  York 
Chicago  Boston  Detroit  Cincinnati 


How  Colgate  Is  Saving  Paper  With- 
out Decreasing  Efficiency  of 
His  Advertising 

Plan  Under  Which  Effective  Sales  Results  Have  Been  Secured  with  Less 
Advertising  Matter 


NATIONAL  advertisers  are 
heavy  consumers  of  paper. 
As  yet  they  have  not  been  seri- 
ously pressed  to  save  paper,  as 
have  the  publishers.  But  shouldn't 
they  help  to  do  so?  Better  plan- 
ning and  closer  attention  would 
surely  result  in  a  big  saving,  and 
that,  too,  without  lessening  the 
effectiveness  of  the  selling  ap- 
peal. Some  advertisers,  recog- 
nizing their  obligation,  have  given 
their  "literature"  a  thorough 
overhauling.  As  sometimes  hap- 
pens, the  effect  of  conservation 
is  to  improve  rather  than  harm. 
Colgate  &  Company,  of  Jersey 
City,  is  one  firm  which  is  setting 
a  good  example. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  Colgate 
&  Company  took  up  the  subject 
of  paper  conservation.  From 
reports  on  the  paper  situation  it 
was  apparent  that  the  supply 
would  soon  be  inadequate  to  meet 
the  demand.  In  order  to  forestall 
the  shortage  which  was  bound  to 
come,  the  company's  advertising 
department  got  busy  to  see  what 
could  be  done  to  cut  down  the 
quantity  of  paper  consumed  by 
the  company.  For  several  years 
the  Colgates  had  supplied  whole- 
salers and  retailers  from  time  to 
time  with  a  large  amount  of  di- 
rect advertising  matter,  such  as 
hangers,  cut-outs,  strips,  booklets, 
etc.,  to  help  them  sell  the  Colgate 
products.  Cut-outs  and  counter 
display  cards  were  made  of  extra 
thick  card  or  pasteboard.  The 
hangers  and  some  other  forms  of 
advertising  matter  were  printed  on 
.  heavy  paper  of  fine  quality. 

One  of  the  first  things  decided 
upon  was  to  eliminate  for  the 
duration  of  the  war,  at  least,  the 
big  cut-outs  which  were  extensivc:- 
ly  used  for  window  and  counter 
displays.  While  they  were  effec- 
tive advertisements,  their  construc- 


tion called  for  the  use  of  large 
quantities  of  wood  pulp.  More- 
over, as  they  were  bulky  they  took 
up  a  lot  of  room  when  shipped 
by  express  or  by  freight,  and  their 
transportation  seemed  like  plac- 
ing an  undesirable  burden  upon 
the  overtaxed  facilities  of  the 
railroads.  The  cut-outs  now  used 
by  Colgate  are  mostly  small  de- 
signs. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  bulk  of 
the  usual  display  matter  a  plan 
was  adopted  that  accomplished 
the  desired  result.  A  strong, 
three-fold  wooden  frame  screen 
was  constructed  in  large  quantities 
and  distributed  among  the  several 
thousand  druggists  and  other  re- 
tailers who  handled  Colgate  prod- 
ucts. At  intervals  advertisements 
in  colors  printed  on  thin  paper 
are  sent  to  the  merchants  for  in- 
sertion in  the  three-screen  panels. 
The  company  manufactures  so 
many  articles  for  the  toilet  that 
it  is  possible  for  the  -advertising 
department  to  furnish  a  never 
ending  variety  of  plain  and  il- 
lustrated copy  for  the  display 
frame,  which  really  serves  as  a 
bulletin  board  for  advertising 
news.  As  the  frames  can  be  used 
on  coimter  or  on  the  floor  they 
can  be  adapted  to  almost  any  kind 
of  store  conditions. 

DRUGGISTS    TREAT  THE  ADVEBTISEBS 
FAIRLY 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
druggist  from  putting  the  pub- 
licity matter  of  other  manufac- 
turers in  the  panel  spaces,  but  it  is 
seldom  done.  The  frame  is  popu- 
lar with  the  merchants,  as  it  is 
attractive  in  appearance  and  fur- 
nishes admirable  display  for  the 
advertisements.  Customers  get  in 
the  habit  of  looking  for  the 
new  pieces  of  P>By,a%|t^sy  ^P: 
pear.    Sil^liaVe'^W^  Increased 
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Rhode  Island 

stands  out  to-day  as  one  of  the 
"high  spots"  of  the  United  States 
in  industry  and  prosperity. 

Rhode  Island's  great  textile  mills, 
machinery  and  tool  factories  are 
producing  at  top  speed.  With  a 
more  diversified  line  of  manufac- 
tures than  any  other  State  in  the 
country,  "Big  Little  Rhody"  is  full 
of  business. 

All  of  which  means  more 
per  capita  wealth. 

This  rich  territory  is  thor- 
oughly covered  by  Rhode 
Island's  great  and  influ- 
ential newspapers — 

The  Providence  Journal 

Daily  and  Sunday 

The  Evening  Bulletin 


Eepresentativea — CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO. 
HEW  TOBE  BOSTOIT  CHICAGO 

1011  Fifth  Ave.  Bldgr.  1015  Old  South  Bldg.  1036  Peoples  Gas  BIdg. 
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wherever  the  screens  have  been 
given  a  good  position  in  the  store 
and  have  been  kept  up  to  date  by 
frequent  changes  of  copy.  The 
adoption  of  the  device  has  re- 
sulted in  cutting  down  materially 
the  amount  of  paper  and  card- 
board usually  consumed  by  the 
company. 

The  substitution  of  small  cut- 
outs for  the  big  ones  has  proved 
to  be  advantageous  not  alone  in 
the  conservation  of  paper  pulp 
but  in  promoting  sales.  Because 
they  take  up  but  little  space  they 
can  be  given  positions  on  the 
counters  or  show-cases  that  would 
not  be  available  for  the  large 
pieces.  Sometimes  they  show  a 
reproduction  of  a  Colgate  adver- 
tisement that  appeared  in  one  of 
the  popular  weekly  or  monthly 
magazines,  or  a  picture  showing 
an  article  in  use,  or  a  trade-mark. 
They  are  a  constant  but  unobtru- 
sive reminder  to  customers  of 
their  needs  and  the  fact  that  the 
goods  are  on  sale  in  the  store. 

A  Colgate  salesman  residing  in 
a  Southern  city  was  enjoying  an 
after-dinner  smoke  in  his  home 
when  the  telephone  bell  rang. 
Taking  up  the  receiver  he  heard 
the  voice  of  a  local  druggist  ex- 
claim :  "What  the  devil  do  you 
mean  by  leaving  that  Dental 
Cream  cut-out  on  my  show-case 
when  you  were  in  my  store  this 
afternoon  ?" 

"Why,"  replied  the  salesman, 
surprised  at  the  question,  "I  had 
shown  it  to  one  of  your  clerks 
who  appeared  to  be  interested  in 
it,  and  rather  than  pack  it  in  my 
grip  I  just  left  it  behind — that's 
all.  What's  the  trouble  about  it, 
anyway,  Doc?" 

"Matter?"  sputtered  the  drug- 
gist. "Why,  that  darn  cut-out  has 
kept  us  so  busy  selling  Dental 
Cream  since  you  left  .tliat  we  are 
all  cleaned  out.  We've  got  to 
have  some  more  right  away." 

Another  way  in  which  a  snving 
of  paper  has  been  effected  is  in 
packing.  Until  recently  the  small- 
er articles  have  been  packed  in 
lots  of  a  dozen  each.  Now  the 
goods  are  packed  in  cases  of  one 
gross  each. 

The  shortage  of  clerks  in  many 


stores  makes  doubly  welcome  any 
advertising  displays  that  have  real 
selling  value.  That  is  one  reason 
why  it  would  seem  advisable  for 
manufacturers  to  devote  more  at- 
tention to  this  medium,  at  the 
same  time  keeping  in  mind  the 
necessity  of  conserving  the  sup- 
ply of  paper  pulp  products. 

Colgate  &  Company  are  carry- 
ing the  conservation  idea  further 
than  paper.  The  consumption  of 
raw  materials  has  been  cut  down 
and  the  sale  of  some  of  the  prod- 
ucts has  been  voluntarily  re- 
stricted. In  a  number  of  cases 
the  company  has  deliberately  sac- 
rificed profit  in  order  to  save 
money  for  consumers.  Shaving 
soap  is  sold  in  four  forms- 
powder,  cream,  cake  and  stick. 
The  two  forms  that  especially  ap- 
peal to  men  are  shaving  cream 
and  the  shaving  stick.  There  are 
three  times  as  many  shaves  to  be 
had  from  the  latter  as  from  the 
former.  As  there  is  only  a  few 
cents  difference  in  the  price  of  the 
two  products,  Colgate  &  Company 
could  make  more  money  by  push- 
ing its  shaving  cream  than  the 
stick,  because  a  man  would  have 
to  buy  three  tubes  of  the  cream 
to  one  shaving  stick.  Instead  of 
keeping  quiet  about  the  economy 
efifected  by  the  use  of  the  stick 
and  concentrating  attention  upon 
the  convenience  of  the  cream,  the 
company  came  out  flat-footed  in 
its  store  and  periodical  advertis- 
ing and  told  the  public  all  about 
it.  The  result  is  that  instead  of 
making  a  profit  on  three  sales,  it 
makes  a  profit  upon  only  one  sale. 


Street  Railways  Advertising  Co. 

New  York,  Sept.  27,  1918. 
Editor  of  Printers'  Ink: 

Gerald  Stanley  Lee's  article  on  "Su- 
per-advertising" in  the  current  issue  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  reminds  me 
of  my  feehnes  as  a  school  boy  when- 
ever a  cj^ical  professor  chose  to  criti- 
cize my  Enjflish  composition  work.  Al- 
ways the  thmg  uppermost  in  my  mind 
was  the  desire  to  tell  him  point  blank 
I'd  like  to  see  him  do  it.  To  this  day 
I  question  his  ability  to  write  forceful 
English  after  a  pattern. 

And  30  it  is  with  Mr.  Lee's  theo- 
retical discussion  of  super-advertising. 
Let  him  write  a  few  samples  for  U8  and 
we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see.  Per- 
sonally, I  don't  think  he  can  do  it- 
Very  truly,  yours,  , 


all  have  it  figured  out 


t  yuu  can't  get  better  ntitt&ctioa 
"ing  things  for  CbristmaB  dian  to 
light  down  with  The  American 

f  «nd  read  the  ads.  Why,  do 
1  IgOow  Bomethi[^g^,  almost  every 
vriising  pege  has  things  on  it  1 
It  to  bD7  for  Mother  and  Dad  azhd 
Kida?  Yesstr,!  even  have  sister 
ois^e%  boqdoir  slippers  [H-Cked 

k»  started  to  kid  me  the  other 
ht  how  easy  I  was  getting  ofS  on 

Christmas  buying.  Bat  I  soon 
prped  Louise  when  1  showed  her 

of  a  few  piesents  ifaat  tnada  her 
a  open.  And,  she  certainly  took 
itl  back  when  she  spotted  tboee 
■pers !  Gbs,  I  didn't  let  on  that  I 
I  already  sent  for  them. 

i  came  across  strong  when  he 
If  Bflly  yoa^  dead  right  about 


this  Christmas  buying.  What  bett 
can  you  do  than  the  fine  things  v 
he  v&  picked  from  The  American  B( 
this  year!  And,  Mother, abe follow 
along,  and,  do  yc.u  know  it,  1  b 
that  before  a  week  is  out  well  1 
getting  pretty  nearly  all  cqi  Chrii 
thicigaboqii^ 


Say,  bow  eui  yon  beet  the  fMni 
advertlaed  In  The  American  Bo; 
Why»  you  know  they  are  right 
The  American  Boy  wouldn't  1 
tbem  be  advertised.  Dad  said,  DC 
all  you  folks  g"et  bu^  and  get  yo 
orders  in  early  and  get  yout  thiDj 
while  you  can  get  the  Ane  Christm 
assortment.  I've  got  as  idea  alreai 
what  Dad  is  going  to  otder  for  it 
And.  it's  all  right*  all  right.  Bei 
advertised  in  The  American  Boy  tl 

lest  fliree  tnoatbs.      f^jiiy  Byer. 


To  be  ODDtiaHed  Id  ihe  October  tMi  h 


Prtetenflak 


AmebkanBoy 


500,000  boyn  rwi  The  American  act; 
Tiwsj  cr  ti»ir  paranta  p«j  SI. 50  a  jm 
farit—bayini  pofmrt  Thmy  aver^tilSl 
to  S6  yttflffl  ott^huyit^  afi^l  Thay 
tptttsh  to  tmy  'Aogf  nuUty  pttrcbamnm- 
baying  iitSumneetC^ ThihlkmBncma  Ba 
info  23Sli)dd-6rit^^mt  hoiMm  i 
America^ iMdershipf  '  WA«r«  #jFwrp*v 
IHV  tbatm'mmJkaufy/*  Mambar  A.  B.  < 


r 
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The  Tale  of  Toliver— 

The  Toliver  Tube  and  Tire  Company  of 
Denver,  Colorado,  is  a  comparatively  small 
manufacturing  concern.  Its  product  is  Toliver 
Puncture-Proof  Tire  Tubes.. 

When  one  of  Collier's  men  sold  this  company 
a  page  in  our  January  26th  issue,  it  must  have 
seemed  a  mighty  big  investment  for  them.  In 
fact,  we  know  it  did.  They  Wcinted  at  first 
to  take  a  56-line  insertion. 

And  was  the  Collier  man  justified  in  selling  this  small 
concern  a  page? 

Well,  listen: 

809  inquiries  were  received,  of  which  609  were  dealer 

and  distributor  inquiries — the  very  first  inquiry  brought 
$943.59  in  cash,  and  follow-ups  developed  $4,100  in 
cash  and  $69,000  in  contracts. 


"Stand  back  of  them  with  Liberty  Bonds" 
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We  have  waited  to  tell  this  story  until  subsequent  ad- 
vertising was  run — and  proved. 

The  Toliver  Tube  and  Tire  Company  has  continued 
to  get  excellent  results  from  occasional  small  space 
insertions.  ^ 

And  following  the  insertion  of  their  second  full  page- 
in  the  May  4th  issue  of  Collier  s — their  general  mana- 
;ger  went  to  Canada  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  and  came 
hack  with  $5,000  in  cash.  Furthermore,  "after  a  little 
slackness  in  July,  the  factory  is  in  full  blast  again.'* 

The  Tale  of  Toliver  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
stimulus  advertising,  judiciously  applied,  gives  to  a 
business. 

Advertising  is  the  one  thing  which  helps  the  small 
business  just  as  much  as  it  helps  the  big. 

Collier's 

THE   NATIONAL  WEEKLY 

J.  E.  Williams,  Advertising  Manager 


''Stand  back  of  them  with  Liberty  Bonds" 
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AT  ft  cose  of  $2ifloOiOO€kJoo  over  750  Biila  of  MwentuK  been  eomplei 
Haltim\;re.    Tht  w^rk  w.is  bi?j.''.un  in  'oo^,     It  is  pr-irrifiilly  iwo  sys 
L-ici5iing  and  re-craiimg  each  other  m  iJioL;.sjnJi  of  pl.icc*^  one  for  : 
waiter,  the  other  for  sanitary  sewage.     Storm  water  is  cluchvrged  int< 
waRst  Mtiml  outlet.  The  aninry  atm^  is  cazhed  to  the  dupoMl  pUai 
iMttifiML  By  TwTfiwf  ttMnn^  it  hmm^  ■bout  95lt  |mbc. 

B«lt>not«  ht»  fbrgcd  ahead  in  so  many  mfs,  <iuriiig  the  poK  decade,  ths 

tingle  analysis  is  apt  to  appear  unduly  emphasized.  Teloe  rfie  newspaper 
jtion,  for  insranw:  One  BaJttinore  pap^r — The  Sunday  NEWS— standi 
iimons  the  phcnocnenal  successes  of  the  Country!  Last  year^  lor  the  tnon' 
AuguB^  its  nec  paid  circulation  Awtaged  74,104;  two  years  ego  it  avcj 
{41^.  7%tf  yeer,  at  a  100%  advance  in  adUng  paetf  tlw  August  net  paid  a# 
>*»^  £i>33>^  g»b  of     <tTer  AugiiMrb  S9i7t 

*nia  MEWS  CCUlyl  wmA  w  a  enm  SipMaibvT  2,  1918,  nDtwUhttaoding  wMdi 
ftei  It  i(u)tt«d  %  dKMlidaA  ieoaw*  of  WfyH  tor  thi  fint  19  of  S»pH(»b«t 
nnpuvd  wtth  the  mu  pMtod  Im  yns,  Almoic  coqmlwe  abvcDo*  of  (hV*^ 
ogm  Mgi^tih*  iMiiiwt        ptr  tImaM  wiiB*  Ilk*  NEWS  dHlotfk^w^^ 

F»  Mare  Maryland  Busmas  CONCENTRATE  in 

The  Baltimore  New 

Tbc  Fastest  Gfowing  Baldniore  Paper 

NET  PAID  AVERAGE  CIRCULATION  SEPT.  1-15  INC 
ma  .  ,  .  .  110,597  Daily  109,962  Sunday 

1W7  ....      ft9.0fi2   [:):iilv  7fi.QA0  .Qimrlav 


Taking  "the  Curse  Off"  the 
Salesmen's  Reports 

Daily  Reports  from  the  Men  on  die  Road  Are  Really  Poaslble — if  You 
Know  How  to  Go  About  It 

By  Cameron  McPherson 


ABOUT  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  do  is  to  ask  a  sales- 
man to  send  in  his  daily  reports 
regularly.  About  the  hardest 
thing  in  the  world  to  do  is  to 
get  salesmen  to  do  it.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  average  salesman  looks 
upon  a  report  as  a  sort  of  port- 
able time  clock — a  penance  which 
he  must  do  to  humor  the  house. 
The  new  salesman,  working  hard 
for  that  promised  raise,  is  sure  to 
send  in  his  reports  regularly.  If 
he  didn't  he  would  have  little  to 
produce  in  the  way  of  evidence 
when  the  show-down  came.  But 
the  older  man,  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  his  house  needs 
him  worse  than  he  needs  the 
house,  feels  that  orders  are  a  bet- 
ter substitute,  and  lets  it  go  at 
that.  And  the  house?  Well,  it 
usually  lets  it  go  at  that,  too. 

Now  the  whole  report  problem 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
misunderstanding.  A  misunder- 
standing on  the  salesman's  part  as 
to  the  value  to  him  of  regular 
reporting  and  a  misunderstanding 
on  the  part  of  the  house  as  to 
the  value  of  reports  for  general 
sales  development  work.  Correct 
these  two  misunderstandings  and 
your  report  problem  becomes  a 
thing  of  the  past.  But  how  to 
correct  them — that  is  something 
else  again.  Let  us  see  how  some 
sales  managers  have  done  it. 

One  simple  and  effective  way  is 
to  pay  a  salesman  only  for  work 
reported.  This  plan  is  followed 
by  the  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Com- 
pany, of  Milwaukee.  If  a  Mayer 
salesman  fails  to  send  in  a  report 
for  Thursday  of  last  week,  his 
pay  check  is  short  Thursday's  pay. 
Of  course,  the  management  uses 
discretion  in  appljang  this  rule, 
but  there  is  justice  in  its  view 
that  a  salesman  should  be  paid 
only  for  work  done,  and  that  when 
a  man  works,  the  nature  and 


character  of  that  work  should  be 
reported  to  his  superior,  just  as 
an  office  employee  is  required  to 
report  what  he  does  to  the  man- 
ager of  his  department.  This  plan 
may  appear  too  daring  to  some 
sales  managers  who  live  in  eternal 
fear  that  they  will  do  or  say  some- 
thing that  will  cause  a  salesman  to 
quit,  but  in  practice  it  works  out 
quite  the  reverse.  An  ironclad, 
rule  of  this  kind  once  put  into 
.  operation  soon  has  the  effect  of 
insuring  automatically  a  sales- 
man's making  out  his  daily  re- 
port each  night  and  does  away 
with  the  necessity  of  a  sales  man- 
ager having  to  write  him  nagging 
letters  on  this  touchy  point. 

FAULTY    PERFORMANCE    SHOWS  UP 
BIG 

In  the  case  of  commission 
salesmen  this  plan  must,  of  course, 
be  applied  differently.  The  Ad- 
dressograph  Company  of  Chicago 
does  it  by  pointing  out  to  the  sales 
force  that  the  more  reports  they 
send,  the  more  names  on  the  mail- 
ing list,  and  the  more  sales  for. 
each  salesman.  This  company^s 
records  show  that  80  per  cent  of 
all  Addressographs  sold  are  sold 
to  buyers  who  are  on  the  mailing 
list.  It  therefore  follows  that  a 
salesman  who  reports  1,000  new 

jprospects  a  year  will  close  a  far 
larger  amount  of  business  and 
earn  a  larger  amount  of  money 

ithan  one  who  reports  only  500  new 
prospects.  This  fact  is  continu- 
ally kept  before  the  salesmen  by 
means  of  concrete  examples,  and 
as  a  result  the  report  problem  has 
largely  disappeared. 

Another  way  of  visualizing  this 
point  to  salesmen  is  to  draw  a 
square  which  represents  the  sales- 
man's territory.  Draw  a  line 
through  the  middle  of  the  square 
and  ask  the  salesman  how  he 
would  feel  ifH>if#dbtv^^9gt^'"« 
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cut  in  half.  Then  quarter  the 
square  and  ask  him  how  he  would 
feel  if  it  was  cut  in  quarters, 
then  in  eighths,  then  in  sixteenths 
and  finally  in  thirty-seconds.  When 
it  is  finally  cut  up  in  thirty-sec- 
onds say  to  the  salesman  that  ac- 
cording to  the  reports  he  sent  in 
last  year,  he  only  worked  one- 
thirty-second  of  his  territory. 
How  wt)uld  he  like  it  if  the  com- 
pany took  the  other  thirty-one 
thirty-seconds,  which  apparently 
he  had  not  worked,  away  from 
him?  This  demonstration  seldom 
fails  to  impress  on  a  commission 
salesman  the  fact  that  reports  do 
count  for  something,  and  that  they 
are  used  by  the  home  office  as  a 
measurement  of  accomplishment, 
and  not  merely  hours  worked. 

HOME  OFFICE   CHECKS    UP  CALLS 

In  smaller  organizations  the 
salesman's  report  can  be  used  to 
develop  men.  One  concern  that 
finds  this  plan  most  effective  is 
the  Kalamazoo  Loose-Leaf  Ledger 
Company.  Charles  E.  Wigginton, 
sales  manager  of  the  company, 
states  that  each  salesman  is  re- 
quired to  report  all  calls  to  the 
home  office.  These  are  taken  care 
of  by  a  very  complete  foUow-up. 
If  the  home  office  finds  that  a 
salesman  has  a  prospect  to  see 
on  the  fifteenth  and  his  reports 
on  the  fifteenth  do  not  show  that 
call,  his  attention  is  immediately 
.called  to  it.  This  plan  not  only 
keeps  track  of  the  salesman  (a 
sales  manager  can  take  a  sales- 
man's monthly  reports  for  a 
month  and  analyze  his  work  very 
thoroughly)  but  if  a  salesman  is 
not  producing  the  reports  show 
why.  That  is  all  any  sales  man- 
ager needs  to  know. 

"Our  experience,"  Mr.  Wiggin- 
ton says,  "has  been  that  by  using 
these  daily  reports  to  develop  men 
we  have  been  able  to  increase  our 
daily  reports  forty  per  cent  and 
our  labor  turn-oVer  has  only  been 
two  per  cent.  We  have  found 
that  by  using  a  little  diplomacy 
with  our  salesmen  when  they  are 
slipping,  and  which  their  daily  re- 
ports clearly  discern,  wc  arc  able 
to  put  them  back  on  a  paying  basis 
in  a  verv  few  weeks." 

Mr.  Wigginton's  plan  is  by  no 


means  new  or  original.  It  is  an 
old  story  to  most  sales  executives, 
but  it  is  embodied  in  this  article 
to  emphasize  the  need  of  doing 
something  to  make  salesmen  real- 
ize that  the  reports  which  they  so 
laboriously  make  out  in  stuffy 
hotel  rooms  are  used  to  help  them 
make  more  money. 

Reports  should  be  acknowl- 
edged, if  not  every  day,  at  least 
often  enough  to  make  the  sales- 
man understand  that  the  man  who 
signs  his  pay  check  sees  them. 
Don't  be  afraid  to  give  a  salesman 
an  occasional  pat  on  the  back  when 
he  reports  work  well  done.  Too 
many  sales  executives  make  it  a 
rule  to  take  work  well  done  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  only  write 
the  man  when  he  falls  short  on 
orders  or  when  his  expense  ac- 
counts look  too  big.  How  much 
more  effective  is  the  plan  of  a 
Chicago  sales  manager,  who  goes 
at  it  in  a  positive  instead  of  a 
negative  way,  and  compliments  a 
salesman  when  he  sends  in  an 
economical  expense  account  or  an 
exceptionally  good  report. 

Phinters'  Ink  has  many  times 
called  attention  to  the  possibilities 
of  designing  a  combination  eX'.- 
pense  account  and  .  daily  report 
that  corrects  the  evils  of  the  sep- 
arate report  form.  I  recently 
came  across  an  especially  good 
example  of  this  type  of  report 
used  by  the  G.  Gotzian  Shoe  Com- 
pany, of  St.  Paul.  Its  main  virtue 
is  that  it  is  big  enough  to  write 
on.  A  salesman  does  not  have 
to  cudgel  his  brain  or  stand  on  his 
head  to  fill  it  out.  It  is  the  size 
of  two  letterheads  laid  side  by 
side,  and  perforated  down  the  mid- 
dle.' Each  of  these  spaces  arc 
then  divided  into  two  sections  by 
means  of  another  perforation 
from  side  to  side.  The  upper  left- 
hand  coupon,  or  section,  is  ruled 
for  a  weekly  expense  account,  the 
lower  left-hand  coupon  for  the 
salesman's  weekly  route  list.  The 
upper  right-hand  coupon  is  ruled 
for  the  general  weekly  letter,  or 
what  is  called  "Condition  Report," 
and  the  coupon  below  ruled  for 
the  weekly  town  report. 

When  the  company  first  intro- 
duced this  report  it  naturally  met 
sopif,,,^^#gnSgfeom  the 
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salesmen.  But  care  was  used  not 
only  to  sell  the  idea  properly  to 
the  men  at  the  start,  hit  to  keep 
them  sold,  so  that  to-day  most  of 
them  are  heartily  in  favor  of  it. 
As  is  customary  with  report  forms 
of  this  type,  the  "salesman  is  re- 
quired to  fill  out  the  report  com- 
plete before  additional  travehng 
funds  will  be  sent  to  him.  This 
automatically  insures  regular  re- 
portings.  A  very  important  fea- 
ture of  the  report  is  that  it  sets 
down  side  by  side  a  salesman's  ex- 
penses and  his  sales.  No  self- 
respecting  salesman  is  going  to 
send  in  many  reports  that  do  not 
show  a  profit  on  his  work. 

Another  plan  that  has  been  used 
successfully  to  get  salesmen  to 
take  more  interest  in  their  reports 
and  cause  them^  to  regard  them 
as  something  more  than  "chores" 
is  to  pay  a  bonus  on  the  basis  of 
calls.  Thus  a  large  typewriter 
company  pays  salesmen  a  bonus  of 
five  cents  for  each  first  call,  ten 
cents  for  each  second  call,  and 
fifteen  cents  for  each  demonstra- 
tion. An  evolution  of  this  plan 
has  been  worked  out  by  the  J. 
E.  Porter  Company,  maker  of 
barn  implements  at  Ottawa,  111. 
This  company  holds  regular  sales 
contests,  the  prizes  being  awarded 
on  a  point  basis.  There  are  so 
many  points  for  sales,  so  many 
for  days  actually  worked  and  re- 
ported, so  many  for.  actual  direct 
sales,  so  many  for  the  total  num- 
ber of  orders,  so  many  for  the 
average  amount  per  order,  etc. 
In  operating  a  contest  of  this  kind 
it  is  important  that  it  be  clearly 
stated  that  the  envelope  must  bear 
the  post-mark  date  of  not  more 
than  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
date  of  the  several  reports  en- 
closed. This  little  detail  will  be 
found  mighty  effective  in  keeping 
reports  right  up  to  the  minute. 

A  REC0HT1  OK  KVERY  MAN'S  CALLS 

It  is  also  a  good  idea  to  keep  a 
chart  of  some  kind  on  which  a 
close'  tab  can  be  kept  on  salesmen 
who  fall  behind  in  sending  in  re- 
ports. The  Taylor  Instrument 
Companies  use  a  sheet  on  which 
the  salesmen's  names  are  listed, 
followed  by  thirty-one  squares, 
representing  the  thirty-one  days 


of  the  month.  As  each  report 
comes  in  it  is  checked  off  on  this 
sheet,  so  that  the  sales  manager 
can  see  at  a  glance  ,  just  what 
salesmen  to  compliment  and  which 
salesmen  to  "jack  up."  Another 
sales  manager  gets  at  this  in  a 
different  way.  He  uses  little  col- 
ored celluloid  rings  in  connection 
with  a  map  and  tack  system.  The 
map,  of  course,  shows  all  towns 
along  a  salesman's  route.  It 
shows  the  towns  where  there  are 
customers  and  only  prospects.  To 
make  certain  that  the  salesman  is 
calling  on  new  prospects  as  well 
as  old  customers  each  town  tack  is 
ringed  when  the  report  comes  in 
for  that  town.  When  the  sales- 
man reports  back  at  the  office  the 
sales  manager  can  see  just  what 
towns  were  not  reported  and 
makes  it  his  business  to  learn  why. 


Children's  Knit  Goods  Branded 
and  Advertised 

Simon  Ascher  &  Co.,  Inc..  New  York, 
makers  of  knitted  garments,  have  re- 
cently begun  to  advertise  in  general 
mediums.  The  campaign  calls  for  a 
total  investment  of  $50,000  this  season. 
Broadside  reproductions  of  the  adver- 
tisements are  sent  to  dealers,  as  well 
as  hangers,  windows  displays  and  book- 
lets. 

Until  last  spring,  the  Ascher  company 
had  not  branded  its  knit  goods  for 
identification  by  final  purchasers,  al- 
tliough  it  had  been  in  business  forty 
years.  A  few  months  ago,  however,  a 
trade-mark  was  adopted  which  has  since 
appeared  on  all  articles  of  its  manu- 
facture. 

Two  factors  led  up  to  the  adoption 
of  a.  trade-mark  and  the  decision  to 
advertise.  One  was  that  retailers  fre- 
quently carried  more  than  one  line  of 
goods  and  had  no  special  incentive  to 
push  the  Ascher  line.  The  other  was 
one  associated  with  changed  conditions 
in  marketing.  Buyers  for  retail  stores 
are  feoing  to  manufacturing  centres  in 
greater  numhers  than  in  the  past,  in- 
stead of  waiting  for  salesmen  to  come 
;iround  with  samples.  These  buyers 
are  influenced,  it  is  found,  by  business- 
paper  and  consumer  advertising  for 
branded  lines  when  they  go  to  market. 


Stockman  Closes  Agency  Till 
After  War 

The  A.  M.  Stockman  Advertising 
Agency,  New  York,  has  discontinued 
business,  owing  to  the  expected  en- 
trance of  Mr.  Stockman  into  Govern- 
ment service.  The  advertising  service 
will  not  be  resumed  until  the  war  is 
over.  The  agency's  accounts  will  be 
cared  for  by  Croot  &  Den  hard.  Inc., 

New  York.  t^(^n\n 
HosledbyVjOOylt 
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"Zoning"  Parcel  Post 
Matter 


An  Easy  Way  of  Finding  the 
Amount  of  Postage — System  of 
Great  Help  in  Zoning  Mai]  Or- 
der Matter — Information  Before 
Eyes  of  Clerk 


By  R.  E.  Thomson 

Of  Larkm  Co.,  Buffalo 

IN  the  latest  Postal  Guide  a 
space  is  provided  at  the  right 
of  each  post-office  to  insert  the 
number  of  the  zone  in  which  the 
town  lies  from  the  sending  point. 

This  is  a  considerable  improve- 
ment over  the  previous  system, 
whidi  required  a  reference,  first, 
to  the  unit  number  of  the  town 
and  then  to  a  local  key  chart  to 
find  in  which  zone  that  unit  was 
located  from  the  local  unit. 

But  even  with  the  latest  Postal 
Guide,  the  "zoning"  of  parcel  post 
matter  is  a  tedious,  time-taking, 
eye-straining  job.  Especially  is 
this  true  in  mail-order  work  with 
thousands  of  catalogues  and  par- 
cels to  be  "zoned"  daily. 

The  following  method  is  one 
that  has  had  a  thorough  trial  and 
has  been  found  to  save  eyes,  la- 
bor and  errors.  On  one  of  the  of- 
ficial parcel  post  maps  which 
blocks  out  the  parcel  post  units, 
mark  off  with  a  compass  the  boun- 
dary of  each  zone  from  the  centre 
of  the  local  unit. 

Then  prepare  a  typewritten  list 
of  the  postoffices  in  each  State 
which  lie  within  the  smallest 
section  cut  by  the  zone  line.  For 
example,  we  find  the  third  zone 
from  Buffalo  cuts  through  the 
southeast  corner  of  New  Jersey, 
leaving  a  very  small  section  of 
that  State  within  the  first  zone. 

The  clerk  who  does  the  "zon- 
ing" is  able  to  have  right  before 
her  eyes  complete  zoning  informa- 
tion and  does  in  a  glance  what 
would  otherwise  take  several 
minutes  of  search  in  the  Postal 
■Guide.  Suppose  she  is  "zoning" 
a  New  Jersey  address.  If  the 
town  is  on  the  following  list  she 
knows  it  is  in  the  fourth  zone. 


If  not  on  the  list,  It  must  be  in 
the  third  zone. 

NEW  JERSEY  POSTOFJICES 

Following  postoffices  are  in  fourth 
zone  (all  others  in  third) : 

Absecon  Heights,  Atlantic  City,  Brig- 
antine,  Cape  May,  Cape  May  Point, 
(Chelsea)  Atlantic  City,  Cold  Springs, 
Erma,  Leeds  Point.  Oceanville,  Ventnor, 
West  Cape  May,  Wildwood. 


Mai!-Order  Founder  Dies 

George  R.  Thome,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Chicago  retail  mail- 
order firm  of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co., 
died  last  week  at  his  home  in  Lake 
Forest,  Illinois,  aged  SI.  It  was  in 
1872  that  Mr.  Thorne  helped  A.  Mont- 
gomery Ward  or^inizc  the  firm.  He  re- 
tired from  participation  in  the  business  ' 
in  1905,  turning  his  interests  over  to 
his  children. 


Oil  Company's  New  Advertis- 
ing Manager 

Eben  Griffiths  has  been  made  adver- 
tising manager  of  the  Vacuum  Oil  Com- 
pany, New  York,  He  succeeds  Ar- 
thur W.  Sullivan,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed manager  of  the  Technical  De- 
partment of  the  company. 


New  Campaign  for  Gas  Engine 
to  Start 

The  Richard  S.  Rauh  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, is  handling  the  advertising  for 
the  Bessemer  Gas  Engine  Company. 
Grove  City,  Pa.  Copy  will  run  in  news- 
papers, trade  papers  and  general  mag- 
azines. ' 

C.  F.  Fithian  is  sales  and  advertis- 
ing manager  of  this  company. 


Undertakers  Approve  of  Mem- 
bers Advertising 

At  the  recent  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Selected  Morticians,  the  dele- 
gates decided  that  "it  is  nol!  derogatory 
to  the  dignity  of  our  professiofl  to  use 
dignified  publicity." 

They  thereupon  raised  the  ban  on  ad- 
vertising by  mcmbera. 


Canadian  Advertisers  to  Meet 
in  Montreal 

The  Association  of  Canadian  Adver- 
tisers will  hold  its  annual  convention 
at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  Octo- 
ber 21  and  22.  James  Sullivan,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Association  of  Na- 
tional Industries,  will  be  one  of  the 
speakers. 


F.  J.  Best  Leaves  Macy's 

F.  J.  Best  has  resigned  as  advertis- 
ing manage  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co., 
New  York,  to  enter  the  Motor  Trans- 
port Service. 

Hosled  byGOOgle 


t  Senres  the  Advertiser  Whethc 
He  Uses  It  or  Not 

he  more  trudiffil,  attractive,  instructive  and  hel| 
1  all  advertising  is  made  tJic  greater  is  tlie  influent 
the  individual  advertisement 

placing  at  the  disposal  of  our  advertisers  tt 
lined  and  specialized  skill  of  the  writers  and  ar 
8  in  our  Advertising  Service  Department,  we  rei 
r  a  service  to  the  customer  who  prepares  his  ow 
py  as  well  as  to  the  one  who  prefers  to  have  ok 
parunent  do  it  for  him. 

ere  is  why. 

le  work  of  this  department  tremendously  increase 
5  attractiveness  of  the  advertising  pages  as  a  whoI< 
lis  insuring  a  more  interested  audicaice  for  all  di 
vcrtising  in  our  publications.  And  tfiat  is  a  scrvic 
value  to  every  advertiser 

IcG  raw-Hill  Publicationj 

IfaMbon  Df  Juiitc  Bmn  dT  ChnbUaH 

Serv«  a  Buying  Pcmr  Agmcaiinaip 

■  ^  w   t--  .  Antiujillw  Elertrieal  Worl 

tncan  MacHinirt  AnnuaUjr         Electriail  Mudinidiufl 
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— of  course  we  approvel 

"Do  Red  Cross  fable  by  all  means. 
Send  title  as  soon  as  possible." 

That  was  Cosmopolitan's  answer 
to  George  Ada  just  as  it  has  been  our 
answer  to  hundreds  of  requests  for 
editorial    co-operation    toward    all  . 
forms  of  war-work  activities. 

During  the  last  Liberty  I-oan  cam- 
paign, practically  every  bank  in  New 
York  displayed  "The  Bridge  to  the 
Rhine,"  a  Cosmopolitan  editorial  by 
Herbert  Kaufman.  In  fact,  every 
war  editorial  written  for  Cosmopoli- 
tan by  Mr.  Kaufman  has  been  repub- 
lished again  and  again  in  newspapers, 


Hosted  byGOOgle 
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house-organs  and  magazines  all  over 
the  United  States.  His  "Stop  Eating 
Soldiers!"  was  used  with  great  effect 
by  the  Food  Administration. 

The  Joan  of  Arc  Statue  Committee 
recently  asked  us  for  a  copy  of  Mary 
Carolyn  Davies'  poem,  "Joan  Who 
Leads  the  Soldiers"  in  Miss  Davies' 
own  handwriting  for  their  archives. 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  Cosmo- 
politan, Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  head  of 
the  War  Savings  Committee,  said 
"Booth  Tarkington  could  do  more  for 
War  Savings  than  a  dozen  college 
professors  of  political  economy.  .  .  . 
I  am  really  delighted  that  you  will 
try  to  get  Booth  Tarkington  and  Fan 
nie  Hurst  to  do  stories  of  this  sort." 

Articles' and  stories  in  Cosmopoli- 
tan by  Fannie  Hurst,  Arnold  Bennett, 
Maurice  Maeterlinck,  and  many 
others  have  been  used  effectively  to 
further  war-ends. 

We  doubt  if  there  is  another  mag- 
azine whose  stories  and  articles  have 
been  more  stimulating  or  used  to  a 
better  or  a  more  patriotic  purpose 


Goanopolitan 


Yours  for  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan' 


than  those  appearing  in 
tan. 
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How  Hi^h  W!U 
YOU  Go? 


Here's  your  chance  for  an  altitude 

record,  a  rushing,  crushing  smash  into 
the  heart  of  Germany,  dropping  bombs 
all  along  the  way. 

How  far  you  will  go  is  up  to  you. 
Every  Liberty  Bond  means  one  more 
blow  to  Teuton  hopes,  one  more  bomb  "right  where 
the  Boche  lives."    How  high  will  you  go? 

No  man  has  gone  high  enough  until  he  has  bought 
all  the  bonds  he  has  the  cash  to  pay  for,  and  all  he 
can  possibly,  swing  on  installments! 

Liberty  Loan  Committee,  Third  Federal  Reserve  District 

Lincoln  Building,  Philadelphia 

This  space  contributed  by 
The  Ethridge  Association  of  Artists 
New  York  and  Chicago 


Why  Pyorrhocide  Is  Advertised 
With  the  Dentists'  Okay 

Originally  Sold  Exclusively  Through  the  Practitioner's  Office,  It  Was 
Found  Best  to  Let  the  Public  Buy  It  Elsewhere  on  Prescription 


TS  it  possible  to  sell  a  product 
exclusively  through  the  profes- 
sional man?  The  Dentinol  &  Py- 
orrhocide Go.,  Inc.,  of  New  York, 
tried  it  for  eleven  years  with  a 
tooth  powder  of  its  manufacture, 
and  finally  abandoned  the  plan 
with  the  approval  of  its  dentist 
friends.  Its  adherence 
to  the  professional  point 
of  view  gained  it  the  ac- 
tive support  of  the  den- 
tist, but  after  a  decade 
both  came  to  realize  that 
the  most  logical  means 
of  distribution  for  its 
Pyorrhocide  powder  was 
the  infinitely  wider  dis- 
tribution only  possible 
through  the  retail  drug 
store.  This  also  explains 
why  the  company  aban- 
doned a  policy  of  non- 
advertising  for  a  tooth 
powder  that  retails  for 
a  dollar  a  can. 

Its  careful  work 
among  the  profession  for 
years  before  it  started 
to  advertise  generally, 
whereby  iEt  has  gained 
the  dentists'  support  and 
good  will,  is  worth  while 
as  showing  how  good 
will  may  be  earned  in 
face  of  a  ticklish  situa- 
tion. 

This  company  brought 
out  in  1906  a  preparation 
known  as  Dentinol,  a 
powerful  antiseptic  based 
on  cresol,  for  treat- 
ment and  as  an  antisep- 
tic against  pyorrhea. 
This  is  an  article  strictly  for  pro- 
fessional use,  and  the  problem  of 
marketing  it  was  one  of  demon- 
strating convincingly  to  the  den- 
tist its  efficiency  in  the  treatment. 


for  brushing  the  teeth,  and  for 
oral  prophylaxis.  It  contains  a 
small  percentage  of  Dentinol  in 
its  formula. 

The  immediate  job  before  the 
company,  as  remarked,  was  one  of 
demonstrating  the  possibilities  of 
Dentinol  for  assisting  in  relieving 


Your  gums  must  be  kept 
firm  and  healthy 


I.  Ik  kwrnH^t  il  H^-Tj  (inn.:  ir. 
ill  (vx  I'd  fFTOtiH**, 
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THE  DIGNIFIED  HEWSPAPBR  DISPLAY 

and  preventing  pyorrhea.  The 
average  manufacturer  when  he 
wants  to  demonstrate  his  goods 
has  an  easier  proposition  than  this 
company.    He  has  the  retailer's 


The  tooth  powder,  known  as  Py-  store,  or  show  window,  or  a  pros- 

orrhocide,  which  it  is  advertising  pect's  office  in  which  to  display  his 

to-day,    was    developed    almost  goods.  But  in  the  case  of  a  manu- 

simultaneously   for   general   use  facturer  of  a  medical  product, 
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such  as  this  company,  the  open- 
ings for  demonstration  are  not  so 
obvious  or  simple.  The  cautious 
practitioner  is  not  going  to  ex- 
periment on  his  patients  with  a 
product  whose  character  and  effi- 
cacy he  cannot  be  sure  of. 

Therefore,  to  demonstrate  to 
tfie  profession  its  methods  of 
treating  diseased  teeth  and  gums, 
the  company  in  1908  established 
a  clinic  in  New  York,  where  for 
years  it  conducted  researches  into 
pyorrhea,  and  afforded  visiting 
dentists  and  students  who  came  to 
it  from  all  over  the  world,  an  op- 
portunity to  observe  and  practice 
treatment  of  cases  at  whatever 
stage.  It  was  much  as  though  a 
manufacturer  of  a  wallboard 
mig^it  carry  -  on  a  school  in  his 
pUint  for  the  education  of  visiting 
carpenters  anxious  to  learn  effect- 
ive plans  of  panelling  with  his 
board,  or  a  paint  manufacturer 
should  hold  a  "clinic,"  if  you  will, 
in  mixing  shades  and  tones.  The 
nearest  thing  approaching  it  in  the 
mercantile  world  the  writer  can 
think  of  just  now  is  the  school  in 
corsetry  conducted  by  the  makers 
of  Nemo  corsets. 

This  clinic  proved  not  only  an 
invaluable  source  of  good  will  to 
the  company,  enlisting  the  active 
interest  and  support  of  the  profes- 
sion, but  it  also  produced  valuable 
laboratory  experience  in  develop- 
ing instruments  for  applying  its 
product,  and  data  and  pictures  for 
bulletins  and  other  direct  matter 
the  company  has  been  sending  out 
from  time  to  time  to  dentists. 

ADVERTISING  FEATURE  IN  THE  BACK- 
GROUND 

Almost  all  of  its  literature  has 
been  educational  propaganda  on 
the  subject  of  pyorrhea.  The 
average  advertising  man  would 
not  consider  much  of  this  as  ad- 
vertising, alongside  his  own  work, 
because  there  isn't  very  much  ad- 
vertising proper  in  the  majority 
of  this  matter,  beyond  the  pro- 
tective copyright.  But  that  all  de- 
pends on  a  man's  definition  of 
"advMtising."  The  company's  edu- 
cational efforts  have  won  the  sup- 
port of  the  dentist  and  that  is 
what  it  was  after.    Dentinol  is 


kept  well  in  the  background,  the 
therapeutics  and  bacteriology  of 
pyorrhea  well  to  the  fore.  A 
wider  knowledge  of  the  causes 
and  methods  of  treating  this  dis- 
ease necessarily  come  before  wider 
use  of  materials  for  its  treatment. 

In  1917,  for  example,  it  sent 
out  an  edition  of  45,0(H)  elaborate- 
ly printed  portfolios  of  cHriical 
subjects  photographed  at  its  clinic. 
The  only  "advertisement,"  if  such 
it  be,  in  this  whole  book  is  the 
title  page  with  the  copyright  no-, 
tice  and  a  card  explaining  its  in- 
tent as  educational  matter  to  be 
shown  to  patients. 

This  book  had  an  interesting 
and  valuable  aftermath.  Some 
copies  were  forwarded  to  dentists 
in  service  with  the  Army.  Some 
of  the  Army  dentists  wrote  in  to 
the  company  and  wanted  to  know 
whether  it  was  possible  to  supply 
the  plates  on  a  single  sheet  for 
posting  in  hospitals  and  around 
cantonments  for  the  good  effect 
they  would  have.  Thereupon  the 
company  got  up  such  a  chart,  38 
by  25  inches,  on  heavy  coated 
paper,  showing  six  of  the  plates 
with  explanatory  captions,  and 
these  warnings  in  big,  black  type: 
"Keep  your  gums  healthy !  Keep 
your  teefii  clean !" 

"Germs  from  unhealthy  gums 
and  decayed  teeth  cause  various 
diseases  of  the  body.  Co-operate 
with  the  dentist  in  safeguarding 
your  health !  Brush  your  teeth 
night  and  morning  1" 

The  only  clue  to  the  source  of 
this  chart  is  the  small  copyright 
notice  in  the  lower  corner. 

So  great  was  the  call  for  this 
piece  of  bona-fide  educational 
propaganda,  that  the  company  de- 
cided to  advertise  it  in  the  dental 
trade  and  professional  papers, 
suggesting  that  dentists  get  a  sup- 
ply and  place  them  in  schools,  fac- 
tories, institutions,  stores,  etc. 
Even  private  concerns  have  writ- 
ten for  copies  of  the  chart,  and 
many  thousands  of  them  have 
been  distributed  to  date. 

Supplementing  these  efforts,  the 
company  has  issued  a  small  folder 
on  the  subject  of  pyorrhea  and 
mouth  prophylaxis  in  general, 
which  it  wra^s^^^^f^^i^l^th 
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powder  and  sends  out  with  sam- 
ples. This  folder  is  also  printed 
without  any  company  advertising 
for  dentists  to  distribute,  and  the 
company  gets  requests  for  it  rang- 
ing from  twenty-five  copies  to 
25,000. 

Why,  after  years  of  quiet  work 
of  this  sort  solely  among  the  pro- 
fession did  the  company  finally 
turn  to  popular  advertising?  "  In 
doing  so,  was  it  in  danger  of  in- 
curring professional  disfavor? 

Originally  it  sold  its  Pyorrho- 
cide  powder  in  a  combination  or- 
der with  Dentinol  exclusively  to 
the  dentist.  It  was  considered 
wiser  to  leave  it  to  the  dentist, 
in  treating  bad  cases  of  diseased 
gums  and  teeth  with  the  latter 
preparation,  to  prescribe  the 
powder  for  the  patient's  daily  use 
with  the  brush.  This  combina- 
tion sold  for  ten  dollars,  with  a 
money-back  guarantee,  and  the 
company  has  never  had  more  than 
one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  calls 
for  refunds  on  its  offer. 

Nevertheless,  this  plan,  ideal  in 
theory,  did  not  work  out  well  in 


practice.  A  practitioner  would  not 
always  care  to  prescribe  a  prep- 
aration sold  by  himself,  however 
efficacious  he  might  consider  it, 
for  obvious  reasons.  Moreover, 
the  average  patient  when  he  is  in 
the  chair,  isn't  in  a  mood  to  have 
a  product  "talked"  to  him,  and  the 
canons  of  the  profession  hardly 
countenance  such  practice.  At  the 
same  time,  where  the  dentist 
wished  the  patient  to  assist  his 
professional  treatment  by  using  a 
tooth  preparation  at  home  tiiat 
was  a  natural  adjunct  to  the  Den- 
tinol treatment,  he  would  give  the 
patient  a  can  of  the  powder,  and 
explain  that  he  wanted  him  to  use 
it.  While  not  exactly  selling  it  in 
the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  the 
charge  would  be  inserted  in  the 
bill. 

Even  this  did  not  entirely  suit 
the  dentist  After  sounding  out 
the  ground,  the  company  found 
that  the  average  dentist  preferred 
to  prescribe  the  powder  and  let 
the  patient  buy  it  elsewhere.  Up 
to  a  few  years  ago,  however,  the 
only  places  outside  of  the  den- 
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tists'  offices  where  the  powdCT 
could  be  secured  were  the  dental 
supply  houses.  It  was  obviously 
impracticable  to  expect  patients  to 
search  out  these  houses  to  buy  the 
product.  In  some  places  there  are 
no  such  establishments.  Users 
who  were  introduced  to  the  prod- 
uct through  their  dentists  began 
to  complain  that  they  couldn't  find 
it  conveniently  when  they  were 
out  of  a  supply. 

NO  DISIIIIBUTION,  WITHOUT  ADVER- 
TISING 

The  only  solution  under  the 

circumstances  was  to  secure  dis- 
tribution for  the  product  among 
retail  druggists,  so  that  the  public 
could  buy  the  product  at  the  near- 
est drug  store. 

Therefore,  last  fall  the  com- 
pany started  a  small  advertising 
campaign  in  some  twenty  news- 
papers in  different  parts  of  the 
country  to  get  distribution  through 
the  drug  jobbers  and  retailers. 
The  copy  rarely  ran  over  fifty-six 
lines,  but  the  campaign  proved 
eminently  successful,  not  only  in 
securing  distribution,  but  in  sam- 
pling, and  even  selling  direct  the 
dollar  can,  the  only  size  in  which 
the  powder  is  sold. 

This  year  the  company  has 
branched  out  into  national  maga- 
zines,, and  is  using  at  the  same 
time  large  space  in  a  New  York 
new^aper.  This  campaign  will 
run  through  next  spring. 

The  copy  is  out-and-out  pub- 
licity on  pyorrhea,  its  symptoms, 
causes,  etc.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
sarily somewhat  lengthy  as  to 
text. .  It  is  professionaly  cautious. 
It  does  not  claim  that  the  powder 
advertised  will  cure  the  disease, 
but  that  it  can  help  in  preventing 
the  start  of  the  disease,  its  spread, 
and  in  treating  it  in  conjunction 
with  ■  a  dentist's  care  with  Den- 
tinol. 

The  product,  at  first  sight, 
seems  expensive  when  you  can 
buy  a  tube  of  a  standard  make  of 
tooth  paste  for  25  cents.  But  the 
company  is  careful  to  point  out 
that,  while  a  can  costs  a  dollar, 
it  contains  six  months'  supply. 
Moreover,  the  price  is  considered 
more;  as  a  real  sales  advantage 


than  otherwise.  It  gives  the  im- 
pression that,  if  the  preparation 
costs  a  dollar,  it  must  be  worth 
it,  or  otherwise  the  manufacturer 
would  not  dare  to  offer  it.  There 
are  many  who  are  more  chary  of 
a  cheap  price  than  they  are  of 
goods  that  ask  a  good  figure. 

This,  then,  is  practically  an  ad- 
vertising campaign  to  take  out  of 
the  dentist's  hands  the  trouble  of 
handling  the  powder,  and  at  the 
same  time  giving  it  wider  distri- 
bution so  that  any  dentist  can 
prescribe  it  without  professional 
qualras,  and  with  the  reasonable 
assurance  that  his  clients  can  get 
it  easily. 

This  is,  briefly,  why  a  sound 
and  conservative  concern  that  for 
years  followed  a  rigid  course  of 
working  among  the  profession 
solely  has  finally  switched  to 
popular  advertising.  Under  the 
circumstances  it  can  be  appre- 
ciated why  it  has  made  the  shift 
without  alienating  its  former  pro- 
fessional support  in  the  slightest 
degree. 


Death   of   Frank   L.  Dingley 

Frank  L.  Dingley,  one  of  Maine's 
most  distinguished  journalists  and  for 
fifty  years  editor  of  the  Lewiston  Jour- 
Ho/,  died  September  22,  at  the  age  of 
78.  He  was  a  brother  of  CDngressman 
Nelson  Dingley,  who  as  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  fath- 
ered the  Dingley  Tarifi  Law.  Mr. 
Dingley  was  a  prolific  writer.  He  pos- 
sessed a  graphic  style  and  few  editors 
in  the  State  had  as  large  a  following. 
For  many  years  be  wrote  a  column 
headed  "Saturday  Night  Talks,"  in 
which  he  discussed  the  Sunday  school 
lesson  of  the  following  day.  When 
Frank  A.  Munsey  bought  the  Boston 
Journal,  he  induced  Mr.  Dingley  to 
edit  the  paper  at  a  large  salary.  At  the 
end  of  a  year  he  resigned  and  went 
back  to  his  own  Journal  in  Lewiston. 
Mr.  Dingley  is  survived  by  a  son,  Bret 
Hart  Dingley,  and  four  daughters. 


Space  Buyer  for  Hoyt's  Service 

Miss  Minerva  S,  Harris  has  become 
manager  of  the  rate  and  contract  de- 
partment of  Hoyt's  Service,  Inc.,  New 
York.  She  was  at  one  time  space  buyer 
for  Sherman  &  Bryan,  New  York,  and 
more  recently  with  the  Greenleaf  Com- 
pany, of  Boston. 


Fauver  With  Prest-O-Lite 

J.  N.  Fauyer,  formerly  vice-president 
of  the  Michigan  State  Auto  Sdiqol,  has 
become  mana!geri^-<i£  HH4-'4'gS^K3-Lite 
branch  plant  at  Detroit. 
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"Concentration  is  the  Nation's  Watchword' 

PHILADELPHIA 

%  is  the  strategical  point 

for  you  to  launch  your  campaign! 

Before  the  war  its  fame  as  "the  World's  workshop"  was 
unquestioned.  Its  700,000  male  and  300,000  female  workers 
were  usually  busy. 

Its  shipyards  made  battleships  for  Uncle  Sam,  for  Japan, 
for  Russia,  for  the  South  American  republics. 

Its  locomotives  were  ordered  by  far-off  Siberia,  China, 
Japan,  the  countries  of  Europe  and  North  and  South  America. 

Its  trolley  cars  buzzed  through  the  towns  of  Italy,  Por- 
tugal, Spain,  South  Africa,  down  in  the  Argentine  and  where 
not. 

Its  carpets  graced  the  floors  wherever  civilization  spread 
its  beneficence,  and  its  textiles  were  called  for  both  near  and 
far. 

Today,  now  that  UncJe  Sam  has  taken  on  the  job  of  "clean- 
ing up  the  muss"  over  in  Europe,  its  workers,  reinforced 
with  about  400,000  newcomers,  are  busy  making  things  that 
America  and  the  Allies  may  "carry  on." 

Prosperity  is  the  keynote  in  Philadelphia.  If  you  want  a 
quick  market  for  anything  that  can  be  used  in  Philadelphia's 
thousands  of  homes,  either  on  the  table  for  food  or  to  meet  the 
needs  of  man,  woman  and  child,  here's  your  market,  and  now's 
the  time  to  enter  it. 

-  Dominate  Philadelphia,  create  maximum  impression  at  one 
cost  by  concentrating  in  the  newspaper  "Nearly  Everybody 
Reads." 

The  Philadelphia 
Bulletin 

The  net  paid  average  circulation  of  "The  Philadelphia  Bulletin" 

for  August  was 

444,351  X 

{Third  largest  circulation  in  the  United  States) 
The  Bulletin  is  the  only  Philadelphia  newspaper  that  prints  its  circula- 
tion figures  regularly  every  day 
New  York  Office  Chicago  Office  /-Detroit  Offipp 

A-  CARROLL  J.  E.  VERREE  Hosied  byi^l  WjrAVER 

Tribune  Building  Ste«er  Building  Illlf^ae  BM. 
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Three  Colors  Shelved  for  the  Period 
oftke^War  hut  J^o  Change  in  Quality 

THE  Government  has  asked  us  to  reduce  the 
number  of  colors  i  n  which  Worthmore  Bond 
is  produced  from  nine  and  white  to  six  and 
white.  Therefore,  until  further  notice  we  will 
supply  this  paper  only  in  White,  Amber,  Golden- 
rod,  Blue,  Pink,  Gray  and  Corn.  But  there  has 
been  no  change  in  the  quality  of 

Worthmore  Bond 

It  is  the  same  strong,  uniform,  crackly  stock  that 
you  have  known  and  approved  for  years  and 
years.  Furthermore,  this  quality  will  be  main- 
tained j  ust  so  long  as  the  raw  materials  are  avail- 
able. Nobody  can  forecast  what  the  coming 
months  may  do  to  the  supply  of  bleaching  pow- 
der, sulphur,  rags.  But  nothing  short  of  a  Na- 
tional emergency  shall  even  temporarily  disturb 
the  quality  standards  of  this  bond  paper. 

THE  WHITAKEH  PAPER  COMPANY 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

\    Birmingham       Detroit       Atlanta  Richmond,Va. 

HAY  STATE  DIVISION— BOSTON 
SMITH,  DIXON  DIVISION— BALTIMORE 
New  York  Office:  501  Fifth  Ave. 

Chicago  Office:  Continental  &  Commer- 
cial  Bank  Building 


"Not  To-day.  I  Never  Had  a  Call" 

A  Sales  Manager  in  a  Letter  to  One  of  His  Men  Tells  How  to  Puncture 

This  Ancient  Alibi  for  Not  Buying 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  IQ,  1918. 
Mr.  W.  R.  Myman.  , 
Dear  Bill: 

I  was  just  noting  from  your 
route-list  that  m  a  week  or  so 
you  would  be  iiitting  into  new 
territory  with  our  brand,  when 
your  letter  of  the  3rd  came  in 
requesting  a  little  information  on 
a  condition  that  you  feel  will  crop 
up  in  this  field  of  introductory 
work. 

You  want  to  know  how  best  to 
handle  the  man  who  says  "he 
never  had  a  call,"  "will  wait  until 
the  demand  is  created,"  "satisfied 
with  his  old  brands,"  etc.,  and 
again  etc. 

Just  as  sure  as  two  and  two  are 
four,  I  know  that  you  have  al- 
ready sharpened  your  wits  to  cut 
down  this  moss-covered  excuse, 
but  you  are  raising  your  hand  to 
ask  a  question  just  to  see  what 
the  "teacher"  has  to  say— that's 
using  your  head,  I'll  say  it  is. 

I  am  not  going  to  make  answei- 
to  your  question  in  categorical 
fashion — that  is ;  if  the  dealer  says 
so  and  so,  you  should  reply  so 
and  so,  but  instead  will  try  to 
make  you  acquainted  with  this 
type  of  dealer  and  the  ridiculous- 
ness and  inconsistency  of  his 
stall. 

To  start  off  with,  this  excuse 
originated  1200  B.  C,  and  is  pulled 

in  every  city  and  hamlet  iri  the 
country  by  certain  dealers  every 
time  a  brand  makes  its  initial 
bow. 

Give  an  ear  to  a  legitimate  rea- 
son why  a  dealer  can't  buy,  but  go 
deaf  but  not  dumb  when  this  "wait 
for  a  demand"  excuse  is  handed 
out  to  you. 

Now,  just  consider  this  dealer 
for  a  minute.  When  he  decided 
to  go  into  business,  he  selected 
his  town  and  maybe  the  location 
of  his  store.  Then  he  waited  un- 
til the  "citizens  of  our  fair  city" 
petitioned  him  to  start  his  "mer- 
chandise  emporium."     In  other 
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words,  he  waited  for  "a  call"  from 
the  inhabitants  before  he  opened 
up.  He  did  all  this,  didn't  he? 
Well,  he  did  not.  He  opened  up 
with  the  belief  that  he  would  have 
salable  goods  for  them  when  they 
did  call,  and  if  he  is  still  awake 
to  the  game  of  to-day,  he  knows 
he  must  occasionally  stock  a  new 
brand  to  keep  pace  with  the  con- 
sumer in  his  quest  for  something 
new.  Don't  you  see  that  adding  a 
new  brand  now  and  then  without 
a  call  is  the  same  thing  in  prin- 
ciple as  opening  up  his  store  at 
the  start  without  a  call? 

Let's  try  to  figure  out  how  this 
dealer  obtained  his  original  stock. 
With  his  four  bare  walls  and  an 
empty  showcase,  did  he  wait  until 
the  folks  came  in  and  specified 
their  choice,  and  then  made  pur- 
chase, and  so  at  the  end  of  288  or 
289  days  had  a  fairly  complete 
stock?  Did  he  do  this?  I  ask 
you.    Not  on  your  life. 

All  brands  were  new  to  him 
then  and  not  one  mite  older  than 
your  brand  is  to  him  to-day.  Your 
brand  may  be  new  to  him,  but 
can  he  say  it  is  new  and  unwanted 
by  his  customers?  Does  he  base 
its  newness  because  he  never  had 
a  call  and  then  change  his  views 
if  John  Smith  comes  in  and  asks 
for  it?  And  with  our  advertising 
promotion  work  isn't  he  bound  to . 
"have  a  call"  ?  Does  he  strengthen 
his  good  will  with  his  customers 
by  waiting  for  a  demand  before 
he  buys  ? 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  why 
yougo  to  thepostoffice  for  stamps  ? 
Funny  question,  isn't  it  ?  But 
listen,  you  go  to  the  postoffice  for 
stamps  because  you  know  you  can 
get  them  there  1  That's  why,  too, 
a  lot  of  trade  don't  go  to  some 
stores  for  up-to-date  merchandise, 
because  they  doubt  if  it  can  be 
purchased  in  the  "wait  for  a  call" 
store. 

Of  course,  this  dealer  will  harp 
on  being  satisfied  with  the  old 
brands-.hey  smt^hi^g^^hy 
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make  a  change?  Is  it  really  his 
love  for  these  old  brands,  or  his 
unreasonable  dislike,  of  a  new  one 
that  inspires  this  prejudice? 
Don't  you  know  that  the  oldest 
and  best  selling  brand  he  now  car- 
ries was  at  one  time  just  as  new 
as  yours?  Suppose  he  had  always 
used  this  same  argument  on  all 
the  other  one-time  new  brands ! 
In  a  brief  period  his  store  would 
have  run  a  race  with  a  grave- 
yard. 

When  you  get  right  down  to  it, 
what  license  has  he  to  say  that  his 
trade  is  satisfied  with  his  present 
brand?  Might  they  not  like  a 
new  brand  better  if  they  had  a 
dhance  to  ctJmpare  its  merits  and 
wouldn't  Mr.  Consumer  cuddle  up 
a  little  closer  to  the  dealer  that 
put  him  next? 

Let  me  run  in  a  little  incident 
of  my  own  experience.  I  wore  a 
certain  style  of  collar  for  years. 
Was  apparently  satisfied  with  it. 
Bought  them  here,  there  and 
everywhere.  Had  no  choice  of  a 
haberdasher.  One  day  I  was  pur- 
chasing my  usual  every-so-olten 
half-dozen  and  the  polite  clerk 
showed  me  a  collar  with  a  new 
idea  pertaining  to  the  button-hole 
and  asked  the  privilege  of  putting 
in  just  two  of  the  new  ones  with 
the  four  old  style.  Say,  I  would 
never  go  back  to  that  old  style, 
and  now  all  my  haberdasher  wants 
go  to  the  store  tiiat  "puts  in  new 
things  without  waitmg  for  a 
call." 

The  simile  may  be  a  little  far- 
fetched, but  it  seems  to  me  that 
waiting  for  a  demand  before 
making  a  purchase,  is  just  like 
waiting  for  Old  Man  Winter  to 
"make  a  call"  before  stocking  up 
the  coal-bins. 

A  peace  treaty  would  last  about 
one  minute  with  these  "wait  for 
a  demand"  style  of  dealers  were 
you  -to  infer  that  they  can't  sell 
goods,  and  yet  when  they  merely 
hand  out  that  which  is  actually 
called  for,  what  are  tiiey— sales- 
men or  automats? 

Thus,  I  could  go  on  ad  infini- 
tum, as  you  would  say  in  Latin, 
but  why  the  necessity?  I  feel  that 
you  now  have  the  number  of  this 
type  of  dealer  and  will  recognize 


his  excuse  for  not  buying  "until 
a  demand  is  created"  as  a  ridicu- 
lous, inconsistent,  silly  stall.  For 
stall  it  is  and  you  can  prove  it. 
I  know  you  can. 

For  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  dealers  you  have  pulled  from 
the  mire  of  "I  never  had  a  call," 
I  shall  look  on  the  yellow  sheets 
of  paper,  same  size  as  this  letter, 
but  starting  off  with — "Please 
ship  to,- — "  commonly  known  as 
the  order  sheets.  I  run  no  chances 
in  believing  you  will  use  quite  a 
few  sheets  next  week — and  al- 
ways. 

With,  kind  regards. 

Very  truly  yours, 
A.  Jos.  Newman, 
Sales  Manager. 


Chance  for  House-Organs  to 

Save  Paper 

Alpha  Portland  Cement  Company 
Easton,  Pa.,  Sept.  12.  1918. 
Editor  of  Printers'  Ink: 

One  result  of  your  publishing  a  com-' 
plete  list  of  house-organs  is  t£at  those 
of  us  who  publish  such  magazines  im- 
nie^atcl7  receive  numerous  requests  to 
"exchange." 

Might  it  not  be  well  to  sunest  to 
readers  that,  just  now  when  an  ^ort  is 
being  made  to  conserve  paper,  regular 
exchanges  of  house-organs  should  not 
be  arranged  unless  the  publications  re- 
quested are  likely  to  be  really  helpful 
to  those  requesting  them?  In  most  cases 
a  specimen  copy  would  probably  answer 
every  practical  purpose. 

We  are  glad  to  send  a  copy  or  two 
of  "Alpha  Aids"  to  anyone  interested 
in  seeing  it,  but  we  try  to  confine  our 
regular  circulation  to  people  who  are 
using  or  selling  building  materials. 

S.  Sound  Hau. 


Hoffman  Made  Business 
Manager 

Allan  C.  Hoffman,  who  for  several 
years  has  been  advertising  manager  for 
the  Scientific  American,  has  been  made 
business  manager  of  tliat  publica- 
tion. He  was  prt-viously,  for  sev- 
eral years,  advertising  director  of 
Leslie's  Weekly,  and  prior  to  that  served 
for  a  period  of  ten  years  as  advertising 
manager  of  Outing  Magazine. 


Danby   with    Nordhem  Com- 
pany 

Robert  J.  Danby  has  resigned  his  po- 
sition as  advertising  manager  of  Judge 
to  become  associated  with  the  New  York 
office  of  the  Ivan  B.  Nordhem  Co. 

Mr.  Danby  was  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  Puck,  and  before  that  occu- 
pied the  same  position  with  Today's 
Magaring.  ^ 

Hosted  byGOOgle 
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A  Record 
Year 

With  the  closing  of 
the  December  issue 
1918  becomes  materi- 
ally the  largest  year 
both  in  advertising 
lines  and  advertising 
revenue  in  the  fifty 
years  history  of 

The 

Delineator 

No  Mail  Order  Advertising  Accepted 
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ADVERTISERS -c 

Automobile  Acces 
Batteries  and  Lubi 

We  have  checked  our  subscription  list  against 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Licenses  furnished  ty  the 
Georgia  State  Authorities  and  find  that 

One  Georgia  Farmer  out  of  every  eight  'who 
subscribes  to  the  Southern  Ruralist  owns  an 
Automobile  or  a  Motor  Truck. 

More  than  ten  thousand  of  our  subscribers  in  this 
state  own  Motor  Cars  and  Trucks,  This  not 
only  proves  the  high  purchasing  power  of  the 
Southern  Ruralist  reader,  but  shows  a  ready 
market  for  your  accessories  and  attachments, 
Ninty-five  different  makes  of  machines  are  rep- 
resented in  this  report  Including  all  prices  and 

One  hundred  thousand  more  high  class  circul 

souther; 

MEMBERS  OF  AN! 

i  Al 

Chicago  Office  *  N 
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Tires,  Motor  Trucks, 
)ries.  Attachments, 
:ating  Oils--^oto 

grades  from  the  $500  Ford  to  the  $4,500  Winton, 
The  list  includes  603  Buicks,  53  Briscoes,  594 
Chevrolets,  58  Chalmers,  68  Cadillacs,  383 
Dodges,  59  Grants,  5125  Fords,  95  Hudsons, 
395  Maxwells,  648  Overlands,  148  Olds,  160 
Oaklands,  56  Paiges,  212  Studebakers,  115  Sax- 
ons  and  23  Mitchells. 

This  report  covers  only  one  State.  The  Southern 
Ruralist  covers  thirteen  States  with  a  total  of 
more  than  900,000  automobiles  owners,  65  fe. 
of  whom  are  farmers. 

Our  County  Circulation  Automobile  0^yner 
Map  will  be  ready  in  November — send  for 
your  copy  NOW. 

than  the  next  largest  Farm  Paper  in  the  South 

RURALIST 

D  BY  THE  A.  B.  C. 

TA 

'«  St.  LouU  Office 

Madison  Avenue  A.  D.  McKINNEY.  Pbst  Dispatch  Bullditu  .^,^\^ 
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"Gettine  Your  Booklet  Across" 
bound  in  clotk,  will  be  mailed 
uton  resMSi.  Address  Inter- 
lakeH  Mills,  Providence,  R.  I. 


"It  would  seem  that  cloth 
binding  greatly  increases  the 
value  of  any  advertising  book- 
let or  catalog. 

'*The  people  we  have  sup- 
plied with  this  cloth-bound 
edition  seemed  to  take  par- 
ticular interest  in  receiving 
their  copies.'* 

The  above  experience  of  a  ten 
million  dollar  shoe  concern  is 
practical  confirmation  of  the  state- 
ments you  will  find  in  our  cloth- 
bound  booklet,  "Getting  Your 
Booklet  Across." 

Everyone  who  has  advertising  lit- 
erature to  bind  should  read  this 
booklet.  It  will  tell  you  of  the 
singular  fascination  exercised  by  a 
little  book  in  cloth  covers. 

InTERLAKEN  Mills,    Providence,  R.  1. 


What  Will  the  Absence  of  Drafted 
Men  Do  to  Business  ? 

Merchants  Are  Casting  About  for  New  Customers  to  Fill  the  Gaps 


ABSENCE  of  men,  espetially 
young  men,  due  to  the  de- 
mands of  military  and  naval  serv- 
ice, is  the  prod  that  is  driving  re- 
tail merchants  all  over  the  United 
States  to  cast  about  for  new  ven- 
tures in  merchandising  that  will 
contribute  to  a  fixed  overhead 
suddenly  bereft  of  its  visible 
means  of  support.  Trade  must 
be  found  and  found  quickly  to 
replace  the  business  of  the  men 
going  to  war.  That  the  crisis  is 
widespread  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  found  at  all  points  of 
the  trade  horizon  from  the  florist 
shops  (young  men  being  the 
heaviest  purchasers  of  cut  flowers) 
to  the  showrooms  of  the  dealers 
in  passenger  automobiles. 

With  the  possible  exception  of 
the  sporting  goods  stores  there  is, 
however,  no  line  of  retail  trade 
that  bids  fair  to  be  so  hard  hit 
by  this  drain  of  man-power  as 
the  stores  devoted  to  wearing  ap- 
parel and  furnishings  for  men. 
Merely  the  lapse  in  aggregate 
masculine  purchasing  power  due 
to  the  withdrawal  from  the  coun- 
try of  an  ultimate  army  of  4,000,- 
000  to  5,000,000  men  would  be 
serious  enough.  But  on  top  of 
that  there  is  the  circumstance  that 
the  young  men  have  been,  as  one 
merchant  expresses  it,  "the  spend- 
ers and  the  life  of  the  business." 
The  best  evidence  that  this  depend- 
ence upon  the  younger  men  has 
been  widespread  in  the  ready-made 
clothing,  shoe,  hat  and  men's  fur- 
nishing fields  is  attested  by  the 
growth  in  number  in  recent  years 
of  the  establishments  designated 
as  "young  men's  shops"  and  by 
the  use  of  national  advertising 
copy  addressed  to  young  men. 

It  is  well  known  in  inside  busi- 
ness circles  that  the  retail  cloth- 
ing and  furnishing  trade  is  over- 
stocked and  'that  the  movement 
of  the  surplus  goods  on  hand  must 
be  the  first  consideration  for  the 
winter  of  1918-19.    It  is  signifi- 


cant, however,  that  many  of  the 
merchants  in  this  field  are  already 
figuring  on  the  replacement  of  the 
forfeited  business  by  the  creation 
of  new  departments  in  their 
stores.  With  this  purpose  a  num- 
ber of  retail  clothiers  have  within 
the  past  few  weeks  addressed  let- 
ters to  men  in  the  same  line  of 
business  in  Canada  asking  for 
particulars  as  to  how  the  situation 
was  met  in  the  Dominion. 

WOMEN  TO  SUm.ANT  MEN  AS 
CUSTOMERS 

From  the  standpoint  of  national 
advertisers  doubtless  the  most  in- 
teresting single  feature  of  the  re- 
alignment is  found  in  the  sur- 
prising proportion  of  clothing 
merchants-  who  are  thinking  of 
starting  departments  devoted  to 
women's  wear.  A  first-hand  in- 
vestigation on  behalf  of  Printers' 
Ink  discloses  various  reasons  for 
this  sharp  revision  of  policy- 
Some  of  the  merchants  cite,  aside 
from  the  present  preponderance 
of  women  in  the  population,  that 
many  women  are  enjoying  larger 
incomes  than  ever  before.  Other 
retailers  explain  that  since  women 
have  taken  in  recent  years  to 
.wearing  men's  bathrobes,  riding 
breeches,  neckwear,  hats,  half 
hose,  boots  and  pajamas,  they 
have  had  a  steadily  increasing  vol- 
ume of  business  from  the  fair 
.sex  and  they  thought  that  they 
might  as  well  "go  all  the  way." 

A  very  potent  factor,  too,  is 
found  in  the  invasion  of  the  sales 
forces  of  the  men's  clothing  stores 
by  women.  When  Provost  Mar- 
shal General  Crowder  issued  his 
"work  or  fight"  order,  in  which 
sales  clerks  were  classified  as  in 
"non-productive"  employment  and 
suggested  that  men  clerks  be  re- 
placed by  women,  the  clothing 
trade  arose  almost  as  one  man 
and  declared  that  whatever  the 
possibilities  elsewhere,  theirs  was 
one  line  tlpsjie^QpiSo'Pt^^iiandled 
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satisfactorily  by  women.  How- 
ever, Uie  War  Department  per- 
sisted in  its  attitude  and  in  con- 
formity to  this  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  has  been 
recommending  men's  clothing 
stores  as  a  suitable  sphere  for 
women  seeking  employment.  To  a 
certain  extent,  therefore,  clothiers 
see  the  necessity  of  bowing  to  the 
inevitable  and  not  'a  few  of  .them, 
are  figuring  upon  making  the  best 
of  the  bargain  by  adding  lines 
for  the  handling  of  which 
saleswomen  are  supposedly  espe- 
cially adapted 

On  the  other  hand,  many  mar- 
keters of  ready-made  clothing  and 
accessories  for  men  have  always 
(especially  in  the  smaller  cities 
and  towns)  "kept  away"  from 
lines  of  women's  wear  and  are 
disinclined  to  compromise  on  this 
score  even  in  the  face  of  the  pres- 
ent emergency.  This  class  of 
merchants,  generally  speaking, 
hopes  to  pull  through  by  devoting 
increased  attention  to  the  older 
men  and  the  young  boys,  In- 
creased solicitude  for  the  trade  of 
the  older  men  does  not  mean,  as 
a  rule,  the  creation  of  any  new 
departments,  but  rather  a  revision 
of  stock.  In  the  case  of  the 
younger  hoys,  however,  some  of 
the  clothing  merchants  have  con- 
cluded that  they  can  gain  a  double 
hold  on  this  class  of  the  popula- 
tion by  adding  lines  such  as  sport- 
ing goods,  camp  supplies,  cameras, 
etc. 

Two  facts  stand  out  in  the  esti- 
mation of  students  of  distribu- 
tion who  have  been  giving  some 
attention  to  the  boy  question.  The 
one  is  that  an  increased  propor- 
tion of  America's  boys  are  work- 
ing— after  school  hours  if  not 
full  time — and  are  earning  much 
more  than  has  previously  been 
paid  to  employees  of  their  years. 
The  other  is  that,  so  long  as  the 
war  continues,  in  the  thoughts  of 
almost  every  one  of  these  boys 
the  martial  element  will  predomi- 
nate— anticipation  of  the  time 
when  they  will  have  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  great  adven- 
ture. This  being  the  case,  it  is 
figured  that  there  will  be  an  in- 
creased demand  on  the  part  of 


the  boys' for- firearms  and  all  the 
articles  from  wrist  watches  to 
foot  powders  that  have  gained 
vogue  -  with  our  military  men. 
Boys  below  the  age  of  the  young 
men  who  will  be  outfitted  by  the 
Government  under  its  new  system 
for  providing  military  training  at 
our  colleges  must,  of  course,  in- 
dulge their  military  leanings  by 
purchase  in  the  regular  channels 
of  trade. 

A  recent  canvass  of  a  number 
of  retail  establishments  through- 
out the  country  showed  that  some 
retailers  of  clothing  for  men  who 
hesitate  to  put  in  women's  coats 
and  suits  have  made  arrangements 
to  put  in  lines  of  hosiery,  hand- 
kerchiefs, gloves,  etc.,  for  women. 
Their  theory  is  that  they  and  their 
sales  forces  already  know  these 
lines  as  designed  for  men.  It 
ought  not  to  be  difficult  for  them 
to  make  a  success  with  the  equiva- 
lent lines  for  women,  especially 
when,  as  in  many  instances,  the 
additional  goods  may  be  obtained 
from  the  sources  of  supply  where 
connections  have  already  been  es- 
tablished. 

It  is  admitted,  too,  that  war 
conditions  will  result  in  a  great 
increase  in  the  heretofore  com- 
paratively small  number  of  men's 
clothing  and  outfitting  establish- 
ments uiat  have  carried  shoes  for 
boys  and  men  as  a  side  line. 
Henry  L.  Houseman,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  who  has  gone  into 
this  aspect  of  the  situation  very 
carefully,  estimates  that  a  cloth- 
ing merchant  can  with  an  increase 
of  capital  of  6  or  7  per  cent  in- 
stall a  shoe  stock  that  will  in- 
crease his  turnover  by  at  least  20 
per  cent.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
present  situation  offers  unprece- 
dented opportunities  to  shoe  man- 
ufacturers who  have  not  the  re- 
sources to  establish  their  own  re- 
tail stores  and  that  even  in  the 
case  of  the  shoe  firms  maintain- 
ing factory  branches  in  the  larger 
cities  the  present  necessities  on 
the  part  of  men's  outfitters  may 
be  the  means  of  securing  special 
representation  in  many  of  the 
smaller  cities  and  towns  where  the 
trade  does  not  warrant  direct  dis- 
tribution by  tl^f^^^n@^gi[^2 


Officialdom  at  Washington  Will 
Curb  Paper  Waste 

Promise  Is  Made  by  Pulp  and  Paper  Section  Tliat  Every  Branch  of  die 

Government  Is  Soon  to  Be  Put  on  Rations 


PRINTERS,  advertisers  and 
others  are  taking  an  interest 
in  the  consumption  of  paper  by 
the  Government.  An  average  of 
fifteen  to  twenty  letters  is  re- 
ceived daily  at  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Section  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  at  Washington  asking  about 
it.  They  want  to  know  why  it  is 
that  the  Government  departments 
are  allowed  to  continue,  seem- 
ingly, an  unbridled  use  of  all 
classes  of  paper  while  private  con- 
sumers have  been  called  upon  to 
practise  conservation  that  con- 
templates as  its  first  step  an  aver- 
age curtailment  of  25  per  cent. 
Letters  of  protest  have  been  com- 
ing to  Washington  ever  since  the 
campaign  for  paper  economy  was 
launched.  They  have  been  more 
frequent  since  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, when  Congressman  Walsh 
of  Massachusetts  made  the  attack 
upon  the  alleged  waste  of  paper 
noted  in  Printers'  Ink  last  week. 

The  reply  of  the  officials  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Section  to  in- 
quiries of  this  character  is  that 
moves  have  already  been  made  to 
carry  the  paper  conservation  cam- 
paign to  every  department,  bu- 
reau and  independent  institution 
under  the  Government  and  that 
a  campaign  with  this  objective 
will  be  launched  in  earnest  within 
the  next  fortnight.  The  explana- 
tion of  any  tardiness  of  action  lies 
in  the  diificulty  of  finding  the 
right  man  for  the  job.  Two  or 
three  men  have  been  picked  in 
succession,  but  after  duly  consid- 
ering the  proposal  have  declined. 
It  is  a  dollar-a-year  position  and 
one  of  pyramided  responsibilities, 
but  a  specialist  who  is  accounted 
ideal  for  the  place  has  promised 
to  report  in  Washington  within 
the  next  two  weeks. 

Meanwhile  some  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  direction  of 
Governmental  paper  conservation. 
On  his  own  initiative  Secretary 
Redfield  of  the    Department  ol 
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Commerce  inaugurated  some  time 
ago  a  paper-saving  campaign  in 
all  sections  of  his  branch  of  the 
Government  and  similar  action 
was  taken  in  a  few  other  quar- 
ters. In  the  interest  of  unity  of 
effort  to  this  end  there  was  a 
meeting  a  week  or  so  ago  of  the 
purchasing  agents  of  all  the  Gov- 
ernment departments  at  which 
the  acute  situation  in  the  paper 
industry  was  explained  and  there 
was  a  preliminary  exchange  of 
views  with  respect  to  ways  and 
means  of  curtailing  Federal  paper 
consumption. 

DR.    MERCHANT    HAS    A    PLAN  FOR 

SAVING 

Even  more  to  the  point  are  the 
appeals  for  paper  conservation 
that  have  recently  gone  to  the 
head  of  each  Government  depart- 
ment and  institution  from  the 
War  Industries  Board  and  the 
Public  Printer.  For  the  time  be- 
ing each  office  under  the  Govern- 
ment is  being  left,  in  a  sense,  to 
its  own  devices  to  work  out  what- 
ever measures  of  paper  conserva- 
tion may  appear  possible.  This 
is  on  the  theory  that  conditions 
differ  so  radically  in  the  various 
establishments  that  the  men  in 
authority  in  each  should  be  best 
qualified  to  work  out  what  paper 
economies  they  can  practice. 

Later,  there  will  be  an  inter- 
change of  views  and  a  passing 
around  the  circle  of  any  conser- 
vation experience  that  has  proven 
successful.  For  example,  Dr.  E. 
O.  Merchant,  the  pulp  and  paper 
expert  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, who  is  also  the  head  of 
the  Conservation  Division  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Section,  has 
worked  out  in  detail  a  compre- 
hensive scheme  for  intensive 
paper  conservation  in  the  ofiicea 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
It  IS  understood  that  this  "model 
programme"  will  fcilei:  ,b6v  bet  be- 
fore all  the  "iitW6r^-^K§nnsti- 
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tutions  that  are  in  a  position  toffl 
adopt  it.  " 

Outsiders  may  be  surprised  to 
discover  that  this  sudden  activity 
in  the  Government  departments 
in  the  interest  of  paper  saving 
seems  to  concern  itself  most  con- 
spicuously with  economy  in  the 
use  of  stationery,  office  forms, 
etc.,  rather  than  with  the  excess 
in  the  publication  of  Government 
documents.  To  the  lay  mind  the 
latter  is  the  grossest  example  of 
paper  extravagance  on  the  part 
of  Unde  Sam.  The  explanation 
lies  in  the  fact  that  under  existing 
arrangements  the  Public  Printer 
is  supposed  to  be  using  his  veto 
ruthlessly  on  all  non-essential 
publications,  such  as  scientific  re- 
ports, technical  treaties,  depart- 
mental bulletins,  etc. 

It  was  recounted  in  Printers' 
Ink  some  weeks  since  that  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, aroused  by  the  menace 
of  the  paper  situation,  had  clothed 
the  Pubhc  Printer  with  broad  dis- 
cretionary power  to  order  suspen- 
sion or  postponement  of  publica- 
tion of  all  Government  documents 
that  do  not  serve  an  urgent  need 
in  the  present  war  emergency. 
Instances  were  cited  at  that  time 
where  a  halt  had  been  suddenly 
called  upon  publications  such  as 
the  elaborate  statistical  atlas  of 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  it  was  explained 
that  the  ban  was  especially  rigid  in 
the  case  of  publications  requiring 
coated  paper  and  illustrations  in 
halftone  or  color.  This  policy  at 
the  Government  Printing  Office 
is  supposed  to  be  unabated. 
There  are-  skeptics  in  Washing- 
ton, however,  who  intimate  that 
whatever  the  limitation  of  de- 
partmental publications  it  is  a 
good  deal  to  expect  that  the  out- 
put of  Congressional  documents, 
etc.,  can  be  cut  on  the  eve  of  an 
election. 

The  immediate  purpose  of  the 
paper  conservation  work  within 
the  departments  is  to  accomplish 
conservation  with  respect  to  sta- 
tionery and  other  printed  forms. 
That  there  is  ample  opportunity 
for  conservation  effort  in  this  ' 


[(quarter  may  be  realized  when  it 
is  stated  that  at  the  present  time 
the  Government  is  taking  fully 
one-half  of  the  aggregate  envel- 
ope output  of  the  entire  country. 

Envelope  conservation  is  to 
play  a  big  part  in  the  plans  now 
being  framed.  In  all  the  depart- 
ments effort  will  be  made  to  sub- 
stitute lighter  weight  and  cheaper 
envelopes  for  the  expensive  stock 
now  used  almost  universally.  For 
single  sheet  correspondence  there 
will  be  introduced  smaller  size 
envelopes  instead  of  the  number 
9s  and  number  10s,  which  have 
been  employed  almost  exclusively 
up  to  this  time.  Means  will  be 
found,  by  single  spacing  in  typing 
or  otherwise,  to  save  "second 
sheets"  in  correspondence  and  a 
very  considerable  saving  should 
result  from  the  plan  to  utilize 
the  reverse  of  letters  for  carbons 
of  the  replies  sent  or  for  the  en- 
dorsements, notations,  etc. 
■  The  one  aspect  of  Government- 
al paper  consumption  which  seems 
to  baffle  the  conservationists  is 
the  sudden  spread,  within  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction,  of  the  house- 
organ  habit.  While  the  War  In^ 
dustries  Board,  pending  the  is- 
suance of  definite  orders  on  the 
subject,  is  advising  private  ad- 
vertisers that  it  favors  a  25  per 
cent  curtailment  in  the  use  of 
paper  for  house-organs,  there 
has  been  an  increase  amounting, 
within  a  year,  to  several  hundred 
per  cent  in  the  number  of  house- 
organs  issued  under  Uncle  Sam's 
imprint.  The  war  is,  of  course, 
mainly  responsible.  Each  of  the 
new  institutions  called  into  ex- 
istence by  the  war,  such  as  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board, 
has  a  publication  that  might  be 
denominated  a  "house-organ"  and 
some  of  these  are  very  elaborate 
and  issued  in  large  editions.  An 
effort  will  be  made  to  effect  sub- 
stitution, as  has  already  been  done 
in  the  case  of  the  Official  Bul- 
letin, of  cheaper  for  the  more  ex- 
pensive grades  of  paper,  but  the 
paper  conservationists  are  frankly 
dubious  of  their  ability  to  obtain 
outright  suspension  of  publica- 
tion of   any    of  these  house- 
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Public  Ownership  and 
the  Hearst  Papers 


THE  Public  Ownership 
of  Railways,  Tele- 
graphs and  Tele- 
phones is  a  policy  which  the 
Hearst  papers  have  consist- 
ently and  persistently  cham- 
pioned from  the  first. 

Because  Government  Own- 
ership is  the  logical  working 
out  of  democracy. 

It  means  that  Democracy 

is  a  living  organism,  and  not 
a  mass,  of  jelly;  that  it  is  a 
well-constructed  house  built 
by  the  co-operation  of  men, 
based  upon  immutable  prin- 
ciples, carried  out  according 
to  a  well-considered  plan.  It 
is  not  a  heap  of  loose  stones. 

The  time  comes,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  every  free 
democratic  State,  when  the 
people  must  recognize  and 
fearlessly  assume  their  re- 
sponsibilities, and  not  shrink 
from  the  use  of  their  power. 

When  any  business  has  be- 
come fully  public  in  its  na- 
ture, it  should  no  longer  be 
entrusted  to  the  manage- 
ment of  private  individuals 
or  groups.  Human  nature  is 
not  to  be  .  so  trusted.  It  is 
too    weak.   The  temptation 


•to  make  private  gain  of  pub- 
lic business  is  too  great. 

A  democracy  that  cannot 
or  dares  not  administer  its 
own  public  business,  and  must 
depend  upon  private  citizens 
to  do  for  it  what  it  fears  it- 
self too  much  to  do  for  it- 
self is  an  impotent  democ- 
racy. Sooner  or  later  it  will 
be  owned  by  a  few  clever  and 
wealthy  men. 

The  Hearst  .papers  have 
seen  this,  and  have  not  been 
afraid  to  tell  it.  TJiey  have 
taken  the  General  Public  as 
their  Master,  and  to  that 
Master  they  have  been  loyal. 

Their  business  rests  upon 
Public  favor.  They  are  read 
by  "all  men  everywhere." 
They  secure  their  advertise- 
ments from  men  in  every  line 
of  legitimate  business. 

It  is  their  duty,  as  they 

conceive  it,  steadily  to  urge 
the  interests  of  the  whole 
people.  It  is  nothing  but 
plain  newspaper  honesty.  The 
paper  of  general  circulation 
that  is  subservient  to  any  one 
Class  or  to  some  Special  In- 
terest is  false  to  its  trust. 
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Nowhere,  not  in  Congress, 
not  in  the  Pulpit,  not  on  the 
Platform,  not  in  Books  or 
Pamphlets,  can  the  great 
People  find  utterance  so  fully 
as  in  the  Newspaper. 

It  speaks  every  day.  It 
presents  its  message  to  the 
people  when  they  pick  up 
their  paper  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning  at  their  door- 
step. It  speaks  to  them  over 
their  breakfast  -coffee.  It 
fills  in  their  unoccupied  mo- 
ments on  the  suburban  train, 
the  tramway,  the  elevated  or 
the  subway. 

The  morning  paper  reaches 
them  at  breakfast.  The  even- 
ing issue  is  read  by  the  family 
about  the  evening  lamp. 

Thus  into  all  the  interstices 
of  the  day  the  newspaper 
constantly  pours. 

It  is  not  the  incident  of 
some  special  occasion.  It  is 
woven  into  the  whole  fabric 
of  lif.e. 

No  other  agency  so  potent 
for  good  or  ill  is  conceivable. 
It  is  the  blood  of  Public 
Opinion.  It  is  the  breath  of 
life  for  the  Masses. 


This  is  a  staggering  re- 
sponsibility.  It  is  to  be  as- 


sumed by  no  man  without  a 
deep  sense  of  loyalty  to  those 
myriad  lives  he  reaches. 

And  no  words  of  condem- 
nation are  too  strong  for  a 
newspaper  that,  for  profit, 
for  prejudice  or  for  sinister 
ambition,  endeavors  to  de- 
liver the  people  over  into  the 
hands  of  a  self-appointed 
group. 

Because  the  Hearst  papers 
understand  themselves  to  be 

the  servants  of  all  they  have 
refused  to  be  the  servant  of 
any. 

The  Railway,  the  Tele- 
graph and  the  Telephone  are 
every  man's  partner.  In  the 
evolution  of  society  they  have 
become  an  integral  part  of 
every  man's  business. 

And  when  a  business  be- 
comes indispensable  to  all,  it 
is  time  that  it  be  made  re- 
sponsible to  ail,  owned  by  all,, 
managed  by  all,  and  that  the 
profits  go  to  all. 

To  claim  that  the  People, 
through  their  regularly  con- 
stituted, elected  and  respon- 
sible officers*  are  incapable 
of  carrying  on  a  business,  is 
ecLuivalent  to  sajring  that 
democracy  is  a  failure. 

Democracy  is  not  a  failure. 
The  People  are  able  to  trans- 
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act  their  own  public  affairs. 

The  Post  Office  is  operated 
by  the  Government.  Where 

is  the  man  who  would  want 
to  hand  it  over  to  a  private 
company? 

To  be  sure  it  has  its  faults. 
So  have  the  Beef  Trust,  tlie 
Steel  Trust  and  the  Standard 
Oil  Company.  Only  the 
faults  of  one  are  known  and 
published,  of  the  others 
buried  in  the  directors'  room. 

Besides,  the  Post  Office  is 
making  no  millionaires,  build- 
ing no  gilded  palaces  for  its 
promoters,  buying  no  dia- 
monds and  maintaining  no 
private  yachts  for  a  few  fa- 
vorites. All  its  profits  are 
turned  back  to  the  people. 

The  Public  School  is  oper- 
ated by  the  State.  Who 
would  farm  out  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  the 
United  States  to  private  par- 
ties? 


Now  that  War  has  come, 
this  logic,  which  before  was 
weak  and  academic,  sudden- 
ly leaps  into  a  significance  we 
all  can  see. 

When  the  Red  Flag  of 
Danger  was  flaunted  in  the 
East,  the  one  thought  of  all 
was  that,  if  we  would  succeed 


in  our  contest  with  Autoc- 
racy, we  must  Concentrate, 
Co-operate. 

To  stand  bickering  and 
competing  for  private  profit 
while  the  enemy  was  at  our 
gates  would  be  suicide. 

In  one  gesture  of  supreme 
power  therefore  the  Govern- 
ment took  over  the  Railroads. 

In  another  gesture  the 
presidents  of  the  companies 
were  removed  from  their 
operative  positions  and  Fed- 
eral managers,  appointed. 

Did  this  high-handed  pro- 
ceeding bring  business  chaos  ? 
It  did  not. 

Was    there    a  financial 

■panic?  There  was  not.  The 
Stock  Market  stiffened. 

Did  anybody  cry  Socialisraj 
Paternalism  and  Autocracy? 
If  they  did  it  was  not  audible. 

Smoothly,  swiftly  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  slid  into 
the  new  ways  of  efficiency. 
Reforms  were  produced  at 
once  that  had  been  hopeless- 
ly agitated  for  years.  Ad- 
justments for  a  better  serv- 
ice of  the  State  and  of  the 
Public  were  made  over  night, 
though  they  had  been  con- 
demned as  impractical  all 
along. 
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The  Hearst  papers  had 
been  advocating  Public  Own- 
ership in  season  and  out  of 
season.  When  the  pinch 
came,  when  the  nation's  ex- 
istence was  imperilled,  their 
long  labored  argument  sped 
to  a  quick  conclusion. 


The  Hearst  papers  do  not 
assume  the  credit  of  bringing 
about  the  Government  Con- 
trol of  Railways,  but  they 
have  a  right  to  claim  their 
share  in  bringing  this  about. 

And  their  motive  is  plain, 
their  methods  open. 

Their  one  motive  has  been 
the  welfare  of  the  whole 
People.  They  have  been  hon- 
est Servants  of  ttieir  Master. 
As  such  they  have  not  failed 
in  their  high  duty.  They 
have  fought  the  good  fight; 
they  have  kept  the  faith. 


And  the  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  presented  exactly 
similar  conditions.  Now  the 
Government  has  taken  them 
over. 

So  does  any  other  business 
that  has  become  essential  to 
the  communal  life  of  the  peo- 
pie. 


Private  control,  with  as 
powerful  incentive  of  private 
gain  may  be  necessary  in  the 
beginnings  of  public  utili- 
ties. The  men  who  create 
and  venture  should  have 
their  due  reward. 

But  when  any  concern  has 
passed  the  experimental 
stage,  has  become  a  part  of 
public  life,  and  presents  only 
problems  of  administration, 
the  increment  of  profit 
should  go  back  into  the  serv- 
ice of  the  public. 


The  success  of  the  Hearst 
papers  is  attributable  to  one 
basic  thing;  and  that  is  Fi- 
delity to  the  Public. 

And  at  this  time,  when 
America  is  going  forth  to 
make  the  world  a  decent 
place  to  live  in,  no  stauncher 
support  to  this  Government, 
no  more  trustworthy  instru- 
ment at  the  hzmd  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  our 
Army  and  Navy,  can  be 
found  than  this  virile  organi- 
zation, whose  business  it  is 
to  disseminate  truthful  news, 
to  express  sound  opinion  and 
to  act  always  as  the  Tribune 
of  the  People. 


Hosted  by 


Consumers  Didn't  Know  How 
Use  the  Goods 


to 


What  This  Point  Had  to  Do  With  the  Discontinuance  and  Revival  of 
the  Campaign  for  Twinplex,  a  Stropping  Specialty 


CO-INCIDENT  with  the  short- 
age in  safety  razor  blades,  the 
Twinplex  Sales  Company,  of  St. 
Louis,  has  started  an  advertising 
and  sales  drive  for  its  stropper 
for  Gillette  blades.  This  cam- 
paign, as  announced  recently  in 
Printers'  Ink,  will  run  in  full 
pages  and  half-pages  In  a  national 
weekly.  At  the  same 
time  intensive  dealer 
and  window  display 
campaigns  will  be  con- 
ducted, with  demon- 
strators to  show  and 
sell  the  device  strictly 
in  line  with  its  intend- 
ed functions. 

The  Twinplex  is  a 
stropper,  not  a  sharp- 
ener. It  is  sold  on  a 
thirty-day  trial  basis. 
On  this  point  of  dif- 
ference hinges  the  aim 
of  the  present  cam- 
paign. 

When  ■  the  company 
first  put  it  out  in  1910, 
it  advertised  it  in 
newspapers  in  differ- 
ent cities  all  over  the 
country.  Later  it  fol- 
lowed up  this  cam- 
paign by  advertising 
in  national  periodi- 
cals, but  for  several 
years  now  it  has  not 
advertised. 

There  is  an  impor- 
tant reason  for  this. 
This  is  the  distinction 
outlined  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph—that this  device  is  a 
stropper,  not  a  sharpener. 

Any  barber  will  appreciate  the 
diiference.  When  he  sharpens  a 
razor,  he  grinds  it;  but  when  he 
strops  it,  there  is  no  grinding  of 
the  edge.  By  the  process  of 
stropping  he  is  simply  realigning 
the  infinite  microscopic  saw  teeth 
that  comprise  the  cutting  edge 
of  any  razor.    It  is  when  these 


teeth  are  out  of  alignment  that 
the  razor  "pulls,"  and  it  is  strop- 
ping that  takes  ihis  pull  out  of 
shaving. 

These  teeth  are  not  necessarily 
thrown  out  by  the  act  of  shaving. 
Any  barber  will  tell  you  always 
to  strop  a  new  razor  before  using 
it.   Jars  and  jolts,  changes  in  tem- 
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THE  KIND  OF  COPY  THAT  IS  NOW  BEING  FEATURED 


perature,  etc.,  will  disturb  a  cut- 
ting edge,  new  or  old. 

When  the  Twinplex  was  put  on 
the  market,  the  dealers  stocked  on 
the  strength  of  the  advertising, 
and  an  increasing  market  reckon- 
ed by  the  company  as  at  least 
three-quarters  of  a  million  new 
Gillette  purchasers  a  year. 

Almost  from  the  start  its  pro- 
moters began  to  detect  a  snag 
somewhere  in  the  sales  course.  It 
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was  traceable  through  returns  to 
dealers  by  customers  who  took 
advantage  of  the  thirty-day  trial 
offer.  While  not  exceptionally 
large,  nevertheless  these  returns 
were  sufficient  to  indicate  that 
something  was  wrong  somewhere, 
and  responsible  for  a  measure  of 
dealer  apathy  in  pushing  the  ar- 
ticle further. 

After  investi^tion  the  company 
concluded  that  its  device  was  not 
being  sold  by  the  average  dealer 
on  the  proper  basis.  This  was 
not  entirely  the  dealer's  fault;  he 
is  primarily  interested  in  moving 
his  goods.  So  when  a  man  came 
in  and  asked  him  if  the  Twinplex 
would  sharpen  blades,  ten  to  one, 
not  realizing  or  considering  par- 
ticularly the  distinction  between 
sharpening  and  stropping,  the 
dealer  would  say  yes. 

It  is  impossible  to  compute  how 
many  safety-razor  users  take 
proper  care  of  their  outfits ;  clean 
them  properly  and  wash  and  wipe 
the  blades  when  through  using 
them.  But  often  a  man  less  than 
average  careful  of  his  safety  razor 
would  buy  a  Twinplex,  take  it 
home  and  then,  considering  that 
he  had  laid  out  five  dollars  for 
it,  prbceed  tp  get  his  money's 
worth  by  di^ng  up  a  supply  of 
cast-olf  blades,  rusted,  spotted, 
nicked,  etc.  These  he  would  strop 
enthusiastically  with  his  new  pur- 
chase— and  then,  with  morning, 
came  disillusionment.  The  magic 
shave  was  not  forthcoming. 
Whereupon,  remembering  that 
thirty-day  trial  clause,  he  would 
take  his  stropper  back  and  get 
his  five  dollars. 

No-  dealer  likes  to  take  out  of 
the  till  five  dollars  and  hand  it 
the  other  way  across  the  counter. 
Therefore,  when  it  began,  to  ap- 
pear that  the  stropper  was  being 
called  upon  to  perform  services 
quite  outside  of  its  intended  pur- 
pose, the  advertising  was  dropped, 
and  for  the  past  few  years  the 
company  has  been  concentrating 
on  showing  the  retailer  and  his 
salesmen  just  how  and  on  what 
basis  the  stropper  should  be  sold. 

In  this  educational  drive  the 
effort  hinged  on  impressing  the 
retailer  and  his  prospects  alike 


with  the  distinction  between  strop- 
ping and  sharpening.  To  be  sure, 
not  overmuch  emphasis  was 
placed  on  the  latter  point.  After 
all,  the  prospect  is  interested  in 
sharpness,  or  he  won't  buy.  What 
was  done  was  to  impress  him  that 
the  stropper  will  keep  his  blades 
sharp  indefinitely,  and  prolong 
their  usefulness.  In  fact,  he  is 
guaranteed  100  shaves  from  each 
blade — but  he  is  advised  that  it 
is  essential  to  begin  with  the  blade 
before  it  is  hopeless,  and  pref- 
erably new,  if  he  is  going  to  get 
the  utmost  shaving  satisfaction 
from  it. 

SALESMEN    NOW    KNOW    HOW  TO 
MAKE  SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS 

This  revolutionized  the  method 
of  retail  sales  approach,  A  stand- 
ardized selling  method  was  worked 
out  and  repeated  and  repeated  for 
the  benefit  of  the  retailer  and  his 
sales  force.  The  company's  sales- 
men went  in  behind  the  counter 
and  acted  it  out  for  them  again 
and  again  with  real  customers. 

It  goes,  briefly,  somewhat  as 
follows.  A  customer  comes  in 
and  asks  for  a  package  of  Ql- 
lette  blades.  As  the  salesman 
reaches  for  it,  he  remarks  casual- 
ly something  to  this  effect:  "You 
find  the  average  package  some- 
what uneven  in  the  quality  of 
shaves  you  get  from  the  different 
blades,  don't  you?  Sometimes 
even  a  new  blade  will  pull."  The 
prospect  will  usually  agree,  which 
is  the  cue  for  the  salesman  to 
show  the  stropper,  explain  the 
principle  of  the  small  teeth  and 
the  necessity  of  realigning  them, 
even  in  the  case  of  new  blades. 
He  goes  into  the  distinction  be- 
tween grinding  and  stropping.  If 
the  prospect  hesitates,  the  sales- 
man will  offer  to  take  one  of  his 
blades  and  strop  it  for  him,  leav- 
ing it  up  to  him  if  the  shave  he 
gets  with  it  isn't  one  of  the  best 
he  ever  got  out  of  his  safety  razor. 
The  salesman  also  naturally  goes 
into  the  character  of  his  particular 
device. 

It  can  be  appreciated  that,  sold 
on  this  basis,  the  customer  will 
not  be  inclined  to  try  to  work 
miracles  with  old  bla^^^i^^j^U 
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take  the  salesman's  advice  and 
start  using  it  on  new  or  at  least 
reasonably  used  blades.  After 
that,  it  is  up  to  the  machine  to 
make  good. 

Started  in  this  way,  the  com- 
pany has  figured  its  machine  is 
sold  without  misrepresentation  as 
to  performance,  and  that  it  will 
meet  its  guarantee.  It  has,  there- 
fore, been  working  closely  with 
the  dealer  for  the  past  few  years 
to  sell  it  this  way. 

All  this  careful  concentration  on 
reaching  the  prospect  at  the 
closest  point  of  contact  between 
him  and  the  manufacturer  has 
proved  ideal  preparation  for  the 
company  to  resume  its  advertising 
as  soon  as  it  was  fairly  certain 
tKat  the  retailer  was  well  enough 
acquainted  with  the  proposition  to 
sell  it  for  just  what  it  will  do. 

And  hardly  a  better  time  than 
this  could  have  been  chosen  for 
starting  in  again.  Printers'  Ink 
published  several  weeks  ago  an 
account  of  the  extreme  scarcity 
of  safety-razor  blades  of  all 
makes,  and  the  effect  it  is  having 
on  the  advertising  of  safety 
razors.  It  is  harder  to  get  blades 
of  sorhe  makes  than  it  was  to  get 
sugar  last  winter.  In  fact,  many 
dealers  are  taking  the  opportunity 
to  urge  customers  to  buy  a  whole 
outfit,  particularly  of  the  cheaper 
razors,  because  for  a  dollar  or 
little  more  they  can  get  both  a 
razor  and  the  blades  that  come 
with  it.  When.it  is  a  question  of 
tfie  alternative  or  no  diaves,  the 
customer  is  usually  willing  to 
make  the  compromise,  for  the  sake 
of  immediate  convenience.  Some 
of  the  manufacturers  of  the  cheap- 
er makes  are  advertising  heavily 
just  now,  and  dealers  are  hav- 
ing a  grand  housecleaning  of 
safety-razor  stocks  these  days. 

Therefore,  this  company  in  its 
window  drive  is  urging  the  pros- 
pect to  get  its  stropper,  with  the 
comment  that  one  packet  of  blades 
will  last  him  thfough  the  war. 
To  the  man  who  has  found  diffi- 
culty in  getting  his  blades,  this 
hint  in  the  window  is  undoubtedly 
worth  more  than  a  second's  con- 
sideration. And  with  the  dealer 
now  ready  to  sell  him  on  the 


proper  basis,  the  company's  pros- 
pects are  ripe  for  advertising. 

The  advertising  copy  em- 
phasizes the  functions  of  strop- 
ping. It  displays  prominently 
sectional  views  of  a  razor  edge, . 
stropped  and  unstropped,  and  re- 
marks that  the  one-hundredth 
shave  from  a  stropped  blade  is 
better  than  the  first  shave  from 
a  new  but  unstropped  blade.  And 
it  still  features  the  thirty-day  free 
trial  offer. 

It  must  not  be  gathered  that  the 
company  is  back  in  the  advertis- 
ing lists  solely  because  of  the 
present  emergency  opportunity.  It 
stopped  advertising  because  it 
found  that  not  advertising  alone 
would  keep  its  goods  sold  when 
they  weren't  sold  right.  Now 
feeling  that  it  has  largely  removed 
the  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
keeping  these  goods  sold,  it  is 
advertising  to  sell  them  again. 
And  this  time  it  is  using  its  ad- 
vertising to  back  up  the  sales 
knowledge  of  its  particular  prop- 
osition it  has  disseminated  among 
the  men  behind  the  counter,  so 
that  when  prospects  come  in  they 
are  just  that  much  more  sold  on 
the  goods  for  just  what  they  will 
do,  and  will  not  expect  the  im- 
possible. 


Bayer  Company  to  Advertise 
Direct 

Beginning  October  1  the  advertising 
of  tlie  Bayer  Company,  manufacturers 
of  Aspirin,  will  be  handled  direct.  The 
account  was  developed  by  the  George 
Batten  Company  three  or  four  years 
ago.  The  new  poHcy  of  handling  the 
advertising  direct  is  in  the  nature  of 
an  experiment  by  the  Bayer  Company, 
itaymond  Foster  is  the  advertising  man- 
ager. The  company's  advertising  is'  to 
be  continued  in  as  great  volume  as 
heretofore.  It, will  be  remembered  that 
this  company  was  taken  over  by  the 
alien  property  custodian. 


Agency  Man's  Son  Wounded 
in  Action 

W.  H,  Sutherland,  vice-president  of 
the  Procter  &  Collier  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
has  received  word  that  his  son.  Lieu- 
tenant Paul  Sutherland,  of  the  Royal 
Flying.  Corps,  was  wounded  recently 
four  times  by  machine-gun  bullets  in  an 
air  fight  with  German  planes.  None  of 
the  wounds  is  serious,  it  is  believed. 
The  engagement  occtirred  during  a 
bombing  expedition  over  the  German 
lines.  , 

Hosted  byCjOOgle 
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Copies  Furnished  for 
Checking 

Rules  *  Touching  Advertisers  and 
Advertising  Agencies  —  Recent 
Statement  of  the  New  York  Post- 
master Modifies  Previous  Ruling 
— ^Paper  Section's  Chief  Thinks 
Government  Officials  Should  Sub- 
scribe, Too 


A NOTICE  relating  to  the  mail- 
ing of  second-class  publica- 
tions to  advertising  agents  was 
sent  to  New  York  City  publishers 
last  week  by  Postmaster  Thomas 
G.  Fatten.  After  explaining  that 
the  notice  is  supplementary  to  the 
circular  of  August  2  containing  a 
ruling  of  the  Third  Postmaster 
General  on  "Restrictions  on  Cop- 
ies of  Publications  Sent  to  Adver- 
tisers "  the  latter  official  is  quoted 
as  follows : 

"With  respect  to  copies  of  pub- 
lications entered  as  second-class 
matter  sent  in  proof  of  and  on 
account  of  the  insertion  of  an  ad- 
vertisement, you  are  advised  that 
when  an  advertisement  is  placed 
by  an  advertising  agent,  a  copy  of 
the  publication  containing  such 
advertisement  may  be  sent  for 
checking  purposes  at  the  publish- 
ers' second-class  pound  rates  of 
postage  to  the  advertising  agent 
as  well  as  to  the  advertiser,  but 
when  an  agent  places  two  or  more 
advertisements  in  the  same  issue, 
only  one  copy  of  said  issue  can  be 
mailed  to  him  at  the  pound  rates." 

This  is  a  modification  of  a  pre- 
vious ruling  which  provided  that 
a  copy  of  the  issue  containing  the 
advertisement  could  be  sent  only 
to  the  advertiser. 

Under  the  regulations  .  recently 
established  by  the  War  Industries 
Board  to  reduce  the  consumption 
of  paper,  all  free  copies  to  adver- 
tisers except  not  more  than  one 
each  for  checking  purposes  are 
eliminated.  Sending  free  copies 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  cir- 
culation or  advertising  is  forbid- 
den except  upon  application  and 
except  to  a  Hmit  of  one  per  cent 
of  circulation. 

Advertising  agents  who  desire 
to  keep  a  full  file  of  the.  publica- 


tions they  are  using  find  that  un- 
der the  new  regulation  they  are 
not  entitled  to  free  copies  of 
those  issues  that  do  not  contain 
advertisements  of  their  clients. 
Publishers  desirous  of  helping 
them  out  have  asked  if  it  would 
be  permissible  for  them  to  send, 
upon  request,  the  omitted  copies 
from  the  one  per  cent  of  circula- 
tion allowed  them  as  sample 
copies. 

From  information  secured  at 
the  New  York  Post  Office,  it  was 
learned  that  sample  copies,  as 
such,  cannot  be  mailed  under 
pound  or  second-class  rates  more 
than  three  times  to  the  same  ad- 
dress. If  the  publisher  desires  to 
send  to  agents,  upon  request,  any 
of  the  sample  copies  under  the 
one  per  cent  of  circulation  limi- 
tation, he  must  pay  postage  at  the 
rate  of  one  cent  for  four  ounces. 
Whether  this  course  will  be  re- 
garded by  the  War  Industries 
Board  as  permissible  has  not  been 
announced. 

Another  question  that  has 
arisen  among  publishers  is  as  to 
whether  they  are  allowed  to  fur- 
nish copies  to  important  branch 
offices  of  advertising  agencies,  es- 
pecially in  cases  where  the  adver- 
tisements w6re  placed  direct  with 
the  periodicals  by  those  offices. 
According  to  the  postal  authori- 
ties this  is  not  permissible,  the 
idea  being  that  the  branch  office 
can  use  for  checking  purposes  the 
copy  sent  to  the  main  office. 

Under  contracts  made  with  ad- 
vertisers for  space  in  their  peri- 
odicals, publishers  have  hereto- 
fore sometimes  agreed  to  furnish 
several  copies  of  their  issues  to 
them.  Notwithstanding  a  recent 
postal  order  forbids  the  publisher 
to  furnish  more  than  one  copy,  a 
number  of  advertisers  contend 
that  they  are  entitled  to  the  ex- 
tra copies,  which,  of  course,  must 
be  furnished  at  the  higher  rate  of 
postage.  Other  publishers  have 
offered  to  refund  the  amount  rep- 
resented by  the  unexpired  por- 
tion of  the  contract.  In  reply  to 
an  inquiry  on  the  subject  made  by 
an  advertiser,  Thomas  E.  Don- 
nelley, chief  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Section  of  ^^.J^ofe^^ies 
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The  Madoff  brothers 
were  "up  against  it  — 

THEY  were  certain  that  in  their  "Tweed-O-Wool"  suits 
and  coats  they  had  a  line  that  ought  to  prove  a  rapid 
seller  for  any  high-grade  store  in  Philadelphia. 
But  the  stores  didn't  seem  lo  agree  with  them. 
So  the  Madoff  Brothers— The  M.  &  M.  Company  of 
Scranton,  Pa.— took  their  troubles  to  the  PUBLIC  LEDGER 
and  requested  co-operation  and  assistance  in  securing  the 
opening  wedge. 

The  PUBLIC  LEDGER  suggested  that  they  approach 
Blaylock  &  Blynn — one  of  Philadelphia's  highest-grade  shops. 
They  did  so,  and  obtained  a  trial  order  for  500  coats  and 
suits 

Tweed-O-Wool  advertisements,  prepared  by  direction  of 
Mr.  Robert  Tinsman,  president  of  the  Federal  Advertising 
Agency,  began  to  appear  in  the  PUBLIC  LEDGER. 

Within  a  week  not  one  garment  of  the  original  order  re- 
mained in  the  store ! 

"In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  placed  our  first  order  vir- 
tually at  the  fag-end  of  the  season,"  said  Mr.  Orr,  manager 
of  Blaylock  &  Blynn,  "we  were  compelled  to  order  another 
thousand  garments  almost  immediately,  and  even  these  did  not 
last  long.  We  have  contracted  for  3,000  coats  and  suits 
for  Fall." 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that,  once  the  ice  had  been 
broken  in  Philadelphia,  buyers  from  all  sections  of  the  country 
became  anxious  to  stock  the  line  they  had  formerly  declined. 
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TO  the  ancients,  all  books  were  rare  and 
beautiful,  but  the  modern  who  gets  out  a 
booklet  is  trying  to  sell  something.  He 
wrestles  with  fact  and  argument,  heading  and  close, 
illustration  and  border,  engravmgs  and  color. 

When  selection  of  paper  is  his  first  step,  his  job 
is  easier  and  its  success  more  certain. 

Effective  planning  of  printing  means  more  than 
choosing  the  right  paper  for  the  right  job.  It  means 
building  your  whole  printing  program,  from  laying 
out  the  dummy  to  starting  the  press,  upon  the  sure 
foundation  of  standardized  paper. 

A  Warren  Standard  has  been  created  for  each 
established  book-printifig  paper  need.    It  is  well 

^2  ■    ^  T  •  "-1  ILJTU-  ^ 
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that  you  should  know  these  standards  before  you 
plan  printed  matter  of  any  kind. 

In  weight,  thickness,  tint,  receptivity  to  engrav- 
ings, performance  in  the  pressroom,  binding  and 
folding  qualities  one  sheet  of  Warren's  Standard 
Printing  Papers  is  as  much  like  any  other  sheet  of 
the  same  grade  as  human  skill  can  make  it.  Warren 
Standards  of  manufacture,  inspection,  testing  and 
proving  take  care  of  that. 

To  make  it  perfectly  plain  what  the  different 
Warren  Standards  are  and  to  show  how  each  fills  a 
definite  printing  need  the  191 8  Warren  Suggestion 
Book  has  been  prepared. 

If  you  knew  one-tenth  of  the  ways  in  which  this 
book  makes  for  greater  security  in  planning  printing, 
less  trouble  and  less  expense  in  executing  it,  you 
would  send  for  a  copy  today.  The  extreme  reluct- 
ance with  which  sales  and  advertising  managers  loan 
this  book  even  for  a  short  time,  is  a  good  index  of 
how  precious  it  is.  Sent  to  buyers  of  printing; 
to  printers,  engravers,  and  their  salesmen. 

S.  D.WARREN  COMPANY 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


'^^Qonstant  8xceilence  of  T'roduct" 
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Board,  recently  wrote  as  follows ; 

"Our  rulings  specifically  pro- 
hibit a  publisher  from  sending 
more  than  one  copy  to  an  adver- 
tiser, and  in  spite  of  your  con- 
tract to  that  effect,  we  must  in- 
sist that  the  publisher  send  only 
one  copy  to  you  as  part  of  his 
advertising  contract.. 

"There  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  insist,  if  you  so  de- 
sire, upon  the  publisher  rebating 
to  you  the  amount  of  the  unex- 
pired subscriptions  for,  the  extra 
copies  which  are  covered  by  his 
contract." 

The  publishers  of  a  technical 
paper,  a  member  of  the  Associ- 
ated Business  Papers,  Inc.,  in 
handling  the  case  of  an  advertiser 
who  had  been  receiving  several 
free  copies,  wrote  to  him  as  fol- 
lows, after  citing  the  ruling  of  the 
War  Industries  Board : 

"It  will  therefore  be  impossible 
after  September  IS  to  continue 
the  free  subscriptions  for  which 
your  contracts  with  us  provide. 
The  most  equitable  adjustment 
that  suggests  itself  to  us  is  to  re- 
fund to  you  the  value  of  the  un- 
expired term  of  your  subscrip- 
tions, and  a  check  for  the  same, 
as  per  enclosed  statement,  is  trans- 
mitted herewith." 

Since  the  order  cutting  off  free 
copies  went  into  effect  publishers 
have  received  a  number  of  pro- 
tests from  Government  officials. 
When  the  Postmaster-General 
says  there  is  no  objection  to  mail- 
ing such  copies  under  second-class 
rates,  Mr.  Donnelley  contends  that 
the  Government  should  pay  regu- 
lar subscription  rates  for  such 
publications  as  they  may  need  in 
their  work.  He  can  see  no  rea- 
son for  making  an  exception  to 
the  rule  in  favor  of  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  Government. 


Women's  Ad    Club   to  Sell 

Bonds 

The  Chicago  Women's  Advertising 
Club  has  launched  a  campaign  to  sel) 
$40,000  worth  of  Liberty  Bonds  to  its 
■members  during  the  Fourth  Liberty 
Bond  drive.  This  is  just  do'ible  the 
ciuota  in  the  third  drive.  At  that  time 
the  club  sold  $20,000  worth,  each  mem- 
ber buytng  a  bond  in  her  own  behalf 
and  contributing  toward  buying  a  bond 
for  the  club. 


"Time,  Please?" 

Very  few  telephone  centrals  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States  now  act  as 
"master  clocks,"  most  of  them  inform- 
ing persons  who  inquire  for  the  cor- 
rect time  that  they  are  not  permitted 
to  give  it. 

C.  S.  Osgood,  proprietor  of  "The 
Little  Store  With  the  Big  Stock,"  u;) 
in  Honlton,  Me.,  has  capitalized  this 
innovation  by  inserting  the  fallowing 
advertisement: 

"Hello,  Central! 

Correct  time,  please?" 
"Sorry,  but  it  has  become  neces- 
sary to  discontinue  giving  the  time 
of.  day.    Shall  I  connect  you  with  . 
Osgood, 

the  accommodating  jeweler?  He  is 
glad  to  tell  you  the  time  and  will 
teach  your  watch  or  clock  to  tell 
you,  too.    Try  him. 

Phone  253  W" 
As  a  result  of  this  advertisement, 
Mr.  Osgood  reports,  that  he  has  had 
to  install  two  additional  telephones  to 
take  care  of  his  calls  and  is  hard  put 
to  secure  enough  men  to  handle  his 
repair  work. — "Retail  Public  Ledger," 
Philadelphia. 


Miss  Abrams  with  A.  D.  S. 

Blanche  D.  Abrams,  former  publicity 
manager  of  Gotham  Studios,  Inc.,  New 
York,  and  earlier  on  the  advertising 
staffs  of  Franklin  Simon  &  Co.,  and 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  advertising  manager  of  the 
Americati  Druggists'  Syndicate,  Long 
Island  City,  and  managing  editor  of  the 
A.  D.  S,  official  organ,  "The  Voice," 
succeeding  Marvin  S.  Smallheiser,  who 
has  entered  the  Service. 


.  Prudential  Pushes  Liberty  Bond 
Sales 

Advertisements  of  the  Liberty  Loan, 
varying  in  size  from  full  pages  to  500 
lines,  will  be  printed  in  from  two  to 
six  papers  in  each  city  where  the  Pru- 
dential Insurance  Company  has  a  su- 
perintendent. In  addition,  25,000  field 
representatives  will  sell  Liberty  Bonds 
among  the  policyholders  of  the  com- 
pany. 


Winne  Makes  a  Change 

Howard  G.  Winne  has  joined  the 
service  department  of  the  Johnston 
Overseas  Advertising  Service,  New 
York,  He  was  formerly  with  the 
Gotham  Advertising  Company,  of  that 
city. 


Harris  Manages  Truck  Sales 

H.  F.  Harris  has  been  made  genera! 
sales  manager  of  the  Republic  Truck 
Company,  Alma,  Mich.  He  joined  this 
company  last  February  a?  indui^rial 
engineer.         .    Hosted  by  GoOglC 
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RELY  ON  THE  LABEL 


IN  the  eighteentK  century,  Bristol 
Board,  named  after  the  English  city 
— or  papier  de  Rouen,  after  the  French 
city — was  made  by  pasting  sheets  of  hand-, 
made  paper  together,  two  by  two,  and  pil- 
ing them  into  a  hand  press.  The  boards 
thus  made  were  hung  in  a  loft  and,  during 
this  slow  drying  process,  taken  down  from 
time  to  time  for  further  pressing. 

In  the  twentieth  century,  the  carefully  pre- 
pared pulp  flows  through  a  cylinder  paper 
machine  and  comes  out  a  beautiful  sheet. 

DOVE  MILL  BRISTOL 
George  W.  Wheelwright  Paper  Go. 

BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS 


Reprinied  from  Print/ri'  Ini  of  June  27.  191S 


Will  Replace  Size  with  Color  in 
Next  Year's  Catalogue 

Wick  Narrow  Fabric  Company  WiU  Rely  on  Pullmg  Power  to  Offset 
Necessary  Cut  in  Number  of  Pages 

By  Philip  Francis  Nowlan 


i;XT  year,  as  f^-^as^we  can 
make  plans  that  far 
our   catalogue    will  contain 
pages,  but  they  will  all  be  in  color! 
Our   experience   indicates    that  the 
increased  use  of  color  will  balance, 
not  more  than  make  up  for  the  de- 

in  size.'   

John  E.Wick,  presidentand  fomider 
of  the  Wick  Narrow  Fabric  Company 
—known  in  the  trade  as  "Wick 
of  Philadelphia" — so  summed  up  to 
me  his  ^th  in  the  pulling  power  of 
color  in  advertising,  particularly  as 
appUed  to  fancy  hat  bands  for  both 


Narrow  Fabric  Co.      In  the 
place  the  product,  fancy  ha 
is  by  no  means  a  neces 
come    with    neat,  pi 
ready  on  them.  T 
fancy    bands,  p 
expenditure  e 
hat  purcha 
thing,  th 
Vogue's 
extrem 
certai 

will  help  you  to  make  a 
"       small  book  take  the  place 
of  a  large  one.    A  beautiful 
picture  in  full  color  on  the  cover^ 


Color 
Illustration 


themen;_8hatandthe  mminery  trades  .^^^^  ^^^^^ 
His  faith  IS  the  result  of  some   ten  ^i-""        f  a  ^ 

yeis'  Sperience  in  the  use  of  color  ^paper,  saving  postage,  yet  give  to 


advertising  in  greater  or  less  pro- 
portion to  black  and  white,  with  lai^e 
appropriations  and  comparatively  small 
ones,  and  of  a  business  which  adver- 
tised from  the  begmning,  fifteen  years 
ago. 

The  catalc^e  to  which  he  referred, 
of  course,  is  designed  for  the  trade — 
not  for  the  public.  About  twenty 
»\.jH^^!^Tid  are  sent  out  each  'ssue. 
'  Hieyare  "silent  salesmen"  m  them* 
selves,  Mr.  Wick  informed  me,  not 
only  supplementing  the  work  of  the 
salesmen,  but  actually  doing  the  work 
of  a  large  number  of  men  who  other- 
wise would  have  to  be  added  to  the 
V^esent  comparatively  sm^lforce 
The'  catalogue  to-da5ris~sinaIler  than 
it  used  to  be  owing  to  conditions 
which  ajl  firms  issuing  them  have  had 
and  it  is  not  entirely  fn 
;th  rising  costs  of  paper  and  printin; 
Mr.  Wick  expects  the  color  concen- 
tration, with  less  weight,  to  produce 
bi^er  returns  per  dollar  of  expendi- 


There  are  several  thmgs  to  be 
borne  in  mind  in  considering 
the    sales    problem    of    the  Wick 
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paper,  saving  postage,  yet  give  to 
your  book  a  more  attractive  intro- 
duction to  the  reader. 

The  nearer  your  advertising 
literature  approaches  an  actual 
.demonstration  of  your  product, 
'the  more  effective  it  becomes  as 
a  factor  in  your  selling  force. 
Color  will  enable  you  to  show  your 
goods  as  they  actually  appear. 

We  will  advise  you  concerning 
I  the  judicious  use  of  "Color  in 
Advertising,"  with  practical  ideas 
and  plans  for  folders,  catalogs  and 
other  sales  literature. 


The  Munro  &  H 

.Booklets  Lithog 

Catalogs  G  Coloi 

Color  Inserts  4i«-422  wi 

Post  Cards  ^J  EW 
Calendarfl^^i^d  byGoOgiC 


pfertising  literature  would  enable  the  average  concern  to  solve  many  c 
the  problems  of  the  present  rapid  changes. 

OW"  many  of  the  stars  on  your 
service  fla^  represent  a  member 
our  sales  force  in  the  service  of 
country? 

ou  cannot  easily  replace  these  men, 
you  can  make  your  advertising 
ature  work  harder  for  you. 

ffcctive  prejiaration  in  advance  of 
salesmen  you  have  reniaining^  will 
them  to  carry  the  extra  load. 

raveling  expenses  have  largely  in- 
sed,  less  baggage  is  imperative, 
y  call  must  be  calculated  and  inade 
■oductive  as  possible.  This  means 
some  territory  will  have  to  go 
ivered  by  the  salesman. 

he  use  of  carefully  planned  dc- 
nive  literature  will  enable  you  to 
?r  regularly,  and  at  a  moderate 
,  territory  that  might  otherwise  of 
;ssily  be  neglected,  and  permit 
salesman  to  concentrate  on  the 
L  spots. 

cHeve  the  salesman  of  missionary 
k,  and  prepare  for  future  business 
— there  is  no  more  success- 
means  at  hand  than  can  be 
id  in  advertising  literature  j 

give  to  the 
)a  ration  of 
r  literature 
same  carc- 

considcr- 
n  you  use 
mploying  a 
^sman,  on 
>sc  efforts 
•h  of  your 
■s  succes-i 
it  depend 
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GOOD  WILL 
INSURANCE 

No  matter  kow  severely  war  condi- 
tions kave  curtailed  your  output,  you 
must  teep  alive  tke  trade  mark  wkick 
kas  cost  you  years  of  effort  to  estatlisk. 
By  judicious  advertising  you  can  insure 
tke  good  will  wKicK  your  product  kaa 
created,  agamst  tke  inroads  of  inferior 
products  and  substitutes. 

Tke  A.mencan  Fruit  Grower  reackes 
tke  most  prosperous  class  of  farm  people 
in  tke  world.  It  is  tke  only  national 
fruit  growers  journal  and  affords  tke 
most  direct  contact  witk  tke  rickest 
agricultural  market. 
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Advertising  That  Produces  "  Un- 
traceable" Business 

How  the  Beaver  Board   Companies   Have  Fared   Under  "Eflsentiar^ 

Regulations 


HALIFAX  ■  had  been  shocked 
and  wounded  to  the  quick 
by  the  disaster  in  the  harbor.  A 
blizzard  was  raging.  Half  the 
homes  in  a  large  area  of  the  city 
were  torn  to  pieces,  nerves  were 
raw,  hearts  were  broken  and  time 
was  precious.  With  all  these 
things,  why  was  it  that  the  relief 
committee  in  wiring  out  for  sup- 
plies so  badly  needed  should  have 
put  in  a  requisition  for  "300,000 
feet  of  beaver  board"  instead 
of  simply  saying  wallboard. 

This  little  question  uncovers  a 
force  to  which  the  Beaver  Board, 
Companies,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  giv- 
ing serious  thought  just  now— 
what  we  might  call  the  latent  ef- 
fect of  advertising. 

How  important  is  this  force? 
How  can  it  be  stored  up  against 
the  day  of  need?  Is  it  of  any 
practical  commercial  value,  and 
if  so,  how  are  its  effects  appar- 
ent ?  These  are  some  of  the 
questions  which  have  presented 
themselves  to  Beaver  Board  ex- 
ecutives, who,  6ghting  clear  of  the 
psychological  problems  involved, 
have  answered  them  in  their  plans 
for  next  year's  advertising. 

Clear  analysis  of  certain  well- 
defined  market  conditions  has 
convinced  them  that  advertising 
has  the  power  of  storing  itself  up 
and  is  transformed  into  direct 
sales  energy  by  some  unusual  set 
of  drcumstances,  just  as  powder 
might  be  stored,  and  its  energy 
released  by  a  chance  spark. 

Yes.  Beaver  Board  is  oversold, 
and,  like  other  manufacturers,  a 
great  part  of  the  product  will  be 
used  directly  or  indirectly  on 
Government  work,  but  the  com- 
panies are  not,  as  some  other 
manufacturers  are  doing,  accept- 
ing this  business  as  a  gift  from 
the  gods.  Those  in  the  manage- 
ment' have  dug  deep,  analyzed, 
with  the  result  that  they  are  con- 
vinced that  a  lot  of  the  50-called 
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"war  business"  which  seems  to 
■  drop  from  the  sky  into  the  man- 
ufacturer's lap  is  really  the  re- 
sult of  advertising — ^latent  adver- 
tising. Beaver  Board  proposes  to 
lay  up  more  of  this  queer  form 
of  business  energy.  It  may  come 
in  handy  before  these  unsettled 
times  are  over. 

VARIOUS  WAYS  OF  CONSIDERING  AD- 
VEftTISING 

You  have  been  told  that  adver- 
tising is  a  sort  of  nickel-in-the- 
slot  machine,  where  jrou.  drop  your 
money  in  the  little  chink  at  the 
top  and  business  comes  out  of 
the  hopper.  Others  have  told  you 
that  "prestige  stuff"  is  the  thing 
that  counts,  that  advertising  is  a 
good  deal  like  building  up  a  fam- 
ily tree  and  you  can't  accomplish 
much  in  a  year  or  two,  but  the 
Beaver  Board  peopleare  now  look- 
ing upon  a  third  phase  of  adver- 
tising's power,  this  latent  force 
we  have  mentioned. 

According  to  Leon  A.  Selmat^ 
advertising  manager  for  the  com- 
panies, this  force  is  a  good  deal 
like  a  trusty  old  dog  Tray,  who 
does  nothing  but  hang  around  the 
house  and  eat  his  meals  until  the 
night  the  wolf  breaks  in,  and  then 
he  promptlv.  comes  to  life  and 
saves  the  day.  If  the  wolf  had 
never  come  dog  Tray  would  never 
have  been  given  credit,  for  being 
more  than  a  food  consumer.  In 
like  manner  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  war  and  '  its  suddenly 
changed  conditions  wie  would 
never  have  given  much  thought 
to  this  phase  of  advertising,  which 
neither  comes  under  the  head  of 
"direct  return,"  "accumulative"  or 
"prestige,"  and  yet  its  power  is 
just  as  definite  and  valuable  as 
any  of  these  three.  ■ 

This  is  borne  out  hy  the  expefi- 
ence  of  Beaver  Board  during  the 
last  few  years  of  war.  Mr.  Sel- 
man  told  how,  when  asked  what 
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steps  his  company  had  taken  to 
induce  the  Government  to  buy 
Beaver  Board  by  the  millions  of 
feet  for  army  cantonments. 

"There  was  no  organized  effort 
to  'sell'  the  Government  on  Beav- 
er Board,"  he  said.  "In  fact,  the 
early  orders  for  the  cantonments 
were  allotted  to  the  various  manu- 
facturers of  wallboard  according 
to  their  facilities  for  production. 
The  thing  that  has  helped  us  par- 
ticularly is  a  strange  quality  in 
advertising  whereby  an  impres- 
sion is  created  that  does  not  bear 
fruit  at  the  time  it  is  made,  but 
produces  its  results  at  some  later 
time.  Thousands  of  men  have 
had  a  hand  in  the  selection  of 
materials  for  the  cantonments  and 
other  Government  work  who 
probably  never  before  in  their 
lives  were  prospects  for  a  foot  of 
wallboard^  but  they  had  seen 
Beaver  Board  advertising  to  such 
an  extent  that, to  them  wallboard 
was  Beaver  Board  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  more  than  a 
score  of  wallboard  manufactur- 
ers ifi  the  field.  They  were  work- 
ing at  high  pressure.  There  was 
no  time  to  go  into  every  detail  as 
one  might  do  in  ordinary  times, 
so  it  is  quite  natural  that  the  un- 
prejudiced contractor  or  engineer 
should  specify  the  material  by  a 
name  which  he  had  heard  most 
about 

The  manner  in  which  Beaver 
Board  and  other  brands  of  wall- 
board  found  new  outlets  due  to 
war  conditions  is  of  keen  general 
interest.  By  all  the  rules  there 
should  have  been  a  paralysis.  But 
there  has  been  a  boom. 

The  lack  of  volume  that  resulted 
in  the  falling  off  of  building  op- 
erations along  normal  pre-war 
-lines '  has  been  more  than  offset 
by  the  demand  which  has  been 
caused  by  imperative  war  needs. 
Wallboard  is  being  used  for  in- 
dustrial purposes  and  on  the  farm 
in  quantities  larger  than  ever. 
The  increase  in  labor  at  industrial 
centres  has  caused  acute  housing 
conditions.  In  some  cases  it  has 
been  met  by  rapidly  erecting  sub- 
stantial homes  for  the  influx  of 
workmen  and  wallboard  has  played 
a  leading  part  in  the  comple- 


tion of  many  such  colonies.  In 
other  sections  there  has  been  a 
remodeling  campaign  where  wall- 
board  has  been  used  to  repair  old 
homes,  build  new  rooms,  and  uti- 
lize the  waste  spaces  such  as  the 
attics,  so  that  there  would  be 
enough  rooming  and  boarding  fa- 
cilities to  house  the  workers. 

The  increased  tise  of  wallboard 
on  the  farm  has  been  due,  for 
one  reason,  to  the  fact  that  it  can 
be  used  for  making  the  necessary 
repairs  to  the  home  and  other 
buildings  without  requiring  any 
skilled  help  from,  town.  The 
farmer  has  been  receiving  higher 
prices  for  his  crops  and  in  many 
cases  has  felt  justified  in  giving 
his  home  much  needed  repairs, 
although  he  has  not  felt  the  need 
of  rebuilding  at  this  time. 

war's  effect  om  the  business 

Although  wallboard  in  normal 
times  holds  a  definite  place  in  the 
.building  material  field,  it  may  well 
be  styled  a  "war-time"  building 
material.  A  year  and  a  half  ago, 
when  the  Government  entered  up- 
on a  war  programme  the  drafting 
and  training  of  the  national  army 
was  the  first  consideration  in  pre- 
paring America  for  war.  The 
Government  inaugurated  one  of 
the  most  pretentious  building  en- 
terprises ever  attempted.  It  erect- 
ed sixteen  separate  cities,  or  can- 
tonments, each  one  to  house  a 
population  of  40,000.  And  they 
were  permanent  training  quarters, 
not  canvas  camps. 

Speed  was-  the  driving  force  in 
the  building  of  the  cantonments.' 
Yet  it  was  recognized  that  the 
buildings  should  be  well  built, 
durable,  sanitary,  and  have  a 
reasonable  degree  of  comfort. 
That  meant  putting  some  form  of 
inside  finish  on  the  walls  and 
ceilings.  What  material  could 
have  so  well  served  the  purpose 
as  wallboard? 

Wallboard  obviously  was  the 
logical  material  to  use.  It  could 
be  apphed  as  soon  as  the  outside 
construction  was  completed  and 
it  would  make  a  building  ready 
for  use  in  just  a  few  days.  It 
also  had  the  great  advantage  that 
it  could  be  Rrc^p^rl^;;^^g^kly 
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applied  by  any  workman.  No 
skilled  knowledge  was  necessary. 
It  could  be  handled  by  the  samt 
men  who  were  putting  up .  the 
framework  and  outside  construc- 
tion. 

The  wallboard  required  for 
those  sixteen  huge  training  camps 
totaled  more  than  a  hundred  mil- 
lion square  feet.  It  was  an  em- 
ergency call  that  had  to  be  quickly 
answered.  But  the  wallboard  in- 
dustry was  equal  to  the  situation. 
The  ful!  requirements  of  the 
Government  were  met  and  the 
wallboard  industry  was  able  to 
produce  the  quantities  required 
because  of  the  large  production 
facilities  which  the  industry  had 
developed  on  the  basis  of  the  reg- 
ular demand,  which  had  been  de- 
veloped before  we  entered  the 
war. 

On  top  of  the  Government's 
hundred-million-foot  order,  the 
industry  has  supplied  more  than 
fifty,  million  feet  for  what  might 
be  called  auxiliary,  war-time  build- 
ing. This  additional  footage  has 
been  used  for  administration 
buildings,  hospitals,  officers'  quar- 
ters, supply  stations  and  other 
buildings  of  that  nature.  Further- 
more, many  million  feet  have  been 
furnished  to  the  Canadian,  Brit- 
ish, French  and  Italian  Giavern- 
ments  to  be  used  for  similar  pur- 
poses. 

Wallboard.  apparently,  is  going 
to  become  increasingly  essential 
as  the  war  proceeds.  The  same 
reasons  that  prompted  its  use  in 
normal  times  are  ,the  - reasons  its 
use  has  become  doubly  important 
under  present  conditions.  This 
has  been  true  in  the  home,  office, 
factory  or.  store.  It  is  markedly 
true  in  industrial  housing.  Aird 
it-  is  just  as  true  on  the' farm. 
If  we  will  confine  ourselves  to 
the  advantages  that  make  the  use 
of  wallboard  advisable  in  essential 
farm  building  improvements  we 
will  find  that  these  advantages, 
which  prompt  its  use  on  the  farm, 
can  be  placed  under  three  classi- 
fications- (1)  Economy,  of  Dis- 
tribution, (2)  Conservation*  of 
Labor,  (3)  Postponement  of  New 
Building: 

Consider   the   fact   that  one 


freight  car  will  carry  enough 
wallboard  to  cover  as  much  su- 
perficial wall  area  as  will  five  car- 
loads of  plastering  materials  ;ind 
as  much  as  three  carloads  of  other 
wall  and  ceiling  materials.  This 
means  a  saving  of  two  to  three 
freight  cars  to  be  diverted  to  car- 
rying munitions  or  other  supplies 
of  war  every  time  a  car  of  wall- 
board  is  used  in  preference  to 
other  wall  and  ceiling  materials. 
Within  the  present  year  it  means 
a  total  of  11,000  to  22,000  freight 
cars. 

Its  comparatively  light  weight 
and  the  small  shipping  space  re- 
quired by  wallboard  has  further 
advantages  when  we  take  into 
account  local  deliveries.  A 
farmer,  for  instance,  can  drive  to 
his  nearest  town  and  pile  up  in 
one  load  all  the  wallboard  re- 
quired for  several  rooms  or  a 
whole  house,  where  two  or  ttiree 
trips  might  otherwise  be  needed. 
Again  a  saving  of  time,  labor 
and  transportation. 

SAVING  LABOR 

There  is  no  more  vital  thing 
in  this  war  than  the  need  to 
conserve  labor.  Wallboard  has 
always  saved  labor.  One  of  its 
principal  appeals  has  been  just 
this.  Wallboard  saves  labor  in 
two  ways.  It  takes  less  time  to 
apply  and  decorate  and  the  work 
can  be  handled  from  start  to 
finish  by  anyone  who  is  at  all 
handy  ,with  hammer,  saw  and 
paint  brush.  That  means  that  the 
farmer  can  do  the  work  himself 
or  with  the  assistance  of  his  reg- 
ular help.  And-this  is  particular- 
ly important  when  we  consider 
the  scarcity 'of  skilled  labor  and 
mechanics  in .  the  industrial  field 
because  the  use  of  other  materi- 
als inevitably  would  require  tiie 
bringing  of  skilled  labor  to  the 
farm  to  do  the  work. 

The  use  of  wallboard  also 
means  the  conservation  of  farm 
labor  and  with  the  scarcity  of 
farm  help  is  almost  as  important 
as .  the  saving  of  skilled  labor 
for .  industrial  -  work.  .Wailboard 
can  be  applied  in  any  weather' or 
season.  As  farm  work  is  often 
held  up  by,storrn(^^g^vor- 
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aMe  weatho-,  the  wallboard  work 
can  be  done  on  these  off  days 
without  in  any  way  handicapping 
the  more  important  work  in  the 

fields. 

Recognizing  that  only  essential 
building  should  be  permitted  at 
this  crucial  period  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  world  war,  the 
leading  manufacturers  in  the 
wallboard  industry  have  individu- 
ally and  collectively  pleifeed  the 
Government  that  their  product 
will  be  sold  only  where  it  is  to 
be  put  to  essential  work,  as  that 
term  iS  construed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Not  only  have  they  given 
that  pledge  themselves,  but  to 
make  certain  that  the  spirit  of 
the  present  attitude  on  building 
and  re-building  may  be  clearly 
understood  by  everyone  who  may 
come  in  contact  with  their  prod- 
uct, they  are  requiring  a  similar 
pledge  from  their  jobbers  and 
dealers.  And  they  are  now  mak- 
ing plain  to  their  dealers  through 
their  salesmen;  their  advertise- 
ments in  trade  publications  and 
direct  mail  campaigns  that  it  is 
the  dealer's  duty  to  make  certain 
that  ail  the  material  he  sells  will 
be  used  purely  for  essential  pur- 
poses. To  do  this,  it  is,  of  course, 
necessary  that  the  dealer  should 
understand  just  what  constitutes 
essential  work  This  distinction 
is  being  made  plain  to  him  and 
he  is  also  being  shown  how  to 
tell  his  customers  where  they  can 
help,  the  Government  by  the  right 
kind  of  alterations  and  improve- 
ments and  where  such  work  is 
prohibited. 


Purchasing  Agents  Hold  Con- 
vention 

The  National ,  Association  of  Pur- 
chasing' Agents  held  their  convention 
in  Detroit,  September  23-25.  For  the 
convention  city  in  1919  the  association 
el  ected  Philadelphia.  ■ 

The  convention  elected  these  officers: 
President,  D.  D.  Ranken,  E.  I.  du  Pont 
de  Nemours  Company,  Wilmington, 
Del.  J  first  vice-president,  F.  J.  Solon, 
Owen  Bottle  Machine  Company,  Toledo, 
O.;  second  vice-president,  J.  A,  Whal- 
ing, Solvay  Process  Company,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.;  third  vice-president,  V.  W. 
Bergenthal,  Wagner  Electric,  Manufac- 
turing Company,  St,  Louis;  treasurer, 
John  C.  Dinsmore,  Univerdty  of  Chi- 
cago; secretary,  L.  F.  Boffey,  New 
York. 


When  an 
Advertising  Man  Is  Also 
a  Business  Man 

Chicago,  Sept.  3,  1918. 
Editor  of  Pkinters'  Imk: 

Please  change  my  address  on  your 
records  from  5007  Blackstone  avenue, 
Chicago,  111.,  to  5110  Woodlawn  avenue, 
Chicago,  111.  The  new  address  will  be 
in  effect  after  the  ISth  of  Septemher. 

I  thank  you  to  give  this  matter  your 
careful  attention,  as  I  would  not  like 
to  miss  any  of  the  issues  of  Printers' 
Ink  at  this  time.  They  contain  so 
much  of  importance  not  only  to  the  ad- 
vertising man  but  the  business  man  in 
general,  that  I  would  feel  like' I  had 
slipped  back  a  notch  or  two  if  just  one 
copy  should  go  astray. 

J.  F.  Strouse. 

IN  these  days,  an  advertising 
journal  which  discussed  the 
mere  writing  and  placing  of  ad- 
vertisements would  indeed  be  a 
curiosity.  An  advertising  man 
must  first  of  all  be  a  business  man. 
It  is  not  enough  that  he  should 
know  type  faces  and  carry  the 
rates  of  the  leading  newspapers  in 
his  head.  If  that  is  about  the 
limit  of  his  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, he  is  not  an  advertising 
man  at  all — only  a  clerk. 

Many  advertisers  in  selecting 
advertising  counsel  look  up  the 
applicant  in  Bradstreet's  or  the 
credit  agencies.  If  a  man  has  not 
made  a  success  of  his  own  per- 
sonal business,  is  it  likely  that  he 
will  be  able  to  help  anyone  else 
to  succeed? 

So  Printers'  Ink,  as. our  cor- 
respondent points  out,  devotes 
considerable  space  to  matters 
which  in  the  old  days  were  not 
supposed  to  be  within  the  province 
of  advertising.  We  do  not  deserve 
any  particular  credit  for  that.  An 
advertising  man,  to  be  worthy  of 
the  name,  must  be  a  well-rounded 
business  man;  and  an  advertising 
journal,  to  be  worthy  of  the  name, 
must  get  together  the  kind  of  in- 
formation which  a  man  of  affairs 
can  put  to  profitable  use  in  his 
business. — [Bd.  Printers'  Ink. 


Ruthrauff  &  Ryan's  Chicago 
Office 

Ruthrauff  &  Ryan.  Inc.,  an- advertis- 
ing agency  of  New  York,  is  opaning  a 
Chicago  office  this,  ;w(sek^  iOOv  IC 
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Give  as 

They 

Live 


Eighteen  Million  Americans 

subscribed  to  the  Third 
Liberty  Loan.  Only  twenty- 
two  thousand  subscribed 
amounts  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  and  up.  It  was  the 
vast  aggregate  of  nation- 
wide subscriptions  that 
made  the  loan  a  success. 

The  vast  aggregate  of  small 
food  denials  fed  our  Allies. 
The  vast  aggregate  of  Little 
Gardens  helped  Hoover  to 
keep  his  word.  American 
prosperity,  like  American 
patriotism,  is  nation-wide. 
Democracy  and  purchasing 
capacity  go  hand  in  hand. 

Readers  of  THE  PEOPLE'S 
HOME  JOURNAL  will  be 
prompt  in  subscribing  to  the 
Fourth  Liberty  Loan  as 
they  were  prompt  in  sub- 
scribing to  the  Third.  They 
represent  the  aggregate 
spirit  of  our  country  as 
they  represent  its  aggregate 
wealth  and  stability. 


The  People's  Home  Journal 

NEW  YORK/ 

For  33  Years  the  Magazirx  for  Ei)ery  Member  of  the  Family 
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America  in  France 

Recent  developments  in  the  international  situation  have  convinced  us 
that  novf  is  the  time  to  begin  the  publication  of  a  regular  monthly  ex- 
port paper  in  French. 

This  Organ  of  Franco-American  Commercial  Relations  will  appear  on 
the  first  of  November  and  of  each  month  thereafter  under  the  title 
L'AMERIQUE,  a  name  which  is  now  on  the  lips  of  every  French- 
;  speaking  person  throughout  the  world. 

L'AMERIQUE  will  be  edited  by  Marcel  Hue  de  la  Colombe,  who 
was  born  in  Paris,  graduated  from  Paris  University,  and,  after  a  wide 
commercial  experience  in  France,  England,  Italy,  Belgium,  Greece  and 
Egypt,  came  to  this  country  to  engage  in  the  export  business,  specializ- 
ing in  transactions  with  French-speaking  coimtries. 

L'AMERIQUE  will  be  a  worthy  representative  of  Industrial 
America  in  the  markets  of  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Greece 
and  other  Balkan  countries,  Egypt,  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunis,  Tripoli, 
Madagascar,  Indo-China  and  other  French,  Belgian  and  Italian  colonies. 

L'AMERIQUE  will  have  a  circulation  of  10,000  copies  a  month 
which  combined  with  the  15,000  monthly  for  Export  American  Indus- 
tries, our  English  edition,  and  the  25,000  monthly  for  America,  our 

Spanish  edition,  gives  a  grand  total  of  50,000  copies,  the  largest  monthly 
circulation  of  any  export  publication  in  the  world.  Our  rate  per  page 
per  thousand  of  circulation  is  the  lowest  in  our  field.  All  our  circula- 
tion figures  are  guaranteed  by  sworn  statements  and  by  our  membership 
in  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

Atnerican  manufacturers  are  thus  offered,  an  opportunity.  No  other 
'  nation  is  now  in  higher  favor  with  all  French-speaking  peoples. 

American  goods  and  American  ideas  are  winning  in  French-speaking 
markets,  but  we  must  support  them.  To  do  so  will  be  immediately 
profitable,  for  right  now  there  are  valuable  connections  and  profit- 
able orders  awaiting  American  manufacturers  in  the  countries  where 
L'AMERIQUE  will  circulate. 

EXPORT 

American  Industries 

Official  International  Organ  of  the  National  ABSOClatlos  of  ManufactnxerB 

30  Church  Street,  New  York  City 

_  Membtr  of  the  Audit  Bwremt  of  CircuIattoHg 
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Personal  Service 

Many  manufacturers  hesitate  to  enter  upon  a  campaign  for  foreign 
trade  because,  in  spite  of  their  familiarity  with  the  numerous  helpful 
facilities  which  exist,  they  are  unable  to  formulate  a  selling  policy 
adapted  to  their  line  and  in  harmony  with  the  principles  on  which  their 
domestic  distribution  is  based. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  in  this  position,  we  have  added  to  our 
stafif  a  foreign  sales  advisef  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Ray  VanTuyl 
Warman,  whose  fourteen  years  of  successful  jwork  have  familiarized  ■ 
him  with  all  aspects  of  overseas  distribution. 

One  evidence  of  Mr.  Warman's  ability  to  build  up  fore^  demand  may 

be  cited.  He  started  an  export  campaign  for  a  line  of  marine  ei^nes 
at  the  time  the  factory  began  to  build  for  the  home  market.  His  work 
by  mail  alone  (in  spite  of  the  skepticism  of  the  maker  as  to  what  could 
be  done  in  this  way)  soon  outstripped  the  domestic  sales  department  and 
took  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  output. 

Mr.  Warman's  experience  in  selling  by  mail  was  later  supplemented  by 
trips  to  various  foreign  markets.  In  1915  he  secured  on  the  ground, 
from  the  Russian  Government,  the  largest  order  for  marine  engines 
ever  placed  up  to  that  time—an  order  which  kept  two  large  factories 
running  overtime  for  months. 

The  services  of  this  expert  in  foreign  distribution  are  at  the  disposal 
of  American  manufacturers.  His  work  for  them  will  be  backed  by 
highly  organized  facilities  for  securing  credit  information,  translating 
correspondence,  compiling  lists  of  buyers  and  obtaining  any  required 
special,  information.  All  the  resources  of  the  Foreig:n  Department  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  are  also  at  his  disposal. 

Will  you  give  Mr.  Warman  an  opportunity  to  show  you  how  to  do 
business  abroad  along  lines  that  will  appeal  to  you  as  practical  in  the 
light  of  ypur  own  experienpe? 

EXPORT 

American  Industries 

Offlolal  Zntexnattonal  Organ  of  tbe  Kattonol  Aasnoiation  of  HftnnfooturerB 

30  Church  Street,  New  York  City 

Member  of  the  An^t  Bv/n^m  of  Circuhtidnr 
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Cotton  and  Corn  in  Alabama 

Six  crops  and  surplus  hogs  bring  more 
than  $500,000,000  to  Alabama  this  year 


Birmingham  is  an  industrial  city,  in  the  centre  of  immense  coal, 
iron  and  limestone  deposits,  the  only  place  in  the  world  where  these 
three  ingredients  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  are  mined  within 
a-  stone's  throw  of  each  other. 

It  is  also,  by  reason  of  its  geographical  location  and  importance  as  a 
railroad  and  population  centre,  the  chief  market  of  the  state. 

BiRMrNGHAM's  banks  are  among  the  largest  in  the  South  with  mH- 
Hohs  of  capital  and  deposits,  having  connections  and ,  customers  in 
every  city,  town  and  county  in  the  State.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Branch  Bank,  located  here,,  with  $3,000,000  cash  capital,  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  this  city  as  a  financial  centre. 

Birmingham  is  a  great  wholesale  market,  having  several  of  the 
largest  hardware  houses  in  the  South,  great  wholesale  grocery,  produce, 
building  material,  and  other  large  distributors,  warrant  warehouses, 
packing  plants.  More  than  three  hundred  separate  articles  are  manu- 
factured in  Birmingham  and  distributed  throughout  the  State,  nation 
and  throughout  the  world. 

These  factoid  give  Birmingham  dominance  in  tte  markets  of  the  State.  Every 
activity  in  any  part  of  Alabama  is  reflected  through  one  or  more  of  these  channels 
in  the  business  life  of  BiRUiNonAM,'  and  though  n<ft  in  the  centre  of  the  ^ricul- 
tuTal  :section,  Birmingham  is  the  clearing-bouse  for  all  the  products  of  the  fartfis 
of  Alabama. 

Six  cnms  and  surplus  hogs  will  bring  more  than  one-half  billion  ($500,000,000)  dol- 
lars to  Alabama  &is  year,  based  on  the  probalile  Government  fixed  prices  as  fallows: 
Cotton  and  Seed,  800,000  bales  $160,000,000 

Com  77,000,000  bu   115,500,000 

Sweet  Potatoes,  16,000,000  bu  .  32,000,000 

Peanuts.  22,000,000  bu   33,000,000   

Hay,  1:660,000  tons   49,800,000 

Hogs,  l,8H.00O    72,860,000  A  total  ot   SEi2T,3S0.0D0 

To  reach  the  prosperous  people  of  Birmingham  and  of  Alabama,  advertisers  must 
use  THE  LEDGER,  the  great  dominant  paper  of  the  state,  which,  has  led  the 
political  forces  for  years  and  carried  through  in  Birminshau  and  the  state  all  the 
principal  policies  which  it  has  advocated. 

THE  LEDGER  is  more  than  a  newspaper— it  is  an  INSTITUTION  in  the 
homes  of  its  readers. 

For  detailed  statement  of  circulation,  showing  distribution  by  cities,  towns  and 
counties,  write  direct  to  THE  LEDGER  or  our  representatives.  . 

"In  Bwwtwgftam  nearly  everybody  reads  THE  LEDCER." 

THE  LEDGER  has  more  than  41,000  subscribers,  more  than  22,000  city,  more 
than  33,OpO  city  and  suburban. 

■-    '■■  ■    THE  BIRMINGHAM  IJIDGER  CO. 

BiBMiNOHAM,  Alabama 
James  J.  Smith,  Publisher 
THE    JOHN    BinJD  COMPANT 
Ad'vertitinB  Repretmtatipet 
Burrell  Bids.,    New  Tins 
Trlbuoe  Bids.,  Chicago: 
Chemical  BldK. 
8L  Lonli 


Vtbnt  Beans    35^)00.000 

CowpMs  ,   30,(00.000 

"fl.OOO.OOO  BBls....  .  19.500,000 
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Save  Paper  and  Serve 
Uncle  Sam 

Wales  Advertisimg  Co. 
New  York,  Sept.  24,  1918. 

Editor  of  Printers'  Ink: 

In  line  with  the  Govemment'B  reiiuest 
to  economi?.!^  on  paper,  we  wish  to  pass 
along  the  following: 

111  our  office  we  save  all  paper — old 
correspondence,  circulars,  letters — ^which 
is  blank  on  one  side  and  can  be  written 
on  with  pencil  and  pen. 

This  is  all  cut  to  one  size,  5iix8l4 
(half  of  8>^xll  letterhead),  and  made  . 
into  pads.    For  office  correspondence  we 
print  the  following  information  at  the 
top  to  save  time  in  writing: 

Whom  memorandum  is  for,  date  writ- 
ten, date  reply  is  due,  other  people — if 
any — who  are  to  see  the  memo,  and  sub- 
ject. The  reply  is  written  on  the  same 
sheet  wherever  possible. 

Similar  ,  methods  of  saving  paper_are 
in  use  in  liiany  offices.  At  this  time, 
however,  every  office  in  the  country 
should  save  the  usable  paper  that  ordi- 
narily goes  into  the  waste-basket. 

Why  can't  publishers  send  proofs  on 
the,' backs  of  sheets  spoiled  in  printing 
or  used  for  make-ready? 

Wales  Advehtising  Co., 

Per  P.  A.  Cutler. 

THIS  is  a  good  suggestion.  We 
print  it,  as  we  have  printed  so 
much  heretofore  on  paper  con- 
servation, because  many  people 
fail  to  realize  their  individual  re- 
sponsibility in  furthering  the  pur- 
poses of  the  war.  Soinething 
must  be  done  to  wake  them  up. 
The  publishers  have  received  their 
orders  ■  from  the  War  Industries 
Board.  The  individual  manufac- 
turer, the  advertising  agent,  the 
advertising  manager  ought  not  to 
wait  for  an  order.  He  ought  to 
get  busy  now — this  minute. 

The  thoughtless  waste  of  pa- 
per as  Printers'  Ink  sees  it 
every  day  is  appalling.  Just  one 
instance  out.  of  thousands:  In  the 
same  mail  with  Uie  above  letter 
there  comes  to  our  editorial  desk 
from  a  well-known  advertising 
agent,  an  expensive  booklet,  for- 
ty-eight pages  and  cover.  The 
margins  are  enormous.  Only  a 
few  words  are  printed  on  a  page. 
The  text  is  of  the  slimmest  im- 
aginable variety  and  would  not 
justify  itself  as  good  advertising 
ey,en  in^peace  times.  . 
c  Don't  the  people  who  are  wast- 
ing ^£iper,  like  lliis  realize  we  are 
at  war?    The  force  of  public 


opinion  is  likely  spon  to  enlighten 
them. 

Is  the,  saving  of  paper  necessary 
as  a  war  measure?  Yes,  because 
it  will  save  fuel,  transportation 
and  labor.  Also,  because  the 
raw  material  is  needed  in  war 
industries,  such  as  certain  chem- 
icals in  the  manufacture  of  gas 
for  the  army,  etc. 

Printers'  Ink  would  like  to 
keep  this  subject  alive  in  its  col- 
umns. We  reach  probably  more 
large  consumers  of  paper  than 
any  other  periodical  and  there- 
fore we  have  a  direct  responsibili- 
ty in  the  matter.  We  want  to 
hear  from  manufacturers  and  ad- 
vertising men  who  have  already 
worked  out  ways  qf  conserving 
paper — of  making  a  thirty-two- 
page  catalogue  serve  the  purpose 
of  sixty-four  pages,  of  condens- 
ing a  sixteen-page  booklet  into  a 
letter-sheet,  of  cutting  out  useless 
office  forms,  of  discontinuing  the 
practice  of  asking  for  twenty-five 
proofs  where  one.  proof  would 
answer  every  purpose. 

In  the  person  of  Thomas  E. 
Donnelley,  we  have  on  the  "War 
Industries  Board,  at  (he  head  of 
its  Pulp  and  Paper  Section,  a 
thoroughly  practical  man.  He  has 
given  up  his  own  important  busi- 
ness in  Chicago  to  go  down  to 
Washington  and  straighten  this 
matter  out  for  Uncle  Sam.  The 
least  we  can  do  who  still  occupy 
comfortable  home  quarters  is  to 
uphold  his  hands,  to  save  in  our 
own  businesses  and  to  let  the  per- 
sistent wasters  know  what  we 
think  of  them. 

Mr,  Donnelley  says:  "Certain 
practices  which  under  normal  con- 
ditions might  be  justifiable  are 
under  war  conditions  considered 
wasteful  and  unbusinesslike." 
More  than  that,  they  are  unpa- 
'triotic. — [Ed.  Printers'  Ink. 


New  Members  of  the  Associ- 
ated Business  Papers 

■  The  following  publications  have  been 
admitted  to  membership  in  the  Asso- 
ciated Business  Papers,  Inc. ;  Power 
Boating,  The  Foundry,  Daily  Iron 
Trade  &  Market  Report,  The  Marine 
Review  and  The  Iron  Trade  Reviem — all 
issued  by  the  Penton  Publishing  Co.  of 
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The  Use  of  a  Second  Color  in 
Advertising 

When  the  Added  Expesse'  Is  Just^ed 

By  a  Commercial  Art  Manager 


IT  is  told  of  a  tire  manufacturer 
that  he  added  a  distinctive  tint 
to  his  product  for  no  greater  rea- 
son than  that  he  wanted  to  take 

advantage  of  a  tempting  twelve- 
time  insertion  schedule  involving 
two-color  display.  The  second 
plate  was  employed  to  lend  em- 
phasis to  ■  the  trade-mark  color 
in  his  tire. 

It  turned  out  a  strategic  success, 
however,  for  the  trade  took  to  that 
de  luxe  tire.  Dealers  frankly  ad- 
mitted that  the  color  made  skies. 

Here  was  a  case  where  the  use 
of  a  color  plate  was  quite  justi- 
fiable. To  go  into  two-color  work 
for  the  mere  sake  of  using  color, 
however,  is  not  as  advantageous 
as  it  might  seem. 

It,  is  growing  more  and  more 
difficult  to  produce  satisfactory 
two-color  results,  due,  of  course, 
to  fast  printing,  inks  and  the  fluc- 
tuations of  paper  stock  quality. 
When  tiie  war  is  over  and  things 
go  back  to  normal,  the  engraver 
and  the  pressman  are  destined  to 
revolutionize  two-color  art.  They 
are  interested  in  its  possibilities 
and  can  see  a  remarkably  produc- 
tive field  for  the  advertiser. 

But  it  almost  goes  without  say- 
ing that  best  values  are  secured 
when  there  is  a  sound  business 
reason  for  the  use  of  that  second 
plate.  Graton  &  Knight,  let  us 
say,  are  repaid  for  the  added  ex- 
pense, because  when  a  rich  brown 
is  employed  on  all  showings  of 
belts,  which  they  manufacture,  the 
color  and  "feehng"  of  leather  is" 
secured  and  the  eye  is  directed 
to  those  belts  with  unerring  ac- 
curacy and  directness.  But  of 
this  direct  and  logical  application, 
moi-e  later  on.  It  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  some  to  know  how  these 
two-color  jobs  shoidd  or  can  be 
-handled  from  the  art  standpoint 
Alone. 

The  mistake  is  often  made  that 
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because  a  design  is  to  be  ren- 
dered in  two  colors,  it  must  be 
drawn  or  painted  so.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  any  engraver  will  tell 
you  that  he  would  much  prefer  a 
plain  black  and  white  original.  If 
a  figure  composition  is  the  basis 
of  the  display,  with  scenic  inves- 
ture  and  much  detail,  and  color  is 
to  be  diffused  throughout,  the  rule 
still  holds  good.  All  originals 
should  be,  by  choice,  in  black  and 
white,  with  a  color  guide  for  the 
engraver.  This  beii^  the  eco- 
nomical course. 

Some  artists  are  possessed  to 
make  handsome  drawings  in  the 
two  colors  of  the  finished  product. 
It  means  negative  separating  and 
gray  hairs  in  some  engraving 
plant.  It  can  be  accomplished  and  . 
quite  often  is,  but  the  extra  ef- 
fort remains  nevertheless.  Leyen- 
decker's  splendid  paintings  for  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  covers  are 
done  in  black  and  orange,  identi- 
cal with  the  final  effect.  But  bolh 
Leyendeckers  ?ire  master  crafts-' 
men  and  having  worked  in  com- 
mercial houses,  know  just  how  to 
distribute  that  second  color. 

A  GUIDE  TO  COLOR  B£FR0DUCTI0N 

Pure  -orange,  as  you  may  know, 
reproduces  almost  jet  black.  This 
is  also  true  of  green.  But  blue 
does  not  reproduce  at  all,  and  if 
you  photographed  the  original, 
would  scarcely  show.  Yellow  is 
another  very  treacherous  color. 
Red  reproduces  black.  The  va- 
rious tints  and  modifications  of 
red,  green,  orange  and  brown  all 
reproduce  in  degrees  of  baffling 
strength  that  are  out  of  key  with 
their  surroundings.  To  illustrate  : 
If,  in  a  black  and  white  original, 
a  tone  of  orange  is  washed  over 
the  faces  to  give  a  "flesh  tint"  the 
orange  wiircome  out  entirely  too 
strong  and  the  faces  will  be  fai- 
ordimtely  dark  ..^GoOglc 
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The  Ad-ventures  of 
Mr.  Sold-up 


No.  1 


"Having  more  orders  than  1^ 
can  fill,  I  have  decided  to  put 
Good-Will  in  the  safe  with  my 
check  book  until  after  the  war" 


Car-O-Line-  warns:"Good-Will 
isnot  something  that  can 
be  put  away  in  camphor 
with  safety." 


We  have  something  interesting  to 

say  to  any  sold-up  advertiser  about 
keeping  his  trade  mark  and  Good- 
will alive  in  the  Essential  Medium. 

New  York  City  Car  Advertising  Go. 

225  Fifth  Avenue  Telephone  Madison  Square  4680 

JESSE  WINBURN,  President 

Study  the  CardB — We  Have  a  Standard 
for  Standard  Products 

If  you  liappeTi  to  haue  more  goods  than  orders,  lue  can 
also  kelp  you  <with  our  trade-aid.     Write  for  details 

Booklet,  "Boad  to  Buccasb"  and  grapbla  map  of 
TSev  Yoik   (18x36  InchM)   mailed  on  request. 
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With  a  color  gui.de,  however, 
engraver  will  secure  the  de- 
sired strength.  It  must  not  be 
assumed  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  entirely  successful  plate- 
making  from  originals  painted  in 
two  colors.  Process  plates  repro- 
duce the  copy  exactly  and  with  no 
mechanical  diiSculties,  but  for  the 
general  run  of  two-color  designs, 
simple  in  conception  and  lay-out, 
the  other  process  is  desirable. 

There  are  two  ways  of  present- 
ing the  subject  to  the  client  and 
the  engraver.  One  method  is  to 
cover  the  drawing  with  trans- 
parent tissue  and  paint  thereon  the 
color  guide.  A  still  better  plan 
is  to  have  a  photograph  "Velox" 
made  on  rough  stock  the  size  of 
reproduction  and  then  hand  tint 
this  print.  The  latter  expedient 
permits  of  changes  in  the  distri- 
bution of  color,  if  this  becomes 
necessary,  through  criticism  of 
the  client  or  the  inevitable  "after 
thought."  When  the  original  is 
actually  painted  in  color,  changes 
are  far  more  serious. 

TOO  MUCH  OP  SECOND  COLOR  IS 
UNSESISABIX 

-  There  is  a  danger  of  using  the 
second  color  too  freely.  Satisfac- 
tory results  rarely  follow  the  scat- 
tering of  it  over  every  square  inch 
of  the  total  space.  It  is  some- 
times advisable  to  run  the  second 
color  merely  to  secure  one  vivid 
touch  in  the  composition.  This,  of 
course,  is  particularly  desirable 
when  the  tint  has  a  trade-mark 
meaning— the  red  tread  of  a  tire, 
the  brown  of  belting,  or  the  dis- 
tinctive yellow  of  a  patented  auto- 
mobile headlight  gUss. 

In  such  cases,  confining  the' 
color  to  the  one  object  is  much 
better  than  to  yield  to  temptation 
and  put  a  scattered  fire  of  tones 
and  tints,  whether  there  is  a  logi- 
cal excuse  for  them  or  not.  Ad- 
vertisers, who  do  not  stop  to  rea- 
son it  out,  are  very  apt  to  say: 
"If  I  am  going  to  the  expense  of 
a  second  color,  why  not  put  a  lot 
of  it  in?"  All  of- which  is  bad 
artistic  and  sales  reasoning. 

When  there  is  doubt  as  to  the 
success  of  final  reproduction  in 
heavy  figure  compositions,  a  color 


tint  block  is  a  safety  measure. 
This  means  that  a' light  tone  runs 
entirely  over  or  under  the  black 
plate,  enriching,  deepening  and 
softening  it  and  giving  a  subtle 
finish  that  is  most  pleasing. 
Shades  of  brown  are  employed  in 
this  way,  and  tend  to  give  an 
"etching  effect."  Sometimes  it  is 
advisable  to  "cut  out"  a  pure  white 
in  this  tint  block,  that  a  postery 
effect  may  be  secured  or  in  order 
to  emphasize  some  one  part  of  the 
picture.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of 
tooling  on  the  metal  tint  block 
plate,  with  close  attention  to  regis- 
ter. In  sending  directions  to  the 
engraver  for  this  purpose,  it  is 
easiest  to  ask  for  a  full-color 
proof ;  that  is,  a  complete  proof 
of  tint  block  and  black  plate,  and 
to.  designate  upon  this  proof  in 
water-color  white  those  portions 
where  tooling  is  demanded. 

There  are  marked  limitations  to  . 
two-color  display,  and  ,  jts  em- 
ployment should  be  attended  by 
the  most  careful  planning.  There 
is  nothing  uglier  and  more  inar- 
tistic than  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  that  second  plate. 

One  popular  and  adequate  meas- 
ure is  to  run  one  large  object— 
an  automobile,  or  a  heating  device 
or  any  massive  mechanism— in  the 
black  and  eliminate  the  black  plate 
entirely  everywhere  else.  The 
Hudson  Motor  Car  Company  has 
resorted  to  this  plan  with  gratify- 
ing results.  An  attractive  run- 
about landau,  drawn,  exquisitely, 
in  pen  and  ink,  appears  well  to 
the  front,  resting  upon  an  olive 
green  decorative  base,  while  .  a 
triangular  form  in  the  upper  left 
carries  the  human  interest  pano- 
rama, also  in  the  color.  Two  dis- 
tinct mediums  are  therefore  fused, 
one  absolutely  distinct  from  the 
other.  This  result  is  obtained  by 
the  use  of  line  plates  Only  and  is 
quite  economical. 

The  manufacturers  of  United 
States  Tires  have  settled  upon  a* 
ribbon,  with  alternate  blue  and 
white  stripes,  as  a  trade  insignia. 
It  was  readily  appreciated,  there- , 
fore,  why  this  advertising  can  go 
into  a  second  color  to  marked  ad- 
vantage. The  peculiar  shade  of' 
(Continued  on  page  /s)  A  i 
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Practical  and  Patriotic 

"Several  years  ago  Today's  Housewife  declared 
itself  for  better  home-making,  knowing  that  millions 
of  women  in  this  country  were  no  longer  satisfied 
with  the  idea  that  things  were  good  enough  because 
'mother  did  it  that  way.' 

"The  coming  of. the  war  found  this  magazine  an 
established  authority  along  the  lines  in  which  women 
most  needed  help,  namely,  in  the  practical  problems 
of  home-making.  The  closing  of  the  world-war  will 
find  them  no  less  in  need  of  aid,  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion period,  which  will  last  two  years  at  least,  will 
be  difficult  in  many  ways  and  women  will  be  little 
inclined  to  turn  to  the  path  of  least  resistance  after 
their  ordeal  by  fire,  as  it  were. 

"During  the  past  year,  44%  of  our  editorial  space 
has  been  devoted  to  material  of  a  ^practical  and 
patriotic'  nature.  I  think  no  magazine  can  show  a 
larger  percentage  than  this.  Today's  Housewife  is 
behind  the  government  to  win  the  war,  and  anything 
that  is  asked  of  us  or  that  we  can  anticipate,  will  be 
done  as  well  as  we  know  how. 

"While  we  are  identifying  Today's  Housewife  as 
a  practical  magazine,  we  are  not  neglecting  human 
needs  of  a  woman's  life,  nor  her  natural  longing 
for  wholesome  entertainment.  We  maintain  a  high 
standard  in  fiction,  both  as  to  interest  and  literary 
quality." 

Sarah  Field  Splint 
Editor 

TODAY'S  HOUSEWIFE 
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Complete  List  of  Advertisei 


The  Aluminum  CaBtinsB  Company, 

"Lynite"  and  "LyniM"  CastineH. 
The  American  Multieraph  Sales  Ccmipany, 

The  "Multigraph." 
The  Austin  Company, 

Standard  and  Special  Factoiy-BuUdiiiE;B. 
The  Beaver  Board  Companies, 

"Beaver  Board." 
The  Beaver  Manufacturinc  Company, 

Beaver  Kerosene  Tractor  Engines. 

Borton  8c  Boiton. 

Investment  Securitica. 
The  Boutne-Fuller  Company, 

Iron  and  Steel  Jobbers. 
Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company, 

Figuring  and  Bookkeepine  Ma.ehiiies. 

The  Central  Braaa  Manufacturing  Company, 

"  Qiiick-prcBsion"  Faucets. 
The  ("Ifvfland  and  Buffalo  Transit  Company, 

I-tike  Steamship  Lines. 

The  Cleveland  Osborn  Mfg.  Company. 

Mouldine  Machines  and  Foundry  Supplies. 
The  Cleveland  Provision  Company, 

Wholesale  Meats. 


J  ft 


The  Craig  Tractor  Ci 
Farm  Tractors.  < 
Tile  Glidden  Compai 
VamiBhes  and"}- 
Finiebee. 
Ivanhoe-Regent  Work 
"Regent"  Jllnmin 
'  Ivanhoe"  Mel 
The  Joseph  and  Feiss 
"Clothcraft"  Mel 
Clothing, 

Landon  School  of  Illu: 
Correspondence  E 

National  Lamp  Work 
Mazda  Lamps. 

R.  D.  Nuttali  Comp^: 

Tractor  Gears. 
The  Peck,  Stow  &  Wi 

Mechanics'  Hand 
and  Machines; 
Pittsburgh  Gage  and  I 

"Gainaday"  Elec 
"Gainaday"  El 
The  M.  T.  Silver  Con 

■■Silver  Style"  We 
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ac"  Houeehold 

«nereJ  Electric  Co., 
Glasswaje; 
SectoiB.  . 
)any, 

*dy-To-Wear 

ig  end  Cartoonins, 

eneral  Electric  Co.. 


,ompany, 

r.  Tinsmiths'  Tools 
ers'  Hardware. 
y  Company, 
Vasbins  MaChiiies; 
Cleaners. 

1  Suits  and  Coats. 


,1^ 


Hotels  Statler  Conipyny,  Inc.. 

Hotels  in  Buffalo.  Cleveland,  r>etroit  and 
St.  Louis. 

J,  Stevens  Arms  Company, 
Flreaims. 

John  R.  Thompson  Comiiany. 

Restaurants  in  38  cities  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Th«  Timken-Detrcrit  Axle  Company. 

Front  and  Rear  Axles  for  Motor  Vefai<^. 

The  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Company, 
Roller  Bearings. 

University  School, 

College  Preparatory  Schooi. 

The  Upson  Nut  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  Iron  anj  Zli^sl  Products. 

Westinshouso  Electric  and  Maniif  acturina  Co., 
Central  Station,  Railway  and  Power  Plant 
Equipment.  Motors,  Fan?,  HeatiOB  De- 
vices.   Automobile    Starting.  Lighting 
and  Ignition  Equipment. 

Willard  Storage  Battery  Company, 
Storage  Batteries. 
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"It  Reaches  New  York's 
Telephone  Army" 

The  New  York  City  Telephone  Directory 
offers  you  2,500,000  chances  every  day  to 
direct  trade  to  your  place  of  business. 

It  is  a  Iea<Kng  business  guide  used  by  thou- 
sands of  telephone  shoppers  throughout  the 
greater  city,  who  are  financially  able  to  buy 
any  product  that  can  be  advertised. 

If  your  product  will  interest  these  buyers,  adver- 
tising in  the  New  York  City  Telephone  Directory 
should  interest  you. 

For  particulars,  call,  write  or  tel^hone  our  near- 
est commercial  office. 


NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE  C2 

Directory  Advertising  Department 

15  DEY  STREET     'MZW  YORK 
Xelephone-^CORTLANDT'^  J 2 000- 
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penetrating  blue  reproduces  the 
ribbon  exactly  as  it  is  known  to 
the  trade,  and  lighter  gradations 
of  it  come  in  well  for  sky  effects, 
bodies  o£  sport  models,  dresses, 
etc.  Veedol,  a  product  of  the 
Tide  Water  Oil  Company,  cer- 
tainly has  a  valid  excuse  for 
color.  Its  containers  are  all  in 
shades  of  black  and  very  brilliant 
orange.  These  colors  have  trade- 
mark significance.  The  company 
is  anxious  for  motorists  to  grow 
accustomed  to  the  black  and 
orange  cans,  signs  and  branch  sta- 
tions. Orange  is  known  as  a 
"broad  utility"  second  color,  in 
any  event.  It  seems  to  be  uni- 
versally dependable.  A  wash  of 
it  supplies  a  flesh  tint,  and  a  Ben 
Day  under  or  over  black  produces 
an  attractive  brown. 

EXAMPLES  FROM  SOME  ADVERTISERS' 
COPY 

Welch  Grape  Juice  advertising 
has  been  brightened  by  the  use  of 
the  second  color.  As  their  display 
consists  for  the  most  part,  of 
large  character-study  heads,  drink- 
ing the  beverage,  and  an  equally 
prominent  showing  of  the  bottle, 
the  color  problem  is  simplified. 
Red  or  deep  orange  are  character- 
istic of  many  striking  pages.  The 
combination  of  red  and  black  has 
been  so  shrewdly  handled  as  to 
rather  ingeniously  duplicate  the 
a;ctual  color  of  the  grape  juice. 
A  blending  of  the  tones  in  faces, 
due  to  splendid  plate-making,  gives 
skin  texture  of  a  most  satisfac- 
tory kind. 

The  Goodyear  company,  in  some 
of  its  pubhcity  for  the  belting 
and  packing  department,  wished 
to  reproduce  certain  exclusive 
blue-prints  of  centrifugal  drives. 
These  prints  were  actually  run  in 
blue-pript  blue,  thereby  establish- 
ing their  authenticity  and  draft- 
ing-room character  beyond  the 
question  of  a  doubt. 

As  an  example  of  color  daring, 
the  G.  M.  C.  truck  publicity  goes 
in  for  a  second  plate,  although  the 
tint  is  used  .only  in  a  total  space 
of  less  than  an  inch  square,  as  a 
background  for  the  oval  trade- 
mark. Btrt  that  one  spot  of  color 
brightens  and  gives  tone  to  the 


entire  page  and  "warms  up"  the 
black  and  white  halftone.  . 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  have 
accomplished  progressive  feats  in  . 
two-color,  designing,  in  each  case, 
being  careful  to  provide  a  soimd 
business  excuse  for  the  color.  A 
painting  was  made  of  a  dainty 
serving  dish,  heaped  high  with 
lush  dill  pickles  of  the  old  school. 
And  as  exactly  the  right  shade  of 
green  was  selected,  the  pickles 
were  life-like  to  a  degree  and 
tempted  one's  appetite  at  first 
glance.  Thus  the  second  color 
became  a  working  part  of  the  pur- 
pose of  that  particular  piece,  of 
advertising. 

Sunkist  orange  and  lemon  cam- 
paigns have  been  indicative  of  the 
shrewd  employment  of  two-color 
plates.  Orange  and  black  make 
the  pages  fairly  dance  with  the 
sunshine  and  warmth  of  Cali-  ■ 
f ornia  groves.  Never  before  have 
oranges  been  so  glorified,  ajid  it 
is  admitted  that  this  advertisii^ 
has  done  much  to  popularize  the 
fruit  in  a  very  broad,  national 
manner. 

Manufacturers  of  food  products 
have  r;aturally  welcomed  the  new 
color  field,  since  it  does  permit 
of  tempting  the  palate  and  doing 
justice  to  their  lines.  Popular 
beverages  are  made  to  glisten  in  . 
the  glass  as  natural  as  may  be. 

The  account  exploiting  distinc- 
tive roofing  material  is  happy  over 
the  color  turn  affairs  have  taken, 
for  with  every  other  portion  of 
the  display  subdued  and  in  grays 
or  blacks,  the  roofing  "stands  out 
like  a  house  afire"  almost  literally. 
The  Barrett  Company  has  taken 
full  advantage  of  the  second  color. 
Its  Everlastic  Multi- Shingles  are 
a  dull  red,  and  the  extra  plate  is 
run  to  emphasize  them  on  homes, 
farm  structures  and  factories. 

New  blood  has  been  injected 
into  a  meat  packing  account,  as 
it  were,  for  Swift  &  Company's, 
advertising  has  recently  raised  to 
entirely  innovational  and  artistic 
standards.  In  page  space,  a  light 
tint  of  the  black  plate  was  used 
as  a  frame  for  a  sepia  rendering 
of  a  garden  luncheon  scene.  This 
soft,  brown  canvas  became  rarely 
delicate  m  its  appeal  to  the  eye 
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and  the  second  color  was  intro- 
duced "with  no  attendant  printing 
risks.  Prince  Albert  smoking  to- 
bacco has  "gloried  in  the  second 
color,  for, its  container  is  a  very 
bright  vermilion,  and  by  confining 
the  red  to  the  can  and  the  can 
only,  concentration  of  a  remark- 
able kind  has  "been  obtained.  Even 
the  staid  and  conservative  East- 
man Kodak  Company  has  ac- 
quiesced to  the  new  order  and  is 
using  shadows  of  soft  color  tones 
in  conjunction  with  actual  photo- 
graphs in  order  to  give  them  a 
more  life-like  appearance. 

Nor  is  it  always  necessary  to 
select  black  as  the  key  plate.  Very 
dark  greens,  blues  and  browns  are 
practical  fdf-the  purpose,  even  to 
printing  of  text.  Certain  rules  of 
harmony  should  be  observed,  how- 
ever. ■ 

Dark  brown  goes  well  with 
orange  or  red. 

Key  plate  green  with  yellow  is 
pleasing. 

Blue  and  yellow  harmonize. 

WHAT  A  CLEVER  PLATEMAKER  CAN 
■  DO 

A  clever  plate-maker,  ^either 
with  process  plates  or  through  the 
use  of  Ben  Day  tints,  can  secure 
the  approximate  equivalent  of 
three-color  printing.  This  is  done 
by  overlapping  and  over-printing 
colors.  Yellow  over  black  gives 
a  suggestion  of  green.  Blue  and 
orange  will  produce  shades  of 
green.  Purple  and  graceful 
mauves  are  but  a  blending  of  Car- 
oline and  blue  in  the  correct  pro- 
portion. 

Engraving  plants,  as  a  rule,  have 
one  expert  at  least  who  is  an 
artist  at  heart  and  whose  business 
it  is  to  understand  every  problem 
of  two-color  printing  and  plate- 
making.  It  is  an  error  not_  to 
secure  his  personal  collaboration. 
More  than  likely  he  will  think  of 
things  and  have  suggestions  to 
make  that  did  not  occur  to  you 
oif-  to  the  artist.  He  senses  the 
possibilities  of  an  original.  He 
understands  what  can  be  done, 
what  should  not  be  done.  He  sees 
tfee  job  with  an  unbiased,  fresh 
eye.  Seldom  is  it  best  to  arbi- 
trarily order  plates  frbm  a  color 


sketch,  permitting  him  no  lee- 
way. Ask  him  into  consultation, 
win  his  friendship,  encourage  his 
interest  in  your  problem. 

The  significant  fact,  in-  relation 
to  two-color  work,  is  to  first  have 
a  definite,  well-defined  reason  for 
that  extra  plate.  It  should 
shoulder  its  share  of  the  expense. 
It  should  assist  in  delivering  an 
important  message.  Not  color  for 
the  sake  of  using  color,  but  color 
for  sale's  sake,  should  be  the  in- 
centive. 


N.  E.  Advertising  Agents  Elect 
Officers 

The  New  En^lan^  Coundl  of_  the 
American  Assobiition  of  Advertising 
Agencies  held  its  annual  meeting  in 
Boston,  September  24.  P.  F.  O'Keefe, 
of  the  O'Keefe  Advertising  Agency,  was 
elected  chairman;  John  J.  Morgan,  of 
the  J.  J.  Morgan  Advertising  Agency, 
vice-chairman;  and  Harold  Barber,  of 
the  J.  W.  Barber  Agency,  secretary. 

The  New  England  Council  now  con- 
sists of  the  following  Boston  merchan- 
dising and  advertising  organizations: 
Amsterdam  Agency,  Inc.;  Horace  A. 
Ayres  &  Co.;  J.  W.  Barber  Advertis- 
ing Agency;-  George  Batten  Company, 
Inc.;  A.  W.  Ellis  Company;  H.  D. 
Humphrey  Company;  John  J.  Morgan 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc.;  P.  F.  O'Keefe 
Advertising  Agency;  Franklin  P.  Shum- 
way  &  Co.;  Walter  B.  Snow  and  staff; 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  and  Wal-. 
ton  Advertising  &  Printing  Compan;. 


Getting  Retailers  in  Line  for 
Christmas  Selling 

Retail  dry  goods  aiid  department 
stores  of  the  United  States — linmher- 
ing  close  to  40,000,  it  is  estimated,-r- 
wul  be  told  of  the  rules  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  regulating  the  sale 
of  Christmas  gifts  by  a  committee  «' 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  realized  that  it 
is  going  to  be  a  considerable  task  to 
make  the  ruling  plain  to  all  these  mer- 
chants, so  that  they  will  co-operate  in 
the  programme  that  has  been  formu- 
lated. News  columns  of  daily  papers 
will  tell  many  of  the  merchants  what 
is  expected  of  them.  The  Retail  Dry- 
goods  Association  is  acquainting  its 
membership  with  the  situation.  Busi- 
ness papers  are  helping.  The  national 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  through  its  new- 

g organized  War  Service  Executive 
jmmittee,  is  expected  to  gather  up  the 
loose  ends  and  thus  enable  the  retail- 
ers to  present  a  united  front  on  this 
subject. 


Ralph  J.  Handy  has  been  appointed 
sales  manager  of  the  Lauton  Truek 
Company,  Youngstown,  0.  He  was 
former^  with  the  Tonford  Truck  Com- 
pany, Detroit. '  , 
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Soil  Conservation 

Next  in  importance  to  the  production  of  big  crops 
now  is  the  conservation  of  the  soil  for  the  future. 

Run  down  farms  are  a  crime  against'  the  human 
race,  for  which  there  is  no  excuse  except  ignorance 
of  profitable  methods  of  soil  conservation. 

The  ELditorial  Department  of  Successful  Farming 
is  continuously  presenting  to  more  than  800,000 
farmers  the  results  of  practical  and  profitable  ex- 
perience in  saying  and  rebuilding  soil. 

Preaching  about  the  sin  of  soil  waste  does  not  get 
any  place  with  a  farmer  unless  you  can  show  him 
that  he  can  conserve  his  soil  and  improve  his  farm, 
and  at  the  same  time  make  more  money  than  by 
wasteful  methods. 

Therefore,  our  advice  is  backed  by  evidence  that  is 
practical  and  profitable.  Its  effect  is  to  irifluence 
these  800,000  farmers  to  use  farming  method^  that 
will  insure  continuous  profitable  crops  year  after 
year;  thus  stabilizing  his  own  investment  while  he 
is  protecting  our  future  food  supply. 


Successful 


Farming 


E.  T.  MEREDITH,  Publisher,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Member  A.  B.  C. 

T.W.  LeQUATTE  F.J.WRIGHT     C.  M.  BEER    C.  A.  BAUMGART 

AdrertlBlns  Manacer    FromOtion  Bureau    MBrdiandlBlDE  ft  SHles     Betall  Service 

Chicago  New  York 

J.  C.  BilUng^ea,  AdrntislDK  Bldg.  '  A.  H.  BllllDKBlea,  1  Madison  Ave. 

Kansas  City  St.  Loiiis  Minneapolis 

O.O.I>aTles, Victor  Bldg.  A.  D-lSeKixtav.  Post  Diapatdi Bl^.  B.  B. Bine,  Pakca Bids' 
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CERVICE!. 

^  J  Advertising  Service — as  conceived  by  the 
Saward-Baker  Agency — is  not  comprised 
by  the  mere  preparation  and  execution  of 
a  Publicity  Campaign. 

Before    the  concrete   campaign  is  so  much  as 
seriottsly  thougM  about  the  Saward-Baker  Service 
■         is  working  in   its   client's  behalf,  enquiring  into 
possible  difficulties  ahead,  bringing  to  bear  on  the 
jMroposition  such  initiative  and  reasoning  as  to  over- 
come trade  obstacles — packing,  transport,  distri- 
'         bution,  Government  permits,  and  in  some  cases  even 
I         raw  material — and  so  make  clear  a  road  for  progress 
and  expansion. 

This  foimdation  securely  laid,  it  is  but  natural  that 
the  subsequent  Publicity  Campaign  is  more  than 
ordinarily  successfuL  This  at  least  is  the  ei^erience 
of  the  Proprietors  of  Glaxo,  of  Colleen  Soap  and 
Toilet  Preparations,  of  Ovaltine,  of  Yorkshire  Relish 
and  the  many  other  nationally-valued  propositions, 
for  the  advertising  of  which  the  Saward-Baker 
Agency  is  solely  responsible. 

If,  therefore,  as  a  mantifacturer  of  high-class  goods 
in  large  quantities,  you  contemplate  an  entry  into 
the  British  market  or  an  expansion  of  your  British 
trade,  and  would  care  to  know  something  of  the 
possibilities  of  your  own  particular  lines,  why  not 
get  into  touch  with  Saward-Baker  now — even  if 
on  y  to  perfect  your  plans  for  a  post-war  campaign  ? 

Saward  -  Baker  •'S)  -  Co. 

ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
PRINTING       SALES  AGENCY 

Head  Office:  Chancery  Lane 

London,  W.C.Z  England 
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Distribution 
of  the' Nation's  Autos 

<*r>  Y  the  opening  of  1919  there 
_  -IJ  should  be  6,300,000  automo- 
biles, passenger  and  commercial, 
officially    listed    in    the  United 
States,   representing  a  valuation 
of  not  less  than  $5,000,000,000." 
This  is  the  statement  of  the  Bos- 
ton News  5i*reo«,  which  has  been 
making  a  canvass  of  automobile 
registrations  in  every  State  in  the 
Union.   Compared  with  the  regis- 
tration on  January  1,   1917  and 
;  1918,  these  figures  represent  an  in- 
'  crease  of  76  per  cent  and  24  per 
,  cent,  respectively.    It  is  interest- 
i  .ing  to  note  the  differences  in  per 
'  capita  ownership  of  automobiles 
;  in  various  parts  pf  the  country. 
,  The  News  Bureau  says : 
'     "A  wide  disparity  exists  in  the 
-  per  capita  ownership  throughout 
r.the  'various  States.    Every  seven 
•persons  in  Nebraska  owns  a  car. 
In  Iowa  the  ratio  is  7.6,  in  Cali- 
fornia  7.8,   in   Kansas   8.6,  and 
others   in   the    farming  regions 
show  less  ratios.    Measured  by 
the  population  of  a  year  ago  there 
i  is  ati  automobile  for  every  24  per- 
sons in  Massachusetts  and  one  for 
every  21  in  New  York. 

"In  the  South  the  motor  'con- 
sumption' shows  a  much  lower  de- 
I  Velopment  than  in  the  more  pop- 
:  ulous  sections,  there  being  as  high 
■as  40  to  46  persons  per  car  in  cer- 
tain Southern  States.  But  the 
region  below  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  hne  has  been  a  paradise  for 
the  automobile  salesmen  during 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  a  nat- 
ural result  of  abundant  harvests 
and  the  400  per  cent  rise  in  cotton 
from  the  1914  war  depressed  price 
of  7^2  cents  per  pound  to  the 
late  crest  of  34j^  cents. 

"Before  the  war  the  automobile 
was  relatively  almost  a  curiosity 
'down  South,'  with  barely  235,000 
cars  in  fourteen  States.  The  1918 
registration  there  will  approxi- 
mate 1,018,012  cars,  with  Georgia 
recording  an  individual  gain  of 
more  than  1000  per  cent  to 
100,000  cars. 

"The  Middle  West  will  support 
2,051,000  cars  this  year,  or  nearly 


one-third  of  the  total  United 
States  'registration.  The  West 
has  more  than  doubled  its  motor 
ownership  since  1916.  The  motor 
has  supplanted  the  hctrse  on  the 
farm.  It  is  estima;ted  that  farm- 
ers alone  own  over  2,000,000  auto- 
mobiles. In  one  section  of  Illinois 
73  per  cent  of'  the  farmers  de- 
clared that  the  motor  car  was  a 
necessary  part  of  their  farm 
equipment,  23  per  cent  said  it  was 
used  for  both  business  and  pleas- 
ure purposes,  and  the  scant  2  per 
cent  remaining  declared  that  the 
car  was  purely  a  pleasure  vehicle. 

"In  New  England  the  growth 
since  1916  has  been  but  50  per 
cent. 

"The  country's  registration  of 
motor  trucks  on  December  31  next 
will  probably  reach  500,000.  Next 

year,  of  course,  the  truck  will 
gain  on  passenger  cars  since  pas- 
senger car  production  will  be  se- 
verely curtailed.  Long  trains  of 
motor  trucks  trekking  along  our 
State  highways  to  some  Atlantic 
port  testify  to  the  important  part 
played  by  the  commercial  motor 
in  waging  the  war." 


Movies  Enlist  in  Drive  to  Col- 
lect Fruit  Pits 

_  The  National  Associatioa  of  the  Mo- 
tion Picture  Industry  is  going  to  start 
a  fruitpit  and  nutshell -saving  campaign 
in  motion-picture  trade  papers,  to  help 
provide  material  for  manufacture  of 
charcoal  for  army  gas  masks- 

N.  0.  Eltonhead,  of  the  association, 
reports  that  motion -picture  theatre 
owners  in  the  Middle  West  have  been 
giving  "peach  stone  matinees"  that  have 
resulted  in  the  collection  of  such  ma- 
terial. One  house  in  Indiana  obtained 
four  barrels  of  peach  stoneS  at  One 
afternoon  performance. 


Will  Limit  Bicycle  Models 

The  War  Industries  Board  announced 
last  week  a  cut  in  the  manufacture  of 
bicycles  and  accessories.  Men's  bicycles 
are  to  Be  made  hereafter  only  in  20  and 
22-inch  frames  and  women's  models 
only  m  20-inch  frames..  The  manufac- 
tures of  racing  and  juvenile  models, 
steel  guards,  tool  boxes,  metal  stands 
and  metal  tanks  is  discontinued  entirelT. 

HiJl  Bernstein,  foiTilerly  in  charge  of 
film  and  amusement  advertising  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  has  resigned  to 
join  ..the  publicity  staff  of  the  United  . 
Picture  Theatres  ofr^AmencEid  Chicago.  '  ' 
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FINANCING 

For  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1919.    Estimated  Average  Share 


GOVERNMENT  WAR  EXPENSES 


Column  I 
Family  Income  Group 


II 

Average  Percentage 
Contributable  by  Each 
Family  in  Group 


III 

Average  Amount  Con- 
tributable  by  Each 
Family  in  Group 


IV 

Number  of 
Families 
in  Group 


•$1,000 

•  2,001 

•  3,001 

•  4,001 

•  5,001 
6,001 
7,001 
8,001 
9,001 

10,001 
15,001 
20,001 
25,001 
30,001 
40,001 
50,001 
60,001 
70,001 
80,001 
90,001 
100,001 
160,001 
200,001 
250,001 
300,001 
400,001 
500,001 
1,000,001 
1,600,001 
2,000,001 
3,000,001 
4,000,001 
5,000,001 


¥2,000 
3,000 
4,000 
5,000 
6,000 
7,000 
8,000 
9,000 
10,000 
15,000 
20,000 
25,000 
30,000 
40,000 
50.000 
60,000 
70.000 
80,000 
90,000 
100,000 
160,000 
£00,000 
260,000 
300,000 
400,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 
1,500,000 
2,000,000 
3,000,000 
4,000,000 
6,000,000 
and  over 


11.00 
IS.SO 
84.60 
8B.O0 
S1.D0 
88.60 
36,00 
38.00 
40.00 
43.60 
47.76 
50,50 
52.75 
65.50 
58.00 
59,75 
61.26 
62.60 
63,60 
64.50 
66.50 
69.26 
70.80 
72.20 
78.60 
76.80 
77.80 
80.40 
82.60 
84.20 
85,75 
86.76 
90.00 


$209 
518 
931 
1,316 
1,795 
2,184 
2,700 
3,230 
3,800 
S,4S0 
8,356 
11,363 
14,506 
19,425 
26,100 
32,862 
39,812 
46,875 
53,975 
61,275 
81,795 
120,495 
159,300 
199,994 
253,920 
337,344 
531.374 
889,224 
1,403,325 
2.070,478 
2,966,092 
3,915.895 
9,255,000 


Family  Groups — their  estimated  total  income  and  required 

contribution  

Corporations  and  other  business  enterprises— tbcir  estimated 
net  income  after  dividend  distributions  of,  say  three 
bilHon  dollars,'and  required  contribution  

Estimated  Total  National  Income  and  amount  realizable 
therefrom  .   


Banks — the  share  of  the  burden  of  the  fiscal  years  -financing 
which  they  probably  must  carry,  either  by  direct  purchase 
of  Libert  Bonds  and/or  Certificates  of  Indebtedness,  or 
fay  loans  thereon  


Estimated  receipts  from  direct  taxation  and  bond  sales 

Estimated  receipts  from  indirect  taxes,  such  as  customs, 
excise  taxes,  stamp  taxes,  including  sundry  receipts  . 

Cost  of  ths  War  for  the  Fiscal  Year — estimated  . 


21,375,000 
1,375,000 
246,950 
144,050 
75,440 
51,780 
37,021 
26,945 
20,340 
57,080 
27,699 
15,540 
9,585 
11,880 
6,565 
4,200 
2,930 
2,030 
1,600 
1,200 
3,190 
1,400 
780 
450 
490 
250 
390 
100 
45 
35 
15 
10 
10 


23,580,000 


By  Cfiurtesy  of  The  Bankm  Tntst  Co.,  New  York. 
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THE  WAR 

of  Yearly  Family  incomes  Contributable  in  Taxes  and  Bond  Purchases. 


GOVERNMENT  WAR  EXPENSES 

WAR  CHARITIES 

V 

Total  Income 
of  Familiei 
in  Group 

vr 

Total  Contributable 
by  Each  Family 
Groap 

VII 

Average  Amount  Con- 
tributable by  Each 
Family  in  Grmip 

VIII 

Total  Contributable 
by  Each  Family 
Group 

$40,615,063,500 
3,850,000,000 
938,454,000 
677,035,000 
430,008,000 
336,570.000 
277,657,500 
229,033,500 
193,230,000 
713,500,000 
484,732,500 
349,650,000 
263,587,000 
415,800,000 
295,425,000 
231,000,000 
190,450,000 
152,250,000 
136,000,000 
114,000,000 
392,370,000 

OA1  Kf\(\  ni\ft 

175,500,000 
124,650,000 
169,050  000 
112,000,000 
266,370,000 
110,600,000 
76,545,000 
86,005,000 
51,885,000 
45,140,000 
102,840,000 

$4,467,657,000 
712,250.000 
229,921,000 
189,570,000 
135,452,000 
113,087,000 
99,956,000 
87,032,000  ■ 
77,292,000 
311,086,000 
231,460,000 
.176,573,000 
139,042,000 
230,769,000 
171,347,000 
138,023,000 
116,650,000 
95,156.000 
86,360,000 
73,5^0,000 
260.926,000 

ICO  jffi?  nnn 

124,254.000 
89,997,000 

124,421,000 
84,336.000 

207,236,000 
88,922,000 
63,149,000 
72.416,000 
44,491,000 
39,159,000 
92,556,000 

$7.00 
16.50 
30.00 
42.00 
58,00 
70  00 
87.00 
100.00 
125.00 
175.00 
265.00 
365.00 
465.00 
625.00 
830.00 
1,000.00 
1,275.00 
1,500.00 
1,720.00 
1,970.00 
2,600.00 
3,850.00 
5,100.00 
6,400.00 
8,100.00 
10,800.00 
17,000.00 
28,500.00 
45.000,00 
66,000,00 
96,000.00 
126.000  00 
297,000.00 

Estimated 
Requirement 

$143,460,000 
22,860,000 
7,380,000 
6,090.000 
4,350.000 
3,630.000 
3,210.000 
2.790,000 
2,490,000 
10,020,000 
7,410.000 
5,670,000 
4,470.000 
7,410,000 
5,490,000 
4,440,000 
3,750,000 
3,060,000 
2,750,000 
2,370,000 
-8,370.000 
5,400,000 
3,990.000 
2,880,000 
3,990,000 
2,700,000 
6.690,000 
2,850,000 
2,040.000 
2,310.000 
1,440.000 
1,260.000 
2,970,080 

$52,850,000,000 
7,150,000.000 

$9,342,769,000 
6,000,000,000t 

$300,000,000 

HOW  TO  USE  THE  TABLE 
Find  your  income  group  in  Column  I. 
Multiply  your  income  by  the  "Average 
percentage  contributable"  Column  11. 
The  result  is  your  family's  total  quota 
for  the  fiscal  year.  Deduct  tie  amount 
payable  in  Federal  taxes.  The  remainder 
IS  your  family's  quota  of  Liber^  Bonds, 
War  Savings  or  Thrift  Stamps. 

'Included  in  these  groups  is  the  income  of 
mge  earners  other  than  family  heads. 
TTbe  corporations  will  contribute  four  biUton 
dollars  in  taies;  they  are  eipected  to  bo  able 
to  buy  one  billion  dollars  bonds  from  nat 
pronts  and,  for  temporary  iiiTestment,  one 
billion  dollars  bonds  from  unemeaded  renewal 
merre  funds. 

$60,000,OOOiOOO 

$15,342,769,000 

5,157,231,000 
$20,500,000,000 

3.500.000,000 

$24,000,000,000 

Hosted  byGOOgle 
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No-Candy-For- 
Christmas  Movement 
Squelched 

A STATE  Food  Administrator 
recently  conceived  the  idea 
of  inaugurating  a  "No-Candy-for- 
Christmas"  movement  and  passed 
the  plan  along  for  the  approval  of 
the  national  officials.  At  Wash- 
ington the  sug^stion  was  prompt- 
ly squelched  and  the  State  official 
was  notified  that  nothing  of  the 
kind  must  be  attempted.   The  in- 

■  cident  is  illustrative  of  a  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  Food  Admin- 
istration that  is,  seemingly,  not 
clearly  understood  by  all  adver- 
tisers. 

As  one  of  the  necessities  of  the 
sugar  shortage,  the  Food  Admin- 
istration has  been  obliged  to  ra- 
tion all  firms  in  the  candy  and 
confectionery  tra'de  on  Uie  basis 
of  SO  per  cent  of  the  sugar  which 
they  consumed  in  1917.  This  does 
not  mean,  it  is  pointed  out  to 
PfiiNTERs'  Ink,  that  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration is  seeking  to  discour- 
age candy  production  nor  does  it 
signify  that  the  Administration  is 
antagonistic  to  the  advertising  of 
candy.  Furthermore,  recognizing 
the  food  value  of  candy,  the  Food 
Administration  cannot  consistent- 
ly discourage  consumption  at 
Christmas  time. 

Outlining  the  position  of  the 
Food  Administration  on  this  issue 
one  of  the  officials  said :  "The 
Food  Administration  realizes  that 
upon  the  continued  purchase  of 
candy  by  the  American  public  is 
dependent  the  operation  of  the 
candy  factories  which  represent 
a  heavy  aggregate  investment,  and 
which  give  employment  to  many 
p«:rsons.  We  have  no  desire  to 
stifle  that  industry. 

"We  believe  tiiat  it  is  good 
jud^ent  for  the  average  con- 
fectionery manufacturer  to  con- 
centrate his  advertising  on  can- 
dies such  as  nut-filled  chocolates 
and  cocoanut  specialties  which  re- 
quire very  little  sugar  or  upon 

■  candies  in  which  sugar  substi- 
-tutes^  are  used  successfully.  How- 
ever, so  long  as  he  keeps  within 
the  50'  per  cent  limit  on  sugar 


consumption  we  have,  of  course, 
no  objection  to  the  advertising  of 
candies  high  in  sugar  content.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  such 
has  been  the  success  attained  by 
the  use  of  sugar  substitutes,  arid" 
in  the  evolution  of  'sugarless' 
candies  that  many  manufacturers 
have  a  factory  output  nearly  equal 
to  that  in  normal  times.  Indeed, 
our  information  is  that  while  the 
supply  of  sugar  to  the  candy  and 
confectionery  trade  has  been  cur- 
tailed 50  per  cent  the  candy  pro- 
duction will  this  year,  thanks  to 
the  introduction  of  substitutes, 
show  a  slump  of  only  about  8  per 
cent." 


Good  Work,  Captain! 

UNITED  STATES  MARINE  CORPS 

RECHUITING    PUBLICITY  BUREAU 

117-119  East  24th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
MEMORANDUM  FOR  ALL  EDITORS 
To  conserve  white  paper  and  your 
patience  and  your  space^  we  have  de- 
cided to  suspend  our  tri-weekly  service 
to  the  newspapers  on  our  syndicate  list. 
We  think  it  sort  of  sacrilege  to  send  out 
the  kind  of  matter  we  are  forced  to  send 
out,  when  our  Marines  "over  there" 
are  writing  publicity  with  their  bayonet- 
points  dipped  in  Efun  blood.  Theirs  is 
the  kind  of  Marine  Corps  publicity  that 
counts! 

We  were  "first"  to  have  a  publicity 
bureau  and  a  press  service,  and  we  are 
going  to  be  "first"  to  take  the  hint  to- 
discontinue  in  the  interest  of  paper  con- 
servation. 

You've  been  mighty  good  to  us  these 
last  three  years.  You've  helped  us  make 
the  old  globe,  eagle  and  anchor  as  well 
known  as  the  Gold  Dust  Twins.  We 
want  to  thank  you  for  that  and  we  want 
to  let  you  know  that  anything  yaa  re- 
ceive from  this  Bureau  in  the  future 
will  be  real  stuff — up  to  the  Marine 
Corps  handle  as  it  were—else  we'll  not 
send  it  out.  But  the  tri-weekly_  story 
dies  with  this  letter.  We're  throiighl 

With  sincere  and  grateful  thann  for 
what  you  have  done  for  us  in  the  past 
and  in  the  hope  that  we'll  be  able  'to 
send  you  now  and  then  a  regular  hoti^flt 
to  goodness  story,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

T.  G.  Sterrett, 
Captain  U.  S.  Marines,  in  charge  of 
Bureau, 
September  30,  1918. 


Howe  Leaves  Dry  Goods 
Association 

El  bridge  L.  Howe,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  has  resigned  to  become  as- 
sociated with  the  Scruggs,  Vandervoort 
&  Barney  Dry  Goods  Co.,  St,"  Louis. 
He  will  be  succeeded  by  Lew  Hidin, 
retail  editor  of  Women'jt-^Weqr,  *Jew 
York.  HoMedbykjOOgre 
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The  remarkable  advance 
in  all  branches  of  INDUS- 
TRY, COMMERCE, 
SCIENCE,  INVEN- 
TION, MECHANICS  is 
reflected  in  the  circulation 
of  the 

SoentificAmerkm 

as  shown  by  the  following 
:  '       .  figures: 

Average  Net  Paid 

'     1st  Quarter,  1917  .  .  91,878 

-        2nd  Quarter,  1917  .  .  93,907 

3rd  Quarter,  1917  .  .  96,722 

'  "  '        4th  Quarter,,  1917  .  .  100,563  .  /  , 

1st  Quarter,  1919  .  -  106,098 

■  .       2nd  Quarter,  1918  .  .  118,755 

■  MUN  N  - •&  CO.,  Inc  . 

WoolwortbBldg.     .     .  Peoples  Gas  Bldg. .  - 

•  Jfew  York  QiicagO  " 
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275,0 

No,  it  isn't  a  special  issue  of  Association  Men. 
Every  one  of  the  275,000  is  a  paid  up  subscription. 
People  get  it  because  they  want  it. 

For  September  the  circulation  was  260,191.  This 
shows  how  Association  Men  is  growing.  And  ad- 
vertisers are  actually  getting  more  than  they  pay 
for  because  our  rate  is  based  on  only  200,000 
circulation.  The  rate  is  $1  per  line,  $420  a  page— 
one-half  cent  per  line,  per  thousand. 

Where  else  can  you  get  Quality  Circulation  at 
such  a  low  rate? 

For  it  is  Quality  Circulation — homes  of  bankers^ 
lawyers,  doctors,  business  men,  office  executives, 
etc. — ^worth  while,  substantial  folks  all  over  the 
nation.  These  people  are  interested  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Many  of  them  have  men  in  the  service 
and  they  want  to  know  what  the  "Y"  is  doing  for 
than. 

You  know  that  the  best  people  everywhere  are 
back  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  And  what  we  want  you  to 
know,  too,  is  that  these  people  read  the  official 
organ  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Association  Men  is  a 
bigger,  better  mageizine  than  ever  before,  its  appeal 
has  widened,  it  reaches  the  kind  of  people  worth 
reaching. 

If  the  article  you  are  selling  has  merit  there  is  a 
market  for  it  in  these  American  homes  where 
Association  Men  is  read — read  not  only  by  the 
men  or  by  the  women  but  by  the  whole  family. 
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We  want  you  to  know  these  facts  about  Associa- 
tion Men  and  decide  for  yourself  whether  or  not 
you  can  advertise  successfully  in  this  unusual 
magazine.  We  believe  you  can. 

Right  now  is  the  time  to  start.  Put  Association 
Men  on  your  list.  It*s  a  good  buy,  one  which  we 
feel  sure  will  bring  results.  Other  advertisers  have 
found  it  so.  They  are  enthusiastic  about  Associa- 
tion Men  and  are  advertising  in  every  issue.  It 
must  be  bringing  home  the  bacon  or  they  would 
not  continue. 

Consider  this  again — one-half  cent  per  line  per 
thousand  for  Quality  Circulation.  275,000  net  paid 
circulation.  Rate,  $1  a  line,  $420  a  page.  The 
circulation  is  increasing  every  month,  but  you  can 
make  a  yearly  contract  at  the  present  rate.  Turn 
down  the  corner  of  this  page  and  think  it  over 
while  youVe  smoking  that  after  dinner  cigar  this 
evening. 


the  class  magazine  of  genercd  interest 


P.  C.  FREEMAN,  Buriness  Manager      A.  P.  OPDYKE,  Advertising  Manager 
347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

CHAS.  L.  EMRICH,  19  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chieaso,  R.  G.  McHENRY 
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By  All  Means 
Get  in  the 


Whose  Motor  Truck 

rill  these 
160  Lumbermen  Buy? 


Out  of  576  replies  received  from  a  letter  sent  to  a  number  of 
subscribers,  189  lumbermen  are  using  a  total  of  423  mptor  trucks 
ranging  from  1  to  6  tons;  21  of  these  users  are  going  to  purchase 

more. 

■Of  383  non-users  replying,  139  are  going  to  purchase  one  or  more 
trucks.  Whose  truck  will  these  139  non-users,  the  21  present 
usersj  and  the  thousands  of  other  subscribers  to  LUMBER- buy? 
Tell  them  .the  advantages  of  yours  in  the 

MOTOR  TRUCK  NUMBER  OF 


OCTOBEJt    28,  1918 

and  through  its  regular  weekly  issues. 

A  shortage  of  labor,  the  necessity  for  more  speed  and  the 
realization  that  trucks  offer  greater  economy,  make  the  lumber 
industry  a  rich  field  for  motor  truck  advertising.  Be  represented 
in  this  number^ — use  it  to  start  your  campaign. 

Write  todar  for  sample  eapj,  ratei  and  full  faots 
about  Kotox  Truck  prospects  in  .  t^e .  Inmlier  field. 

Journal  of  Commerce  Go. 

Publifher     ■  . 
Wright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 


De  Luxe  Window  Displays  for 
Fourth  Liberty  Loan  Drive 

Fifth  Avenue  Shops  Exhibit  Spirited  War  Pictures  Painted  by  Best  Artists 
— Attractive  Features  for  Smaller  Stores 

By  Frank  Leroy  Blanchard 


THE  pulling  power  of  win- 
dow displays  as  a  means  for 
stimulating  the  sale  of  Liberty 
Bonds  was  so  plainly  demon- 
strated in  the  preceding  campaigns 
that  the  Liberty  Loan  Committee 
of  the  Second  Federal  Reserve 
District,  in  planning  the  fourth 
drive,  which  has  just  begun,  de- 
cided to  use  them  more  exten- 
sively than  ever  before. 

For  the  first  time  window  dis- 
plays will  be  utilized  as  a  special 
branch  of  the  committee's  activi- 
ties. Headquarters  have  been  es- 
tabhshed  at  1184  Broadway,  with 
L.  C.  Boochever  in  charge.  Co- 
operating with  him  are  Lieut.  H. 
L.  Towle,  instructor  in  camou- 
flage at  Columbia  Uiiiversity  and 
a  portrait  artist  of  note,  and  A. 
V.  Tack,  representing  the  artists' 
associations  of  New  York,  who 
have  arranged  for  the  production 
of  the  paintings,  posters  and  other 
designs  that,  are  to  be  placed  on 
view  during  the  campaign.  The 
work  of  preparation  has  been  go- 
ing on  for  several  months,  and 
the  results  are  now  apparent  in 
every  shop  window  in  the  city, 
from  the  great  department  and 
Specialty  stores  of  Fifth  Avenue 
to  the  smallest  shop  in  the  most 
obscure  districts. 

One  of  the  most  grati  f  ying 
things  about  the  campaign  is  the 
way  its  leadirg  artists,  portrait 
painters  and  illustrators  have  re- 
sponded to  the  appeals  of  the  bu- 
reau for  contribution  of  services. 
Painters  who  receive  from  $3,000 
to  $10.0(X)  for  examples  of  their 
work  have  patriotically  sacrificed 
time  and  effort  to  produce  pic- 
tures and  posters  that  will  help 
sell  Liberty  Bonds. 

To  give  a  complete  list  of  the 
paintings  that  have  been  contrib- 
uted would  require  too  much 
space.  Therefore,  it  is  possible  at 


§5 


this  time  to  call  attention  to  only 
a  few  of  the  more  effective  pic- 
tures— those  that  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  f rightfulness  wrought 
by  the  Htm  and  to  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  backing  up  our  sol- 
diers by  buying  Liberty  Bonds. 

One  of  the  most  striking  paint- 
ings shown  is  from  the  brush  of 
George  Varian.  It  represents  a 
charge  "over  the  top."  A  detach- 
ment of  infantry  has  gained  the 
outer  bank  of  a  German  trench 
and  is  attacking  the  men  in  the 
ditch  below.  Some  have  leaped 
down  and  are  engaged  in  hand- 
to-hand  conflict  with  the  foe.  In 
the  immediate  foreground  is  an 
American  soldier  who,  although 
terribly  wounded  in  the  head,  is 
pushing  back  with  one  hand  a 
German,  while  with  the  other  he 
holds  a  heavy  revolver  which  he 
is  endeavoring  to  use  with  good 
effect  upon  Qie  enemy  pressing 
toward  him. 

One  of  the  largest  a,nd  most 
spirited  pictures  carries  this  cap- 
tion :  "Stop  this  Piracy — Help 
Win  the  War,"  It  visualizes  a 
scene  attending  the  sinking  of  the 
unarmed  fishing  boats  off  the  coast 
of  Cape  Cod  during  the  past  sum- 
mer. In  the  foreground  is  a 
whaleboat  filled  with  fishermen 
who  have  made  their  escape  from 
the  sinking  sloops  which  have  just 
been  blown  up  by  bombs.  A  short 
distance  away  to  the  left  is  a  Ger- 
man U-boat  floating  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea,  from  the  deck  of 
which  machine  and  other  guns  are 
pouring  a  deadly  fire  upon  the 
defenseless  fishermen.  The  sub- 
ject is  handled  ,with  such  skill  by 
George  Elmer  Brown,  the  artist, 
that  the  spectator  feels  for  the 
moment  that  he  is  actually  wit- 
nessing the  destruction  of  the 
vessels  instead  of  looking  at  the 
workofaskniful^g^gl^ 


he  watst  ready  for  battl;  ,  !.rul- 
5g  on  the  shore  oi  tl^e  \wth 
!ic  hand  outstretclied  towiird  its 
e.iving  waters,  and  the  other 
.i\h  clenched  fist  thrown  back- 
..\y<l  "Help  Hi:n  Acrossl  Ships, 
iuns,  Planes,  CLotlies,  Food  Must 
Se  Provided/'  is  the  message 
rritten  beneath  it. 

These  and  other  large  {utui^gs 
re  to  be  dispkyed  in  die  show 


>A]tWTI!iG    ijy     JUL    lAiUl-    LlUiR'-H,    WRECKED    BY  TMB 

etkMJOr  "iXJfRkfGUxt"  on  cooi>  nuiuv,  wna 

rtiK  DKATH    or    MANY  WOHSHirPtBS 


vindows  of  the  Fifth  avenue  de- 
tartment  and  other  stores  and  the 
Broadway  shops  during  the  next 
hree  weeks.  They  are  veritable 
vorks  of  art  and  are  exhibited  as 
itich  to  brmg  home  to  the  throngs 
tf  shoppers  and  promenaders 
i^>ng  these  busy  and  fashionable 
horough  fares  the  importance  of 
ubscribing  HberalJy  for  Liberty 
3onds.    Many  of  the  big  stores 


ty  to  Liberty  Loan  displays  a 
ciat  blue  ribbnii  insignia  will 
presented  by  the  committee. 

For  the  second  group  of  sti 
-^those  whose  window  spact 
smaller  but  whose  locations 
considered  very  desirable,  2S 
screws,  27  itiches  high  and 
inches  lon^,  printed  in  six  cO 
and  pre^^enlmg  artistic  war 
tures  especially  drawn  for 
purpose  by  some 
best  illustrators  ifi 
rniintry  have  been 
pared.   There  are  < 
different  designs,  > 
being:  adapted  to  a 
ferent  kind  of  busil 
These  screens  are  t 
sold  by  Girl  Scout 
the  merchants  at 
cents  each,  which  a 
co\  ers  the  cost.  In 
diiion  the  Window 
play  Bureau  will 
ntsH  five  types  of 
(Hit  window  trims  t 
pajited  on  the  insid 
ihe  glass  in  store 
dows.   These  were 
signed  by  F.  B.  K 
and  although  simp! 
construction*  pfO 
mnral  effect.  Om 
them*  known  as  th< 
tomobile  trimA  COfi 
if  n  motto  printe( 
a  strip  of  paper  w 
is  pasted  at  the  to 
the  window,  as  foUi 
"Help  to  Bomb 
Way  to  Berlin." 
low  are  individual  aeroplane 
battle  formation,  and  at  the 
torn  a  picture  of  the  Krupp  w 
being    bombarded    with  bo 
Two  other  trims  consist  of 
diers*  and  sailors*  beads  witt 
companyia^  pairs  of  hands  I 
ing  bulletins  Jike  these : 

feUcTS   in    kfiaki    ran   jiiHgp  yrm 
«t  home  is  bv  tlir  way  you  come  i 
for  Liberty  BontJn/' 
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1  The  true  optimist  always  looks  at  facts  squarely— 
sees  things  as  they  reaily  are— and  goes  ahead.  Right 
now  is  the  time  to  look  at  paper  facts  squarely— and, 
go  ahead. 


Consider  the  facts— the  Govern- 
ment has  curtailed  tlie  use  of  paper, 
and  properly.  Yet,  as  in  every 
other  activity  curtailed,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  left  us  all  the 
really  big  thines. 

We,  who  know  Foldwdl  Coated 
Bookhest,  feel  that  the  Govern- 
ment must  have  looked  over  the 
paper  field  and  decided  that  80 
pound  Foldwell — being  strong,  en- 
during and  well  finished — -would 
meet  every  requirement.  Thu^, 
with  good  paper  of  lighter  weight — 
the  Government  knows  you  can 
safely  get  your  sales  Btory  to  your 
prospect. 

Let  ua  suppose  you  have  been 
using  lOOor  120  pound  coated  hook 
paper  in  your  Direct  Advertising. 
While  100  or  120  pound  Foldwell 
may  be  preferred  Government  reg- 
ulation does  not  mean  sacrifice  of 
Direct  Advertising  plans— for  80 
pound  Foldwellcoated  hook  will  get 
the  story  across.  We  assure  those 
who  may  not  be  so  well  aciuainted 
with  Foldwell  that  our  80  pound 


stock  will  produce  as  effective  re- 
sults as  some  of  the  heavier  weights 
of  less  efficient  papers. 

In  the  matter  of  Cover  stocks — 
here  the  Government  has  provided 
wisely — war  conditions  considered. 
We  still  have  20x25  Heavy  Weight 
Foldwell  Cover  with  its  fine  print- 
ing and  embossing  qualities.  And 
for  those  who  usually  use  120  pound 
stock  for  covers  we  suggest  light 
weight  Foldwell  Cover  on  a  basis  of 
25x38-60. 

Finally — conservation  of  pa- 
per does  not  mean  sacrifice.  It 
meansiustwhatit  does  applied  to 
food — use  what  you  need,  but  not 
more  than  you  need.  The  Govern- 
ment has  made  Ita  ruling  with  this 
thought  in  mind. 

Let  us  send  you  our  book  of 
FoldweU  Facts  and  Figures. 


Chicago  Paper  Go. 
Ghicaeo,  ni. 


r  r 


teii,  jx.^'  I  1  wide  varicl> 
i  bet^n  puprtiL-d  Ulustrateil 
a  bulif  titii  comiiri^ing  ten  dif- 
nt  subjects  will  be  distributed 
1  time  lo  time  during  the 
paij^n.  ()m  of  tliem  shows  a 
ip  of  Uncle  Sam's  fighting 
neers  at  work  in  France.  Be- 
is  the  text,  "Hundreds  of 
9  of  railroads  have  been  kid 
)ur  engineers  in  France  td 


liiif-  will  fx  changed  as  progres 
is  made  by  our  troops  abroad 

Among  the  special  window  de 
s\gns.  that  of  Ae  Chevrolet  Mo 
tor  Co.,  57Ui  street  and  BroacE\va\ 
is  certain  to  attract  attention.  1 
IS  an  exhibit  made  by  the  Coluni 
bia  University  School  of  Camou 
Rage,  and  shows  how  roads  am 
earUiworks  are  hidden  from  tju 
enemy. 


rttES,  P0WERIT;L  PAINTIKG  that  win.  S£LL  BONOS 


port  our  troops  for  the  at- 
and  to  serve  their  lines  of 
lanication.  These  arc  the 
who  dropped  their  regular 

long  enough  to  help  the 
ih  Tommies  drive  back  the 
before  Cambrai,    Help  build 

railroads  and  keep  things 
ag  oyer  there.  Liberty  Bonds 
do  it."  Nineteen  thousand 
(>n^  have   already   heen  se- 

iii  Greater  New  \'urk  and 
Cl  thousand  in  otlirr  nnrt?  of 


Compulsorj'  Cost 
Marking  Not 
a  National 
Measure 

Neither  lie  War  IndiLt 
tries  Board  nor  the  Coun 
cii  of  National  DefeOAf 
i*  advac^ttTjg  compulsory 
inn  I  king  of  cost  pfices  ot 
olTerfd  for  ule  b> 
iffailers.  Rumor  has  hat 
It  »hat  one,  and  then  tlit 
nther,  of  these  bodies  wni 
ti>  b'ct  back  of  the  "Ari 
a:ona"  idea,  already  cx' 
plained  in  Priktess*  Ink, 
ID  «  national  way.  Pro 
tests  .bonn  to  flflw  mt<; 
WaKhinKcofl  from  btrainus 
men,  iti  a.nswEr  to  whicfi 
the  Council  of  Na'lotfal 
Defense  has  indicated 
Ihiit  it  did  not  in 
iiiaie  tile  cost  niark:ne 
idea  and  docs  not  endorse 
Ilic  action  in  ArTznna, 
On  ihc  othtT  liand.  ii  is 
nut  ready  to  go  to  thv 
["."fift  of  expressing'  diS' 
approval  of  that  action 
ao  long  M  it  18  not  spe 
cifically  cootrory  to  the 


cits  af  the  uounci 

Xationsl  P-'fpnF.e,  . 

For  the  War  Industries  Board.  C  h.iii 
man  Baruch  ha.^  issued  a  formal  denial 
that  his  Board  is  to  undertake  the 
reflation  of  retail  prices  by  cotnpclUng 
retailers  to  bmnd  ueir  coodii  dip 
cost  figures. 


A.  N .  A,  Convention  Date 


The  afkaml  meeting  ojf  the  A^^ocla 
tiofi  M  Natioiut  Advertisers  will  be 
held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  De- 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Robert  J.  Danby 

joined  the  Nordhem  organization 
on  October  first.  Mr.  Danby  needs 
no  introduction  to  the  advertisers 
of  this  country.  His  long  experi- 
ence in  the  periodical  field  speaks 
for  itself.  We  regard  him  as  a 
very  desirable  accession  to  the 
Poster  field  and  arfe  glad  to  have 
him  in  our  goodly  company. 

IVAN  •  B  •  NORDHEM  CO- 

XJmied  ^aies  and  @mada 
Bessemer  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Offices  in  Buffalo,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  Cleveland 

Canadian  Representatizes 
THE  WADSWOitTH-NATHANSON  CO. 
504  C.  P.  R.  Building 
Toronto 


Hosled  by 
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ST.  LOUIS 

GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 

Continuing  Its  Steady  Gain  in  Daily  Circulation, 

NOW  HAS    29j465    ^^^^  DAILY 

than  the  Post-Dispatch,  the  SECOND  Paper 
Daily  Average  Circulation  for  Month  of  August 

Globe-Democrat,  niyiU 

Post-Dispatch,  -  -  148,346 

Globe-Democrat's  EXCESS  OA  A£H^ 

Over  Post-Dispatch  -  ^t/y4DD 

(The  above  drculatlon  figures  are  takw  from  the  BtRtements  issued  by  tho  Qlobe- 
Democrat  and  ttre  Post-Dispatch,  rescectlrely,  showlnE  datly  average  circulation  after 
deducting  all  unsold  p^wrs, .  spoiled  In  the  Frees  Boom,  left  dyct,  unaccounted,  reg- 
iBtered  oa  the  preBsea,  but  not  dellreied  to  Mail  Boom.) 

Compared  with  July  Circulation     Compared  with  July  Circulation 

THE  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT       THE  POST-DISPATCH 
Gained  1451  Lost  1085 


A  Year's  Record  of  Wonderful  Growth 

Compared  with  Its  Daily  Average  Circulation  far  August,  1917 


The  Globe-Democrat  Shows  an  Increase  of 
-40,179 

A  Gain  of  Over  29%  During  the  Past  Year 


Largest  Daily  Circulation  of  Any  St.  Louis  Newspaper 

NATIONAL  I^P^SENTATIVES 

F.  SL  J.  laCHA3Q>S         GUY  S.  OSBO:^  J.  B.  SCOLABO  B.  J.  BIDWEUi 

30^  Tribune  Bldg.         130S  Tribune  Bldg.  403  Ford  Bldg.  T4S  Market  St. 

NEW  YOKE  CHICAGO  DBTBOIT  SAN  FRANCISCO 

SCemlier  of  Audit  Bureau  of  Oircnlations 

Hosled  byGOOglC' 
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ST.  LOUIS 

GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 

Carried  During  August 

More  National 
Advertising 

than  Any  Other  St.  Louis  Newspaper 

In  Local  Display  and 
in  Want  Advertising 

The  Globe-Democrat  is  the  only  daily-and-Sunday 
paper  in  St.  Louis,  that 

Gained  in  August 

over  the  record  for  August,  1917 

Or^TU  Post-Dispatch  ¥  r^QT 
m3KJ  i  n    and  the  Republic    Li\JO  I 

Largest  Daily  Circulation  of  Any  St.  Louis  Newspaper 

NATIONAL  BEPBBSBNTATITES 

V  SL  3.  BICHABDS  GUY  8.  OSBOBN  3.  X.  SCOI<ABO  B.  J.  BIDW£U< 

302  Trlbnne  Bldl.  1302  Trlbnne  Bldg.  403  Ford  Bldg.  742  Uarket  St 

NEW  YORK  OHICAOO  DBTHOIT  .  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Uemliflr  of  Audit  Bureau  of  drenlatioiis 

HostedbyGOOgle 
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Consider  The  Banks! 

Clearii^s  for  1917  reached  the  astounding  total  of  307 

billions.  Every  cent  of  tkis  Kad  to  pass  tkrougK  tKe  tanks 
of  tKe  country — about  ten  millions  to  a  tank.  Stop  for  a 
moment  and  consider  the  number  of  people  of  means  witK 
whom  the  banker  comes  into  contact. 

Bank  savings  in  1917  were  $18,000,000,000.  The  banker 
is  on  talking  terms  with  millions  of  people  wKo  have  money 
to  spend.    He  is  counsel  and  friend  to  a  good  percentage. 

Combined  resources  of  national  and  state  banks  is  37  billions 
of  dollars.    Think  of  the  tremendous  purchasing  po-p^er 
,  and  the  influence  it  wields. 

What  does  the  above  mean  to  you  ? 

The  influence  of  the  tanker  "rfith  the  people  who  are  re- 
sponsitle  for  our  national  wealth  is  great.  As  an  example 
consider  his  place  in  agriculture.  The  value  of  farming  and 
agricultural  products  for  1917  alone  totaled  $17,000,000,000. 
Close  to  one-half  tKe  tankers  of  the  country  are  farmers 
themselves  or  own  farms.  Here  is  an  enormous  market  in 
itself.  Of  the  farms  owned  or  operated  by  others,  consider 
the  constant  call  upon  the  banker  for  ^nds,  advice  and 
counsel. 

We  say  to  you,  if  you  are  the  manufacturer  of  a  farm 
device,  automobile,  or  other  machine  or  article  of  utilit^J  to 
the  farmers  or  any  part  of  the  general  buying  public,  ad- 
vertise consistently  and  with  regularity  to  the  banks  in  con- 
junction with  your  more  intensive  efforts  directly  to  that 
class  to  which  you  look  for  the  bulk  of  your  business,  and 
you  will  start  a  word-of-moutK  campaign  that  will  create 
sales  by  the  thousands. 

SUCCESSFUL  BANKING  will  put  your  message  before 
more  bankers  who  will  read  it  than  any  other  bank  pub- 
lication.   The  cost  will  be  $3.18  for  each  thousand  of 

circulation- 

Successful  Banl^ng 

BENTON  HARBOR,  MICHIGAN 


Googl( 


The  Protection  of  Your  Good  Will 
in  Other  Countries 

Crooks  and  Turns  in  Procedure  in  Various  Lands — When  and  How.  to 
Register  Trade-Marks  Abroad 

By  E.  H.  Palmer 


From  a  copyrighted  manuscript  of  an 
address  before  the  New  York  Advertis- 
ing Club,  September  24th. 

IN  the  United  States  registration 
is  not  necessary  to  acquire 
property  in  a  trade-mark.  Prop- 
erty is  acquired  by  use  and  there 
is  no  need  to  register.  If  you  had 
used  a  trade-mark  you  can  en- 
force it  against  anyone  else  pro- 
vided you  can  prove  that  your  use 
was  prior  to  his.  Of  course,  when 
I  say  this  you  realize  that  I  am 
speaking  of  trade-marks  in  gen- 
eral.   There  may  be  exceptions. 

How  is  it  in  foreign  countries? 
■In  ahnost  all  countries,  with  the 
exception  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  British  colonies,  the  right  to 
a  trade-mark  is  acquired  by  regis- 
tration. It  makes  no  difference 
how  long  you  used  it.  If  some- 
one uses  it  after  you  and  regis- 
ters it  afterwards,  he  gets  the 
right  to  it  and  can  stop  you  from 
continuing  to  use  your  trade- 
mjirk.  You  will  therefore  see  the 
importance  of  manufacturers  reg- 
istering their  trade-marks  in  for- 
eign countries  and  furthermore, 
the  importance  of  registering 
these  marks  before  they  are  intro- 
duced there.  This  is  what  has 
given  rise  to  the  practice  of  pi- 
rating trade-marks,  particularly  in 
South  America,  althotigh  South 
America  is  not  alone  in  this.  We 
have  several  cases  in  mind. 

For  example,  there  is  the  case 
of  the  Queen  Quality  for  shoes. 
The  trade-mark  was  a  good  one 
here  and  the  maker  of  the  shoes 
went  ahead  and  exported  these 
shoes  into  Germany  and  (many 
of  you  know  this  is  a  matter  of 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago)  the  mark 
of  ithese  shoes  was  very  much 
sought  after  in  Germany.  The 
stores  had  on  them  "American 
Shoe  Stores"  and  the  shoes  im- 
ported from  the  United  States 
met  with  great  success  and  the 
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words  "Queen  Quality"  aXso  were 
a  great  success.  When  he  had 
gotten  his  trade-mark  established, 
he  came  to  us  and  wanted  to  reg- 
ister his  trade-mark  and  we  made 
application  for  this  registration. 
Germany  confers  the  right  to  a 
trade-mark  not  on  prior  use,  but 
has  a  peculiar  method  of  proce- 
dure. When  an  applicant  wants 
to  register  a  trade-mark  they  look 
up  any  prior  trade-mark  that 
might  conflict  with  it  or  antici- 
pate it  and  then  they  go  ahead 
and  notify  the  owners  of  these 
trade-marks  that  an  application 
has  been  made  for  a  trade-mark 
which  conflicts  with  theirs  and 
send  them  a  copy  of  it.  As  usual 
the  Government  is  looking  after 
everybody.. 

TWISTS  OF  TRADE-MARK  LAW  IN 
GERUANY 

Here  when  'you  file  a  trade- 
mark for  registration  the  exam- 
iner looks  it  over  and  makes  a 
search  and  if  he  finds  out  that  it 
conflicts  with  another  one  pre- 
viously registered,  he  notifies  the 
applicant.  In  Germany  they  hand 
It  right  to  the  other  man.  They 
immediately  go  and  object  and 
then  you  cannot  get  your  trade- 
mark. This  is  just  what  happened 
in  the  case  of  "Queen  Quality". 
There  was  a  man  who  wds  foxy 
enough  to  see  the  great  success  of 
registering  a  trade-mark  which 
was  sufficiently  near  it  so  that  it 
would  conflict  with  it.  He  chose 
the  name  "Regina,"  which  means 
queen.  The  law  is  universal  that 
if  the  conflicting  words  are  in 
different  languages  but  mean  the 
same  thing,  that  ends  it  and  of 
course,  as  oueen  means  the  same 
thing  as  "Regina,"  it  was  fully 
anticipated  by  this  word.  The 
American  made  ooposition  and 
the  result  was  that  he  had  to  buy 
off  the  other  man/'-and  gat  his 
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trade-mark  registered,  and  this  he 
did. 

Now  in  the  South  American 
countries  particularly,  this  matter 
of  pirating  trade-marks  is  a  sys- 
tem. We  had  a  case  in  Cuba — a 
trade-mark  on  shoes  (my  ex- 
amples seem  to  run  in  shoes). 
Douglas  registered  his  trade- 
mark and  was  notified  by  the  ex- 
aminer that  there  was  another  ap- 
plication pending,  although  it  had 
not  ytt  been  granted,  which  was 
an  anticipation  of  the  word  Doug- 
las— 'Dougles.  We  made  an  inves- 
tigation and  found  that  the  appli- 
cant was  the  local  agent  in  Cuba 
of  the  Douglas  Company,  but  he 
happened  to  overreach  himself  in 
this  case.  He  happened  to  be  the 
representative  of  twenty-five  other 
concerns  in  the  United  States  and 
in  every  case  he  had  filed  appli- 
cation for  these  linns  in  such  a 
way  that  he  would  anticipate 
them.  It  showed  a  deliberate  at- 
tempt, a  wholesale  attempt  at 
hold-up,  and  by  bringing  these 
facts  to  the  attention  of  the  trade- 
mark officer  we  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing the  "Douglas"  mark  allowed 
and  the  "Dougles"  mark  knocked 
out.  The  agent  had  gone  into  it 
too  wholesale. 

Of  course,  I  think  I  fully  be- 
lieve that  in  all  these  countries 
they  want  to  do  the  right  thing, 
but  their  law  is  so.  If  their  law 
says  that  the  first  registrant  is  en- 
titled to  the  trade-mark,  he  can 
have  yours  thrown  out,  unless  de- 
liberate fraud  can  be  shown. 
'  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
United  States  manufacturer  or 
dealer,  knowing  only  the  United 
States  law  and  not  inquiring  fur- 
flier,  imports  his  goods  into 
South  America  or  other  countries, 
establishes  his  trade  and  goes  to 
register  his  trade-mark.  He  may 
find  out  that  it  has  been  regis- 
tered by  someone  else,  or  some- 
thing very  near  it,  but  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  he  does  not  get 
that  far.  Because  the  other  man 
.  has  registered  the  trade-mark,  he 
has  it  in  his  power,  not  only  to 
prevent  the  registration  by  the 
rightful  owner,  but  can  sue  for 
infringement  of  the  law  and,  fur- 
thermore can  have  the  goods 


seized  by  the  Custom  House.  So 
you  see  the  risk  the  man  runs  in 
importing  goods  with  a  trade- 
mark wiQiout  registering  it.  Here 
I  may  say  a  word  about  the  cus- 
tom of  so  many  American  manu- 
facturers to  allow  their  local 
agents  to  register  their  trade- 
marks in  their  own  name.  Now, 
although  to  some  of  course  it  is 
all  right,  to  me  it  seems  incom- 
prehensible, because  the  expense 
after  all  is  not  very  great  and  it 
gives  the  other  fellow  the  whip- 
hand.  Things  go  along  in  the 
usual  way  until  the  home  manu- 
facturer wants  to  change  his 
agent  and  then  trouble  begins. 

In  some  countries  the  registra- 
tion of  a  trade-mark  that  is  to  be 
used  on  goods  is  obligatory.  Bo- 
livia is  one  of  these.  You  can- 
not use  a  trade-mark  without  reg- 
istering it,  and  in  those  countries, 
even  in  Great  Britain,  Australia 
and  all  British  colonies,  Canada 
included,  where  the  right  to  a 
trade-mark  is  established  by  prior 
use,  as  in  the  United  States,  the 
law  provides  that  you  cannot  sue 
for  infringement  of  the  mark 
without  first  registering.  There 
also  registration  is  '  a  pre-r'e- 
quisite. 

Now  if  these  policies  of  taking 
— of  stealing — trade-marks  existed 
before  the  war,  they  have  in- 
creased tremendously  since  the 
war  began  and  there  seems  to  be 
a  deliberate  campaign  by  certain 
manufacturers  of  the  Central  Al- 
lies to  register,  particularly  in 
South  America,  also  in  a  number 
of  other  countries,  the  leading 
trade-marks  of  American  manu- 
facturers. They  have  not  gone 
ahead  and  registered  something 
like  it,  but  have  taken  the  actual 
mark.  I  have  noted  down  here  a 
few  of  these  marks.  Fisk,  Fed- 
eral, Ajax,  Firestone,  Empire,  Re- 
public and  others  have  been  reg- 
istered in  a  number  of  South 
American  countries. 

There  has  also  been  an  attempt 
to  register  in  South  America  cer- 
tain American  names,  such  as 
"Ford  American  Products".  It 
will  preclude  the  use  of  "Ford" 
to  designate  any  goods  in  South 
America  if  that  goes  through. 

■  Mo.ledbyGOOgle 


Can  You  Beat  This? 

Our  membership  in  the  Audit  Byieau  ot 
Qreulations  shows  that: 

U  We  have  more  individual  paid  subscribei^ 
among  shipbuilding  companies  and  thdr 
offidals 

2.  More  indi^dual  paid  subscribers  among 
steamship  am)  steamboat  companies  and  their 
offidalft 

3.  More  individual  pedd  subscribers  amcmg 
shipping  people  all  over  the  world,  outside  of 

the  United  States 

Than  all  the  other  marine  publications  in 

the  country  combined.  ,  ^(^otjlc 
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What  is  the  answer?  It  is  sim- 
ple enough.  Register  your  marks 
in  foreign  countries  before  you 
introduce  your  mark  into  those 
countries  and  thus  you  hold  the 
whiphand,  for  just  in  so  far  as  it 
,  protects  thief,  it  will  protect 
you  if  you  are  the  first  registrant. 
It  seems  simple  enough  and  yet 
how  many  of  you  do  it?  I  think 
all  manufacturers  who  intend  to 
do  any  business  in  South  Ameri- 
can countries  or  any  other  coun- 
tries after  the  war  is  over  should 
go  ahead  and  register  their  mark 
at  an  early  date.  Don't  wait  until 
the  war  is  over.  You  can  see  for 
yourself  that  they  are  not  even 
waiting  foi-  our  goods  tp  be  intro- 
duced. They  are  looking  up  lead- 
ing trade-marks  and  registering 
them,  and  that  is  the  only  way 
our  manufacturers  can  protect 
themselves:  Even  if  trade  now  is 
slack  in  those  countries,  we  all 
know  what  is  going  to  happen 
after  the  war. 

There  is  going  to  be  a  rush  for 
trade,  at  least  that  is  my  opinion. 
■There  is  going  to  be  particularly 
great  competition  for  the  trade 
in  South  America.  The  German 
is  going  out  for  that  trade  for  all 
that  is  in  him.  He  is  going  to 
use  just  and  unjust  methods.  I 
lived  for  ten  years  in  Germany 
and  know.  You  have  all  seen  his 
methods-  in  war.  He  will  be  just 
as  unscrupulous  after  this  war  is 
over  and  it  is  up  to  our  men  to 
get  ahead  of  him  and  do  not  rely 
too  miith  on  sentiment.  Do  not 
rely  top-  much  on  the  feeling  en- 
gendered against  the  German  by 
this  war,  because  history  shows 
that  there  have  been  just  as  bit- 
ter sentiments.  History  shows 
that  in  many  wars,  religious  wars, 
for  example,  there  were  frightful 
atrocities  and  that  the  feeling  of 
the_  people  was  just  as  intense  as 
it  is  now,  but  when  those  wars 
were  over,  trade  went  in  its  usual 
channels.  We  forget  That  is 
particularly  true  of  countries  that 
have  not  been  directly  concerned 
with  the  war.  I  doubt  very  much 
that  in  France  for  many,  manv, 
many  years  anything  German  will 
have  any  standins;  and  I  do  not 
blame  them,  but  in  neutral  coun- 


tries, in  South  America  and  else- 
where, the  German  will  get  his 
trade  back  and  we  have  to  be 
prepared.  We  have  got  to  meet 
him  by  his  own  methods.  Some 
methods  we  may  have  to  object 
to.  Our  methods  will  be  legiti- 
mate, 

I  had  this  brought  home  to  me 

by  a  manufacturer  in  Boston  with 
whom  I  conferred  with  regard  to 
South  American  trade.  The  Ger- 
man goes  to  South  America  and 
he  consults  and  confers  with  them 
and  finds  out  just  what  they  want 
and  how  they  want  it,  and  he 
gives  them  just  what  they  want 
and  how  they  want  it.  However, 
we  have  more  of  a  tendency  to 
try  to  force  on  them  what  we 
like  up  here.  That  is  characteris- 
tic very  frequently  of  the  jewelry 
business.  They  will  go  to  tiie 
man  where  they  can  get  what  they 
want. 

DO  AS  THEY  ASK 

A  big  shoe  dealer  received  a 
large  order  for  shoes  from  a 
South  American  republic.  The 
order  specified  that  the  shoes 
were  to  be  packed  in  shallow 
boxes.  He  said,  "Pack  them  like 
we  always  pack  them  and  send 
them  down,"  and  they  did  it.  It 
caused  considerable'  trouble  and 
he  got  no  more  orders.  There 
was  a  very  good  reason  for  the 
request,  because  it  seems  the 
shoes  were  to  go  across  the  Andes 
by  mules  and  it  was  required  that 
they  be  packed  as  close  to  the 
mule  as  possible  in  certain  places. 
That  was  the  reason  why  they 
wanted  the  shoes  packed  in  shal- 
low boxes.  I  think  if  we  look 
into  the  special  requirements  we 
find  out  that  there  is  a  very  good 
reason  for  it  and  if  we  want  that 
trade  we  have  got  to  make  it  in 
that  way. 

Summarizing  what  I  have  said, 
in  the  first  place,  a  trade-mark  is 
a  good  asset.  Therefore  get  it. 
Secondly,  before  deciding  on  your 
trade-mark  get  legal  advice,  so 
that  when  you  get  it  it  may  be 
sustained.  Thirdly,  when  you 
have  a  trade-mark  register  it 
wherever  you  intend  to  do  busi- 
ness.   It  will  pay  ypu.  , 

■  HostedbyCjOOgle 
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Minneapolis 
Merchants 

use  more  space  in 

The  Minneapolis 
Journal 

than  in  any  other  Minneap- 
oHs  paper  every  week  in  the 
year,  because  it  brings  them 
most  returns. 

They  are  on  the  ground 
and  know  circulation  values 
in  Minneapolis. ' 

O'Mara  &  Ormsbee 

Publishers'  Representatives 


New  York 


Chicago 
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DIRECT  MAIL 
ADVERTISERS 

As  producers  of  perhaps 
more  paper  of  different 
grades  for  Direct  Mail 
Advertising  in  its  various 
forms — 

We  cordially  invite  you 
to  visit  our  new  Chicago 
offices  when  at  the  Direct 
Mail  Advertising  Con- 
vention, Hotel  Sherman, 
October  9-10-1 M2. 

SEAMAN  PAPER  COMPANY 

208  So.  La  Salle  Street 
Chicago 

Milwaukee  New  York 

St.  Louis  Minneapolis  Buffalo 

Clnonnati  St.  Paul  Philadelphia 

Weatern  Agents  t    GENERAL  PAPER  COMPANY 
Seattle  Portland  San  Francisco  Los  AngvlM 

Builders  and  distributors  of  paper  for  every  known  uso 


You  can  tell  a  real  patriot  by  the  way  he 
})      works.  Full  time  work  by  both  employers 
and  wage  earners  will  win  the  war. 

—U.  S.  DeparlmeiU  of  Labor 


Donnelley  Explains  Paper  Re- 
strictions 

Will  Hold  the  Printer  Responsible  to  the  Most  Economical  Use  of  Paper 

Possible  by  Advertisers 


BEFORE  over  400  of  the  lead- 
ing printers  of  the  country, 
including  many  trade-journal  and 
other  publishers,  T.  E,  Dornielley, 
chief  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Sec- 
tion of  the  War  Industries  Board, 
addressing  the  United  Typothetae 
convention  at  Cincinnati,  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  gave  the  first  definite 
and  authoritative  explanation  of 
the  attitude  of  the  Board  toward 
the  printing  industry.  Inasmuch 
as  this  involves  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  paper  supply  for  news- 
papers and  magazines,  as  well  as 
other  advertising  of  all  sorts  in 
which  paper  is  used,  it  was  of  the 
most  vital  interest  to  the  printers. 
Mr.  Donnelley's  remarks,  as  sub- 
sequently revised  by  him  were 
as  follows : 

"I  want  to  say  one  or  two 
words  about  the  situation  in 
Washington,  because  I  am  afraid 
it  has  been  quite  misunderstood, 
by  our  own  fault,  in  that  we  have 
not  been  able  to  get  detailed  in- 
formation out  to  the  public  at  an 
earlier  date.  I  want  everybody 
to  understand  that  the  printing 
industry  has  not  been  declared  an 
essential  industry,  but  that  paper 
making  has.  Paper  making  has 
been  declared  an  essential  indus- 
try, provided  that  every  possible 
economy  is  exercised,  and  all 
wasteful  practices  are  eliminated. 

"The  Priorities  Board  of  the 
War  Industries  Board,  which  has 
the  duty  of  settling  what  has  pri- 
ority when  two  or  more  agencies 
demand  the  same  article,  has  de- 
cided that  it  will  give  the  paper 
industry  a  certain  amount  o£  coal 
and  a  certain  amount  of  trans- 
portation, because  there  are  ways 
in  which  paper  enters  into  our 
industrial  .  life  to  maintain  our 
morale. 

"Among  those  first  are  the 
newspapers  and  the  magazines. 
It  feels  that  we  cannot  maintain 
the  morale  of  this  country  with- 


out disseminating  throughout  the 
country  the  information  of  condi- 
tions abroad  and  at  home,  through 
the  n  e  wspape  r  s  an  d  the  maga- 
zines, and,  therefore,  it  has  rated 
newspapers  and  magazines  as  an 
essential  industry,  provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  newspapers  and  the 
magazines  make  very  material 
cuts.  The  newspapers  are  cut- 
ting in  their  daily  issues  15  per 
cent,  in  their  Sunday  issues  20  per 
cent,  and  the  magazines  are  cut- 
ting by  a  peculiar  scale  anywhere 
from  15  to  30  per  cent. 

JOB  PRINTING 

"Now  comes  the  question  of 
job  printing.  The  War  Priori- 
ties Board  realizes  that  job  print- 
ing to  a  certain  extent  is  necessary 
and  it  has  accordingly  figured 
that  the  paper  consumed  in  job 
printing  should  be  reduced  by  at 
least  25  per  cent.  It  Is  quite  im- 
possible to  police  every  piece  of 
printing  which  goes  out  from 
every  printing  office  in  this  coun- 
try. They  are  doing  that  in  Eng- 
land. There  a  man  cannot  issue 
a  four-page  circular  without  get- 
ting a  special  permit  from  the 
Government  to  print  it. 

"We  have  not  come  to  that  con- 
dition in  this  country,  and  we 
hope  we  shall  not.  So  what  we 
have  to  do  is  to  put  the  question 
of  policing  the  consumption  of 
paper  in  job  printing  up  to  the 
printers  of  the  United  States ; 
and  that  is  your  obligation.  You 
are  the  representatives  of  the 
War  Industries  Board  before  the 
consumers  of  paper,  to  see  that 
paper  is  not  wasted  and  is  used 
as  economicallv  as  possible. 

"To  accomplish  these  results, 
after  conference  with  your  Wai- 
Committee.  we  have  limited  the 
weights  of  paper  so  that  these 
heavy  papers  for  elegant  effect 
have  been  discontinued.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  3w.ttyE^]tJfc>war 
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wide  margins,  blank  pages  and 
heavy  paper  have  got  to  be  ta- 
booed, and  you  printers  are  the 
people  who  have  got  to  effect  it 
"The  paper  situation  all  goes 
back  to  the  question  of  coal,  trans- 
portation and  labor.  Coal  is 
short.  We  are  going  to  be  shorter 
of  coal  in  most  parts  of  the  coun- 
try this  winter  than  we  were  last. 
Transportation  is  short  and  will 
be  shorter  during  the  winter.  I 
don't  have  to  say  anything  about 
labor  to  printers.  All  of  us  are 
suffering  from  its  shortage.  Now, 
every  pound  of  paper  that  you  use 
means  anywhere  from  one  to  five 
pounds  of  coal  and  anywhere 
from  four  to  ten  pounds  of  trans- 
portation; so  by  every  pound  of 
paper  you  save  you  are  conserv- 
ing coal  and  transportation  that 
much. 

"The  mills  of  this  country  are 
only  allowed  coal  and  transpor- 
tation on  condition  that  they  will 
give  a  pledge  that  everybody  they 
sell  paoer  to  will  give  them  a 
pledge  to  obey  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Section  of  the  War  Industries 
Board.  The  buyer  of  paper  must 
again  extract  a  pledge  from  the 
person  he  sells  that  paper  to,  and 
generally  that  is  a  printer. 

"We  want  every  printer  in  this 
country,  when  a  customer  comes 
to  him  about  an  advertising  cam- 
paign, about  printing  a  catalogue, 
or  any  other  piece  o£  printing,  to 
advise  with  that  customer  how 
he  can  get  the  message  which  is 
going  to  be  printed  to  the  public 
with  the  least  number  of  pounds 
of  paper.  The  printer  is  not  re- 
quired to  get  a  pledge  from  his 
customer ;  the  pledges  are  sup- 
posed to  stoD  when  the  printer 
gives  his  pledge  to  the  paper  men 
or  the  mill  that  he  will  use  his 
greatest  efforts  to  economize. 
This  present  situation  will  stand 
simply  on  the  Question  of  whether, 
the  printers  of  this  country  are 
patriots  enough  to  mate  good 
their  pledge  to  us  that  their  cus- 
tomers will  economize  in  the  use 
of  naper. 

"We  want  everybody  to,  use 
16-pound  folio  instead  of  20  and 


24-pound  paper  for  correspond- 
ence. We  don't  want  anybody  to 
use^bond  paper  for  circulars.  We 
don't  want  anybody  to  use  a  four- 
page  circular  when  he  prints  only 
the  first  page  of  it.  We  don't 
want  anybody  to  use  great  wide 
njargins  when  the  message  can 
be  put  on  paper  with  smaller  ones. 
In  other  words,  every  printer  in 
this  country  must  realize  that  he 
is  the  agent  of  the  Government 
to  save  at  least  25  per  cent  of 
the  paper  which  the  customer 
would  ordinarily  use.  If  you  do 
that  you  are  going  to  have  enough 
paper  to  do  all  the  printing  that 
is  required. ,  If  you  don't  do  that, 
why,  the  paper  will  have  to  be 
further  cut,  and  the  printing  in- 
dustry wijl  suffer  materially." 

Emphasizing  further  the  in- 
correctness of  the  general  im- 
pression that  printing  has  been 
declared  an  essential  trade,  Mr. 
Donnelley  said : 

"The  War  Industries  Board 
has  settled  no  such  thing  (that 
printing  and  allied  trades  are  es- 
sential). It  settles  with  each  in- 
dividual printing  concern  whether 
or  riot  it  is  essential,  li  you  are 
printing  exclusively  newspapers 
and  periodicals  you  are  automat- 
ically put  on  the  essential  list  and 
get  priority  No.  4  for  coal;  If 
you  are  printing  anything  else 
except  periodicals  and  newspapers 
and  you  want  to  get  on  the  prior- 
ity list,  you  must  send  for  a  prior- 
ity application  blank  to  the  Pri- 
ority Board  of  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board  at  Washington;  and 
if  you  have  75  per  cent  of  your 
production  made  up  of  newspa- 
pers, periodicals,  food  containers, 
printing  for  railroads  or  telephone 
companies,  or  for  other  direct, 
essential  needs  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  war.  you  will  be 
placed  on  the  nriority  list:  if  you 
haven't  you  will  not  be  placed  on 
the  prioritv  list. 

"The  prioritv  list  will  be  u'^ed 
as  a  guide  to  give  you  priority  for 
transportation,  but  it  does  not 
give  you  priority  for  labor.  If 
you  are  on  the  priority  Hst  it  is 
of  some  advantage  to  you  before 
the  various  local  exemption  boards 
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are  Careful  Bulje: 


Economy  is  not  a  matter  of  d 

the  cheapest  article  that  can  f 

True  economy  comes  from  1 
purpose — ^that  will  give  the 

Particularly  in  buying  sales  literature,  good  bt 
is  not  measured  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  in  t 
tiveness.  A  piece  of  printed  matter,  whether  it 
envelope  staffer  or  an  elaborate  catalog,  is  not  c 
but  infinitely  costly  if  it  fails  in  its  purpose  bet 
low  price  was  obtained  at  the  sacrifice  of  results 

All  lines  of  business  should  practise  strict  econ< 
Waste  in  every  form  should  be  eliminated.  E 
department  of  every  business  should  be  put 
condition  of  the  highest  efficiency — ^which  ie 
the  h^est  productively^. 

  The  Cs 


c 


ti 


It  a  thing  needed,  or  of  buying 
e  your  purpose. 

t  which  will  best  serve  your 
turns  for  each  dollar  spent. 

rule  should  be  extended  to  your  buying  of 
rtising  printing.  You  should  measure  it  not  by 
but  by  results;  not  price  per  copy,  but  price  per 
n.  Do  not  pay  more  than  necessary  to  get 
ight  result,  but  don't  jeopardize  the  result  by 
rliness,  disguised  as  economy. 

on  this  basis  we  ask  an  opportimity  to  show  how 
;:an  work  with  you — ^how  Cargill  Complete 
ice  can  help  materially  to  give  you  maximum 
tiveness  in  your  printing. 


More  than  Paper  and  Ink 

Sfo  matter  how  good  your  product;  no  matter  Hot 
rarefully  worked  out  your  plans;  no  matter  hov 
rarefully  you  work  out  your  presentation  of  th( 
nerits  of  your  goods;  unless  your  printer  has  ai 
xdvertising  knowledge  of  printing,  that  enable 
lim  to  supplement  and  intensify  your  work  wit! 
he  most  effective  handling  of  illustrations  anc 
ype,  you  camiot  get  the  most  out  of  your  printec 
4^ine  mat^ial. 

[lie  naticm-wide  clientfite  of  The  Car  gill  Compan] 
Las  been  built  up  throi^  the  ability  of  the  Cargil 
^Fganizatkoi  to  gi\^  this  essential  cooperatkm. 

f  you  want  this  sort  of  cooperation — if  you  an 
tnxious  to  get  the  mas^um  poIw  from  you: 
ippropriaticm — ^let  us  show  you  what  we  are  <k>in§ 
PT  oth^  and  can  do  fi^  ycni. 

The  Cargill  Company 

Compleie  Printing  Service 
Grand  Rapidsy  Michigan 
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bat  because  the  War  Trade  Board 
says  you  are  75  per  cent  essential 
does  not  mean  that  your  men  are 
exempt  from  the  draft.  It  does 
mean,  however,  that  if  you  have 
certain  men  who  are  'key'  men, 
men  without  whom  you  cannot 
operate  your  business,  and  your 
business  has  been  rated  essential, 
you  may  get  for  them  deferred 
classification,  although  you  can- 
not get  them  exempted  entirely." 

The  bearing  of  the  economy 
programme,  as  explained  by  Mr. 
Donnelley,  on  advertising,  and 
especially  direct  advertising,  is 
sufficiently  obvious.  As  he  spe- 
cifically states,  all  of  the  various 
means  of  securing  an  atmosphere 
of  elegance  and  exclusiveness  for 
a  piece  of  printing,  such  as  the 
use  of  extra  heavy  paper,  wide 
margins,  and  many  blank  pages 
preceding  and  following  the  real 
message,  must  be  dispensed  with. 
The  advertising  man  who  gives 
his  printer  instructions  regarding 
the  get-up  of  a  booklet,  without 
due  regard  to  the  printer's  pledge 
to  economize  to  the  extent  of  25 
per  cent  in  the  use  of  paper,  is 
likely  to  have  to  modify  his  ideas 
of  the  way  that  booklet  should 
look— either  that,  or  he  must 
shoulder  the  burden  of  having  se- 
duced an  honest  printer  from  the 
straight  and  narrow  path,  as  de- 
fined by  the  War  Industries 
Board. 

In  other  words,  matter  is  going 
to  cut  considerably  more  figure 
than  manner  in  the  vast  volume  of 
printed  stuff  which  goes  into  the 
mails  in  the  form  of  direct  ad- 
vertising. The  message  must  be 
prepared  with  even  greater  care 
than  ever„  it  is  plain,  now  that 
its  paper  dress  is  going  to  be 
skimped  and  abbreviated.  At  the 
same  time,  the  opportunity  for  the 
printer,  in  the  matter  of  exercis- 
ing his  art  to  secure  the  most  at- 
tractive results,  is  correspondingly 
increased. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  pledg- 
ing full  co-operation  with  the 
Government  in  every  phase  of 
war  work,  and  especially  in  prop- 
er economy  in  the  use  of  paper, 
to  the  extent  of  the  desired  25 
per  cent  or  more. 


Why  Does 
It  Pay? 

The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  carries  local  ad- 
vertising from  200  different 

cities  and  gives  profitable 
return  to  the  advertiser  on 
the  circulation  in  each  of 
the  cities. 

Why?  Because  its 
readers  believe  in  the 
Monitor.  They  know  its 
news  is  true;  they  know 
it  tries  to  keep  its  adver- 
tisements true.  They  feel 
that  they  can  buy  safely 
from  advertisements  in 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

An  Iniernalional  Daily  Newipapet 

It  doesn't  take  a  very 
large  number  of  real  be- 
lievers in  a  newspaper  to 
make  advertising  pay. 

That  is  why  local  as 
well  as  general  advertising 
in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  is  profitable. 

The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  is  $9.00  a  year  by 
mail,  or  may  be  obtained  at 
news  stands,  hotels  and  Chris- 
tian Science  reading-rooms.  A 
monthly  tiial  subscription  by 
mail  anywhere  in  the  world  for 
75c  ;  a  single  copy  for  3c  stamp. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 

PUBLISHING  SOCIETY 
BOSTON         -        -        U.  S.  A. 

Soto  pablishets  of  all  authorized 
Christian  Science  iitordhirs 
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WANTED— 

Assistant  Advertising  Manager 

In  the  Advertising  Department 
of  a  big,  long  established  manu- 
facturer of  high  grade  motor 
trucks,  whose  organization  is  rap- 
idly expanding  to  meet  present 
and  post-war  conditions,  there  is 
a  very  real  opportunity  for  a 
man  who  is  NOT  a  specialist  in 
any  form  of  advertising  work, 
but  is  able  to  absorb  an  increas- 
ing volume  of  work  such  as  writ- 
ing trade  paper  copy,  house 
oi^an  material,  publicity,  liter- 
ature, direct  mail  work,  etc. 

He  will  eventually  confine  him- 
self to  that  work  which  he  can 
best  do  and  for  which  he  is  best 
fitted. 

Newspaper  training,  plus  a 
few  years  in  automotive  adver- 
tising, would  be  an  advantage, 
though  not  an  essential. 

The  power  of  expression  in 
simple  forceful  words  is  prefer- 
able to  brilliance  or  cleverness. 

The  automobile  editor  of  a 
newspaper,  a  re-write  man,  a 
writer  on  motor  truck  subjects, 
or  an  agoicy  man  now  engaged 
on  a  truck  account,  ought  to 
qualify. 

Some  traveling  will  be  re- 
quired. 

The  location  is  Cleveland. 

The  mcui  is  needed  at  once. 

In  replying  state  age,  nationality, 
draft  status,  previous  experience,  pres- 
ent position,  references  and  salary  ex- 
pected.   If  possible,  enclose  photo. 

No  objection  to  opening  negotiations 
through  a  third  party  if  appHcant  de- 
sires,_  but  direct  dealing  is  preferred. 
Applicants  are  assured  that  correspon- 
dence will  be  regarded  as  strictly  con- 
fidential. 

Address:  Advertismg  Manager 

842  E.  79th  Street,  Clereland,  Ohio 


Who  Will   Do   the  Busines.s 
After  the  War? 

Of  course,  right  now  business  is  bet- 
ter than  it  has  ever  been,  regardless 
of  war  conditions,  but  the  real  test  of 
our  present  advertising  campaign  will 
come  after  the  war,  when  the  fight  for 
supremacy  in  the  commercial  field  be- 
gins. Almost  any  two-by-four  shop 
building  a  truck  that  will  run  fairly 
well,  can  keep  busy  and  make  money 
nowadays,  but  personally  I  think  that 
the  concern  which  advertises  consistent- 
ly and  efficiently  during  war  times,  will 
be  the  company  that  will  do  the  business 
after  the  war. — R.  H.  Crooker,  of  the 
Federal  Motor  Truck  Co. 


United  Drug  Company  Mak- 
ing a  Record 

Sales  of  the  United  Drug  Company 
in  the  first  six  months  of  the  current 
year  amounted  to  $22,383,425 — an  in- 
crease of  18  per  cent  over  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  last  year.  Deduct- 
ing costs  of  merchandise  and  operating 
expenses,  the  company  earned  a  profit 
of  close  to  10  per  cent  on  total  sales. 

After  drastic  charge-offs  in  anticipa- 
tion of  increased  taxes  and  after  pay- 
ment of  semi-annual  dividends  on  pre- 
ferred stock,  the  company  earned  at  the 
rate  of  $12  per  annum  on  its  common 
stock. 
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I      They  save  labor, 
time  and  money. 


can  be  made. 


I  J.  T.  BUNTIN,  Inc.  I 

I     209  WEST  38tli  STREET,  H  Y.  | 
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"Consider  the  other  fellow  first!" 

— a  policy  that  made  a  local  business  national 

THE  Bert  L.  White  Company  is  a  merchandis- 
ing force  for  Goodyear  tires  in  Akron,  for  Case 
plows  and  corn  planters  in  Racine,  for  Sunkist  oranges 
in  Los  Angeles,  for  Jewell  belting  in  Hartford,  for 
Studebafcer  automobiles  in  South  Bend,  for  Berkey  and 
Gay  furniture  in  Grand  Rapids. 

Why  did  these  concerns,  and  many  otherSj  go  all  the 
way  to  Chicago  for  their  printingf 

For  one  reason.  This  Company  considers  the  other 
fellow  first.  Its  service  is  delivered  on  a  basis  of  co- 
operative study  of  sales  and  merchandising  problems, 
answering  through  this  means  a  particular  need.  Our 
Illuminated  Mailing  Campaigns  mean  business  growth 
to  manufacturers,  and  manufacturers  Realize  it.  We 
consider  their  problems — not  our  profits — that  is  why 
manufacturers  come  to  us. 

The  Direct  Illuminated  Methpd  of  the  Bert  L.  White 
Company  is  new — new  in  its  relation  to  Salesmanship 
and  Advertising  and  in  the  way  it  works  with  them, 
and  not  at  cross-purposes. 

We  have  published  a  book — "The  Barometers  of  Busi- 
ness"— ^which  analyzes  today's  conditions  and  shows 

how  vitally  necessary  it  is  for  the  manufacturer  to 
insure  his  good-will  as  well  as  his  tangible  assets. 

"  The  Barometers  of  Business"  is  a  sober,  scientific  analysis  of 
the  problems  of  merchandising  goods  and  maintaining  good- 
will. It  is  free  to  advertising  executives  and  business  offi- 
cials. It  was  written  to  be  of  service  to  business  men  who 
are  pondering  the  trying  conditions  of  today — written  in  ac- 
cord with  our  policy:  Consider  the  other  fellow  first. 

Bert  L.  White  Company 

Originators  and  Producers  of 

Illuminated  Campaign  Material 
for  Sales  and  Promotion  Purposes 

1215-27  Fullerton  Avenue,  Chicago 
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Those  who  know 

THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
RECORD 

say  it  is 

Always  Reliable 


Offset  Papers  g 

That  Work  ^ 
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X  We  were  the  pioneers  in  pro- 

Q  ducing  papers  for  color  printing 

on  the  offset  press 
^  These  papers  were  perfected 

with  the  co-operation,  of  lithog-  K 
^  n^hers  as  tJie  offset  process 

was  developed,  and  they  be-  Q 
F  came  and  remain  the  standard 

p  papers  for  offset  color  printing. 

S       Clarke  &  Company 

E  225  FIFTH  AVENUE 

^  NEW  YORK 
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Reduction  of  Paper  in 

House-Organs 

Pdblic  Ledges  Company 
Fhiuldelphia,  Sept.  24,  1918. 
Editor  of  Primters'  Ink: 

Docs  Pkintees'  Ink  know  of  any  regu- 
lations issued  or  contemplated  by  the 
War  Industries  Board  regulating  the  use 
of  printed  advertising  matter  (exclusive 
of  catalognies)  distributed  through  the 
mails  ? 

Do  you  know  of  any  regulations 
covering  house-organs. 

M.  F.  House. 

NO  regulations  have  been  issued 
by  the  War  Industries  Board 
or  other  Governmental  authority, 
covering  printed  advertising  mat- 
ter, other  than  catalogues,  for 
circulation  by  mail.  Our  corre- 
spondent is  presumably  familiar 
with  the  recent  action  by  the  Post- 
OfEce  Department  in  discourage- 
ment of  the  use  by  advertisers  of 
large  mailing  cards,  envelopes  of 
unusual  shape,  etc.,  etc.  However, 
this  request  relies  upon  moral 
suasion  by  postmasters  and  is 
not  mandatory. 
"The  officials  of  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board  declare  that  they  do 
not  contemplate  at  this  time  the 
issuance  of  any  regulations  re- 
quiring the  reduction  by  a  definite 
percentage  of  the  tonnage  of  pa- 
per used  for  the  production  of 
pamphlets,  leaflets,  circulars,  fold- 
ers and  other  direct  advertising 
forms  that  supplement  or  substi- 
tute in  the  catalogue  field.  All 
such  trade  literature  will  be  con- 
trolled, if  control  is  found  to  be 
necessary,  by  means  of  the  regu- 
lation of  job  printing.  However, 
the  idea  at  the  War  Industries 
Board  is  that  job  printing  is  just 
now  so  completely  "on  the  blink," 
as  one  official  expressed  it,  that 
repressive  measures  are  not  nec- 
essary. It  is  felt,  too,  that  the 
limitations  already  imposed  up- 
on the  use  of  paper  stock,  will 
in  itself,  serve  to  curb  the  pro- 
duction of  prodigal  printed  mat- 
ter. For  example,  under  the  re- 
strictions an  advertiser  can  no 
longer  use  heavy  coated  papers 
for  his  circulars. 

Although  no  regulations  on  this 
subject  have  been  issued  and  it 
is  not  likely  that  a  horizontal 
cut  as  in  the  case .  of  catalogues 


EXPORT  TRADE! 

INDIA 

"PUNCH" COVERS 

the 

WHOLE  GROUND 

ADMIRABLY 
^* 

OWING  to  Government 
restrictions  in  the  home 
trade,  an  important  firm  of 
advertisers  in  "PUNCH" 
were  seeking  colonial  and 
foreign  expansion. 
The  question  of  media  for 
India  naturally  came  under 
review.  It  was  decided  to 
obtainfirst-hand  information 
from  merchants  in  India. 

As  the  result  of  careful  investiga- 
tion, it  was  concluded  that  for  high- 
priced  goods  "PUNCH"  would 
cover  the  whole  ground  admirably. 
And  this  conclusion  was  proved  by 
results  to  be  pre-eminently  correct. 
You — if  you  would  seek  the  patron- 
age of  Britons  at  home  or  scattered 
far  the  wide  world  over— ^  can  choose 
no  better  medium  to  reach  them 
than  "PUNCH,"  with  its  uni- 
versal circulation  and  its  strictly 
hi£h-class  public. 

BOY  V.  SOMERVILLE 
Advert! Ben ent  Manager,  "Punch" 
10  Boovcrie^treet,  I 
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44  Meat  Markets 
26  Drug  Stores 

3  Department  Stores 
21  Drygoods  Stores 

9  Hardware  Stores 
218  Grocery  Stores 
21  Bakeries 

One  hundred  thousand  peo- 
pie  living  in  Chester  and 
nearby  depend  upon  342 
tradesmen  classified  as  above 
for  their  sustenance  and 
ever)nlay  needs. 

These  tradesmen  anci  a 
majority  of  the  families  of 
the  prosperous  Chester  dis- 
trict read  the  CHESTER 
TIMES  and  MORNING 
REPUBLICAN.  The 
papers  are  home  detivered 
as  per  definite  subscription 
orders. 

Advertisers  by  using  these  papers 
are  sure  to  get  the  attention  of 
not  only  the  consumer  but  the 
dealer  also.  The  circulation  is 
therefore  100^  plus  efficiency. 
And  Chester,  noted  as  one  of  the 
greatest  industrial  centers  of 
modem  times,  supplies  a  market 
of  great  worth. 

The  only  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  Chesur  City  and 
Deiaware  County. 

CHESTER  TIMES 

 AND  

THE  MORNING 
REPUBLICAN 

CHESTER,  PA. 

Foreign  Advertising 
FRANK  R.  NORTHRUP,  Mgr. 

303  Fifth  Avetuie,  New  York 
1510  AwocMtion  Builditig,  Chicago 


wiJI  be  made  at  any  early  date, 
various  individual  advertisers 
who  have  made  private  inquiry 
as  to  the  wishes  of  the  War  In- 
dustries Board  have  been  told 
in  personal  letters  from  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Division  that  the  feel- 
ing in  this  quarter  is  that  every 
advertiser  should  strive  to  curb 
his  paper  appetite,  say,  25  per 
cent.  The  officials  have  also 
adopted  the  policy  of  calling  at- 
tention to  the  extravagance  when- 
ever there  is  brought  to  their 
notice  any  booklet,  insert,  en- 
velope-stuffer  or  other  direct  ad- 
vertising form,  the  production 
of  which  has  obviously  involved 
a  use  of  paper  not  consistent  with 
the  present  ideals  of  frugality  at 
Washington. 

With  respect  to  house-organs 
no  formal  regulations  had  been 
issued  by  the  War  Industries 
Board  up  to  the  close  of  Septem- 
ber, but  if  present  plans  are  car- 
ried out  such  rules  will  be  laid 
down  very  soon,  possibly  before 
this  number  of  Printers'  Ink  is 
in  the  hands  of  all  subscribers. 
For  some  weeks  past  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Division  has  been  called 
upon  to  answer  the  inquiries  of 
house-organ  publishers  who  asked 
what  was  in  store  for  them  in 
the  programme  of  paper  curtail- 
ment. The  reply  has  invariably 
been  that  a  tonnage  reduction  of 
25  per  cent  would  put  the  house- 
organ  publisher  in  line  with  the 
retrenchment  policy  &t  Washing- 
ton. At  this  writing  the  expecta- 
tion at  Washington  is  that  25 
per  cent  will  be  the  figure  named 
in  the  house-organ  regulations, 
though  this  had  not  been  deiinite- 
ly  settled  at  the  close  of  the  month. 

The  feeling  at  Washington  is 
that  the  house-organ  "rationing" 
can  be  carried  out  without  the 
necessity  of  calling  house-organ 
publishers  into  conference,  as  was 
done  with  catalogue  publishers. 
We  are  informed  that  if  it  is 
decided  to  call  a  conference,  the 
list  of  house-organs  printed  in 
recent  issues  of  Printers'  Ink 
will  be  made  use  of  and  that  in 
any  event  the  regulations  as  draft- 
ed will  probably  be  sent  to  this 
list. — [Ed.  PBiiirTERSlX^i(;^|c 
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Sig-No-Graph  Brightens  the  Sales  Horizon 


Salesmanagers  who  fortify  distribution  with  a  Sig-Xo-Graph 
justly  expect  a  constant  stream  of  re-orders.  A  Sig-No-Graph 
display  of  his  product  in  a  dealer's  window  just  naturally  makes 
the  Salesmanager  happy,  for  he  knows  that  the  attractive  multi- 
colored light  effects  of  the  Sig-No-Graph  are  drawing  the 
crowds  and  creating  window  sales  out  of  the  passing  throng. 
H^rite  for  ottr  bookIet-~~"Winnvtg  Sales  With  the  Sig-No-Graph" 

™SIGN°-GRAFI1 

NATHAN  HER20G 
433-435  South  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 


Photo-Chrpmotype 
Engraving  ffii 


An  organization  of  Expert  Artists  and 
Engravers  producing  the  highest  qual- 
ity of  F^ftone,  Line  and  Color  En- 
gravings. Special  Departmoit  £or  Brass 
and  Steel  Dies. 

920  RACE  STREET  -  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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For  that 

particularly  fine  fob — 

Delotype  Enamel 

The  paper  for  the  highest  grade  of  color  printing 

It  has  a  smooth,  soft  surface,  on 
which  fine  screen  half-tones  in 
black,  diio-tone  or  color  show  up 
with  snap  and  sparkle. 

This  paper,  like  all  our  other 
brands,  goes  through  the  coating 
machines  twice,  resulting  in  abso- 
lute uniformity  of  coating  on  the 
two  sides.  Write  far  samples  or 
dummy. 

BERMINGHAM  &  PROSSER  COMPANY 
Chicago  '  Kalamazoo  New  York 


Announcing 

the  appointment  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Tafl, 
'  formerly  Copy  Manager,  The  Bell 
Telephone  G)mpany  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Associated  G>mpanies, 
as  Advertising  Manager. 

Quaker  City  Supply  Co..  inc. 

Man^fadarers 
Exporters  Importers 

GENERAL  OFFICES 

128  South  Front  Street    -   -    Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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The  German  Boycott 
Situation 

(Continued  from  page  6) 
Burleigh  is  chairman,  declares : 
"Any  general  prohibition  of  ex- 
ports to  present  enemy  countries 
after  the  war  would  be  impractic- 
able and  inexpedient."  The  fact 
cannot  be  too  clearly  recognized 
that  if  you  kill  trade  flowing  in 
one  direction  between  two  coun- 
tries, trade  in  the  other  direction, 
which  is  its  Siamese  twin,  will 
die.  In  the  long  run,  export  trade 
is  and  must  be,  barter;  you  can- 
not buy  goods  indefinitely  by  send- 
ing money  out  of  one  country  in- 
to another. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  a  boy- 
cott of  German  goods  after  the 
war  base  much  of  their  hopes  up- 
on the  famous  economic  confer- 
ence in  Paris,  in  1916.  This  con- 
ference had  as  one  of  its  con- 
crete results  an  agreement  that 
the  Allied  nations  there  repre- 
sented (the  United  States,  .  of 
course,  not  being  included)  would 
enact  "most  favored  nation" 
clauses  with  one  another.  How- 
ever, while  the  Paris  conference 
has  not  been  formally  repudiated 
by  the  signatories,  it  seems  from 
an  impartial  examination  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  the  Allied  coun- 
tries to  be  now  a  dead  issue. 
Even  if  the  secret  treaties  ex- 
posed in  Petrograd  many  months 
ago  had  not  nullified  the  Paris 
conference,  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war  would 
have  so  altered  the  conditions 
that  a  new  conference  would  be 
necessary  in  any  case;  and  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  such  a  con- 
ference now  would  .  repeat  the 
terms  of  the  old  one  which 
roused  such  a  storm  of  indigna- 
tion in  Great  Britain.  The  pool- 
ing of  the  economic  resources  of 
the  Allies,  discussed  in  Printers' 
Ink  recently  by  J.  T.  M.,  is  al- 
ready in  large  part  an  accom- 
plished fact  Herbert  Hoover  is 
practically  world  food  dictator 
to-day;  Allied  shipping  is  being 
handled  as  one  unit,  to  its  great- 
ly increased  efficiency  of  opera- 
tion; and  the  vital  raw  materials 


of  the  world  are  being  allocated 
with  the  needs  of  al!  Allied  coun- 
tries in  mind—with  a  few  notable 
exceptions.  A  new  "Paris  Con- 
ference" is,  therefore,  not  at  all 
improbable ;  and  that  it  would 
have  a  profound  influence  on  the 
boycott  question  is  certain. 

France  is  at  present  apparently 
swinging  toward  the  "free  inter- 
course between  nations"  attitude. 
L'Economiste  Europien  declared 
recently  that  an  economic  revolu- 
tion of  the  utmost  importance 
took  place  on  the  twenty-third  of 
April  last,  when  the  doctrine  of 
the  most  favored  nation  was  re- 
pudiated. If  this  responsible 
publication  is  correct,  then 
France's  attitude  at  the  present 
time  would  seem  to  approximate 
that  of  President  Wilson. 

At  about  this  .point  somebody 
is  due  to  slam  his  copy  of  Print- 
ers' Ink  on  the  floor  in  disgust 
and  exclaim :  "Why  all  this  non- 
sense about  a  formal  boycott  on 
German  goods?  I  and  every 
other  decent  man  will  never  buy 
a  single  article  made  by  the  chiid- 
kiiling,  woman-raping,  home-burn- 
ing, slave-driving,  poisonous 
Hun  as  long  as  I  draw  breath! 
They  can  say  what  they  please 
about  'formal  boycotts'  and  em- 
bargoes ;  they  can't  make  me  buy 
German  goods  if  I  don't  want  to : 
and  if  T  did  buy  them  I  could 
never  look  my  wife  or  children 
in  the  face  again." 

A  perfectly  honorable  and  nat- 
ural point  of  view.  The  present 
writer  is  only  one  of  thousands 
— hundreds  of  thousands — of  men 
in  whose  minds  Germanv  and 
Germans  will  be  things  of  horror 
and  loathing  all  their  lives  long. 
To  him  and  those  who  feel  as 
he  does  the  words  "Made  in  G^er- 
many"  will  be  like  a  smallpox 
card. 

_  But  will  this  deep-rooted  aver- 
sion, universal  as  it  is,  have  a 
serious  effect  on  business,  alone 
and  unaided? 

war's  hatred  has  never  abol- 
ished TRADE 

If  it  does,  then  it  will  be  about 
the  first  time  in  history.   Let  us 
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The  Civil  War  in  our  own 
country  was  one  of  the  fiercest- 
fought  conflicts  in  history,  and  it 
engendered  hatreds  so  terrible 
and  searing  that  it  seems  hard  to 
believe  that  human  hearts  could 
hate  more  bitterly.  You  remem- 
ber the  Southern  girl  who  grew 
to  womanhood  before  she  learned 
that  "damn  Yankee"  was  two 
words  I  True,  neither  side  in  the 
Civil  War  showed  the  ghastly 
inhumanity,  the  sheer  brutal  ani- 
malism of  lust  and  cruelty,  which 
Germany  has  displayed  in  this 
war;  yet  the  animosities  of  the 
Civil  War  were  deep  enough  to 
justify  a  belief  that  business  be- 
tween North  and  South  would 
be  almost  paralyzed  for  years  to 
come,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
struggle.  Yet  such  was  not  the 
case. 

On  the  contrary,  the  internal 

commerce  of  the  nation  in  1870 
was  more  than  double  that  of 
1860,  or  a  total  of  about  $6,000,- 
000,000. 

The  Spanish- American  war  is 
probably  not  a  fair  comparison, 
since  the  bitterness  of  spirit 
aroused  was  of  nothing  like  the 
same  intensity.  Yet  it  is  some- 
what surprising  to  know  that 
after  the  close  of  hpstiUties  our 
commerce  with  Spain  increased 
by  50  per  cent. 

The  best  comparison  of  all  is 
the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870. 
Certainly  the  hatreds  created  there 
were  terrible  in  their  intensity, 
and  the  close  of  the  war,  with 
the  terrific  financial  burden  im- 
posed on  France,  and  the  theft 
of  Alsace-Lorraine,  intensified 
the  bitterness.  Yet  commerce  be- 
tween Germany  and  France  in- 
creased 40  per  cent  in  both  direc- 
tions during  the  period  immediate- 
ly after  the  war. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  in 
the  sober  light  of  history  and 
common  sense,  we  cannot  rely 
wholly  upon  the  outraged  decency 
of  humanity  to  create  economic 
'  barriers  against  Germany,  assum- 
ing that  the  terms  of  the  peace 
conference  are  such  that  eco- 
nomic barriers  are  then  desir- 
able. If  the  boycott  is  to  be 
serious  enough-  to  cripple  Ger- 


many, it  must  be  reinforced  by 
national  edicts  »making  it  uni- 
form in  the  various  Allied  na- 
tions, and  probably  even  then  a 
widespread  propaganda  will  be 
needed  as  well. 

The  more  nearly  Germany  at 
the  end  of  the  war  is  left  in  the 
position  she  held  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  the  more  powerful 
will  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
a  boycott  become.  If  Germany 
is  permitted  to  maintain  her  arma- 
ment, her  navy  and  her  military 
machine,  then  it  will  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  keep  her 
foreign  trade  in  check,  and  for 
a  simple  reason.  A  tax  is  levied 
on  every  manufactured  article  ex- 
ported, and  of  this  tax  a  part  is 
devoted  toward  upbuilding  the 
Prussian  military  machine.  The 
more  exports,  the  more  money  for 
guns  and  ammunition  and  ships. 

Not  only  is  this  true,  but  it  goes 
much  deeper.  If  the  Allies  were 
foolish  enough  to  let  the  war 
end  with  Germany's  military 
power  left  even  partly  function- 
ing, the  German  navy  would  prob- 
ably set  the  pace  for  the  other 
navies  of  the  world;  and  to  some 
extent,  her  army  would  likewise 
be-  the  measure  of  the  armies 
other  countries  will  have  to  main- 
tain. That  the  Allies  would  be 
guilty  of  the  inconceivable  folly 
of  permitting  another  armament- 
race  among  the  nations,  piling 
ship  on  ship,  big  gun  on  big  gun, 
and  burying  their  hopeless  popu- 
lations beneath  the  weight  of 
their  competitive  military  ma- 
chines, seems  well-nigh  inconceiv- 
able; but  if  it  should  develop  so, 
then  the  usefulness  of  the  boy- 
cott in  retarding  this  race  will 
need  to  be  borne  in  mind. 

There  are,  after  all,  two  dis- 
tinct types  of  boycotts :  the  puni- 
tive restriction  for  a  definite  pe- 
riod of  years  ;  and  the  permanent 
boycott  to  make  a  permanent  al- 
teration in  the  balance  of  power 
among  nations  by  keeping  one 
country  or  group  of  countries  in- 
definitely "under-nourished"  in  a 
military  sense.  Even  the  puni- 
tive boycott  may  have  one  of  two 
purposes :  it  may  be  a  definite 
"prison  term,"  impi^^^aj^dge 
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We  Are  Not  Advertising 
for  More  Business— Now 

We  have  as  much  as  we  can 
handle  without  slackening  on 
quality.  But  our  steady  growth 
(the  result  of  recommendations 
only)  demands  more  space. 

Remember  us  as  makers  of  first-class 
color-plates.  When  our  new  equip- 
ment is  in  we  hope  to  serve  you. 

TheTrICHROM ATIC  ENGRAVING  CO. 
461  Eighth  Avenue  -  -  -  New  York  City 
J.  H.  Tryon  G.  A.  Grotz 
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Two  of  our  clients  require 

Advertising-Sales 
Manasfers 


One  a  Notion  House 
the  other  a 
Women's  Apparel  Manufacturer 


Both  National  Advertisers 

Located  in  New  Tork^  City 

IN  each  instance  the  applicant  considering  his  application, 

must  understand  merchandising  He  must  understand  business  or- 

and  sales,  and  be  a  thorough  student  ganization  and  management  so  as 

of  human  nature.   He  must  know  to  develop  the  co-operation  of  all 

how  to  work  with  a  sales-staff  and  departments  with  the  advertising 

if  need  be,  reorganize  it.  He  must  department.   In  short,  he  m.ust  be 

keep  in  close  touch  with  market  equal  to  a  big  job,  and  accept  that 

conditions  in  his  respective  field,  job  with  the  responsibility  of  mak- 

and  apply  his  product  to  rapidly  ing  it  bigger, 

chan^g  condidons.  The  right  salaries  await  the  right 

Hisabilitytodevelop  distribution  men. 

in   non-canvassed   territories  and  Your  letter  will  be  treated  as 

more  sound  distribution  and  con-  strictly  confidential.    Please  state 

sumption  in  canvassed  sections  of  facts,  include  age, married  or  single, 

the  country  will  prove  of  value  in  experience,  salary,  etc. 

(tAddress 

WEIL-BIOW-WEILL 

INCORPORATED 
II  6-1  20  WEST  32ND  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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imposes  a  sentence  on  a  criminal; 
or  it  may  be  exerted  in  order  to 
bring  external  pressure  on  _  a 
country  to  produce  a  definite  in- 
ternal result,  on  accomplishment 
of  which  the  boycott  is  to  be  au- 
tomatically lifted. 

ACTION  OF  UNITED  STATES  CHAMBER 
OF  COMMERCE 

This  last  is  the  type  of  boycott 
which  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  recently  re- 
ferred to  its  members  throughout 
the  country,  in  an  elaborate  refer- 
endum. Discrimination  against 
Germany  in  export  trade,  if  nec- 
essary to  self-defense,  was  the 
theme  of  the  resolution  which  was 
the  basis  of  the  referendum,  and 
which  read  as  follows: 

Whereas,  The  size  of  Germany's 
present  armament  and  her  mili- 
taristic attitude  have  been  due 
to  the  fact  that  her  Government 
is  a  military  autocracy,  not  re- 
sponsible to  the  German  people; 
and,  _ 

Whereas,  The  size  of  the  Ger- 
man armament  after  the  war  will 
be  the  measure  of  the  greatness 
of  the  armament  forced  on  all 
nations;  and, 

Whereas,  Careful  analysis  of 
economic  conditions  shows  that 
the  size  of  Germany's  future  arm- 
ament will  fundamentally  depend 
on  her  after-war  receipts  of  raw 
materials  and  profit  from  her 
foreign  trade ;  and, 

Whereas,  In  our  opinion  the 
American  people  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  an  excessive  arma- 
ment will  assuredly  enter  an 
economic  combination  against 
Germany  if  Governmental  condi- 
tions in  Germany  make  it  neces- 
sary for  self-defense;  and, 

Whereas,  We  believe  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  not  join  in  dis- 
crimination against  German  goods 
after  the  war  if  the  danger  of 
excessive  armament  has  been  re- 
moved by  the  fact  that  the  Ger- 
man Government  has  in  reality 
become  a  responsible  instrument 
controlled  by  the  German  people; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States 
of  America  earnestly   calls  the 
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attention  oiE  the  business  men  of 
Germany  to  these  conditions  and 
urges  them  also  to  study  this  sit- 
uation and  to  co-operate  to  the 
end  that  a  disastrous  economic 
war  may  be  averted  and  that  a 
lasting  peace  may  be  made  more 
certain. 

The  vote  on  this  resolution  was 
1,204  in  favor  and  151  opposed. 
Among  those  opposed  was  the 
National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States, 
the  Merchants*  Association  of 
Neiiv  York,  and  the  American 
Electric  Railway  Association.  The 
reasons  given  by  these  - organiza- 
tions .are  interesting. 

SOME  OF  THE  SEASONING  OF  THOSE 
OPPOSED 

The  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  in  recording  its 
votes  in  the  negative,  took  the 
positioii  that  an  economic  boycott 
would  be  an  unwarranted  inter- 
ference in  a  matter  of  interna- 
tional relations,  the  handling  of 
which  rests  with  the  President 
and  Congress,  and  that  action  by 
the  Government  with  respect  to 


trade    relations    should    not  be 

hampered  or  complicated  by  un- 
official agencies. 

The  American  Electric  Railway 
Association,  in  recording  its  neg- 
ative votes,  took  the  position  that 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  should  not  now  bfc 
committed  on  the  proposition  sub- 
mitted, on  the  ground  that  all 
matters  connected  with  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States 
should  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government. 

The  Merchants'  Association  of 
New  York,  in  recording  its  votes 
in  the  negative,  took  the  position 
that  the  proposition  presented  is 
not  the  most  appropriate  or  ef- 
fective means  of  obtaining  the 
co-operation  of  business  men  in 
Germany  in  an  endeavor  to  avert 
a  disastrous  economic  war  after 
the  termination  of  present  hostili- 
ties, and  that  international  co-op- 
eration to  this  end  is  more  prop- 
erly a  function  of  the  Government. 
The  Merchants'  Association  also 
indicated  that  in  its  opinion  the 
preambles  are  so  drawn  as  to 
convey  a  suggestion  of  threat  that 
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  A 

Best  Protection  for  You 
and  for  Your  Employees 

If  you  are  thinking  of  insurance  for  yourself,  or  if  you  want 
to  protect  your  working-force,  the  best  way  is  to  consuh  the 

Postal  Life 
Insurance  Company 

Here  are  four  reasons,  and  ihere  are  others,  why  the  Postal  way 
is  the  best  way  either  for  an  indimdual  poHcy  or  a  group  policy 
covering  all  your  workers. 

1      All  business  is  done  direct—  Insurance  Department  and  Is  aUiO 

J-'    without  agents— thus  mate-  subject  to  the  United  States  Postal 

rially  reducing  cost,  through  the  authorities. 

elimination  of  agency-expense.  i      Besides  supplying  sound  insur- 

—.^^r,.  .-,3  ance  protection  at  low  net  cost, 

a     The  POSTAL  does  away  with  Company's  Health  Bureau  and 

^-  .agents  and  branch  offices  in  the  ^"^^i^^^ical  Health  Bulletins  are  a 

various  States,  thus  ehmmatmg  U-  P             ^     j           physical  wel- 

censefee3,taxesandotherexactions.  ^^^^       individnal  policyholders, 

Q     The  Company  operates  under  and  employees  covered  by  gionp 

the  critical  New  York  State  Insurance. 

It  will  prove  interesting  mid  profitable  for  employers  everywhere  to  consult 

the  ("onipaiiy— personally  iir  by  mail— about  group  insurance. 

Simply  write  for  a  Specification  Form  on  which  to  give  particulars  regard- 
ing the  nature  of  your  business,  number  and  sex  of  employees,  antl  so  on,  so 
that  the  (.'ampany  can  name  rates  for  your  group. 

For  personal   information    nu    anv    standard  form   of  Pobcy,   simply  give: 
1.  Your  full  name.     2.  Your  occupation.     3.  Kxact  datp  of  your  birth. 

When  you  write,  ]ilease  mention  J'rin'ters"  Ink  for  October  3rd. 

Information  will  be  supplied  by  mail  only.  The  Company  wil!  scud  no  agent 
to  visit  you.  Tlie  benefit  of  his  commissions  go  to  you  because  you  deal  direct. 

POSTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

WM.  R.  MALONE,  Prerident 
511  Fifth  Avenue,  Cor.  43rd  Street,  New  York 
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failure  to  co-operate  might  result 
in  the  declaration  by  this  country 
of  an  economic  war  in  order  to 
cause  changes  in  Government  con- 
ditions in  Germany. 

Plans  for  punitive  boycotts  of 
various  sorts  have  been  proposed, 
and  in  a  few  cases  are  being 
carried  into  eflFect  The  British 
Seamen's  Union,  with  250,000 
members,  stirred  to  reprisals  by 
the  reported  total  o£  15,000  sail- 
ors drowned  during  the  war 
through  the  action  of  the  mur- 
derous Hun  submarines  and  mines, 
has  declared  that  its  members 
will  not  serve  on  any  ship  carry- 
ing goods  to  or  from  Germany 
either  directly  or  through  neutr^ 
ports,  for  a  period  after  the  war 
which  is  increased  by  every  addi- 
tional vessel  sunk.  Three  months 
are  added  to  the  term  of  this  boy- 
cott by  the  sinking  of  a  large 
ship;  one  month  for  a  small  one; 
and  when  last  checked  up  the  pe- 
riod was  already  more  than  six 
years.  A.  C.  Bedford,  former 
president  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  is  one  of  many  men 
who  have  proposed  that  we  shall 
have  no  commercial  relations 
with  Germany  after  the  war  un- 
less and  until  she  becomes  a  demo- 
cracy. Senator  Owen  of  Oklahoma 
suggested  some  time  ago  that  Ger- 
many be  called  upon  for  an  un- 
conditional surrender ;  and  i£ 
she  refuses  to  yield  within  thirty 
days,  be  boycotted  for  five  years 
after  peace  is  attained  with  the 
sword,  with  an  extra  year  ol 
boycott  for  every  thirty  days 
more  of  war. 

The  most  vigorous  and  far- 
reaching  agitation  for  a  boycott 
in  the  United  States  is  probably 
that  of  the  American  Defense 
Society,  a  volunteer  patriotic  or- 
ganization of  60,000  members.  This 
organization,  of  which  Theodore 
Roosevelt  is  honorary  president, 
and  Richard  M.  Hurd  chairman 
of  a  special  boycott  committee, 
has  set  out  on  a  campaign  to  en- 
roll 20,000,000  signatories  to  a 
pledge  never  knowingly  to  pur- 
chase German  goods.  Its  60,000 
members  are  aiding  in  this  cam- 
paign, which  is  reported  to  be 
going  forward  in  a  satisfactory 
method. 


The  American  Defense  Society 
is  co-operating  with  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  Anti-German 
Societies,  which  has  headquarters 
in  Paris.  This  committee  has 
branches  in  Spain,  Brazil,  Japan, 
forly-two  societies  in  France,  and 
is  affiliated  with  the  powerful 
British  Empire  Union. 

A  recent  article  by  Mr.  Hurd, 
giving  his  own  views  as  to  the 
terms  of  peace  with  Germany,  is 
interesting  in  view  of  his  position. 
Mr.  Hurd  believes  that  Germany 
should  pay  the  entire  cost  of  the 
war  to  the  Allies,  so  far  as  that 
is  possible,  by  issuing  bonds  to 
the  extent  of  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  billion  dollars. 
All  Germany's  own  debts  for  war 
purposes  are  to  be  repudiated  in 
order  to  make  it  possible  for  her 
people  to  pay  principal  and  inter- 
est on  the  new  bonds  issued.  Her 
navy  and  merchant  marine  are 
to  be  taken  over,  privately  owned 
German  ships  being  bought  by 
the  German  Government  for  the 
purpose.  Germanjf's  stock  of 
gold,  of  two  billion  four  hundred 
million  marks,  is  to  be  com- 
mandeered, as  well  as  all  silver 
and  precious  jewels. 

This  is  certainly  an  interesting 
programme  and  one  giving  food 
for  much  thought. 

This  rapid  survey  will  perhaps 
have  been  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  vastness  of  the  subject  and 
its  great  importance.  It  is  true, 
of  course,  that  the  matter  of  an 
economic  boycott  is  subject  al- 
most entirely  to  the  military  de- 
cision now  being  won  in  France. 
As  a  New  York  newspaper  suc- 
cinctly pointed  out:  "If  we  lose 
the  war,  we  will  not  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  boycott  Germany;  and 
if  we  win,  we  won't  need  to" — 
meaning,  presumably,  that  we  may 
attain  the  desired  end  by  simpler 
measures.  At  any  rate,  the  sub- 
ject is  one  on  which  every  real 
contribution  of  thought  is  most 
valuable ;  and  this  article  will 
have  more  than  served  its  pur- 
pose if  it  has  helped  to  start  the 
ball  rolling  in  that  regard. 


D.  J.  Hinman,  of  W.  A.  Patterson 
Company,  New  York,  has  resigned.  He 
is  going  to  Los  Angeles,  Ca.I,,.^,ac- 
count  of  illness  in       i  fateM>70glC 
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"Ah,  you  Americans— 

what  a  genius  for  organization!" 

So  exclaimed  a  recent  French  visitor  to  this  country. 
Many   such  visitors  who  have  seen  America's  packing  industry   at  close 
range  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  represents  this  American  knack  at 
ite  best. 

If  this  is  true,  then  nowhere  in  the  packing  industry  is  this  compliment 
better  deserved  than  in  the  machinery  the  packer  has  developed  to  distribute 
fresh  meats  to  lafg'e  coasumlng  centers. 

*  *  * 

Consider  the  size  of  the  job. 

On  the  one  hand,  hundreds  of  thickly- populated  centers  —  huge  cities  like 
New  York  and  Boston,  widely-separated  cities  like  Bangor,  Tampa  and  Seattle  — 
spread  over  America's  long  distances  from  Maine  to  California. 

On  the  other  hand  the  packer  in  the  West,  situated  there  because  our  finest 
meat-producing  animals  are  produced  in  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Western  states. 

And  now  picture  the  job :  a  task  of  supplying  each  of  the  population  centers 
with  meat  products  highly  perishable—  in  the  kinds  and  quantities  demanded,  at  the 
timeneeded,  and  always  in  perfect  condition. 

«        *  # 

Swift  &  Companr,  to  perform  this  task  with  the  greatest  efficiency  and  at  a 
minimutt)  of  expense  to  the  consumer,  has  developed  a  nation-wide  chain  of  branch 
supply  houses.  There  are  nearly  four  hundred  of  these  houses  in  all — one  or  more 
in  practically  every  important  conaumlne  center  in  the  United  States. 

Bach  house  la  equipped  with  a  modern  system  of  refrlfferatlon,  so  that  meat 
can  be  kept  fresh  and  sweet  in  the  interval  between  its  arrival  by  refrigerator  car 
and  delivery  to  the  retailer. 

The  operation  of  these  houses  requires  nearly  nine  thousand  trained  employes; 
eleven  hundred  horses;  one  thousand  waffons;  and  four  hundred  motor  trucks. 
Nearly  seven  thousand  Swift  refrigerator  cars  are  needed  to  keep  the  houses  regu- 
larly stocke.d  with  fresh  meat  and  meat  products. 

Each  house  is  In  charge  of  an  experienced  manager—a  man  who  has  devoted 
years  to  the  study  of  the  Intricacies  of  meat  supply.  There  are  few  businesses 
that  require  a  greater  degree  of  specialized  knowledge  and  personal  interest. 

*  *  * 

One  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  retail  meat  shops, upon  which  millions  of 
people  depend  for  tlifir  daily  supply  of  fresh  meat,  rely  on  this  vast  branch  house 
system  to  keep  theni  regularly  and  adequately  stocked  at  all  times. 

In  this  pertection  o f  organization,  reached  only  after  thirty  years  of  hard  work, 
developed  from  a  handful  to  over  forty-eight  thousand  Interested  employes, Swift 
&  Company  take  a  justifiable  pride.  It  is  not  merely  a  business  achievement,  but 
a  real  vital  service  to  the  American  people. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

A  nation-wide  organization  owned 
hy  more  than  22,000  stockholders 
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Advertising  men 
Oerald  Stan-   are  asking  each 
iey  Lee's       other  what  kind 

Brainstorm  his 

with  the  Curtis  Publishing  Com- 
pany to  get  his  article  on  'Super- 
Advertising"  accepted  by  the  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post.  Printers' 
Ink  doesn't  know  the  answer, 
but  here  is  how  it  might  have 
happened: 

Scene:  Editor's  office  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  Enter 
the  Circulation  Manager. 

Circulation  Manager  :  Mr. 
Editor,  we  have  just  received  an 
onler  from  the  War  Industries 
Board  to  cut  down  our  consump- 
tion of  paper  heavily.  What  can 
I  do  about  it? 

Editor:   Why,  obey  the  order 


at  once.    It  is  our  patriotic  duty. 

Circulation  Manager:  But  the 
trouble  is,  Mr.  Editor,  you  are 
producing  such  a  wonderfully 
fine  paper  each  week,  the  public 
insists  upon  having  iK  If  I  try 
to  cut  off  200,000  circulation  in  a 
week,  we  will  have  a  young  riot  on 
our  hands. 

Editor:  How  would  it  do  if  I 
were  to  hold  out  some  of  our 
star  writers,  like  Sam  Blythe  and 
Irvin  Cobb,  for  a  few  weeks? 

Circulation'  Manager:  That 
would  help  some,  but  we've  got 
to  do  more  than  that  to  get  so 
big  a  cut  quickly. 

Editor:  Well,  how  would  this 
do:  suppose  I  look  up  one  of  the 
dullest  writers  in  the  country  and 
get  him  to  do  twenty  columns  on 
the  Metaphysics  of  the  Unthink- 
able ? 

Circulation  Manager:  Now 
you've  hit  it.  There's  a  high-brow 
chap  up  at  Mount  Torn,  Mass., 
named  Gerald  Stanley  Lee.  He 
can  be  trusted  to  put  any  audi- 
ence to  sleep. 

Editor:  But  I  thought  his  book 
"Crowds,"  had  quite  a  little  sale. 

CmctJLATiON  Manager:  It  was 
heavily  advertised,  but  it  only  sold 
24,000  copies.  His  next  book, 
"Crowds,  Jr.,"  sold  only  5,000. 
An  author  who  can  put  80  per 
cent  of  his  audience  to  sleep  is 
just  the  bird  we  are  looking  for. 

Editor  :  The  same  publishing 
house  which  brought  out  "Crowds ' 
published  a  book  by  a  woman 
writer  which  sold  a  million  copies. 
I'll  go  after  Gerald  right  away, 
but  instead  of  adopting  your  sub- 
ject, I'll  give  him  carte  blanche 
to  write  any  old  thing  that  comes 
into  his  head.  The  worse  it  is, 
the  better  for  Uncle  Sam  aiid 
paper  conservation. 

*   *  * 

This  is  not  an  authoritative  ac- 
count of  what  really  happened. 
It  is  only  an  attempt  to  explain 
the  inexplicable. 

Liberty  Loan  workers  ought 
not  to  take  Gerald's  diatribe  seri- 
ously. The  test  of  advertisings 
is  whether  it  sells  the  goods.  The 
answer  is: 

First  Liberty  Loan:  4,500,000 
subscribers.  Cr^r^nln 
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Second  Liberty  Loan:  9,500,000 
subscribers. 

Third  Liberty  Loan  :  17,000,000 
subscribers. 


Honoring     On  the  score 

Drafted  ^" 
Employees  Tp?  crfdit  ^Sr. 
does  not  belong  to  them,  there 
has  been  some  criticism  of  busi-. 
ness  houses  for  displaying  service 
flags.  The  critics  argur  that  the 
credit  belongs  solely  to  the  men 
who  entered  the  service  and  not 
to  their  employers. 

Such  criticism  is  utterly  _  silly. 
Business  houses  are  not  capitaliz- 
ing for  advertising  purposes  the 
patriotic  service  of  their  em- 
ployees. Such  a  motive  is  the 
farthest  from  their  thoughts.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  most  houses 
are  mighty  proud  of  their  meu 
who  have  gone  to  work  for  Uncle 
Sam.  These  men  are  sacrificing 
all  for  their  country  and  not  to 
honor  them  in  some  way  would 
denote  a  concern  as  lacking  in  pa- 
triotism. 

Besides  how  would  the  men 
feel  if  their  sacrifice  were  re- 
garded too  lightly?  If  their  for- 
mer working  associates  accepted 
their  devotion  to  the  nation  as  a 
matter  of  course,  wouldn't  it 
dampen  the  men's  fervor?  Most 
certainly  it  would.  Therefore 
when  business  houses  display 
service  flags,  their  object  is  not 
to  glorify  themselves,  but  to  pay 
a  slight  tribute  to  their  employees 
who  have  gone  to  the  front. 

Business  concerns  have  used 
such  a  large  variety  of  methods 
in  honoring  their  men  in  the  serv- 
ice that  the  subject  has  an  adver- 
tising interest.  The  exhibition  of 
flags  containing  service  stars  is 
probably  the  most  common.  In 
many  offices  are  to  be  found  large 
framed  placards  on  which  the 
names  of  the  concern's  men  now 
in  uniform  are  beautifully  penned. 
In  some  places  the  photographs 
of  the  men  are  displayed  in  this 
way.  One  company  took  a  full 
page  trade  journal  advertisement 
to  pay  tribute  to  its  employees 
who  had  joined  the  colors.  Gray 
and  Dudley  devote  a  full  page  in 


their  September  catalogue  to  the 
honor  roll  pf  their  institution. 
The  men's  present  addresses  are 
given  and  the  firm's  customers  are 
told  that  "it  would  cheer  them 
(die  men)  greatly  to  receive  let- 
ters from  their  old  friends." 

The  Marietta  Paint  and  Color 
Company,  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  have 
an  "inter-correspondence"  letter- 
head on  which  is  a  service  flag, 
and  under  it  are  inscribed  the 
names  of  the  company's  men  en- 
rolled in  the  country's  service.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  sheet  is  a  little 
paragraph  paying  tribute  to  _  the 
stars  in  the  flag.  Interest  is  given 
to  iJiis  paragraph  by  changing  it 
with  every  four  hundred  runs. 

But  it  is  in  house-organs  that 
the  most  attention  is  given  to  hon- 
oring the  country's  fighters.  The 
current  numbers  of  many  of  these 
publications  are  filled  with  matter 
laudatory  of  those  in  the  service. 
For  illustration,  the  84-page  June- 
July  issue  of  "The  N.B.C."  is  de- 
voted entirely  to  tiiis  purpose.  It 
contains  the  names  of  all  the  Na- 
tional Biscuit  men  now  under  the 
flag.  The  photographs  of  dozens 
of  them  are  shown.  The  number 
is  filled  with  human  interest,  and 
it  certainly  will  be  most  highly 
prized  by  the  men  that  it  honors. 

One  of  the  bright  spots  in  house- 
organs  these  days  are  the  letters 
from  the  men  at  the  front.  What 
corking  letters  some  of  the  boj's 
over  there  do  write  I  Many  of 
these  letters  are  charged  with  a 
feeling  that  is  positively  thrilling. 
Publishing  these  letters  in  a  com- 
pany's literature  certainly  honors 
the  men  who  wrote  them. 

What  satisfying  souvenirs  all 
sucli  printed  matter  will  be  to  the 
men  when  they  get  back  t 


Freight       Well,  well,  look 

At  Last  hold,  if  it  isn't  a 
"motor  truck  express  time  table" 
advertised  in  a  newspaper  1  Freight 
advertising  at  last  and  from  a 
source  that  could  not  have  been 
anticipated  years  ago  when  Print- 
ers' Ink  first  dwelt  on  the  ad- 
vertising possibilities  of  this  serv- 
ice. 


Hosted  by 


Google 
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In  those  days  little  did  we  real- 
ize that  in  the  year  1918  a  line  of 
motor  trucks  would  be  advertis- 
ing for  freight  business.  That, 
however,  is  what  the  Bean- 
Fletcher  Transportation  Company 
is  doing.  It  is  publishing  a  fifty- 
line  double  column  advertisement, 
showing  the  time  of  arrival  and 
of  departure  of  its  trucks  between 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Balti- 
more, Wilmington  and  several 
other  points.  The  bid  for  patron- 
age is  based  on  the  saving  in 
time. 

This  is  probably  the  beginning 
of  what  may  become  a  permanent 
field  for  advertising.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  developments  of 
the  war  is  the  way  motor  trucks 
are  being  used  to  supplement  the 
railroads.  Many  authorities  hold 
that  this  development  is  but  in  its 
infancy  and  that  after  the  war 
many  of  the  transportation  geni- 
uses for  which  this  country  is 
noted  will  devote  themselves  to 
organizing  and  consolidating  mo- 
tor routes  all  over  the  land.  These 
lines  will  find  their  greatest  op- 
portunity in  short  haul  business 
and  as  feeders  to  the  railroads. 
Their  rates  being  more  flexible 
than  those  of  the  railways,  it  will 
be  possible  for  the  trucks  to  pene- 
trate into  nooks  and  corners  . that 
had  never  been  served  or  but  in- 
adequately by  our  great  transpor- 
tation systems.  Being  able  to 
serve  the  shippers  and  buyers  of 
'this  country  in  many  unfamiliar 
ways,  these  motor  lines  will  have 
an  abundance  of  talking  points  to 
use  as  advertising  ammunition. 
It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the 
pioneers  in  this  incipient  business 
already  recognize  that  advertising 
can  help  them. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that,  when 
peace  once  more  settles  over  the 
world,  airplanes  will  become  a 
factor  in  our  inter-communica- 
tion. The  Government  is  already 
using  them  in  carrying  the  mails 
and  even  now  there  is  talk  of 
aerial  routes  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  passengers  and  light 
freight.  That  these  enterprises 
will  need  advertising  to  get  the 
patronage  of  people  there  is  no 
doubt. 


There  is  also  destined  to  be  a 
great  expansion  in  traffic  on  our 
interior  waterways.  This  has  al- 
ready set  in.  A  gigantic,  inten- 
sively developed  country  like  this 
cannot  have  too  many  arteries 
of  travel.  The  peculiar  advan- 
tages of  each  of  these  forms  of 
transportation  must  be  advertised 
to  the  people,  or  they'll  be  slow  in 
making  the  headway  they  deserve. 


Editors  Sail  for  War  Zone 

As  guests  of  the  British  Ministry  of  In- 
formation, a  party  composed  of  twelve 
newspaper  editors  sailed  from  an  Ameri- 
can port  September  24  to  visit  England 
and  France  and  see  with  their  own  eyes 
just  how  the  war  is  beiiw  handled. 
Those  included  consisted  of  Lafayette 
Young,  Jr.,  of  the  Des  Homes  Regis- 
ter; F.  P.  Glass,  of  the  Birminenkm 
(Ala.)  News:  E-  H.  Butler,  of  the 
Buffalo  t^ewis;  H.  V.  Jones,  of  .the  Min- 
neapolis Journal;  E.  Lansing  Hay,  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat;  E.  W,  Barrett, 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  Age-Herald;  A.  N. 
McKay,  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune;  Edgar 
B.  Pipe,  Portland  Oregonian;  E.  A.  O. 
Hara,  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald;  W.  J. 
Patterson,  Western  Newspaper  Union; 
and  F.  R.  Kent,  Baltimore  Sm. 

Land  Bank  Advertises  to 

Farmers 

An  advertising  .  campaign  in  ten 
of  the  leading  farm  publications  in 
New  England  is  to  be  carried  on 
through  the  H.  H.  Charles  Advertising 
Service  by  tjie  Federal  Land  Bank,  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  representing  the 
First  Federal  District,  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  farmers  to  the  fact  that  they 
can  borrow  money  at  five  and  one-half 
per  cent  to  improve  farm  lands  and 
erect  buildings;  to  buy  live  stock,  fer- 
tilizers and  equipment,  and  to  pay  off 
existing  mortgages  and  debts.  This  is 
the  first  of  the  land  hanks  established 
by  the  Government  to  undertake  a  cam- 
paign of  this  kind,  and  if  successful,  its 
example  will  no  doubt  be  followed  by 
the  banks  in  the  remaining  eleven  dis- 
tricts. 


Automobile  Shows  May  Wait 
Till  After  War 

With  a  view  to  conserving  labor,  fuel 
and  transportation,  the  directors  of  the 
National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce have  unanimously  voted  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  members  the  abandon- 
ment during  the  period  of  the  war,  of 
the  automobile  shows  held  annually  for 
eighteen  years  in'  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago. 

The  makers  present  felt  that  the  hold- 
ing of  automobile  shows  would  be  in- 
consistent with  the  patriotic  obligations 
of  the  industry.  ^ 
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All  in  One 

The  problems  of  the  advertiser  are  greatly 
simplified  in  those  communities  which  have  one 
paper  that  covers  the  territory  so  thoroughly 
that  no  additional  expense  is  necessary  or  jus- 
tifiable. Such  a  community  is  Zanesville,  Ohio, 
and  its  trading  territory,  with  a  total  popula- 
Hon  of  100,000  exceptionally  prosperous  people. 

In  Zanesville  The  Times  Recorder,  with  a  cir- 
culation of  20,000,  over  97  per  cent,  of  which 
is  in  Zanesville  and  trading  territory,  is  taken 
in  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  city  homes  and 
four-fifths  of  the  trading  territory  homes,  miss- 
ing none  worth  while  and  making  the  use  of 
any  other  medium  wasteful  duplication. 

Even  the  local  advertisers,  blinded  by  local 
obligations,  local  prejudices  and  other  intimate 
considerations  that  prevent  a  calm,  dispassion-. 
ate,  cold-blooded  business  decision,  are  learning 
that  it  is  a  waste  to  use  any  other  medium  than 
The  Times  Recorder  in  Zanesville. 

To  such  an  extent  has  this  wisdom  been  diffused  that 
sixty-seven  local  advertisers  now  have  annual  display 
contracts  exclusively  with  The  Times  Recorder^  and  the 
list  is  steadily  increasing  as  the  economy  of  reaching 
the  entire  public  through  a  single  medium  at  a  single 
cost  becomes  better  understood  by  the  local  tradesman. 

The  National  Advertiser,  with  his  expert  agent  or 
manager,  finds  in  The  Times  Recorder  exactly  what  he 
■a  ants  and  makes  short  work  of  arranging  for  his  pub- 
licity in  the  Zanesville  Territory.  Robert  E.  Ward, 
225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  and  Mailers  Building, 
Chicago,  represent  this  unsurpassed  medium. 
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The     Little     School  master^s 
Classroom 


IT  was  a  glorious  burst  of  pa- 
triotism the  general  manager 
laid  on  the  desk  of  the  Schoolmas- 
ter, but  as  a  letter  it  fell  a  bit  short, 
for  how  was  one  to  concentrate 
on  one's  need  of  sordid  blue  over- 
alls or  whatever  it  dealt  with 
when  one's  soul  had  been  stirred 
by  three  paragraphs  in  which  the 
eagle  screamed,  itself  into  acute 
laryngitis  ? 

"I  wish  they  wouldn't  do  it!" 
remarked  the  boss  of  this  jobbing 
establishment.  "Every  time  I  get 
a  letter  like  that  it  makes  me  see 
red.  I  want  to  wallop  the  pin- 
head  who  viTOte  it,  the  mushy- 
mouthed  pup  who  can  look  upon 
the  war  as  a  source  of  copy.  If 
he's  so  worked  up  about  the  dan- 
ger to  the  flag,  why  isn't  he  over 
in  France  with  the  rest  of  the  boys 
trying  to  hold  up  a  corner  of  it? 
Ten  to  one  he's  some  able-bodied 
dodger  of  draft  age  who  thinks 
he's  smart  enough  to  buffalo  his 
exemption  board.  Call  that  a  sales 
letter  ?  I'll  never  stock  their  stuff 
unless  I've  forgotten  about  the 
letters  like  this  one  they've  sent 
me." 

This  seems  to  be  the  view  of 
the  average  business  man  in  re- 
gard to  that  type  of  sales  letter 
which  sounds  the  war  note  as  an 
eye-catcher,  but  -  just  the  same 
some  clever  copy  writers  are  mak- 
ing use  of  war  material  in  their 
direct-mail  work,  and  nobody  ob- 
jects to  it.  Like  most  things,  it 
is  all  in  knowing  how,  the  differ- 
ence between  using  a  fine  camel's- 
hair  brush  and  rubbing  it  on  with 
a  brick. 

*      *  * 

When  Uncle  Sam  rolled  up  his 
sleeves  and  started  the  obvious 
task  of  making  the  world  decent, 
a  few  thousand  advertisers  simul- 
taneously developed  a  patriotic 
hysteria.  Half  the  letters  carried 
a  childish  attempt  at  flag  waving. 
They  bought  freely  of  the  patri- 
otic stickers  offered  them  by  wise 
lithographers  who  believed  in 
plucking  the  hour,  they  bra(^d 
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about  their  gallant  boys  who  had 
been  caught  in  the  draft,  and 
hinted  in  their  sales  letters  that  if 
you  wanted  to  prove  yourself  a 
real  100-point  American  you  must 
buy  Blank's  soap  or  Holdem's 
suspenders,  because  they  were  the 
kind  the  Sammies  favored.  Per- 
haps this  appeal  met  with  some 
success  at  first.  It  was  a  new 
stunt,  but  as  the  war  letters  in- 
creased in  numbers  their  recipients 
were  seized  with  loathing  for  the 
type  of  letter  which  played  up  the 
war  in  an  effort  to  get  business. 

The  fact  that  the  war  letter  has 
proved  unpopular  at  first  sight 
seems  to  be  contrary  to  what  has 
always  been  considered  one  of  the 
principles  of  successful  sales  let- 
ter writing — timeliness.  If  you 
had  had  kerosene  stoves  to  sell  in 
San  Francisco  immediately  after 
the  "fire"  you  might  have  dealt 
with  the  fact  that  a  kitchen  thus 
equipped  was  in  no  way  hampered 
by  disturbed  £^s  mains  and  made 
more  or  less  capital  out  of  the  dis- 
aster without  anyone  taking  of- 
fense. On  the  contrary  it  mijght 
have  been  a  good  point.  In  view 
of  similar  cases  it  would  seem  log- 
ical to  suppose  that  an  event  on 
which  the  attention  of  the  whole 
world  is  centered  would  also  make 
good  copy  material,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  many  attempts  along 

this  line  have  failed. 

*   *  * 

After  talking  with  several  man- 
ufacturers who  have  used  the  war 
in  their  sales  letters,  both  suc- 
cessfully and  unsuccessfully,  the 
Schoolmaster  is  convinced  that  the 
value  of  timeliness  has  in  no  way 
been  disproven,  that  the  whole 
trouble  with  the  writers  of  unsuc- 
cessful sales  letters  who  hooked 
the  war  to  their  selling  problem 
was  that  they  overlooked  other 
equally  important  factors.  In  a 
word,  flag-waving  and  sentimental 
talk  is  unpopular — this  is  not  that 
kind  of  a  war — but  a  neat  and 
timely  blending  of  war  facts  and 
sales  argument  is  as4)roductive  as 
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'Til  The  Boys  Come  Home  | 

KEEPING  the  home-fires  burning  is  a| 
responsibility  that  rests  on  the  shoulders 
of  all  of  us  here  at  home. 

It  means  holding  open  jobs  for  the  boys 
who  are  ''over  there".  It  means  mainte- 
nance of  the  communication  lines  through 
which  normal,  peace-time  business  can  be 
transacted. 

It  means  preparedness  for  peace.  j 

One  economical,  efficient  way  of  keeping  in  friend- 
ly touch  with  your  peace-time  customers  is  through^ 
a  Gibson  (House  Organ)  magazine.  \ 

A  Gibson  (House  Organ)  magazine  is  a  distinc- 
tive, individual  publication  that  is  printed  under; 
your  name,  contains  only  your  advertisements,  and 
carries  a  stimulating,  informative  message  in  the 
reading  matter. 

You  buy  a  Gibson  (House  Organ)  magazine  just 
as  you  buy  space  in  a  trade  publication  or  general 
magazine.  You  know,  in  advance,  exactly  what  th^ 
cost  will  be.  ' 

The  David  Gibson  Company  prepares  the  reading 
matter,  cooperates  with  you  in  preparing  the  adver- 
tising, and  prints  the  magazine. 

A  new  65-page  booklet  entitled  "Editorial  Writing 
for  the  Gibson  Magazines"  is  just  off  the  press. 
Write  for  a  copy,  and  samples  of  Gibson  (House' 
Organ)  magazines. 

THE  DAVID  GIBSON  COMPANY 
812  Huron  Road  Clevelar^^^(^}jio 
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To  advertisers 

of  food  products — 


Advertising 


Would  you  like  to  put  the  names 
of  jour  products  and  their  uses 
before  ten  thousand  hniisewites 
every  day  for  five  years  at  a  cost 
of  two  cents  per  person  T 

Not  hy  aiy  im™  or  sensational 
method;  simply  by  an 
extension  of  a  means 
of  advertialng  which 
ll  Mi i:>-      you  yourself  hsve 
ibbEaKl!     found  worth  nhile. 

One  of  the  first-per- 
son-singular advertis' 
ing  agrvice  Quality 
Campaigns  offers  you 
this  opportunity. 
Write  today  lor  de- 
tails. 


^ualt^  Marie  Nw  Torb  Cly 


?lrn€mciin 

LARGEST  CIRCULATION 
IN  MOTORING  FIELD 

With  quantity  plus  quality  advertisera 
Bet  in  American  Motorist  an  exceptional 
advertising  medium  circulating  in  every 
State  In  the  Union  among  actual  car  own- 
ers and  dealers.  100%  mail  suhacriptlon— 
no  newsstand  sales — no  subscription  Bollcl- 
tors — non-returnable.  8500  increase  in 
mail  subscription  for  last  tlx  months. 

UAIN  OFFICE: 
Rises  BLDG.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
Metnler  AvdU  Buraau  a/  Oiraaatloiu 


The  Authmitr  on  Screen  Ackertirii^ 


MAGAZINE 

A   brilliant   publication,    supreme  In  the 
new  field  of  moving  picture  publicity. 
$1.00  per  year      Send  tor  sample 
Class  Publications  Inc., 
418  Sooth  Market  St.,  CblcaKO 


of  high  class  supplied 
to  advertisers, 
advertising  agencies 
and  others. 


Printing 

Binding 


Modetn  machiaei  ate 
■toimBllliartof  out 
equipment  for  ,  . 


MOST  COMPLETE  PLANT  IN  THE  CITY 

Charles  Francis  Press 

461  Eighth  Avenue     New  York  Gty 
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ever.  What  is  meant  is  well  il- 
lustrated by  a  letter  sent  out  by 
the  manufacturers  of  an  office  ap- 
pliance which  ran  after  this  fash- 
ion: 

"Could  you  use  another  good 

office  worker? 

"Of  course  you  could.  '  Your 
hoys  have  gone  to  the  front  with 
the  rest,  and  more  will  go  when 
they  are  needed. 

"How  are  you  going  to  handle 
their  work  ?  It  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  get  good  help. 

"The  only  answer  is  to  install 
labor-saving  devices  wherever  pos- 
sible,  and   first   in   time  saving 

comes  the  —  ■.   It  will  do  a  lot 

to  cut  down  the  annoyance  of 
being  short-handed.  It  will  take 
the  place  of  one  of  the  boys  you 
have  given  to  Uncle  Sam." 

Please  note  that  this  letter 
makes  no  appeal  to  patriotism,  and 
yet  it  makes  use  of  war  facts.  It 
does  it  by  jumping  in  at  the  office 
manager's  own  viewpoint,  the 
difficulty  of  getting  out  work  with 
an  over-taxed  force. 

There  are  a  thousand  ways  in 
which  the  war  note  can  be  suc- 
cessfully used  in  sales  letters,  but 
the  main  thing  is  to  be  careful  to 
avoid  any  possibility  of  a  ring  that 
may  sound  insincere.  The  only 
safe  way  is  to  picture  the  man  you 
are  writing  to  as  a  quiet  middle- 
aged  executive  whose  two  boys 
are  in  France  and  who  would  like 
to  be  there  himself.  The  war  isn*t 
any  joke  to  him.  He  doesn't  take 
much  stock  in  schoolboy  jingoism. 
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A  paragraph  or  two  in  John- 
son &  Johnson's  "Red  Cross  Mes- 
senger" struck  the  Schoolmaster 
as  worth  sending  on,  not  because 
the  principle  is  new,  but  because 
this  is  a  particularly  good  time 
to  give  more  stimulus  to  the  idea. 
It  involves  the  point  o£  educating 
the  dealer  to  sell  quantity  lots  of 
an  article  where  the  customer  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  bujang  from 
hand  to  mouth. 

The  item  quotes  a  retail  drug- 
gist on  the  subject  as  follows: 

"I  have  a  new  clerk  and  he  has 
taught  me  a  new  idea  and  I  am 
willing  to  pass  it  along.  A  wom- 
an asked  him  the  price  of  a  John- 
son's Belladonna  Plaster  the 
other  day  and  he  promptly  replied, 
'Three  dollars  a  dozen.'  The 
woman  seemed  surprised.  She 
bad  never  heard  a  drug  clerk 
quote  dozen  prices  before.  But 
she  bought  a  dozen. 

"Since  then  I  have  instructed 
all  my  clerks  to  think  in  dozen 
lots.  There  are  so  many  things 
we  sell  which  are  used  continu- 
ally in  the  homes  that  it  is  just 
as  easy  to  sell  a  dozen  as  one. 

"My  new  clerk,  by  the  way, 
had  been  trained  in  a  store  which 
enjoyed  a  large  agricultural  trade 
ai^d  had  been  accustomed  to  sell- 
ing quantity  lots  to  people  who 
did  not  get  to  market  very  often." 
*      +  * 

In  these  days  when  the  question 
of  service  offers  so  many  prob- 
lems, there  should  be  an  undoubt- 
ed point  of  advantage  in  convinc- 
ing the  retailer  that  there  are 
many  items  in  his  stock  that  can 
just  as  well  be  sold  in  quantity 
as  one  by  one,  and  more  profit- 
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Write  the  labels  with  pencil,  pen  or  type- 
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daily  I  5,000  circulation, 
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Use 


The  Los  Angeles  Evening 
Herald   in  your  Southern 
■   California  campaign.  Equable 
returns  are  certain  to  follow. 

Daily  Circulation 
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The  Evening  Herald  Publishing  Co. 
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Representatives: 
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ably  to  boot.  Some  retailers 
might  be  inclined  to  argue  that 
either  process  amounts  to  the 
same  thing  in  the  long  run,  as  a 
certain  customer  isn't  likely  to 
consume  any  more  goods  in  a 
given  length  of  time,  whether  she 
buy  in  bulk,  or  one  at  a  time. 

But  by  selling  in  the  larger 
quantities  he  not  only  realizes  a 
quicker  return  of  capital  tied  up 
in  that  particular  lot  of  goods, 
but  he  will  certainly  increase  his 
turnover,  save  service  and  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  his  store 
for  other  goods,  where  he  has 
virtually  been  paying  for  storage 
space  for  the  one-at-a-time  cus- 
tomer. 


The  convention  of  the  Daily  News- 
paper  Advertising  Managers'  Associa- 
tion, which  was  to  have  taken  place 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  October  7  and  8 
in  Chicago,  has  been  postponed.  This 
announcement  vuas  sent  out  last  Tues- 
day by  E.  W.  Parsons  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  secretary  of  the  association. 

The  reason  for  postponement  was  that 
the  press  of  Liberty  Loan  work,  it  was 
felt,  would  prevent  many  from  attend- 
ing who  might  otherwise  do  so.  The 
convention  will  probably  be  held  early 
in  Novc"il)fr, 


For  Sale 

Goss  Standard  straight  Hne, 
latest  style,  3  roll,  2  page 
wide  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine press,  equipped  with 
three  form  rollers,  tapeless 
folder,  roll  hoist,  vertical- 
shaft  drive,  oil-offset 
mechanism,  and  full  equip- 
ment of  pasters  for  maga- 
zine work,  Kohler  push 
button  system,  with  double 
motors.  Full  details  can  be 
obtained  directly  from  the 
Goss  Printing  Press  Co., 
Chicago,  111.,  or  address 
C.  S..  Box  201,  care  P.  I. 


H.  WKlUm  HEEGSTRA  Inc.— MERCHAMDiatNO— 25  B.  JaefcsDn  BonlOTanl,  Chicago 
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We  need  a  man  to  advertise  our  product  and  our 

organization. 

By  this  advertising  we  wish  to  solve  two  separate 
and  distinct  problems. 

We  want  to  sell  The  Aluminum  Castings  Com- 
pany organization  and  product  to  the  great 
American  public  and  manufacturers  who  can 
use  aluminum,  brass  and  bronze. 

We  also  want  to  sell  The  Aluminum  Castings 
Company  organization  to  every  one  of  our  4000 
workers. 

The  Man  For  This  Job 

Must  realize  that  the  two  selling  problems  outlined 
above  are  almost  identical.    He  must  know  that  our 

workers  are  quite  as  human  as  he  is,  and  that  they 
can  act  from  much  the  same  motives  that  appeal  to 
him.  Since  about  80%  of  his  time  will  be  put  on 
internal  publicity  and  20%  on  our  national  adver- 
tising, we  prefer  a  man  who  has  had  actual  experi- 
ence in  the  former  kind  of  work. 

The  next  five  years  are  going  to  show  a  consider- 
'  able  increase  in  the  amount  of  money  which  we  will 
spend,  both  for  internal  and  external  publicity. 

This  is  a  real  job.  We  expect  to  pay  real  money  for 
it.  Of  course  at  the  present  time  about  90%  of  the 
work  we  are  doing  helps  win  the  war,  but  we  are  in 
no  way  a  "war  industry."    This  is  a  permanent  job. 

In  answering  this  advertisement  state  fully  what 
your  past  experience  has  been,  paying  particular  at- 
tention to  a  detailed  statement  showing  the  amount 
of  so-called  internal  publicity  work  which  you  have 
been  associated  with.  Please  state  also  the  approxi- 
mate amount  of  money  for  which  you  would  make  a 
change. 

Your  letter  will,  of  course,  be  considered  quite 
confidential. 

"A.C.,"  Box  200,  care  of  Printers'  Ink 
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Classified  Advertisements 


Classitied  advertisements  in  "Psintehs'  Ink"  cost  fortT-five  cents  a  line 

for  each  insertion.    No  order  accepted  for  less  tfaan  two  dollars  and 

twentT-five  cents.  Cash  must  accompany  order.  Forms  close  Monday 
preceding  date  of  issue. 


HEIJP  WANTED 


SuperTitor  of  Printing,  Piatei  and  Lafouti 

A  thoroughly  trained  executive  to  take 
charge  of  the  Print,  Plate  and  Layout 
Department  in  Advertising  Agency.  An 
excellent  opening  for  a  man  with  sea- 
soned experience  in  just  these  lines. 
Box  760,  Printers'  Ink.   


COOPERATION  FOR 
$10,000  SALESMAN 

A  printshop  in  New  York  City,  of 
large  capacity,  requires  a  high  class 
salesman.  The  right  man  will  receive 
full  co-operation.    Address  Box  750, 

PriiltPrs'  Iiifc, 


We  want  a  man  who 
has  worked  in  advertis- 
ing department  of  farm 
implement  company 

draft  exem[)t,  thoroughly  informed  upon 
manufacturing  details  of  tractors,  tillage 
tools,  harvesting  implements.  Must  know 
farmers'  attitude  and  have  ability  to 
sell  through  catalogues,  booklets,  folders. 
Such  a  man  with  proved  record  may 
become  assistant  advertising  manaser  of 
one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  farm 
machinery  in  America.  Submit  as  many 
samples  of  work  as  possible.  Sell  your- 
self in  first  letter.  Box  752,  care  of 
Printers'  Ink. 


Sales  Correspondent 

Export  house  specializing  in  autO' 
mobiles  and  agricultural  machinery 
requires  services  of  competent  Sales 
Correspondent.  Actual  Sales  and  Ad- 
vertising knowledge  will  be  assets. 

The  man  talcing  this  position  will 
be  head  of  "Sales  by  Mail"  depart- 
ment and  have  full  sway  in  expand- 
ing it. 

State  age,  experience,  draft  status 
and  salary  requirements  in  first  letter. 

Address  Box  7S7,  care  of  Printers' 
Ink. 


Young  man,  energetic  and  ambitious, 
deferred  classification,  wanted  in  ad> 
vertising  department  of  large  manu- 
facturing concern.  Printing  experi- 
ence preferred,  but  not  necessary. 
State  salary.  Box  768,  care  of  Print- 
ers' Ink. 


COPT  WEITEH— TECHNICAL 

Man  with  deferred  draft  classification 
who  can  write  high-grade  copy  for 
a  trade  paper  whose  advertisers  are 
machine  shops,  steel  mills,  foundries, 
and  other  industries  closely  allied 
with  meial  trades  field;  reply,  stating 
age,  experience,  and  salary  at  which 
you  would  work  for  until  you  have 
proved  your  ability.  Box  767,  care 
of  Printers'  Ink, 


MISCEILAKEOTTS 


BhiMorton 


■  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  ■ 

WAR  OPPOETUNITY 

For  Sale,  Recognized  Advertising  Ag- 
ency. Sole  owner  now  in  army.  Busi- 
ness good,  highest  ideals,  exceptional 
good-will,  net  profits  last  year  excess 
$18,000.  Accounts  alt  high  grade  na- 
tional. Will  sell  half  interest  for  $5,000 
to  man  capable  of  managing.  Highest 
references  required.  Address  Box  751, 
Printers'  Ink. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

Representative  with  15  years'  experience 
in  Western  territory.  Can  handle  high- 
grade  general,  class,  or  trade  papers  on 
commission.  Not  subject  to  draft.  Box 
766,  care  of  Printers'  Ink,  Chicago. 

Classified  Adv.  Manager 

Bright,  energetic  young  man  desires  po- 
sition as  classified  manager  of  progres- 
sive newspaper  in  city  over  100,000; 
have  had  charge  of  department  for  past 
7  years;  best  of  references;  draft  ex- 
empt.    Box  756,  Printers'  Ink. 
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LAYOUT  KAN — Practical  printer,  un- 
derstands all  brandies  of  printing  and 
advertising,  open  to  position  with  pri- 
vate firm  or  agency.  State  particulars, 
salary,  etc.  Box  758,  care  Printers'  Ink. 


Advertising  Manager  desires  opportunity 
for  larger  development  in  a  position  where 
8  years'  broad  advertising  experience 
and  business  knowledge  will  count.  Col- 
lege graduate,  31,  married,  Draft  4-A- 
Box  759,  P.  I. 

WANTED — Position  as  Circulation 
Manager,  or  Assistant^  in  city  from  100,- 
000  to  300,000  population;  evening  pa- 
per preferred;  18  years'  Kxpericnce;  past 
draft  age;  best  of  references.  Address 
"Circulation  Manager,"  Box  7S3,  P.  I. 


CAPABLE  AGENCY  COPY  WRITER 

and  layout  man  wishes  position  where 
lack  of  personality  will  not  retard  suc- 
cess. A  high-class  manufacturer,  large 
agency  or  magazine  may  have'  right 
opening.  Salary  $1800.  Box  764,  care 
of  Printers'  Ink, 


Editorial  or  Advertising  Work  wanted 
by  yoang  woman  witb  valuable  experi- 
ence in  copy  writing,  newspaper,  maga- 
zine, and  trade  paper  work;  specialized 
experience  in  writing  from  the  woman's 
(consumer)  viewpoint.    Box  761,  P.  I. 

Solicitor  who  has  held  lead  on  leading 
New  York  daily  for  past  7  years  wishes 
to  fill  the  gap  which  the  coming  draft 
will  make  on  your  publication.  Gilt- 
edged  references  from  present  publisher, 
advertising  agencies,  etc.  (28).  3B  in 
draft.    Box  762,  Printers'  Ink. 


AsstBtant    Advertlsiiv  Hana^er 

Adaptability,  initiative,  creative  ability; 
some  experience  at  newspaper  and  at 
advertiser's  end;  seek  opportunity  for 
further  development.    Box  7SS,  F.  I. 


iniiiiiiiuiiitiiinniiiiiiniiiirniiiiiiiiiiiiiiitHiiiiiitiiiiiiRiinuiniiiiiuii 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

A  Pittsburgher  who  knows  the  trade 
for  ISO  miles  east,  west,  north  and  south 
of  Pittsburgh,  was  for  25  years  District 
Manager  and  Sales  Agent  and  handled 
successfully  the  product  of  the  largest 
manufacturer  of  a  spei;!alty  used  by 
wholesalers,  retailers,  banks  and  business 
houses  in  general,  organized  and  trained 
a  selling  force  krtown  as  the  best  and 
strongest  in  the  country,  is  open  for  en- 
gagement to  handle  a  good  "seller." 

Plenty  of  capital  to  operate  agency. 
Would  only  consider  large  territory  in 
this  vicinity  and  high-class  article. 

Can  give  best  of  reference,  including 
former  connection. 

P.  O.  Box  924,  Pittsburgh,  PCnna. 
iiritiiiiiruiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiNiniiinniiiiniiiiiuiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiB 


BINDERS  FOR 
PRINTERS'  INK 

65  Cents  Each,  Postpaid 

PRINTERS'  INK  binders  will  hold  an 
average  of  ten  copies  each.  Figure  five 
binders  for  a  year's  copies.  Each  issue, 
as  received,  can  be  securely  fastened  in 
the  binder,  by  a  very  simple  arrange- 
ment, and  will  open  like  a  book,  with  all 
inside  margins  fully  visible. 

Made  of  heavy  book  board,  insuring  dur- 
ability.   Covered  with  Strong  black  book 

cloth;  lettered  in  gold. 

PRINTERS'  INK  PUBLISHING  CO. 
185  MadUon  Avenue, '^v-'^'-New-York 


ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE 

With  initiative  and  successful  rec- 
ord, has  buying,  selling,  magazine, 
and  newspaper  experience.  Em- 
ployed, but  seeks  broader  opportun- 
ity. Can  furnish  excellent  refer- 
ences. Married.  Box  763,  Printers' 
Ink. 


Special  War  -  Time  Offer ! 

for  sale 

copy  and 
service  man 

$5,000.00 

Immediate  Delivery 

Subject  is  now  employed — is 
draft  exempt- — is  a  seasoned, 
practical,  successful  advertising 
and  merchandising  man.  A  live 
buy  for  a  live  ^ency.  Address 
Box  754,  Printers'  Ink. 


MANAGING 
EXECUTIVE 

Experience  covers  the  most  thor- 
oughly progressive  development. 
Has  Comprehensive  knowledge  o£ 
organization,  finance  and  profit- 
producing  management.  Connec- 
tion must  offer  large  responsibility 
and  experience.  'Box  7§5,  care  of 
Printers'  Ink, 
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we  have  the 
largest  staff 
of  recognized 
Poster  Experts 
backed  by  the 
facilities  and 
equipment  to 
enable  you  to 
get  the  utmost 
efficiency  out 
of  the  Poster 
Medium  ^  S> 


rjJTtos.(usack  (ompany 


Chicago  New  York 

Largest  Advertising  Company  in  the  World 
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Tpuck  Advertising 

AUGUST-I9I8 


Chicago  Tpibune 

S0.6Y0 


HEI^EXAMINER 
23.7^0 


NEWS 
I2.2yc 


4mI.  post 

'Journal! 


It  is  natural  that  The  Chicago  Tribune  should 
carry  more  advertising  of  Motor  Trucks  than 
any  other  Chicago  paper  because  not  only  is  it 
the  business  man's  favorite  medium,  but  it  has 
more  readers  than  any  other  Chicago  paper, 
daily  or  Sunday. 

^  THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER  " 

Write  for  New  Tribune  Book  p:rji  7):^c^e 


Labor  Saving  that  Began  with 
an  Apple 

The  thud  of  a  ripe  apple  awoke  Isaac  Newton's  mind  ,  . 
to  the  realization  of  the  unchangeable  laws  of  gravity.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  passed  before  the  mind  was  born 
keen  enough  to  see  in  that  apple's  fall  a  force  serviceable 
to  industry.  Gravity  was  not  harnessed  until  1904  when  the 
first  steel  ball  bearing  gravity  roller  conveyer  was  patented 
by  R.  P.  Mathews. 

The  unqualified  success  of  the  Mathews  Gravity  Roller 
Conveyer  is  demonstrated  by  its  extensive  adoption  for 
government  use  and  in  hundreds  of  industrial  concerns, 
representing  practically  every  line  of  business. 

The  purpose  of  the  Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co.  is  to 
save  time  and  money  and  cut  out  labor  wastage.  The  pur- 
pose of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  is  to  save  time  and  money  and 
cut  out  wastage  of  sales  effort.  Naturally  Adverdsing 
Headquarters  were  consulted  when  our  present  client 
wished  to  advertise  arid  begin  intensive  sellinig. 

The  use  of  the  Mathews  Gravity  Roller  Conveyer  is 
helping  to  conserve  America's  man  power.  It  is  a  satis- 
faction to  know  we  are  aiding  this  service  by  spreading 
the  gospel  of  labor  saving. 

N.    W.    AYER  S  O  N 

Advertising  Headquarters 
philadelphia 

New  Yokk  Bo^on  Cleveland  Chicago 
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''To  Bring  Them  Home'' 

The  war  must  be  won  '•  •  not  alone  by  our 

armies  -but  by  the  personal  sacrifice  of  every 

.  man,  woman  and  child  of  the  nation. 

President  Wilson 

Ovw  in  France  where  the  death  sheik  scream 
The  boys  are  fighting  as  in  a  dream; 
A  glorious  dream  of  blood  and  hell. 
While  I  stay  home  and  prosper  well. 

Over  in  France  they  are  dying  now 
Like  red  earth  turned  by  a  giant  plow; 
They  are  going  across  with  a  smile  for  me. 
While  I  stay  home  in  security. 

Over  in  France  the  gas  clouds  roll 
And  the  shower  of  steel  is  taking  its  toll ; 
The  flag  drives  on,  but  the  boys  lie  still. 
While  I  live  on  and  1  eat  my  fill. 

Dear  God  in  heaven,  in  whom  we  trust. 
Turn  the  food  in  my  throat  to  dust. 
If  1  miss  one  chance  that  may  come  to  me, 
To  bring  them  home  with  the  victory. 

FromLifiof  April  11,1918 
Copt.  Life  Puh.  Co. 

Think! 

Have  you  Bought 
Liberty  Bonds 
until  it  hurts? 


CoDtriboted  by 
THE  STANDARD  FARM  ?|§|p|,G005le 
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New  York,  October  10,  1918 


Squeezing  All  the  Business  Out  of 
Advertising  Replies 

Big  Concerns  Find  Valuable  Hidden  I-eads  Through  Intensive  Letter- 
Reading — Correspondence  File  May  Be  Prison  for  Profits 

By  G.  A.  Nichols 


»*T'M  safe  in  saying  that  I  could 
A  gO'  down  into  our  sales  depart- 
ment right  at  this  minute,  get 
some  letters  from  the  iiles  that 
have  been  answered  and  retired 
and  get  an  altogether  worth  while 
amount  of  business  out  bi  them. 
The  trouble  in  this  house — and  I 
suppose  in  other  houses — is  that 
the  letters  that  come  in  here  from 
customers  are  not  intensively 
read." 

These  assertions  made  by  the 
chief  executive  of  a  big  wholesale 
house  made  me  wonder  if  the  con- 
ditions he  complained  of  were  not 
generally  prevalent  in  organiza- 
tions that  got  business  largely  by 
mail, 

An  investigation  proved  that 
such  was  the  case. 

Inquiries  were  made  at  a'whole- 
sale  dry  goods  house,  a  hotel  sup- 
ply house,  a  retail  mail-order  con- 
cern, a  shoe  manufacturer  and  a 
trade-mark  registration  bureau. 

After  some  little  discussion,  the 
selling  head  of  each  of  these 
agreed  that  his  business  would  be 
increased  if  his  letters  of  inquiry 
were  more  carefully  read. 

If  a  customer  comes  right  out 
in  plain  language  and  asks  about 
certain  goods,  this  of  course  is 
readily  recognized  as  a  lead  and 
followed  up  as  such.  This  part  of 
letter- reading  and  mail-order  sell- 
ing does  not  require  any  great 
amount  of  perspicacity  or  unusual 
ability.  Anybody  can  sell  goods  if 
he  has  them  and  if  the  customer 

Table  of  Contents  on  page  146 


tells  him  in  plain  language  just 
what  he  wants. 

But  what  the  big  executive 
above  mentioned  meant  by  inten- 
sive letter  reading  was  the  ability 
to  recognize  hidden  leads — to 
sense  the  possibility  of  business 
development  in  some  insufficiently 
expressed  phrase  of  the  customer. 

In  other  words,  he  meant  the 
ability  to  "smell"  out  business. 
The  man  with  a  nose  for  business 
is  the  one  who  is  going  to  win 
these  days  in  selling  by  mail — 
much  as  does  the  newspaper  man 
with  a  nose  for -news. 

Right  now  when  the  Gk)vern- 
ment  is  telling  manufacturers  and 
jobbers  what  they  have  to  do  in 
the  way  of  saving  paper  in  their 
catalogues,  and  when  the  inroads 
of  the  draft  are  making  selling 
by  mail  more  than  ever  important, 
these  are  interesting  things  for 
manufacturers  and  others  to  think 
over. 

Sending  out  letters  and  printed 
matter  so  inquiries  can  be  pulled 
in  is  a  tremendously  important 
thing — more  so  now  than  ever. 

But  proper  reading  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  inquiries  is  even 
more  important.  This,  strangely 
enough,  is  one  of  the  underlying 
principles  of  mail-order  selling 
that  receives  nothing  like  the  at- 
tention it  should. 

If  a  woman  goes  to  a  dry  goods 
store  and  buys  material  for  mak- 
ing a  dress,  the  merchant  may 
consider  himf^gg^i^^^^i^jff^fjnt 
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salesman  if  he  does  not  make  an 
effort  to  sell  her  trimmings  and 
other  things  that  go  to  make  up 
the  complete  dress.  A  man  sell- 
ing his  customers  what  they  ask 
for  and  nothing  else  can  be  called 
a  storekeeper.  He  who  sells  his 
customers  more  than  they  came 
to  the  store  to  buy  is  a  merchant. 

A  manufacturer  or  jobber  may 
decide  on  a  special  sale  of  some 
kind  largely  for  advertising  pur- 
poses. He  reduces  the  prices  to 
an  attractive  figure  and  sends  out 
printed  matter  telling  his  story. 
He'll  sell  the  goods,  of  course. 
A  school*  boy  could  do  the  same 
under  similar  circumstances.  But 
if  he  does  not  sell  more  goods 
than  those  listed  in  the  bargain 
circular  he  readily  pronounces  his 
sale  a  failure. 

A  practic,al  working  out  of  this 
principle  is  seen  in  a  letter  cam- 
paign put  on  by  a  Chicago  con- 
cern to  dispose  of  an  overstock 
of  popular  priced  ribbons. 

An  attractive  circular  was  put 
out  giving  color  illustrations  of 
the  ribbons.  This  pulled  only 
moderately  well  and  a  large  part 
of  the  overstock  remained. 

Then 'a  letter  was  written  en- 
closing a  ribbon  swatch.  The  let- 
ter did  not  argue .  or  attempt  to 
tell  the  merchant  much.  It  mere- 
ly said: 

"Attached  to  this  letter  is  a 
sample  of  ribbon  that  we  want 
you  to  look  at.  We  don't  need 
to  tell  you  anything  about  the 
quality  as  you  hiow  ribbon.  You 
also  know  what  you  are  in  the 
habit  of  paying  for  ribbon  of  this 
kind.  All  we  ask  is  that  you  take 
this  sample  over  to  your  ribbon 
case  and  compare  it  with  any 
other  ribbon  of  similar  quality  that 
you  may  have.  Then  note  the 
price  we  are  quoting  you  here- 
with. In  case  this  price  appeals 
to  you,  you  will  find  an  order 
■  blank  enclosed." 

The  letter  moved  the  ribbon,  of 
course.  Its  success  was  only  nat- 
ural. In  its  subtle  compliment  to 
the  retailer  for  his  supposed 
knowledge  of  good  ribbon  values 
it  more  than  half  sold  him.  The 
accompanying  sample  and  the 
wide  open  invitation  to  compare 


prices,  together  with  the  absence 
of  all  argument,  did  the  rest. 

This  is  only  another  example  of 
the  principle  that  your  customers 
do  not  care  particularly  what  you 
think  of  your  goods.  They  want 
to  know  what  you  have  to  sell, 
what, the  thing  looks  like  and  what 
you  want  for  it.  Any  eulogy  of 
yourself,  your  prices  or  your  busi- 
ness in  general  is  likely  to  go  clear 
over  their  heads. 

HIDDEN   ORDERS    IN    THESE  LETTERS 

But  to  get  to  the  point  of  the 
ribbon  story: 

The  orders  were  promptly  filled. 
The  entire  quantity  was  sold  by  • 
mail    through    the    letter  just 
quoted. 

This  might  have  ended  the  mat- 
ter to  the  satisfaction  of  every- 
body concerned  had  not  the  sales 
manager  of  that  house  been  given 
a  "talking  to"  by  his  chief  just  a 
little  while  before.  (That  chief, 
by  the  way,  is  the  one  quoted  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article.) 

The  orders  and  letters  were 
brought  back  from  the  order  de-  - 
partment  and  carefully  studied. 
Some  rather  surprising  things 
were  found.  Some  apparently 
vague  expressions  were  inter- 
preted and  followed  up  in  a  way 
that  brought  extremely  satisfac- 
tory returns. 

A  statement  in  one  letter  at  first 
overlooked  was : 

"I  think  I'll  try  some  ,  ribbon  at 
that  price." 

An  analysis  of  this  brought  the 
conclusion  that  he  had  not  been 
selling  ribbon.   Such  was  the  case. 

Subsequent  investigation  and 
follow-up  showed  that  this  man 
was  a  newly  established  variety 
merchant  who  had  made  the  com- 
mon mistake  of  overbalancing  his 
stock  too  much  in  the  way  of 
house- furnishing  goods  and  hav- 
ing too  little  a  stock  of  dry  goods 
specialties. 

The  outcome  was  that  he  was 
sold  a  fairly  complete  line  of 
ribbons,  laces,  embroidery  and 
women's  neckwear. 

It  will  not  be  stretching  the 
imagination  very  far  to  see  this 
man's  eventual  prosperity  very 
much  increasedUhrtti^^his  fol- 
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^n0iafs  in  a  name? 

What's  in  a  name  ?,  in  Advertising,  may 
mean  ten,  twenty,  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  the  client.  For  it  may  take 
that  much  less  to  impress  the  name  on 
the  public  mind  if  it  possesses  individu- 
ality, together  with  ease  of  pronuncia- 
tion  and  remembrance.  It  may  take 
much  more  if  it  lacks  those  qualities. 

Ey  the  same  token,  the  trade  mark 
must  be  both  unique  and  easy  of  visu- 
alization. 

And  the  package  must  be  individual 
as  well  as  suitable — one  that  will  stand 
out  on  the  retailer's  shelves  and  do  its 
share  in  selling  the  product. 

Elementary  problems?  True,  but  the 
question  of  their  proper  solution  means 
thousands  of  dollars  saved  or  lost  to 
the  client. 

The  appreciation  of  the  far-reaching 
importance  of  name,  trade  mark  and 
package  is  backed  up  in  the  McCann 
organization  by  a  personnel  that  has 
solved  such  questions  profitably  in  the 
past— an  organization  responsible  for 
consequent  signal  successes  in  the  field 
of  Advertising  and  Merchandising. 


The  H.  K.  McCann  Company 
Advertising 
61  Broadway,  New  York 


Cleveland 
Sail  Francisco 


Toronto 
Montreal 
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low-up.  He  was  given  some 
sound  advice  on  the  subject  of  a 
properly  balanced  stock,  with  a 
result  that  he  prepared  to  devote 
more  attention  to  dry  goods. 
Doubtless  additional  business  for 
that  house  for  months  and  years 
to  come  will  be  the  outcome  of 
the  intensive  reading  and  analysis 
of  the  merchant's  rather  ambig- 
uous statement. 

Additional  sales  resulted  from 
many  of  the  other  letters.  It  was 
only  a  matter  of  taking  the  leads 
that  came  in  and  developing  them. 

CARELESS  FOLLOW  THROUGH 

The  advertising  manager  of  an- 
other big  business  was  telling  me 
his  troubles  along  the  same  line. 
An  expurgated  version  of  his  com- 
plaint follows : 

"This  house  literally  throws 
away  business  that  my  depart- 
ment stirs  up — throws  away 
enough  of  it  to  keep  a  good  sized 
concern  busy.  I'd  like  to  have 
for  my  salary  the  profits  on  the 
business  that  our  people  actually 
passi  up.  Of  course  they  are  quick 
enough  about  supplying  straight 
out  orders  for  merchandise.  There 
is  no  trouble  about  that.  But 
when  it  comes  to  using  their 
heads  and  following  things  up  in 
an  intelligent  way — building  busi- 
ness so  to  speak — well,  I  promised 
my  wife  I'd  quit  swearing.  But 
you  know  what  I  think." 

It  seems  that  this  advertising 
manager  got  an  idea  for  the  de- 
velopment of  basement  sections  in 
dry  goods  and  department  stores. 
His  house  specialized  in  the  kind 
of  goods  around  which  basement 
departments  or  basement  stores 
could  be  built.  He  had  one  of 
his  men  make  an  extended  tour 
of  investigation,  calling  upon 
stores  that  had  basements  and 
others  that  should  have. 

After  considerable  study  and 
thought'  a  handsomely  printed 
booklet  entitled  'The  Basement 
Store"  was  issued.  Extra  pains 
were  taken  to  make  the  book 
handsome,  absolutely  authorita- 
tive and  in  every  way  such  as  to 
appeal  to  the  big  merchant. 

The  entire  basement  store  prop- 
osition was  thought  throi^h  in  de- 


tail and  put  down  in  the  book- 
how  to  start,  how  much  merchan- 
dise was  necessary,  the  adaptation 
of  Woolworth's  methods  to  the 
advertising,  the  displaying  and  the 
selling,  how  to  lay  out  the  store, 
how  to  make  the  basement  pull 
business  to  the  whole  concern,  and 
so  on. 

The  book  was  advertised  in  the 
leading  dry  goods  journals  and  re- 
quests for  it  sought.  About  two 
hundred  good-sized  dry  goods 
stores  responded  to  the  first  ad. 
Other  requests  were  received  as 
a  result  of  a  direct  mail  effort. 
Dignified  announcements  were 
sent  out  on  deckle-edged  paper. 
They  were  addressed  to  "The 
Man  at  the  Heart  of  the  Busi- 
ness." A  goodly  number  responded 
to  this  appeal  also. 

The  whole  proposition  up  to 
that  point  had  been  carried  for- 
ward in  an  effective  way. 

Then,  under  the  working  policy 
of  that  house,  the  advertising  de- 
partment could  go  no  further. 

The  books  were  sent  out  and 
the  leads  turned  Over  to  the  sales 
department  for  follow  up. 

The  sales  manager  turned  the 
inquiries  over  to  one  of  his  as- 
sistants. The  assistant  disposed 
of  the  whole  matter  by  sending  a 
poorly  written  form  letter.  The 
filled-in  names  on  the  form  letters 
did  not  match  up  with  the  body. 
The  big  dry  goods  merchant  was 
talked  to  in  a  patronizing  way. 
Then  all  the  letters  were  put  away 
in  the  files  and  practically  lost. 

A  few  of  the  merchants  came 
back.  But  not  a  single  basement 
store  stock  was  sold  out  of  that 

list. 

On  the  next  campaign  an  ad- 
vertisement in  one  dry  goods 
paper  brought  six  replies.  The 
advertising  manager,  stung  by  the 
previous  failure,  saw  to  it  that  the 
follow  up  was  done  by  personal 
letter  of  the  same  high-class,  dig- 
nified type  as  the  rest  of  the  ap- 
peal. The  result  was  that  out  of 
the  six  replies  one  basement  store 
stock  of  $6,000  was  sold  and  an- 
other merchant  nursed  along  to 
the  point  where  he  agreed  to  put 
in  a  basement  store  stock  as  soon 
as  his  Christmas  rushv  w^iftver. 
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Getting  Business 
and  Holding  It 

It  13  one  tiling  to  get  tusmess.  Anotker  to 
bold  it.  XhrougL  Needlecraft  ^Magazine  you 
can  do  l>otIi. 

Our  sufcscription  list  13  a  million  strong — 
paid-in-advance  sul>scril>ers  every  one.  Xtey 
buy  and  pay  for 

Needlecraft  M 

because  tbey  deem  sewing  and  knitting  and  all 
that  tKerein  Kes  as  an  essential  factor  of  life 
and  kuman  Lappiness.  Mome  to  tLem  is  a  senous 
— an  all  important  matter.  Tliey  are  tlie 
purchasing  agents  of  tlieir  families,  and  on  tKeir 
judgment  depends  the  outlay  of  hundreds  of 
millions  a  year. 

Needlecraft  Magazine,  m  which  they  abso- 
lutely trust, carries  themthe  advertiser's  message. 
They  are  hound  to  see  it.  Xhey  are  hound  to  he 
mfluenced  by  it.  If  it  tells  the  truth  the  adver- 
tiser will  not  only  gain  their  trade  but  keep  it. 

"One    VC^oman  Tells  Another" 
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Thus  is  shown  the  difference  be- 
tween machine-like  follow  up  and 

the  other  kind. 

Letters  can  be  squeezed  dry. 
And  in  what  better  way  can  war- 
time conservation  be  practiced? 

When  customers'  letters  are  not 
intensively  read  and  properly  fol- 
lowed up  much  of  the  campaign's 
force  is  wasted.  This  is  a  waste 
of  paper,  of  effort,  of  postage 
stamps,  of  opportunity.  It  is  a 
waste  also  that  obtains  in  busi- 
nesses that  are  highly  organized 
and  where  every  effort  is  made 
to  have  the  mailing  list  accurate 
and  up  to  date. 

Speaking  of  mailing  lists,  it  is 
almost  unbelievable  to  note  the 
carelessness  with  which  this  im- 
portant matter  is  treated  in  many 
high-grade  firms. 

THE  LOSS  CAUSED  BY  THE  MISUSE 

OF  A  MAILING  LIST 

■  An  illuminating  instance  of  this 
— as .  well  as  of  the  practice  of 
sending  letters  at  inopportune 
times — ^was  an  effort  by  an  East- 
ern film  manufacturer  to  interest 
members  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  at  last  sum- 
mer's convention  of  that  organi- 
zation in  Chicago. 

The  mail  clerk  of  the  hotel 
where  the  convention  was  held 
told  me  he  had  eighty-six  unde- 
livered letters  addressed  to  mem- 
bers of  the  association  who  were 
not  in  attendance  and  who  perhaps 
would  not  be.  The  letters  were 
all  from  this  film  firm.  I  got  one 
of  the  members  to  show  me  the 
contents  of  one  of  the  large  num- 
ber-ten envelopes  addressed  to 
him.  In  it  was  a  well  written  and 
attractively  printed  circular  de- 
signed to  sell  the  prospect  on  tiie 
desirability  of  using  industrial 
films  to  advertise  his  business. 
There  also  was  a  good  letter  miil- 
tigraphed  and  filled  in  with  the 
member's  name.  The  entire  prop- 
osition was  sent  out  under  first- 
class  postage,  which  at  that  time 
represented  an  outlay  of  four 
cents  for  each  letter.  This  memT 
ber  estimated  the  cost  of  the  let- 
ter, including  overhead  and  every- 
thing .else,  to  be  about  twenty 
cents.  Therefore,  this  firm  wasted 


just  eighty-six  times  twenty  cents 
right  off  the  bat. 

It  had  taken  the  A.  N.  A.  list 
and  had  sent  a  letter  to  each  mem- 
ber without  knowing  whether  he 
would  be  at  the  convention. 

There  was  a  potential  waste  and 
risk  right  there. 

But  assuming  that  practically 
,  every  man  would  be  present  at  the 
convention  it  was  poor  psychology 
anjrway  to  send  those  letters. 
They  would  be  sure  to  catch  their 
prospects  in  unfavorable  moods. 
Nobody  at  a  convention  wants  to 
he  bothered  with  a  lot  of  solicit- 
ing letters.  He  either  will  throw 
the  thing  away  with  a  superficial 
reading  or  none  at  all  or  else  he 
will  be  actually  annoyed. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  one  of 
the  officials  an  analysis  of  the 
eighty-six  names  was  made. 

It  was  found  that  more  than 
half  could  not  use  films  on  ac- 
count of  the  nature  of  their  busi- 
ness. 

One  letter  was  addressed  to  a 
creamery  concern  which  was  not 
a  member  of  the  association  and 
which,  anyway,  had  announced  it 
was  going  to  quit  advertising  for 
the  present. 

Another  was  to  a  manufacturer 
of  fertilizers. 

"These  people  surely  ought  to 
get  next  to  themselves,"  was  one 
member's  comment.  "Here  they 
are  wasting  a  lot  of  paper,  which 
is  something  the  Government  is 
fighting  against  right  now.  They 
are  cluttering  up  the  mails  in 
war-time  and  this  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  things  of  all. 

"Until  the  war  is  over  the  man- 
ufacturers and  jobbers  of  this 
country  are  going  to  have  to  de- 
pend more  than  ever  on  the  mails 
as  a  means  of  getting  business. 
This  is  going  to  cause  a  great 
strain  on  that  branch  of  Govern- 
mental activity.  If  people  shoot 
out  letters  promiscuously  without 
much  attention  to  the  correctness 
of  the  mailing  list  and  jnerely  tak- 
ing a  chance  at  hitting  a  mark 
here  and  there  on  account  of  the 
large  number  of  letters  used,  then 
the  mails  are  going  to  be  sub- 
jected to  an  unfairly  heavy  bur- 
den.   It  woi^ld  j^t(B^^^gf^ing 
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under  these  circumstances  if  the 
Government  should  step  in  and 
make  some  drastic  regulations. 
Then  the  careful  man  with  the 
real  mailing-  list  would  suffer 
along  with  the  other  fellow." 

One  of  the  country's  leading 
mailing-list  experts  said  the  other 
day  that  his  organization  was 
straining  every  nerve  and  working 
to  the  utmost  in  an  effort  to  meet 
the  unusual  difficulties  incident  to 
keeping  an  accurate  mailing  list 
The  rapid  business  changes  this 
year,  he  said,  were  at  least  five  or 
six  times  normal.  The  most  care- 
ful watch  had  to  be  kept  or  his 
firm  would  be  sending  out  hun- 
dreds of  letters  to  people  who  had 
quit  business.  In  spite  of  their 
best  efforts  many  useless  letters 
were  sent  out. 

This  man  says,  however,  that 
there  is  no  excuse  for  sending 
more  than  one  letter  to  a  man  who 
is  out  of  business.  A  second  of- 
fense can  be  prevented  through 
proper  checking  up  through  the 
local  postoffices. 

Sending  out  misdirected  letters 
or  sending  them  at  the  wrong 
time  so  they  will  not  be  read  is 
more  than  a  waste  of  labor  and 
material  and  an  unfair  burden  on 
the  postoffice  department  in  time 
of  war.  ' 

It  is  a  loss — a  virtual  throwing 
away  of  much  valuable  potential 
business. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  said  a  sales  man- 
ager, "we  are  going  to  have  to  use 
our  heads  from  now  on.  A  letter 
can't  take  care  of  itself  like  a 
flesh  and  blood  salesman.  We 
have  got  to  be  careful  how  we  ■ 
write  it,  when  we  send  it,  and 
where  we  send  it.  I'll  venture  to 
predict,  though,  that  the  business 
people  of  this  country  are  going 
to  learn  some  things  in  the  stern 
necessity  of  the  present  that  will 
be  worth  millions  of  dollars  in  ad- 
ditional business  after  the  war. 

"There   always   has   been  too 
much  carelessness  and  too  much 
taken  for  granted  in  the  matter' 
of  getting  business  by  mail. 

"Because  letters  and  circulars 
are  cheaper  than  salesmen,  it 
seems  to  be  the  custom  in  some 
quarters  to  send  them  over  the 


country  in  a  veritable  flood.  If 
you  don't  hit  one  man  you  may  hit 
the  next  and  so  on.  This  is  waste- 
ful, wrong  and  foolish.  You  have 
to  be  careful  in  the  quantity  of 
printed  matter  you  send  a  man 
even  though  you  are  sure  he  gets 
it.  Otherwise  you  will  be  work- 
ing a  good  thing  too  hard.  Ham- 
mer away  at  a  man  four  or  five 
times  a  week  with  some  sort  of  a 
selling  letter  or  printed  advertis- 
ing message  and  you  are  going  to 
sidcen  him.  He  has  something  else 
to  do  beside  reading  your  busi- 
ness-getting appeals.  What  you 
have  to  say  ought  to  be  short, 
sweet  and  to  the  point.  And  don't 
make  your  messages  too  nu- 
merous." 

Probably  a  good  rule  to  follow 
in  the  way  of  keeping  one's  mes- 
sages from  becoming  too  numerous 
would  be  to  say  nothing  unless 
one  actually  has  something  worth 
saying.  Then  he  ought  to  be  able 
to  say  it  in  a  convincing  way  that 
would  put  the  message  over. 

And  don't  forget  to  read  the 
replies.  This  is  the  most  ipipor- 
tant  thing  of  all. 


H.  R.  Keeling  Joins  Agency 

H.  S.  Keeling  has  resigned  as  ad- 
vertising manager  of  the  Haynes  Auto- 
mobile Company,  Kokomo,  Irid.,  to  be- 
come one  of  the  principals  in  the 
Sidener-VanRiper  Advertising  Company, 
at  Indianapolis.  Mr.  Keeling  has  been 
elected  a  director  and  vice-president  of 
the  agency.  He  was  connected  with 
the  Armstrong  Cork  Company  of  Pitts- 
burgh, before  going  with  the  Haynes 
company. 


Rubberset  Appoints  Canadian 
Agency 

Smith,  Denne  &  Moore,  of  Toronto 
and  Montreal,  have  been  appointed  ad- 
vertising agents  for  the  Rubberset  Com- 
pany, in  Canada,  This  firm  has  re- 
cently completed  a  factory  in  Canada, 
where  most  of  the  Rubberset  products 
for  the  Canadian  market  will  be  made. 
^  Copy  is  being  sent  out  to  a  limited 
list  of  Canadian  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. 


Einar  F.  Meyer  With  Ruggles 
.  .       &  Brainard 

Einar  F.  Meyer,  who  tias  been  with 
Everybody's  Magaeme.  New  York,  for 
thirteen  years,  for  the  last  six  years  as 
advertising  man^r,  has,ioined  Ruggles 
&  Brainard,  Infrfofcy^S^Ogie 
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Your  Printing  and 
the  Coal  Supply 

The  Government  requests  you  to  conserve  paper,  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  paper  itself,  but  because  of  the 
materials,  labor,  fuel  and  transportation  involved  in 
its  manufacture  and  dKtribution. 


The  fullest  measure  of  con- 
servation, therefore,  is  not 
to  be  attained  by  the  mere 
avoidance  of  waste  in  the 
use  of  paper.  The  avoid- 
ance of  waste  in  manufac- 
turing is  equally  important. 
To  be  sure  you  are  helping 
to  conserve  needed  labor 
and  materials,  and  not  mere- 
ly paper,  it  is  necessary  to 
select  your  printing  papers 
as  carefully  as  you  use  them. 
The  safest  guide  is  the  trade- 
mark on  a  standard,  adver- 
tised brand.  Almost  always 
it  is  a  trustworthy  guarantee 
of  economy  and  efficiency  in 
manufacture,  as  well  as  of 


the  quality  and  value  of  the 
finished  product. 

This  is  particularly  true  of 
cover  papers.  Of  the  total 
production  of  some  two 
hundred  mills,  more  than 
one-half  comes  from  the 
single  mill  whose  brand 
trade  mark  appears  at  the 
head  of  this  advertisement. 

BUCKEYE  COVERS  are  the 
largest-selling  brand  of  cov- 
er-papers in  the  world. 
Pound  for  pound,  we  believe 
they  represent  a  higher  de- 
gree of  conservation  than 
any  other  papers  of  similar 
character  obtainable. 


THE  BECKETT  PAPER  COMPANY 

MAKERS  OF  GOOD  PAPER 
In  Hamilton,   Ohio,   since  1848 
Deakf  1  in  >H  Frincipa]  Cilie«  Menib«r  Paper  Makert'  AdTertUing  Qub 


Meredith  Tartly  Rebukes  Lee  for 
Attacking  Loan  Advertising 

Prominent  Publisher  Condemns  "Super-advertising"  as  Pro-German  Stuff 


GERALD  STANLEY  LEE'S 
article  on  "Super-advertising," 
■in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
has  greatly  stirred  up  advertising 
men.  Lee's  roast  of  Liberty  Loan 
advertising  is  resented  by  some 
and  ridiculed  by  others. 

The  following  open  letter  ex- 
presses concretely  the  prevailing 
view.  E.  T.  Meredith,  who  wrote 
this  letter  to  Lee,  is  the  owner 
"of  Successful  Farming,  and  has 
been  serving  as  "a  dollar  a  year 
man"  at  Washington,  on  the  Ex- 
cess Profits  Board.  He  was  also 
appointed  by  President  Wilson 
as  a  member  of  a  commission 
which  visited  England  as  the 
guest  of  the  British  Government. 

Dear  Mr.  Lee; 

I  wish  I  could  determine  for 
myself  what  your  article,  "Super- 
advertising,"  in  last  week's  Satur- 
day Evening  Post,  is  about.  To 
■  me  it  rambles  all  over  the  lot- 
evidently  looking  for  something 
but  not  itself  knowing  what  If 
there  is  a  constructive  suggestion 
.  in  it  I  cannot  find  it.  If  you  know 
of  one  I  would  ■  appreciate  it  if 
you  would  blue  pencil  it  and  mail 
it  to  me. 
_  I  agree  that  there  are  certain 
situations  to  which  highly  destruc- 
tive criticism  is-  o£  value,  but  I 
cannot  imagine  this  as  applied  to 
the  Liberty  Bond  campaign. 
.  You  and  I  know  that  the  great 
mass  of  people  read  an  editorial, 
listen-  to  a  speech  or  an  argument 
and  then  let  the  writer  or  speaker 
make  up  their  minds  for  them 
by  drawing  his  conclusions. 

In  this  case  you  have  no  doubt 
made  up  the  minds  of  a  large 
number  of  people  that  the  Liber- 
ty Bond  advertising  is  not  the 
best  and  now  when  they  see  a 
poster  or  advertisement  will  dis- 
count the  effect  upon  themselves 
because  of  their  having  already 
made  up  their  minds  that  the  ap- 
peal is  not  great.  An  inexperi- 
enced person  might  be  excused, 
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but  you,  a  psychologist,  can  hardly 
be  excused  as  I  see  it  for  putting 
out  such  an  article. 

What  could  be  more  desired 
by  Germany  than  to  have  the 
posters  on  every  wall — the  heart 
interest  letter  of  the  President 
the  logical  argument  of  Secretary 
McAdoo,  discounted?  I  thought 
the  poster,  "The  Hun's  Mark — 
Blot  It  Out"  good.  I  thought  I 
was  moved  by  other  posters  and 
thought  I  should  help,  when  you 
come  along  and  tell  me  there  is 
no  appeal  In  them;  in  other 
words,  drop  a  lot  of  sand  in  tiie 
gear-box  of  the  Fourth  Liberty 
Loan  machinery — ^yes,  a  bomb  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  works  by 
saying  the  advertising  is  not  up 
to  the  mark. 

Millions  will  no  doubt  say  you 
are  right — a  man  they  never  heard 
of  who  used  five  full  pages  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  space  to 
the  value  of  $25,000,  to  say  nothing 
but  make  up  their  minds  for  them 
that  they  are  not  moved.  How 
you  ever  got  past  the  editor  of 
the  Post  with  such  a  destructive 
article  I  cannot  imagine.  The 
saving  feature  may  be  that  it  is 
so  long  and  rambling  that  but 
few  may  read  it  through. 

So  I  say  help,  but  don't  for' 
goodness  sake  knock.  If  you  do 
not  have  a  real  inspiration  to  write 
about,  don't  write  at  all.  My  be- 
lief is  that  yon  have  lessened  the 
value  of  miUions  of  dollars  worth 
of  advertising,  written,  printed, 
circulated  and  paid  for  by  men 
all  over  the  country  who  are  en- 
thusiastically trying.  Why  not 
help  the  men  who  are  trying  ? 
Your  article  only  develops  a  lack 
of  confidence  and  dissatisfaction. 
I  cannot  find  a  name  for  the 
wrong  I  feel  you  have  committed. 
Thank  God  for  one  thing  that  is 
true  and  that  is  if  the  Liberty 
Bond  campaign  is  not  a  success 
because  of  you,  it  will  be  a  suc- 
cess in  spite  of  you. 

Ho5lec5 
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ADVERTISING  RATE  CARD 

In  Effect  With  /wae  of  October  4,  «/« 


Che  St 


The  OfReial  PuhlieaHon  of  the  A.  E.  F. 
Authorised  by  the  Commandwin-Chief,  A.  E.  F, 
By  and  for  the  Soldiers  of  the  A.  E.  F. 

WHEN  AND  WHERE  PUBLISHED 
Published  every  Friday  in  Paris,  France,  by  members  of  the  A.  E.  F. 

ADVERTISING  RATE 

Advertising  space  is  offered  at  a  flat  rate  of  $6.00  per  inch,  per  insertion 
(no  space  or  time  discounts).  Rate  is  subject  to  change  at  any  time 
owing  to  rapid  growth  of  circulation.  Cannot  guarantee  dates  of  insertion 
or  any  specific  number  of  insertions. 

Advertiser  will  be  notified  in  advance  of  any  increase  in  advertising 
rates  and  has  the  privilege  of  cancellation  before  operation  of  any  new  ratCj 

Single  advertisements  must  be  not  less  than  one  inch,  single  column,  or 
more  than  one-half  page  (77  inches.)  Horizontal  half  pages  are  not  desired. 

CASH  DISCOUNT 

Cash  discount  2% — check  must  be  mailed  within  10  days  of  the  date  of 


CIRCULATION 

The  rate  of  $6.00  per  iiKh  per  insertion  is  based  upon  200,000  circula- 
tion.  Present  drculation  275,000  copies  per  week.  30,000  AnoMican  sub- 
scribers. About  100,000  copies  forwarded  to  America  weekly  by  soldiers 
and  passed  around  by  relatives  and  friends  of  the  A.  E.  F.  Without 
question  the  widest  read  newspaper  in  the  world. 

MECHANICAL  REQUIREMENTS 

Single  column  2^16  in.    Depthof  I      Full  pap,  16V^  in,  by  22^-4  in. 
column  22i4  in.  7  columns  to  a  page.  ]  deep.  Half  tone  screen  required  65. 
Can  use  mats.    Can  set  advertisements. 

CLOSING  DATE 

Owing  to  uncertainty  of  Trans -Atlantic  service  all  schedules  accepted 
subject  to  change  of  date  by  management.  Ample  time  must  be  allowed 
for  copy  and  plates  tp  reach  Paris. 

'  MISCELLANEOUS 


Owing  to  shortage  of  white  pap^ 

in  France  a  limited  amount  of  ad- 
vertising only  can  be  accepted. 

Ail  advertising  subject  to  ap- 
proval. 

Paper  established "  February  8, 
1918. 

Price,  50  centimes  a  copy. 


Subscription  price  to  soldiers,  8 
francs  for  six  months;  to  civilians, 
10  francs  for  six  months. 

Civilian  subscriptions  from  U.  S., 
$2.00  for  six  months  in  form  of 
Domestic  Postal  Money  Order,  pay- 
able to  Stars  and  Stripes  can  be 
sent  direct  to  Paris  office  of  paper. 


Editorial  correspondence  only  should  be  addressed  to  The  Stars  and 
Stripes.  G-2-D.,  \  rue  des  Italiens,  Paris,  France.  

For  farther  information  addreet 

A.  W.  ERICKSON,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 
Adverti»in£  Direetorjor  U.  S.  and  Canada 


Hosted  by 
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More  Response — 

The  "Business  in  War  Time"  pages 
in  Collier's  continue  to  bring  in 
letters  of  interest  and  appreciation. 

We  nave  received  a  number  of 
letters  from  readers  of  Collier's 
asking  for  complete  files  of  the 
piages. 

Here's  one  of  the  kind  that  came 
in  this  morning  from  a  man  who 
writes  on  the  letterhead  of  the 
PennsylvEinia  Railroad  Company: 

**I  would  thank  you  very  kindly  if, 
you  would  forward  nine  maga- 
zines dated  back  in  rotation,  start- 
ing with  the  copy  of  the  fourteenth 
of  leist  month.    I  am  trying  to  get 


'*Stand  hack  of  them  with  Liberty  Bonds** 
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a  complete  set  of  the  'Business  in 
War  Time'  pages." 

And  from  an  advertising  agency 
in  Chicago  there  comes  this  letter, 
"I  think  your  'Business  in  War 
Time'  pages  have  been  splendid, 
but  that  'The  Government's  Use 
of  Advertising*  is  especially  good 
and  timely  and  cannot  but  help 
the  entire  industry." 

These  pages  aim  to  serve  as  an 
interpreter  of  American  business 
to  the  American  public. 

Collier's 

THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY 

J.  E.  Williams,  Adverimng  Manager 


"Stand  back  of  them  with  Libertff  Bonds" 


BALTIMORE  is  to-day  a  city  of  enomious  purcKasing  power.  Thrr 
2.^87  manufacturing  ffCdbfiflhmattt  nnfling  to  capacitT — many  of  the: 
hoim  B  d«]r — en^lofiiia  pasofu  and  paying  the  biglieEt  wages  in 

business  History  t  In  B  ■I  tint  on  stores       CCHnc,WtBltD0f8  pyft"nHftfigil  Ml 

is.  rfian  ever  brfore.  3  di>:irinct  demand  for  tile  better  (JaM  oC  mttctttttdin 

harply  defined  prettrtMice  fur  standard  advertised  brands. 

CAs  It  effects  newspaper  reading  th«  preference  is  ey&x  fOOfCsharpJy  dd 
A  daily  average  of  107,56}  purchosdS  pdld  1  cmu  for  The  NEWS,  in 
mber,  1918,  a*  eooipand  wm  87,776  vHhLOMid  t  ttot  duritig  the  mmc  pec 
etr  igo.   Irt  the  caae  of  the  Sunday  NBVC^      Incrcaie  is  erai  toon  luttd 
n  avera  ge  of  1 1  o  ,597  paying  4  ocflCB  ^g^B^c  7lM%  *^  P*'^  * 
NGREASE  OF  409(1 

Nad'enal  wlvenbr»,  u  weB  M  Bbhunora  mcrdidiua  HcUag  a  ibul  co&v1boh( 
for  Monday  mominA  biuinus,  will  fiad 
tfun  AlobguJfe  d)«  iuMninut«  tsdnnve  litaiioan  Anoctated  P»m  dtMi- 


■ytwa,  ^A^mwhr  tnten^w  awadc  ■ndjiwat  new*,  «diniMl*,  ftthbni, 

Pot  JUbK  Matylawl  Bkmios  C0M:ENTFATB  m 

The  Baltimore  Ne\\ 

The  Fostm  Gtowtng  Baldmore  Paper 

Awig*  NccPMUCiiieiilstmifi^  month  QfSeptcmWr,  \9lS 

1918  .  .  .  •  107,565  Daily  110,587  Simc],iv 
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How  Sherwin-Williams  Help  Their 
Agents  Speed  Up  Turnovers 

Not  Alone  by  Giving  More  Advertising  but  by  Giving  Practical  Selling 

Suggestions 

By  Kenneth  Fox,  Jr. 


THE  first  of  last  June  was  an 
eventful  day  in  the  history  of 
the  Fox  family.  Pa  Fox,  Ma  Fox 
and  all  the  little  Foxlets  moved 
from  their  somewhat  ornate  cliff 
dwelling  into  a  cozy  cottage  in 
the  suburbs. 

It  had  been  a  somewhat  hasty 
decision.  The  property  had  been 
purchased  with  hardly  more  than 
a  superficial  examination.  And 
while  we  were  not  disappointed, 
we  found,  after  unpacking  the 
canary  bird  and  settling  down  gen- 
erally, that  some  of  the  interior 
decorations  were  rather  faded  and 
worn.  For  instance,  the  wall 
paper  in  the  living  room  was 
badly  stained  in  several  places 
and  practically  all  the  floors 
needed  revarnishing. 

My  first  man-like  impulse  was 
to  engage  a  professional  decorator 
to  move  his  traps  and  parapherr 
nalia  into  our  modest  homestead 
and  with  many  rolls  of  multi- 
colored wall  paper  and  several 
buckets  of  fresh-made  flour  paste, 
transform  the  living  room  into  a 
thing  of  beauty. 

"But  no,"  said  Mrs.  Fox.  "Your 
vacation  starts  in  two  weeks  and 
you  can  just  as  well  earn  the 
money  yourself  by  doing  the  deco- 
rating." 

So  perforce  we  hiked  down  to 
the  neighborhood  paint  shop  to 
buy  a  few  cans  of  paint.  It  was 
not  until  "the  man  behind  the 
counter  asked  what  color  that  we 
realized  that  paint  came  in  other 
colors  than  red,  white  and  blue, 
and  that  we  had  given  hardly  any 
thought  at  all  to  the  selection  of 
a  color  scheme. 

We  told  the  man  so.  "If  that's 
the  case,"  he  kindly  ventured, 
"perhaps  I  can  be  of  some  serv- 
ice." And  then  he  placed  before 
our  widening  eyes  the  most  fasci- 
nating set  of  miniature  wall  ele- 


vations we  had  ever  seen.  Ap- 
parently flat  wall  paint  had  been 
applied  over  rough  paper  to  re- 
semble the  finishing  on.  a  rough 
plastered  wall.  It  was  cut  into 
sections  to  represent  the  wall  and 
ceiling  with  small  strips  of  grained 
paper  to  indicate  the  placing  of 
the  base-board  and  moulding. 
Attached  to  the  corner  of  each 
wall  elevation  was  an  attractive 
strip  of  cretonne — not  only  to  en- 
hance the  attractiveness  of  the 
wall  elevation  but  to  offer  a  sug- 
gestion for  proper  curtains  and 
other  decorations. 

"That's  a  bright  hunch,"  I  com- 
mented, as  we  pored  over  the  ele- 
vations. "Who  tipped  you  off  to 
it?" 

"Sherwin  -  Williams,"  he  re- 
sponded, somewhat  flattered  by 
my  remark.  "You  see  I  am  their 
agent  in  this  neighborhood,  and 
they  send  me  lots  of  little  sugges- 
tions for  developing  my  trade." 

UAKING    BETTES    SEXLERS    OUT  OF 
BETAILERS 

Further  inquiry  brought  forth 
the  fact  that  my  paint  merchant 
possessed  an  amazing  knowledge 
of  the  fitness  of  certain  colors  for 
certain  types  of  rooms.  It  had 
never  occurred  to  us,  for  instance, 
that  facing  north  a  warm,  sun- 
shiny color  is  best  or  that  by 
the  use  of  a  drop  ceiling,  we  could 
lower  the  apparent  height  of  the 
rooms  and  make  them  seem  more 
cozy.  He  seemed  to  have  an  as- 
tonishing fund  of  facts  concern- 
ing decoration  in  general,  and  be- 
cause he  frankiy  admitted  that 
most  of  his  knowledge  had  come 
direct  from  the  manufacturer 
whose  brand  of  paints  and  var- 
nishes he  sold,  I  took  occasion  to 
htmt  up  C.  M.  Lemperly,  adver- 
tising manager  of  Sherwin-Wil- 
liams upon  my  next  trip  to  Cleve- 
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land  and  persuade  him  to  give  me 
these  few  facts  concerning  their 
methods  of  dealer  education. 

"Most  advertising  men,"  began 
Mr.  Lemperly,  "  after  I  had  ex- 
plained the  object  of  my  visit, 
"have  the  idea  tucked  back  in 
their  noodles  that  the  way  to  in- 
crease dealer  sales  is  to  give 
their  dealers  more  advertising. 
To  a  certain  extent,  of  course, 
this  is  true  where  your  appropria- 
tion for  dealer  development  is  un- 
limited, and  where  the  dealer  is 
so  situated  that  he  can  and  will 
use  your  advertising  to  good  ad- 
vantage. 

"But  with  Sherwin-Williams, 
our  policy  is  to  try  to  make  our 
dealers  more  self-sufficient,  and 
teach  them  not  only  to  be  better 
advertisers,  but  to  be  better  sell- 
ers of  paints  and  varnishes  arid 
the  allied  products  we  manufac- 
ture. This,  of  course,  is  nothing 
new  with  us.  It  has  been  going 
on  for  many  years.  It  is  just  as 
much  a  part  of  our  salesman's  job 
to  help  his  agents  to  become  bet- 
ter merchants  as  it  is  for  him  to 
take  their  spring  season  orders. 

"Originally  I  suppose  our  edu- 
cational work  with  the  dealer 
started  with  our  desire  to  get  him 
to  display  his  stock.  Paints  and 
varnishes  are  always  more  or  less 
a  seasonable  line,  and  consequent- 
ly during  the  winter  when  little 
outside  painting  is  done,  the  mer- 
chant puts  his  stock  toward  the 
back  of  the  store.  The  trouMe 
was  that  often  he  forgot  about 
bringing  it  out  when  spring  paint- 
up  time  came,  and  many  people 
would  enter  his  store  and  not 
realize  that  he  sold  paints  and 
varnishes. 

"So  through  our  dealer  maga- 
zine, the  'SWP,'  our  correspond- 
ence, supplemented  by  the  per- 
sonal work  of  our  representatives, 
we  tried  to  get  our  dealers  to 
devote  a  more  prominent  section 
of  their  store  display  to  paints 
arid  varnishes,  and  in  the  active 
selling  seasons  to  place  their  stock 
in  the  most  conspicuous  position 
in  the  store.  We  succeeded  by 
gradual  degrees  and  even  though 
paints  and  varnishes  constitute  a 
small  portion  of  the  average  drug 


store  or  hardware  merchant's 
stock,  we  have  persuaded  a  large 
percentage  of  our  agents  to  estab- 
lish an  individual  and  complete 
paint  department — which  in  many 
cases  occupies  the  choicest  loca- 
tion of  their  store. 

HELPING     MERCHANTS     TO  THINK 
CONSTRUCTIVELY 

"Then  I  think  you  will  recol- 
lect that  most  hardware  and  paint 
shops  are  rather  mussy  places. 
But  women  constitute  a  large  por- 
tion of  paint  purchasers,  and  so 
it  was  necessary  to  get  our  agents 
to  make  their  stores  as  inviting 
as  possible  so  that  women  would 
find  them  pleasing  places  at  which 
to  deal.*  This  has  been  accom- 
plished not  only  through  general 
suggestions  concerning  store  dis- 
play but  specific  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  arrangement 
of  decoration  exhibits,  panels,  dis- 
plays of  finely  finished  wood- 
work, etc.  Where  the  size  of  the 
merchant's  store  permits,  we  rec- 
ommend that  he  devote  a  special 
section  for  a  display  room — place 
a  Crex  rug  on  the  floor,  arrange 
comfortable  chairs,  a  table  with 
a  vase  filled  with  flowers.  Then 
when  he  exhibits  his  wall  eleva- 
tions and  throws  over  the  edge 
a  strip  of  curtain  material  to  har- 
monize with  the  color,  his  cus- 
tomer will  be  able  better  to  visual- 
ize its  adaptability  to  her  own 
home  surroundings." 

According  to  Mr.  Lemperly, 
some  of  the  best  suggestions  for 
store  arrangement,  window  dis- 
plays and  methods  of  increasing 
sales  have  come  direct  from  the 
dealers  themselves.  This  applies 
particularly  to  new  uses  for  their 
products  and  unsuspected  chan- 
nels of  sales  development.  For 
instance,  summer  is  notoriously  a 
slack  season  for  the  paint  mer- 
chant. This  is  true  also  in  many 
lines  of  business  with  the  result 
that  during  July  and  August  the 
average  retailer  has  more  time  at 
his  disposal  to  improve  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  store  than  during 
the  cool  months.  One  of  Sher- 
win-Williams' agents  in  Dallas 
recently  wrote  to  headquarters 
that  during  the  dog.  days  of  simi- 
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mer  his  sales  showed  an  increase 
of  more  than  30  per  cent.  The 
retailer  went  on  to  explain  that  he 
had  made  a  thorough  canvass  of 
all  the  other  stores  in  his  locality, 
urging  them  to  take  the  opportu- 
nity to  brighten-up,  and  had  sold 
a  considerable  quantity  of,  paints 
and  varnishes  for  refinishing  win- 
dow backgrounds,  store  fixtures 
and  ceilings. 

The  idea,  of  course,  was  noth- 
ing new,  but  the  suggestion  from 
this  Dallas  agent  proved  conclu- 
sively what  could  be  accomplished 
by  a  definite  campaign,  and  of- 
fered a  valuable  suggestion  which 
was  immediately  passed  along  to 
other   Sherwin-Williams  agents. 

"Another  interesting  phase  of 
dealer  educational  work  is  in  the 
matter  of  window  displays  and 
store  advertising,"  continued  Mr. 
Lemperly.  "Every  spring  and  fall 
it  is  customary  for  us  to  send  our 
agents  lithographed  displays,  and 
at  other  periods  we  mail  trims  on 
certain  seasonable  merchandise. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  some  of 
the  most  attractive  window  dis- 
plays have  been  those  originated 
by  our  agents  themselves  without 
the  aid  of  any  advertising  mate- 
rial. 

'Tor  instance,  the  other  day 
our  agent  in  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
wrote  in  telling  of  a  very  origi- 
nal window  trim  which  had  at- 
tracted considerable  interest.  It 
consisted  of  a  number  of  articles 
painted  in  camouflage,  illustrat- 
ing the  system  of  protective  color- 
ing used  in  modern  warfare. 
Among  the  various  exhibits  were 
a  toy  cannon,  a  toy  battleship, 
airplane,  etc.,  with,  of  course,  a 
definite  selling  argument  intro- 
duced by  various  store  cards. 

"There  was  no  printed  or  litho- 
graphed display  material  used,  but 
this  window  attracted  so  much  at- 
tention and  sold  so  much  paint 
that  it  was  well  worth  our  pass- 
ing along  through  the  sales  force 
to  other  merchants." 

Another  window  display  which 
Mr.  Lemperly  recalled  was  one 
originated  by  a  Michigan  dealer. 
From  broom  handles,  wire,  and 
colored  paper  he  constructed  se- 
rio-comic figures  to  represent  the 


fable  of  the  ant  and  the  grass- 
hopper to  give  added  significance 
to  his  comment  "Don't  put  off 
painting  until  your  house  tum- 
bles down  about  your  ears."  The 
grasshopper,  of  course,  repre- 
sented the  home-owner  who 
"saves'.'  his  paint  money,  while  the 
ant  symbolizes  the  home-owjier 
who  invested  in  a  coat  of  paint 
every  other  spring.  A  series  of 
window  cards  written  in  George 
Ade  style  completed  the  display 
"By  encouraging  our  dealers 
and  letting  them  know  that  we  ap- 
preciate these  suggestions,"  ex- 
plained Mr.  Lemperly,  "we  feel 
that  we  are  able  to  get  the  most 
practical  ideas  and  those  that  will 
be  used  by  other  retailers..  Some 
merchants  are  particularly  inter- 
ested in  clever  hunches  of  this 
kind,  and  we  have  received  as 
many  as  a  dozen  from  one  mer- 
chant in  a  single  season.  Need- 
less to  say,  they  often  form  the 
basis  for  campaigns  which  are 
later  distributed  among  all  our 
trade." 

WHY  DEALERS  VALUE  THIS  LINE 

While  many  merchants  com- 
plain of  the  fact  that  paints  and 
varnishes  are  not  an  especially 
profitable  line,  it  is  a  singular  fact 
that  less  complaint  in  this  direc- 
tion comes  from  Sherwin-Wil- 
liams agents  than  almost  any 
others.  To  a  certain  extent,  Mr. 
Lemperly  told  me,  this  is  due  to 
the  work  his  firm  has  done  in 
training  its  agents  to  maintain 
proper  stock-keeping  records  and 
not  over-buy  just  because  the 
salesman  is  looking  for  a  big  or- 
der. From  the  experience  of 
its  own  stock-keeping  depart- 
menli  it  has  developed  a  sim- 
ple card  index  record  which  ev- 
ery merchant  can  keep  at  a  mini- 
mum of  time  and  effort-  Five  or 
ten  minutes'  work  each  night  in- 
dicates the  colors  which  are  the 
profitable  sellers  in  a  certain  lo- 
cality and  prevents  dead  stock. 
After  inventory  taking,  the  com- 
pany advises  its  agents  to  place 
on  all  cans  a  gummed  star  so  the 
shelf  slackers  will  not  have  the 
opportunity  of  eatiag-ufi^hdjarof- 
its.  In  ever^'^^g^vtffiffigrtint  is 
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advised  to  place  his  new  stock 
back  of  the  old  on  the  shelf,  so 
certain  paints  will  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  settle  in  the  pack- 
age. 

"We  are  constantly  on  the  look- 
out," said  Mr.  Lemperly,  "for 
practical  suggestions  and  find 
many  good  ideas  in  the  'stories' 
appearing  in  Printers'  Ink.  For 
instance,  one  article  recently  told 
how  one  merchant  developed  sales 
by  improving  his  store  service. 
The  suggestions  contained  in  this 
article  were  copied  into  bulletin 
form  and  distributed  among  our 
sales  force.  Many  of  our  repre- 
sentatives take  a  keen  delight  in 
passing  along  tips  of  this  kind, 
and  have  earned  quite  a  reputa- 
tion among  their  agents  for  clever 
sales  ideas — not  only  applying  to 
paints  and  varnishes,  but  other 
merchandise  the  dealers  sell." 

EFFECTIVE  USE  OF  COLOR 

I  mentioned  to  Mr.  Lemperly 
the  experience  of  the  Fox  family. 
"Well  that's  a  common  occur- 
rence," he  laughed,  tossing  across 
the  desk  a  closely  typewritten 
manuscript.  "We  feel  that  color 
plays  such  a  prominent  part  in  the 
selling  of  paints  and  varnishes 
that  we  try  to  make  our  agent 
the  local  authority  on  decoration. 
This  copy  represents  the  text  for 
a  booklet  we  are  now  preparing 
for  distribution  among  our  agents. 
It  was  very  carefully  compiled  by 
one  of  the  color  experts  in  our 
decorative  department  and  ex- 
plains the  rudiments  of  decora- 
tion. Personal  preference  often 
upsets  our  pet  theories,  but  we 
would  rather^  that  the  man  or 
woman  who  'uses  Sherwin-Wil- 
liams paint,  use  it  according  to 
the  correct  principles  of  color  har- 
mony than  select  some  freakish 
combination  which  will  make  his 
home  the  laughing  stock  of  the 
neighborhood.  He  would  be 
very  much  disappointed  and,  ten 
to  one,  blame  it  on  to  the  paint. 

"Color  is  a  magic  thing.  By  its 
proper  use,  one  can  accomphsh 
all  kinds  of  optical  illusions.  A 
small  home  can  be  made  to  look 
big.  A  top-heavy  house  of  many 
gables  can  be  brought  m  proper 


harmony  witli  its  surroundings. 
Disagreeable  features  can  be  dis- 
guised and  all  kinds  of  queer  re- 
sults accomplished. 

"We  feel  that  this  information 
better  equips  the  merchants  who 
sell  our  products  to  compete  for 
business,  and  by  carefully  check- 
ing up  the  returns  we  have  been 
assured  that  this  kind  of  educa- 
tional material  pays  big. 

"I  cannot  help  feeling,"  said 
Mr.  Lemperly  in  concluding  his 
interview,  "that  in  many  lines  of 
industry  merchants  have  become 
somewhat  pampered.  They  have 
been  trained  to  expect  the  manu- 
facturer to  do  all  the  work  which 
has  robbed  them  of  their  initia- 
tive and  made  them  feel  that  the 
business  should  come  to  them 
merely  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
they  carry  your  particular  brand 
of  merchandise.  We  have  been 
especially  insistent  in  preaching 
to  our  dealers  that  'the  way  to 
get  business  is  to  go  after  it.'  But 
we  do  not  stop  there.  By  defi- 
nite brass-tack  suggestions  we 
tell  our  agents  just  how  to  go 
after  new  trade  and  develop  the 
purchases  of  old  customers,  and 
I  suppose  much  of  the  success 
we  have  had  in  this  direction  is 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  so 
many  otiier  manufacturers  of  na- 
tionally ,  advertised  merch^dise 
consider  the  retailer  merely  a  cog 
in  an  automatic  system  of  distri- 
bution and  fail  to  cultivate  his 
personal  interest  and  enthusiasm." 


All  Help  Donnelley 

War  Industries  Board, 
B.  M.  Baruch,  Chairman  . 
Washington,  Oct,  4,  1918. 
Editor  of  Printers'  Ink: 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  sending  the 
enclosed  proof  of  your  article  entitled 
"Save  Paper  and  Serve  Uncle  Sam." 
I  hope  that  this  will  start  a  discussion 
in  all  papers  as  to  methods  of  econom- 
izing in  the  use  of  paper. 

I  would  like  to  nave  yoti  announce 
in  your  publication  that  Isaac  H.  Blan- 
chard,  President  of  the  Isaac  H.  Blan- 
chard  Company,  New  York,  has  come 
to  Washington  and  has  accepted  the 
appointment  as  Chief  of  the  Paper  Econ- 
omy Section  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Division  of  the  War  Industries  Board, 
and  will  have  direct  charge  of  the 
economy  u-ogramme. 

,   Thomas  E.  paKKEU-EV, 

Hosled  by  Kj\J  ^lS(ftor, 
PtJXP  AKD  PAPER^DmSIOH. 


Centers 


The  importance  on  the  b; 
tie  liocs  of  the  departnie 
of  Intelligence  nnd  Infc 
Illation  comes  very  near 
being  paramount. 

But  this  war  is  not  beii 
fought  on  the  battle  lifi 
alone. 

1 1  is  being  fought  wherev 
^hip^  are  built  or  coal 
mined,  or  steel  is  made, 
[lower  is  generated^  or  m 
liiniery  is  designed  and  ; 
scmbled,  or  chemicals  a 
created. 

One  of  the  first  war  mov 
of  the  McGraw-Hill  C 
Inc.,  was  the  establishme 
F  an  office  and  permanent  adequate  organization 
Washington  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  -f  inform 
on,  research,  and  assistance,  for  the  production  ai 
igineering  departments  of  the  Government. 

That  office  i*  at  HXO  11  Streer  N.  W.,  and  i* 
rendering  yeoman  service  between  depanmeRls 
ef  the  OQvcrnmem  and  between  those  depart- 
ments and  the  productini:  fiin-p-i  of  the  (rnuntry 

dcGraw-Hill  Publieation 

MfOtMi*  of  Aodtt  ftoMU  at  CtmOMtXam 
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aved: 
business  year 

How  advertising  cut  the  time 
needed  to  plumb  a  new  market 


Jj^  J-J  is  interested  most  in  the  strategic 
use  of  space  and  media.  The  other 
day  he  was  talking  on  his  favorite 
subject. 

*  *Thpre' s  K  /  *  he  said,  men- 

tioning  one  of  our  clients.  **In  a 
few  months  time  he  is  spending  on 
a  new  product  an  amount  that  no 
doubt  may  seem  extravagant  to  many 
advertisers. 

"But  the  growth  of  K — — 's 
business  depends  largely  upon  the 
new  iteins  he  adds  to  his  line.  This 
new  item  is  of  such  a  unique  charac- 
ter that  there  are  no  precedents  to 
show  just  what  its  market  may  be. 

"a  moderate  advertising  effort 
might  determine  the  possible  market 
in  a  year  or  two.  A  heavy  adver- 
tising effort  will  show  the  possi- 
bilities in  six  or  eight  months. 

"Suppose  the  worst  happens  and 

the  goods  sell  slow.    K   will 

have  saved  the  waste  of  at  least  a 
year' s  effort  on  the  part  of  his  sales- 
men and  himself,  in  finding  how 
this  item  will  repeat  with  those  who 
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buy  it.  This  year  is  worth  a  great 
deal  more  to  him  than  the  money 
he  is  spending  on  advertising." 

To  us  this  aspect  of  advertising 
strategy  seems  of  particular  im- 
portance right  now.  Many  com- 
panies are  thinking  of  marketinti; 
new  products  which  will  loom 
large  in  post-war  markets.  They 
will  do  well  to  consider  this  new 
emphasis  of  the  old  saying  that 
Time  is  Money." 

ON  OCTOBER  24th: 
''l^e  Everiasting  Urge.** 
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-"a  scrap 
of  paper" 

But  for  the  disregard  of  "a  sqrap  of  paper" — 
the  treaty  of  1839 — Great  Britain  and  America 
would  not  be  in  this  vi'^r. 

But  for  *'a  scrap  of  paper" — a  ground  plan — 
the  Parthenon  would  never  have  been  built. 

Not  a  wheel  would  turn  in  any  industry  today, 
but  for  the  ideas  recorded  on  **a  sci:ap  of  paper/* 

Everything  accomplished  since  the  earliest 
civilization  has  been  done  on  paper  first. 

Institutions  and  reputations  are  built  on  paper. 
And  the  goods  are  sold  on  paper. 

For  more  than  twrenty-six  years  we  have  de- 
voted our  efforts  to  the  fundamental  activity, 
advertising  —  to  the  building  of  industrial 
reputations  and  the  selling  of  goods  on  paper. 


&  COMPANY 

.  CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  BOSTON 

DETROIT  MINNEAPOLIS  , 

HostedbyCjOOgle 


Bxpem"  at  Oddt  on  axt  Ad  Now  Runotii^ — The  Viewpcunt  of 

Ctnopiuiy 

By  Harry  Varlcy 


%T  first  sight  it  looked  as 
"i'  ail  intoxkattd  make-up  man 
id   switched    the  illustx^tioos. 
^  one  page  was  an  advertise- 

lent  of  condenscti  milk  with  a 
cne  that  might  have  aroused 
le  etu\  or  an  inu-rior  decorator 
id  suggested  "]»aint".  or  ^'Liquid 
cneer**  to  a  oasuat  observer.  On 
iioihcr  page  was  an  advertise- 
lent  for  Liquid  Vc" 
eer  headed  by  a  ^m^h^v 
caiitiful  p  as  t  o  ra  1 
renc  wiih  a  cow  in 
le  forty  round, 
An  examination  of 
le  caption  for  the 
ow  picture  com- 
\civ.\y  exonerated  Hk- 
iakt:-iii>  man.  Tht  ri- 

was  in  plain  type : 
"Segis  Fayne  Jo 
anna^  Champion 
ow  of  the  World, 
^wned  by  the  Liiiui'l 
eneer  People." 
Then  came  the 
tore  startlintr  infor- 
latipn.   Jnhanna  \va5 

$!5(t.0inl,0!)  L-  w. 
Oh,  iht  subtlety  of 
lose  two  extra  Os.) 
"Read  About  Tliis 
tSO,000.00  Ccnv  aiul 
iquid  Vcnror,  F!rjth 
re  World  CUam- 
wms" 

From  then 
m  and  th 

id  by  dint 
mc«ntration  one  was 
}le  to  keep  dear  in 
s  mind  that  it  was 
i<iuid  V«ne^ 
cicgatcd  the  foMSUif 
ister    to  oblivion" 


cuuid,  rafter  stfme  atndyp  reni4 
bcr  th.it  it  wasn't  the  cow  \ 
can  "'make  yuiar  piano,  Victr 
furniture,  etc,  look  Eike  ne 
and  that  Johanna  wa^i  rtspons 
for  producing  fifty- two  quarts 
milk  ill  a  single  day  while 
average  cow,  on  a  yearly  aver: 
can  five  but  five  quarts  daily. 
The  reader  was  invited 


Rcftd  About  This  $150,000.00  Cow  « 
Both  are  World  Champi 


J.      f^i         k«  B  _  iHb.  YI^M. 


Mill  I  4  I  t.        uElf       M m ^ *. »>•   r V- 

1 1  ■.I'ffaiti  umi-h^ 


TSfe  AbVtKtlUlilHt  t»Af  CAVMS  ALL  TSK  MSCtma 
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ages  and  breeds  and  valued  at 
$150,000  (this  time  without  the 
extra  .00)  and  her  connection 
with  that  other  World  Champion 
the  great  home  beautifier,  Liquid 
Veneer." 

"Is  this  a  good  advertisement?" 
That  was  the  question.  It  was 
put  to  many  men,  advertising  ex- 
perts and  others,  and  the  answers 
ranged  all  the  way  from  "Rot- 
ten 1"  to  "Pretty  good !"— the  lat- 
ter, of  course,  being  an  adver- 
tising man's  superlative  praise  of 
any  ad  he  didn't  prei)are  himself. 

In  several  discussions  on  the 
subject,  after  the  ayes  and  noes* 
had  talked  themselves  to  a  stand- 
still, they  came  to  the  inevitable 
conclusion  that  only  by  the  re- 
sults desired  and  obtained  could 
the  advertisement  be  judged.  It 
was  "different,"  everybody  ad- 
mitted. At  first  sight,  the  cow 
had  been  "dragged  in  by  the 
tail"  one  wit  suggested,  which 
brought  the  inevitable  bon  mot 
from  another  that  in  his  opinion, 
the  cow  was  all  of  a  different 
gender. 

In  the  first  place,  the  unusml 
effect  of  introducing  a  cow  into 
the  Liquid  Veneer  advertising 
was  surprising  enough  to  pique 
the  reader's  curiosity — the  uni- 
versal pet  trait  of  human  nature 
that  supposedly  preponderates  in 
the  gentler  sex.  The  advertiser, 
I  found  on  inquiry  of  him,  de- 
pended upon  this  feature  of  ut- 
ter irrelevancy  to  make  people 
read  the  advertisement. 

Then  he  wanted  people  to  be  so 
strongly  impressed  with  Liquid 
Veneer  advertising,  that  they 
would  remember  it  and  talk  about 
it  to  their  friends.  He  aimed  to 
reach,  not  only  the  people  who 
read  the  advertisements,  but  thou- 
sands who  would  not  otherwise 
have  seen  the  maga^nes  in  which 
the  cow  advertisements  ran. 

Another  reason  was  the  force 
of  this  unusual  advertising  in  the 
hands  of  the  salesmen  calling  on 
a  trade  satiated  with  the  usual 
"show  you  how  it  works"  styles 
of  advertising  adopted  by  most 
manufacturers  of  similar  products. 
The  company  never  expected  to 
receive  a  large   number  of  re- 


quests for  the  story  they  offered, 
for  they  realized  the  difficulty 
that  had  to  be  overcome  in  these 
momentous  times  to  get  direct 
response  to  advertising.  They 
knew  that  the  story  of  the  "cow 
held  nothing  of  a  vitally  selfish 
interest  to  the  reader. 

Not  enough  time  has  elapsed 
to  secure  data  sufficient  to  ana- 
lyze fully  the  campaign  and  an- 
swer the  question,  "Is  it  good  ad- 
vertising?" 

But  the  effect  on  the  salesmen 
and  their  work  already  has  been 
far  greater  than  was  anticipated. 

The  requests  for  the  story  are 
coming  in  from  widely  scattered 
sections  of  the  country;  more 
than  half  are  from  men  and  the 
direct  response  does  not,  in  any 
way,  seem  to  parallel  the  distri- 
bution of  dairy  farms. 

People  are  talking  about  the 
cow.  They  are  writing  letters  to 
the  company.  Farmers  are  find- 
ing out  about  the  champion  cow 
and  incidentally  getting  an  ever- 
lasting impression  on  their  minds 
that  lots  of  Liquid  Veneer  must 
have  been  sold  at  25  cents  a  bot- 
tle to  enable  the  president,  from 
his  profits,  to  "own  a  $150,000 
cow  and  the  greatest  herd  of 
registered  Holstein  cattle  in  the 
world" — and  everything  that  the 
imagination  says  "goes  with  it." 
And  if  such  quantities  have  been 
sold,  it  must  be  good  stuff. 

The  cow  has  caused  consider- 
able comment  in  the  advertising 
world,  though  naturally  much  of 
it  has  been  adverse  criticism.  Yet 
who,  at  this  time,  would  go  on 
record  and  say  that  the  cow  ad- 
vertising is  poor  advertising  ? 
Who  would  fee!  confident  in 
stating  that  more  Liquid  Veneer 
eventually  would  be  sold,  more 
people  would  hear  of  it,  if  the 
space  were  devoted  to  an  illus- 
tration showing  the  application 
of  Liquid  Veneer  instead  of  the 
portrait  of  Johanna? 

Must  we  add  to  our  rule  that 
"the  illustration  should  be  rele- 
vant," a  rider  saying,  "If  the  pic- 
ture is*  irrelevant,  make  it  as  far 
from  the  subject  as  possible — 
as  far,  for  example,  as  a  cow  is 
from  Liquid  VeneeriOOgIC 
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Will  Head  Off  Profiteer- 
ing Solicitors 


CENTRALIZATION  and  con- 
trol of  all  patriotic  advertis- 
ing in  Detroit  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  committee  will  result  from 
a  plan  being  carried  out  by  the 
War  Advertising  Committee  of 
Detroit. 

The  committee,  appointed  at 
the  suggestion  of  George  Creel, 
will  definitely  determine  the  me- 
diums, space  and  copy  for  the 
various  recruiting,  U.  S,  Employ- 
ment, Y.  M.  C.  A.,  K.  of  C.  and 
similar  drives. 

This  action  has  been  taken  to 
prevent  further  profiteering  of 
certain  publications  whose  solici- 
tors have  taken  advantage  of  the 
loyalty  of  large  manufacturers 
and  sold  them  display  advertise- 
ments whose  cost  was  not  com- 
mensurate with  the  results  _  ob- 
tained. In  many  cases  solicitors 
obtained  these  advertisements 
while  posing  to  be  representatives 
of  the  Government,    The  result  of 


this  profiteering  has  been  to  de- 
tract from  all  patriotic  advertis- 
ing by  the  over-abundance  of  its 
use. 

According  to  present  plans  one 
member  of  the  committee  will  be 
appointed  to  handle  each  separate 
campaign,  but  will  lay  before  the 
committee  as  a  whole  his  proposed 
procedure,  thus  preventing  a  con- 
flict. 

The  Wayne  County  War  Board 
has  endorsed  the  committee's  ef- 
forts and  promised  its  support  in 

the  work. 

The  committee  consists  of 
David  A.  Brown,  president  of  the 
Adcraft  Club  of  Detroit ;  Henry 
T.  Ewald,  of  the  Campbell-Ewald 
Company;  Charles  Voelker,  Voel- 
ker  &  Scharfenberg,  commercial 
artists;  Otis  Morse,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press;  H.  P,  Breitenbach,  Detroit 
manager  of  the  J.  Walter  Thomp- 
son Company,  New  York;  Frank 
Martin,  of  the  Banker-Martin 
Company,  and  Howard  R.  March, 
publicity  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Commerce. 


The 

GeorgeLDyerCompaiQ^ 

Broadway 
New  York 

® 

Newspaper,  Magazine 
and  StreetCar  Advertisu^ 

Publicity  and  Merchandising  Counsel 


Finding  the  "Something  Wrong" 
That  Held  Up  Repeat  Orders 

The  Line  Had  the  Finest  of  Quality,  It  Was  Sponsored  by  a  Well- 
known  House  and  It  Was  Strongly  Advertised — The 
Woman  Viewpoint  Supplied  the  Remedy 

By  G.  V.  Rockey 


WHAT    is    the  fundamental 
selling  point  of  an  article? 
The  answer  on  the  face  of  it 
seems  elementary,  and  nine-tenths 
of  us  would  unquestionably  say — 
"Quality." 

But  is  it?  Will  any  article 
which  has  quality;  which  is  the 
leader  in  its  field  as  far  as  quality 
goes;  which  is  advertised  exten- 
sively, putting  all  the  emphasis  on 
quality;  which  meets  a  ready  sale 
among  the  jobbers  and  dealers, 
sell  itself  to  the  consumers  ? 

One  of  the  largest  electrical 
goods  manufacturers  thought  that 
the  putting  of  quality  into  its  prod- 
ucts and  advertising  that  quality 
was  all  that  was  necessary  to  cre- 
ate a  demand  which  would  be 
worth  while  to  go  after.  The 
widespread  use  of  electricity  in 
the  home  opened  a  great  field  for 
such  home  appliances  as  percola- 
tors, flat  irons,  chafing  dishes,  etc. 
At  the  outset  this  great  electrical 
house  thought  that  the  field  was 
too  small  to  enter.  It  was  being 
kept  busy  enough  making  motors 
and  dynamos  to  supply  the  cur- 
rent. 

But  as  the  field  developed  and 
expanded  it  thought  that  as  the 
demand  was  already  established,  it 
would  go  in  and  take  the  cream  of 
the  business.  The  company  had  it 
all  thought  out  (and  logically,  too, 
from  its  standpoint).  They  had 
such  a  wonderful  reputation  in  the 
electrical  field  that  all  they  had  to 
do  would  be  to  manufacture  this 
new  line,  secure  the  good  will  of 
the  jobbers  and  dealers,  advertise 
it  as  having  the  same  quality  as 
their  other  products  and  presto  I 
it  would  sell  like  hot  cakes.  But 
did  it? 

The  dealers '  and  jobbers  re- 
sponded even  better  than  they  had 
anticipated.    They  all  welcomed 
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the  idea   of   a   household  line 

backed  by  the  reputation  of  that 
great  company.  Wasn't  the  name 
known  in  practically  every  home 
in  the  country?  Wasn't  the  me- 
chanical excellence  assured  ? 
Didn't  that  mean  fewer  returns 
for  readjustment  and  less  trouble 
for  the  dealer  and  jobber?  With- 
out a  doubt. 

This  colossus  of  the  electrical 
field  went  after. the  new  market 
as  it  had  been'  accustomed  to  in 
other  lines — in  a  big  way.  The 
salesmen  thoroughly  covered  the 
country.  The  advertising  campaign 
■\vas  carefully  planned  out.  The 
question  of  angle  was  easily  de- 
termined—  quality.  Hadn't  it 
proved  a  cure-all  for  everything 
they  had  advertised  before?  Full 
pages  were  used  in  the  important 
national  mediums.  The  first  or- 
ders were  exceedingly  encourag- 
ing. 

The  selling  solons  of  the  com- 
pany began  to  sit  back  in  their 
chairs  and  smile  complacently — 
the  original  orders  still  came  in 
from  all  over  the  country.  The 
salesmen  returning  from  trips  in- 
to the  territory  expressed  them- 
selves in  glowing  adjectives  as  to 
how  the  new  line  was  going.  The 
dealers  and  jobbers  literally  threw 
themselves  at  it.  Of  course  there 
was  competition,  but  that  merely 
acted  as  the  condiment  to  the 
juicy  orders  they  had  received. 

WHERE  WERE  THE  REPEAT  ORDERS? 

But  the  time  came  when  the  re- 
peat orders  should  be  coming  in. 
They  came  in  dribbles,  a  few  now 
and  still  fewer  then.  The  sales 
manager  consoled  himself  with 
the  ttiought  that  the  line,  being 
new,  was  not  well  known  yet.  He 
sent  an  urgent  appeal  to  his  ad- 
vertising agents  to  put  full  speed 
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"Concentration  is  the  Nation's  Watchword" 

Are  You  Letting  the  New 

Opportunities  in 
Philadelphia  Get  Past  You? 

If  you  were  told  that  every  man  and  woman  and  child  in  Cin- 
cinnati, or  city  of  like  size,  had  moved  to  Philadelphia,  you  would 
be  much  astonished. 

Yet  this  is  practically  what  has  happened. 

Philadelphia  has  increased  its  population  more  than  four  hundred 
thousand  during  the  past  year. 

Skilled  workmen  of  all  kinds,  with  their  families,  have  flocked 
to  the  Quaker  City  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  take  up 
their  homes  and  work  in  the  many  places  devoted  to  war  industries. 

It  is  estimated  there  is  work  in  Philadelphia's  shipyards,  muni- 
tion works,  ordnance  shops,  factories,  textile  mills,  etc.,  suiEcient 
to  keep  things  humming  for  many  a  day,  even  if  the  war  should 
stop  to-morrow. 

If  you  neglect  the  Philadelphia  market,  you  are  missing  the 
chance  of  "cashing' in"  on  this  unprecedented  situation. 


"IN  PHILADELPHIA  NEARLY 
EVERYBODY  READS 

The  Bulletin" 

Avetalt  444    ^^f\  ^""^'"'^ 

for  September         illjO%J  vJ 

(Third  largest  circulation  in  the  United  States) 

The  Bulletin  is  the  only  Philadelphia  newspaper  that  prints  its  circula- 
tion figures  regularly  every  day. 
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The  Largest  Circulation  of  any 

Daily  Newspaper  in  the  United  States 
AND 

Double  the  Circulation  of  any 
Other  New  York  Evening  Newspaper 

The  New  York 
EVEN  IN  G 
JOURNAL 

657,912 

DAILY  NET  PAID 
6  months  average — Apr.  1  to  Sept.  30,  1918, 
at  TWO  CENTS  a  copy. 

Are  you  reaching  this  vast  multitude—this  great 
city  of  HOMES— Journal  City  with  YOUR 
Advertising? 

Net  Paid  Circulation  for  September  go,  igi8 

683,508 

Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
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ahead  on  the  advertising  cam- 
paign. To  use  more  space  if  nec- 
essary, but  to  pat  it  across. 
Several  months  went  by,  the  big 

holiday  buying  season  was  on. 
The  dealers  had  been  loaded  with 
window  cut-outs,  counter  cardu, 
etc.,  but  still  the  repeat  order-) 
failed  to  put  in  an  appreciable  ap- 
pearance. The  house  couldn't  un- 
derstand it. 

Soon  after  the  holiday  season 
was  over,  shipment  after  shipment 
began  coming  back.  The  dealers 
were  getting  ready  for  their  an- 
nual inventory  and  were  sending 
back  the  new  line  which,  for  som"e 
unaccountable  reason,  was  not 
selling.  The  sales  manager  was 
gettirig  mad.  Why  didn't  this  lit- 
tle "two  for  a  cent"  line  sell  when 
'  he  could  sell  all  the  expensive 
equipment  for  the  making  of  elec- 
trical current  that  the  enormous 
plant  could  produce?  A  bright 
idea  occurred  to  him.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  salesmen  would  be* 
able  to  throw  a  little  light  on  the 
subject,  He  called  together  sev- 
eral of  his  ablest  salesmen. 

"Boys,",  he  said,  when  they  had 
all  gathered  in  his  office,  the  door 
closed  and  the  smokes  passed 
around,  "I  have  called  you  in  here 
for  assistance." 

The  men  looked  from  one  lo  an- 
other. It  was  strange  for  the  chief 
to  call  on  the  men  of  the  road  for 
assistance.  It  undoubtedly  was 
something  big. 

"You  all  know,"  the  chief  con- 
tinued, "that  the  household  Hne 
isn't  selling.  Now  I  want  to  know 
why. 

"Smith,  here's  Jones  &  Com- 
pany in  your  territory,  one.  of  the 
largest  and  most  progressive  deal- 
ers in  the  country.  They  returned 
practically  everything  you  sold 
them.  How  do  you  account  for 
it?" 

"I  can't,  chief,"  said  Smith,  the 
star  salesman.  "I  happened  to  be 
in  their  place  when  Mr.  Jones  or- 
dered the  stuff  returned.  'Smith,' 
he  said,  T  am  awfully  sorry  to 
have  to  do  that,  but  what  am  I  to 
do?  They  simply  won't  sell.  I 
don't  know  why  for  the  life  of 
me.  We  used  the  excellent  win- 
dow-trim material  you  sent  us. 


Our  clerks  showed  your  line  first, 
but  it  was  no  go.  If  there  was  a 
demand  for  your  stuff  I'd  be  only 
too  glad  to  sell  it,  for  it  looks 
good  to  me.  You  fellows  create 
the  demand  and  I'll  sell  it  quick 
enough.' 

"And  that's  the  same  answer  I 
got  from  all  of  them,"  concluded 
Smith. 

"Any  of  you  other  fellows  any 
suggestions  to  offer?"  asked  the 
chief. 

One  after  another  the  men 
shook  their  heads — they  had  all 
been  pondering  over  the  same 
thing,  but  with  no  feasible  solu- 
tion.  The  S.  M.  squared  his  jaw. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  why  the 
stuff  doesn't  sell— you  don't  know 
— ^the  dealers  evidently  don't  know 
or  they'd  tell  us.  But  we  have  to 
know  and,  by  heaven,  we  will 
know  I" 

A  few  days  later  the  S.  M.  sat 
in  a  Pullman  brooding  over  the 
one  problem  which  he  had  been 
unable  to  solve.  He  was  moro.se. 
The  thing  had  him  licked,  and 
even  he  acknowledged  it. 

"Why,  hello  Bob,"  a  cheery 
voice  announced,  "why  the 
grouch?"  The  owner  of  the 
dieery  voice  which  grated  on  the 
S.  M.  was  a  business  acquaintance 
of  his,  a  sales  counsellor  who  had 
dug  into  a  good  many  knotty 
problems. 

"Reason  enough,  Harry,"  re- 
turned the  S.  M.  "I  have  bumped 
into  a  snag  and  I  am  afraid  it  has 
me  licked." 

"A  snag  that  has  you  licked,  eh? 
This  ought  to  be  interesting.  Tell 
me  about  it." 

"By  Jove  I"  a  happy  idea  strik- 
ing the  S.  M.  "I  think  you  are 
the  one  to  solve  it  for  me," 

Slowly  and  carefully,  without 
missing  a  single  painful  detail,  he 
told  the  whole  sorry  story  to  his 
friend. 

"Well,"  he  said  as  he  finished, 
"what  do  you  think  about  it?" 

"I  don't  know  yet,"  said  the  doc- 
tor of  business.  "Do  you  want  us 
to  handle  it— make  a  complete 
and  careful  investigation  of  the 
entire  situation  and  then  prescribe 
for  you?" 
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why  our  household  appliances 
don't  sell;  recommend  a  remedy. 

Go  as  far  as  you  like,  take  all  the 
time  you  need,  but  give  us  the 
story,  straight  from  the  shoulder." 

Had  to  start  to  build  again  from 

the  bottom 

In  a  few  months  the  doctor  of 
business  was  ready  with  his  re- 
port.   Briefly,  it  was. as  follows: 

"In  putting  this  new  line  on  the 
market,  you  did  exactly  what  you 
were  accustomed  to' do — ^you' ad- 
vertised quality  above  everything 
else,  and  in  so  doing  you  neglected 
the  greatest  factor  in  -  American 
purchasing — the  Great  American 
Housewife ! 

"Women  look  for  one  thing  first 
of  all — appearance.  If  the  article 
in  question  isn't  what  they  would 
consider  'good  looking,'  they  are 
not  interested  further.  Quality  is 
always  a  secondary  consideration. 
They  expect  that.  Of  course  it  is 
not  possible  to  make  a  flat  iron 
lock  like  a  Tiffany  creation,  but 
you  undoubtedly  get  our  point. 

"We  recommend  three  impor- 
tant changes : 

"First.  That  you  employ  a 
draftsman  who  knows  his  busi- 
ness, have  new  patterns  made  and 
make  the  articles  in  this  new  line 
'good  to  look  upon.' 

"Second.  That  you  immediately 
discontinue  the  copy  now  running. 
Dress  up  your  white  space  to  ap- 
peal to  women,  talk  appearance 
and  the  Httle  niceties  of  your  arti- 
cles and  let  quality  come  in  the 
background  linked  up  with  your 
name  and  reputation. 

"Third.  That  you  make  an  en- 
tirely new  department  of  the  new 
line,  employ  a  manager  who  un- 
derstands selling  to  women,  give 
him  full  authority  to  direct  the 
advertising  and  sales  in  his  de- 
partment." 

The  S.  M.  had  brains  enough  to 
see  the  logic  of  these  arguments, 
and  followed  out  the  recommen- 
dations explicitly. 

A  draftsman  who  had  had  ex- 
perience in  designing  fine  house- 
hold electrical  appliances  was  em- 
ployed. That  was  the  first  step. 
The  only  instructions  he  was 
given  were  to  make  beautiful  cre- 


ations. The  result  was  that  in- 
stead "of  having  a  didl-finished 

iron  which  looked  little  better 
than  the  cast  flat  iron  of  years  be- 
fore, he  turned  out  a  highly  pol- 
ished nickel-plated  iron  which 
would  do  credit  to  a  jewelry  store. 
The  designs  appealed  to  women. 

It  looked  good  to  the  S.  M.,  but 
still  he  wasn't  sure.  He  took  one 
home  to  show  his  wife.  She  went 
into  raptures  over  it.  Then,  and 
only  then,  was  he  convinced.  He 
was  going  into  the  rebuilding  of 
this  ntw  line  with  his  eyes  open 
and  being  sure  he  was  right  be- 
fore he  went  ahead  was  his  re- 
hgion. 

The  same  process  was  carried 
out  in  every  item  of  the  line.  It 
took  time,  of  course,  but  the  S.  M. 
had  to  l>e  convinced  before  he 
went  ahead,  and  that  took  time. 

In  the  meantime  he  kept  his 
.  eyes  open  for  a  manager  for  the 
newly  created  department.  He 
found  him  at  last  in  a  small  con- 
cern which  made  articles  sold  only 
to  women.  The  man  himself  had 
sold  to  women,  had  diagnosed 
their  wants,  had  learned  how  to 
appeal  to  them.  The  new  man- 
ager heartily  approved  of  the 
stand  of  the  doctor  of  businesses. 
He  saw  the  immense  possibilities 
of  the  line  with  the  new  styles 
which  were  neanng  completion. 

The  advertising  plan  and  copy 
were  left  to  the  new  manager 
and  the  agency.  Photographs  of 
beautiful  girls  using  the  new  ap- 
pliances were  made.  The  copy 
talked  beauty,  handiness,  conve- 
nience, daintiness,  comfort.  Not 
a  word  said  of  quality  1  Not  one 
single  word  I  The  idea  of  quality 
was  carried  out  by  suggestion 
alone.  The  name  of  this  nation- 
ally known  house  was  played  up 
across  the  top  or  bottom  of  the 
pages  in  a  dominant  way. 

The  dealers  no  longer  com- 
plained about  the  demand.  The 
salesmen  were  always  welcome. 
The  goods  stayed  sold  and,  last 
but  not  least,  the  S.  M.  of  one 
of  the  greatest  institutions  of  the 
country  had  learned  his  lesson. 
He  never  enters  a  new  field  on 
speculation.  He  finds  out  all  there 
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RELY  ON  THE  LABEL 


IN  the  eighteenth  century,  Bristol 
Board,  named  after  the  English  city 
— or  papier  de  Kouen,  after  the  French 
city — was  made  by  pasting  sheets  of  hand- 
made paper  together,  two  by  two,  and  pil- 
ing them  into  a  hand  press.  The  boards 
thus  made  were  hung  in  a  loft  and,  during 
this  slow  drying  process,  taken  down  from 
time  to  time  for  further  pressing. 

In  the  twentieth  century,  the  carefully  pre- 
pared pulp  flows  through  a  cylinder  paper 
machine  and  comes  out  a  beautiful  sheet. 

DOVE  MILL  BRISTOL 
George  W.  Wheelwright  Paper  Go. 

BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Give  our  boys  the  backing 
more  speedy,  and  less 
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The  Rush  to  Let  Go  German- 
Sounding  Names 

There  Is  a  Well-Defined  Movement  to  EUmiaate  All  Possible  Association 
with  the  Land  of  the  Hun 


THE  development  of  popular 
sentiment  against  anything 
smacking  of  a  Teutonic  origin  or 
sympathy  has  not  gone  unno- 
ticed by  firms  and  manufacturers 
who  in  the  past  have  done  busi- 
ness over  names  that  sound  Ger- 
man, or  whose  products  have  had 
trade-marks  and  trade  names  of 
a  German  flavor.  There  has  been 
a  marked  increase  in  the  number 
of  such  houses  that  have  changed 
to  titles  more  acceptable  to  the 
public  mood, 

Moller  &:  Schumann  Co.,  which 
has  manufactured  varnishes  in 
Brooklyn  since  1863,  has  written 
to  Printees'  Ink,  saying  that  the 
company's  board  of  directors  is 
considering  changing  the  Arm  to 
the  Hilo  Varnish  Corporation. 

"Hilo  has  been  our  trade-mark 
for  upwards  of  fifteen  years," 
says  Carl  J.  Schumann,  secretary 
of  the  company,  "and  in  the 
markets  where  our  goods  are 
sold  it  is  far  better  known  than 
our  firm  name.  Insofar  as  the 
consumer  is  concerned,  Hilo  is 
the  one  thing  he  does  know." 

In  considering  this  action,  this 
concern  will  find  plenty  of  prece- 
dent. Stem  &  Saalberg,  of  New 
York,  makers  of  Tootsie  Rolls, 
are  now  advertising  over  the 
name  of  the  Sweets  Company  of 
America,  to  mention  one  such  in- 
stance. Oppenheim,  Obendorfer 
&  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  are  adver- 
tising their  Vindex  line  of  shirts 
now  over  the  firm  title  of  the 
Vindex  Company.  The  Germania 
Life  Insurance  Company,  of  New 
York,  is  now  the  Guardian  Life, 
while  the  Germania  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company  is  now  the  Na- 
tional Liberty,  and  the  German 
Exchange  Bank,  of  the  same  city, 
is  now  the  Commercial  Exchange 
Bank. 

In  the  name  National  Liberty 
is  seen  a  tendency  that,  where 
such  changes  are  made,  the  new 
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appellation  has  often  a  smack 
of  extreme  American  ardor.  The 
lumber  firm  of  Louis  Bossert  & 
Son,  of  Brooklyn,  in  its  cata- 
logue of  sectional  houses  for 
1916-1917,  had  a  model  known  as 
the  von  Hindenburg.  This  book 
was  distributed  even  after  this 
country  had  entered  the  war,  and 
some  of  the  newspapers  com- 
mented once  on  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  Army  had  bought 
a  number  of  these  houses  while 
they  still  bore  the  German  field 
marshal's  name.  This  name  has 
since  been  changed  to  Washing- 
ton. And  a  certain  oopular  res- 
taurant in  Newark,  H.  J.,  whith 
formerly  was  ultra-Teutonic  in  its 
title,  is  now  '  also  the  Washing- 
ton. 

The  brewing  firm  of  S.  Lieb- 
mann's  Sons,  of  Brooklyn,  before 
the  war,  had  two  locally  well 
known  brands  of  beer  advertised 
as  Rheingold  and  Teutonic.  The 
Teutonic  has  been  changed  to  the 
Old  Guard,  although  Rheingold 
still  holds  its  original  name. 

CHEESE  LOSES  ITS  GERMIAN  NAME 

The  Monroe  Cheese  Company, 
of  Monroe,  N.  Y.,  successfully  ad- 
vertised and  marketed  a  cheese 
called  Liederkranz.  For  eight 
months  or  so  this  name  has  no 
longer  been  attached  to  its  cheese, 
but  it  is  now  called  A  La  Vatel. 

How  manufacturers  as  a  whole 
have  been  sensitive  to  the  public 
temper  is  shown  by  the  half- 
humorous  postscript  that  the 
makers  of  the  Hoover  electric 
-suction  sweeper  appended  to  one 
of  their  advertisements  early  this 
year.  This  company  was  located 
in  the  (then)  town  of  New  Ber- 
lin, Ohio.  This  address  was  as- 
terisked with  the  following  com- 
ment: "It  has  been  pending  in 
Ohio  courts  since  last  year  to  re- 
name our  factory  city  North  Can- 
ton. New  Berlin  is  a  misnomer. 
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It  was  so  christened  before  the 
Kaiser  was  born.  The  Hoover 
personnel  is  all  American." 

The  courts  have  subsequently 
allowed  the  change. 

While  these  and  other  instances 
show  a  marked  tendency  toward 
the  discard  of  anything  smacking 
of  the  Teutonic,  another  indica- 
tion of  the  trend  is  the  falling 
off  in  the  number  of  applications 
for  registry  of  names  and  trade- 
marks of  a  German  tlavor.  -  Com- 
missioner of  Patents  Newton  de- 
clares that  trade  names  of  Ger- 
man origin  or  significance  have 
gone  into  almost  total  eclipse  in 
the  United  States.  More  than 
that,  many  manufacturers  whose 
goods  have  borne  trade-marks 
.  with  a  Teuton  tinge  have,  during 
the  past  year  and  a  half,  'dis- 
carded what  had  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  encumbrances  even 
though  the  action  involved  in 
some  instances  the  sacrifice  of 
valuable  good  will. 

SIMPLE    TO    ABANDON  UNPOPtTLAR 
MASK 

Abandonment  of  a  trade-mark 
based  on  a  German  word  or  sym- 
bol does  not  require  any  formal 
'  surrender  or  notice  of  rehnquish- 
.  ment  at  the  United  States  Patent 
Office.    Consequently  there  are  no 
records  at  Washington  that  ade- 
■  quately  indicate  how  many  Ger- 
man-inspired   marks   have  been 
cast  adrift,  although  the  number 
is  known  to  have  been  large. 
Even  in  the  instances  where  an 
advertiser  has  replaced  with  a 
100  per  cent  American  trade-mark 
a   commercial   autograph  cursed 
with  a  Teuton  twist  he  has,  as 
a  rule,  simply  registered  his  new 
mark  without  indicating  that  it 
is  to,  replace  one  in  use  and  has 
then  quietly  submerged  the  mark 
^  that  is  out  of  tune  with  the  times. 
' .   Where   the   marked  prejudice 
,  against  trade-marks  reminiscent  of 
Germany  .  or  the  Germans  has 
.shown  itself  at  the  United  States 
Trade-Mark  Division,  is  in  the 
marked  falling  off  in  the  filing 
of  applications  for  the  registra- 
tion of  new  marks  of  this  kind. 
Before  the  war  not  a  week  went  ■ 
by  that  there  were  not  received 


applications  for  trade-marks  that 
seemed  designed  to  catch  the 
"German  vote,"— pictures  of  Ger- 
man musicians,  German  names, 
such  as  "Berlin,"  "Hanover"  and 
"Kaiser"  and  representations  of 
the  leading  characters  in  the 
Wagnerian  operas.  Since  Kultur 
has  stood  revealed  before  the 
world,  this  particular  branch  of 
trade-mark  activity  has  ceased  ab- 
solutely. 

There  is  no  law  or  no  rule  -or 
regulation  that  would  bar  the 
registration  at  Washington  of  a 
word  or  symbol  otherwise  accept- 
able as  a  trade-mark  merely  be- 
cause it  suggests  visions  of  the 
Hun.  The  officials  declare  that 
they  stand  ready  to  grant  such 
registration  if  any  American  busi- 
ness man  has  the  temerity  to  risk 
such  an  affront  to  the  present 
state  of  the  public  mind. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  trade-mark 
applications  have  been  received 
from  residents  of  Germany  since 
the  United  States  entered  the  war. 
There  appear  to  be  no  Americans 
though  who  care  to  tempt  fate 
with  new  trade-marks  having  a 
German  cast  of  countenance  and 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
owners  of  long-established  marks 
having  a  Teuton  strain  have  stuck 
it  out.  For  the  most  part  the 
exceptions  are  brewers,  bakers, 
etc.,  who  have  been  operating 
within  restricted  territory  where 
a  population  of  German  origin 
predominates. 

Officials  at  the  Patent  Office 
who  have  talked  with  business 
men  who  have  thrown  overboard 
trade-marks  suggestive  of  Ger- 
many state  that  almost  without 
exception  these  men  show  no  dis- 
position to  attempt  merely  to  sus- 
pend use  of  the  unpopular  de- 
signs and  to  wait  for  the  skies 
to  clear,  but  on  the  contrary,  are 
discarding  the  offenders  for  good 
and  all  and  announce  their  inten- 
tion to  bend  all  energy  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  new  marks.  Their 
feeling  seems  to  be  that  Ger- 
many will  be  in  such  bad  odor 
for  years  to  come  that  any  trade- 
mark of  Teuton  flavor  will  labor 
under  a  heavy  handicap,  to  say 
the  least. 
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CLEVELAND 


CITY 


Cleveland — ^metropolis  and 
industrial  center  of  Ohio — 
handled  lake  freight  alone  worth  a  billion 
dollars  last  year.  Wjth  2500  manufacturing  plants, 
125.000  wage-earners  at  top  wages,  5  shipyards,  150 
iron  and  steel  works,  having  an  output  in  1917 
valued  at  $1 10,000,000— Cleveland  is  the  national 
advertiser's  most  tempting  market — easily  secured 
if  you  use  as  your  entering  wedge 


The  Plaitt  Dealer 

First  Newspaper  of  aeweland,  Sixth  City 

182,000  Daily       250,000  Sunday 


Eastern  Rspresetiiative 
JOHN  B.  WOODWARD 
Times  Bldg.,  New  York  City 


Western  Rsprcsentativt 
JOHN  GLASS 
Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chic^ 
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In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is 
therefore  somewhat  surprising 
that  it  is  still  possible  to  read  on 
bills  of  fares  in  hotels  and  res- 
taurants that  otherwise  appear  to 
be  backing  the  Government  in 
all  particulars  the  names  of  such 
dishes  as  wiener  schnitzel,  sauer- 
kraut, frankfurters,  etc.,  al- 
though there  has  been  a  'marked 
tendency  to  substitute  the  titles 
Liberty  Cabbage,  Liberty  Saus- 
ast,  etc.,  in  their  places.  Sauer- 
kraut manufacturers  last  April  in 
panic  appealed- to  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration to  do  sontething  to 
save  the  market  for  this  product, 
claiming  that  the  demand  had 
fallen  off  for  sauerkraut  under 
its  old  name  to  the  tune  of  75 
per  cent,  and  that  prices  had 
dropped  from  $35  and  $50  a  bar- 
rel to  $13  and  $14. 

In  a  recent  full  page  advertise- 
ment Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby 
feature  Vienna  sausage.  It  may 
be  that  some  firms  consider  that 
there  are  degrees  of  offense,  and 
that  some  names  have  become  so 
embodied  in  common  usage  that 
they  no  longer  associate  them- 
selves with  their  source. 

While  on  this  subject  it  might 
be  worth  recalling  that  at  one  of 
the  world  fairs  those  who  had 
the  award  of  prizes  for  wines  re- 
marked that  many  of  our  Amer- 
ican products  would  have  earned 
better  places  had  they  been  called 
by  other  than  names  that  copied 
the  brands  of  the  old  world,  thus 
placing  themselves  in  competition 
with  the  foreign  products.  Since 
the  agitation  against  the  use  of 
Germanic  nomenclature  has  been 
in  force,  the  newspapers  have 
been  pointing  out  that  America 
is  full  of  name  material  that  might 
better  be  utilized  than  borrowed 
or  imported  appellations. 


Works  for  Red  Cross 

L.  H.  Brownlioltz  has  been  given  a 
leave  of  absence  by  the  Bowers  Ad- 
vertising Agency^  Chicago,  and  has 
joined  the  publicity  department  of  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

_  H.  B.  Sweeney  has  resigned  as  as- 
^staat  advertising  manager  of  the 
Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Company,  to 

Ioin  the  advertising  department  of  the 
Jirestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  of 
Alrron. 


Advertising  as  Preparation  for 

Peace 
Sherman  &  Bkyan,  Inc. 
New  York,  Sept.  18,  1918. 
Editor  of  Printers'  Ink: 

In  answer  to  your  letter  asking  our 
□|>inion  of  the  following  question:  How 
will  advertising  fare  during  the  second 
fall  and  winter  of  the  war  ? 

Six  months  ago  the  American  busi- 
ness man  did  not  know  whether  the 
war  would  last  two  years  or  twenty 
years,  but  Pershing's  Birthday  Celebra- 
tion m  the  St.  Mihiel  Salient  has  sent 
a  thrill  through  America,  and  the  peaqe 
overtures  have  made  everyone  think 
It  s  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

And  the  uncertainty  of  the  end  has 
kept  a  great  many  new  advertisers  from 
starting  and  old  advertisers  from  re- 
suming their  normal  schedule. 

The  -war  has  taught  a  great  many 
non-advertisers  the  value  of  a  name 
known  to  the  consumer,  and  a  number 
of  those  with  an  established  trade- 
marked  brand  whose  production  has 
been  taken  over  by  the  Government  are 
takmg  the  public  into  their  confidence 
and  frankly  telling  them  the  facts. 

The  lack  of  preparation  for  war  has 
made  keen  business  men  realize  the 
necessity  of  preparing;  for  peace,  and 
a  number  of  large  live  organization^ 
have  established  permanent  committees 
to  study  after-the-war  possibilities. 

Unless  some  definite  plans  are  made 
to  keep  the  wheels  turning  after  the 
war  m  plants  that  are  now  filling  Gov- 
ernment orders,  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  plants  and  equipment  will  go 
to  the  junk-pile. 

Instead  of  Deing  a  prostrate  and  bank- 
rupt nation  after  the  war,  this  is  going 
to  be  the  richest  country  in  the  world. 

-But  there's  going  to  be  a  scramble 
tor  business,  and  a  name  that  is  known 
to  the  consumer  will  act  as  the  best 
stabdizer"  m  the  free-for-all  cut-price 
compebtion  that  a  good  many  think  is 
inevitable  in  this  country  when  the 
i^^'es  make  the  Kaiser  put  together 
that  httle  scrap  of  paper"  that  he  tore 
up  m  Belgium. 

_     . ,  G,  C.  Sheeman, 

I'resident,  Sherman  &  Bryan,  Inc. 


W.  J.  Fawcett  Joins  Richmond 
Agency 

■^V^"  .F^'i^cett  has  become  associated 
with  Cecil,  Barette  &  Cecil,  Richmond, 
Va  advertising  agency.  He  was  for 
a  long  time  advertising  manager  of  the 
Kichmond  Times  Dispatch  and  was  pre- 
viously connected  with  the  Philadelphia 
Press,  Philadelphia  Times,  and  M^int- 
gomery  Advertiser, 


G.  J.  Palmer  Chief  of  News- 
paper Section 

G.  J.  Palmer,  of  the  Houston,  Tex., 
t-ost,  has  been  appointed  Chief  of  the 
Newspaper  _  Section  of  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Section  of  the  War  IndSatries 
Board.  He  wiJI  administer  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  applying  to  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers.  f    ,^  „  ,^  i  „  ' 
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EL  HOTEL 

RITZ-CARLTON 

PHILADELPHIA 

fi  Ee  ha  hecho  un  lu^ar  en  el  corazfiri  de  !os  viajferos  y  de  i^s 
riu^stiedes  permanfentes.  El  hotel  .es  caracterlstico  er.  todos 
resnsctos  y  eEt4  a  la  altura  del  famoso  grupo  dfe  hoteles  tja 
Eu'opa  que  operan  bajo  la,  misma  admin  is  traciSn,  !i  Cercano 
a  las  secciones  de  la  ciudad  en  que  estSn  los  teatros  y  las 
tiendas.  51  Si  be  desean  comodidad  e  inno^'aclones.  .hay  que 
hOEpedars'e  eh  el.  Eitz,  Philadelphia.  H  El  Restaurant  y 
OrlU  JJooin  tnfis  hermosos  del  pais  y  que  proporcionan  la 
mayor  coraodidad. 

■HEl  Salfin  de  Baite/los  Salor.es  de  Banquetes  y  los  comedores 
privados  del  Ritz-Carlton,  estan  especial  men  te  adaptados  pars. 
Eatles  Partlculares,-  Representaciones  Teatrales,  Casamientos 
y  Reunior.es.de  Sociedad  en  las  que  ee  desea  la  distincifin. 
Ya  se  estan  reservando  habitacior;es  y  locale^  para  la  prftxima 
e^^taciftn.  J.  C,  BOXXER^  Director 


Extending  Our  Hospitality 
to  South  Americans 

"Just  the  opening  gun  of  a  campaign  which  we  are 
launching  to  secure  South  American  trade  after  the  war." 

This  is  the  explanation  by  J.  C.  Bonner,  director  of  the 
Ritz-Carlton  Hotel  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  advertisement, 
entirely  in  Spanish,  that  appeared  recently  in  the  Philadel- 
phia PUBLIC  LEDGER. 

The  Ritz-Carlton  advertisement;  probably  the  first  of  its 
kind  to  appear  in  a  Philadelphia  newspaper,  was  printed  in 
the  South  American  section  of  the  PUBLIC  LEDGER 
issued  on  alternate  Thursdays  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
Business  Section. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  wrote  re- 
cently: "It  has  been  gratifying  to  note  the  mterest  of  the 

PUBLIC  LEDGER  in  this  field." 

John  Barrett,  director-general  of  the  Pan-American  Union 
has  likewise  approved  the  South  American  Section,  writ- 
ing :  "The  efforts  on  the  part  of  a  powerful  paper  like  the 
PUBLIC  LEDGER  cannot  fail  to  be  a  strong  practical 
influence  in  building  up  closer  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  its  sister  American  republics." 


(Reprinted  from  the  Retail  Public  Ledger) 
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LOOK  AT  THE 
AMUSEMENT 
TAXES 

Little  French  boys  playing  amid  the 
ruins  of  their  homes  and  big  American 
doughboys  kicking  goals  within  earshot 
of  the  guns,  are  both  moved  by  an  all- 
powerful  force  of  which  they  are  un- 
conscious. The  psychology  fellers  call 
it  "The  Play  Instinct." 

If  you  have  followed  the  taxation 
figures,  you  have  noticed  that  while 
the  American  people  are  cutting  down 
on  a  multitude  of  things  they  once 
thought  necessary,  they  spend  as  much 
as  ever  on  amusements.  Not  even  the 
greatest  war  in  history  can  check  the 
driving  force  of  the  urge  for  amuse- 
ment. 

c 

That  is  why  the  Government  ruled 
that  the  motion-picture  was  essential. 
It  feeds  the  deep-down,  elemental  in- 
stinct of  the  nation. 
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Every  successful  advertisement  of 
your  product  is  aimed  at  an  instinct. 
Every  thoughtful  advertiser  wants  to 
see  his  sales  story  in  a  medium  that 
appeals  not  to  moods  or  passing  fancies, 
but  to  instincts.  He  knows  that  such 
a  medium  will  endure  through  all  the 
changes  of  circumstance. 

c 

Because  it  appeals  to  that  most  uni- 
versal of  all  instincts — the  Play  in- 
stinct—Photoplay, The  Interpreter  of 
the  Fifth  Estate,  is  a  magazine  that 
endures.  So  long  as  it  continues  to 
satisfy  that  elemental  desire  for  clean 
amusement,  so  long  will  it  be  a  medium 
that  no  far-seeing  advertiser  can  ne- 
glect. 

Our  Book,  "The  New  Way  to  Market," 
written  for  advertisers  and  others  by 
Roy  D.  Chapin,  President,  Hudson 
Motor  Car  Co.,  and  Chairman  Hi^- 
ways  Transport  Committee,  sent  free  on 
request. 

PHOTOPLAY 

The  Magazine  of  the  Fifth  Estate 

W.  M.  HART 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
350  NORTH  CLARK  ST. 
CHICAGO 

.  NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  185  MADISON  AVE. 
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The  Ad-ventures  of 
Mr.  Sold-up 

No.  2 


If  you  have  an  advertised  trade 
mark,  name  or  brand,  let  us  show 
you  how  to  protect  your  Good 
Will  in  the   Essential  Medium. 

New  York  City  Gar  Advertising  Go. 

225  Fifth  Avenue         Telephone  Madison  Square  4680 

JESSE  WINBURN.  President 

Study  the  Cards — We  Have  a  Standard 
for  Standard  ProductB 

If  you  happen  to  have  more  goods  than  orders,  ive  can 
also  help  you  ivU/i  our  trade-aid.     Write  for  details 


Booklet,  "Road  to  Success"  and  graphic  map  of 
Kew  York   (12x36  inches)   mailed  on  retiiiest. 


luw  the  Detroit  Pressed  Steel  Cornpaay  U  Popularizing  a  New  Typ 
Wwel  While  Wheel*  Are  Not  in  Great  Demand 


rHE  advertising  man  who  has 
been  casually  examining  the 
ivenising  of  Disteel  wheels  prob- 
bly  has  wondered  why  this  "iiew- 
ingled  notion"  was  being  adver- 
sed  so  hard  just  now* 
The  business  man  who  has  not 
iken  the  trouble  to  inform  him- 
ilt  on  the  Vn'^   lu.ver  of  adver* 
sing  probably  would 
runt  "Another 
lUttP  and  pass  up 
le  subject 
"Why."    he  miglit 
y&crvG,  in  disgu!»t  for 
ich  merchandising 
mmastics,  "there's 
>  market  for  auto- 
obile    wheels  now, 
hen  the  output  of 
e  whole  industry  is 
>t  over  25  per  cent 
:  normal  r 
And       is  a  fact— 
ttomobUe  output  is 
iw  fS  per  cent  of 
kilnal    and  appar- 
.tly  on  the  way  and 
ihig    rapidly   to  a 
ill    lower  level, 
wre  prol>ably  is  at 
ist  one  wheel  maker 
10  could  make  more 
than  will  be 
eded  this  year  on 
automobile*!  made. 
Even  if  all  vihtir 
leel  makers  would 
vide    equally  with 
s    new    l3?pe  of 
icel,  the  newcomer 
mid  not  havt.'  much 
311  output,  but  as 
matter  of  fact  none  o£  the 
leel  makers      likely  to  do  much 
Itmtary  "■dividinii,"  for  automo- 
e  orders  have  nearly  dropped 
entirely. 

^ot,  however,  that  these  wheel 
kers  are  idle,  for  they  certainly 


and  in  Europe.    Thus,  so  fai 

present  production  is  coijcet 
ihc  average  wheel  maker  prob 
wouldn't  care  a  rap  if  there  « 
no  automobile  wheel  orders,  j 
the  same  might  be  said  also 
tT^c  Detroit  Pre^.'^efl  Steel  C 
pany,  for  it  is  not  advertisuig 
orders  to  keep  a  factory  bi 


DISTEEL  WHEELS 


ItrnwiM  .  "■  ■■        I  iMltiMiiM  1 

-.""^h  Aid  -ikiv  iW  At  Omwm-  ibL  jtmh 


IT— n..  DBIffl  ssr^^^assi 


IMCV 


.  -  —  ,  


ta  uakv  msTBEs.  waait£A  wsait.  Kvr>wN  to  rsm.  hoi 
comir&  Afint  wn  war 


Nobody  is  advertising  for  ordi 
now,  at  least  not  in  the  anton 

bik  industry, 

But  there  isj-another  day  comi 
and  that  tttfitr'daV  will  be  as  f 
of  wheels  as  was  the  day  that  h 
just  passed  in  the  crcat  autoiti 
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ing  wheels  and  it  is  pretty  certain 
the  Disteel  wheel  would  have  had 
a  much  more  expensive  effort 
ahead  of  it  to  break  into  the  big 
market  in  ordinary  times.  Sav- 
ing merchandising  and  advertis- 
ing energy  and  money  until  con- 
ditions return  to  normal  would 
be  walking  back  into  a  similar 
merchandising  problem. 

Automobiles  have  always  "worn" 
wood  and  wire  wheels.  A  steel 
disc  wheel  of  very  necessity  must 
"shock"  Old  Man  Custom.  "Why 
change?  Wood  wheels  are  all 
right;  or  wire  wheels  are  all 
right  1" 

In  fact  the  wire  wheel  men 
have  fotmd  just  this  condition  in 
normal  times.  Bicycles  and  mo- 
torcycles and  racing  carts  have 
always  pretty  much  conceded  the 
claims  of  the  wire  wheel,  and 
airplanes  have  pretty  generally 
adopted  them,  but  wire  wheels 
have  had  their  troubles  in  getting 
their  share  of  automobile  busi- 
ness. 

Maybe  ♦t  was  just  the  way  they 
have  gone  about  the  merchandis- 
ing job  of  getting  into  this  big  in- 
dustry— with  small  advertising, 
for  instance — but  /whatever  the 
reason  for  it,  a  comparatively 
small  percentage  of  automobiles 
have  wire  wheels. 

The  advertising  men  who  have 
undertaken  the  job  of  putting  disc 
steel  wheels,  "Disteel  wheels,"  in- 
to the  industry  have  fully  realized 
these  several  conditions,  and  the 
difficulty  encountered  by  the  wire 
wheel  men. 

They  also  are  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  fact  that  the 
automobile  business  is  buying  less 
of  wheels  now  than  it  has  bought 
for  several  years,  and  that  viewed 
from  the  ordinary  angle  of  esti- 
mating an  industry's  interests  by 
its  immediate  needs,  they  would 
not  have  thought  seriously  of 
spending  a  barrel  of  money  in 
advertising  at  this  time. 

But  this  "ordinary"  wajr  of  esti- 
mating the  interest  of  the  industry, 
this  "obvious"  way  of  guessing 
when  would  be  the  right  time  to 
advertise  for  business,  does  not 
happen  in  this  instance  to  have 
been  the  point  of  view  of  these 


advertising    and  merchandising 

men. 

They  have  looked  beyond  these 
"obvious"  or  surface  conditions 
and  studied  the  deeper  conditions 
beneath  the  surface. 

WHY   THE  TIME   SEEMED   SIFE  FOR 
THE  NEW  ?W>DUCT 

Automobile  factories'  are  clean- 
ing up  their  stock  of  wheels  and- 
they  are- not  able  now  to  get  new 
supplies.  The  old  prejudice  of 
"we've  always  done  it  this  way," 
has  evaporated — for  they  are  not 
now  "doing  it  this  way,"  very 
much. 

Edsel  Ford  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head  when  he  told  why  the  Ford 
had  not  changed  its  model  oftener 
— it  was  such  a  gigantic  problem 
to  quit  making  one  kind  and  start 
making  another,  because  of  the 
number  of  the  old  style  that  were 
always  on  hand  and  that  would 
have  to  be  sold  before  the  new 
could  be  brought  out  into  the 
open  and  given  the  right  of  way. 

The  large  automobile  maker's 
wheel  supply  is  always  consider- 
able and  the  number  of  machines 
in  stock  at  the  factory  and  in  the 
hundreds  of  sales  rooms  always 
is  considerable. 

Now,  however,  with  his  wheel 
stock  and  his  finished  product 
stock  cleaned  up,  he  will,  as  Ed- 
sel Ford  put  it,  be  in  position  to 
think  independently  about  what  he 
will  do  to-morrow. 

So  while  it  may  look  to  the 
casual  observer  like  a  crazy  time 
to  advertise  a  new  wheel,  this  has 
been  seized  upon  as  a  realjy  won- 
derful time,  and  in  this  decision 
by  shrewd  merchandising  men, 
there  may  be  suggestions  for  ad- 
vertising and  merchandising  men 
in  lines  far  remote  from  wheels, 
or  automobiles. 

Two  important  angles  have  been 
adopted  in  the  copy,  designed  to 
make  the  advertising  put  these 
steel  wheels  in  soHd  just  at  this 
tima 

One  of  them,  of  course,  has 

been  the  important  improvements 
claimed  for  the  wheel.  These 
claims  are  of  little  interest  in  this 
article,  except  as  they  may  jar 
Old  Man  Custom,  or  meags,6K"de- 
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Marketing  Farm  Produce 

The  farmer's  efforts  are  wasted  and  his  labor  is  in 

vain  if,  after  he  has  raised  a  good  crop  or  produced 
a  fine  lot  of  animals,  he  cannot  sell  them  at  a  profit. 

Good  roads,  freight  rates,  Parcels  Post  and  Express 
service,  elevator  management,  fruit,  poultry,  grain 
and  live  stock  commission  men,  and  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand, 
all  have  to  do  with  the  successful  and  profitable 
marketing  of  the  things  the  farmer  has  to,  sell. 

The  ELditorial  Department  of  Successful  Farming  is 

constantly  studying  these  questions  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  farmer  in  his  relations  to  the  markets 
of  the  world. 

We  do  not  indulge  in  radical  propaganda  concern- 
ing these  various  industries  affecting  the  market 
for  farm  produce.  We  direct  our  effort  to  uncov- 
ering abuses,  suggesting  remedies  and  pointing  out 
to  our  800,000  subscribers  the  things  that  they  can 
do  to  improve  marketing  conditions  in  general, 
and  their  own  marketing  conditions  in  particular. 

This  definite  and  direct  service  adds  to  the  income 
of  our  readers  and  therefore  gives  them  greater 
buying  power. 


Successful 


Farming 


E.  T.  MEREDITH,  Publisher,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Member  A.  B.  C. 

T.  W.  LeQUATTE  F.J.WRIGHT     C.  M.  BEER     C.  A.  BAUMGART 

Advertising  Manager    Promotion  Bureau    MendiandlBlnK  &  Sales      Betail  Senice 

Chicago  New  York 

3.  C.  Billingslea,  Advertlstng  Bldg.  A.  H.  Blllingslea,  1  Madison  Ave. 

Kansas  City  St.  Louis  Minneapolis 

0.  G.  Davii:3,  Vi.'tor  likig.  A.  D.  McKinncy,  Post  Dispatdi  mds.  K.  Jl.  .Biug,  PJjceli:dK. 
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parture  from  "precedents"  so  dear 
to-  his  heart 

The  wheels  are  simply  a  strong 
steel  disc  attached  to  a  hub  and 
having  a  rim  attached  to  this  disc, 
to  carry  the  tire.  There  are  no 
spokes.  The  disc  is  detachable 
from  the  hub,  so  that  the  wheel, 
tire  and  all,  can  be  removed  by 
removing  four  bolts  from  the  hub, 
making  it  unnecessary  to  carry  a 
"complete"  extra  wheel.  In  re- 
moving tires,  a  part  of  the  rim 
may  be  removed,  leaving  a 
straight  sliding  surface  for  the 
tire  to  be  put  on  or  taken  off. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  wheel  is 
stronger  than  a  wood  or  wire 
wheel,  easier  to  clean,  easier  to 
change  tires,  and  more  easy  on 
tires.  Most  of  these  claims  are 
contested  by  other  wheel  makers, 
but  so  far  the  new  wheel  has  the 
advantage  of  the  claims  because 
it  is  claiming  them  in  public  while 
the  older  styles  of  wheels  were 
until  very  recently  contesting  them 
in  private,  comparatively  speaking. 

The  biggest  feature  in  the  tech- 
nical end  of  the  campaign,  and 
the  one  of  most  interest  to  the 
advertising  man  is  the  angle 
chosen  as  the  particular  talking 
point  of  the  wheel. 

This  talking  point  is  "beauty." 

Now,  "beauty"  is  a  very  elusive 
nymph  which  nobody  ever  has 
really  caught  and  defined  in  a 
way  that  stayed  defined. 

What  one  person  calls  beautiful 
strikes  others  as  "horrid,"  depend- 
ing largely  on  prejudices,  points 
of  view,  amounts  of  information 
on  the  subject,  etc. 

It  was  this  elusive  quantity  that 
was  chosen  as  the  main  feature 
in  the  advertising  of  the  Paige 
motor  car  during  the  last  couple 
of  years  and  which  is  claimed  to 
have  made  possible  a  very  big 
advertising  success,  exceeding  In 
cumulative  value  all  of  the  com- 
pany's previous  advertising. 

A  pair  of  wood  or  wire  wheels, 
turning  rapidly  as  a  machine 
passes  along  a  parkway,  may  easily 
produce  an  effect  of  light  and 
shade  that  might  be  called  beauti- 
ful by  an  artist,  while  the  same 
artist  might  find  nothing  to  feed 
his  artistic  soul  in  the  even  color 
band  of  the  disc  wheel. 


And  yet  the  average  prospective 
purchaser  of  an  automobile  and 
therefore  of  wheels,  may  easily 
accept  without  argument  some 
very  large  claims,  boldly  and  pub- 
licly made,  that  these  plain  color 
bands  are  the  synonym  for  beauty. 

The  psychological  reason  as  giv- 
en by  advertising  men  who  have 
studied  these  campaigns,  is  that 
most  people  are  disposed  to  ac- 
cept what  they  are  told  without 
the  mental  effort  of  contest,  at 
least  if  they  do  not  happen  to  be 
sufficiently  posted  on  the  subject 
to  know  whether  it  is  right  or  not. 

So  when  a  big  ad  tells  the  pub- 
lic that  "Disteel  wheels  complete 
the  car,"  a  lot  of  people  are  going 
to  believe  it  and  are  going  to 
want  these  wheels  on  the  car  they 
plan  to  buy.  Not  that  they  are 
being  deceived  in  any  sense,  but 
that  they  are  being  educated  to 
understand  and  recognize  as 
beautiful  the  ideas  of  someone 
enough  interested  to  tell  them  his 
ideas  of  beauty. 

WEARING  A  NICHE  FOK  DISK  WHEELS 

The  continual  drip,  drip,  drip  of 
high  pressure  advertising  is  bound 
to  wear  down  the  very  slight  re- 
sistance and  this  claim  already 
has  made  an  impression — adver- 
tising men  in  charge  of  this  cam- 
paign say — which  has  given  this 
new  wheel  a  place  in  the  sun  that 
it  will  be  hard  to  withhold  from 
it  when  the  automobile  industry 
comes  back — as  everybody  in  the 
industry  is  unanimous  in  declaring 
it  is  going  to  do. 

All  of  the  national  advertising 
run  so  far  in  this,  campaign,  and 
it  has  been  running  in  national 
magazines  for  about  six  months, 
uses  the  same  general  layout  and 
headline — a  large  illustration  of  a 
big  handsome  car  with  the  disc 
wheels,  and  the  words,  "Disteel 
Wheels,"  in  large  type  immediately 
beneath,  with  a  pen  drawn  line 
beneath  this  main  headhne,  "The 
Wheels  That  Complete  the  Car." 

This  claim  is  made  with  a  bold- 
ness and  a  lack  of  argument  that, 
taking  the  campaign  as  a  whole, 
commands  acceptance. 

Thomas  Dockrell,  in  analyzing 
different  advertising^aap€»lir>once 
referred  to  "fiig^  miFVsSK  ex- 
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From  29th  to  5th 


September  1913,  be- 
fore the  war,  Leslie's 
ranked  29th  among  all 
general  mediums. 


September  1918,  after 
the  war,  Leslie's  ranked 
5th— almost  4th. 

(Leslie's  has  been  5th 
for  the  past  year.) 


Isn't  it  true,  after  all,  that  a  periodical's  own  abil- 
ity to  be  successful  is  one  of  its  best  recommendations 
that  it  can  increase  the  success  of  its  advertisers? 


Leslie's 

LUTHE&  S.  PERNAU},  ASVKKTISIHG  DIBBCTOR 

New  York  Boston  Chicago  Seattlt! 


Millions  of  reproductions 
of  this  battlefront  "Stars 
and  Stripes"  sketch  of  Bald- 
ridge's  have  helped  to  sell 
Liberty  Bonds.  Leslie's 
shares  with  the  "Stars  and 
Stripes"  the  services  of  "the 
Frederic  Remington  of  the 
World  War."  Six  of  his 
latest  sketches  are  in  this 
week's  issue. 


so 
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RESULTS 

THE  ACID  TEST  OF  VALUE 
IN  ADVERTISING 

The  natural  direction  taken  by  the  bulk  of  newspaper  advertising 
patronage  leads  straight  to  the  main  producing  medium.  In  De- 
troit it  is  the  News. 

This  is  proved  by  the  News  lead  in  total  advertising  which  exceeds 
60  per  cent  over  any  competitor.  In  many  classifications  the 
News  lead  is  much  greater,  as  shown  by  the  following  statistics 
covering  the  first  6  months  of  1918. 

Number  of  Lines     Percentage  of  Lead 


Kind  of  Advertising              Carried  by  Detroit 

News 

Over  Nearest 
Competiior 

414,792 

4.9% 

203,770 

191.1%' 

96,012 

171.6% 

183,792 

74.8% 

1,777,216 

66.1% 

Furniture  and  Household  Articles 

730,366 

139% 
72.6% 

Groceries  and  Food  Products.  . .  . 

392,686 

70,616 

36.2% 

135,548 

312.3% 

436,310 

121,4% 

Musical  Supplies  and  Instruments 

159,978 

66.6% 

29,554 

79.5% 

Telephone,   Telegraph,   Gas  and 

21,042  . 

41.5% 

901,264 

181% 

THE  DETROIT  NEWS 
THE  ADVERTISER'S  OPPORTUNITY 

"Always  in  the  Lead" 

Net  Paid  Circulation  Exceeds 
214,000  Daily,  170,000  Sunday 

iiiii8iiiii[iHHiiwniiiMiiinniiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiii«iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiin 
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ample  of  dominant  phraseology. 
He  pointed  put  the  entire  lack  of 
argument  in  Bible  writings.  Bible 
writers  did  not  take  the  position 
that  their  writing  was  to  be  dis- 
puted, nor  that  they  needed  argu- 
rrient  to  make  their  work  con- 
vincing. They  simply  stated 
things  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

Dockrell  pointed  this  out  as  a 
valuable  point  in  advertising  copy 
and  this  Disteel  wheel  "boldness" 
might,  if  it  had  been  running  at 
that  time,  have  been  cited  as  an 
example  of  the  type  of  copy  he 
had  in  mind.  It  is  so  phrased  that 
it  leaves  no  comeback— without 
an  energetic  mental  effort  not 
likely  to  be  worth  while  to  the 
bulk  of  readers  of  advertising. 

A  quotation  or  two  from  the 
dominant  style  of  copy  in  this 
campaign  may  also  be  of  inter- 
est: 

"The  Disteel  wheel — a  spokeless 
steel  disc — enhances'  the  beauty  of 
motor  cars  that  are  already  beauti- 
ful. The  plane  surfaces  of  Disteel 
wheels  harmonize  and  complete 
the  streamline  treatment  of  the 
car's  design."  This  is  from  the 
first  ad  in  the  campaigHi  The 
second  ad  starts  out: 

"At  last  Science  has  reached  the 
wheels  of  the  motor  car.  And  it 
is  curious  that  the  wheel,  in  many 
respects  the  most  important  part 
of  the  motor  car,  should  be  the 
last  to  be  reached. 

"Heretofore,  ingenuity  and  en- 
gineering thought  have  been  lav- 
ished upon  the  motor,  the  electric 
equipment,  the  spring  suspension, 
the  body  design,  the  furnishings 
of  the  car.  These  have  already 
been  developed  to  a  high  state  of 
efficient^  and  excellence. 

"Now  the  wheel  has  arrived — 
the  wheel  that  "actually  is  one  of 
the  most  essential  and  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  features  of  the 
motor  car." 

The  first  two  paragraphs  of  the 
fourth  ad  read : 

"It  is  the  motor  car  itself  that 
has  made  necessary  the  conception, 
the  perfection  and  the  general 
adoption  of  Disteel  wheels. 

"The  wheel  should  not  mar  the 
beauty  of  the  car's  design.  It 
should  complete  and  accentuate 
that  beauty.  Disteel  wheels  achieve 


this  by  harmonizing  the  stream- 
lines of  the  car." 

This  campmgn  is  not  designed 
to  sell  wheels  at  this  time,  for  the. 
company  has  plenty  of  orders,  war 
and  otherwise,  and  is  simply  pop- 
ularizing a  particular  kind  pf 
wheel  design  and  wheel  efficiency 
so  that  when  the  market  begins 
taking  wheels  again  it  will  be 
ready  to  take  this  kind  of  wheel 
big. 

Somewhat  similar  advertising 
also  is  being  run  in  the  trade  pa- 
pers, to  reach  dealers  in  motor 

cars,  accessories,  etc.  The  dis- 
plays and  the  arguments  are  simi- 
lar, but  take  more  into  considera-. 
tion  the  technical  knowledge  of 
the  reader. 

An  advertising  man,  talking  in 
generalities,  has  put  punch  into 
this  very  thought:  "Why  con- 
tinue to  advertise  when  there  is 
nothing  to  sell?  There  is  some- 
thing to  sell.  The  greatest  thing 
that  any  manufacturer  has  to  sell 
is,  not  his  product,  but  the  com- 
pany, the  trade-mark,  the  good 
will  back  of  that  product.  And 
the  most  important  time  to  do  this 
good  will  selling  is  when  the 
goods  themselves  are  partly  or 
entirely  off  the  market.  The  busi- 
ness that  is  going  to  occupy  a 
dominating  position  when  the  war 
is  over  is  the  business  that  has 
succeeded  most  thoroughly  in 
stamping  itself  and  its  ideals  upon 
the  public  consciousness.  Adver- 
tising.has  a  bigger  job  to  perform 
to-day  than  it  ever  has  had  in  the 
whole  history  of  business." 


Death  of  Gordon  B.  Massen- 
gale 

Gordon  B.  Masseiigale,  vice-president 
of  the  Massengaie  Advertising  Agency 
and  secretary  and  general  manager  of 
the  Massengaie  Evilletin  System,  died 
at  his  home  in  Atlanta  on  October  1, 
aged  35  years.  Mr.  Massengaie  had  left 
a  sick-bed  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
Thomas  Cusack  Company  managers  in 
Chicago,  and  exposure  on  this  trip 
brought  on  pneumonia,  which  caused 
death. 

The  Massengaie- agency  was  founded 
more  than  twenty-three  years  ago  by  the 
eldest  brother,  St.  Elmo  Masseugsle; 
who  afterward  was  joined  by  his  broth- 
ers, Gordon  and  W.  R.  Massengaie,  who 
became  officers  of  the  aampany.  Gor- 

Gordon,  the  famous  Confeaerat&reader. 
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The  Building  Question 
on  Farms 

Farm    ^provemeot  Conferences 
Seeks  Modification  of  Building 

ReBtrictions— Three  Days'  Ses- 
sions at  Des  Moines  Held  as 
Part  of  the  Nation's  War  Pro- 
gramme 


MORE  than  125  representatives 
of  manufacturers,  publishers, 
county  agents,  farmers  and  their 
wives,  and  agricultural  college 
professors  gathered  at  the  farm 
building  improvement  conference 
called  by  E.  T.  Meredith  at  the 
plant  of  Successful  Farming  in 
Des  Moines  to  discuss  problems 
arising  out  of  the  war  in  respect 
to  the  farm  building  situation. 
The  conference  was  held  Septem- 
ber 26,  27  and  28,  and  numerous 
papers  were  read  and  impromptu 
discussions  conducted  on  the  situ- 
ation. 

T,  W.  Le  Quatte,  diairman  of 
the  conference,  announced  its  ob- 
ject as  an  effort  to  determine  what 
things  are  essential  toward  win- 
ning the  war  so  far  as  farm  build- 
ings and  improvements  are  con- 
cerned. 

Lafayette  Young,  Sr.,  chairman 
of  the  Iowa  Council  of  Defence, 
set  forth  recent  rulings  of  the 
War  Industries  Board  relating  to 
the  limits  in  farm  building  al- 
lowed, and  discussed  the  efforts 
made  to  co-operate  with  the  Gov- 
ernment so  that  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board's  decisions  might  be 
revised  to  allow  for  as  much 
building  on  farms  as  would  be 
consistent  both  with  the  need  for 
enlarged  farm  capacity  for  pro- 
duction and  at  the  same  time  with 
the  Government's  priority  needs. 
The  original  limitations,  he  said, 
had  been  modified  so  that  a  farmer 
could  build  an  independent  build- 
ing at  a  cost  of  $1,500  or  less  with- 
out seeking  a  permit. 

A  number  of  speakers  dwelt  on 
the  necessity  of  assisting  the 
farmer  in  putting  in  as  many  im- 
provements as  possible  now  when 
he  has  the  money,  in  order  that 
what  they  called  "farm  morale" 
shall  be  maintained.-  The  neces- 


sity of  making  more  adequate  pro- 
vision for  farm  labor  than  has 
hitherto  been  the  case  was  em- 
phasized, if  the  farm  is  going  to 
be  made  attractive  for  laborers 
who  can  otherwise  seek  other  op- 
portunities where  attractions  and 
„  living  conditions  are  better.'  The 
fanner,  with  the  single  men  being 
called  into  the  service,  must  make 
better  provision  for  hired  men 
with  families,  and  housing  the 
farm  laborer's  families  in  suit- 
able tenant  homes,  apart  from  the 
main  house,  is  as  important  a  sub- 
ject to-day  as  housing  labor  in 
crowded  industrial  centres. 

This  same  holds  true  of  the 
farm  girls  and  boys,  the  speakers 
pointed  out.  If  they  have  com- 
fortable homes,  with  plumbing, 
running  water,  electricity,  and 
household  labor  savers,  it  is  going 
to  be  easier  to  keep  the  young 
people  at  home. 

George  E.  Piper,  a  county  agent 
leader  from  Kansas,  said  that  in- 
vestigation has  proved  that  ma- 
chinery housed  lasts  about  half 
again  as  long  as  machinery  un- 
housed, emphasizing  the  neces- 
sity of  alloving  the  farmer  to 
build  when  he  is  being  urged  to 
speed  up  production. 

Mrs.  Fred  D.  Brownell,  a 
farmer's  wife,  of  Winterset,  la., 
made  a  great  hit  by  her  talk  on 
her  life  history  as  a  farmer's 
wife,  and  some  of  the  things  that 
as  a  farmer's  wife  she  would  like 
to  have  in  an  "ideal"  farm  home. 
On  the  question  of  building  at 
present  she  said : 

"As  a  farmer's  wife,  I  would 
not  build  now,  but  I  would  fix  up 
the  old  house  and  use  it  for  an- 
other five  years.  I  am  thinking 
of  the  tenth,  and  eleventh,  and 
twelfth  Liberty  Loans. 

"I  don't  know  the  size  of  my 
ideal  home,  but  the  kitchen  will 
be  large  enough  for  three  work- 
ers, and  the  top  shelf  of  the  cup- 
board will  be  easily  reached  from 
the  floor.  There  won't  be  too 
many  cupboards  nor  too  many 
cupboard  drawers.  We  will  have 
screened  porches,  and  water, 
hot  and  cold.  We  will  have  a 
furnace  and  an  electric  plant. 
And  we  wm  havQ^^i^i^use.'- 


Youn  Jot  /Ae 

Fourth  Liberty  Loan 
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How  Chicago  I 

Reach  T 

The  Daily  News'  leadership  in  Dry  Goods  and  Department  St 
This  statement,  covering  a  period  from  January  1  to  September 
the  combined  merchandising  genius  of  America's  Second  City. 

Total  Lines  Display  Advertising,  Dry  Goods  and  Department 

"  r~ — Tribune  ,  H« 

The  Dally  News      Datlr        Sunday  Da: 

Boston  Store   ■.   342,828  7,186  114,534 

Rothschild  &  Co   321,128  23,119  105,977  8,; 

The  Fair    317,818  8,809  125,528          2  " 

Mandel  Bros   253.829  147;18I  90.091  21J 

Marshall  Field  &  Company   211,239  211,468   .  101,5 

Wieboidt's   174,034    30,461 

Hillman  &  Co.   174,026  1,800  70,110 

Carson  Ptrie  Scott  &  Co.   172,530  190,259  ....  46,1 

The  Hub    138,543  115,415  19,123  10,i 

Sicgel  Cooper  &  Company   122,486  2,556  45,078 

M.  L.  Rothschild  :  131,354  128,132    1,« 

Chas.  A.  Stevens  &  Bros   64,967  117,470  -48,535  4,1 

L.  Klein   ;  ,  ■  55.082  381   

_,    Klee  Brothers   35,284     

Twelfth  Street  Store   27,084     

..  L.  Weber  ;  17,801    47 

Becker  Ryan  &  Co  i   16,313    ..... 


TotaU..;   2,566,346      952,976      649,484  196,1 

THE  DAILY  : 

1,613,370  lines  more  than  the  next  morning  paper. 
.ij-348,439  lines  morej:|ian  the         evening  paper>  . 
963,886  lines  more  than  the  next  daily  and  Sunday  paper  combine< 

No  stronger  evidence  can  b( 
pletely  dominates  this  hig] 


THE  DA 


FIRST  I 
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partment  Stores 
Public 

;rtising  is  the  outstanding  feature  of  newspaper  advertising  in  Chicago. 
3,  fairly  illustrates  the  buying  habits  of  Chicago  as  they  are  determined  by 

January  1  to  September  30,  1918 : 

Herald 

Berald  ,  Esaminer  ^  Bxaminer — , 

SuDdaj'  DatI)'  Sunday  Daily  Sunday  Post        American  '  Journal 

21,994  16,485  38,722  29,463  69,571  18,235  139.653  202,501 

23,180  7,711  39,579  9,871  58,082  11,146  145,908  201,821 

22,990  13,451  45,089  16,882  67,365  32,926  230,192  202,177 

29,280  9,209  21,156  21,515  35,330  50,866  29,551  207,050 


56,899    86,529    136,227  201,145  179,835 

  13,348    22,718       

  840  24,002  1,049  37,800       

  38,550    51,366    30,841  46,699  58,142 

256         27,946  5,250  45,472  14,833  7,439  51,310  41,814 

  2,394  40.922        25,109  50,930 

  2.00S    5,035    1,919  32,708  36,144 

2,186  2,653  769  3,964  1,814  16,185  37.493 


402 


13.185 
3,656 


97,700       177,676       230,721       268,353       309,663       291,413       935,301  1,217,907 

A^S  PRINTED: 

971,195  lines  more  than  all  morning  papers  combined. 
121,725  lines  more  than  all  other  evening  papers  combined. 
1,278,778  lines  more  than  all  Sunday  papers  combined. 

1  that  The  Daily  News  com- 
jortant  £eld  of  advertising. 

X  NEWS 

:hic;ago 
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368,492 

J^m  Jlurrk  Bxm$ 

THE  average  net  paid  circulation 
of  The  New  York  Times,  daily 
and  Sunday,  for  six  months  ended 
September  30,  1918  (reporied  to  Post 
Office  Departrnent  October  1,  1918), 
was  368,492. 

21  YEARS' RECORD    Net  Paid  Circulation 

1898    25,726    Monday,  Sept,  30,  1918 

1899    76,260   

1900    82,106      O  ^  O      Q  O  /\ 

1901  102.472     ^  /  ^.Oc/U 

1902   105,416  •  ^  w 

1903   106,386     rw,.  .  i       •  e 

„ The  circulation  of 

1904   118,786     F-ii        XT        v     l  t- 

1905  120,710  New  York  Times 

1906   131,140  is  now  the  greatest  in 

1M7   143,460  its  hlstory,  notwith- 

1908   172,880  standing  the  recent 

19**9   184,317  increase  in  price  from 

1910   191.981  .     .  . 

1911   197:375    one  to  two  cents. 

*1912   209,751  The  week-day  circulation  of  The 

*1913  230  360  Times  exceeds  that  of  any  other 

,jgj^  259*673  ^"^^  morning  newspaper. 

*,n,-  fliaW  ^'^   circulation^  of  The  New 

'1915   318.274  y^^ft  7-^^,  represents  the  larg- 

*191Q   340,904  est  and  west  widely  distributed 

^.Q.H  7C?  774  group   of  intelligent,  discritni- 

 iOl^a  noting  and  responsive  readers 

?*1918                     368,492  ever  assembled  by  a  newspaper. 

*  Post  Office  Department  report, 

IF  Price  increased  from  one  to  two  cents  a  copy  January  26,  1918. 

Hosled  by  Google 


Supplementary  Liberty  Loan  Ads 
That  "Mop  Up" 

You   Find   Them  Used  on   Hotel   Registers,   in   Telephone  Booths,  on 
Match  Boxes — Ingenuity  in  Finding  Mediums 


NOT  until  the  campaign  to 
sell  $6,000,000,000  worth  of 
Liberty  Bonds  comes  to  an  end 
on  October  19,  will  it  be  possible 
for  a  citizen  of  New  York  du- 
ring his  waking  hours,  to  escape 
the  appeals  for  his  support  that 
are  being  made  through  the  dif- 
ferent advertising  mediums  em- 
ployed by  the  publicity  committee 
of  the  Second  Federal  District, 

Printers'  Ink  has  described  a 
great  many  of  the  striking  features 
of  the  newspaper,  magazine,  poster 
and  window  advertising  cam- 
paigns that  have  been  launched. 
There  are,  however,  a  number 
of  other  forms  of  publicity  supple- 
mentary to  these,  that  sustain 
and  carry  forward  the  message 
they  set  forth.  To  the  superficial 
observer  they  may  seem  of  little 
importance,  but  in  reality  they 
serve  a  good  purpose  and  are 
distinctly  helpful  in  swelling  bond 
subscriptions.  They  are  constant 
reminders  of  -the  financial  needs 
of  the  Government  to  back  up  the 
men  at  the  front  who  are  risking 
their  lives  for  us. 

The  city  dweller,  when  he  takes 
in  the  bottle  of  milk  left  outside 
the  door  of  his  apartment,  finds 
oii  the  stopper  a  slogan  telling 
of  the  loan.  The  paper  bag  con- 
taming  his  morning  rolls  or  the 
wrapper  around  his  daily  loaf 
of  bread  has  printed  upon  it  a 
brief  message  urging  his  support 
of  the  bond  issue.  When  he 
leaves  home  ■  a  glance  at  the 
neighborhood  clock  reveals  the 
ever-present  reminder,  "Time  to 
Buy  Liberty  Bonds,"  and  as  he 
pays  his  carfare  he  finds  on  the 
back  of  the  transfer  that  is  hand- 
ed him  a  Liberty  Bond  slogan. 
If  he  rides  to  his  office  in  an 
automobile  the  single  word 
"Lend,"  pasted  on  the  windshield 
or  printed  upon  a  piece  of  red 
cardboard,  which  flutters  in  the 
breeze  from' a  string  tied  to  one 
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of  its  supports,  greets  his  gaze. 
All  day  long,  wherever  he  goes, 
he  sees  similar  reminders  of  the 
urgency  of  supporting  the  loan. 

If  he  receives  a  check  for  a 
dividend,  enclosed  with  it  is  a 
card  admonishing  him  to  aid  the 
boys  "over  there."  "Pass  the 
card  along  with  the  first  dollar 
you  spend,"  is  the  exhortation. 
"After  this  day's  job  he  will  need 
a  new  outfit.  Does  he  get  it? 
This  money  in  Liberty  Bonds 
well  says  he  does."  From  the 
banks  and  other  financial  insti- 
tions  with  which  he  deals,  Mr. 
New  Yorker  receives  cards  giving 
statistics  regarding  the  loan.  If 
he  has  occasion  to  use  a  public 
telephone  he  is  confronted  by  this 
inscription  on  the  door  of  the 
booth :  "The  boys  'over'  there' 
would  be  glad  to  talk  over  the 
telephone  to  their  friends  back 
home.  Buy  Liberty  Bonds." 
When  he  looks  over  the  hotel 
register  to  find  the  name  of  one 
of  his  customers  who  has  just 
arrived  in  town  he  finds  this  line : 
"The  boys  'over  there'  are  away 
from  home,  too.  Buy  Liberty 
Bonds." 

APPARENTLY    tiO    AVENUE    OF  PUB- 
LICITY IS  FORGOTTEN 

.  These  are  only  a .  few  of  the 
many  methods  used  by  the  pub- 
licity committee  to  stimulate  in- 
terest in  and  effect  sales  of  the 
bonds.  Every  telegraph  office  is 
supplied  with  cards  which  are  en- 
closed with  messages  when  de- 
livered. Through  the  co-opera- 
tion of  local  committees  these 
Liberty  Loan  cards  are  distribut- 
ed in  schools,  department  and 
other  retail  stores  and  in  fac- 
tories, Hotel  rooms  are  provided 
with  special  cards,  posters  are 
supplied  to  business  houses  to 
paste  upon  letters.  The  menu 
cards  of  restaurants  contain  slo- 
gans and  the  paj;  envelopes  in 
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hundreds  of  factories  carry  re- 
minders. Special  literature  is  dis- 
tributed by  the  commercial  rating 
houses  and  is  placed  in  laundry 
packages  and  candy  boxes.  Mes- 
senger boys  have  been  furnished 
armbands  advertising  the  loan. 
On  boxes  of  safety  matches  is 
printed  the  figure  of  a  fighting- 
man  and  a  bond  selling  slogan. 
Hundreds  of  theatre  curtains  dis- 
play Liberty  Loan  appeals. 

Printing  presses  have  been  busy 
for  weeks  turning  out  the  difFer- 
ent  kinds  of  printed  matter  de- 
scribed above.  It  is  estimated  that 
by  the  time  the  campaign  is  over 
115,000,000  pieces  will  have  been 
distributed.  The  committee  has 
not  been  unduly  hampered  by  re- 
strictions as  to  the  use  of  paper. 
While  economy  has  been  prac- 
ticed in  the  preparation  of  matter, 
the  aim  has  been  to  print  no  more 
than  is  deemed  necessary  for  the 
territory  embraced  by  the  Second 
Federal  District.  Requisitions  for 
the  amount  of  material  necessary 
for  properly  covering  a  section, 
based  upon  its  population,  number 
of  factories.  Stores  and  institu- 
tions, are  forwarded  to  headquar- 
ters. The  figures  are  checked  up 
and  if  the  quantity  desired  seems 
excessive  the  order  is  cut  down. 
District  committees  are  urged  to 
guard  against  waste  or  duplication. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  commit- 
tee that  in  no  previous  campaign 
has  the  territory  been  so  in- 
tensively covered  with  advertising 
matter,  and  the  prediction  is  made 
that  the  loan,  in  spite  of  its  ,rec- 
ord-breaking  size,  will  be  over 
subscribed  before  the  end  of  the 
campaign. 


Health  Signs  in  Advertising 

D'Arcy  Advertising. Co.  . 
St.  Louis 
Editor  of  Printers'  Ink: 

In  my  humble  judgment,  there  never 
was  a  time  when  advertising  had  ren- 
dered such  constructive  service  to  all  in- 
terest, private,  corporate,  national,  in 
fact,  international  service,  as  it  has  done 
since  1914.  Advertising,  since' the  time 
One,  has  been  more  or  less  kicked  about, 
criticized,  misapplied,  generally  misun- 
derstood, but,  in  spite  of  these  black! 
marks,  it  has  come  through  as  a  force, 
not  only  justified,  but  more  generally 
recognized  as  the  fore-thoueht  and  not 
the  after-thought  of  anything. 


These  are  times  when  everything  that 
influences  our  commercial  existence  is 
thrown  into  a  melting-pot  in  order  to  de- 
.  termine  the  difference  between  waste  and 
pure  substance  and  worth-whiie  service. 
The  shrinkage  in  advertising  volume  is 
not  cause  for  shaky  knees.  Some  cur- 
tailments are  absolutely  imperative;  re- 
adjustment these  days  is  necessary;  it 
is  a  healthy  stgnj  it  is  a  ^gnal  that  we 
are  carefully  taking  stock,  that  we  are 
counting  noses  in  order  that  when  we 
do  rebound  after  properly  assimilating 
the  difficulties  that  confront  Ihc  commer- 
cial world,  we  will  not  find  it  necessary 
to  once  again  hesitate. 

There  can  be  no  substantial  set-back 
of  advertising.  I(  is  a  world-force  that 
always  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
the  very  impetus  of  all  commercial  en- 
terprise. Advertising  to-day  is  bringing 
into  the  foreground,  you  might  say  into 
the  advertising  kindergarten,  many  "con- 
cerns, big  and  little,  who  have  in  Uie 
past  thought  that  by  virtue  of  their  line, 
advertising  in  no  sense  was  applicable 
or  necessary  to  their  continued  pros- 
perity. There  has,  however,  been  a  veiy 
satisfactory  mental  readjustment  on  this 
score.  The  bigger  the  man,  the  bigger 
the  organization,  the_  surer  you  are  to 
find  within  a  corporation  a  consciousness 
that  the  consumingr  world  must  be  in- 
formed on  the  service  they  have  to  ren- 
der. And  when  times  become  more 
normal,  the  number  who  use  advertising 
will  be  far  greater  than  those  who  en- 
tered this  class  in  1914. 

The  classiilcation  of  man-powpr,  woman- 
power,  r.r.fiticial-power,  manufacturing- 
capacity,  which  has  been  made  necessary 
in  creating  constructive  war  machinery, 
has  been  the  most  compelling  influence 
that  has  affected  advertising  and  will  af- 
fect its  future  that  we  have  experienced. 

No  man  or  industry  to-day  can  hide 
his  identity.  He  has  been  marked  and 
he  must  give  service  or  quit.  This  tends 
to  make  every  industry  explain  its  birth- 
right and  what  it  offers,  and  herein  en- 
ters advertising  to  a.  field  and  to  an  ap- 
preciation that  has  not  been  extended 
since  the  day  when  advertising  was 
created  in  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

If  there  is  any  future  for  civilization, 
there  is  just  that  same  future  for  adver- 
tising, 

.     W.  C.  D'Arcv, 


South  Bend  Agency  Changes 
Name 

The  name  of  the  Lamport  Advertis- 
ing Company,  South  Bend,  Ind  ,  has 
been  changed  to  Lamport-MacDonald 
Company.  The  action  marks  no  change 
in  the  business,  as  C.  A.  MacDonaTd 
has  been  vice-president  of  the  company 
since  its  organization,  W.  K.  Lamport 
continues  as  president. 


.  The  Consolidated  Utilities  Corpora- 
tionj_  Chicago,  manufacturer  of  farm- 
lightmg  plants,  has  placed  the  Bowers 
Advertising  Agency,  Chicago,  in  charge 
of  its  advertising.  Farm  papers  arc 
being  used  in  the  camMign.^^^,!  „ 
Hosted  byVlDOy  It 
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25  Million  Tons  of 
American   Ships ! 

THIS  country  will  have  an  enormous  mer- 
cantile marine  after  this  war.  We 
will  have  the  ships  and  will  have  the  mar^ 
kets,  for  American  products  will  be  enor- 
mously in  demand  abroad.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  however,  that  this  trade 
be  gone  after  NOW. 

THESE  are  days  of  rapid  and  tremendous 
change.  Business  houses  must  not 
rest  on  their  laurels.  Leaders  today  may 
not  be  leaders  tomorrow,  unless  they  are 
far-seeing  arid  prepare  NOW  for  the  trade 
to  come. 

OUR  organization  is  equipped  to  help 
extend  your  export  business 
through  making  your  products  better  know  n 
among  the  leading  buyers  in  all  foreign 
mai:kets.  The  AMERICAN  EXPORTER  is 
published  in  separate  English,  French, 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  editions,  and  is 
prepared  to  take  the  story  of  your  products 
to  the  right  houses  in  each  market.  It  has 
been  doing  this  work  for  over  forty-one 
years,  and  has  a  reputation  among  buyers 
abroad  that  you  can  utilize. 

FOR  those  that  desire,  we  offer  trans- 
lations of  correspondence,  credit  in- 
formation, selected  Hsts,  reports  on  any 
market,  and  other  assistance  to  make  the 
campaign  through  our  columns  effective. 

May  wt  send  you  sample  copies  and  complete  explanation  ? 


17  Battery  Place,  New  York 

Member  A.  B.C.  Hos.edbyGoogle 
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Making  Good 
Americans    of  Factory 
Employees 

Cleveland,  O.,  Sept.  21,  1918. 

Editor  of  Printers'  Ink: 

While  the  Govcrnmt-ut  fL;rnislics  lious^- 
organ  editors — and  by  house- organ,  I 
mean  interna!  house-organ — with  much 
interesting  copy  and  information,  it 
does  not  furnish  us  with  what  we  need 
most  of  all.. 

I  refer  to  photographs  showing  lively 
scenes  connected  with  the  war. 

There  is  a  large  percentage  of  for- 
eign-speaking peoples  in  all  our  manii- 
factunng  plants.  These  are  the  very 
ones  who  most  need  propaganda  regard- 
ing the  war  and  the  causes  therefor. 
In  many  instances  the  tongues  spoken 
in  each  plant  are  ao  numerous  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  furnish  transla- 
tions of  editorial  articles  on  the  war. 

But  a  picture  speaks  all  languages 
and  tells  the  story  better  than  we 
pen-pushers  can  ever  tell  it. 

Of  course  the  Government  does  fur- 
ni^  a  catalogue  of  titles  describing 
their  many  official  photographs,  but 
titles  at  best  are  little  indication  of 
the  real  subject  matter  of  the  photo- 
graph. 

Would  it  not  l>c  possible  for  the 
Government  to  send  internal  house-or- 
gan editors  each  month  twenty-five  or 
more  proofs  in  miniature  of  educational 
photographs  showing  the  Red  Cross,  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  K.  of  C,  our  own 
troops  in  action  and  at  rest,  shipbuild- 
ing—  educational,  human  interest  pic- 
tures, each  one  a  real .  salesman  of  the 
subject? 

With  a  set  of  these  proofs  in  front 
of  me,  I  could  pick  out  the  i>referred 
photographs  and  order  the  originals  for 
reproduction  in  a  forthcoming  issue. 

I  feel  confident  that  house-organ  edi- 
tors all  over  the  country  would  wel- 
come this  service  and  would  be  more 
than  willing  to  pay  sulHcient  for  such 
photographs  to  warrant  the  continuance 
of  the  service  throughout  the  period  of 
the  war. 

Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  sug- 
gest this  to  the  proper  parties  and  to 
show  them  in  your  own  way  the  crying 
need  for  visionalizing  the  war  and  the 
sacrifices  which,  it  entails,  to  tlie  for- 
eign-born— and  yes,  to  the  native-born 
also? 

The  Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Co., 

C.  H.  Handerson, 
Advertising  Manager. 

PEOPLE  who  are  writing  to 
PtoNTHis'  Ink  to  .  i  n  q  u  i  r  e  , 
whether  an  advertising  man  is  a 
"non-essential"  may  find  that  the 
above  letter  throws  light  upon  the 
question.  Here  is  an  advertising 
man  who  is  not  merely  working  to 
keep  up  }Jie  morale  of  his  factory 
force  in  the  interests  of'  his'  em- 


ployer, but  is  also  advertising  the 
justness  of  our  cause  in  the  war 
in  the  interests  of  Uncle  Sam. 

In  the  "Priorities  List"  issued 
-Sept.  8  by  the  War  Industries 
Board,  newspapers  and  periodicals 
entered  at  the  postoffice  as  second- 
class  matter  are  recognized  under 
■Class  IV.  Although  house-organs 
are  not  so  recognized,  it  strikes 
us  that  a  man  like  Mr.  Hander- 
son,  who  is  making  better  Ameri- 
cans of  a  great  factory  force,  is 
doing  a  very  important  work  for 
the  country.  The  printing  of  his 
letter  here  may  suggest  to  other 
"internal"  house-organ  editors  and 
advertising  men  generally  how 
they  may  turn  their  talents  to  ac- 
count in  the  national  emergency. 

Reverting  to  the  main  question 
of  whether  an  advertising  man  is 
a  non-essential,  in  war  times. 
Printers'  Ink  can  recall  the 
names  of  two  or  three  who  might 
very  well  be  classified  as  non- 
essential even-  in  peace  times, — 
[Ed.  Printers'  Ink. 


Advertising  on  Expanding  Scale 

J.  Walter  'Thompsok  Company 
New  York 
Editor  of  Printers'  In-k: 

Practically  without  exception,  our  cli- 
ents are  advertising  this  year  on  an  ex- 
panding'scale  in  proportion  to  their  ex- 
panding business, 

In  the  few  instances  where  the  requi- 
sition of  output  or  raw  materials  for 
war  purposes  has  reduced  commercial 
production,  it  will  be  the  policy  of  these 
concerns  to  maintain  their  contact  with 
the  consumer  through  advertising,  and 
titilize  this  time  to  inform  the  puBlic  on 
many  subjects  about  their  institutions 
which  they  have  long  wanted  to  have 
the  public  know,  but  on  account  of  the 
attention  devoted  to  actually  pushing 
sales  in  the  past  they  have  never  taken 
up. 

With  the  exception  of  these  limited 
lines,  the  sales  are  unusually  active  as 
a  result  of  the  very  widespread  increase 
in  earning  capacity. 

Stanley  Kesor. 


Joseph  S.  Vogel  Changes  Name 
and  Position 

Joseph  S.  Vogel,  formerly  with  the 
Br  ear  fey-Hamilton  Company,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  has  become  associated 
wtUi  Martin  Heegstra,  Chicago. 

ilr.  Vogel  has  obtained  court  sanc- 
tion to  change  his  name  to  Joseph  S. 
Older.  , 
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An  acre  of  ground  cuts  up 
into  20  average  town  lots  of 
25  feet  front.  In  this  coun- 
try less  than  one  man  in 
seven  thousand  owns  an  acre 
of  land.  In  the  heart  of  New 
York  City  an  acre  is  worth 
two  million  dollars. 

Up  to  October  first,  this 
year,  subscribers  to  THE 

PEOPLE'S  Home  Journal, 

in  response  to  our  editorial 
appeal,  have  donated  more 
than  600,000  acres  of  land 
for  Bird  Sanctuaries. 

In  terms  of  surface  this 

means  that  nearly  a  thou- 
sand square  miles  have  been 
pledged  to  the  Journal  for 
the  protection  of  insect-eat- 
ing birds.  And  the  work 
has  only  just  commenced. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  intel- 
ligence, patriotism  and  co- 
operation of  our  readers, 
their  response  to  our  Bird 
Sanctuary  appeal  speaks  in 
language  which  anybody  can 
appreciate  and  understand. 


The  People's  Home  Journal 

NEW  YORK 

For  33  Years  the  Magazine  for  Every  Member  of  the  Family 


Acres 
of 

Pride 
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'7  don't  heheve  in  war.  It  is  unbelievable  to  me  that 
any  man  with  a  shadow  of  love  for  his  fellow  men 
should  believe  in  war.  But  I  do  believe  in  THIS  war!" 


IbBWV  MtgmUm fir  Oaittr 


To  badi  up  what  he  says,  Henry  Ford  is  turning  out 
tanks  and  artillery  caissons  by  the  thousand,  and  steel 
helmets  by  the  million. 

"As  soon  as  I  saio  the  war  situation  in  Europe  first 
hand," says  Henry  Ford,  "J  was  convinced  that  this 
toarcouldbteiuledonlyhycrttBhinsdiefiaesof  peace." 

To  do  his  share  of  the  crushing,  Henry  Ford  launches 
everyday  a  complete  "Eagle"  boat— 220  feet  long— that 
spells  a  new  death  to  submarines. 

"The  pn^tosition  is  coldly  logical,  "says  Henry  Ford. 
"To  MIeat  militarism  forever  we  must  crushingly 
defeat  Germany.         This  is  our  Job  at_  a  Nation!" 

"DEAp  "Our  Job  as  a  Nation"  in  Hearst's  for  October. 
-■■V  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  anti-pacifist  docu- 
ment the  War  has  yet  produced.  No  bellicose  publican, 
welcoming  war  with  willing  words,  compares  in  determi- 
nation with  the  quiet  sincerity  of  this  man  who  hates  war 
— and  sees  its  grim  necesaty  nevertheless! 

If  you  ever  wonder  whether  all  your  sacrifices  are  really 
worth  while — whether  any  peace  wouldn't  be  better  than 
another  Winter  in  the  trenches — whether  after  all,  we 
really  know  what  we  are  fighting  for— don't  fail  to  read 
what  Henry  Ford  has  to  say  in  the  October  Number  of 


Wears 

Jl  Jl  MAGAZINE 

The  Magazine  with  a  Mission 


AUEBICAN. 

WAaniNOTW*.  MpL  IU-G«eaJ  Fflnhine-B  dtn*tcti  to^af  Birr 
AdOt  rnm  ptirel  mwnniflr^  jiud  i»rrH»d  tviAUon  utmrr  i 


(k^  Tovm,  Lb*  diir  vki  vtaniiiluj  i 
BBITISH. 


pvir  rWliief  tta  unit  vltbaot  ion- 


paM  north  eT  BloHiTca 


  _  .  fcifc* 


D«t|bbartaood 

a]iio4  ■ttmipti  B^lb  Qune'l]iraW«n 


Una  «^  urauwd  ilie&iLr  6orUi-»«i  oi  BaUaa- 


Hearst's  Magazine  for  October  is  being  advertised 


Buy  a  Bond! 

Or  eyesy  SlOO  you  lavest  in  Liberty 
Bonds  more  tiun  one-third^-SdS— is 
spent  for  you  by  ooe  great  ioslituCioo— ^ 
IJ.  Ordnance. 

**Wh4n  the  kUtmr^  t>n9l7.19  b 


Ott^Ur,  "tilt  <ftflff  ft*  ama^eJ  tfa 
ofah^  Or^aneeluia  don:** 


U  you  have  been  worried  by  tales  of  our 
boys  in  France  fighting  without  airphmeB* 
witbout  cannon,,  without  mschine-^uQs; 
tfll«8  of  W»r  DepfUtment  failures^  read— 

"THE  WORLD'S  Greatest  BtrsrvEss— 

U.  S.  Okdnance"  and  flet  the  real  story. 

tn  tt  H'V/f«im  Almon  Watff  jgwei  you  fadt 
thai  ariij  m^A*  yoif  itfaJta  tfl  JMlir  ■MBB' 
m  Lihatj  Bpnttm. 

IFvou  don't  wish  to  tiiiak  well  of  yotir 
Government  yon  won't  want  H«mtfft 
ttlis  month  or  any  Q\h&,  Bitt  if  yOu 
r«ally  prefer  to  he  patriotic — to  buy 
your  Bonds  ^lidly — don't  fail  to  read 
"TheWorld's  Greatest  Buainesft"  in  Oaober 
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UAt  recipient^ 
iSees  SutONE 

^T^HE    recipient  ,  of 
A  your  printed  mat- 
ter doesn't  know  how 
many  thousand  book- 
lets you  are  mailing — 
nor  does  he  care.  He 

receives  only  one. 

By  that  one,  he  judges 
your  product  and  you. 

Better  mail  fewer  booklets,  and 
make  each  one  fully  express  the 
quality  of  your  goods  and  your 
house.    Choose  a  paper  whose 
texture   and    color   suggest  not 
only  the  prestige-  of  your  product, 
but  also  its  character: — its  deli- 
cacy or  rjaggedness,  its  femininity 
or  dignity. 

The  resultant  saving  in  paper, 
posiagc  delivery  and  time  both 
improves   your   cost   sheets  and 
helps  in  the  war-tiraa  elimination 
of  waste. 

Your  printer  or  advertising  agent 
will  find  the  Strathmore  Quality 
Paper  that  expresses  the  idea  you 
wish  to  convey. 

1 

"The  Language  of  Pifper."  It 
shorn  the  difference  in  papers  lor 
dWermt  merehandise. 

t-^J*  '"^^l 

Strathmore  Paper  Co. 
Mittineague,  Mass. 

Stmtkmore 

Oll3.htM  rSJJQT^ 

M 

War-Time  Advertising  Puts  a  Brand 
of  Peanuts  on  National  Map 

Planters'  Nut  and  Chocolate  Co.  Builds  Trade-Mark  Prestige  Against 
After-the-War  Competition 

By  John  Allen  Murphy 


A MANUFACTURER  does  not 
have  to  be  in  the  peanut  busi- 
ness to  get  a  valuable  war-time 
iesson  out  of  the  story  of  the 
Planters'  Nut, and  Chocolate  Com- 
pany. The  man  who  makes  bricks 
or  cheese,  or  who  sells  canned 
goods,  fabrics  or  whatnot  will  find 
a  suggestion  in  the  advertising  ef- 
forts of  this  confectionery  house 
that  may  throw  new  light  on  his 
own  problems. 
The  Planters  people  have  be- 
.  dome  advertisers  since  the  United 
States  entered  the  war.  The  ad- 
vertising is  not  intended  to  stimu- 
late immediate  consumption  of 
peanut  products.  The  concern  has 
all  the  business  it  can  possibly  take 
care  of.  If  it  could  get  more  pea- 
nuts, it  couid  easily  do  more 
business.  The  advertising,  there- 
fore, is  for  the  purpose  of  firmly 
establishing  the  trade-mark  and 
to  give  it  a  national  standing. 
When  normal  conditions  are  re- 
stored the  trade-mark  will  then 
not  only  strengthen  the  company 
against  the  ruthless  price  compe- 
tition, which  customarily  besets 
this  field,  but  it  will  also  help  the 
company  to  introduce  new  peanut  ■ 
products,  which  it  intends  to  bring 
out  from  time  to  time. 

Building  good  will  for  a  trade- 
mark against  the  return  of  peace 
is  something  that  a  number  of  ad- 
vertisers are  doing.  That,  in 
itself,  to  the  concern  that  is  will- 
ing to  keep  up  its  advertising  is 
not  a  particularly  difficult  prob- 
lem. The  task  facing  the  Plant- 
ers' company,  however,  presents 
some  complications  that  lend  in- 
terest to  its  campaign. 

Nationalizing  a  brand  of  salted 
peanuts  is  not  boys'  play.  For 
that  matter  nationalizing  any  kind 
of  a_  confection  is  not  the  easiest 
job  in  the  world.  There  is  some- 
thing inherent  in  the  confectionery 

6."; 


trade,  just  as  there  is  in  flour  mill- 
ing and  in  some  other  lines  that 
inclines  to  make  it  a  local  busi- 
ness. A  large  portion  of  the 
candy  business  of  the  United 
States  is  done  by  local  manufac- 
turers. They  operate  intensively 
near  home  and  in  a  few  nearby 
States,  but  beyond  that  many  of 
them  make  scarcely  any  attempt  to 
do  business. 

There  ig,  of  course,  a  very  good 
reason  for  the  local  nature  of  the 
confectionery  industry.  Freshness 
is  a  very  desirable  quality  in 
candy.  All  soft  candies  tend  to 
harden  quickly  and  they  should 
not  be  tied  up  too  long  in  the 
course  of  distribution  before  beTng 
consumed.  To  build  up  and  hold 
a  good  trade  on  confectionery  a 
merchant  must  maintain  a  rapid 
rate  of  turnover  on  his  stock.  "To 
do  this  the  retailer  is  inclined  to 
buy  from  nearby  points.  Of 
course  many  of  the  most  success- 
ful confectioners  manufacture  a 
good  deal  of  the  candy  that  they 
retail.  Often  their  best  trade- 
winning  specialties  are  their  own 
make. 

WHY  SALTED  PEANUT  SALES  VAMED 

This  condition  affected  pretty 
much  the  whole  confectionery  line. 
It  even  applied  to  gum,  before  the 
days  of  Wrigley,  the  American 
Chicle  Company  and  other  na- 
tional promoters  of  gum,  In  the 
old  days  the  gum  business  was 
dominated  by  sectional  brands. 
The  condition  certainly  applied  to 
salted  peanuts.  There  were  hun- 
dreds of  different  kinds.  In  al- 
most every  town  some  individual 
or  firm  put  up  salted  peanuts  and 
sold  them  through  the  local  stores. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  concerns 
in  the  business  covered  consider- 
able territory.  Some  of  these  peo- 
ple had  the  knack  of  getting  a 
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most  delicious  tastiness  into  the 
article  ^nd  hence  built  up  a  splen- 
did business.  In  other  cases  the 
product  was  valueless  and  the 
horning  business  died  of  inanition. 
As  a  result  salted  peanut  sales 
were  very  spotted.  In  some  dis- 
tricts the  per  capita  consumption 
was  heavy,  but  in  other  sections 
it  amounted  to  very  little. 
Doctors  and  others  occasionally 
advised  people  to  eat  more  pea- 
aatSj  as  they  are  a 
valuable  concentrated 
food,  but  as  is  usual, 
people  paid  little  at- 
tention to  the  advice. 
The  only  way  to  get 
people  to  eat  more  of 
any  kind  of  food  is 
constantly  to  keep  its 
merits  before  them 
by  advertising  and  to 
arrange  tfie  distrihu- 
tion  so  that  it  will  at 
all  times  be  conveni- 
ent for  them  to  buy 
thfi  food. 

Obviously,  then, 
there  was  a  well  de- 
fined field  for  a  salted 
peanut  to  be  sold  na- 
tionally and  to  be  ad- 
vertised in  the  same 
way.  Many  candy 
manufacturers,  d  e  - 
spite  the  local  char- 
acter of  the  industry, 
were  able  to  over- 
come the  difficulties 
in  front  of  them  and 
to  find  a  broad  oppor- 
tunity for  expansion 
in  the  national  mar- 
ket. Then  why  not 
halted  peanuts?  The  candy  peo- 
ple found  ways  to  keep  the  prod- 
uct in  prime  condition  until  it 
reached  the  ultimate  buyer. 
Couldn't  some  way  be  found  to 
Iceep  peanuts  fresh  until  they 
reached  the  consumer  in  a  distant 
state?  Getting  the  package  or 
the  method  of  packing  right  is 
very  often  all  that  a  product 
needs  to  justify  its  national  ex- 
ploitation. 

The  Planters'  Nut  and  Choco- 
late Company  found  a  way  to 
overcome  At  packing  difficulty. 
The  method  that  it  uses  was  de- 
scribed a  year  ago  in  Fbihtebs' 


InKj  when  mention  was  made  of 
the  company's  try-out  campaign  in 
New  England.  Briefly  stated  this 
plan  is :  The  peanuts  are  delivered 
to  the  dealer  in  air-tight  tin  cans, 
holding  ten  pounds.  In  each  can 
also  comes  enough  empty  glassine 
bags  to  hold  the  contents  of  the 
can  when  sold  at  the  rate  of  five 
cents  or  six  cents  a  bag.  The  bags, 
of  course,  are  plainly  marked 
"Planters'  Pennant  whole  blanched 


WHIMSICAL  COPY  THAT  WAS  FEATUHED  TO  DRAW 
ATTENTION  TO  TRADE- MARK 


salted  peanuts."  The  dealer  also 
receives  an  air-tight  glass  jar  for 
the  display  of  the  nuts.  If  the  re- 
tailer has  any  business  at  all  it 
should  take  him  no  time  to  dispose 
of  ten  pounds,  after  the  can  has 
been  opened.  Thus  there  is  no 
chance  for  the  nuts,  to  lose  their 
freshness.  The  weakness  in  the  plan 
is  that  it  makes  substitution  easy. 
The  advertising  is  gradually  mini- 
mizing this  possibility,  however.  As 
the  trade-mark  and  the  method  of 
selling  become  familiar  to  the 
consumer  there  is  less  opportunity 
for  widespead  substitution. 
The  company  I  madla'^flj^'adver- 


This  is  the  magazine 

bought  by  more  than 
a  MILLION  people 
every  month. 

T^HIS  is  the  magazine  that  publishes 
the  work  of  writers  and  artists  uni- 
versaJJy  recogmzed  as  the  greatest  ia 
all  the  world. 

That's  why  more  thao  1»000»000 
people  buy  it  and  why  millions  read  it. 

That's  why  any  newsdenle^^^i^  tdi 
you  that  it  is  the  fastest  selling  moga- 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Robert  J.  Danby 

joined  the  Nordhem  organization 
on  October  first.  Mr.  Danby  needs 
no  introduction  to  the  advertisers 
of  this  country.  His  long  experi- 
ence in  the  periodical  field  speaks 
for  itself.  We  regard  hini  as  a 
very  desirable  accession  to  the 
Poster  field  and  are  glad  to  have 
him  in  our  goodly  company. 

I\AN  •  B  •  NORDHEM  CO- 

^sier  SJdverUsin^  in  l/ie 
Xlniied  cfiales  and  ©mada 

Bessemer  Building,  Pittshurgb,  Pa. 

Offices  in  Buffalo,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  Cleveland 

Canadian  Representatives 
THE  WADSWORTH-NATHANSON  CO. 
504  C.  P.  R.  BuiuHKG 
Toronto 
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tising  debut  in  1917,  when  an  ex-, 
perimental  campaign  was  tried  out 
in  New  England  newspapers.  At 
the  same  time  some  work  was 
done  on  the  elevated  and  subway 
cars  in  New  York,  This  year  the 
scope  of  the  campaign  was  in- 
creased. National  mediums  were 
used,  principally  a  number  of 
pages  in  one  of  the  big  weeklies. 
The  copy  was  of  a  whimsical  na- 
ture. Children  at  play  were  fea- 
tured prominently,  the  idea  being 
that  a  child  in  action  is  always 
sure  to  attract  the  attention  of 
grown-ups.  The  trade-mark,  to- 
gether with  the  house's  trade 
character,  Mr.  Peanut,  were 
played  up.  Every  effort  was  made 
to  dignify  the  proposition,  as 
somehow  peanuts  always  seemed 
to  be  a  fit  subject  for  the  joke- 
smith.  No  attempt,  though,  was 
made  to  intensify  demand  as  the 
company  had  all  the  business  it 
could  handle.  The  dominant  pur- 
pose of  the  copy  has  been  to  ac- 
quaint the  public  with  the  trade- 
mark and  with  the  package. 

And  in  this  it  has  suceeded  be- 
yond expectations.  That  this  is 
true  there  is  one  very  convincing 
piece  of  evidence.  'VVhile  ,the  back- 
bone of  the  Planters'  line  is  the 
_salted  peanut,  the  company  is 
■gradually  bringing  out  a  varied 
family  of  other  peanut  products. 
These  consist  mainly  of  different 
kinds  of  peanut  bars  in  which 
very  little  sugar  is  used.  Con- 
fectionery that  does  not  require 
much  sugar  is  in  a  very  fortunate 
position  these  days.  Since  the 
manufacturers  can  get  only  50  per 
cent  of  the  sugar  they  used  last 
year,  they  are  naturally  concen- 
trating what  they  can  get  into  the 
manufacture  of  their  most  popular 
sellers.  Of  course  they  are  also 
favoring  candies  that  require  lit- 
tle sugar.  But  even  then  there  is 
hardly  enough  of  the  best  selling 
brands  to  keep  the  trade  supplied 
to  the  limit  of  dematid.  A  retailer 
will  get  in  a  shipment  of  some 
kind  of  confectionery  that  he  has 
been  pushing  for  years.  Often 
the  entire  lot  will  sell  out  in  a 
few  days  and  sometimes  in  a  few 
hours.  It  may  be  a  long  time  be- 
fore he  can  get  any  more.  In  the 
meantime  he  has  to  buy  candy 


wherever  he  can  get  it  and  not 
be  too  particular  about  the  brand. 
The  chances  are  that  the  dealer 
in  his  emergency  buying  will  stock 
several  of  the  little-sugar  grades 
of  candy,  because  those  may  be 
the  only  kinds  he  can  get.  In 
this  way  he  is  likely  to  accumu- 
late quite  an  assortment  of  un- 
known brands.  In  this  way  Plant- 
ers* nut  bars  have  found  their 
way  into  many  a  dealer's  stock 
and  probably  much  more  quickly 
than  they  would  were  the  currents 
of  trade  normal.  But  here  is  the 
point  where  we  find  that  the  com- 
pany's advertising  has  been  getting 
the  trade^mark  across  to  the  pub- 
lic. A  number  of  dealers  have 
told  the  writer  that  when  people 
are  unable  to  get  their  favorite 
brand  of  candy,  they  look  over 
the  strange  stock  on  display  rather 
suspiciously,  hoping  against  hope 
that  after  all  they  may  be  able  to 
see  something  that  appeals  to 
them. 

These  dealers  say  that  it  is  truly 
surprising  how  many  will  finally 
pounce  on  the  Planters'  bar  with 
a  glow  of  recognition  in  their 
.eyes.  The  name  has  already  come 
to  mean  something  to  them. 
Many  people  will  ask,  "Are  these 
put  out  by  the  concern  that  ad- 
vertises salted  peanuts?"  And 
because  of  this  consumer  ac- 
ceptance the  Planters'  line  is  rap- 
idly entering  that  class  of  well- 
known  confections  that  the  dealer 
has  great  difficulty  in  keeping 
stocked  in  these  days  of  acute 
shorts^es.  The  advertising  of  the 
salted  peanuts,  with  the  trade- 
mark featured,  is  leading  the 
whole  "family"  into  the  market. 

Evidently  those  folks  who  said 
there  was  nothing  distinctive 
enough  about  a  salted  peanut  to 
make  it  advertisable  were  mis- 
taken. The  experience  of  this 
company  demonstrates  one  of 
those  broad,  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  marketing  that  can  be 
widely  applied. 

Newspaper  Representative 
Training  for  Army 

Ensign  W,  Conklin.  of  Verree  & 
Conklin,  Inc.,  New  York,  newspaper 
advertising  represeatatives,  has  enlisted 


Use  of  Advertising  Inserts  on 
Coated  Paper 

Serenty-Pound  Stock  Is  the  Maximum,  Unless  Inserts  Were  Printed 
Prior  to  August  22 


ADVERTISERS  may  use,  with- 
out fear  of  transgressing  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  War 
Industries  Board,  advertising  in- 
serts on  coated  stock  of  heavier 
than  70  pounds  weight  if  the  in- 
serts were  printed  prior  to  Au- 
gust 22,  1918.  Inserts  printed  since 
August  22  on  paper  above  the 
seventy-pound  maximum  are  not 
aflowable  for  inclusion  in  the  ad- 
vertising sections  of  periodicals. 
Nor  can  this  prohibition  be  waived 
because  of  the  circumstance  that 
the  heavy  coated  stock  was  con- 
tracted for,  or  was  even  delivered 
at  the  printing  establishment  prior 
to  August  22  if  the  actual  print- 
ing had  not  commenced  by  that 
date. 

This,  in  effect,  is  the  ruling 
gi-icn  to  Printers'  Ink  this  week 
at  the*  Pulp  and  Paper  Section  of 
the  War  Industries  Board  on  the 
status  of.ceated  paper  inserts  for 
inclusion  in  magazines  or  other 
periodicals.  In  asking  for  a  ruling 
it  was  explained  to  the  officials 
that  it  is  the  custom  of  a  number 
of  national  advertisers  to  arrange 
long  in  advance  for  the  printing 
of  all  the  coated  paper  inserts  that 
will  be  required  for  an  advertising 
campaign  that  extends  over  some 
months.  Thus,  it  has  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Printers'  Ink 
that  when  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Section  clapped  down  its  recent 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  coated 
paper  a  number  of  advertisers  had 
contracted  for,  and  in  some  in- 
stances had  deliveries  on  the  in- 
serts required  for  the  autumn, 
winter  and  spring  months  of 
1918-19,  the  season  of  the  year 
when  the  use  of  this  form  of  ad- 
vertising is  heaviest. 

The  officials  at  Washington 
agreed  with  the  view  that  to  pro- 
hibit absolutely  the  use  of  inserts 
already  printed  would  involve  an 
absolute  waste,  and  in  accordance 
with  their'avowed  policy  to  allow 
the  use  of  all  printed  matter  in 
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the  hands  of  advertisers  when  the 
restrictions  went  into  effect  they 
are  willing  to  grant  exemptions  as 
above  indicated.  Incidentally  they 
ask  that  it  be  emphasized  to  ad- 
vertisers that  they  are  still  free 
to  use  inserts  on  coated  paper  up 
to  the  seventy-pound  weight.  In- 
asmuch as  the  large  mail-order 
houses  have,  by  preference,  used 
sixty-pound  coated  stock  for  their 
catalogue  inserts  for  a  long  time 
past  with  apparent  satisfaction,  it 
is  hoped  that  advertisers  may  be 
able  to  make  out  fairly  well  with 
magazine  inserts  on  stock  that 
does  not  exceed  the  seventy-pound 
deadline. 

PUBLISHERS  ARE  HELD  RESPONSIBLE 

Although  the  advertiser  must, 
obviously,  be  conversant  with  the 
limitations  imposed  by  the  War 
Industries  Board  upon  coated 
paper  inserts,  the  officials  at 
Washington  are  at  pains  to  im- 
press the  fact  tiiat  all  their  deal- 
ings in  such  matters  are  with  the 
publishers  who  make  use  of  in-' 
serts.  The  Pulp  and  Paper  Sec- 
tion holds  the  periodical  publisher 
responsible  and  does  not  look  to 
the  advertiser  in  the  matter  even 
though  the  printing  of  the  inserts 
was  done  in  an  advertiser's  own 
plant  If  the  War  Industries 
Board  is  prompted  to  ask  for  an 
explanation  of  an  apparent  dis- 
regard of  regulations  in  the  use  of 
coated  paper  inserts  the  explana- 
tion will  be  asked  of  the  pub- 
lisher and  not  of  the  advertiser.* 

Because  it  is  customary  for  the 
officials  at  Washington  to  ask  ex- 
planations of  apparent  indiscre- 
tions in  the  use  of  paper  and  be- 
cause an  eSoft  is  made  to  keep 
fairly  close  tab  on  the  newspapers, 
magazines  and  other  advertising 
mediums,  it  is  suggested  that  it 
will  be  a  good  idea  for  every  pub- 
lisher wh,en  admitting  to  his  pub- 
lication an  insert  on  stock  above 
seventy-pound  weight^voluntarily 
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MAIN  oFFKE.  WORLD  euii.biNa.nnKiKw 

UPT0«H0fFl<!e.C0B,9B!?ST.««H0IUI*AM 
HARLEM  £l/flCe.I*S  WEST  BSTflaTHEEt 

■nDOKimomixi,,,  pulton  stmct. 


hiMhomq  .. Jtdtotoi:'  lYi  1918  i 


ABOUT  DEALER  IKFLDEiiCE. 


Dear  Sales  Manager  :- 

In  spite  of  never-ending  over- 
solicitation  there  Is  one  way  in  which 
"the  dealer"  is  still  just  as  vulnerable 
as  the,  rest  of  us,. 

He  has  his  favorite  newspaper^ 

Arid  he  is  not  suspicloxts  of 
unresponsiyfe  when  his  fa.vorite  newspaper 
.B|)eak&t 

Have  you  always  taken  this  into 
consideration,  when  choosing  an,  advertising, 
medium  for  an  introductory  campaign? 

IM  HKW  TOIK,  the  Retail  Merchant's 
own  home  (and  store) -paper  la  TflE  HliW  ■YORK 
ViOKLD, 

Tias  WORLD,  Morning,  Evening  and 
Simday,  is  the  possessor  of  the  only  really 
truly  DEALKR  INEIiUEBCE . 

We  have  canvassed  hundreds  of 
retailers  on  this  point  (we  shall  Canvass 
f^any  thousands),  and  we  Know  whereof  we  speak. 

May  we  show  you? 

Yours  very  "truly, 

THE  ECEALIIRS  OWN  liKTfSPApER' 3 

MEEGH^EffSIHa  DEEARIWEMT. 
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to  make  an  explanation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances to  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Section  without  waiting  for  an 
inquiry  from  that  quarter. 

What  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Sec- 
tion desires  from  the  publisher 
under  such  circumstances  is  a 
statement  in  writing  (in  the  form 
of  an  affidavit  under  oath  if  the 
publisher  prefers)  declaring  that 
the  insert  on  coated  paper  above 
the  allowable  weight  was  printed 
prior  to  August  22.  Naturally  the 
publisher  is  expected  to  look  to 
the  advertiser  whose  insert  he  is 
circulating  for  whatever  assur- 
ances he  may  deem  requisite  that 
the  inserts  have  been  put  on  the 
press  prior  to  the  date  mentioned. 
Whatever  the  form  of  the  declara- 
tion that  the  publisher  may  ask 
and  receive  from  the  advertiser  he 
is  not  expected  to  forward  a  copy 
of  this  guarantee  to  Washington, 
and  in  the  average  case  there  will 
probably  be  no  occasion  for  .him 
thus  to  back  up  his  own  state- 
ment, although,  naturally,  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Section  is  quite  willing 
to  receive  such  confirmation  if  he 
prefers  to  have  it  on  file  along 
with  his  own  justi6cation. 

INSERTS    CHARGED    AG  A 1 N  ST  PUB- 
LISHER'S TONNAGE 

A,  question  that  has  been  raised 
repeatedly  of  late  by  periodical 
publishers  whose  custom  it  is  to 
admit  to  their  advertising  sections 
inserts  furnished  from  outside 
sources  and  printed  in  outside 
plants  is  whether  or  not  the 
amount  of  the  paper  stock  repre- 
sented in  such  inserts  is  to  be 
"charged"  against  the  tonnage  al- 
lowed the  publisher.  The  answer 
to  all  such  questions  is  in  the  af- 
firmative. The  publisher  is  the 
"user"  of  the  paper  within  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  regulations  at 
Washington  and  he  must,  in  ef- 
fect, account  for  the  amount  of 
paper  involved  out  of  his  quota. 

This  is  a  question  that  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  inserts  on 
heavy  coated  paper  printed  prior 
to  August  22  nor,  indeed,  to  in- 
serts on  coated  stock  of  any 
weight  but,  on  the  contrary,  in- 
volves the  establishment  of  a  prin- 
ciple governing  all  manner  of  in- 


serts, supplements,  etc.  Broadly, 
everything  that  goes  out  under  a 
publisher's  imprint'  comes  out  of 
his  paper  allowance  and  he  is  no 
less  a  debtor  in  this  relation  if  his 
output  encompasses'  inserts  that 
.  were  prepared  complete  in  print- 
ing plants  outside  his  control  or 
if  he  printed  the  inserts  in  his  own 
establishment  but  on  stock  that 
was  furnished  him  by  the  adver- 
tiser for  this  specific  purpose.  In 
other  words,  the  war  necessity  is 
considered  to  call  for  a  limitation 
of  the  paper  consumption  by  each 
publisher,  not  merely  a  restriction 
of  paper  purchases,  and  thus  the 
publisher  is  not  supposed  to  ex- 
ceed his  ration  even  if  he  has  a 
contribution  of  paper  stock  from 
an  outside  source  which,  on  the 
face  of  things,  should  allow  his 
own  stock  ,to  go  farther. 

In  charging  up  the  stock  repre- 
sented by  inserts  against  a  pub- 
lisher's allotted  tonnage  there  will, 
however,  Printers'  Ink  is  as- 
sured, be  no  action  at  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Section  that  will 
operate  to  penalize  a  publisher  for 
the  allowable  use  by  advertisers  of 
coated  stock  of  a  weight  in  excess 
of  seventy  pounds.  That  is  to  say, 
if  an  advertiser  presents  for  in- 
sertion coated  stock  inserts  printed 
on,  say,  100-pound  paper  on  a  date 
prior  to  August  22,  the  publisher 
Is  warranted  in  admitting-  such  in- 
serts in  full  assurance  that  the 
deduction  therefor  from  his  ton- 
nage allowance  will  be  as  though 
seventy-pound  stock  and  not  100- 
pound  stock  were  in  use.  In  short, 
all  inserts  on  stock  above  the 
seventy-pound  limit  -(supposing  o£ 
course  that  circumstances  war- 
rant the  circulation  of  this  heavier 
stock)  will  be  figured  on  the 
seventy-pound  basis. 


P.  J".  O'Conner,  formerly  with  Horse- 
less Age,  and  fcr  some  ytfars  with  the 
Philadelphia  North  American,  has  joined 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Automobile 
Trade  Directory,  'Philadelphia,  as  man- 
ager of  the  Michigan  division. 


After  October  15  ihere  will  be  no 
canned  spaghetti  or  macaroni  available 
for  distribution  by  manufacturers.  This 
is  due  to  the  shortage  of  steel  and  its 
e fleet  on  the  available  supply  of  tin 
plate. 
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Oplex  Signs  and  the 
Lightless  Night  Order 

at  the  s^ns  tn  this  picture. 

^Jote  how  the  Oplex  stands  out  with  its  snow  white, 
raised,  glass  letters—that  is  what  gives  Flexlume 
Oplex  Signs  day  value  as  well  as  night  value.  It 
keeps  them  working  for  you  twenty-four  hOQftt. 
y. 

lilghts  cut  down  the  effectiveness  of  Flnclumc 
less  than  IS  per  cent  in  the  Wm  and  30  per  cent 

 ist.   In  the  East  just  four  dark  xdf&xta  out  of  seven 

nights,  and  in  addition,  there  are  seven  days  the  Oplex  si^  b 
ttkxag  foryo«— jwst  four  dark  spots  out  of  14,  and  only 
as  much  in  the  West  where  there  are  two  UghtleM 
it».   No  other  sign  can  give  you  such  value  for  your 
ney.    They  lack  the  Oplex  day  effect. 

We  woold  like  io  Ml  yon  mont  ubout  OpS»M 
Sigfta.  Jn»t  M  Ua  favour  9ommtiung  of  yoar 
n9Bda  «o  that  we  m»y  Bend  yoti  a  sketch 
ahowiag  Aoir  your  aiga   wiH  look  and  tb« 


The  Flexlmne  Sign  Co., 
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MUST  REGISTER 

For  Ibe  SelKlive  Ik'sfl  qo 

SEPT.  12 

PENALTY  POfc  r^lLUBI  TO  UCtSTXJl 

ONE  YEAR  rMPRISONMENT 

t  H  CIOWMJI 


Provost  Marshc 

These  reproductions  show  how 
September  Twelfth,  Nineteen  E 
Street  Cars         Maine  to  Cali 

Forty-eight  hours  after  copji 
Washington,  these  Announcem 
in  New  York,  Qiicago,  San  Frai 
city  and  town  were  waiting  f oi 
for  immediate  display. 


Hosted  by  Goodie 


Between  the  Ages  of  18  and  45  (both 
jadasive)  excc^  those  previouily  mastered 

MUST  REGI5TE 

For  the  SELECTIVE  SERVICE  DRAFT 

SEPTEMBER  1 

— *  PENALTY  FOR  FAILURE  TO  REGISTER  * 

One  J'CAF  imprisoTiTnent,  and  NO  man  can 
exonerate  himself  by  pernienl  of  fine 


Crowder's  Order 


for  the  SELECTIVE  DRAFT  of 
by  the  miUions  of  daUy  riders  in 


kver  Lonu  Distance  telephone  by 
»r  display.  Presses  were  held  ready 
h*leansy  and  corps  of  men  in  each 
t^ould  release  the  Announcements 


^  FRIENDLY  WARNING! 

TW  penalty  for  failure  to  res- 
btcr  September  12.  provided 
ycm  are  between  the  eges  ti 
18  and  45  (both  indusiVe) 
mi  are  DOt  in  the  first  draft— 
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THE  PfflLADELPHIA  RECORD 

and  its  neighboft' 


Line  May  Be  Drawn  on  Aspirin 
Advertising 

Toning  Down  of  Copy  of  Bayer  Co.  Likely 


IT  is  almost  certain  that  the 
Bayer  Company,  Inc.,  will  in 
ttie  immediate  future  be  called 
upon  by  the  Alien  Property  Cus- 
todian to  tone  down  in  certain 
respects  (and  possibly  to  restrict 
the  amount  of  space  given  to)  its 
advertising  of  aspirin.  This  is 
the  information  that'  comes  to 
Printers'  Ink  this  week  from 
first-hand  authority  at  Washing- 
ton. It  is  the  answer  for  the 
time  being  to  the  criticism  that 
has  been  aroused  by  the  current 
copy  of  a  house  of  German  origin 
and  financial  backing,  even. though 
the  concern  has  been  under  the 
management  of  Americans  in  re- 
cent months,  by  reason  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Alien  Property  Cus- 
todian. 

In  consequence  of  the  com- 
plaints lodged,  the  advertising  of 
Bayer  tablets  and  capsules  of  as- 
pirin, has  during  the  past  fort- 
night received  very  careful  con- 
sideration at  the  hands  of  A. 
Mitchell  Palmer,  Alien  Property 
Custodian,  and  his  associates. 
While  no  definite  decision  has 
yet  been  reached,  Printers'  Ink 
is  advised  that  corrective  meas- 
ures of  a  kind  will  almost  cer- 
tainly be  taken  with  a  yiew  to 
removing  whatever  cause  exists 
for  legitimate  criticism. 

It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that 
if  the  Bayer  Company  is  asked 
to  modify  its  advertising,  the  re- 
qilest  by  the  Alien  Property  Cus- 
todian, will  have  to  be  based  on 
grounds  not  extensively  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  criticisms 
recently  lodged  against  this  ad- 
vertising. In  other  words,  although 
certain  indictments  can  consistent- 
ly be  drawn  against  Bayer  adver- 
tising these  indictments  are  not 
precisely  the  ones  suggested  by 
papular  criticism.  Some  of  those 
who  have  lodged  protest  have 
taken  umbrage  at  features  of  the 
Bayer  copy  that  are  really  unim- 
peachable and  have  likewise  im- 


puted to  this  copy  an  attempted 
significance  that  it  is  felt  in 
Washington  does  not  really  ex- 
ist. 

If  the  soft  pedal  is,  at  Mr. 
Palmer's  hint,  placed  on  Bayer 
advertising,  if  will  be  primarily 
because  the  conclusion  has  been 
reached  that  the  aggregate  of 
space  used  and  the  character  of 
copy  employ-ed  transcends  the 
permission  for  advertising  that 
will  maintain  the  good  will  and  . 
the  equities  of  a  coi-poration  of 
foreign  origin.  If  Washington 
objects  to  Bayer  advertising  it 
■  will  be  because  it  is  reasoned 
that  Bayer  is  overdoing  a  good 
thing  rather  than  because  of  any 
misstatement  of  fact  or  infringe- 
ment of  the  rights  of  American 
competitive  concerns. 

AssuAnce  is  given  to  Phinters' 
Ink  that  the  policy  of  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian  with  respect 
to  advertising  by  foreign-owned 
corporations  that  have  been  taken 
over  is  exactly  the  same  as  it 
has  been  throughout  the  past 
year.  The  solicitude  of  the  Prop- 
erty Custodian  is  to  preserve  the 
tangible  and  intangible  assets  of 
every  concern  of  which  posses- 
sion  is  taken — to  maintain  each 
institution  as  a  prosperous  going 
concern.  Each  case  is  consid- 
ered individually  and  yet  the  gen- 
eral policy  is  to  permit  and  sanc- 
tion whatever  advertising  may  be 
necessary  to  maintain  that  effi- 
ciency. 

Measured  by  this  rule  it  is  con- 
ceivable— although  officially  Wash- 
ington does  not  advance  this  view 
— that  there  is  nothing  unethical 
in  those  portions  of  Bayer  copy 
which  have  emphasized  that  the 
manufacture  of  Bayer  tablets 
and  capsules  is  "100  per  cent 
American"  and  "completely  under 
American  control"  and  that 
"Every  officer  and  director  of  the 
Bayer.  Company,  Inc.,  is  an 
American."     Every  reader  who 
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has  any  appreciation  of  the  losses 
that  have  been  sustained  by  cer- 
tain American-made  specialties 
simply  because  of  German  trade 
names  and  formulas  of  German 
origin  can  readily  realize  that  if 
the  full  measure  of  Teuton  taint 
had  been  allowed  to  continue  to 
attach  to  Bayer  products'  there 
might  have  been  very  little  Bayer 
good  will  after  the  war. 

If  then,  a  halt  or  a  slower  pace 
is  called  for  in  Bayer  advertising 
it  will  be  not  so  much  because 
the  Americanization  of  the  com- 
pany has  been  emphasized  in  the 
copy  as  by  reason  of  a  feeling  at 
Washington  that  the  Bayer  direc- 
tors, Americans  though  they  be, 
have  gone  farther  than  the  cir- 
cumstances warranted  under  the 
injunction  or  permission  to  ad- 
vertise sufficiently  to  keep  the 
business  intact  and  thriving  and 
to  keep  the  trade-mark  alive. 
Evem  if  Bayer  advertising  were 
to  disappear  altogether  under 
this  disapproval  it  would  not  sig- 
nify that  the  Alien  Proprfty  Cus-  , 
todian  is  adverse  to  advertising- 
calculated  merely  to  allow  an 
alien-owned  corporation  to  keep 
its  head  above  water. 

Some  of  the  criticisms  that 
have  been  lodged  against  Bayer 
advertising  are,  in  the  unemo- 
tional Washington  view,  not  well 
taken.  For  example,  Dr.  Charles 
A.  Herty,  former  president  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  in 
an  open  address  at  the  Exposi- 
tion of  Chemical  Industries  was 
reported  to  call  attention  to  a 
Governmentally-backed  campa^ 
in  favor  of  "foreign-made  as- 
pirin" with  the  intimation  that 
the  advertising  conveyed  the  im- 
pression that  the  foreign-made 
product  was  superior  to  the  com- 
petitive American  article  with  the 
result  that  certain  consumers  in- 
sist on  the  German  drug.  Close 
scrutiny  at  Washington  of  the 
Bayer  copy  used  to  date  fails  to 
disclose  any  statements  that  the 
average  individual  could  con-, 
strue  as  a  claim  for  superiority 
based  on  German  origin  or  affili- 
ations. Whatever  claim  of  su- 
periority is  made  is  merely  the 
claim  of  Bayer  reliability  and  as 


for  the  charge  that  Bayer  aspirin 
is  played  up  as  a  "German-made 
drug,"  the  copy  in  not  a  few  in- 
stances specifies  that  the  product 
"has  been  made  in  America — on 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson — since 
1904." 

Another  opinion  communicated 
to  Printers'  Ink  at  Washington 
is  that  even  if  it  be  granted  for 
the  sake  of  argument  that  the 
Bayer  Company  has,  under  the 
circumstances,  been  going  it  a 
bit  strong  in  the  amount  of  ad- 
vertising carried,  that  constitutes 
doubtful  injustice  to  the  "Ameri- 
can manufacturers  of  aspirin 
who  are  reputed  to  be  producing 
an  article  of  equal  purity  and  ex- 
cellence available  at  a"  lower  price. 
The  remedy  for  that  situation, 
obviously,  is  for  the  American 
manufacturers  to  advertise.  If 
the  American  firms  have  felt  that 
they  were  at  a  disadvantage  in 
that  Bayer  has  resources  that 
permit  more  extensive  advertis- 
ing than  its  smaller  American 
rivals  can  afford  at  this  stage, 
that  inequality  yrill  be  disposed 
of  in  the  near  future.  Bayer  ad- 
vertising is  likely  to  be  reduced 
in  volume  to  a  point  where  it 
can  be  matched  by  any  American 
aspirin  manufacturer  of  modest 
backing. 

Some  advertising  men  have  felt 
an  instinctive  resentment  against 
the  Bayer  advertising  evidently, 
because  of  a  sentiment  that  it  is 
a  sh^rae  to  permit  the  building  of 
a  business  the  proceeds  of  which 
will  after  the  war  find  their  way 
back  to  Germany.  The  officials 
at  the  Alien  Property  Custodian's 
office  do  not  give  that  element 
any  consideration  whatever.  They 
do  not  believe  that  the  American 
people  will  ever  permit  such  a 
thing  to  come  to  pass.  The  senti- 
ment in  this  quarter  may  be  sur- 
mised from  the  newspaper  re- 
ports of  Mr.  Palmer's  speech  in 
Baltimore  on  October  1,  which 
is  generally  interpreted  as  a  plea 
for  the  enactment  by  Congress  of 
legislation  that  will  bring  about 
not  only  the  confiscation  of  Ger- 
man-owned industrial  plants  but 
likewise  the  profits  that  have  been 
made  by  such  plants*->  , 
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More  GAINS  for 
The  Sl  Louis  Star 

More  Heavy  LOSSES  for 
All  Contemporaries 

The  Star  again  was  the  only  St.  Louis  newspaper — 
mornipg  or  evening — to  show  a  gain  in  Total  Paid  Adver- 
tising during  September,  in  comparison  with  the  same  days 
a  year  ago. 

Measurements  of  All  Afternoon  Newspapers 
for  the  25  Publishing  Days  Follow: 

The  Star  GAINED  115  Cols 

Post-Dispatch   LOST  418  Cols 

The  Times  LOST  2ig  Cols 

In  Local  Display  Advertising  The  Star  made  still 
further  gains  in  the  face  of  heavy  losses  by  ALL  other  St. 
Louis  daily  newspapers. 

For  26  consecutive  months  The  Star  has  published 
more  Local  Display  Advertising,  six  days  a 
week,  than  the  Globe-Democrat,  the 
Times  or  the  Republic. 


Daily  Average  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  Six  Months 
Ending    September    30  —  Government    Statement  — 

108,657 


THE  ST.  LOUIS  STAR 

Member  Audit  Bunau  of  Clceul&tlanB 
STAR  BUILDING        STAR  SQUARE         ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Fonltn  AdmttiliiK  Bepresentatlvei: 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 

CHICAGO         PHILADEU-HIA       NEW  YORK 
Peoples  Gas  BWg.       Colonial  Bldg.        Fifth  Ave.  Bldg. 

Don't  Say  *'Paper"~Say  "STAR" 

Trade  Mark  Beglstered 


Hosted  by  Google 
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Advertising 
and  Bank  Credits 

Increased  costs  of  raw  materials 
and  labor  have  made  it  necessary 
for  many  manufacturers  to  acquire 
additional  capital  to  maintain  their 
production. 

The  banker  naturally  considers 
that  manufacturer  the  best  credit 
risk,  who  has  an  assured  market 
for  his  product. 

Our  services  are  available  to  a 
few  additional  manufacturers  who 
desire  the  highest  grade  of  market- 
ing counsel. 

Mallory,  Mitchell  &  Faust 

_    (Incorporated) 

ERNEST  I.  MITCHEU.  PAUL  E.  FAUST 

Pnmitient  Saentury  and  TreoMurer 

Advertising  and  Merchandising  Counsel 
Occupying  the  Eighth  Floor  of  the  Security  Building 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Established  1904 

1 1   Li^gJfMJTIII  


Spanish  Influenza  and  Colgate  Ad- 
vertising 

Epidemic  Days  Not  the  Time  to  Reap  Sales  but  to  Develop  Good  Will 

By  A.  Rowden  King 


to 


them  as  well  as  to 


interest 
others. 

There  is  no  big  display  on  the 
name  of  the  product  or  the  name 
of  the  advertiser;  no  big,  blatant 
showing  of  the  Ribbon  Dental 
Cream  carton  or  tube,  as  many  an 
advertiser  less  well  poised  and  not 


"Spanish"  Influenza! 

Some  facts  about  it  and  how  to 
prevent  its  spread 


Djili*ard  rhrouEl'  Spibn  Jnd  n 


Kriiui  miiLrt.  jnJ  lomnbiM  of  ■  miueiy.  It  viMj 
m-in  Armi  and  m  vrilOH  QBE*  Ir  ao  (I«it4  wend  hoA  ihm 
ihu  ml  ii.ro  Ma[bnd.  Fame  EoiUml  uri  ibe  Snn*ai*B 

If  [uEi  on  the  voMV.  Wbcthcr  rin  oaaiki  6i  comr  of  tin 
.Bid!"!""  "H,  rht'lm  itnu.n5  iliu  "Spiiiil."  InRiHW  i.  b™  in)  »  a  «rioi.  Bciwi,  rmtli 

Th,  d,™     M.  .Kir  if  I«™ri=n,  «  <At«.    But  ...th™,  c.™.  ihc 

liqh  tan  ™l  tK  Jtalihood  ol  KHUiuicf  t.  loll»w  ™kr     «i».n.ly  d.nit...UL  Tl« 

Kiintl  [he  fPTVul  of  itui  ( 


THERE  has  been  considerable 
discussion,  from  time  to  time, 
as  to  whether  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  and  iti  members 
could  not  advertise  in  a  dignified, 
ethical,  confidence-producing  man- 
ner. 

Making  use  of  the  widespread 
Spanish  influenza  ep- 
idemic, Colgate  &  Co. 
are  doing  some  special 
advertising  in  lead- 
ing cities  right  now 
which  might  serve  as 
a  working  plan  and 
example  of  the  way 
the  doctors  and  their 
associationcoutd  serve 
the  public,  as  a  whole, 
under  similar  situa- 
tions by  disseminating 
health  information  by 
the  far-reaching  all 
including  advertising 
route. 

The  important  thing 
about  this  Colgate 
campaign  is  not  that 
it  seeks  to  advertise 
Ribbon  Dental  Cream, 
which  of  course  is  its 
ultimate  aim,  but  that 
it  is  keyed  and  aimed 
in  such  a  manner  as 
to  impress  the  reader 
with  the  sincerity  of 
its  altruism  and  its 
desire  to  serve  and 
aid  the  community  at 
a  time  when  it  is 
sorely  stricken. 

Since  90  per  cent  of, 
the  doctors'  strain- 
ing efforts  to  be  "eth- 
ical," and  their  fear 
of  the  aftermath  of 
advertising  seems 
born  of  a  belief  that 
advertising     is  not 

compatible  with  dignity  or  sin-  so  far-seeing  would  easily  have 
cerity  or  the  retention  of  the  been  induced  to  do.  Instead,  the 
pubHc's  confidence,  this  Colgate  several  pieces  of  copy  are  prac- 
advertising  should  be  of  especial     tically  all  .Jext^.seoe^Jjf.  set  in 


Remember  the  Three  C's 

which  are  given  in  these  rules 


Qean 
Mouths 


Clean 
Skins 

'TTi"i"ir:ir^ 


Clean 
Clothes 


^^Sfi^^S  ^^t^^^^ 


COLGATE   COPY  SUPPLEMENTED  THE  OFFICIAL 
BOARD    OF    HEALTH  INSTRUCTIONS 
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blocks  of  solid  type-matter.  They 
breathe  reserve  and  suggest  the 
advertiser's  right  to  speak  with 
authority  upon  the  subject  of  the 
epidemic,  so  extremely  serious  in 
Boston,  New  York  and  other 
cities.  The  reference  to  a  state- 
ment by  Surgeon-General  Gorgas 
on  the  subject  clinches  the  facts 
and  precautions. 

If,  say,  the  Boston  Board  of 
Health  had  wished  to  widely  ac- 
quaint the  public  with  the  situa- 
tion and  the  best  precautions  with 
which  to  meet  it,  it  probably  could 
not  have  done  so  more  effectively 
than  by  advertising,  and  by  adver- 
tising attuned  to  such  a  key  and 
appeal  as  this  Co^te  copy,  with 
its  note  of  altruism  and  its  evident 
desire  to  help. 

The  campaign  consists  of  one 
large  piece  of  copy  running  five 
columns  wide  and  followed  lip 
with  three  or  four  smaller  pieces 
of  copy  on  succeeding  days.  It 
was  prepared  with  great  speed  un- 
der ttmc'pressure,  and,  under  the 
circumstances,  it  constituted  just 
a:s  vital  and  interesting  reading 
in  Boston  as  anything  the  front 
pages  could  offer  of  war  news 
during  the  days  it  appeared. 

Says  George  S.  Fowler,  the 
Col^te  advertising  manager,  on 
the  subject :  "To  prepare  copy 
which  would  have  aimed  to 
further  scare  the  public,  when  it 
was  already  mighty  well  scared 
as  it  was,  and  to  play  up  large  and 
fund^entally  the  regular  and  fre- 
quent"" use  of  Ribbon  Dental 
Cream,  as  a  certain  precaution, 
would  have  been  one  way,  the  less 
scrupulous  way,  of  handling  the 
situation  as  an  advertiser.  We 
chose  not  to  do  that.  We  chose 
not  to  put  the  stress  upon  out 
dentrifice  but  upon  the  great  wis- 
dom of  more-than-usual  regularity 
in  the  brushing  of  the  teeth  dur- 
ing the  worried  days  qf  an  epi- 
demic, with  only  a  secondary  tie- 
up  with  our  product,  Ribbon  Den- 
tal Cream. 

"An  epidemic  is  a  matter  of 
life  or  death  for  thousands.  It 
is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  capi- 
talize and  make  use  of  such  a 
subject  and  such  a  time  in  too 
mercenary  or  too  selfish  a  way. 


Merely  to  serve  the  people  of  such 
a  sorely  stricken  district  at  such 
a  time  and  to  serve  them  tangibly 
and  sincerely  has  its  own  reward, 
regardless  of  the  immediate  sales 
results  on  one's  product.  In  such 
ways  is  good  will  built,  which  is 
of  Uie  very  essence  and  founda- 
tion of  good  business  and  success- 
ful merchandising." 

In  addition  to  newspaper  adver- 
tising, as  described,  is  the  furnish- 
ing to  school  teachers,  employers 
of  labor  and  any  others  interested 
of  a  large-size  reproduction  of  this 
piece  of  copy,  suitable  for  putting 
up  on  walls  where  it  may  be  seen 
by  the  greatest  number  of  people 
and  do  the  most  good  towards 
checking  the  Spanish  influenza 
epidemic. 


Should  Writers  Advertise 
Themselves? 

There  are  in  the  world  millions  of 
extremely  clever  writers;  I  find  thdr 
work  in  every  printed  thing  I  pick  up: 
booklets,  advertising,  country  weeklies 
and  reviews.  And  the  best  of  them, 
instead  of  writing  books  or  plays,  write 
criticism.  Unless  you  read  the  current 
reviews,  you  are  not  familiar  with  the 
best  modern  writing. 

The  best  of  them,  also,  are  un- 
known; they  are  hidden  away  in  back 
rooms,  and  become  a  little  more  sour 
every  year  because  men  less  clever  re- 
ceive more  appreciation.  And  sourness 
finally  results  in  meanness.  Thus  we 
get  abuse  of  the  successful,  the  argu- 
ments for  socialism  and  revolution: 
these  fellows  are  pleading  their  own 
cause. 

Occasionally  a  great  publication  ex- 
ploits its  editor  as  a  breakfast  food  is 
exploited  (note  the  case  of  the  New 
York  Journal),  but  as  a  rule  writers 
make  others  famous,  and  are  themselves 
unknown.  Once  in  New  York  I  wished 
to  see  a  writer  whose  great  cleverness 
had  impressed  me,  and  be  was  hidden 
away  like  a  se<!ret. 

There  arc  a  few  writers  who  adver- 
tise; who  push  in  everywhere.  These 
are  famous  in  a  way,  but  not  one  of 
them  is  really  clever.  Our  most  suc- 
cessful writer  of  books  is  a  dub,  but 
a  tremendous  advertiser.  The  clever 
men  all  abuse  him,  but  his  advertising 
is  a  greater  force  than  their  abuse. 
Any  man  who  is  exploited  regularly  in 
advertising  is  a  great  man;. nothing  can 
keep  him  down.— £.  W.  Howe's  Monthly. 


Heyworth  Campbell,  art  director  of 
Vogtie,  Vanity  Fair  and  House  &  Gar- 
den, New'  York,  is  a  candidate  oflicer. 
Field  Artillery  Officers  Training  School, 
Camp  Zachar;  Taylor, 

HosledbyGOOgle 
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Indispensable 


ON  September  1,  THE  STAR  increased  its 
price  to  both  city  and  suburban  readers  50fo 
— changing  its  price  by  carrier  from  ten  cents 
a  week  to  fifteen  cents  a  week,  and  papers  sold  by 
dealers  from  one  cent  to  two  cents  a  copy. 

Notwithstanding  this  increase  in  price,  THE  STAR  is  exceedingly 
gratified  to  be  able  to  report  a  net  gain  of  5,834  copies  for  the 
afternoon  edition,  and  an  increase  of  2,807  copies  for  the  mornii^ 
edition,  over  September,  1917. 

The  detailed  figures  for  the  daily  average  paid  circulation  are:  ' 

Evening  and  Sunday 


1918                  1917  Gain 

219,058               213,224  5,834 

Morning 

1918                  1917  Gain 

214,043              211,236  2,807 

IF ?ekly  Star 

1918                  1917  Gain 

354,928              343,798  11,130 


This  continued  growth,  despite  the  increase  in  price,  shows  how 
indispensable  the  people  of  Kansas  City  and  vicinity  regard  this 
newspaper. 


The  Kansas  City  Star 
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British 
WarrTime  Christmas 
Advertising 

In  England  the  Holiday  Season  Re- 
mains tlie  Most  Important  of  All 
the  Year  to  Retailers — Soldiers' 
Gifts  Have  Become  of  Chief  Im- 
portance Almost  to  the  Exclusion 
of  Presents  for  Civilians 


By  Thomas  Russell 

London  CoTres;:ondent  of  Phinters'  Ink 


IN  England  the  retailers'  harvest 
fails  in  December.  The  last 
week  in  November  sees  the  first 
exhortations  in  the  papers  to 
"buy  early  and  avoid  the  crush." 
This  clarion  note  is  prolonged 
through  the  next  fortnight  until 
it  fades  to  silence  with  the  last 
crowded  weeks  that  end  on  Christ- 
mas Eve.  A  revival  of  trade 
comes  after  New  Year's  Day.  Sal- 
aried men  whose  pay  has  been  in- 
creased, and  people  who  received 
unexpected  gifts  or  forgot  some- 
one, clean  up  their  obligations 
then.  During  all  this  time  the 
"Give  It  Now"  note  is  stressed 
in  advertising. 

What .  difference  has  the  war 
made?  It  hasn't  made  any  dif- 
ference at  all — except  that  the  in- 
dicated destination  of  the  gifts 
advertised  has  altered.  You  would 
almost  think  that  women  and 
civilians  had  been  exterminated, 
to  look  at  some  of  the  papers. 
The  soldier  looks  like  being  in 
for  a  good  time,  and  his  over- 
loaded kit  would  stretch  to  burst- 
ing point  if  he  got  all  the  things 
coming  to  him — according'  to  the 
advertisers. 

You  can  interpret  this  copy-note 
in  any  way  you  like.  The  soldier 
has  been  a  selling  point  all 
through  the  war.  The  sailor  is 
not  nearly  so  often  heard  of 
somehow,  but  the  navy  is  always 
called  "the  silent  service."  The 
sailor  does  things  that  we  are  not 
allowed  to  hear  of,  and  we  do  not 
see  much  of  him  in  the-  streets. 
Consequently  he  is  not  such  a 
strong  copy  appeal  as  Tommy. 

It  may  be  that  the  "Send  it  to 
your  Soldier"  note  in  Christmas 


advertising  is  only  the  regular 
copy  note  adapted  to  war-time 
conditions.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  duty  of  economizing  was  in 
1916  rather  fully  advertised,  and 
the  soldier-gift  note  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  apology  for  asking 
people  to  spend  money.  One 
large  jewelry  store  -offered  to 
take  War  Bonds  in  payment  of 
purchases.  This,  of  course,  is  not 
what  the  Government  wants. 
There  has  assuredly  been  no  re- 
duction in  Christmas  advertising, 
except  where  newspapers,  already 
getting  short  of  paper  last  De- 
cember, limited  the  quantity  of 
space  which  they  would  allot.  On 
this  point  a  certain  amount  of 
complaint  was  raised.  Dailies 
were  said  to  be  giving  London 
drapery  retailers  and  dry-goods 
people  so  much  space  that  there 
was  not  enough  for  general  ad- 
vertisers. These  retailers  are,  of 
course,  precisely  the  houses  that 
could  be  advertising  gifts.  I  was 
consulted  on  the  alleged  prefer- 
ence by  some  aggrieved  advertis- 
ers, but  could  not  find  evidence  of  ^ 
anything  but  superior  forehand- 
edness  on  the  part  of  retail  adver- 
tisers, though  it  is  a  fact  that  in 
some  dailies  this  class  of  adver- 
tising early  this  year  represented 
75  per  cent  of  the  total! 


Fixes  News  Print  Price  at 
$3.50  Per  100  Pounds 

Judges  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  have  fixed  a  price  of  $3.50  per 
100  pounds  for  rolled  news  print  in 
carload  lots,  f.o.b.  mill. 

This  restores  the  price  current  last 
spring,  which  was  reduced  to  $3.10  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Compiission.  Under 
the  arrangement  with  the  manufacturers 
by  which  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion fixed  the  prices,  it  was  agreed  that 
if  the  manufacturers  thou^t  it  was  too 
low  they  could  appeal  to  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  New  York  district  as  arbi- 
trators, and  that  the  Attorney  General- 
acting  as  Trustee  of  the  peopU,  could 
also  appeal  if  he  thought  the  pri<;e  was 
too  high. 


J.  B.  Taft  in  New  Position 

J.  B.  Taft  has  become  advertising 
manager  of  the  Quaker  City  Sum>ly 
Company,  Inc.,  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Tatt 
has  been  copy  manager  of  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company  of  Pennsylvania  and 
associated  companies.  Prior  to  that  he 
was  with  the  Frank  A.  Munsey  Com- 

HostedbyGOOgle 
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If  You  Were  a  Salesman 
Instead  of 
Advertising  Director 

If  your  job  called  for  the  "selling"  of  the  advertising  cam- 
paign instead  of  the  preparation  and  direction  of  it,  you 
would  fully  realize  the  big  value  in  having  the  MOTION 
PICTURE  MAGAZINE  included  on  your  list. 

The  successful  salesman  of  to-day  "sells"  the  advertising  cam- 
paign to  the  retailer  even  more  vigorously  than  the  product 
itself  because  he  knows  the  demand-creative  effect  of  ad- 
vertising and  that  the  retailer  knows  it,  too. 

And  so  your  successful  salesman  emphasizes  your  advertising 
campaign,  calling  attention  not  only  to  your  advertising 
copy,  but  to  the  publications  that  are  to  cariy  it. 

His  success  in  increasing  your  distribution  depends  largely 
upon  the  degree  to  which  he  can  arouse  the  retailer's  in- 
terest in  your  advertising.  ' 

And  this  in  turn  depends  largely  upon  the  retailer's  familiarity 
with  and  interest  in  the  subject-matter  carried  by  publica- 
tions on  your  list 

Because  of  the  long  hours  the  average  dealer  is  on  the  job 
daily,  the  most  convenient  diversion  for  himself  and  family 

is  the  "movies." 

Is  there  any  wonder  that  the  salesman  finds  a  quickened  in- 
terest in  the  advertising  he  is  selling  when  he  hands  the 
retailer  a  copy  of  MOTION  PICTURE  MAGAZINE. 

It  is  most  significant  that  a  constantly  increasing  number  of 
the  largest  and  most  successful  advertisers  are  found  rep- 
resented in  the  Oldest  and  Best-known  Publication  in  the 
Motion  Picture  Field— (Est.  1910,  A.  B.  C.)— MOTION 
PICTURE  MAGAZINE. 

Put  the  question  up  to  your  salesmen  I 

|X|onON.PlCTVI^E. 

MAGAZINE- 

Western  BeDnsmteUra:  DTTHOAK  A.  DOBIE,  JB.  New  England  Beprosentative: 
Archer  A.  Klnz.  Inc.  A  dvertisinff  Manager  ,  ,  ^^'^  ^.-.^P™; 

Peoples  Gas  Bldd..  175  Dw^ld  StTMt  "  ^'^^^^^  E 

Chicano.  Hi.  Brooklyn,  N,  T. 
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The  expansion  Region 
OF  NORTH  America! 

F  70NDERFULLY  beautiful  in  its  sublime  scenery,  rich 


W  in  its  natural  resources,  great  in  its  future  oppor- 
tunities, fortunate  in  its  possession  of  the  most  temperate, 
invigorating  and  delightful  climate  on  the  continent, 
THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  COMMANDS  THE  AT- 
TENTION OF  THE  WORLD,  and  especially  of  those 
in  search  of  a  new  field  for  industrial  enterprises,  an 
investment  for  surplus  capital,  a  new  home  on  its  fertile 
lands  or  in  its  beautiful  and  ever  growing  cities,  or  a 
war-weary  vacation. 

The  BTatnral  BesonrgeR  and  latent  wealth  ana  Incomparable,  Inolnd- 
Inff  twelve  hundred  billion  feet  of  atandinff  timber,  enormons  deposltB 
of  goia,  silver,  lead,  copper,  sine,  Iron  and  coal,  almost  ULdereloped; 
millions  of  acres  of  agidcnltoral  and  logved-off  lands,  and  Immense 
fisheries. 

Uan  Power  finds  Its  hig-hest  efflcienoy  in  the  Pacific  ZTorthwest, 
iiAlch  is  one  of  the  causes  for  the  speed  developed  in  the  boildlng 
of  ships,  twenty-four  worUng'  hours  a  day  out  of  doors  the  year 
round. 


Its  Residential,  Tourist  and  Vacation  Features 


The  enchanting'  scenery,  mountains,  forests,  stream,  inland 
seas.  Tugged  coast  line,  fresh  water  lakes  with  the  fat^ties 
for  sport,  including-  40  g-olf  courses,  trout  and  salmon  BMh- 
ing,  twenty  thousand  miles  of  motor  roads,  make  Oregon, 
Washington  and  British  Columbia  the  ideal  country  tOB 
a  vacation,  or  is  which  to  bring*  up  a  f&mliy- 
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what  ? 


MD  R  IT  I  S  MBBCOLU  M  B I  A. 


The  PcAYGf^ouND  of 

Two  CONTINENTS! 

The  Greatest  Asset  of  AU — The  Incomparable  Climate 

ZTever  too  hot  in  summer  nor  too  cold  -  iU  winter  where  the  ther- 
mometer rarely  registers  above  80  degrcees,  or  below  30  ctegrees, 
where  the  days  are  briglit,  sunny  .and  warm,  and  the  nl^ts  cool, 
assnrlng*  refreshing'  rest  and  sleep  and  vigor  for  work,  Snrely  when 
the  people  call  the  Facl&c  NTorthweet 

The  Modern  Garden  of  Eden 

they  have  some  justification  for  it^  and  for  telling  other  people  about 
It.    It  is  here  that  the  Federal  aovemment  flhonld  arrange  for 

Ideal  Homes  for  Betumed  Soldiers 

In  the  550,000  square  miles  of  territory  these  gallant  feUows  may 
be  placed  in  a  cUmate  especially  suited  to  them  'n^iere  there  are  no 
hot  summers  nor  rigorous  winters  and  where  there  are  unlimited 
natural  resources  to  develop. 

THE  NATIONAL  EDITORIAL. 
ASSOCIATION  MEETS  HERE  IN  1919 

The  newspapers  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  reflect  the  spirit 
of  the  West,  the  enterprise  and  progress  of  its  people. 
They  are  informative  and  creative,  giving  the 
messag^e  of  advertisers  to  a  community  with 
greater  buying  power  per  capita  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  continent  and  lare  doing 
much  to  develop  its  resources. 

Write  U3,  we  TOill  send  you  our  literature  and  copies  of 

  '->.  newspapers  in  any  community  in  Oregon,  Washington 

^\  and  BritiBh  ColumljiB.  designated  1?  you  and  anp 

^-fi^t/i,.^         other  infotmation, 

Addreu:  Paoifio  ITorthwest  Vourist  ABsooIation,  main- 
.'.  tained  by  the  grovemments  of  Oregon,  Washington  and 

■  British  Columliia,     Office  of  the  Ejieeutive  Sec- 

retary,  Hertiert  Cuthbert,  1017-1018  42atory 
L.  C.  Smith  Buildiag,  Seattle,  Washington. 
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BORLAND 

The  only  Advertising  Agency 
having  a  Resident  Partner 
and  a  complete  organization 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic 


Our  Mr.  P.  G.  A.  Smith,  from 
London,  England,  is  now  in 
New  York,  and  will  be  pleased 
to  confer  personally  or  by  mail 
with  those  interested  in  the 
situation  in  Great  Britain  or 
in  the  development  of  overseas 
business. 


DORLAND  ADVERTISING  AGENCY,  LTD. 

366  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.    16  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


Novel  AdvertisingCampaign  Makes 
Toledo  Honor  City  in  Loan 
Campaign 

Effective  Copy  Used  to  Make  Toledo  First  Metropolitan  Community 
"Over  the  Top" 


WHAT  advertising,  intelli- 
gently planned  and  boldly 
used,  can  accomplish  on  behalf  of 
a  patriotic  enterprise,  is  striking- 
ly shown  by  the  successful  Fourth 
Liberty  Loan  campaign  in  Toledo, 
Ohio.  With  a  quota  double  that 
of  the  Third  Loan,  Toledo  went 
"over  the  top"  in  just  five  days, 
and  claims  the 
honor  for  the  sec- 
ond time  in  succes- 
sion, of  being  the 
first  metropolitan 
community  in  the 
United  States  to 
achieve  her  quota. 
Six  thousand  bond 
salesmen,  backed  up 
by  the  unique  and 
effective  advertising 
campaign  which  we 
shall  describe  here, 
secured  sales  of 
$18,611,300  in  five 
days'  time,  from 
72,000  subscribers. 
All  bond  sales  were 
made  through  this 
force  of  6,000  men, 
which  mapped  out 
the  city  in  syste- 
matic fashion  and 
worked  with  practi- 
cally no  duplication 
of  effort. 

The  central  idea 
behind  the  advertis- 
ing  campaign  was 
that  Toledo's  20,000 
soldier     sons  in 
France    must  be 
made  to  realize  that 
their  home   city  is 
backing  them  up,  by  having  To- 
ledo the  first  metropolitan  city 
to  go  over  the  top  in  the  Fourth 
Loan,  as  she  was  in  the  Third.  A 
full-page  advertisement  was  pre- 
pared in  the  expectation  that  this 
would  be  the  case,  and  sent  to 


Paris    for    publication    in  The 

Stars  and  Stripes,  the  official 
newspaper  of  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Force.  This  adver- 
tisement was  set  up  and  held 
in  readiness  awaiting  release 
by  cable.  "Toledo  'First  Again,'  " 
it  read.  "Leads  all  U.  S,  cities 
in  Fourth  Liberty  I-^van. 

OLEDO  IS 
US,  MENr 


TBitit  Mtarr 

BcHntAgitil 


THE    INITIAL  ADVERTIfiE;MF-^"■T   THAT    HELPED  WIN  THE 
'  HONOR  FLAG   FOR  TOLEDO 


"Toledo  boys !  Greetings  and 
best  wishes  I  Toledo  is  back  of 
you  every  minute.  All  Liberty 
Loans  over-subscribed.  Toledo 
won  the  'Honor  Flag'  in  the 
Third  hoan  for  being  the  first 
city  in  the  country  to  reach  its 
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quota.  Same  record  made  on  the 
Fourth  Liberty  Loan.  'War  Chest' 
of  nearly  $3,000,000  filled  to  help 
finance  die  great  organization  en- 
gaged in  war  relief  work,  and  we 
are  ready  for  the  next  call. 

"Keep  up  your  good  work.  We 
follow  your  record  with  thrilling 
pride.  Our  hopes,  our  prayers,  are 
for  you.  Our  future  is  in  your 
keeping.  The  fullness  of  life  will 
come  only  with  your  victorious  re- 
turn. Keep  up  the  good  work. 
We're  with  you  heart  and  soul. 
Consider  this  a  personal  message 
to  each  one  of  you.  Call  on  us 
for  anything  yoii  want  any  time." 

The  copy  was  signed:  "Citizens 
of  Toledo  and  Lucas  County, 
State  of  Ohio,  U.  S.  A.,"  and  was 
followed  by  the  Toledo  slogan, 
with  an  addition;  "'You'll  Do 
Better  in  Toledo'— After  You 
Lick  the  Kaiser." 

This  advertisement,  waiting  in 
Paris  to  be  published,  was  itself 
reproduced  in  a  stirring  full-page 
Liberty  Loan  advertisement  in  To- 
ledo papers  on  the  eve  of  the  big 
Fourth  Loan  drive.  "Toledo- 
Make  This  Possible!"  was  the 
challenge,  accompanied  by  a 
sketch  of  a  captain  showing  the 
advertisement  to  a  group  of  To- 
ledo soldiers  in  the  trenches  at 
"zero  hour"  just  before  the  boys 
go  over  the  top.  "What  a  thrill," 
s^d  the  Toledo  advertisement, 
"it  will  give  the  Toledo  boys  to 
read  this  message  in  their  news- 
paper, and  know  that  Toledo  has 
again  won  first  honors. 

"What  an  inspiration  to  our 
sons  fighting  for  Liberty  and  De- 
mocracy to  learn  that  Toledo  is 
backing  them  up  in  such,  a  splen- 
did manner.  ... 

"Toledo,  make  it  possible  to  in- 
sert this  message  in  The  Stars  and 
Stripes.  BUY  BONDS  — BUY 
THEM  QUICK." 
.  The  election  system  of  division 
of  the  ci(y  was  used  as  the  basis 
for  the  individual  sales  efforts. 
Under  the  direction  of  W.  W. 
Knight,  chairman  of  the  Liberty 
Loan  Committee  for  Toledo  and 
Lucas  County,  each  ward  in  the 
city,  was  given  a  chairman,  or  sales 
manager.  Under  the  ward  chair-  ' 
man  was  a  precinct  sales  mani^r 


with  his  own  committee.  From 
tax  lists  and  other  sources,  be- 
tween 90,000  and  100,000  names  of 
prospective  bond  purchasers  were 
secured.  Each  ward  was  given  a 
quota  of  its  own,  based  on  the 
actual  wealth  of  that  section  of 
the  city. 

The  6,000  bond  salesmen  were 
impressed  with  the  seriousness  of 
their  task,  by  being  required  to 
take  an  oath  administered  to  them 
at  a  general  mass  meeting.  The 
oath  bound  each  salesman  "to 
faithfully  and  patriotically  per- 
form the  duties  imposed  upon  me; 
to  demean  myself  as  a  loyal 
American  citizen  upholding  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  its  laws  and  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Ohio;  to  keep  in- 
violate and  protect  my  official 
badge,  of  which  I  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt ;  and  to  return  the  same  upon 
the  demand  of  the  proper  authori- 
ties. May  Almighty  God  help  me 
keep  this  obligation." 

The  day  before  the  drive  started, 
a  double-page  advertiseinent  in  all 
the  papers  gave  a  complete  list  of 
all  the  salesmen,  divided  by  wards 
and  precincts,  and  quoted  the  oath 
in  full.  The  people  of  Toledo 
were  told  to  "stay  at  home  and 
wait  for  the  salesman  Sunday.  If 
he  doesn't  see  you  Sunday,  look 
for  the  card  in  his  window  that 
identifies  him  as  your  block  sales- 
man. Don't  wait  for  him  to  find 
you— go  see  him.  Help  put  To- 
ledo over  the  top-r-FIRST." 

Preliminary  work  was  done  in 
an  aggressive  manner.  Full-page 
newspaper  advertisements  ap- 
peared every  day  for  a  week  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  campaign. 
Posted  and  painted  bulletins, 
street-card  cards,  and  other  me- 
diums were  liberally  used.  Scores 
of  meetings  were  .  held,  and 
speakers  to  address  these  were 
supplied  from  a  central  speakers' 
bureau.  The  completeness  of  the 
campaign  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  6,000  salesmen  were  sup- 
plied not  only  with  official  badges, 
buttons,  flags,  application  blanks, 
etc.,  but  even  with  a  pad  of  blank 
bank  checks,  an  indelible  pencil, 
a  package  of  pins  with  whidj  to 
attach  check  to  application,  etc. 

HosledbyGOOgle 
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True  Economy 

in  Your  Letterheads 

WAR  has  taught  everybody  many  things, 
but  one.  thing  in  particular.  That  is 
the  true  economy  of  Quality.  You  can  appear 
to  save  $20  on  10,000  letterheads  by  resorting 
to  a  cheaper  paper  than  Old  Hampshire  Bond. 
,But  you  could  appear  to  save  still  more  by 
dropping  to  a  still  cheaper  paper.  And  $20 
on  10,000  letterheads  amounts  to  what  per 
letter?   Figure  it  out  for  yourself. 

If  just  one  of  your  letterheads  fails  to  make 
the  impression  upon  some  business  man  that 
Old  Hampshire  Bond  always  makes,  have  you 
gained  or  lost  by  substituting  the  cheaper 
paper  ? 


is  the  recognized  standard  paper  for  letter- 
heads. Its  use  establishes  your  judgment,  and 
in  a  way  your  commercial  position.  Establish 
these  in  the  quickest  way  and  with  the  truest 
economy  by  specifying  the  letter  paper  of  es- 
tablished rank. 

Write  for  This  Portfolio 

"Better  Business  Letters"  is  a  sheaf  of  printed, 
lithographed  and  engraved  letterheads.  Mighty 
interesting.  Ask  us  for  it  on  your  business  sta- 
tionery. 


Hampsbire  Paper  Company,  ^onth  Hadley  Falls,  Mass. 
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Use  of 
Specialties  to  Spread 
War  Messages 

Specialty  Producer  Outlines  a  Plan 
He  Would  Like  to  Have  the 
Government  Adopt  —  How  He 
Would  Convey  Messages  on 
Novelties  Like  Bill-Folds,  Calen- 
dars, Paper  Weights,  Etc. 

By  Charles  R.  Frederickson 

President,  American  Art  Works, 
Coshocton,  Ohib  - ' 


MAKING  a  rough  guess  I 
would  estimate  that  the  com- 
panies represented  in  this  organi- 
zation of  ours  distribute  about 
500,000,000  pieces  of  specialty  ad- 
vertising in  a  year.  And  in  this 
I  do  not  include  buttons  and  other 
insignia.  There  are  100,000,000 
people  in  this  country — about  25,- 
000,000  homes,  averaging  four 
persons  to  a  home.  This  would 
mean  that  the  most  conservative 
opinion  on  the  matter  would 
concede  that  every  home  is 
reached  by  us  through  our  adver- 
tising specialties  at  least  twenty 
times  in  a  year.  Why  could  not 
the  channels  of  distribution  made 
possible  by  us  be  offered  to  the 
Government  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  more  intimately  the 
homes  of  the  country  and  the  in- 
dividuals in  those  homes  ?  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  this  manner 
we  could  perhaps  help  our  Gov- 
ernment the  most. 

My  idea  is,  therefore,  that  we 
offer  to  take  Over  for  next  year 
the  distribution  of  as  much  of 
the  literature  of  the  Government 
as  it  will  allovf,  us  to  handle.  Sev- 
eral companies,  for  instance,  might 
distribute  literature  on  food, 
others  on  savings,  others  on  the 
Red  Cross,  etc.  It  would  then 
be  up  to  us  to  attach  a  piece  of 
this  literature  to-  every  piece  of 
advertising  going  out  of  our  fac- 
tories, pasted  on  where  advisable, 
clipped  on  if  necessary,  tucked 
under  the. picture  of  the  calendar 
maybe,  put  into  purses  and  pock- 
Portion  of  address  Oct.  2,  before  the 
-  National  Association  of  AdTertising  Spe- 
cialty Manufacturers,'  at  Chici^, 


etbooks,  any  way  and  in  any  man- 
ner just  so  this  is  done. 

A  message  coming  in  this  way 
is  bound  for  dozens  of  reasons 
to  be  more  effective  than  the  same 
message  coming  through  any  of 
the  other  mediums  of  publicity 
available.  I  ask  you  to  picture 
for  a  moment  a  woman  receiv- 
ing a  card  case  like  this  from  her 
shoe  dealer,  perhaps.  It  has  come 
to  her  unexpectedly  and  unasked 
for.  She  is  complimented,  pleased. 
Her  mood  becomes  genial  and  re- 
sponsive. She  opens  the  card  case 
and  in  it  she  finds  a  message  ad- 
dressed— not  to  every  woman  in 
town  but  to  her  and  to  her  alone. 
It  comes  from  the  United  States 
Food  Administration,  and  it  asks 
her  to  be  more  saving  in  food, 
and  it  explains  just,  why  it  has 
this  request  to  make — because  this 
co-operation  on  her  part  is  vitally 
necessary  every  day  in  the  month 
if  the  struggle  on  the  other  side 
is  to  be  ended  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time  and  ended  victoriously 
for  our  cause. 

A  paper  weight  will  carry  win- 
the-war  propaganda  to  the  busi- 
ness or  professional  man,  or  to 
all  classes  of  citizens.  We  inva- 
riably wrap  these  paper  weights 
in  tissue  paper  before  inserting  in 
individual  containers.  Why  should 
we  not  substitute  for  this  a.  wrap- 
per carrying  a  message  regarding 
the  conservation  of  sugar?  The 
added  cost  to  us  is  not  great. 
Here  you  see  a  mailing  card  made 
into  a  vehicle  that  will  carry  this 
form  of  effective  war  ammunition 
into  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
homes  in  the  most  direct  way. 

Of  course  there  will  be  dupli- 
cation in  the  distribution  of  this 
literature,  this  is  bound  to  occur, 
but  repetition  is  a  good  thing  in 
advertising  and  schooling,  botii  of 
which  this  plan  contemplates. 

This  plan  will  place  over  500,- 
000,000  pieces  of  win-the-war  lit- 
erature directly  before  the  persons 
to  be  interested  right  in  their  own 
homes  at  no  cost  for  postage — at 
no  carrier  cost  of  any  kind. 


The  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Record,  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  Herald  and  Jackson,  Tenn., 
Sun  are  now  represented  in  the  national 
advertising  field  hy  the  John  M.  Bran- 
ham  Company.  (-\/^i-f\r> 
Hosted  byVjOOy  It 
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All  in  One 

The  problems  of  the  advertiser  are  greatly 
simplified  in  those  communities  which  have  one 
paper  that  covers  the  territory  so  thoroughly 
that  no  additional  expense  is  necessary  or  jus- 
tifiable. Such  a  community  is  Zanesville,  Ohio, 
and  its  trading  territory,  with  a  total  popula- 
tion of  WOflOO  exceptionally  prosperous  people. 

In  Zanesville  The  Times  Recorder,  with  a  cir- 
culation of  20,000,  over  97  per  cent  of  which 
is  in  Zanesville  and  trading  territory,  is  taken 
in  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  city  homes  and 
four-fifths  of  the  trading  territory  homes,  miss- 
ing none  worth  while  and  making  the  use  of 
any  other  medium  wasteful  duplication. 

Even  the  local  advertisers,  blinded  by  local 
obligations,  local  prejudices  and  other  intimate 
considerations  that  prevent  a  calm,  dispassion- 
ate, cold-blooded  business  decision,  are  learning 
that  it  is  a  waste  to  use  any  other  medium  than 
The  Times  Recorder  in  Zanesville, 

To  such  an  extent  has  this  wisdom  been  diffused  that 
sixty-seven  local  advertisers  now  have  annual  display 
contracts  exclusively  with  The  Times  Recorder,  and  the 
list  is  steadily  increasing  as  the  economy  of  reaching 
the  entire  public  through  a  single  medium  at  a  single 
cost  becomes  better  understood  by  the  local  tradesman. 

The  National  Advertiser,  with  his  expert  agent  or 
manager^  finds  in  The  Times  Recorder  exactly  what  he 
wants  and  makes  short  work  of  arranging  for  his  .  pub- 
licity in  the  Zanesville  Territory.  Robert  E.  Ward, 
225  Fifth  Avenue^  New  York,  and  Mailers  Buildingy 
Chicago,  represent  this  unsurpassed  medium. 

HosledbyGOOgle 
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GOOD  PRINTING  is  more  than  a 
hit-or-miss  connection  between 
buyer  and  seller,  each  with  little  interest 
in  the  other.  ' 

It  means  the  cementing  of  a  sincere, 
lasting  business  relationship. 

The  following  brands  are  all  mem-  . 
bers  of  a  famous  family  and  products 
of  moderate  price  but  unapproachable 
quality. 

Samples  on  request. 

Eastern  Manufacturing  Company 

GENERAL  SALES  OFFICE 
501  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Mills:  Western  Sales  Office: 

Bangor,  Maine  1223  Conway  BIdg. 

Lincoln,  Maine  Chicago,  III. 
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Activity  Unparalleled 

in 

Commercial  History! 

That  is  the  promise  for  the  great  Northwest  after  the  war 

is  won. 

While  Northwestern  farmers  are  straining  every  nerve  in 
food  production  to  help  win  the  war,  their  war-winning  pro- 
gram is  sweeping  them  on  to  a  period  of  tremendous  expansion 
after  the  war  is  ended. 

They  arc  not  only  growing  wheat  for  the  Government,  but 
they  are  making  more  money  than  ever  before  in  doing  it. 
They  are  not  only  furnishing  meat  and  butter  for  the  boys 
in  France,  but  they  are  buying  Liberty  Bdnds  by  the  millions. 

They  are  laying  up  other  millions,  which,  once  war  restrictions 
are  remoyed,  will  go  largely  into  building  materials;  new 
automobiles,  new  tractors,  new  homes,  and  countless  other 
things. 

For  your  own  commercial  safety. yon  must  fortify  your  good 

will  wjth  these  farmers  now.    You  can  afford  many  war 

sacrifices,  but  not  the  sacrifice  of  your  business  acquaintance 

with  these  Northwestern  farmers. 

« 

keep  your  advertising  at  its  topmost  efficiency  now  and  make 
",surc  of  the  Northwestern  farm  trade  after  the  war  is  won. 


THE^^^ARMER 

A.  Journal  of  Agriculture 

Webb  Publishing:  Company,  Publishers 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Western  Eepresentatives, 
Standard  Farm  Papers,  Inc., 
1341  Conway  Building, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


Eastern  Representatives, 
Wallace  C.  Richardson,  Inc., 
381  Fourtli  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


Member  Attdit  Burea^t  of  Circulations 


Uncle  Sam  Starts  to  Regulate  Retail 
Prices  and  Distribution 

The  Schedule  Adopted  in  the  Shoe  Trade  Furnishes  an  Idea  of  the  Kind 
o£  Control  That  May  Be  Expected  in  Other  Fields 


IS  there  any  special  significance 
for  the  business  world  at  large 
in  the  arrangements  just  con- 
cluded by  the  War  Industries 
Board  for  the  regulation  of  the 
retail  distribution  and  price  con- 
trol of  shoes?  The  question  is 
being  asked  by  manufacturers, 
jobbers  and  retail  distributors  in 
many  lines  since  the  announce- 
ment fropi  Washington  last  week 
that  the  cost  of  shoes  to  the  pub- 
lic would  be  "stabilized."  The 
announcement  of  Chairman  Ba- 
ruch  that  the  step  toward  price 
control  "has  been  taken  by  the 
industry  itself  and  has  not  been 
imposed  by  the  War  Industries 
Board,"  did  not  lessen  the  curi- 
osity of  business  men  who  real- 
ize how  far  trade  interests  will 
go,  in  these  war-times,  under 
Governmental  tutelage. 

The  emphatic  and  unhesitating 
answer  to  the  question  whether 
there  is  anything  "back  of"  the 
shoe  programme  is  "yes."  By 
and  large,  it  signalizes  the  entry 
of  the  national  Government  upon 
a  broad  policy  of  the  regula- 
tion of  retail  prices  and  dis- 
tribution. There  was  nothing  to 
warrant  inauguration  of  the  new 
policy  in  the  shoe  field  rather  than 
in  some  other  field.  The  short- 
age of  leather  is  no  more  acute 
than  the  shortage  of  wool  and 
many  other  things.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  matter  is  that  the 
shoe  line  affords  a  convenient 
place  at  which  to  begin.  Sooner 
or  later,  if  the  war  continues, 
we  are  likely  to  have  similar  su- 
pervision of  all  classes  of  wear- 
ing apparel  and  other  necessities 
of  life.  We  may  never  get  so 
far  as  Great  Britain  witii  her 
"standardized"  suits  for  men  and 
boys  and  this,  country  may  be 
content  always  with  "maximum" 
prices  rather  than  specific  price 
indication,  but  we  are  on  our  way 
toward  the  goal  of  Federal  super- 
vision of  prices  and  profits. 
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The  business  man  who  desires 
to  mull  over  the  new  development 
in  its  larger  aspects  should  con- 
sider the  regulations  covering 
shoes  in  conjunction  with  the 
very  significant  expressions  made 
by  Chairman  Baruch.  On  the 
day  following  the  shoe  movement 
he  talked  frankly  to  a  gather- 
ing of  representative  dry  goods 
merchants  and  department  store 
executives  gathered  at  Washing- 
ton for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
war-service  committee.  Mr.  Ba- 
ruch said:  "We  are  just  about 
to  put  into  eff'ect  a  regulation  for 
the  distribution  and  price  control 
of  shoes.  After  that  will  come 
the  regulation  and  distribution  of 
most  all  of  the  things  which  you 
gentlemen  have  to  deal  with." 

FORECASTS     CLOSER  GOVERNMENTAL 

DIRECTION 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  very 
circumstance  of  that  gathering  of 
leaders  in  the  department  store 
and  dry  goods  field  was,  though 
most  of  its  participants  may  not 
have  recognized  it,  eloquent  of  a 
new  and  closer  contact  between 
Governmental  influence  and  mer- 
cantile interests  in  all  lines.  The 
dry  goods  and  department  store 
conference  called  by. the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
was  merely  the  first  move  to  line 
up  all  the  various  forces  in  the 
mercantile  field.  It  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  similar  gatherings,  The 
milliners,  the  hatters,  and  other 
contingents  will  be  mobilized  in 
succession.  The  object  in  each  case 
is  the  same— the  formation  of  a 
war  service  committee  within  the 
trade  affected.  And  the  object 
in  the  formation  of  each  of  these 
war-service  committees  is  that  the 
trade  set  its  house  in  order 
against  the  coming  of  the  era  of 
regulation,  or  standardization,  or 
stabilization,  or  whatever  one 
chooses  to  cail  it. 

is  a^^emstic^th^t  .gl)e.n  any- 
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body  sells  znything  to  the  Govern- 
ment he  gets  a  good  price.  Since 

the  beginning  of  the  war  it  has 
become  equally  axiomatic  that 
when  the  Government  fixes  prices 
it  fixes  them  high  enough  to  take 
care  of  almost  everybody—the 
high  cost  plant  as  well  as  the 
low  cost  plant.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  War  InduSr 
tries  Board  in  its  price  negotia- 
tions will  not  be  lenient  and  Hb^ 
eral.  In  the  case  of  shoes,  to 
cite  the  one  example  thus  far  to 
hand,  the  manufacturers  who  held 
out  for  a  $12  maximum  got  what 
they  wanted,  although  it  is  an  ' 
open  secret  that  the  Government- 
al authority  would  have  preferred 
a  $9  maximum,  and  Chairman  Ba- 
ruch  shocked  some  of  his  hearers 
when  he  declared  at  one  of  the 
conferences  that  he  believed  that 
"a  good  shoe"  could  be  manufac- 
tured at  $3.50  per  pair.  With  all 
this  dispositi9n  to  allow  a  liberal 
margin  of  safety  when  pegging 
prices,  the  War  Industries  Board 
makes  no  secret  of  its  solicitude 
regarding  the  profits  taken  by  re- 
tailers. 

The  feeling-  at  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board,  is  that  what  with  the 
regulation  of  the  prices  of  raw 
materials  and  the  allotment  of 
materials  by  means  of  a  carefully 
balanced  system,  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  country  are  fairly 
free  from  temptation  to  over- 
charge. With  respect  to  retail- 
ers, however,  the  same  confidence 
does  not  abide.  That  is  why  this 
Federal  agency  at  the  instant  of 
its  entry  upon  retail  price  regu- 
lation is  appealing  to  the  retail 
distributors  so  to  conduct  their 
operations  that,  as  Chairman  Ba- 
'  ruch  says,  "the  civilian  popula- 
tion will  feel  that  they  have  had 
a  square  deal," 

Perhaps  the  official  attitude  at 
Washington  on  this  question  of 
the  need  for  retail  price  modera- 
tion under  the  tightening  war  ten- 
sion has  never  been  more  frankly 
expressed  than  by  Chairman  Ba- 
rush  when,  addressing  the  depart- 
ment  store  heads,  he  said:  "I 
don't  want  you  to  say  it  can't  be 
done,  because  it  must  be  done.  It 
is  unthinkable  that  only  Hiz  man 


with  the  longest  pocketbpok  can 
get  the  things  that  he  needs."  It 

was  in  the  course  of  that  same 
discussion  that  Chairman  Baruch, 
touching  the  tender  spot  of  the 
whole  subject,  commented;  "When 
it  comes  to  the  question  of  what 
is  a  fair  price  that  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  answer.  I  should  say 
roughly  that  a  fair  price  is  a  price 
something  like  the  normal  profits 
in  normal  times.  I  know  you  will 
all  say  that  these  are  abnormal 
times.  They  are,  and  we  have 
got  to  do  abnormal  things." 

The  shoe  programme,  which 
initiates  the  new  policy  of  price 
limitation  at  Governmental  be- 
hest, illustrates  the  added  machin- 
ery that  will  henceforth  be  em- 
ployed to  insure  observance  of 
regulated  prices  by  the  great  army 
of  retailers.  Up  to  this  time  Uncle 
Sam  has  tried  two  different  ex- 
pedients with  this  same  general ' 
■object.  We  have,  for  one,  the  li- 
censing system  which  has  been 
fully  described  in  Prihters'  Ink 
and  the  workings  of  which  we 
see  in  the  disciplining  of  grocers 
who  charge  excessive  prices  for 
sugar,  etc.,  etc.  As  a  second 
means  to  the  same  end  we  have 
the  pledge  system,  such  as  is  in 
use  in  the  motor-truck  field  and 
other  lines  whereby  the  agent,  re- 
tailer or  other  distributor  is  en- 
abled to  obtain  stock  from  the 
manufacturer  only  by  signing  a 
pledge  that  he  will  distribute  same 
solely  for  "essential"  uses  as  in- 
dicated by  the  War  Industries 
Board. 

Now  comes  the  third  version, 
whereby  the  retailer  (the  shoe 
retailer  in  the  initial  application 
of  the  system)  signs  an  agreement 
to  observe  the  stabilized  prices 
and  to  display  prominently  in  his 
store  a  placard  whereon  his  ob- 
ligation win  be  recited  together 
with  the  schedule  of  prices  fixed 
at  Washington.  In  the  event  of 
a  violation  of  the  regulations  by 
a  retailer,  manufacturers  will  re- 
fuse to  sell  him  further  orders 
of  goods  just  as  a  manufacturer 
will  himself  find  hia  supplies  of 
raw  material  cut  off  if  he  does 
not  live  up  to  his  part  of  the 
compact   ■     Ho..edbvGoOgle  , 
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DISTRIBUTING  DEALERS 

Albany  N".  Y  Hudson  Valley  Paper  Co. 

Baltimore,' Md  Tte  Whitaker  Paper  Co. 

Smith,  Dixon  Division 

Boston,  Mass  Carter,  Rice  &  Co.,  Corpn. 

Chicago,  III  J-  W.  Butler  Paper  Co. 

Cincinnati,  O  The  Diem  &  Wmg  Paper  Co. 

Cleveland    0...  The  Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 

Columbus,'  O..    The  Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 

Dallas,  Texas,  i  Southwestern  Paper  Co. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich  Central  Michigan  Paper  Co. 

Houston,  Texas  Southwestern  Paper  Co. 

Indianapolis,  Ind  J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo  Missouri-Interstate  Paper  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Sierra  Paper  Co. 

Milwaukee,  Wis  Standard  Paper  Co. 

Minneapolis,  Minn  J-  W.  Butler  Paper  Co. 

The  John  Leslie  Paper  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y  J-  E.  Linde  Paper  Co. 

Lasher  &  Lathrop,  Inc. 
Holden  &  Hawley,  Inc. 
Beekman  Paper  &  Card  Co.,  Inc. 

Omaha,  Neb  Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa  D-  L.  Ward  Co. 

Riclimond,  Va  The  Whitaker  Paper  Co. 

Smith,  Dixon  Division 

San  Francisco,  Cal  Pacific  Coast  Paper  Co. 

Scranton,  Pa  :  —  Megargee  Bros. 

Seattle,  Wash  Mutual  Paper  Co. 

Spokane.  Wash  American  Type  Founders  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo  ■  Mississippi  Valley  Paper  Co. 

Toledo,  O  ;  The  Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 

Troy,  N.  Y  Troy  Paper  Co. 


MILLS  AT 

TICONDEROGA,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
200  FIFTH  AVENUE 
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The  check  which  is  mainly  relied 
upon  at  Washington,  however,  to 
curb  disregard  of  standardized 
prices  is  found  in  the  requirement 
that  there  be  'stamped  on  each 
shoe  a  means  of  identification 
that  is  equivalent  to  a  fixed  price 
mark.  An  alphabetical  letter, 
plainly  marked  on  the  inside  of 
each  shoe  will  enable  any  cus- 
tomer instantly  to  determine,  by 
consulting  the  price  schedule  dis- 
played in  the  shoe  store,  just  what 
the  retail  price  of  the  shoe  should 
be.  Incidentally  he  will  have  the 
means  at  hand  of  identifying  the 
manufacturer  who  produced  the 
article  if  there  be  any  curiosity 
on  that  score. 

Early  in  the  conference  with 
the  objective  of  shoe  standardi- 
zation Chairman  Baruch  sat  down 
hard  on  the  proposal  from  an  out- 
side source  that,  as  a  preventive 
of  profiteering,  each  shoe  manu- 
facturer should  be  compelled  to 
stamp  on  each  shoe  the  "whole- 
sale price,"  a  guide  presumably 
to  the  retailer's  cost  and  conse- 
quently to  his  margin  of  profit. 


The  suggestion  was  not  accepted, 
but  as  a  compromise  there  was 
formulated  the  plan  whereby 
shoes  are  divided,  on  the  basis  of 
quali^  of  materials  and  work- 
manship into  three  classes — each 
class  having  its  set  range  of 
prices  according  to  whether  the 
shoes  are  for  adults  or  children 
— and  thus  the  placing  in  the 
shoe  of  its  classification  rating 
or  grade  mark  is  in  effect  price- 
marking  under  another  name. 

A  virtue  claimed  for  this  plan 
of  identification  and  price  plac- 
arding is  that  not  only  does  it 
permit  sales  below  the  maximum 
price  but  it  further  leaves  any 
interest  in  the  trade  free  to  s^ll 
below  the  lowest  minimum.  On 
the  other  hand  there  is  raised 
an  insurmountable  barrier  which 
prevents  sales  above  the  top  price 
of  $12  for  high  shoes  and  $11 
for  low  cuts. 

From  a  source  within  the  War 
Industries  Board  comes  the  perti- 
nent suggestion  that  the  placing 
of  a  hard  and  fast  limit  on  ex- 
( Confhiued  on  page  J05) 


A  Substantial  Gain 

For   the   first   seven   months   of    1918  YOUNG 

PEOPLE'S  WEEKLY  already  has  exceeded  by  807 
lines  the  total  lineage  for  the  entire  year  1917.  A 
record  of  substantial  results,  founded  on  reader-confi- 
dence, explains  this  increase. 

YOUR  sales  message,  in  this  result-producing  young 
people's  paper,  means  responsive,  active  Buying  In- 
fluence exerted  in  behalf  of  your  product  In  over  200,- 
000  substantial  homes — 85%  in  towns  under  25,000. 

The  rate  is  75  cents  per  line,  $600.00  per  page. 
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What  To  Do 

when  you  want  to  accomplish 
a  great  purpose,  is  to  watch 
the  signs  of  the  times.  You 
must 

Go  Forward 

and  the  only  way  to  do  this  is 
to  obtain  the  very  best  class 
of  printing  with 

Unsurpassed  Service 

that  is  backed  up  by  intelli- 
gent, successful  co-operation 
of  men  who  have  made  good 
— more  than  good. 

You  need  a  printing  service 
that  will  bring  you  business 
of  the  right  kind.  If  this  is 
what  you  need,  talk  with  the 
specimists  in  printing 

Charles  Francis  Press 

PRINTING  CRAFTS  BUILDING 
461  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Telephone  3210  Greeley 
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With  the  coming  of 
peace,  Canada  uaill 
take  an  important 
place,  commercial- 
ly,  in  the  vtorld  of 
nations.  The  wise 
manufacturer 
ina<afs  this  and  is 
laying  plans  NO  IV. 


Spend  one-tenth 
of  your  annua] 
appropriation — 

IN  CANADA 


LET  your  Sales  Department  con- 
sider this  prosperous  country  as 
another  rich  state  right  at  your  door. 
A  state  of  nearly  8,000,000  people- 
buying  $2,000,000  worth  of  goods 
every  day  from  the  ^  United  States. 
A  community  well  able  to  buy — ^will- 
ing to  buy — ready  to  buy— waiting  to 
get  acquainted. 

Let  your  Advertising  Department  in- 
clude Canada  in  its  advertising  esti- 
mates— say  to  the  extent  of  one-tenth 
of  the  total  appropriation. 

It  will  be  an  investment  yielding  in- 
finite returns. 

It  will  be  an  act  of  true  foresight. 

If  you  are  planning  to  grow— Cana- 
dian trade  should  be  worth  something 
to  you. 


The  Daily 
of 


Frepored  by  SHITH.  DENSE  ft  XOOSE,  IM. 
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— and  spend  it  in 
these  Metropolitan 
Daily  Newspapers 


Place  and  Paper 

rOVA  SCOTIA 

Halifax— "Herald  &  Mail 

lEW  BSnNSWICK 

St  John — "Standard" 

Montreal— "Gazette ' 

"        ■  "Sur" 
Quebec — "Telegraph" 

)NTAHIO 

London — "Advertiser' 
"        "Free  Press 

Ottawa— "Citizen" 

"        "Journal  Dailies 

Toronto — "Star" 

"  "Telegram" 

MANITOBA 

Winnipeg— "Free  Press' 

"  "Tribune" 

3ASKATCHEWA1I 

Regina — "Leader" 
Saskatoon— "Phoenix" 
"Star" 

ALBEBTA 

Calsary — "Albertan 
"Herald" 
Edmonton — "Bulletin' ' 
"  "Journal" 

BEITISH  COLUMBIA 

Vancouver— "Province" 
"  "Sun" 
■  Victoria — "Colonist" 


Circulation  Minimum 
Rate 
6c 


24,099 

14,012 

34,294 
110,820 
12,738 

40,580 
35,958 
28,546 
23,825 
92,594 
93,248 

76,807 
37,000 

18,199 
8,657 
18,035 

14,894 
17,446 
11,727 
17,037 

43,894 
27,000 
11,735 


3c 

6c 

lyic 

5c 
So 

6c 
6c 

9o 
6c 

4c 

3j4c 

4J5c 

4c 
5c 
4c 
4c 

6c 
4c 


Newspapers 
Canada 


— Large  Cities. 
— A  population  of 

over  2,000,000. 
— An  aggregate  ad- 
vertising rate  of 
$1.24J4c  per  line. 
"Spend  one-tenth 
of  your  advertising 
appropriation  in 
Canada." 


AdT»rtiBtaff  Affency— Toronto  aad  Kontreal 
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"WAR  IS  HELL!" 

We  Are  All  at  War 
With  the  Kaiser 

SO  LET'S  GIVE 

HIM  HZLL! 

Those  who  can't  fight  can 
and  MUST  buy  Bonds  of 
the  Fighting  Fourth  Lib- 
erty Loan.  AH  together, 
now — 

Give  the  Kaiser  Hell ! 

Of  course  you  have  bought. 
But  go  and  buy  more,  more^ 
MORE! 


This  space  Contributed  for  the  W inning  of  the  War  by 

Textile  World  Journal 
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penditure'for  shoes  may  point  for 
manufacturers  in  various  lines  a 
moral  of  post-war  significance  as 
well  as  current  interest  wfth  re- 
•  spect  to  the  effect  upon  consumer 
demand  of  a  restriction  of  the 
latitude  allowed  to  buyers.  In  the 
personal -opinion  of  our  informant 
a  large  number  of  national  ad- 
vertisers, ranging  all  the  way 
from  the  safety-razor  manufac- 
turers with  their  gold-mounted 
specials,  to  talking-machine  mak- 
ers with  their  period  models,  have 
in  recent  years  steadily  expanded 
their  lines  not  because  they  could 
improve  the  fundamental  quality 
of  the  elementary  product  but 
merely  to  tempt  buyers  who  re- 
spond only  to  an  opportunity  for 
extravagance,  or,  in  other  words, 
want  something  better  than  the 
best.  If  this  premise  is  correct, 
the  business  world  will  shortly 
have  an  enlightening  opportunity 
to  watch  the  behavior  of  a  buying 
public  forced  to  be  democratic 
in  taste.  Needless  to  say,  the 
shoe  field,  thanks  to  the  latter- 
day  fad  for  fancy  shoes,  is  an 
ideal  experiment  ground  for  the 
attempt  to  level  public  favor. 
Such  has  been  the  demand  for 
hand-turned,  colored  kidskin  shoes 
that  dealers  have  willingly  paid 
premiums  for  novelties  and  it  has 
been  a  resolute  shoemaker  who 
could  stick  unflinchingly  to  his 
last  and  his  leather  in  accordance 
with  a  conservative  code. 

Figuring  that  Class  C  shoes 
will  take  28  per  cent  of  the  busi- 
ness. Class  B  will  get  54  per  cent 
and  Class  A  will  have  18  per  cent 
out  of  total  annual  sales  of 
$1,500,000,000  worth  of  footwear, 
the  sdiedule  of  prices  worked  out 
is  as  follows : 

CLASS  c 

This  line  embraces  service  shoes 

and  semi-dress  shoes : 

Men's  and  women's  $3,  or  as 
near  this  price  as  possible, 
but  not  to  exceed  $5.50 

Boys'  (sizes  2J^/5/a)  $2.50, 
or  as  near  this  price  as  pos- 
sible, but  not  to  exceed..  ,  4.00 

Misses'  (sizes  11/2)  $2.50,  or 
as  near  this  price  as  pos- 
sible, but  not  to  exceed..  4.00 


Youths'  (sizes  12/2)  $2.50, 
or  as  near  this  price  as  pos- 
sible, but  not  to  exceed..  $4.00 

Little  Gent's  (sizes  9/13.) 
$2.00,  or  as  near  this  price 
as  possible,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed   3.00 

Child's  (sizes  8/11)  $2.00,  or 
as  near  this  price  as  pos- 
sible, but  not  to  exceed..  3.00 

Infant's  (sizes  5/8)  $1.75,  or 
as  near  this  price  as  pos- 
sible, but  not  to  exceed. .  2.00 

Babies'  (sizes  0/6)  $.75,  or  as 
near  ijiis  price  as  possible, 
but  not  to  exceed   1.50 

CLASS  B 

This  line  embraces  stylish  and 

serviceable  shoes  of  the  best  type 

for  business  or  dress  : 

Men's  and  women's  $6.00,  or 
as  near  this  price  as  pos- 
sible, but.  not  to  exceed..  $8.50 

Boys'  (sizes  2i4/SH)  $4.50, 

.  or  as  near  this  price  as  pos- 

;  sible,  but. not  to  exceed..  6.00 

Youths'  (sizes  12/2)  $4.50, 
or  as  near  this  price  as  pos- 
sible, but  not  to  exceed  $6.00 

Misses'  (sizes  11/2)  $4,50,  or 
as  near  this  price  as  pos- 
sible, but  not  to  exceed..  6.(K) 

Little  Gent's  (sizes  9/13) 
$3.00,  or  as  near  this  price 
as  possible,  but  not  to  ex- 
'ceed   4.50 

Child's  (sizes  8/11)  $3.00,  or 
as  near  this  price  as  pos- 
sible, but  not  to  exceed..  4.50 

Infants'  (sizes  5/8}  $2.50,  or 
as  near  this  price  as  pos- 
sible, but  not  to  exceed..  3.50 

Babies'  (sizes  0/8)  $1.75,  or 
as  near  this  price  as  pos- 
sible, but  not  to  exceed..  2.50 
CLASS  A 

This  line  embraces  shoes  of  the 

finer  materials  and  superior  shoe- 
making  : 

Men's  and  women's  boots,  $9.00, 
or  as  near  this  price  as  possible, 

but  not  to  exceed   $12.00 

for  low  shoes    1 1 .00 

Boys'  (sizes  2^/5j^)  $6.50  to  $8.00 
Misses'  (sizes  11/2).  6.50  to  7.00 
Youths'  (sizes  12x2)  .  6.50  to  7.00 
Little  Gent's  (sizes 

9/13)   ■..  S.OOto  6.00 

Child's  (sizes  8/11)..  S.OOto  6.00 
Infants'  (sizes  5/8) . .  4.00  to  5.00 
Babies'  (sizes  0/6)..  2.00 to  3.50 


Hosled  by 


Google 


Sash  and  Storm  Door  Advertising 
in  the  Zero  Belt 

Newspapers  in  Sixteen  Cities  Used  in  a  Campaign  by  Group  of  Manu- 
facturers 


UNDER  the  auspices  of  the 
Wholesale  Sash  &  Door  As- 
sociation, with  headquarters  in 
Chicago,  fifty-four  of  the  leading 
manufacturers  in  that  line  have 
started  a  newspaper  campaign  to 
increase  the  use  of  storm  sash  and 
storm  doors. 

The  interesting  fea- 
ture of  the  campaign 
is  that  it  is  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting in  the  fufl  con- 
servation efforts  of 
the  Government,  and 
has  the  approval  of 
the  Fuel  Administra- 
tion, which  has  for- 
mally endorsed  the 
use  of  storm  sash  as 
a  means  of  reducing 
the  consumption  of 
coal. 

The  members  of 
the  organization 
therefore  regard  the 
advertising  as  a  defi- 
nite war  service  and 
are  doing  all  that  they 
can  to  stimulate  the 
interest  of  the  lum- 
ber dealers  thr'ough 
whom  these  goods  are 
distributed,  as  well  as 
the  public,  in  the  say- 
ing of  fuel  in  this 
wajr. 

When  the  plans  for 

the    campaign  were 
first  outlined  and  the 
Fuel  Administration 
was  approached  with 
regard  to  its  endorse- 
ment, this  was  with- 
held on  the  ground 
that  it  would  amount  - 
to  giving  its  approval  to  a  com- 
mercial enterprise.    When  it  was 
shown,  however,  that  this  appeal 
to  the  public  was  based  on  fuel 
economy  needs  and  that  the  work 
of  the  Fuel  Administration  would 
be  helped  by  the  campaign,  defi- 


nite endorsement  and  approval  of 
the  advertising  were  forthcoming. 

In  the  advertising  which  has 
been  running  in  Sunday  news- 
papers of  sixteen  large  cities, 
principally  in  territory  where 
winter   weather   is   severe,  the 


Be  Comfortable  All  Winter—and 

Save  Coal! 

EVERYONE  Chae  (iays  warn*  [O  do  hit  full  (ban 
toward  wmmng  the  war.  It  n  becoming  more  md 
mwea  pcnonal  mntta  as  we  realize  the  tntfh  ol  the  atat* 
nunltlHU  oBtioiit  fi^  wan  time  daya-^ot  juMainiiea. 


One  wiy  in  which  tvery  mui  ca  wonun  who  Hvt)  id  •  lioUH 
cvi  hcEp  IB  by  Hvijit  cDftl — saving  cod  Ic  ketfi'  the  bctonn 
going  ind  Ihe  ihips  aupplied.  Many  millioiu  el  uni  toM  bt 
nvfid  a  houBH  wen  equipped  with 

Storm  Windows  and  Storm  Doors 

And  this  uvinfl  of  tnl  would  Beu  >  h—HhftiliMa*  el  your  home  by 

ButHtaniUl  to  evciy  hoiuehdMrr    eBmi—tan  vU  Avar  dnfLi.  by  uekint 

Hdum  pnlected  br  •torm  wlnd«w>  El  pot^Ut  to  keep  dw  Imn  «rm  in  tbff 
And  elonn  doen  rtquire  fnm  flevemtwnbH'weetherp  ud  by  JiiEflitllBt 

Ihlid  19  en*.lutf  leu  coel.  Yo«  can   perfect  venlietiDa. 
euily  fiiura  whel  'thai  ncena  to  jfhi  in 
dedert  end  cente.   7^  bvih  a  eoal  in 
ene  ei  two  neeai  HOI  |iw  im  tka  eeit 
«E  die  eterm  vndmv  end  dwr*. 
Fuit)nmen  tbey  laereMi  the  esmhrt 


Veui  leal  tuW  dniB  or  buiUei- 
metenel  de^w  oih  pWe  yen  complete 


Wholesale  Sash  &  Door  Association,  Chicago 


COPY  APPEARING  IN  SUNDAY  PAPERS  OF  SIXTEEN  LEADING 
CITIES 

Director  of  Conservation  of  the 
Fuel  Administration  is  quoted  as 
follows  : 

"The  National  Fuel  Administra- 
tion realizes  that  a  large  amount 
of  coal  can  be  saved  by  the  in- 
stallation of  storm  doors,  storm 
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3^c  'kfSice  3M 


Where  Effkkncy  and  Economy  MeeV 

PAPER  buying  should  be  standardized.  Today  over 
sixty-five  grades  of  Bond  Paper  are  sold.  Figure 
the  range  of  grades  in  the  merchandise  that  you  manu- 
facture, or  handle.  The  situation  is  out  of  reason.  Un- 
doubtedly four  or  five  grades  would  cover  the  ground. 

The  chart  above  plots  the  curves  of  efficiency  and 
economy  in  Bond  Paper  for  business  stationery.  The 
curve  of  economy  follows  that  of  efficiency  until  both 
reach  their  peak.  There  is  little  economy  in  using  a 
paper  too  poor  to  represent  your  best  interests.  The 
total  cost  of  a  letter,  including  stenographic  labor,  with 
a  low  average  for  dictator's  time,  is  well  upwards  of 
twenty  cents.  The  cost  of  good  paper  over  the  cheapest 
is  about  a  quarter  of  a  cent  per  letter.  To  jeopardize 
the  success  of  an  entire  investment  in  order  to  shade  on 
an  item  amounting  to  less  than  1%  is  low  efficiency. 
Public  Service  Bond  is  at  the  point  where,  for  busi- 
ness stationery,  efficiency  and 
economy  meet.  Equal  efficiency 
is  maintained  in  the  costlier 
papers,  but  the  curve  of  econ- 
omy drops  rapidly  away. 
_  Many  of  the  largest  industrial 
corporations  in  Ammca  have 
adopted  Public  Service  Bond 
as  their  Standard  for  business 
stationery.  It  is  eminently  a 
common-sense  paper,  purposely 
built  to  carry  business  messages. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you 
samples  of  Public  Service  Bond 
and  to  supply  any  further  infor- 
mation that  may  help  you  to  put 
t  1  '   I     y^^""  P^psr  buying  on  a  definite, 

Ask  Your  Printer  safe  basis. 

TAYLOR-LOGAN  GO.  PAPERMAKERS 

Holyoke  Massachusetts 
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windows  .  .  .  and  advocates  such 
installation  the  same  as  we  do 
proper  firing  methods  and  proper 
attention  to  boilers." 

"Help  the  Fuel  Administration" 
is  the  keynote  of  the  campaign, 
and  the  head-lines  of  the  adver- 
tisements, as  well  as  much  of  the 
copy,  are  an  appeal  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  save  coal. 

"The  Fuel  Administration" 
said  the  first  piece  of  copy,  which 
appeared  in  Sunday  newspapers  of 
August  25,  "is  doing  all  it  can  to 
keep  you  warm  next  winter.  But 
it  needs  your  co-operation.  If 
everyone  does  his  share  there  will 
be  no  coal  shortage — and  there 
will  be  no  discomfort.  To  get 
the  most  out  of  all  coal  used 
every  house  should  be  properly 
equipped."  ■ 

Then  is  quoted  the  endorsement 
of  the  Fuel  Administration,  after 
which  the  specific  selling  talk  with 
reference  to  the  products  of  mem- 
bers of  the  association  is  given, 
as  follows : 

"Storm  windows  and  storm 
doors  cut  down  coal  bills  from 
one- third  to  one-half — a  saving 
that  pays  for  their  cost  in  one 
or  two  seasons.  But  still '  more 
important — they  increase  the  com- 
fort and  healthfulness  of  your . 
house  by  eliminating  cold  floor 
drafts,  by  making  it  possible  to 
keep  the  house  warm  in  the  sever- 
est winter  weather,  and  by  per- 
mitting perfect  ventilation.  Your 
local  lumber  dealer  or  building 
material  <Iealer  can  give  you  com- 
plete information.  See  him  now 
so  that  your  house  will  not  be  a 
coal  waster  this  winter." 

Some  of  the  burden  is  lifted- 
from  heating  equipment  by  copy 
intended  to  show  that  the  fault 
is  not  always  with  the  furnace, 
when  results  are  not  all  that  they 
should  be. 

"Don't  Blame  the  Furnace !"  in- 
sists one  advertisement,  which 
continues ; 

"Furnaces  are  built  to  heat 
houses — not  all  outdoors.  You 
can't  expect  to  be  comfortable  in 
cold  weather  if  your  house  isn't 
properly  protected.  Every  win- 
dow and  every  door  may  be  a 
Tieat  escape.'   The  heat  goes  out 


and  the  cold  comes  in.  They're 
fighting  the  furnace  every  minute 
of  the  day  and  night.  Protect 
these  exposures  with  storm  win- 
dows and  storm  doors." 

The  newspaper  campaign  in- 
volves the  use  of  2,52i)  lines  in 
sixteen  Sunday  newspapers  in  the 
following  cities:  Chicago,^  Ind- 
ianapolis, Des  Moines,  Sioux  City, 
la. ;  Detroit,  Minneapolis,  St. 
Louis,  Omaha,  Buffalo,  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh,  Milwaukee 
and  Kansas  City,  Mo.  The  ad- 
vertisements are  uniformly  ten 
inches  on  three  columns.  The 
campaign  now  running  will  end 
November  3,  but  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  it  may  be  continued 
beyond  that  date,  depending  on 
the  results. 

The  individual  members  of  the 
association  are  taking  up  with 
their  dealers  the  question  of  ad- 
vertising storm  sash  and  doors 
through  the  local  newspapers,  and 
already  much  interest  and  support 
have  been  received.  The  dealers 
see  the  advantages  of  connecting 
up  with  the  general  campaign  and 
getting  the  benefit  of  the  advertis- 
ing which  is  creating  a  demand 
for  protection  of  this  kind. 
Electros  of  the  advertisements  re- 
leased by  the  association,  reduced 
in  size  and  mortised  to  enable  the 
name  of  the  dealer  to  be  inserted, 
are  being  supplied  by  members  of 
the  association  to  their  local  dis- 
tributors. 

BUSINESS  PAPER  ADVERTISING  TO 
HELP  IN  CAMPAIGN 

AH  of  the  copy  released  by  the 
association  refers  the  interested 
inquirer  to  the  dealer,  so  that  the 
latter  see  immediately  the  im- 
portance of  getting  in  line.  Many 
of  the  manufacturers  are  extend- 
ing the  campaign  by  means  of 
copy  in  the  lumber  trade  papers, 
suggesting  to  dealers  co-operation 
in  pushing  sales  of  storm  windows 
and  storm  sash.  Some  of  them 
have  prepared  booklets,  form  let- 
ters and  other  direct  advertising 
matter  which  they  are  offering  to 
their  retailers,  and  which  will  be 
made  use  of  extensively  in  the 
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An  Increase  of  Rate 


The  advertising  rate  of  The  Red 
Cross  Magazine  will  be  Thirteen 
Hundred  Dollars  a  page  for  all 
business  scheduled  to  run  in 
February  (1919)  and  later  issues. 
This  is  effective  on  all  contracts 
received  November  First  or 
thereafter. 

Before  November  P'irst  definite 
orders  for  1919  will  be  accepted 
at  the  present  rate  of  Twelve 
Hundred  Dollars  a  page. 

A  new  rate  card  and  full  par- 
ticulars of  the  December  Sub- 
scription 'campaign  will  be  ready 
for  mailing  in  a  few  days.  Ask 
for  them. 


A.  Eugene  Bou^s 


Advertising  Manager 
120  West  32d  Street 
New  York 


Cole  &  Freer 
Peoples  Ga3  Bldg. 
Chicago,  III. 


C.  A.  Christensen 
Old  South  Bldg. 
Boston,  Mass. 


E.  K.  HoAK 
Van  Nuys  Bldg. 
Loa  Angeles,  Calif, 


Unarmed  Arms  of  the  Service 


Men  from  the  battle  front 
ho  have  been  holding  the 
le  for  months  and  years 
implain  of  the  monotony  of 
ar.  The  soldier's  hf  e  in  the 
mches  aeon  ceaftea  to  be  a 
yv^lly  and  becomea  a  tedi- 
19  routine* 

The  morale  of  the  army  ts 
supreme  importance  and 
e  greatest  military  authori- 
m  of  the  world  are  enthiui^ 
tic  in  tketr  praiaa  of  tbe 
sanization^  which  make  it 
eir  buainesft  to  ke^  the 
Idier  in  good  ^itita. 

Til  is  work,  tike  that  of  the 
jnal  Cotps,  has  been  more 
^1,1-,  J-.— 1  >  *L:-  


than  ever  before.  Huts  I 
amusement^  comfort  and  ; 
cuperation  of  the  fighti 
men  are  in  the  trenches 
well  as  behind  the  Knea.  T 
unarmed  workers  go  ab< 
their  duties  under  shell  1 
as  coolly  and  as  AeU-Jorg 
fully  as  the  telephone  m 
of  the  Signal  Corps  who  e 
frequently  their  neighl:>o 
and  who  keep  intact,  oft 
under  a  hail  of  bullets,  t 
indispensable  lines  of  coi 
munication» 

ft  is  for  us  who  rematn 

home  to  support  these  u 
armed  heroes  to  the  utmo 
with  our  gifts,  our  labor,  ai 
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many  local  campaigns  which  will 
develop  from  that  of  the  national 
oi^anization. 

The  only  other  trade  work 
which  has  been  undertaken  is  by 
■means  of  copy  in  the  building 
publications,  describing  the  cam- 
paign to  building  contractors, 
calling  attention  to  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  created  for  new  .busi- 
ness, and  suggesting  that  they 
cash  in  on  the  proposition  by  co- 
operating with  the  lumber  dealers 
and  by  talking  storm  windows  and 
storm  doors  to  their  customers. 

Henry  A.  Sellen,  of  the  Morgan 
Sash  &  Door  Company,  of  Chi- 
cago, is  chairman  of  the  Trade 
Extension  and  Publicity  Commit- 
tee of  the  Wholesale  Sash  &  Door 
Association,  and  emphasized  in  a 
talk  with  the  representative  of 
Printers'  Ink  the  war  service 
whiph  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation feel  that  they  are  render- 
ing through  the.  advertising  of 
storm  equipment.  He  detailed  the 
work  which  had  been  .  done  in 
bringing  the  possibilities  of  this 
advertising  to  the  attention  of  the 
Fuel  Administration,  which  gave 


strong  endorsement  of  the  cam- 
paign after  its  value  as  conserva- 
tion work  had  been  fully  demon-' 
strated. 

One  of  the  most  significant  fea- 
tures of  the  campaign  is  that  it 
took  a  condition  such  as  the  pres- 
ent to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
sash  and  door  men  the  big  sales 
opportunity  which  they  have  been 
overlooking.  At  present  the 
amount  of  new  building  is  small. 
Industrial  housing,  Government 
work  and  a  few  other  lines  direct- 
ly related  to  war  work  are  about 
all  that  are  taking  a  big  volume  of 
millwork,  and  hence  the  market 
for  the  products  of  the  sash  and 
door  manufacturers  has  been 
greatly  restricted. 

Study  of  the  storm  sash'  and 
door  situation,  however,  has 
shown  that  here  is  a  division  of 
the  business  that  has  never  been 
pushed,  that  neither  manufactur- 
ers, jobbers  nor  dealers  have  seen 
the  possibilities  of,  and  that  fits 
directly  into  war  needs  through 
fuel  conservation.  Furthermore, 
storm  sash  and  doors  are  natur- 
ally salable  late  in  the  fall,  when 


"Right  Away,  Sir" 

Rapid  Service  means  all  the  name  implies 
—Prompt,  Efficient  handling  of  your  Electro- 
type orders — whether  you  are  located  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  or  the  Pacific  Coast. 

We  make  all  kinds  of  Advertising  Plates  and 
Trade  Cuts,  including  Stereotypes  and  Mats, 
Electros  by  the  wax  or  Dr.  Albert  Lead  Mold 
Process.  Sole  owners  U.  S.  Letters  Patent 
on  Aluminotype. 

The  Rapid  Electrotype  Company 

W.  H.  KAUFMANN,  FVesIdeiit  and  G^nwal  Managt^ 
Largest  Makers  and  K^'buhnv  of  Adverlisiiig  Plates  m  the  Worid 

New  York  CINCINNATI  Chicago 

REFERENCES: — Any  five  national  advertisers  you  may  think  of.    If  you  ask  them, 
you  will  find  that  several  of  them  already  know  y/hat  Rapid's  SerricfLiiKans. 
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ROYAL 

COLOR  ELECTROTYPES 

As  long  as  you  uadervaluc  the  relation 
of  the  art  of  electrotj^ing  ttf  your  color 
printing,  just  so  long  will  your  fimshed 
color  work  fail  to  compare  favorably 
with,  your  engraver's  proofs. 

ROYAL  ELECTROTYPE  COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


nn  WO  complete  engraving 
Iplants-^ fully  equipped  for 
intelligent  service  and  the 
finest  production  of  color 
plates,half-tones  fir  line-cuts. 

THE  BECK  ENGRAVING  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK 
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ordinary  building  activities  are  be- 
ginning to  slow  up  and  the  dull 
season  for  dealers  and  contractors 
usually  begins. 

Hence  pushing  the  sale  of  storm 
sash  and  doors  at  present  is  not 
only  assisting  the  fuel  economy 
movement,  but  is  undoubtedly 
opening  up  a  big  market  that  had 
been  practically  neglected,  and 
that  can  be  made  a  permanent  fea- 
ture of  the  business.  From  the 
standpoint  of  ultimate  results  to 
the  sash  and  door  trade,  the  re- 
strictions imposed  by  the  war  may 
easily  prove  to  be  a  benefit  by 
forcing  attention  to  a  section  of 
the  field  which  had  been  given 
little  or  , no  attention. 

A  surprising  angle  of  the  situa- 
tion, as  developed  by  inquiries 
from  dealers,  is  that  the  South- 
ern territory,  which  apparently 
does  not  offer  much  promise  from 
this  standpoint,  can  be  developed. 
While  the  weather  is  not  as  severe 
as  in  the  Nortii,  heating  equip- 
ment seldom  is  as  efficient,  and 
zero  temperatures  are  not  at  all 
unknown.  Hence  dealers  as  far 
south  as  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  have 
indicated  that  they  are  prepared 
to  put  on  a  campaign  to  sell  storm 
sash  and  doors  to  take  care  of 
the.  needs  of  their  people  during 
the  occasional  "cold  snaps"  which 
make  artificial  heat  desirable. 


Sphinx  Club  Starts  Next  Week 

The  New  York  Sphinx  Club  will 
open  its  season  on  the  eveninE  of 
October  15,  with  a  dinner  at  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. This  will  be  "English- 
French -Italian-Belgian  Night,"  and  dis- 
tinguished representatives  of  the  Allies 
will  address  the  diners.  Those  who 
are  on  the  list  of  speakers  include  His 
Excellency,  Emile  de  Cartier  de  Mar- 
chienne,  Belgian  Minister;  Sir  Henry 
Babinpon  Smith,  Acting  British  High 
Commissioner;  M.  Edouard  de  Billy, 
Acting  French  High  Commissioner  and 
Capt.  Guiseppe  Bevione,  of  the  Italian 
Army  and  member  of  the  Italic  Parlia- 
ment. 


C.  S.  Jackson  in  New  Position 

C.  S.  Jackson,  for  several  years  ad- 
vertising manager  of  the  Wisconsin 
Condensed  Milk  Company,  New  York, 
has  been  placed  in  char^  of  the  ad- 
vertising of  Nucoa,  Nut  Butter,  made 
by  the  Nucoa  Butter  Company,  and  the 
Sawtay  products  of  the  Saute  Corpora- 
tion. Both  of  these  companies  are  lo- 
cated in  New  York. 


Let  Me  Buy 
an  Interest 


SEASONED  agency 
executive,  proficient 
in  securing  and  de- 
veloping large  and  small  clients, 
seeks  moderate  interest  in  well- 
established,  recognized  agency. 

A  real  money-maker  and  will 
invest  in  business  and  accept 
salary  on  cash  and  stock  basis. 
Unusual  capacity  for  work.  Can 
show  concrete  record  of  ability 
to  make  money  fo^  clients  and 
to  secure  and  develop  profitable 
business  for  agency.  Can  as- 
sume inside  executive  service 
managership,  as  my  forte  is  lead- 
ing clients  tactfully  and  con- 
structively. 

Record  embraces  experience 
with  America's  largest  advertis- 
ing organizations.  Now  well 
employed,  but  lack  incentive  for 
best  effort.  Age  30.  Absolutely 
exempt  from  draft.  Complete, 
clean  recoil  produced  at  inter- 
view. Address:  "H.  B.,"  Box 
205,  Printers'  Ink. 


SALESMAN 

With  same  firm  for  eight 
years — earnings  on  commis- 
sion basis  averaging  over  five 
thousand  dollars  per  year. 

His  specialty,  selling  of  con- 
structive advertising  service, 
has  given  him  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  leading  manu- 
facturers in  Philadelphia, 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Balti- 
more, Md.;  also  a  close  work- 
ing knowledge  of  their  re- 
([uirements.  Is  also  familiar 
in  and  around  New  York.  Has 
sales  office  in  Philadelphia. 

Activities  in  his  field  cur- 
tailed because  of  diversion  o£ 
raw  materials  to  war  needs. 

Therefore  looking  for  op- 
portunity to  become  associated 
in  the  marketing  end  of  a 
good  substantial  business — 
willing  to  invest  some  capi- 
tal if  necessary — and  ready 
for  an  immediate  interview. 

Address,  D.  A.  N. 
Box  206,  Printers'  Ink 


Specialty  Manufacturers  Will  Con- 
serve Materials 

In  Annual  Convention  Oflter  Themselves  Unreservedly  to  Service  of- 

Government 


THOROUGH  co-operation  with 
the  Government  in  war-time 
conservation  was  promised  by  the 
National  Association  of  Adver- 
tising Specialty  Manufacturers  in 
Chicago  last  week. 

The  convention  decided  that  the 
very  best  co-operation  was  the 
kind  that  anticipated  what  the 
Government  might  want.  Various 
members  declared  the  very  best 
100  per  cent  loyalty  could  be  dis- 
played not  by  waiting  until  the 
Government  shoiild  order  certain 
things  done  but  to  give  the  Gov- 
ernment the  benefit  of  trained 
thought  and  actually  to  suggest 
ways  in  which  conservation  should 
be  brought  about. 

Committees  representing  the  as- 
sociation had  been  at  work  with 
Government  officials  in  Washing- 
ton previous  to  the  convention  and 
had  made  certain  conservation 
suggestions  which  they  represe;it- 
ed  as  having  been  welcomed.  It 
was  ordered  that  the  conservation 
suggestions  made  by  these  repre- 
sentatives should  be  adopted  forth- 
with in  advance  of  specific  ruhngs. 
In  general  the  decision  was  to 
use  from  .25  to  30  per  cent  less 
material  on  all  advertising  spe- 
cialty articles.  The  saving  will  be 
eifected  either  through  reducing 
the  size  of  the  articles  or  the  out- 
put. 

For  example,  a  calendar  pad 
that  had  been  made  of  sixty-pound 
paper  will  be  made  of  forty- 
pound.  If  a  calendar  has  been 
10x20  inches  in  size  it  will  be 
reduced  to  three-fourths  that  size. 
If  four  pieces  have  been  used  in 
its  construction  three  pieces  will 
be  used. 

Similar  restrictions  will  be  made 
in  all  other  advertising  novelties, 
including  leather  goods,  celluloid 
goods  and  the  whole  list. 

It  was  decided  also  that  the  old- 
time  liberal  distribution  of  samples 
should  be  done  away  with.  It  was 
said  that  literally  hundreds  of 


thousands  of  samples  were  thus 
given  out  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
This  will  be  worked  down  strictly 
to  a  business  basis.  No  longer 
win  probable  purchasers  he  given 
samples  of  entire  lines  to  take 
back  home  for  leisurely  buying. 

Some  of  the  members  expressed 
themselves  as  frankly  surprised  at 
the  amazing  growth  of  this  free 
sample  proposition.  The  thing 
had  got  to  be  so  much  of  a  cus- 
tom that  it  grew  out  of  bounds 
almost  without  being  noted.  The 
use  of  samples  will  be  continued 
of  course,  but  not  in  the  old-time 
lavish  way, 

ASSOCIATION    MAV  ADVERTISE 
ITSELF 

One  of  the  most  interesting 
propositions  before  the  conven- 
tion was  that  of  advertising  spe- 
cialty advertising.  This  came  up 
after  an  address  on  the  subject  by 
J.  B.  Short,  of  the  Whitehead  & 
Hoag  Co.  The  net  of  the  discus- 
sion was  to  the  effect  that  adver- 
tising men  should  take  Aeir  own 
medicine — that  if  advertising  with 
novelties  was  a  good  and  resultful 
thing  then  it  also  was  good  and 
resultful  to  advertise  those  same 
novelties.  Some  few  evinced  a 
disposition  to  wait  until  peace 
seemed  near.  But  other  speakers 
strongly  urged  the  necessity  of 
getting  all  the  advertising  ma- 
chinery working  at  full  speed  even 
while  the  war  was  on  and  thus 
be  in  shape  to  get  the  cumulative 
results  when  business  should  take 
its  inevitable  leap  forward  after 
the  war. 

The  latter  idea  prevailed  and  it 
was  ordered  that  the  proposition 
of  an  advertising  campaign  de- 
signed to  sell  the  retailer  and 
others  on  the  advantages  of  using 
advertising  specialties  should  be 
taken  up  by  the  board  of  directors 
at  its  first  session  following  the 
convention. 

Some  of  the  members  s^gested 
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Great  Britain's  Recog- 
nition of  the  Influence 
of  The  Churchman 

aT  the  e^jpress  invitation  of  the  British  Govem- 
ment,  the  Rev.  Guy  Emery  Shlpler,  Man- 
aging Editor  of  The  Churchman,  will  visit  the 
battlefronts  of  Europe  to  record  the  impressions 
he  will  gain  there  at  first  hand.  Mr.  Shipler's 
articles  will  appear  exclusively  in  The  Churchman 
during  the  next  six  months. 

This  is  proof  of  The  Churchman's  recognized 
leadership.  Out  of  many  publications  devoted  to 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  The  Churchman 
alone  has  been  chosen  to  present  the  war  aims  and 
ideals  of  Great  Britain. 

The  reason  is  evident.  The  Churchman  is  a  na- 
tional paper.  Its  viewpoint  is  broad.  Its  news  is 
presented  in  accordance  with  the  best  standards  of 
modern  journalism.  Its  editorial  policy  is  vigor- 
ous in  its  interpretation  of  the  larger  religious  and 
social  movements  of  the  day,  with  an  historical 
perspective  and  a  sensitiveness  to  contemporary 
thought. 

Such  a  paper  and  such  a  policy  have  brought  to 
The  Churchman  a  large  group  of  intelligent,  keen- 
thinking  readers.  They  respect  The  Churchman, 
and,  respecting,  believe  in  it. 

THE  CHURCHMAN 

381  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 
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that  the  directors  give  special  at- 
tention to  the  proposition  of  in- 
teresting the  smaller  retail  mer- 
chant in  the  matter  of  using  ad- 
vertising speciahies.  It  was  said 
that  the  smaller  retail  field  ofFered 
a  perfectly  tremendous  opportu- 
nity which  up  to  date-  had  been 
practically  overlooked. 

Some  disappointment  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  convention  did 
not  nail  down  definitely  the  adver- 
tising proposition.  But  the  sup- 
porters of  the  idea  expressed  the 
confident  belief  that  interesting 
developments  along  this  line  are 
sure  to  come. 

War-time  problems  were  promi- 
nently before  the  convention  in  all 
its  sessions.  Much  discussion  was 
along  the  line  of  how  to  get  lined 
up  now  in  order  to  meet  after  the 
war  conditions.  It  was  the  gen- 
eral belief  that  great  and  favor- 
able developments  would  come 
with  the  ending  of  the  war.  The 
members  were  almost  unanimous 
in  the  conviction  that  no  time  of 
depression  would  follow  the  sign- 
ing of  peace. 

'  OFP^RS  AH  TO  PHESIDENT  WILSON 

The  convention  telegraphed 
President  Wilson  promising  the 
most  loyal  co-operation  in  the 
great  work  of  winning  the  war, 
reminding  him  that  the  members 
are  cheerfully  performing  war 
service  as  individuals  and  "as 
firms  are  paying  every  cost 
deemed  necessary  at  Washington 
to  accomplish  the  end  to  which  you 
and  the  heads  ■  of  all  Government 
departments  are  devoting  your 
supreme  thought  and  energies." 
The  telegram  expressed  the  con- 
vention's eagerness  "to  assume  any 
further  obligations  that  may  be 
necessary  until  the  war  is  won." 

It  was  declared  that  the  tele- 
gram meant  exactly  what  it  said 
and  that  the  members  desired  to 
put  themselves  and  their  busi- 
nesses more  completely  at  the 
Government's  command  during 
the  war  period. 

Much  already  has  been  done 
along  this  line.  Manufacturing 
plants  represented  in  the  organi- 
zation have  supplied  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Liberty 
Loan  buttons  and  immense  quan- 


tities of  other  advertising  matter 
used  by  the  Government  in  pro- 
moting its  war-time  programme. 

The  convention  was  in  hearty 
accord  with  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed by  J.  Lewis  Coath,  of  the 
Manz  Engraving  Company,  Chi- 
cago, in  an  address  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  all  business 
men  to  carry  forward  &eir  activi- 
ties with  all  vigor  notwithstanding 
war-time  restrictions.  It  was  Mr. 
Coath's  idea  that  business  men 
who  allowed  the  inevitable  hard- 
ships of  war-time  to  cause  them 
to  let  down  in  any  way  in  their 
efforts  to  keep  up  their  business 
to  a  maximum  were  not  perform- 
ing their  whole  duty  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  present  emerg- 
ency. If  business  were  not  kept 
up  the  expenses  of  the  war  could 
not  be  paid. 

L.  E.  Pratt  told  the  members 
about  the  advertising  convention 
at  San  Francisco.  This  was  espe- 
cially interesting  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  specialty  people  are 
laying  plans  to  develop  in  larger 
ways  their  connection  with  the 
A.  A.  C.  of  W. 

Officers  for  the  next  year  Were 
elected  as  follows: 

President,  C.  S.  Sultzer,  Red 
Wing  Advertising  Co.,  Red  Wing, 
Minn. ;  first  vice-president,  Chas. 
R.  Frederickson,  American  Art 
Works,  Coshocton,  O. ;  second 
vice-president,  Theo.  R.  Gerlach, 
The  Gerlach  Barklow  Co.,  Joliet, 
III.;  treasurer,  Carroll  H.  Sudler, 
The  Ketterlinus  Litho.  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  sec- 
retary, E.  White ;  honorary  vice- 
president,  E.  L.  Hartley;  directors, 
Herbert  H.  Bigelow ;  Alexander 
Fitztiugh ;  George  G.  Greenburg, 
The  Greenduck  Company,  Chi- 
cago, Hi. ;  Henry  J.  Hanson,  C.  H. 
Hanson  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  H.  B. 
Hardenburg,  H.  B.  Hardenburg  & 
Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  L.  L. 
Joseph,  The  Parisian  Novelty  Co., 
Chicago,  111. ;  F.  A.  Geiger,  Geiger 
Bros.;  Newark,  N.  J. 


Roswell  H.  Cochran,  editor  of  "Meal- 
ology,"  published  by  the  Denver  Alfalfa 
Milling  and  Products  Company,  Lamar, 
Colo.,  has  entered  the  arm:^-  "Meal- 
ology,"  it  is  announced,  will  be  sus- 
pended "until  the  editor  is  mustered 
out  of  service  and  the  Kaiser  is  kori  de 
combat." 
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$99,000.0 
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In  Los  Angeles  the  contracts  for  ships, 
under  construction,  and  to  be  started  at 
once,  amount  to  $99,000,000. 

There  are  14,500  workers  in  Los  An- 
geles shipyards  with  a  weekly  payroll  of 
$501,990.   They  read  the  Examiner. 

10,000  workers  in  the  canneries  and 
other  industries  have  a  weekly  payroll 
of  $243,000. 

90%  o£  these  workers  read  the  Examiner. 

On  June  30  per  capita  deposit  in  Los 
Angeles  banks  was  $428.  For  the  entire 
United  States  it  was  $110. 

You  cover  the  great  Southwest  thor- 
oughly.  when  you  use  the 

Los  Angeles  Examiner 

because  it  reaches  all  the  wide-awake 
folks  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  Southwest. 
They  have  money  to  spend ;  they  buy 
advertised  goods.  Get  YOUR  percent- 
age of  this  business  through  its  adver- 
tising columns. 

The  Examiner  is  the  people's  market 
—where  buyer  and  seller  meet. 
Information  gladly  furnished. 


Western  Rep., 
W.  H.  Wilson, 
909  Hearst  Bldg:., 
Chicago. 


Eastern  Bep^ 
M.  D.  Unnton, 
1834  Broadway; 
New  Tork. 
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Graffco 


VISE  CLIPS 

"With  the  Grip" 

GraiTco  Vise  Clips  hold 
papers  like  a  vise,  with- 
out making  holes,  tearing 
I  I    oT  mutilating  other  papers. 

^  They  grip  both  ways — 

sideways  and  lengthwise.  They  are 
made  in  three  sizes  for  holding  from 
two  to  sixty  papers. 

Graffco  Vise  Clips  are  made  from 
steel,  handsomely  nickel -plated  to 
prevent  rusting.  (No.  1  size  is  also 
made  in  brass.)  _  They  look  well — 
give  tone  to  stationery— and  can  be 
used  over  and  over  again.  They  are 
easy  to  put  on,  do  not  slip  off  acci- 
dentally, and  are  perfect  fasteners 
for  every  purpose. 


n  VISESIGNALS 
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Cnmo  in  12  Colors 

Here  are  twelve 
bright,  brisk  little 
guardsmen  to  help 

I  j("        look  out  for  home  ai- 

t-^v'^  fairs  (in  the  office) 

while  the  detail  man  is  away  doing 
kis  part  in  the  war.  And  they're 
capable!  Post  them  for  file  duty,  on 
memoranda  or  data  slips,  and  see 
how  they  call  "Attention"  to  every 
lagging  detail!  They  are  for  every 
business.  Show  how  credits  and  stock 
stand;  they  indicate  when  and  to  whom 
to  write;  as  to  expiring  contracts,  ad- 
vertising shipments  and  ali  detail. 

In  Use  Today  by 

Nearly  40  departments  of  the  United 

States  Government 
American  Red  Cross 
War  Relief  Bureaus 
American  Express 
Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

And  hundreds  of  the  latest  corpora- 
tions in  the  country. 

Send  for  Samples 

George  B.  Graff  Company 

294  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mfrs.  of  Time-saving  Office  Devices 


Everybody's  Duty  in 
Paper  Saving 

Folding  Box  Manufacturers 
National  Associatiok 
1457  Broadway 

New  York,  October  2,  1918. 
Editor  of  Printers'  Ink: 

This   office  assumes   that   you  have 


received  a  copy  of  regulation  42,  by 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Section  of  the 
War    Industries    Board,    addressed  to 


folding  carton  manufacturers. 

The  sug^stion  is  herein  made  that 
as  wide  publicity  as  possible  be  given 
to  these  rnulations  and  that  they  he 
printed  in  full  as  they  are  of  vital  in- 
terest not  only  to  every  carton  manu- 
facturer, but  also  to  every  consumer  of 
folding  boxes. 

You  might  mention  in  your  next  issue 
that  any  folding  box  manufacturer  who 
has  not  received  the  regulations  may 
secure  a  copy  from  me  as  I  am  order- 
ing an  edition. 

H.   A.  Dickie, 

Secretary. 

MANY  of  the  readers  of 
Printers'  Ink  are  large 
users  of  folding  cartons,  etc^  in 
packing  their  merchandise.  They 
are  going  to  be  directly  affected 
by  Regulation  42,  of  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Section  of  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board.  Every  manufactur- 
er who  buys  folding  boxes  should 
familiarize  himself  v^ith  the  new 
rulings  insofar  as  they  affect  his 
business.  Secretary  Dickie,  of 
the  Folding  Box  Manufacturers' 
Association,  will  furnish  a  copy 
of  the  regulation  to  any  carton 
manufacturer  who  applies,  and 
these  box  makers,  in  turn,  will 
be  able  to  explain  its  meaning  to 
their  customers. 

T.  E.  Donnelley,  Chief  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Section,  has  made 
it  plain  that  the  printing  business 
is  not  an  essential  industry. 
Printers  must  see  to  it  that  paper 
is  not  wasted.  They  must  ac- 
quaint their  customers  with  the 
new  regulations  designed  to  con- 
serve stock.  In  this  way,  print- 
ers may  "police"  the  industry  and 
the  smaller  amounts  of  paper 
that  the  mills  can  produce  will 
be  made  to  do. 

There  is  a  duty  that  devolves 
on  the  ultimate  paper  users,  how- 
ever. They  should  find  out  what 
is  expected  of  them  in  the  new 
scheme  of  conservation. 

Half  a  dozen  recently  issued 
regulations  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
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Section  are  now  on  the  desk  be- 
fore us.  They  relate  to  envel- 
opes, cover  papers,  glazed  and 
coated  papers,  writing  papers,  book 
papers  and  wrapping  papers.  Each 
of  these  regulations  is  of  vital 
import  to  some  of  the  readers  of 
Printers'  Ink. 

The  regulation  regarding  writ- 
ing papers,  for  instance,  has  an 
intimate  bearing  on  every  business 
that  uses  letter  heads  for  corre- 
spondencie.  The  stock  sizes  are 
given  in  -which  writing  papers  may 
be  purchased  by  printers  and  the 
substance  weight  numbers  are 
listed.  Maximum  weights  are  es- 
tablished— among  others,  17  x  22 
— 20,  as  the  maximum  weight  of 
bonds  and  linens  and  17  x  22 — 24 
of  flat  writings.  No  mill  shall 
make  more  than  iive  grades  of 
flat  writing  papers,  bonds,  linens 
or  ledgers  and  in  each  kind  of 
paper  a  certain  limited  number 
of  colors  is  specified. 

In  the  rules  regarding  envel- 
opes, we  find  restrictions  upon 
the  weight  of  the  stock  that  is 
to  go  into  the  manufacture  of 
various  kinds  of  envelopes.  Here, 
also,  color  idiosyncrasies  are  to 
be  curbed,  for  each  envelope 
manufacturer  is  limited  to  s;x 
colors  and  white. 

It  may  be  expected  that  the 
book  paper  regulations  will  have 
widespread  eifect  on  the  business 
of  many  Printers'  Ink  readers, 
because  so  many  of  them  issue 
catalogues,  etc.  The  variety  of 
sizes  and  weights  that  are  allowed 
is  assuredly  wide  enough  to  en- 
able any  printer  to  get  out  almost 
any  job  without  paper  waste,  but 
here  again  maximum  substance 
weights  are  established  that  will 
prevent  the  use  of  needlessly 
heavy  grades.  One  interesting 
provision  is  that  all  colored  book 
except  white,  natural  or  India  tint 
and  all  laid  and  watermarked 
book  paper  shall  be  eliminated, 
when  ordered  in  less  than  twenty- 
five-ton  lots. 

Cover  papers  are  lirnited  to  five 
stock  sizes  or  multiples  thereof 
and  rules  are  formulated  covering 
orders  for  special  sizes,  weights 
and  colors. 

Sufficient  insight  has  been  given 
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Manufacturing 

NEW  ENGLAND 


The  varied  "Win  the  War"  industries  of  the  six  great  man- 
ufacturing states  are  glowing  with  the  vitality  of  youth ;  they 
are  showing  the  strength  of  sturdy  manhood;  they  are  ex- 
hibiting the  wealth  and  wisdom  of  age.  '  ■ 

Earnings  from  all  or  nearly  all  the  manufacturers  are  larger 
than  ever  before.  Stockholders  are  getting  bigger  dividends 
than  ever  before. 

Wage  earners  are  getting  the  biggest  wages  ever  known  in 
the  industries,  skilled  and  unskilled  have  been  filled  beyond 
their  dreams. 

The  stores  report  great  sales.  This  is  true  of  nearly  every 
class  of  stores,  from  the  big  department  store  and  the  small 
neighborhood  grocery. 

If  you  have  a  product  that  will  add  to  the  comfort  or  happi- 
ness of  our  people  advertise  it  now. 

15  star  dailies. 


PAWTUCKET,  R.  I.,  TIMES 
Net  Paid  arculation  23.852  A.  B.  C. 
Serves  territory  of  130,000 

BRIDGEPORT,  CT.  telIgi^m 
Daily  Circulation  37,604  net  A.  B.  C. 
Population  150,000,  with  suburbs  220,000- 

NEW  HAVEN,.  CT.,  REGISTER 

Daily  Circulation  20,461 

Population  150,000,  with  suburbs  175,000 

NEWLONDON.CT.DAY  (EveninB) 
Daily  Circulation  over  11,000 — 2c  copy 
Population  30,000,  with  suburbs  60,000 

MERIDEN,  CT.,  JOURNAL 

Daily  Circulation  5,120 

Population  37,265,  with  suburbs  50,000 

WATERBURY,CT.,REPUBLICAN 
Daily  Circulation  11,083  net  paid 
Population  73,144,  with  suburbs  100,000 

PORTLAND,  ME.,  EXPRESS 

Daily  Circulation  23,971 

Population  58,571,  with  suburbs  75,000 

BURLINGTON,  VT.,  FREE  PRESS 
A.  B.  C.  DaUy  Circulation  10,304  net 
Population  22,000,  with  suburbs  40,000 


MANCHESTER,  N.  H.  ISl"'' 

Daily  Circulation  25,000 

Population  75,063,  with  suburbs  150,000 

FITCHBURG,  MASS.,  SENTINEL 

Daily  Circulation  6,027 

Population  39,656,  with  suburbs  150,000 

LYNN,  MASS.,  ITEM 

Daily  Circulation  13,227 

Population  89,336,  with  suburbs  100,000 

LOWELL,  MASS.  couhiee-citizen 
Daily  Circulation  18,145  net 
Population  114,366,  with  suburbs  150,000 

SALEM,  MASS.,  NEWS 

Daily  Circulation  18,949  net  paid' 

Population  43,697,  with  suburbs  150,000 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  UNION 

Daily  Circulation  36,623 

Population  100,000,  with  suburbs  250,000 

TAUNTON.  MASS.  g™tb 
Daily  Circulation  5,721  net  paid  A.  B.  C. 
Population  38,000,  with  suburbs  53,000 

Each  of  the  newspapers  here 
named  is  a  power  in  its  home 
ctmimanity.  ,^  , 
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above  into  the  various  regulations 
issuing  from  Mr.  Donnelley's  sec- 
tion to  indicate  their  extreme  im- 
portance. It  is  every  man's  duty 
to  do  his  own  part,  great  or  small, 
in  the  work  of  paper  conserva- 
tion. Before  ordering  a  job  of 
printing  he  should  be  sure  that 
the  printer  understands  the  mean- 
ing of  the  regulation  bearing  on 
that  job.  and  he  should  have  as- 
surance from  the  printer  that  the 
specifications  are  in  harmony 
with  the  Government's  conserva- 
tion aims. 

A  placard,  on  cheap  newsprint, 
adjuring  those  who  read  it  not 
to  waste  paper,  has  been  sent  out 
to  retail  stores  for  posting.  The 
reverse  side  contains  practical 
suggestions  respecting  wrapping 
paper,  paper  bags,  boxes,  etc. 
Under  the  head  of  "Office  Sta- 
tionery," it  is  suggested  that  light 
weight  paper  and  smaller  envel- 
opes be  used,  that  both  sides  of 
the  paper  be  employed  for  long 
letters,  one-half  or  three-quarter 
sheets  for  short  letters,  that  the 
backs  of  letters  be  used  for  car- 
bons and  spoiled  sheets  and  backs 
of  envelopes  for  scratch  pads. — 
lEd.  Printers'  Ink. 


Poster  Campaign  for  U.  S. 
Employment  Service 

Chain -store  organizations  will  form 
the  distributive  agency  for  posters  of 
the  United  States  Employment  Service 
in  a  campaign  that  is  to  be  launched 
immediately  at  the  close  of  the  Liberty 
Loan  drive.  The  posters  will  set  forth 
the  need  of  workers  in  war  plants  and 
on  each  one  wili  be, printed  the  loca- 
tion of  the  nearest  branch  office  of  the 
Employment  Service. 

Companies  controlling  over  25,000  re- 
tail establishments  have  been  lined  up 
behind  the  forthcoming  advertising. 
They  have  filed  application  for  50,000 
posters  of  each  issue  of  the  series. 
The  stores  include  seventeen  different 
lines  of  retail  trade,  including  hoots  and 
shoes;  butcher  shops;  cigars  and  to- 
bacco; cloaks,  suits,  etc.;  confectionery; 
dairies;  drug  stores;  dyeing  and  clean- 
ing; dry  goads;  5  and  10  cent  stores; 
furniture;  groceries;  hats;  men's  cloth- 
ing: newsstands;  piano  and  music  stares; 
and  restaurants. 


Fred  W.  Ellsworth,  vice-president  of 
the  Hibernia  Bank  and  Trust  Co,, 
New  Orleans,  has  been  chosen  director 
general  of  arrangements  for  the  conven- 
tion of  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W.,  which  will 
be  held  in  New  Orleans  next  June. 


Have  You  a  Food 
Product? 

And  have  you  your  q^uota  of  sales  in 
the  leading  pity  of  Maine? 

PORTLAND 

The  Lovely  City  of  the  North 

In  this  city  there  are  thirty-two  adver- 
tising grocers.  This  shows  that  these  dis- 
tributors of  food  products  wpreciate  the 
sales  force  of  advertising. 

And  twenty-six  of  these  advertise  ejcdit- 
sively  in  the  only  afternoon  daily — the 

Evening 
Express 

This  shows  that  the  distributors  of  food 
products  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
Evening  Express  is  the  great  sales  force 
of  Portland.  It  goes  into  about  nine 
out  of  every  ten  of  the  newspaper- read- 
ing homes  in  Portland,  and  suburbs. 

The  Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency 
Boston       '  New  York  Chicago 

190  Manufacturing 
Plants  in 

BRIDGEPORT 

CONNECTICUT 

In  War  and  in  Peace 
A  Great  Manufacturing  City 

The  growth  of  liie  city  from  its 
settlement  in  1639  has  been  steady 
and  conservative.  Plans  have  been 
made  to  resume  the  great  building 
program  after  the  war.  When  this 
has  been  completed,  it  is  estimated, 
Bridgeport  will  assume  a  place  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  larger  cities 
of  the  country. 

Post-Telegram 

Connecticut's  Largest  Circulation 

The  JuUtis  Mathews  Special  Agency 
Boston  New  York  Chicago 
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Printers'  Ink 

Begisierei  U.  S.  Palmt  OPa 

A    JOURNAL  FOR  ADVERTISERS 
Founded  /SSS  iy  Gem^e  P.  Rowell 


Pkintkbs'  Ink  Fublishihg  Cohfakt 
Publishere. 

Office  ;  185  Madisok  Avbmub,  Hew  Yobk 
Cttt.  Telephone  1346-7-8-9  Murray  Hill. 
President  and  Secretary,  J,  I.  Roher.  Vice- 
President  and  Treasurer,  R.  W.  Lawrence. 
General  Mana^rer,  J.  M.  Hopkins^  The  ad< 
drew  of  tlie  company  is  the  address  of  the 
officers.  

Chicago  Offici;:  833  Peoples  Gas  BMilding, 
122  South  Michigan  Boulevard,  KirkTaylor, 
Manager.  Telephone,  Harrison  1706-1707, 
New  E[!gland  Office:  1  IJeacoii  Street,  Boston', 
Julius  Mathews,  Manager, 
Atlanta  Officer  Candler  Bldg.,  Geo.  U. 
KoKN,  Managrer. 

St.  Louis  Office:     Post  Dispatch  Building:, 
A.  D.  McKiNNET,  Manager. 
London  Office:  16 Regent  Street,  S.W..  G.  W. 
Kettle,  Manager. 

Issued  every  Thursday.  Subscription  price, 
three  dollars  a  year,  f  IJO  for  six  months.  Ten 
cents  a  copy. 

Foreisrn  Post^e,  two  dollars  per  year  extra. 
Canadian  Postage,  one  dollar. 

Advertising  rates;  Page,  880;  liaifpage,  840; 
quarter  page,  $20;  one  nich,  minimum  86.30. 
Classified  45  cents  a  line— net  Mintmnm  order 
$2.25.  After  January  1,1919;  Page,  »90 ;  line 
rate,  SO  cents.   

JoHM  Irving  Romeb,  Editor 
Lymn  G.  Wbight,  Managing  Editor 
R.  W.  Palmhk,  News  Editor 
EniTORiAL  staff: 
Henry  A.  lieers.  Jr.  Hnice  Bliven 

Frank  L,  Blanchard         John  Allen  Murphy 
Chicago  ;  G.  A.  Nichols 
lAmdoa :  Thomas  Russell 


New  York,  October  10,  1918 

In  our  issue  of 
Advertising  September  19th 
Gives  idea  Joseph  E.  Han- 
Sociai  Vogue  son  told  how  ad- 
*  vertising  enabled 
the  Newark,  N.  J.,  branch  United 
States  Homes  Registration  Serv- 
ice to  find  lodging  places  for  war 
workers  in  that  vicinity.  Four 
days  after  the  campaign  started 
over  1,000  rooms  were  offered. 
Even  the  "best"  families,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  patriotic  appeal, 
threw  open  their  homes  to  the 
men  and  women  who  are  serving 
in  war  plants. 

The  incident  illustrates  a  use 
of  advertising  that  is  worth  spe- 
cial emphasis.  The  Homes  Regis- 
tration Service  knew  that  in  a 
city  the  size  of  Newark,  there 
must  be  thousands  of  families 


who  could  spare  a  room.  But  it 
also  knew  that  most  of  these 
people  did  not  want  to  take  in 
roomers.  To  do  so  would  have 
injured  their  social  standing. 
The  problem  then  was  to  break 
down  the  feeling  that  renting  a 
room  was  degrading.  The  idea 
had  to  be  spread  that  letting  out 
a  room  to  a  war  worker  is  a  pa- 
triotic act,  that  it  is  a  good  way 
for  a  householder  to  do  her  bit. 

To  propagate  this  idea  adver- 
tising had  to  be  employed.  Word- 
of -mouth  promotion  was  too  slow. 
House-to-house  .  canvassing  was 
ineffective.  To  get  the  people  to 
rent  rooms  willingly,  the  idea  had 
to  be  given  a  social  vogue.  This 
advertising  accomplished  in  a 
few  days.  It  quickly  built  up  a 
popular  sentiment  that  made  peo- 
ple proud  to  rent  a  room.  ' 

Overcoming  the  impression  that 
a  thing  isn't  proper  or  that  it  is 
too  unconventional,  is  a  task  that 
advertising  is  frequently  called 
on  to  perform.  That  was  one  of 
the  points  brought  out  in  the  ar- 
ticle about  the  Palm  Beach  cloth 
campaign,  which  was  published  in 
Printers'  Ink  lately.  Men  liked 
to  wear  a  Palm  Beach  suit  well 
enough,  but  they  felt  that  it  was 
too  cheap  and  that  it  made  them 
unpleasantly  conspicuous.  Palm 
Beach  advertising  soon  gave  the 
garments  a  style  standing  and 
hence  made  men  feel  at"  ease  in 
wearing  them. 

So  also  the  Columbia-  Grapho- 
phone  Company  advertised  to  get 
people  over  the  idea  that  shop- 
ping for  a  musical  instrument  is 
an  annoying  experience.  A  simi- 
lar purpose  has  pervaded  many 
other  campaigns. 

Usually  it  is  no  trick  at  all  for 
advertising  quickly  to  give  a  thing 
or  an  idea  a  recognized  status 
among  people  who  were  formerly 
prejudiced  a^inst  it. 


Government  Collier's   in  its 

Appreciation  '^^^^  °*  Oztoh^t 
,  5th,    says  that 

among  advertis- 
Advertising    ing  men  the  im- 
pression is  widely  prevalent  that 
official  Washington  is  opposed  to 
the  advertising  business.  , 
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In  support  of  this  view  it  says : 

"Not  long  ago  there  was  quoted  in 
Printers'  Ink,  which  is  the  accepted 
organ  of  the  advertising  business,  a 
man  connected  with  an  important  group 
of  industrial  bankers,  who  said:  'The 
principle  underlying  modern  advertising 
has  been  wholly  accepted,  and  the  ad- 
vertising machinery,  created  and  reared 
by  industry  in  America,  has  been  effec- 
tively utilized  to  an  unprecedented  ex- 
tent by  our  Government  for  the  in- 
formation and  convenience  of  the  people 
and  the  successful  exploitation  of  the 
business  of  the  Government.  And  yet 
government  in  the  United  States,  as 
Its  relation  to  industry  has  become  more 
assertive,  does  not  express  the  same 
acceptance  or  even  understanding  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  adver- 
tising, nor  does  it  appear  to  view  the 
function  of  advertising  as  legitimately 
necessary  for  employment  bj^  our  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  in  the  ex- 
ploitation of  their  business,' " 

Going  on,  Collier's  claims  that, 
in  view  of  the  tremendous  devel- 
opment of  Government  advertis- 
ing since  we  entered  the  war,  it 
feels  the  current  impression  as 
regards  Washington's  attitude  on 
the  subject  must  be  mistaken.  It 
says  that  several  times  President 
Wilson  has  shown  that  he  appre- 
ciates the  power  of  advertising. 
It  intimates  that  with  practically 
every  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment gladly  using  advertising  in 
one  form  or  another,  it  hardly 
seems  fair  to  say  that  the  officials 
of  the  natioq  are  unappreciative 
of  its  value. 

We  quite  agree  with  Co  Uier^s 
that  advertising  is  now  regarded 
very  much  more  favorably  in 
Washington.  Though  the  Gov- 
ernment is  not  paying  for  the 
space  that  is  being  used  in  its 
behalf,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  estimates  very 
highly  the  importance  of  it.  More 
than  one  man  high  up  in  the 
Administration  has  warmly  ex- 
pressed his  approval  of*  advertis- 
ing. 

Throughout  all  the  years  that 
Printers'  Ink  lias  been  campaign- 
ing to  make  a  full  Hedged  adver- 
tiser out  of  Uncle  Sam,  we  never 
contended  that  the  Government 
has  been  opposed  to  advertising 
as  a  business.  Some  department 
heads  and  a  number  of  Congress- 
men have  been  antagonistic  to  it 
as  an  economic  force,  but  the 
Government,  itself,  was  merely  in- 


different. It  never  saw  how  ad- 
vertising could  be  applied  to  its 
own  affairs.  It  took  a  great  na- 
tional emergency,  such  as  the  war, 
to  demonstrate  to  our  officials  that 
advertising  is  as  necessary  in  run- 
ning a  government  as  it  is  in 
running  a  private  business. 

After  all  this  is  not  surprising. 
Few  people  appreciate  advertising 
until  they  have  practical  experi- 
ence with  it.  The  average  critic 
of  advertising  studies  the  subject 
much  as  an  entomologist  studies 
a  bug— through  a  microscope. 
Really  to  understand  bugs,  he 
would  have  to  become  one.  Really 
to  understand  advertising  the 
critic  should  become  an  adver- 
tiser. If  every  Congressman  were 
required  as  a  part  of  his  eco- 
nomic education  to  have  a  year's 
experience  in  marketing  a  prod- 
uct, there  would  be  mighty  few 
diatribes  directed  against  adver- 
tising heard  on  the  floors  of  the 
Senate  or  of  the  House. 


Advertising   One  of  the  most 
and  the      f^^^*^^^^  ^J*"" 

P^«r^    (Ihnrfr  t^e-war  bugbears 

of  materials  will  fall  so  rapidly 
that  manufacturers  will  hold  off 
buying  until  the  bottom  of  the 
market  is  reached.  In  the  mean- 
time, of  course,  there  would  be 
almost  universal  stagnation. 

While  it  is  true  tiiat  a  falling 
market  is  most  treacherous,  and 
usually  .makes  buyers  cautious,  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  manufactur- 
er who  has  a  well  established 
product  will  calmly  ignore  the 
demand  for  it  while  the  com- 
modity market  is  declining.  The 
trouble  with  many  of  these  old 
economic  theories  is  that  they 
have  not  been  altered  to  harmo- 
nize with  modern  conditions. 

Commerce  is  no  longer  guided 
so  absolutely  by  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  as  it  was  in  the 
old  days.  That  does  not  mean 
that  economic  law  has  been  re- 
pealed, but  that  it  is  no  longer 
so  inexorable.  Its  ruthlessness 
has  been  modified  by  Government 
control.  And  above  all,  it  has 
been  influenced. -by^  moder^  mer- 
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chandising  and  sales  promotion. 

The  old  commerce  was  too 
much  a  business  of  speculation. 
The  manufacturer  was  selling  a 
price.  To  succeed  his  price  must 
have  been  right,  but  he  could  not 
have  had  it  right  and  at  the  same 
time  make  any  money  unless  he 
bought  on  the  fortunate  side  of^ 
the  market. 

To-day,  however,  the  manufac- 
turer who-makes  a  standard  brand 
that  is  well  advertised,  is  not  en- 
tirely at  the  mercy  of  the  market. 
Price  is  no  longer  the  paramount 
factor  in  his  merchandising.  He 
is  not  dependent  on  lucky  market 
turns  for  his  profit.  People  do 
not  buy  his  goods,  primarily,  be- 
cause of  their  price,  but  because 
of  certain  qualities  that  his  trade- 
mark stands  for.  This  man's 
business  is  obviously  not  subject 
to  the  violent  fluctuations  that  be- 
set the  manufacturer  who  pro- 
duces unbranded  goods  that  rep- 
resent, only  "price"  to  the  buyer. 

There  is  a  constant  every  day 
flow  of  orders  to  the  advertiser. 
People  look  to  him  to  supply  them 
with  certain  kinds  of  merchandise. 
It  makes  no  difference  to  them 
what  condition  the  raw  material 
market  is  in.  That  manufactur- 
er's success  depends  on  main- 
taining this  steady  trade.  His 
advertising  puts  him  under  a  sort 
of  implied  obligation  not  to  dis- 
appoint his  people  as  long  as  it 
is  humanly  possible  for  him  to 
continue  his  manufacturing. 

Therefore,  it  is  almost,  a  safe 
bet  that  advertisers  will  not  sus- 
pend operations  while  the  market 
is  absorbing  the  shock  of  peace. 
Of  course,  they  won't  plunge  in 
their  buying  while  the  price  level 
is  uncertain,  but  they  will  buy 
enough  to  keep  their  goods  going 
out  to  the  folks  who  want  them 


The  Value  of  Officials  of  the 
the  Red  Cross  M '^'■°?f  ^oci- 
1  rauc  marn.  ceivmg  so  many 
protests  against  the  commercial 
use_  of  the  emblem  of  this  organi- 
zation that  they  are  taking  steps 
to  interest  Congress  in  passing 
legislation  that  would  protect  the 
Red  Cross  siga  from  any  com- 


mercial exploitation  whatsoever. 

When  the  Red  Cross  organiza- 
tion was  incorporated  it  was  made 
unlawful  for  any  person,  corpora- 
tion, or  association  other  than  the 
Society  itself  and  its  authorized 
agents,  to  use  the  mark  for  the 
purposes  of  advertising.  Also 
when  the  present  trade-mark  act 
was  passed  it  was  especially  stipu- 
lated that  the  emblem  of  the  Red 
Cross  Society  could  not  be  regis- 
tered as  a  trade-mark.  Of  course 
those  companies  that  had  been 
using  it  as  such  prior  to  January 
5,  1905,  were  permitted  to  con- 
tinue using  it. 

The  executives  of  the  Red 
Cross  Society  claim  that  it  is  this 
exception  in  favor  of  these  few 
concerns  that  is  now  causing  all 
the  trouble  and  making  it  prac- 
tically impossible  to  protect  the 
insignia  from  widespread  com- 
mercial use. 

If  Congress  decides  to  act  on 
the  suggestion  of  the  Red  Cross 
officials  it  seems  that  there  will 
be  for  the  first  time  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  determine  accu- 
rately and  authoritatively  the 
money  value  of  a  well  established 
trade-mark.  Of  course  if  those 
concerns,  such  as  Johnson  &  John- 
son, who  have  been  using  the 
trade-mark  prior  to  January  5, 
1905,  are  enjoined  from  using  it 
further,  the  Government  will 
surely  want  to  compensate  them 
for  the  loss  that  the  prohibition 
will  cause  them.  These  concerns 
have  been  using  the  trade-mark 
for  years  under  Government  pria- 
tection  and  by  right  of  a  special 
act  of  Congress.  The  prestige 
and  good  will  of  their  businesses 
are  bedded  in  the  use  of  this 
trade-mark  and  naturally  if  they 
have  to  discontinue  the  use  of  it 
through  no  fault  of  their  own 
they  will  be  entitled  to  full  com- 
pensation for  their  enormous  loss. 
Undoubtedly  the  Government 
would  see  the  justice  of  this  and 
.would  itself  set  out  to  appraise 
the  loss.  What  an  interesting 
precedent  it  would  furnish  of  the 
actual  worth  of  a  trade-mark  to 
a  company  that  has .  spent  years 
and  invested  a  f<wtune  in  giving 
it  a  reputationli-yLaOC^gle 


Not  How  Much — How  Good 


"Advertisers  must  buy  their  advertising  on  the 
reputation  of  the  newspaper  or  periodical  and  their 
belief  that  the  circulation  is  a  bonafide  one  and  will 
be  maintained." 

(Signed)  THOMAS  E.  DONNELLEY, 
Chief  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Section. 

LIFE'S  advertising  space  is  sold  to  adver- 
tisers in  exact  accordance  with  above  ruling. 

No  Government  ruling  or  A.  B.  C.  investi- 
gation can  be  too  drastic  to  suit  LIFE. 

No  premium,  canvasser,  cut  price,  ar- 
rears or  deferred  billing  circulation,  nothing 
but  full  price,  cash  before  delivery  each  year, 
bonafide  reader  demand  circulation.  Now 
163,000.  net. 

Two  gilt  edge  investments — Liberty  Bonds 
and  LIFE. 

Gee.  Bee.  Are. 

LIFE'S  Advertising  Manager.  31st  St,  West,  No.  17,  New  York 
B.  F.  Provandie,  Western  Mgr.,  Marquette  ^^Iilgfi^  (g^o^t^^® 
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ESSENTIAL 


Each  MAGAZINE 
in  Koch's  List  of  Rail- 
road Magazines  is  a 
necessity  to  the  par- 
ticular class  of  men 
and  women  it  reaches. 


For  twenty  to  thirty-five  years  these 
publications  have  each  month  kept  the 
readers  abreast  of  what  has  been  going 
on  in  their  field.  They  have  kept  them  in 
close  touch  with  their  organization,  let  them 
know  what  their  friends  were  doing  and  given 
the  women  as  well  as  the  men  a  meeting  place 
for  the  exchange  of  information, 

UNIQUE  MAGAZINES  -  INTERESTINGLY  EDITED 

Each  publication  is  edited  by  a  man  who  has 
come  up  from  the  ranks  and  who  knows  what 
his  people  want.  He  is  able  to  give  the  rail- 
road man  news  from  the  worker's  viewpoint. 

While  fiction,  poetry  and  humour  are  em- 
ployed to  balance  the  reading  matter,  the  pub- 
lications are  serious  ones  and  are  not  taken 
up  for  an  idle  hour  but  for  careful  reading. 
Advertising  returns  can  be  gauged  by  a  pub- 
lication's reader  interest.  The  Adamson  Eight 
Hour  law,  the  successful  fight  for  better  wages 
and  living  conditions  and  other  big  vital 
movements  close  to  the  heart  of  the  reader  are 
some  of  the  things  thoroughly  covered  in  these 
publications.  And  from  the  subscriber's  view- 
point. 

Koch's  List  of  Railroad  Magazines 


Home  Office: 
IRVING  V.  KOCH, 
122  S.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago. 


Eastern  Office: 
S.  M.  GOLDBERG, 
303  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 
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OCTOBER  MAGAZINES 


TOLITME  or  ADVEBTISING  IS 
UOHTHLY  MAOAZIKES 
FOB  OCTOBER 

(Exclusive  of  publishers'  own 
advertising) 
Staadard  Slie 


Agate 

Pages 

Lines 

Review  of  Seviews  

92 

20,729 

an 

Atlantic  Monthly   

14,998 

Scribner's   

...  65 

14,688 

•iz 

OA 

1Q 

A  vno 

Wide  World   

 16 

3,673 

Popular  (2  Sept.  issues) . 

...  13 

3,258 

2,638 

1 1^ 

O  AA'7 

or  1 

JTlat  Blze 

Agate 

Columns 

:  Lines 

206 

29,536 

133 

19,147 

18,817 

..,72 

14,400 

82 

13,980 

12,694 

11,798 

11,480 

...78 

11,102 

...59 

8,564 

7,235 

.  ,  53 

7,155 

...39 

5,668 

26 

■3,674 

TOLTTHE     OF     ADVERTISING  IN 
WOKEN'S  UAGAZINEB 
(Exclusive  of  publishers'  own 
advertising) 

Agate 
Columns  Lines 


Vogue  (2  issues)  558  88.428 

Ladies'  Home  Journal  329  65,954 

Harper's  Bazar  235  39,639 

Good  "Housekeeping  266  38,164 

Woman's  Home  Companion. 165  33,190 

Delineator   163  32,746 

Pictorial  Review   146  29,368 

Designer   131  26,289 

Woman's  Magazine  128  25,636 

McCall's                                 79  15,981 

Peoplc^s  Home  Journal  58  11,715 

Modem  Priscilla                    60  10,100 

Mother's  Magazine                 67  9,380 


Agate 
Columns  Lines 
.People's  Popular  Monthly..  46  8,B70 


Home  Life                           44  7,709 

Holland's  Magazine                 40  7,734 

Today's  Housewife  36  -  7,329 

Needlecraft                           27  5,107 


VOLITME     OF     ADVERTISING  IN 
MONTHLY  MAGAZINES  GARRY- 
me  GENERAL  AND  CLASS 
ADVERTISING 

Agate 
Columns  Lines 


System   300  42,911 

Vanity  Fair   226  3S,72S 

Popular  Mechanics  (pages). .118  26,603 

•Popular  Science  Monthly..  163  24,881 

Country  Life  in  America. ..  143  24,182 

Association  Men   126  17,844 

Electrical    Experimenter  91  12,756 

Physical  Culture                      87  12,556 

Theatre                                   71  11.928 

House  &  Garden                     75  11,790 

Field  &  Stream                      73  10,536 

National  Sportsman  (pages) .  35  7,926 

House  Beautiful                     50  7,842 

Outing                                    48  6,961 

Outdoor  Life                          47  6,786 

Outer's  Book-Recreation. ...  46  6,712 

Arts  &  Decoration                  42  5,880 

International  Studio                 38  5,279 

Travel                                    29  4,775 

Illustrated  World  (pages)..  18  4,134 

Garden                                27  3,812 

Extension  Magazine               20  3,260 

*  New  page  size. 


VOLUME     OF     ADVERTISING  IN 
CANADIAN  MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive   of  publisfaers'  own 
advertising) 

Agate 
Columns  Lines 


Canadian  Home  Journal  113  22,715 

Everywoman's  World  101  20,356 

MacLean's  136  J9,104 

Canadian  Courier    (2  Sept. 

issues)                                 87  15,933 

Canadian  Magazine  (pages)  .  51  11,424 


VOLUME     OF     ADVERTISING  IN 
SEPTEMBER  WEEKLIES 

(Exclusive   of  publishers'  own 
advertising) 

Agate 

Septentlier  1-7  Columns  Lines 

Saturday  Evening  Post.. 315  53,661 

Literary  Digest  ^ . .  134  20,415 

Town  &  Country   84  14,274 

Leslie's    55  9,434 

Collier-s   C-i\C^h\(>^'^'^^ 
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Agate 

Coltimns  Liaes 

Scientific  Americaa             40  8,058 

Nation                                 44  6,208 

Independent                      37-  5,414 

Illustrated  Suhdar'  Maga- 
zine                                27  4,896 

Outlook                               28  4,221 

Christian  Herald                 24  4,080 

Youth's  Companion              20  4,022 

Life                                    27  3,851 

All-Story  (pages)                  9  2,201 

Churchman                        11  1,82S 

Judge                                 13  1,82; 

September  8-14 

Saturday  Evening  Post... 285  48,603 

Literary  Digest   ...146  32,304 

Town  &  Country                 72  12,114 

Leslie's                                50  8,554 

Collier's   44  7,510 

Outlook                               3S  S,239 

Scientific  American              22  4,557 

Life                                24  3,484 

Christian  Herald                20  3,417 

Nation  23  -3^28 

Independent                     22  3,232 

All-Story  (p^es). ...... .  12  2,830 

Youth's  Companion            11  2,228 

Judge                                    8  1,238 

Churchman                            7  1,190 

September  16-31 

Saturday  Evening  Post.  .236  40,243 

Literary  Digest  147  28,422 

ToWn  &  Country  91  15,435 

Collier's                            68  11,212 

Scientific  American              51  10,273 

.  Christian  Herald                 40  6,883 

Independent                         44  6,295 

Leslie's                                34  5,935 

Illustrated  Sunday  M^- 

zine                                  28  5,110 

Outlook                               29  4,327 

Youth's  Companion              18  3,782 

Nation                                 21  3,000 

Life                                 21  2,948 

Judge                               13  1.914 

All-Story  (p^s)                  7.  1,622 

Churchman                               8  1,291 

September  22-S8 

Saturday  Evening  Post... 259  44,138 

Literary  Digest   130  19,769 

Leslie's                                52  8,993 

Collier's  ,            44  7,540 

Scientific  American   31  6,338 

Outlook                           39  5,752 

Youth's  Companion              22  4,509 

Independent  ,  ,29  4,235 

Christian  Her^d   ,.  24  4,230 

Life                                 24  3,4^7 


Agate 
Columns  Lines 


Nation    18  2,5^0 

Churchman    8,  1,370 

Judge    9  1,363 

All-Story  (p^es)    S  1,316 

September  29-80 
Illustrated  Sunday  Maga- 
zine   28  5,064 

Totals  for  September 

Saturday  Evening  Post  186,645 

Literary  Digest   84,910 

tTown  &  Country   41,823 

Collier's   35,668 

Leslie's    32,916 

Scientific  American    29,226 

OuUook   19,539 

Independent   .\ . .  19,176 

Christian  Herald   , ..  18,610 

Nation   15,096 

tUlustrated  Sunday  Magazine. .  15,070 

Youth's  Companion    14,541 

Life   13,750 

,  All-Story    7,969 

Judge    6,342 

Churchman    5,679 

t  3  issues. 


RECAPITULATION  OF  ADVERTISING 
IN  HONTHLY  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Exclusive  of  publishers'  ovra 

advertising) 
1.  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  .  .329  65,954 


2.  System  300  42,911 

3.  Harper's  Bazar  235  39,639 

4.  Good  Housekeeping  266  38,164 

5.  Vanity  Fair  226  35,725 

6.  Woman's  Home  Comp...l65  33,190 

7.  Delineator   163  32,746 

8.  American   206  29,536 

9.  Pictorial  Review  146  29,368 

10.  Popular  Mechanics 

(pages)   118  26,603 

IL.  Designer   131  26,289 

12.  Woman's  Mag  128  25,636 


13.  •Popular  Science  Mthly.163  24,881 

14.  Country  life  In  Amer,,  .143  24,182 

15.  Canadian  Home  Journal. 113  22,715 

16.  Review  of  R ev iew s 


(pages)                          92  20,729 

17.  Everywoman's  World...  101  20,356 

18.  World's  Work  (pages)..  86  19,348 

19.  Cosmopolitan   133  19,147 

20.  MacLean's   136  19,104 

21.  Red  Book  131  18,817 

22.  Association  Men  126  17,844 

23.  McCall'B                            79  15,981 

24.  H  a  rp  e  r  '  s  Magazine 

(pages)  .                        68  15,279 


25.  Aflantic  Mthly.  (pages) .  66  14,998 
•New  page  size.     p  i 


U.  Live  Wire, 
Advertising  D^Mttmott* 
United  States. 

Dear  Sir: 

Why  look  backward?  The  World  ad- 
vances. 

A  new  era  in  Women's  publications  has 
arrived.  The  up-to-date  progressive  wom- 
an of  today  eagerly  reads  a  weekly  maga- 

For  results  advertise  in  WOMAN'S 
WEEKLY,  the  only  national  weeltfy  maga- 
zine in  America  for  women. 

Yonra  very  truly, 


xtension  Magazine  Reach 
It  Influences  Strongly  tl 


17,410,303  Ciit1ioU<^.« 

&7,4&0  3iBt«rii  &tid  Naai 
B0,4TT  Catholic  Olerv^rui 
U,817  Cfctbotio  cmii^M 


10,369  R6ctori«9 
H7  Ho»pltali 

Moiled  by 


am  of  the  Catholic  Publi 
Power  of  the  Following  — 


22  Uonaaterias 
Oft  Coiiv«aU 


m  AawtVBim  for  Oltli 
IW  Hom«B  for  tlie  Ag«d 


A  & 
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"PRINTERS'  INK'S"  FOUR-YEAR  RECORD  OF 
OCTOBER  ADVERTISING 

GENERAL  MAGAZINES 

1918          I9I7  1916  1915  Total 

Cosmopolitan                                   $19,147     $31,193  $41,431  20,251  112,032 

American                                        $29,536     $-33,"970  $24,453  $16,868  104,82) 

Review  of  Reviews                         20,729       23,898  33,114  24,528  102,269 

McClure's                                       $12,694     $23,461  $28,289  $34,206  98,650 

World's  Work                                  19,348       23,452  25,988  19,677  88,465 

Metropolitan                                   $13,980     $19,535  $23,403  $20,572  77,490 

Harper's  Magazine                            15,279       19,406  21,931  18,900  75,516 

Red  Book                                       ^I8,817      $25,323  11,648  9,618  65,406 

Scribner's                                        14,688       17,847  18,325  '  14,189  65,049 

Hearst's   -.             $11,480      $17,826  $19,171  $15,209  63,686 

Century                                                 12,606        15,731  16,305  12,887  57,529 

Atlantic  Monthly                              14,998       15,856  15,874  9.947  56,675 

Sunset   ^                              $11,798      $10,350  $17,248  13,636  53,032 

American  Boy  '                                14,400       11,899  12,057  14,227  5^,583 

Everybody's                                      $5,668       13,048  15,552  13,909  48.177 

Photoplay                                         $8,564     $12,087  7,616  5,027  33,294 

St.  Nicholas  ■.                5,434       10,294  8,548  6,027  30,303 

Boys' Life                                         7,155         8,019  7,125  6,937  29,236 

Motion  Picture  Magazine.....      tll,102         7,014  6,188  4,212  28.516 

Boys'  ISsaazme                                   7,235         5,726  6,454  7,246  26,661 

CurrentOpinion                               13,674       J3,4S0  t7,650  $9,710  24,484 

Munsey's                                           4,309         3,881  8,036  7,497  23,723 

Ainalee's                                            2,638         2,748  2,754  3,808  11,948 

iChanged  from  standard  to           — 

Hat  size.                                       285,279     356,014  379.160  309,088  1,329,541 

WOMEN'S   MAGAZINES  " 

Vogue  (2  issues)                              88,428      119,925  121,162  105,702  435,217 

Ladies'  Home  Journal                     65,954       65,580  50,684  41,657  223,875 

Harper's  Bazar                                 39,639       58,207  75,908  36,446  210,200 

Good  Housekeeping                         $38,164      $41,780  $59,990  28,672  168,606 

Woman's  Home  Companion...       33,190       31,544  27,688  24,350  116,772 

Delineator                                        32,746       29,837  25,738  21,049  109,370 

Pictorial  Review                               29,368       29,793  25,836  21,750  106,747 

Designer   :                             26,289       24,311  21,585  17,108  89,293 

Woman's  Magazine                           25,636       24,417  21,560  17,148  88,761 

McCall's  Magazine                          "15,981       15,720  15,569  13,668  60,938 

People's  Home  Journal                     11,715       11,704  14,948  15,344  53,711 

Modern  Priscilla                               10,100       14,116  13,405  11,816  49,437 

Mother's  Magazine                             9,380       11,544  11,760  11,020  43,704 

IChanged  from  standard  to        — :    ~- 

flat  size.  'New  page  size.             426,590      478,478  485,833  365,730  1,756,631 

CLASS  MAGAZINES 

Vanity  Fair                                      35,725       50,717  63,928  50,274  200.644 

System                                          $42,911      $49,930  38,397  30,576  161,814 

Country  Life  In  America                24,182       36,604  40,753  27,804  129,343 

Popular  Mechanics                           26,603       34,052  34,720  28,392  123,767 

Popular  Science  Monthly......      $24,881       26,143  23,060  14,406  88,490 

House  &  Garden                              11,790       20,454  14.597  15.022  61,863 

Theatre                                           11,928       15.120  20,042  11,928  59,018 

Field  and  Stream                         10,536       13,002  ■•13,984  10,584  48,106 

Physical  Culture                             tl2,556       11,094  10,234  8,944  42,828 

House  Beautiful                                7,842       11,929  9,391  9,658  38,820 

Outing                                             $6,961      $10,797  8.412  6,816  32,986 

Illustrated  World                              4,134         5,638  8,300  8,365  26,437 

International  Studio                           5.279         5,619  7,197  6,946  25.041 

Garden                                              3,812         7,825  7,350  4,900  23,887 

Travel                                                4,775         7,703  4,624  5,462  22,564 

$Changed  from  standard  to    — ■ — —       — 

flat  size.                                       233,915      306,627  304,989  240,077  1,085,608 

WEEKLIES  (4  September  Issues) 

Saturday  Evening  Post                  186,645    *220,379  *166,804  92,228  666,056 

Literary  Digest   '     84,910      *97,544  '78,568  51,554  312,576 

Collier's                                           35,668      '78,589  "68,045  51.537  233,839 

Town  and  Country                         ^41,823      t45.729  t40,778  t36,977  165,307 

Leslie's                                            32,916     "34,472  28,746  "28,287  124,421 

Scientific  American                         29,226     "23,823  •25,463  18,915  97i427 

Outlook                                            19,539       26.881  23,147  "24,024  93,591 

Life                                                13,750       20,695  25,916  "27,149  87,510 

Christian  Herald                              18,610       21,186  20,100  "25,032  84,928 

■  "5  issues.                                                                  '    ■  

t3  issues.                                  463,087      569,298  477,567  355,703  1,865.655 

Grand  Totals   1,408,871   1.710.417  1,647.549  M  70,598 -^»M3  9 
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"No,  we've  nothing  to  sell.  We're 
loaded  to  the  limit  with  war  work." 


And  it's  true,  in  a  sense.  Many  manufacturers  literally  have 
nothing  to  SELL. 

But  think  what  they  have  to  MAINTAIN. 

Those  manufacturers  are  not  scattering  to  the  four  winds  the 
organizations  they  built  up  in  peace  times — not  if  they  can 
help  it. 

They  are  thinking  of  the  day  when  the  biggest  news  of  all 
times  breaks — Peace! 

And  they  want  to  jump  in  quick,  hard,  miHtantly,  into  the 
industrial  struggle  which  patriotism  bade  them  abandon. 

To  this  end,  the  machine  tools  and  fixtures  of  industry  are 
stored  and  kept  well-oiled,  whether  those  tools  be  men  or 
metal. 

The  foresight  of  some  men  is  limited  to  four  walls.  They 
fail  to  see  that  anything  can  be  replaced  except  a  LOST 
MARKET. 

A  hundred  men  can  produce  to  one  who  can  sell  as  well  as 
produce. 

If  you  have  nothing  to  sell,  you  have  all  the  more  to  maintain 
—YOUR  PERMANENT  MARKET. 

Advertising  will  do  it.  And  at  a  tithe  the  cost  of  developing 
a  new  one. 

Open  an  account  headed  "Market  Maintenance."  It's  part  of 
your  costs  whether  you  figure  it  now  or  later. 

You  may  juggle  your  books,  but  you  can't  escape  costs. 


How  often  we  hear  that  phrase  nowadays. 


Faem  Implement  News 
The  Tractor  and  Truck  Review 
Chicago 


Google 


.  Hosted  by 
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Pencils  and 
eye  glasses 

You  wouldn't 
want  to  read  all  day 
through  another 
person's  glasses. 
Then  why  work 
with  a  pencil  not 
intended  for  your 
kind  of  work. 


includes  among  its  17  de- 
grees a  pencil  to  suit  each 
kind  of  work — each  in- 
dividual taste.  The  strong, 
smooth,  responsive  leads 
make  work  easier,  quicker, 
more  economical.  17  de- 
grees— 9H  (hardest) to  6B 
(softest);  HB  (medium) 
for  general  work. 

Write  us  on  your  letter 
head  the  nature  of  your 
pencil  nvork  and  name  of 
dealer,  and  lue  ivill  send 
you  full-lengih  samples  of 
the  right  degrees  for  your 
work  —  also  our  chart 
showing  the  uses  of  the  17 
degrees. 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIKX  CO. 

X  ys.  /  EBtabBabed  1827 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


-A 


Proposed  Restrictions  on  For- 
eign Ownership  in  Britain 

The  rights  of  American  stockholders 
ill  English  businesses  and  the  status  of 
branches  of  American  firms  incorpo- 
rated in  England  are  affected,  the  Amer- 
ican Chamber  of  Commerce  in  London 
reports,  by  the  recommendations  of  a 
Government  committee  which  has  been 
studying  the  question  of  foreign  own- 
ei  ship  and  control  of  British  businesses. 

So  far  as  general  companies  doing 
an  ordinary  trading  business  are  con- 
cerned, the  committee  recommends  that 
no  restrictions  should  be  imposed,  for 
that  would  discourage  inflow  of  capital 
and  would  be  resented  by  foreign 
friends  of  Britain.  The  Committee, 
however,  adds:  "If  any  such  discrimi- 
nation were  adopted  we  think  that  at 
any  rate  it  should  be  limited  to  some 
short  period — say  three  or  five  years 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  war." 

In  regard  to  shipping  companies,  how- 
ever, the  committee,  while  suggesting 
that  total  exclusion  of  aliens  from  own- 
ership of  British  ships  is  not  essential  for 
national  safety  and  is  not  commercially 
expedient,  yet  recommends  that  not 
more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  capital  of 
shipping  companies  should  be  held  by 
aliens,  or,  preferably,  that  alien  share- 
holders should  carry  no  vote. 

Key  industries,  the  committee  points 
out,  should  also  be  subjected  to  some 
control.  It  suggests  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  have  discretion  to  designate  any 
business  as  a  key  industry,  and  be  em- 
powered in  such  case  to  limit  foreign 
ownership  to  20  per  cent,  and,  if  the 
20  per  cent  limit  has  been  exceeded,  to 
apply  to  the  High  Court  for  an  order 
for  sale  of  so  much  of  the  capital  as 
will  reduce  the  foreign  holding  within 
the  limit. 

The  committee  expresses  the  view 
that  anything  which  would  have  a  pro- 
hibitive or  deterrent  effect  on  attract- 
ing foreign  capital  should  be  avoided, 
and  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  seek  to 
prevent  aliens  from  incorporating  com- 
panies in  Great  Britain.  Any  develop- 
ments from  the  committee's  investiga- 
tion may  have  an  important  effect  on 
the  development  of  Anglo-American 
trade. 


Charles  R.  Wiers  in  Red  Cross 
Work 

Charles  R.  Wiers,  chief  correspond- 
ent of  the)  Larkin  Company,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  is  in  Washington  at  the  request 
of  the  Red  Cross  for'  the  purpose  of 
organizing  and  supervising  the  work 
of  the  Bureau  of  Commmii cation.  Bu- 
reau of  Prisoners'  Relief  and  Bureau 
of   Civilian  Communication. 


Miss  Teresa  Jackson  With 
Murray  Howe 

Miss  Teresa  Jackson,  for  the  past 
two  years  with  Scott  &  Scott,  Inc.,  ad- 
vertising agents.  New  York,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  Murray  Howe, 
of  the  Murray  Howe  Agency,  also  of 
New  York. 


\  New  Outlet 

or  Your  Merchandise 

Has  It  occurred  to  yon  that  the  Plumbing  ;it.;l    Htaciiig  a 
tractor  is  becoming  a  live-wire  merchant  who  is  prepared 
handle  efficiently  many  ankle*  of  tiwrcbaDdxte  not  easeDll* 
plumbing  and  h«aiing  vupplict? 

He  h  becoming  a  merchant  both  ibrough  evolution  and  nee 
sity  brought  about  by  the  curtailment  of  building  operations 

Window  Display— A  SUent  Saleman 

ThottBtoda  of  Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractors  are  ma 

raining  attractive  showrooms  and  window  display  space  in  i 
eel  It^Dt  locations  for  retail  business.  He  h  the  logical  distribu 
for  all  bathroom  acce«$ories  and  toilet  fixtures,  as  well  aa  1 
waihixis  machines,  gas  stovea^  laundry  and  fciidieti  uieodlSf  I 
'  and  electric  lighting  fixnircs  and  Undred  linea. 

Dally  newspapers  in  mediam-«tE«d  cities  are  carrying  bis  i 

verlisements  and  bringing  peopTt!  to  h'x^.  shnwroom  who  WOT 
buy  your  merchandise  were  it  displayed  iht  re. 

pOMBSTiC  ENGIKEERING,  the  Weekly  Paper  of  the  Plun 
iog  and  Heating  Trades,  has  done  a  great  He:il  to  help  i 
Plamhing  sod  Heating  contractor  to  increase  bis  business, 
ia  being  taa^t  in  a  series  of  ediioriais  and  articlea  ttow 
increase  and  extend  his  businesa»  how  to  locate  prospects  n 
follow  them  up,  how  to  advertise  effectively  in  his  iocal  uc\ 
papers,  and  in  many  qther  ways  to  become  m  better  mertdlM 
and  business  man. 

Point  of  Conlacf        y"^^""  ^  tlte  Plumbing  an,!  lli'^itme  t 

•  wiiH  VI  ^Mmm\A  tractor's  window.  Make  him  your  ally  f.,r  ilUtrj 
Mlween  Duyer      tion-    Start  a  Mies  camMifin  now  throuah  I 
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The  remarkable  advance 
in  all  branches  of  INDUS- 
TRY, COMMERCE, 
SCIENCE,  INVEN- 
TION, MECHANICS  is 
reflected  in  the  circulation 
of  the 

SOENTincAMERKM 

as  shown  by  the  following 
figures: 

Average  Net  Taid 

1st  Quarter,  1917  .  ,  91,878 

2nd  Quarter,  1917  .  .  93,907 

3rd  Quarter,  1917  .  .  96,722 

4th  Quarter,  1917  ,  .  100,563 

1st  Quarter,  1918  .  .  106,098 

2nd  Quarter,  1918  .  .  118,755 

MUNN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Woolworth  Bldg.  Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 

New  York  Chicitgo 


Hosled,by  VjtJUy  It 


t>f  Pbiktehs"  Istk: 
werioff  your  question  pii  rage  130 
ptcmbcr  26  issue  of  PmxTZM' 
wish  to  state  tliftt  the  sl(r9an 
d  fay  Harry  Moir,  of  Uie  Mmri* 
[otdr  Cliicaifo,   bf«l«  lUf  til  10 

"A  KoDOi  Wilh  a  Bath 
For  a  J^dJior  and  «  H^tf,'* 
f,  vbit  da  jiu  Inv*  to  «y7 


ter  U,  Clark  Heads  New 
Company 

Icr  U.  Clark,  who  for  the  last 
s«r«  been  la  clitrge  of  m1» 
for  Witioa  ft  Company,  Chi- 
IMChers.  hAi  been  made  firesidcut 
mvnX  manaaer  of  the  Clark  Prod- 
'omDany.  Thifl  ii  ft  newly  formed 
n  which  will  iwmnfKhffi  ntU] 


Push    English  Toilet 
Preparations  Here 

i«r  Ca.,  Ltd^of  Leadaa.  recentir 
I  office!  to  New  York  Citr  The 
ny  wilT  manufaeliirc  and  market 

of  tailct  j)rcii.iT-i(ion's.  which  it 
Ivitrtisc,  ^larting  with  ^cw  York 
iBwip^mtf- 


Tbe  Knfi  G«db  PiUUbv  Cwp'n 

3M  Broadmyi  Nnr  Yorlt 


HOB" 

DESK  FILE 

krn'A  Uie  on  all  jj<diiliti£ 

^triIl(^r•  la   eomvuat,  convanlmt 

A  m  'A  In  (ftp  '■iisf;  of  No    IT  I 

in  Ni..  ]H;  unrl  with  .rllii 
lif.i]  t'lFit-rwl  rt'fiHMJtJilt)  tinl^fS 
f nr    •>  nnn  uX   r  I  a  Si9 1,1  tr-  a  1 1 1 1)  i    Iji    Sf . 
lit.     Thv  fnickKt  |i.hKi,>4  NoIl]  ti>L[>fr> 

}iagt«:  No.  j^,  %ii.m.  ii(Mi  iui<i 
m  iti,  $a.s0,  hM  i«.  ow-iUi 
sUm,  iMHxU  tuelinL  HanyutliH 
UjPlw,  All  RlnB.  In  rrie  oauIiv. 
Ajk  Tuur  ihtthv  or  Raid  cMipon. 


The     Little  Schoolmaster's 
Classroom 


IN  the  Middle  Ages,  towns  in 
Europe  isolated  themselves  from 
one  another  with  a  series  of 
octroi,  or  taxes  levied  at  the  city 
gates  on  merchandise  coming  from 
other  towns.  The  result  of  these 
octroi  was  the  serious  impairment 
of  trade,  the  cessation  of  inter- 
course between  communities  and 
the  hindrance  of  interchange  of 
ideas.  One  town  knew  little  of 
another  '  and  cared  less.  Each 
was,  or  attempted  to  be,  a  self- 
sustained  unit,  industrially  and 
otherwise,  and  the  wants  of  the 
citizens  remained  few  and  simple, 
the  civilization  of  a  low  order, 
just  because  they  knew  so  little 
of  what  was  going  on  in  the  out- 
side world, 

*   *  * 

American  business,  before  the 
war,  had  developed  along  tradi- 
tional lines  until  it  was  "compart- 
mented"  almost  as  completely  as 
the  old-time  European  cities  were. 
A  retailer  was  just  one  kind  of  a 
retailer,  and  he  had  a  definitely 
well-defined  list  of  things  that  he 
would  sell,  and  any  departure 
from  that  standardized  list  was 
regarded — at  least  by  the  more 
conservative  four-fifths  of  .  the 
trade — as  being  almost  "unethical." 
Similarly  a  manufacturer  was 
known  as  a  producer  of  one  defi- 
nite type  of  merchandise  ;  and  only 
too  often  he  would  turn  down  the 
proposition  to  exploit  a  new  de- 
vice on  the  simple  ground  that  it 
"is  outside  our  line." 

But  to-day  under  the  pressure 
of  war  conditions,  this  situation 
has  radically  changed.  The  Chi- 
cago druggist  who  says  he'll  sell 
anything — ^providing  people  want 
it — is  by  no  means  alone.  Mer- 
chandise in  your  own  line  may 
be  hard  to  get;  mounting  expenses 
make  a  big  turn-over  more  im- 
perative than  ever;  and  under  this 
stress  of  circumstance,  the  retailer 
is  beginning  to  regard  the  whole 
world  of  manufactured  E^oods  as 
his  province — regardless  of  the 
sign  which  hangs  'above  his  door. 
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Many  instances  of  such  develop- 
ments  have   been    recorded  in 
Printers'  Ink  in  recent  months. 
The    manufacturer,    too,  has 

learned  his  big  war  lesson.  He 
has  discovered  that  it  is  not  half 
so  hard  to  change  a  factory  from 
one  type  of  product  to  another  as 
he  had  thought ;  and  this  lesson 
will  be  remembered  after  he  has 
shifted  back  again  from  war 
goods  to  peace  products.  In  fact, 
the  war  exigency  has  already  re- 
quired some  manufacturers  to  look 
around  for  new  classes  of  prod- 
ucts. No  more  striking  indication 
of  the  trend  of  things  has  come  to 
the  Schoolmaster's  eye  recently . 
than  the  following  advertisement 
(quoted  in  part)  of  the  Buck's 
Stove  and  Range  Company.  It 
recently  appeared  in  a  New  York 
daily. 

To  Makufact USERS  Engaged  in  Essen- 
tial Industries  or  in  War  Work 

The  United  States  Government  has 
found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  effect 
a  general  saving  of  fuel,  iron  and  steel, 
to  considerably  curtail  the  business  of- 
ail  stove  manufacturing  concerns. 

This  leaves  us,  or  will  very  shortly, 
with  a  large  excess  capacity  available 
for  war  -work,  or  work  classed  as  "Es- 
sential" on  which  U.  S.  priority  orders 
are  available.  Tiiis  concern,  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  known  in  our  in- 
dustry, in  the  country,  was  established 
in  1846.  We  now  have  a  big  up-to- 
date  plant,  equipped  in  the  most  mod- 
ern manner  and  backed  by  a  corps  of 
experienced  men,  capable  of  handling 
any  proposition  in  our  line  which  you 
can  put  up  to  us. 

We  especially  solicit  work  from  other 
manufacturers,  in  the  following  lines: 
(1)  Vitreous  Porcelain  Enameling  on 
Steel  or  Cast  Iron — all  colors;  <2) 
Sheet  Metal  Work— all  kinds;  (3) 
Nickel  Plating  and  Polishing;  (4)  Ja- 
panning on  Steel  or  Cast  Iron  and 
Electro  Galvanizing;  (5)  Gray  Irdn 
Castings — alt  kinds. 

We  are  also  in  a  position  to  make 
all  types  of  stoves,  ranges  and  furnaceis, 
as  well  as  cast  iron  garbage  inciner- 
ators, cast  iron  latrine  incinerators, 
(Conley  Pat.),  Army  ranges,  hotel 
ranges,  etc.  We  have  manufactured, 
at  various  times,  a  considerable  line 
of  Enameled  Hospital  Supplies  and 
kindred  lines  and  can  handle  any  work 
of  this  nature  required.  The  floor 
space  available  is  about  360,000  sq.  ft. 
We  employ  over  600  men  and  are  in 
a  position  to  serve  you  promptly  and 
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CONSERVATION  OF  PAPER 

For  the  People 
By  the  Government 

The  War  Industries  Board  at  Wash- 
ington put  into  effect  August  1st  cer- 
tain regulations  relative  to  weights  of 
Book  Papers. 

The  entire  trend  of  this  ruling  is  for 
lighter  weights  in  Machine  Finish, 
Super-Calendered,  English  Finish, 
Antique  Finish  and  Coated  papers. 

This  means  a  conserving  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  coal— an  equal  amount  of 
printing  surface  per  ream  of  paper  and 
the  consequent  production  of  a  greater 
number  of  reams  within  a  given  time. 

The  Seaman  Paper  Company,  through 
its  entire  national  organization,  has 
carried  out  for  years  this  very  idea. 
It  stands  for  economy  in  manufacture 
and  its  consequent  benefit  to  the  con- 
sumer— ^not  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  paper  cost,  but  equally  as  great  from 
the  standpoint  of  distribution  charges 
on  the  printed  sheet. 


SEAMAN  PAPER  COMPANY 


Chicago  Milwaukee  New  York 

St.  E.oui«  Minneapolis  Buffalo 

Qndnnati  St.  Paul  Philadelphia 


Weitern  Agmfi  GENERAL  PAPER  COMPANY 
Seattle  Portland  San  Francesco  Los  Angelec 

Builders  and  tUstrtbutors  of  paper  for  every  known  ub* 
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nrSS  OFTHEWORUT^ 

AUK  ON  TUB  ^ 

W1E  SCREEN 

rERTISING 

lNtern  slides 
hhercial  films 
iinuted  trmlers 

ft-yiEFIlMADVai 

II  BROUDI 
PMMtnl 


TWO  ARTISTS 
WANTED 

By  Large  Canadian 
Advertising  Agency 

One  who  can  handle  an 
air  brush  as  well  as  specializ- 
ing on  pen  and  ink  illustra- 
tions for  use  in  daily  papers. 

Also  one  who  can  do 
general  work  for  newspaper 
illustrations  such  as  are  re- 
quired by  an  agency  hand- 
ling a  large  number  of  ac- 
counts. 

Good  futures  for  the 
right  men. 

"M.  v.,"  Box  204 
Care  of  PriDters'  Ink 


efSciently.  We  make  a  specialty  of 
handling  big  jobs  on  short  notice,  and 
have  3  wide  reputation  for  doing  things 
right  and  on  time. 

Tel!  us  about  your  needs  and  we  will 
have  our  representatives  call — or  will 
take  the  matter  up  with  you  by  mail — 
and  estimate  on  the  cost,  time  of  de- 
livery, etc.  Write,  telephone  or  wire 
us  at  our  expense. 

The  Buck's  Stove  &  Kakge  Coj*paky 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
*        *  * 

The  Schoolmaster  knows  of  no 
better  illustration  of  the  inter- 
dependence of  business  than  the 
one  recently  cited  by  Dr.  Harry 
A.  Garfield,  Fuel  Administrator. 

"The  trouble  is  that  it  is  hard 
to  tell  what  is  essential  and  what 
is  not  and  there  is  often  danger 
in  interfering  with  industries 
which  seem  on  the  surface  to  be 
non-essential,"  he  said.  "For  in- 
stance, we  were  thinking  about 
curtailing  the  amount  of  coal  to 
be  supplied  to  the  candy  makers. 

"It  seemed  as  though  the  coun- 
try could  get  along  with  a  little 
less  candy,  but  when  we  came  to 
talk  the  matter  over  it  was  point- 
ed out  that  any  such  curtailment 
would  result  in  reducing  the  im~ 
ports  of  coconuts,  which  are 
used  almost  exclusively  by  candy 
makers. 

"Such  reduction  would  mean  a 
shortage  in  a  particular  acid 
which  is  made  from  coconut 
shells,  and  which  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  gas  masks.  So 
we  did  not  curtail  coal  to  candy 
makers,  and  there  was  criticism 
on  account  of  that  by  those  who 
were  ignorant  of  the  circum- 
stances. 

"So  it  is  with  many  other  in- 
dustries which  apparently  are  non- 
essential, but  which  produce  by- 
products vitally  necessary  to  the 
war  ■  industries." 

There  is  no  longer  such  a  thing 
as  absolute  independence  in  the 
world.  The  success,  even  the  very 
life,  of  every  individual  and  of 
every  institution  is  dependent  on 
the  co-operation  of  some  other 
person  or  institution.  The  rela- 
tions of  commerce  is  the  warp 
and  woof  that  binds  society  to- 
gether. 

*   >t<  * 

The  importance  of  coconut 
shells,  by  the  way,  is  giving  tiie 
candy  people  an  excellent  reason 
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for  directing  demand  toward  co- 
conut confections.  A  number  of 
timely  merchandising  plans  are  be- 
ing worked  out  around  this  oppor- 
tunity. The  Mirror  Candy  Stores 
in  New  York,  for  example,  are 
devoting  their  windows  to  an  edu- 
cational display  of  the  Army's 


need  of  coconut  shells.  Whole 
coconuts  are  shown  as  well  as 
pieces  of  the  cracked  shell.  Sev- 
eral kinds  of  candy  made  of  co- 
conut also  are  exhibited.  A  num- 
ber of  explanatory  signs  are 
shown.  This,  in  effect,  is  the  an- 
.  nouncement  on  one  of  them ; 


CANADA'S  Advertisingr  Journal 

MarketinpC 

A  high  daas  and  blghlr  tntereatlne  utontlil; 
magszlne  for  all  Interested  in  advertising  prog- 
ress— especlitlly  In  Uie  Canadian  field.  Send 
for  current  issue,  or  fS  lor  year's  aubsorip- 
tloa  to  W.  A.  LYDIATT,  Publlaher,  53  Yonga 
St..  Toronto. 


1 


Surely  no  reader  of  Printers*  Ink  needs 
to  be  urged  to  advertise  aa  a  prepared- 
ness measure  for  business,  after  xm  win 
the  war. 

Equally  true  is  it  that  no  argument  is 
needed  to  show  the  value  of  illustrations 
in  advertising. 

It  is  likewise  true  (so  our  customers  say) 
that  advertisers  dealing  with  us  are  as- 
sured of  a  uniformly  high  quality  of  work 
and  a  unique  service. 

We  shall  gladly  prove  the  truth  of  this 
for  you. 

H.  A.  Gatchcl.  Pres.  C.  A.  Stinson.  V.-Pres. 

Gatchel  &  Manning 

PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 

Sixth  and  Chettnut  Street* 

PHILADELPHIA 

Do  you  receive  a  copy  o(  our  little  house  ot%»xi  ETCHINGS  ? 


should  be 
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ADVERTISING 
WRITER 
WANTED 

Man  who  has  had  agency 
experience  will  be  given 
preference.  Ability  to 
handle  a  variety  of  ac- 
counts is  necessary. 

Only  an  experienced 
trained  man  with  energy  and 
ability  will  be  considered. 

Give  full  information  in 
first  letter. 

"R.  L.,"  Box  203 
Care  of  Printers*  Ink 


The  diiference 
l)etweett  excellent 
and  ordinary  en- 
graving depends 
primaruy  upon  tKe 
personal  attention 
your  -work  receives 


THEMUGLER 
ENGRAVING 
COMPANY 

AILTISTS 
fiKCRAVEllS-PHOTOGRAPHEBS 

Prodttcersof  fine  Color  Plates 
Half-Tones  Zinc  Etchings  Etc. 

MUGLERBLDG.  CLEVELAND 

BKA>ICH  ART  DEPT.,  SYHACT1SE,HY. 

7'er-so-nal  Sert^'ce 
giv^  all  wdmrt 


HOW 
Patriotism 
Can  find  expression  in  kinds  of  candy 
consumed. 

The  United  States  Army  needs  aU  the 
Coconut  shells  it  is  possible  to  furnish 
and  more,  too. 

The  war  winning  use  for  which  Co- 
conut shells  are  required  amply  justi- 
fies us  in  appealing:  to  our  patrons  to 
select  their  limited  candy  purchases 
from  among  those  manufactured  from 
the  meat  of  the  Coconut. 

Sugar  conservation  requirements  are 
met  in  the  consumption  of  coconut 
candies  because  only  a  limited  amount 
of  sugar  is  necessary  in  their  manu- 
facture. 

These  same  stores  are  also 
making  a  drive  to  accumulate  all 
the  peach  stones  they  can.  An- 
other sign  explains  tJhis: 

How 

everyone   can   help  to  conserve  sugar 

and  not  make  any  sacrifice 
By 

the  liberal   consumption  of 

Fresh  Ripe  Peaches 
which  are  known  to  contain  natural 
sugar.  In  addition  to  Coconut  shells 
Peach  Pits  are  required  in  large  quanti- 
ties by  the  United  States  Array  in  the 
manufacturing  of  Gas  Masks. 

To  accomplish  this  double  result  we 
will  serve  Peaches  at  cost,  to  be  con- 
sumed on  our  ]i reraises. 


The  Authority  on  Screen  Advertising 


M  A  C  A  Z.  I  N  E 

A  brilliant   publication,    aupreme  In  the 
new  field  of  moving;  picture  DUbliclty. 
(1.00  per  year      Send  for  sample 
Class  Pablications  Inc., 
418  Sonth  Market  St.,  Chicago 


CLOTHING 


A  clothing  manufactiiro-  can 
secure  a  suggestion  in  regard  to 
his  distribution  by  writing  to 

MOTOR  LIST  COMPANY 

1109  Locust  St.     Des  M<Hn«B,  Iowa 


ONE  5TANP 

IS  ALL  IT  COSTS  TO  WRITfi  US 

Wb  deai||n  and  manuracture. 
deoier  helps  thot  advertise  M>ur 
goods  right  where  they  Qre"iold 
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This  is  a  splendid  illustration 
of  how  merchandising  of  a  patri- 
otic order  can  be  hitched  up  with 
the  news  of  the  day.  Everything 
spells  opportunity  to  the  business 
man  who  keeps  his  imagination 
motor  running. 


Aubrey  F.  Murray,  for  five  years 
with  the  advertisine  department  of  the 
New  Orleans  Ttmes-Picoyune,  has 
joined  the  display  advertising  depart- 
ment o£  the  New  Orleans  Item. 

BOURGES  SERVICE 

SUPERVISION  OF 

ENGRAVING  AND  PRINTING 

FUUIRON  BUILDING   NE\V  VORKCIPT 


DAV 

ORAMGRCV 
S3e 


NISHT 
SS60-3I30 


t-^  Personal  and  Emergency  Service 
combtnwg  the  capacity  of  many 
plants  and  ffie  personal  attention 
of  one  man  on  onejee. 

Booklets  and 

Catalogs  Many  of  America's 
prominent  adver- 
tisers, advertising  agencies 
and  others  requiring  high 
grade  composition  or  print- 
ing, use  the 

Charles  Francis  Press 

PtLINTIKO  CRAFTS  BUILDING 
EIRHIH  AVENUE,  SSid  Is  aub  SU..  NBn  TORK  CiTT 


■piVE  years'  successful  col- 
lege  town  merchandising 
and  college  paper  advertising. 

Ask  us  anything  you  want 
to  know  about  the  college 
aeld. 

Collegiate  Special 
Advertising  Agency 

Inc. 

503  Fifth  Avenue        New  Y(M:k 
EMtaUiBheJ  1913 


THE 

Los  Angeles 
Evening  Herald 

"The  paper  that  goes  home" 

CIRCULATION 

137,707 

ETEHING  HEEALB  PUBLISHING  CO. 
Member  A.  B.  C. 
Lob  Aneeles,  California 


CATALOGS  and 
PUBLICATIONS 

In  Foreign  Languages 

True  and  Accurate  Translations 
IVompt  Service 
In  Business  for  26  Years 

National  Printing  &  Publi^iing 

Company 
2100  Blue  Idand  Ave.,     Clucago,  111. 


"CLIMAX" 

SQUARE-TOP 

PAPER  CLIPS 

Best  and  most  economical 
fo^  ioi£  Paper  Clip  on  the  market 

Eeco  mm  ended  by  efflelency  experts. 
Prices  P.  0,  B.  Buffalo. 
Packed  10,000  to  the  Box. 

10,000..   15c  per  1,000 

50,000   Ific  per  1.000 

100.000   3c  per  1.000 

500,000    7c  per  1.000 

1,000,000   el4c  per  1,000 

Order  Direct  from 
Buffalo  Automatic  Mfg.  Co. 

457  WashlnBton  Street,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


decrease  selling  costs  S  ^^'th 


Hi 


H.  WalttHi  HEEGSTRA  inc. — ^UEBCHANDISIKG — 2S  E.   JiAun  Boulevard,  Chlcaso 
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Classified  Advertisements 


ClasBified  advertisements  in  "Printers'  Ink"  cost  forty-five  cents  a  line 

for  each  insertion.     No  order  accepted  for  less  than  two  dollars  and 

twenty-five  cents.  Caali  must  accompaaj  order.  Fonns  close  Monday 
preceolng  date  of  issue. 


HELP  WANTED 


WOBUJ'S  PABTEST  SELUNQ  AXTTO 

AOOESaOBYI 
STATE  DISTRIBUTORS  WANTED. 
G.  L.  W.  SPRING  OILER  CO.,  SAN 
DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Wanted — A  leading  financial  publication 
wants  a  representative  for  New  York 
City  and  New  England  States,  prefer- 
ably a  salesman  who  now  represents  one 
or  more  publications  and  who  can  suc- 
cessfully handle  another.  Address  replies 
to  "B,"  Box  775,  care  of  Printers'  Ink, 

A  representative  for  New  York  and  terri- 
tory wanted  for  a  first-class  list  of  Cana- 
dian publications,  including  one  general 
magazine,  one  farm  magazine,  and  sev- 
eral well-known  trade  and  technical  pub- 
lications. Applicants  must  have  strong 
agency  connection  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  as  well  as  connection  with 
leading  national  advertisers.  Applicants 
must  have  strong  personality  and  a  suc- 
cessful record.  Give  full  particulars  of 
experience,  age,  etc.,  in  first  letter.  Box 
771,  Printers' .  Ink. 

MANUFACTirB.ER'8  AGENTS 
WANTED 

One  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in 
the  world,  selling  a  high-grade,  well- 
advertised,  well-known  fully  guaranteed 
hand  cream  separator,  for  which  there 
is  a  larg^  demand,  through  dealers  oiily, 
desires  to_  make  permanent  connection 
on  commission  with  an  individual  or 
com[>any,  who  can  and  will  cover  any 
certain  territory  vigorously  and  persist- 
ently. This  high-grade  machine  sells  at 
a  very  attractive  price  and  makes  the 
dealer  a  ver^  large  margin  of  profit. 
The  commission  offered  is  very  liberal 
and  the  amount  of  money  to  ne  made 
depends  entirely  upon  the  effort  put 
forth,  as  there  is  a  very  large  demand 
and  sale  for  this  article.  There  is  no 
expense  attached  to  the  selling,^  as  the 
manufacturers  do  their  own  billing  and 
shipping,  make  their  own  collections. 

Commissions  are  due  and  payable 
promptly  when  the  goods  are  shipped. 

The  manufacturers  will  co-operate  en- 
ergetically with  any  individual  or  com- 
pany who  will  undertake  this  proposi- 
tion and  handle  it  intelligently. 
_  Give  full  particulars  and  specify  ter- 
ritory and  other  lines  carried,  etc.,  in 
first  letter. 

SWEDISH  SEPARATOR  COMPANY, 
515  So.  Well*  St.,  Chicago.  Dl; 


Assistant  to  Sales  and  Advertising  Man- 
ager reejuired  by  a  prominent  paper  mill 
in  New  England.  Knowledge  or  acquaint- 
ance with  pa^er  desirable.  Advertising 
Agency  experience  necessary.  Should  be 
a  clever  copy  writer  and  preferably  had 
some  intensive  sales  experience,  and  be 
an  able  correspondent  and  executive. 
State  fully  training,  experience,  and  draft 
exemption  classification.  Excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  right  man.  Salary  about  $2500, 
but  this  question  is  open  for  considera- 
tion.   Box  773,  care  of  Printers'  Ink. 


Unusual  opportunity  for  good  man 
in  service  department  of  house 

manufacturing  and  selling  through 
the  retail  trade  well-known  guar- 
anteed line;  must  be  good  sales- 
man, executive,  correspondent, 
with  proper  understanding  of  all 
principles  of  merchandising;  state 
age,  draft  status,  experience  in 
detail;  giving  names  of  houses 
associated  with  and  earnings  dur- 
ing past  ten  years,  and  ideas  as 
to  future;  send  photo  if  possible; 
all  replies  treated  confidentially: 
salary  will  be  moderate  until 
value  is  proved,  then  no  limita- 
tions, except  those  of  man  him- 
self.  Box  774,  Printers'  Ink, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


YOU  NEED  AN  ANALYSIS 

1  can  make  that  analysis  whether  of 
methods,  markets  or  "reasons  why." 
Let  me  co-operate  with  you. 
Address:  SATISFACTION -OR-NO-PAT,  Bon  777,  P.I. 


OCBAN  VO  OC&AN 

Electros  Ic 

A  Square  Inch  —  Mimmum  7  cents. 

Shipped  to  newspapers  or  dealers  from 
your  list  or  in  bulk.  Q  Expressaee  pre- 
paid on  bulk  BtiipmentB  exceeding  $IOjM 

No  order  too  large  or  too  aatalt  i 
GENERAL  PLATE  CO.^^iKa™ 
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WANTED 

Second-hand  cabinet  file  for  drawings, 
22x28,  and  cuts.  Box  776,  care  of 
Printers'  Ink.  

WAR  OPPOKTITNITT 

For  Sale,  Recognized  Advertising  Ag- 
ency. Sole  owner  now  in  army.  Busi- 
ness good,  highest  ideals,  exceptional 
good -will,  net  profits  last  year  excess 
$18,000.  Accounts  all  high  grade  na- 
tional. Will  sell  half  interest  for  $5,000 
to  man  capable  of  managing.  Highest 
references  required.  Address  Box  769, 
Printers'  Ink.  

 P08ITI0KB  "WANTED  

All-around  advertising  man,  can  handle 
make-up,  copy,  cuts,  correspondence  and 
do  other  detail  work.  Married,  ^e  37. 
Salary  to  start,  $25.00  per  week.  Box 

778,  care  of  Printers'  Ink.   , 

ADVERTISING  SOLICITOB 

Experienced  trade-paper  solicitor  seeks 
new  connection.  Good  chance  to  secure 
first-class  man  released  through  Gov't  re- 
strictions.   A-1  record.   Box  779,  P.  I. 


Position  wanted  by  a  young  woman, 
capable  of  assisting  in  print,  plate  and 
layout  departments  of  advertising  agency 
or  private  firm,  Collee^te  education,  ar- 
tistic as  well  as  executive  abilit;.  Box 
772,  care  of  Printers'  Ink. 


ADVERTISING  AND 
SALES  MANAGER 

Twenty  years'  experience  covering 
United  States,  Mexico  and  Canada 
and  traveling  France  and  England. 
I  am  open  for  a  position  as  adver- 
-  tising  and  sales  manager  with,  large 
manufacturer  desiring  a  man  who 
thoroughly  understands  all  branches 
of  advertising  business,  including 
space  buying,  writing  advertise- 
ments, booklets,  etc. 

My  experience  as  sales  manager 
would  make  me  very  valuable  in 
that  department  in  helping  sales- 
men, in  planning  selling  arguments 
to  the  trade,  and  in  reducing  sell- 
ing expenses, 

I  am  a  graduate  in  law,  have  trav- 
eled all  over  United  States,  Canada 
and  Mexico,  know  selling  conditions 
and  newspaper  conditions  and  news- 
paper values  from  a  personal  study 
on  the  ^ound  in  the  different  local- 
ities, cities  large  and  small,  and 
know  advertising  values  from  a 
study  of  those  values  in  the  cities 
in  which  papers  are  published  and 
from  the  returns  secured  by  my  pre- 
vious employer,  not  by  hearsay. 

My  age,  48;  draft  exempt.  Can  ar- 
range to  make  change  quickly.  Ad- 
dress, in  confidence, 

"M.H./'Box  780,carePrmters'Ink 


MANAGING 
EXECUTIVE 

Experience  covers  the  most  thor- 
oughly  progressive  development. 
Has  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
organization,  finance  and  profit- 
producing  management.  Connec- 
tion must  ofFer  large  responsibihty 
and  experience.  Box  770,  care  of 
Printers'  Ink. 


BINDERS  FOR  PRINTERS'  INK 


PRINTERS'  INK  binders  will  _ hold 
an  average  of  ten  copies  each.  Figure 
five  binders  for  a  year's  copies.  Each 
issue,  as  received,  can  be  securely 
fastened  in  the  binder  by  a  very  simple 
arrangement  and  will  open  like  a  book 
with  all  inside  margins  fully  visible. 

Made  of  heavy  book  board,  insuring 
durability.  Covered  with  strong  black 
book  cloth ;  lettered  in  gold. 

65  Cents  Each  PRINTERS'  INK 

postpaid 

PUBLISHING  CO. 
185  MADISON  AVENUE       -       -       NEW  YORK 
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War,  Business 

and  Advertising 

Furniture  -  Sha%a  I^HJj^^f  •k».b»MH<n»»i>y 


Sha  CMoBCO  7rlbDjM. 
7  S.  Seaxiota  St. , 
fiUosso^  111.. 

,  Attaution  of  ur.  Paraone,  Mt.  Ugr. 

GeDtlsmen: 

Be  thought  It  mcht  1j8  Intareetlng 
for  you  to  fcnovr  tbst  Honda/,  S«pt.  9tb,  ebowal 
tha  largaet  ratall  Mlas  la  tba  hletory  of  our 

Ti.sas  salse  we  feel  ere  dlreetlr  tha 
result  of  our  advert iBemsutB  Id  the  Irlhnne  on 
the  da?  before,  Sunday,  Sept.  8th. 

Ve  feel  bo  cratlfied  over  tlnae  re- 
tupna  that  W  thoucht  you  mleht  ehare  our  eratl- 
ftcation  wltli  na. 

Yoare  Tary  truly, 

C.  \l,  lildURSSOU  &  CO. 


A  remarkable  interview  of  Charles  N. 
Wheeler  with  H.  Gordon  Selfridge  in  Lon- 
don is  reprinted  by  The  Chicago  Tribune  in 
a  booklet  entitled  ''fFar,  Business  and  Ad- 
vertising.^^ It  throws  an  interesting  light 
on  incidents  such  as  that  noted  above.  We 
will  mail  it  on  request. 

ithTHE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  NEWSRAPEP/ft\ 
Largest  Chicago  Circulation— Dai^fy^^f(§jff^^ 
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Somewhere  A  t  Sea 

THE  other  day  there  came  to  us  a  letter  written  somewhere  at 
sea  by  a  U.  S.  Navy  officer,  who,  but  a  few  short  months  ago, 
was  one  of  our  staff  at  Advertising  Headquarters. 

He  told  of  a  water-logged  ship  which  had  been  torpedoed;  how 
the  vessel  on  which  he  sailed  came  alongside;  how  this  erstwhile 
Ayer  man  was  the  first  to  damber  aboard ;  and  how,  even  amidst 
the  tragic  wreckage  all  around  he  was  forcibly  reminded  of 
Advertising  Headquarters. 

"  A  '^^^  ^^"^^  contained  a  stained  page  torn  from  a  magazine, 
ASSOCIATION  Men,"  and  6n  it  was  a  colored  advertisement  of 
Welch's  Grape  Juice.  The  point  of  it  is  that  this  Ayer  man, 
sailmg  the  seas,  had  helped  prepare  the  Welch  ad.  As  his  thoughts 
reverted  to  300  Chestnut  Street  in  the  good  old  city  of  Philadelphia 
where  so  many  famous  advertisements  are  born,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  magazine  he  was  holding  was  also  advertised 
by  this  House  of  Ayer. 

Thus  intrigued  into  advertising  reflections,  his  glance  registered  a 

round,  white  mark  on  the  hip-boots  he  and  his  mates  were  wearing  

the  seal  of  the  U.  S.  RUBBER  COMPANY.    Ayer  clients  again. 

And  then  to  cap  the  climax  of  this  series  of  forcible  reminders  he 
ran  mto  a  large  stock  of  CAMEL  CIGARETTES,  which  Ayer  'ad- 
vertising has  helped  make  the  largest  selling  brand  in  America  today. 

The  sun  never  sets  ....  etc. 


N.   W.   AYER  SON 

Advertising  Headquarters 
philadelphia 

New  York  Boston  Cleveland  Chicago 
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FARMERS  ARE  SOWING 

WINTER  WHEAT 

NOW! 

It  gets  a  "head  start"  because  the  farmer 
does'  not  have  to  wait  until  the  frost  is  out 
of  the  ground  and  the  soil  prepared  for  plant- 
ing in  the  Spring.  It  begins  to  grow  with 
,  the  first  rays  of  warm  sunshine. 

Advertising  now—Before  the 
Return  of  Peace — is  Like 
Planting  Winter  Wheat. 

By  covering  the  great  New  Yorfc  market 
now,  you  will  not  have  to  await  the  slow 
processes  of  readjustment  \vhen  the  war  is 
over.  You  will  have  a  "head  start"  in  this 
valuable  territory. 

This  is  the  Time  to  Consider 
Interborough  Subway  and 
Elevated  Advertising. 

No  other  medium  so  thoroughly  covers  the 
world's  richest  market,  the  most  fertile  soil 
for  raising  a  "bumper  crop"  of  after-war 
business. 

2,200,000  Daily  Passengers  in 
a  City  of  6,000,000  People. 

Send  (or  our  Booklet  "Your  Product  and 
the  Great  New  York  Market" 

ARTEMAS  WARD 

Trading  as  Ward  and  Gow 

50  Union  Square,  New  York  City 
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How  May  the  Harried  "Non-Essen- 
tial"  Advertise? — Revillon's 
Method 

If  It's  Inadvisable  to  Push  the  Goods,  Perhaps  There's  a  Way  to  Feature 

die  House 

By  Henry  A.  Beers,  Jr. 


THERE  are  two  major  sides  to 
this  proposition  of  war-time 
advertising,  but  they  both  resolve 
themselves  into  the  same  thing. 

There  is  the  manufacturer  who 
has  all  the  war  business  that  he 
can  handle,  with  little  or  nothing 
on  the  side  for  the  general  public, 
but  who  advertises  to  remind  peo- 
ple that  he's  still  at  the  old  stand, 
and  intends  to  be  there  strong  at 
the  end. 

And  there  is  also  the  man  who 
enjoys  no  so-called  war  orders, 
whose  products  wear  no  service 
stripes,  but  who  nevertheless  fig- 
ures that  the  war,  at  its  longest, 
is  simply  a  hiatus  between  a  long 
and  successful  past,  and  an  antici- 
pated good  span  of  years  to  come. 

The  war  order  man  who  adver- 
tises has  -no  such  poser  in  rela- 
tion to  continuing  his  advertising 
that  the  man  in  the  other  class 
has.  His  volume  of  business  is 
assured,  and  he  is  simply  invest- 
ing his  usual  quota  towards  in- 
suring the  maintenance  of  his 
good  will. 

The  man  with  no  war  orders 
and  a  non-essential  market — or  as 
they  prefer  at  Washington,  a  "less 
essential"— has  no  assured  volume. 
His  good  will  is  quite  as  impor- 
tant to  him  as  the  other  fellow's, 
but  he  is  often  at  a  loss  as  to 
what  course  he  can  take  to  main- 
tain it. 

To  him  arise  the  gnawing  alter- 


natives :  "If  I  advertise,  I  risk  the 
accusation  of  being  unpatriotic. 
If  I  do  not  advertise,  I  rim  the, 
chance  of  sacrificing  years  of 
good  will  and  prestige." 

Not  necessarily;  it  is  being 
proved  possible  for  this  class  of 
manufacturer  to  advertise  without 
risking  public  disfavor. 

Revillon  Freres,  fur  manufac- 
turers and  merchants  of  London, 
Paris  and  New  York,  confronted 
with  this  situation,  are  finding  the 
solution  to  be  a  simple  matter  of 
copy. 

This  house  has  advertised  for 
years,  following  the  conventional 
habit  of  displaying  its  goods  on 
attractive  models.  However'  ef- 
fective this  copy  method  niay 
prove  in  normal  times,  the  firm 
decided  that  this  winter  it  would 
not  do.  The  public  is  not  in  a 
mood  to  take  kindly  to  sugges- 
tions that  it  invest  hundreds,  per- 
haps thousands,  of  dollars  in 
costly  fur  garments.  Those  who 
in  any  event  would  not  be  likely  to 
consider  such  a  purchase  at  allj 
are  not  going  to  feel  very  kindly 
if  they  see  such  garments  fea-^ 
tured  for  sale,  when  on  Mr.  Mc- 
Adoo's  suggestion  they  are  dig- 
ging up  such  old  garments  as 
have  not  been  turned  over  to  relief 
collections,  electing  the  three- 
year-old  overcoat  to  a  fourth 
term  of  service,  and  deciding 
that  that  pair  of  shqeg  will  stand 


Tatle  of  ContaatB  on  page  list    ,  losied  by CjOOglC 
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re-soling  again.  The  thought 
that,  nevertheless,  there  are  those 
who  are  buying  such  luxuries 
isn't  going  to  help  them  in  their 
cheerful  choice  of  making  the 
old  things  do  a  little  longer. 

This  house  therefore  decided 
that  when  national  sentiment  de- 
veloped against  the  purchasing  of 
luxuries,  it  was  either  a  case  of 
stopping  its  advertising  or  switch- 
ing its  copy.  It  has  discontinued 
featuring  its 
garments  gen- 
erally. This  did 
not  mean  that 
it  decided  to 
stop  advertis- 
ing, however. 
For  years  it  has 
been  a  consist- 
ent advertiser. 
It  has  the  most 
extensive  fur 
collecting  o  r  - 
ganization  o  f 
any  wholesale 
and  retail  fur 
house  in  the 
world. 

The  house  of 
ReviUon  is  very 
old,  having 
been  established 
according  to  its 
claim,  in  1723. 
It  conducts  post 
exchanges  i  n 
many  lands.  It 
maintains  i  t  s 
own  steamers 
and  :saiUng  ves- 
sels, and  sys- 
tems of  water 
and  overland 
transportation 
where  rail  and 
motor  truck 
could  not  or  do  not  penetrate. 

To  a  firm  almost  two  centuries 
old  a  war  of  several  years'  dura- 
tion is  a  slight  episode.  For  it  to 
stop  advertising  would  be  much  as 
if  a  farmer  ceased  to  fertilize  his 
fields  because  frost  spoiled  a  large 
part  of  this  season's  corn. 
,  But  what  can  he  advertise?  An- 
swer :  His  house  as  an  institution. 
How  shall  he  do  it?  Very  often 
there  are  phases  of  his  proposi- 
tion,   commonplace    and  utterly 


THE    STORY  OF   RSVILLOK  FURS 


A  Trading  Post 
and  Trader 

THE  pMi  trader  is  alHOlule  ruler  in  hi?  Little  a  arld. 
He  hu  hii  Iitdion  dofi  drivcr»  Jr.d  hrlpcr,  and  in 
the  Idrier  poiii  an  asiXnom  to  Lccp  h^s  ^ccou^iti.  He 
inuaE  be  ■  ihrewd  merchnnt  And  iilt  ciccUent  judec 
«f  fun,  lince  he  n  Hvpoiuible  fHtbecommcrdflliuC' 
osofUipBtp  AaTibcbii buy itedGOtily DtBtBted 
apd  voy  infrequent  Intcmli,  be  aiut  be  tborautblV 
atqualnrnl  bilh  (he  ncttU  ef  hii  Aiitomen 
The  Fcvninii  post  slflre  n  an  inlcratinepia'X.  mtli  J 

and  prnvLnonj.  Thii  mcrtJi jii(Ji4C  ia  cKchanftfld  by 
the  iiddcr  for  the  furj  which' 'evcntiiiiHy  supply  oui 
rJcw  Yof  li  ^-grTtroDms- 

Filth  AwtmttSltdauttt 


THE    ROMANCE    OF    THE  NORTBLAKD 
FURNISHED    MATERIAL    FOR  FAS- 
Cl.VATISG  COPV 


matter  of  fact  to  him  from  long 
association,  that  are  anything  but 
but  that  to  the  public  at  large,  did 
he  but  know  it. 

The  history  of  Revillon  Freres 
is  interwoven  with  the  lore  of  that 
Northland  that  Francis  Parkman 
wrote  about,  of  France  in  the 
New  World,  of  the  coureurs  des 
bois  that  pushed  the  outposts  of 
civilization  into  the  "silent  places," 
and  there  merged  east  and  west. 

The  old  bal- 
lad mongers 
had  a  stock  line 
to  the  effect 
that  "dark  and 
true  and  tender 
is  the  North," 
and  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  lode 
star  to  human- 
kind is  as  cer- 
tain as  that  of 
the  magnetic 
pole  to  the 
floating  needle's 
point.  A  fish- 
ing trip  to  the 
Canadian  riv- 
ers and  lakes  is 
many  an  Amer- 
i  c  a  n  business 
man's  escape 
from  the  be- 
setting details 
and  worries  of 
life. 

All    this  is 
naturally      a  ii 
old    story  ■  to 
this  fur  house, 
whose  whole 
fabric  of  exist- 
ence has  been 
spun  in  this  en- 
vironment. Hut 
it  is  never  an 
story   to    the    public.  One 
Arctic    news     "beat"  that 
newspaper   readers  not 


old 

big 

greeted 

long  ago  was  known  to  members 
of  this  firm  three  years  before  it 
reached  the  public.  And  in  cast- 
ing around  for  an  advertising 
angle  whereby  it  might  maintain 
its  policy  of  publicity  without 
running  athwart  of  the  public 
temper,  it  came  to  appreciate  that 
some  account  of  its  fur  collect- 
ing  organization   would  furnish 
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Much  of  the  so-called  co-operation 
by  newspapers  is  ineff  ective  and 
a  useless  tax  on  advertising 

A  newspaper  can  often  make  a  very  satisfactory  demon- 
stration of  its  power  to  do  a  certain  thing  for  a  manufac- 
turer, but  it  is  not  equipped  to  continuously  serve  a  wide 

variety  of  clients  or  perhaps  several  in  the  same  line. 

In  the  past  the  real  service  agencies  have  viewed  all 
newspaper  co-operation  as  frivolous  and  solely  designed  as 
bait  to  get  the  advertiser's  dollars  and  an  encroachment 
upon  their  reputation  for  service  to  their  clients. 

Too  many  of  our  newspapers  have  operated  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  "agent"  is  their  enemy  and  should  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  equation.  This  short-sighted  policy  has 
enabled  other  media  to  creep  in  and  get  business  which 
should  have  gone  to  the  newspapers. 

The  Agent  Must  Be  Paid  For  His  Service 


Only  by  making  it  worth-while  (paying  commissions  for 
service  rendered)  can  we  ever  expect  agents  to  develop 
new  local  and  foreign  advertising. 

Until  we  are  brought  to  realize  that  the  advertiser  pays 
the  whole  bill — agent's  commission  and  our  net  rate — we 
are  not  in  a  position  to  view  the  situation  in  the  proper 
light. 

Let  us  make  our  advertising  rates  the  same  for  local 
and  foreign  business  and  we  will  simplify  the  whole  pro- 
cess and  enable  the  agents  to  render  the  sort  of  service 
which  will  improve  the  quality  and  results  from  local  as 
well  as  foreign  advertising. 

In  New  York  we  deal  with  large  local  advertisers  on  a 
net  basis.  These  advertisers  maintain  their  own  adver- 
tising departments  and  seldom  require  outside  service. 

Aside  from  the  concerns  doing  upwards  of  50,000  lines 
a  year,  we  prefer  to  pay  the  commission  to  an  agent  for 
the  sort  of  service  he  can  render. 

By  entering  all  advertising_  on  our  records  as  net,  we  get 
away  from  the  idea  of  viewing  commission  as  an  expense. 

JASON  ROGERS 

New  York.  Oct.  S.  1918.  Publisher  New  York  Globe. 
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an  excellent  medium  for  main- 
taining and  building  further  its 
corporate  prestige. 

Some  hint  of  the  extent  of  the 
organization's  reach  into  the  fur 
markets  of  the  world  has  been 
given.  Its  buyers  are  to  be  found 
wherever  pelts  are  cured — from 
Canada  to  Siberia ;  from  Siberia 
to  Persia,  etc.  This  may  be  in- 
formation of  casual  interest  to 
the  fur  expert. 

■  But  it  isn't  so  casual  to  the 
woman  with  $250,  $300  or  $400 
with  which  to  buy  a  garment  that 
must  last  and  still  be  in  style  for 
several  years.  And  J.  M.  Revillon 
of  the  firm  explained  to  the 
writer  that  the  house  would 
rather  sell  ten  $300  coats  to  buyers 
of  this  class  than  one  garment 
that  would  bring  in  a  collective 
total  amounting  to  the  same.  It 
would  prefer  to  have  these  ten 
women  telUng  their  friends  that 
their  garments  had  worn  well  for 
years,  without  losing  style,  and 
without  crocking  or  suffering 
other  ailments  to  which  furs  of 
doubtful  value  soon  fall  heir — for 
in  this  it  figures  its  best  advertis- 
ing comes. 

The  fur  business  is  one  in  which 
deception  and  trickery  of  values, 
according  to  Mr.  Revillon,  are 
very  easy.  Fur  dyeing  has 
reached  a  degree  where  coney  or 
even  the  humble  barn  cat  can  pass 
in  borrowed  plumage  without  de- 
tection by  the  public.  In  garments 
assembled  from  many  small  pelts 
it  is  possible  to  get  by  with 
trickery. 

Therefore  there  is  a  confidence- 
breeding  side  to  the  campaign  it 
is  running.  The  house  wants  the 
'  public  to  know  that  this  is  a  firm 
that  not  merely  sells  fur  garments, 
but  that  also  collects  the  bulk  of 
the  pelts  that  enter  into  its  gar- 
ments. 

It  is  advertising  .  to  the  public 
in  order  that  the  woman  who  may 
have  bought  a  flashy  value  else- 
where, only  to  be  disappointed, 
may  realize  that  this  house  is  an 
old  house,  a  house  that  goes  to 
great  lengths  in  collecting  its  furs. 
On  the  strength  of  a  possible  dis- 
appointment elsewhere  she  may 
be  induced  to  look  into  the  Re- 


villon proposition.  Once  she  goes 
this  far,  the  house  is  confident  of 
the  rest  of  the  transaction.  That 
has  been  its  business  for  years. 

The  advertising  is  appearing  in 
several  fashion  magazines  and 
newspapers  in  New  York  City,  a 
running  account  of  its  multiple 
activities  under  the  general  cap- 
tion, "The  Story  of  Revillon 
Furs." 

It  is  an  institutional  campaign 
of  the  purest  type.  Each  adver- 
tisement deals  with  a  single  phase 
of  its  efforts  in  collecting  furs 
for  its  wholesale  and  retail  es- 
tablishments in  New  York,  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  and  no  piece  of 
copy  appears  twice. 

One  day  will  show  a  line-cut  of 
a  "husky"  dog,  with  a  readable 
dissertation  on  this  canine's  es- 
sential part  in  transportation 
over  the  frozen  places.  Again, 
there  is  a  cut  of  one  of  the  com- 
pany's sealing  schooners.  A  half- 
tone of  the  base  post  at  Ungava 
on  Hudson  Straits  shows  the 
company's  steamer  anchored  in 
the  fairway,  while  the  little  story 
explains  that  "This  post  can  be 
reached  only  at  mid-summer  when 
the  straits  are  navigable  for  a 
few  months  and  supplies  can  be 
brought  in,  and  the  year's  catch 
of  furs  taken  out." 

Another  featured  one  of  the 
company's  steamers,  the  Adven- 
ture, which,  as  the  accompanying 
story  reveals,  being  built  for  Arc- 
tic service,  was  a  splendid  ice- 
breaker, and  was  therefore  bought 
by  the  Russian  Government  in 
1915  for  use  in  the  harbor  of 
Archangel.  As  this  port  is  much 
in  the  public  eye  of  late,  the  in- 
terest of  such  copy  is  intensified. 

One  of  the  most  interesting 
pieces  (there  are  many  more 
that  might  be  mentioned)  has 
a  line-cut  of  the  interior  of  a 
company  trading  post  with  the 
storekeeper  behind  the  counter. 
The  merchandising  situation  in 
northernmost  latitudes  as  por- 
trayed therein  is  worth  noting. 

"The  post  trader  is  absolute 
ruler  in  his  little  world,"  says 
the  text.  "He  has  his  Indiaii  dog 
driver  and  helper,  and  in  the 
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Of  Vital  Interest 

Tke  report  of  tke  Auclit  Bureau  of  Cucu- 

lations  on  THE  AMERICAN  WOMAN. 

for  tke  SIX  mpntlis  ending  June,  1918,  lias  just 
Leen  issued. 

Tke  facts  and  figures  contained  tkerein 
skould  receive  tke  close  attention  of  all  adver- 
tisers and  agents. 

In  view  of  tke  recent  govemirient  ridings 
wkick  automatically  reduce  tke  circulation  on 
all  pukKcations,  a  careful  study  of  tke  report  in 
comparison  witk  tkat  of  otker  publications  m 
our  field,  will  skow  many  interesting  facts 
wkick  space  kuyers  sko  become  tkorougkly 
acquainted  witk. 

THE 

AMERICAN  WOMAN 

A.  Real  J<daga%ine  of  tJte  SmaJJ  Towns 
^lemker  oi  tke  A.u(3it  Bureau  oi  Circulations 
Western  Advertising  Ojfict  Eastern  Advertising  Office 

W.  H.  McCURDY,  Mgr.  WM.  F.  HARING,  Mgr. 

30  N.  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  III.  Flatiroa  Building.  New  York 

Hosled  byGOOgle 
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aftei  the  verbal 

statement  is  ibigotten 


What  did  the 
advertisement  say? 

What  point  did  it  make?    Did  it 

really  make  it? 

Did  it  make  you  want  the  product 
or  the  result  which  it  said  the  product 
would  bring  ? 

Within  the  limits  of  the  page,  an 
advertisement  must  make  you  see  not 
the  article  itself,  but  what  that  article 
means  to  you. 

So  effectively  have  the  Woodbury 
illustrations  carried  their  message, 
that  the  illustrations  alone,  to  readers 
everywhere,  convey  the  conviction  of 
what  the  soap  will  do  for  the  skin. 

These  Woodbury  illustrations  have 
never  failed  to  "picture"  the  message, 
and  to  do  it  in  a  way  that  breathes  sin- 


Hosted  byGoogle 


**A  $hin  ffou  love  to  iducA" 


cvrity  and  reflects  very  definitely  the 
persouiility  of  the  product. 

Long  after  the  verbal  sl:jit<-irient  has 
been  f(»r}<otten,  that  saiiu-  message, 
if  it  has  been  pro[)er!y  illustrated,  will 
be  remeinbered-  what  the  reader  gets 
by  inference  is  generally  what  he  ul- 
timately remembers  ot  your  product. 


J  WalterThompson  Comrai^y 
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his  accounts.  He  must  be  a 
shrewd  merchant  and  an  excellent 
judge  of  furs,  since  he  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  commercial  success  of 
his  post.  As  he  can  buy  stock 
only  at  stated  and  very  infrequent 
intervals,  he  must  be  thorough^ 
acquainted  with  the  needs  of  his 
customers. 

"The  Revillon  post  store  is  an 
interesting  place,  with  a  curiously 
mixed  stock  of  dry  goods,  fire- 
arms, tools  and  provisions.  This 
merchandise  is  exchanged  by  the 
trader  for  the  furs  which  eventu- 
ally supply  our  New  York  work- 
rooms." 

The  source  of  copy  material  o£ 
this  sort  is  almost  inexhaustible, 
and  it  is  copy  that  is  creating  a 
great  deal  of  comment. 

In  the  early  reader  days  there 
was  a  feature  known  as  "Aunt 
Martha's  Corner  Cupboard."  In 
this  excellent  serial  the  good  aunt 
used  to  go  to  this  receptacle  and 
brir^  forth  such  commonplace 
articles  of  every  day  use  as  salt, 
or  sugar,  or  tea,  and  then  spin 
marvdously  interesting  narratives 
in  commercial  geography  for  her 
nephews  and  nieces  as  to  the 
origin  of  these  humdrum  and  ob- 
vious articles.  In  her  hands  they 
assumed  new  importance  and 
meaning. 

Copy  of  the  kind  that  Revillon 
Freres  are  running  might  be  called 
the  Aunt  Martha  of  advertising. 
They  are  not  the  first  to  use  it 
by  any  means.  Recalling  other 
instances  at  random,  the  writer 
might  point  out  a  powerful  pos- 
ter put  out  not  so  long  ago  by 
the  Fisk  Tire  Company,  showing 
Senegambian  porters  carrjring 
down  crude  rubber  to  be  lightered 
to  a  steamer  lying  off  shore.  It 
is  copy  that  goes  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  generally  accepted 
and  thereby  achieves  attention  by 
its  very  contrast. 

And  in  the  case  of  this  fur 
house  it  is  serving  the  war-time 
purpose  of  maintaining  its  njime 
in  the  public  consciousness  with- 
out feeling  the  necessity  for  push- 
ing goods.  There  could  be  no  bet- 
ter time  than  the  present  for  ad- 
vertising thus  aimed  to  build  pub- 
lic confidence. 


Anheuser-Busch  States  Its  Case 

!□  full-page  newspaper  space,  Anheu- 
ser-Busch, St.  Louis,  has  Just  announced 
to  the  country  its  jposition  in  the  in- 
dustrial world  as  affected  by  tbe  war. 
On  and  after  December  1,  tne  brewing 
plant,  in  common  with  all  ot^er  brew- 
eries of  the  country,  will  cease  operation. 
The  proclamation  of  President  Wilson 
also  prohibited  the  manufacture  of  ce- 
real soft  drinks  and  consequently  Bevo 
will  not  be  made  after  the  above  date. 
The  Anheuser-Busch  plants  will  be 
closed  until  they  may  reopen  with  Gov- 
ernment sanction,  it  is  stated,  or  be 
converted  for  making  materials  required 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  size  of  tbe  plant  is  given  in  some 
delail,  as  well  as  facts  concerning  sub- 
scriptions of  the  company  and  its  em- 
ployees to  Liberty  Bonds,  the  Red 
Cross,  etc.  It  is  stated  that  "profes- 
sional agitators"  and,  in  another  place, 
"paid  agitators"  are  principally  re- 
sponsible for  the  attempt  to  make  it 
appear  that  Mr.  Busch,  in-  buying  Ger- 
man bonds  in  October,  1915,  was  aid- 
ing Germany  in  making  war  on  the 
United  States. 

One  part  of  the  advertisement  would 
indicate  that  Anheuser-Busch  may  seek 
to  emulate  the  example  o£  du  Pont  and 
other  large  corporations  in  widening  the 
scope  01  its  business  activities.  'The 
name  of  Anheuser-Busch,"  it  is  stated, 
"has  been  associated  with,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  he  associated  with,  great  in- 
dustries in  various  fields  of  manufac- 
ture, finance,  railroading,  mining,  hotel 
building  and  operation,  etc." 


National  Commission  Meets  in 
New  York 

At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Com- 
mission of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  held  in  New  York, 
last  week,  O.  C.  Ham,  of  the  Na- 
tional Lead  Co.,  was  re-elected  chair- 
man, and  George  B.  Sbarpe,  of  the  De 
Laval  Separator  Co.,  vice-chairman.  The 
greater  part  of  the  session  was  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  re-organization  prob- 
lems. Another  meeting  will  be  held 
in  a  month  or  six  weeks  to  take  up 
other  important  matters.  The  attend- 
ance was  unusually  large  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  a  number  of  the  members 
were  engaged  on  Liberty  Loan  Com- 
mittees in  their  respective  cities. 


Chicago  Agents  Give  $3,125  to 
Advertise  Loan 

Chicago  advertising  agents  contributed 
$3,125  for  advertising  the  Fourth 'Lib- 
erty Loan  in  the  Chicago  district.  The 
fund  was  collected  by  Ernest  I.  Mit- 
chell, president  of  Mallory,  Mitchell 
&  Faust. 


W.  G.  Matthews,  representing  tiie 
Kansas  City  Star  in  Chicago,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  New  York  territory. 
He  succeeds  Allen  , Creel,  who  has  re- 
turned to  K?nisaJi,ai&OOQle 


FaU  the 
granted  to  buy 
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House-Organ  Published  for  the  Men 
in  Khaki 

The  Barrett  Company  Has  Started  "THe  Barrett  Trail"  for  Its  Men  in 

the  Service- 


The  Barrett  Comfany 
17  Battery  Place 

New  York,  Oct.  4,  I9IS. 
Editor  of  Printers'  Ink: 

I  have  just  read  with  considerable 
interest  your  editorial  in  the  October  3 
issue,  "HoBoriiig  Drafted  Employees."  I 
am,  of  course,  especially  interested  in 
what  you  say  regarding  the  recognition 
which  various  business  concerns  are 
making  through  the  medium  of  their 
publications  of  the  services  which  their 
enlisted  employees  are  rendering  to  their 
country.  In  this  connection,  you  men- 
tion the  June-July  issue  of  "N,  B.  C.," 
published  by  the  Natiorial  Biscuit  Cora- 
■  pany,  as  an  example,  stating  that  the 
entire  number  was  devoted  to  the  N.  B. 
C.  men  in  the  service. 

While  we  are  sure  that  this  publica- 
tion is  entitled  to  every  bit  of  the  appre- 
ciation it  has  received,  yet  I  believe  you 
will  be  glad  to  know  of  "The  Barrett 
Trail,"  published  by  this  company, 
.  which,  so  far  as.  we  know,  is  one  of  the 
few,  among'  many  company  publications, 
whose  every  issue  is  devoted  solely  and 
entirely  to  these  purposes. 

For  your  information,  I  would  say 
that  the  publication  of  the  magazine  was 
undertaken  with  just  three  purposes  in 
mind;  namely,  to  recognize  the  sacrifice 
our  boys  are  making  and  to  keep  in 
touch  with  them  and  them  with  each 
other;  second,  to  aid  to  the  extent  of 
our  influence  in  maintaining  our  na- 
tional morale  at  its  most  effective  de- 
gree, and,  third,  to  aid  in  the  circula- 
tion of  various  forms  of  patriotic  propa- 
ganda. That  you  may  see  for  yourself 
what  we  are  trying  to  do,  I  am  sending 
you,  under  separate  cover,  a  few  copies 
of  the  magazine. 

The  Bashett  Company, 

Herbert  C.  Brewer. 

THE  idea  of  publishing  a  house- 
organ  which  is  primarily  in- 
tended for  the  boys  in  the  army 
and  navy  seems  to  be  gaining  in 
popularity  almost  daily.  Wliile 
such  a  house-organ  can  hardly 
be  published  except  by  a  large 
concern,  which  will  have  enough 
men  at  the  front  to  bring  the 
cost  per  copy  down  within  reason, 
for  organizations  within  that 
category  there  are  a  number  of 
reasons  why  such  a  publication 
is  worth  while.  It  is  not  only 
a  graceful  and  effective  way  of 
letting  the  soldier  or  sailor  know 
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that  his  house  has  not  forgotten 
hira,  but  it  gives  the  men  news 
of  one  another  which  they  would 
probably  'not  otherwise  receive. 
Incidentally,  it  should  prove  use- 
ful in  holding  together  the  or- 
ganization for  after -wEir  times. 
The  man  who  .  has  received  every 
month  or  so  the  news  of  his  old 
house  and  what  it  is  doing,  is 
more  apt  to  come  back  to  his 
former 'position  and  not  go  wan- 
dering off  in  search  of  fresh  fields 
and  pastures  new. 

For  (he  employees  who  are  still 
on  the  "home  firing  line"  there 
is  hardly  any  type  of  information 
more  interesting  than  the  news 
of  what  their  former  desk  mates 
are  now  doing  in  trench  and 
camp.  While  a  house-organ  of 
this  character  will,  of  course,  be 
primarily  an  "internal"  one,  it  is 
even  interesting  to  the  customers 
of  the  house.  Letters  from  the 
men  in  the  trenches  have  in  fact 
a  100  per  cent  appeal,  if  well 
written,  to  everyone.  "The  Bar- 
rett Trail"  has  published  a  num- 
ber of  these  letters  in  every  is- 
sue, and  these,  liberally  illustrated 
with  snapshots  of  the  writers, 
make  very  lively  reading. 

The  keynote  for  this  publica- 
tion is  set  by  William  Hamlin 
Childs,  president  of  the  Barrett 
Company,  in  a  sentence  published 
on  the  front  cover  of  the  first 
issue:  "The  first  business  of  the 
Barrett  Company  is  to  help  win 
this  war."  Subsequent  covers 
have  contained  striking  quotations 
from  General  Pershing,  Lloyd 
George,  and  General  Bundy.  Each 
issue  also  contains  a  Washington 
letter  giving  news  of  Government 
activities  of  interest  to  Barrett 
employees  and  former  employees. 
Plenty  of  humor  with  a  strong 
military  flavor  about  it  serves  to 
keep  the  pubUcation  from  being 


too  serious.' 

.■  .  HoSled  by 
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Mark  Sullivan  will 
soon  be  back  from 
overseas — 

He  was  one  of  the 
editors,  you  know, 
who,  at  the  request 
of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment,  went 
abroad  as  its  guests. 

The  purpose  of  course  was 
to  see,  under  official  and 
authoritative  direction, 
some  of  the  more  recent 

"Statid  hack  of  them  with  Liberty  Bonds" 
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phases  and  developments 
of  the  war. 

Mr.  Sullivan  went  toFrance, 
to  the  North  Sea  battle 
fleet,  to  England. 

He  will  soon  be  back  to  tell 
the  readers  of  Collier's 
some  of  the  things  he  has 
seen  and  heard  and,  also, 
in  his  intimate,  vivid  way, 
what  some  of  the  big  men 
of  England  and  France  are 
thinking. 

Collier's 

THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY 

J.  E.  Williams,  Ad'vertising  Manager 


"Stand  back  of  them  with  Liberty  Bonds" 
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Old  Copy  Chief  Sizes  Up  G.  S.  Lee's 
"Super-Ad" 

Doubts  Whether  It  Is  Like  a  Fire  in  a  Big  City— Psychology  and  Results 

By  Charles  Austin  Bates 


THE  trouble  with  the  Liberty 
Loan  advertising  is  that  Ger- 
ald Stanley  Lee  didn't  write  all 
the  copy.  Otherwise,  apparently, 
it  is  all  right.  There  were  17,000,- 
000,000  subscriptions  to  the  Third 
Loan  and  unquestionably  there 
will  be  more  to  the  Fourtii. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Lee  that  mucli 
of  the  copy  used  could  have  been 
bettered  and 
like  him,  I 
know  the  man 
who  could  have 
done  it  —  but 
strangely,  i  t 
isn't  the  same 


Meredith    that    his    fears  are 

groundless. 

The  opening  sentence  is :  "If 
anybody  wants  to  know  right  off 
what  this  article  is  about— it  is 
about  two  million  people."  Also 
it  is  about  five  pages  and — as  we 
are  told  of  a  certain  well  adver- 
tised product,  soon  tp  be  spurlos 
gesunkt — "that's  all." 


Mr.  Lee's 
criticism  of  the 
copy  is  that  it 
isn't  supernat-. 
ural — mine  that 
it  isn't  natural 
enough. 

Mr.  E.  T. 
Meredith  fears 
that  Mr.  Lee's 
recent  article 
in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post 
may  lessen  the 
effect  of  the 
copy,  such  as 
it  is.  It  was 
Mr.  Meredith's 
letter  in  Print- 
ers' Ink  of  Oc- 
tober 10,  and 
an  advertise- 
ment, attributed 
to  Mr.  Lee,  in 
the  New  York 
papers  of  the 
same  date, 
which  led  me 
to  read  the  lat- 
tef's  "Super- 
advertising"  ar- 
ticle in  the  Post 
and  I  Can  safe- 
ly assure  Mr. 


WHAT  WE  DO  NOW 

WE  DO  FOREVER! 


IN  A  MIMTE  IT  IS  GOING  TO 
STRIKE  n>ELVE  ON  THE  CLOCK 
OF  THE  WORLa 


Whit  »r  flij  luiK  Bhi]]  be  wrilErn  In 
ItBtntt Eh  apw  theAj.  ihaU  be  writ- 
IH  In  IfMuJ  itndtTM  tka  D.id 
pblH  tf  Okbut,  fhd  be  alpiH  by 
M  HiH  Ibi  but  «f  E4eiw  ColorM 
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(iFH?  Aa  JnngaBlFiFreiBiKajBer? 
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if  ntim  Hal  an  imkt  pH?  l>i? 
Kilvr? 
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>  fiklHT  upnd  4vwB  be  ton  t*niXy  m- 
Heii  Mf  hM^iD  lhdrcn«Be«,  wilt  be 

An  wt  qtHtAof  En  Anterfn  Uur 
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CO.  QO,  KEEP  TO  IHE  EUGHTI 


IS  THIS  A  "SUPER-AD?" 
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"Daily  for  four  years,"  Mr. 
Lee  has  "longed  to  have  someone 
write  an  advertisement  of  this 
country,  say  700  words,  which, 
when  it  got  into  a  city  would  be 
like  a  fire."  Certainly — but  mean- 
while we  have  to  sell  the  bonds 
with  ads  which,  while  not  notice- 
ably incendiary,  still  produce  the 
needed  result.  We  feel  much  like 
the  doughboy  in  France  who  said : 
"This  is  a  hell  of  a  war— but  it's 
the  best  we've  got." 

If  we  wait  till  we  get  our  copy 
and  our  war  all  nicely  tied  up 
with  pink  ribbons,  before  we 
start  anything  we  shall  have 
statues  of  the  Kaiser  and  little 
Willie  in  all  the  public  squares 
from  Kennebunlqjort  to  San 
Diego. 

Mr.  Lee  harbors  psycholo^cal 
designs  on  Liberty  Loan  adver- 
tising and  whenever  a  "serious 
thinker"  gets  to  messing  up  cap- 
ital P  psychology  with  the  every 
day  job  of  selling  bonds  or  bana- 
nas, the  result  is  pretty  sure  to 
be  weird  and  bewildering.  But 
usually,  as  in  this  case,  nobody 
but  liie  thinker  knows  what  he 
resdly  is  driving  at,  so  there  is 
no  need  to  get  het  up  about  it. 

Of  chief  interest  in  the  present 
case  is  the  advertisement  attrib- 
uted to  Mr.  Lee  and  which,  in 
fact,  is  at  least  written  in  his 
finished  style.  We  are  justified  in 
believing  that  this  is  an  example 
of  what  he  calls  "Super-advertis- 
ing." 

Maybe  that  is  what  it  is — ^what- 
ever that  is.  But  will  it  sell 
bonds? 

Mr.  Lee  complains  that  "stand- 
ardized advertising"  is  "machine- 
made" — that  it  shows  the  marks 
of  the  mold.  And  I  submit  that 
his  advertisement  reproduced  on 
the  preceding  page  surely  reveals 
the  skill  of  the  craftsman — shows 
a  straining  for  effect — a  moving 
picture  unreality— that  take  from 
it  the  absolutely  vital  ring  of  sin- 
cerity which  must  mark  every 
really  successful  advertisement. 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  about 
this  war  that  I  don't  like.  Much 
of  the  advertising  copy  fails  to 
arouse  my  enthusiasm.  Some  of 
the  posters  do  not  strike  me  as 


high  art  or  effective  advertising. 

I  would  rather  take  my  drink 
or  sandwich,  or  see  my  show, 
without  being  obliged  to  explain 
that  I  already  owe  so  much  for 
bonds  that  I  can't  possibly  take 
another — and  then  take  another 
anyway. 

I  don't  like  the  decreased  profits 
and  the  increased  taxes.  I  don't 
like  to  have  my  boy  and  other 
men's  boys  risking  their  lives  and 
limbs  to  rid  the  world  of  one 
kind  of  psychology.  But,  whether 
it  costs  seven  per  cent  or  17  per 
cent  to  sell  bonds — whether  it 
takes  one  year  or  teu' — seventy 
billions  or  seven  hundred — four 
million  men  or  fourteen — ^we've 
taken  on  the  job  and  it's  our  job 
and  we  will  get  it  done. 

This  is  no  time  to  split  hairs 
or  worry  over  split  infinitives. 
Every  big  job  entails  waste  and 
we  shall  surely  waste  advertising 
space  and  materials,  munitions, 
money  and  men. 

Haste  makes  waste  and  we  are 
in  a  hurry. 

What  if  some  copy  is  imper- 
fect? What  if  some  methods  are 
crude?  What  if  some  oratory 
is  irritating?  What ,  we  need 
now  is  a  meat  axe,  not  a  lancet. 

I  once  knew  a  criminal  lawyer 
who,  when  asked  to  what  particu- 
lar thing  he  attributed  his  almost 
invariable  success  with  his  jurors, 
replied  :  "Clamor,  sir — clamor, 
clamor." 

That  is  what  we  are  getting  in 
the  advertising  of  the  Fourth 
Liberty  Loan.  Some  of  it  is  hu- 
morous, some  hysterical — some 
serious,  some  sentimental — some 
crude,  some  finished — at  last  we 
have  Mr.  Lee's  psychological  ef- 
fort. And  with  it  all.  because  of 
it  all — or  in  spite  of  it  all,  which- 
ever you  like — the  Fourth  Loan 
will  be  oversubscribed  like  the 
n  receding  three— and  so  will  the 
Fifth,  Sixth  and  Tenth,  if  need  be. 

Study  of  mind  science  can 
wait.  What  we  need  now  are 
certain  digestive  organs,  posses- 
sion of  which  is  considered  vital 
to  the  proper  equipment  of  first- 
class  fighting  men. 

They  are  also  desirable  in  bond 
buyers  and  advertisement  writers. 


What  Does  It  Cost  to  Hire  and 
Fire? 

From  $50  to  $200  Is  Lost  Breaking  in  the  Average  Employee,  If  the 

Statisticians  Are  Correct 


The  Minneapolis  Gekeeal  Electric  Co. 

MiKNEAPOLis,  HiHN^  Sept.  20,  1918. 
Editor  of  Printers*  Irk: 

Some  time  ago  I  remember  seeing  m 
one  of  the  issues  of  Printers'  Ink  an 
article  by  an  official  of  the  Genera! 
Electric  Co.,  pertaining  to  the  cost  of 
hiring  and  firiog  men. 

I  am  positive  that  it  appeared  in  an 
issue  within  the  last  year,  and  would 
appreciate  very  much  if  you  could  give 
me  the  date  of  this  issue,  so  that  I 
can  go  over  my  own  copies  which  I 
keep  on  file. 

T.  H.  Kettle. 

PRESUMABLY  our  correspond- 
ent has  reference  to  an  ad- 
dress by  Magnus  Alexander,  of 
the  General  Electric  Company, 
West  Lynn,  Mass.,  entitled  "Hiring 
and  Firing."  This  was  published 
in  pamphlet  form  in  July,  1915, 
by  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  30.  Church  Street, 
New  York.  Mr.  Alexander  also 
spoke  on  the  same  subject  at  the 
Philadelphia  conference  of  em- 
ployment managers,  April  2  and 
3,  1917,  and  several  periodicals 
reproduced  part  of  his  remarks 
at  that  time. 

Ever  since  the  new  profession 
of  employment  manager  began  to 
loom  up  on  the  business  horizon, 
and  since  percentage  of  labor 
turnover  was  discovered  by  some 
bright  mathematician,  guesses 
have  been  made  as  to  the  cost 
of  firing  an  employee  and  hiring 
a  new  one  to  take  his  place. 
This  cost,  of  course,  is  measured 
not  by  actual  expenditure,  but  in 
terms  of  decreased  production 
during  the  new  man's  apprentice- 
ship on  the  job.  Presumably,  if 
the  61d  employee  had  been  re- 
tained, he  would  have  gone  on 
producing  at  a  certain  rate,  which 
might  be  called  100.  The  new 
man  in  his  first  week  on  the  job 
may  produce  at  the  rate  of  50, 
or  half  as  much;  his  second  week 
he  may  rise  to  60,  and  so  on 
until  in  time  he  is  doing  as  much 
as  Uie  former  holder  of  the  job. 


The  loss  in  production  occasioned 
in  this  way  is  the  "cost"  of  hiring 
and  firing. 

Obviously,  it  is  almost  impos-' 
sible  to  determine  what  these 
costs  really  are.  Various  jobs 
require  varying  periods  of  edu- 
cation before  maximum  efficiency 
is  reached,  and  the  more  highly 
skilled  the  work,  the  longer  it 
takes  to  learn  it.  In  putting 
women  into  war  factories  in 
England  a  week  or  two  of  train- 
ing has  been  found  sufficient  to 
make  a  fairly  competent  machine 
operator  in  many  cases ;  while  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  in  training 
men  for  its  foreign  offices,  and 
the  New  York  banks  which  de- 
velop college  men  for  export 
banking  work,  are  well  content 
if  they  can  train  a  man  in  a  year 
or  more. 

SOME  OF  THE  ESTIMATES  THAT  HAVE 
BEEN  MADE 

Mr.  Alexander  looked  into  the 
costs  of  hiring  22,000  employees 
in  a  large  number  of  factories  in 
the  metal  trades,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  cost  of  train- 
ing these  men  and  women  was 
$831,000,  or  about  $38  each.  Since 
the  ordinary  factory  employee  rep- 
resents about  the  most  easily 
trained  type  of  labor,  this  figure 
would  doubtless  be  a  minimum. 
John  M.  Williams,  of  Fayette  R. 
Plumb,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  declares 
that  the  minimum  figure  should 
be  much  higher — at  least  $100. 
At  conferences  o£  employment 
managers  the  estimates  usually 
given  range  from  $50  to  $200. 

For  salesmen,  office  workers, 
and  executives,  the  figures  would 
probably  run  much  higher,  aiid 
would  be  impossible  to  ascertain 
accurately  save  in  very  rare  cases. 
The  "statistics"  on  the  subject 
which  we  occasionally  see  going 
the  roimds  of  the  daily  press,  are 
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usually  pure  guess  work,  espe- 
cially since  in  so  many  cases  the 
value  of  an  employee  to  his  or- 
ganization is  in  no  way  measur- 
able  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents 
of  productivity  during  a  given 
period. 

Signs  are  not  lacking  that  the 

manufacturers  of  the  country  are 
now  keenly  aware  of  the  vast 
money  loss  which  results  from  a 
too  great  labor  turnover,  and  are 
taking  steps  to  counteract  it.  The 
article  in  Printers'  Ink  for  Au- 
gust 1,  1918,  "A  'Square  Deal 
Department'  That  Reduces  Labor 
Turnover,"  described  some  of  the 
methods  now  in  use.  Several 
universities  give  courses  in  em- 
ployment management;  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester  last  spring 
gave  an  intensive  course  of  six 
weeks  to  twenty  employment  man- 
agers in  factories  doing  war 
work,  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  ,  several  Government  depart- 
ments. Conditions  such  as  exist- 
ed in  the  Ford  Motor  Company 
in  1913,  when  54,000  men  were 
hired  to  fill  13,000  jobs,  would  not 
be  tolerated  to-day.  The  famous 
Ford  profit-sharing  plan  was  at 
once  followed  by  an  amazing  de- 
crease in  labor  turnover. 

How  much  can  be  accomplished 
by  the  application  of  intelligence 
to  this  problem,  is  shown  by  the 
four-year  record  of  the  Joseph 
&  Feiss  sho^s  in  Cleveland,  fol- 
lowing the  mtroduction  of  effi- 
cient employment  management 
methods.  In  1910,  before  these 
methods  were  in  force,  the  turn- 
over was  150  per  cent  (that  is, 
three  people  were  hired  for  every 
two  jobs  in  the  plant).  In  1911 
the  turnover  was  85  per  cent; 
and  in  the  three  following  years 
it  was  reduced  to  75  per  cent,  66 
per  cent  and  35  ^  per  cent,  and 
production  was  increased  alto- 
gether by  42  per  cent. — [Ed. 
Printers'  Ink. 


Guy  S.  Jenkins  Joins  Runkel 
Bros. 

Guy  S.  Jenkins,  formerly  sales 
advertising  manager  for  .Klererkraft  Sil- 
verware, made  by  tlie  Americen  King 
Company,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  has  been 
appointed  sales  manager  for  Kunkel 
Brotfaers,  New  York.  • 


Any  Office  May  Save  Paper 
This  Way 

Beksikit-Dukstime,  Ihc, 
New  York,  October  9,  1918. 
Editor  of  PunrTSits'  Iks; 

Tbe  following  su«[estions  for  saving 
^per  are  being  followed  in  our  office. 
They  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers. 

Remember  that  every  sheet  of  paper 
has  two  sides. 

Make  all  letters,  etc.,  go  on  one  sheet 
as  far  as  possible,  by  using  long  lines 
and  single  spacing. 

Save  every  scrap  of  wrapping  paper 
to  use  over  again. 

Save  large  manila  envelopes  to  send 
out  again. 

Use  only  waste  paper  for  memoranda. 

If  we  are  getting  six  proofs  of  every- 
thing, get  along  with  three— at  least 
use  fewer  proofs. 

Save  all  unused  proofs  to  be  used 
for  other  proofs  on  other  side.  This 
bulks  up  a  lot  in  a  year. 

Make  circulars  self- enclosing,  wher- 
ever practicable. 

Get  along  with  less  sumptuous  mar- 
gins on  booklets  and  circulars. 

Get  the  habit  of  being  content  with 
6-  or  8-point  type,  instead  of  10-  and 
12-point,  This  will  reduce  the  number 
of  pages  and  often  make  it  possible  to 
get  into  sixteen  pages  what  ordinarily 
would  be  given  thirty  two. 

Dispense  with  covers,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. For  example,  a  sixteen  page  self- 
cover  booklet  can  often  be  made  as  at- 
tractive as  with  the  addition  of  a  four- 
page  cover. 

Make  up  for  reduction  in  size  by 
greater  care  in  preparing  and  arranging 
copy  and  in  the  use  of  color. 

throw  away  the  waste  basket! 

E.  R.  CusjiiER, 

War  Brings  Back  Larger 
Cigar  Boxes 

Cigar  manufacturers  are  finding  that 
the  cost  of  production  may  be  cut,  in 
these  days  of  increasing  expense,  by 
doing  away  with  the  smaller  boxes.  Al- 
ready several  manufacturers  of  popular 
brands,  according  to  "The  United 
Shield,"  have  given  up  packing  cigars 
in  boxes  ,of  twenty-five  and  are  even 
giving  up  'boxes  of  fifty. 

Boxes  containing  iOO  cigars  were  for- 
merly the  rule,  but  competition  brought 
in  the  smaller  packages, 

"Of  course  the  public  took  to  them 
on  account  of  their  convenience,"  says 
the  "United  Shield,"  "but  existing  con- 
ditions are  compelling  manufacturers  to 
go  to  the  old  style  packing  aa  a  war 
necessity. 

"Our  stores  should  explain  the  rea- 
sons for  the  change  and  make  it  plain 
that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  smoker 
who  otherwise  would  be  charged  more 
to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  packing,  if 
indeed  tiie  Government  would  allow  it, 
which  tbe  Government  will  not  do.  The 
Government  says  all  kinds  of  material, 
cedar,  paper,  nails,  etc.,  -must  be  con- 
served. 

"Packing  cigars  in  larger  boxes  is  a 
war  measure  and  must  be  so  consid- 

HostedbyCjOOgle 
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^^One  poor  scene  spoils 
the  show^^ 

In  a  letter  from  the  Executive  Manager  of 
the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  we  find  the 
following  interesting  and  profitable  thought : 

"If  the  advertisements  of  ten  of  your  clients 
were  highly  interesting,  but  if  ninety  other 
advertisements  in  the  same  publication  were 
decidedly  uninteresting  and  unattractive  then 
the  90%  would  hurt  the  10%. 

"In  other  words,  it  is  only  because  advertis- 
ing, as  a  whole,  is  attractive,  instructive  and 
helpful,  that  its  power  is  so  great." 

This  explains  why  the  advertising  pages  of 
responsible  specialized  business  publications 
have  such  a  powerful  hold  on  and  secure 
such  close  attention  from  their  readers. 

The  bulk  of  the  advertising  in  them  has  a 
direct  business  interest  for  nearly  every 
reader.  An  interest  which  is  unforced, 
legitimate  and  natural. 

One  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  our  business 
is  to  carry  no  advertising  which  is  not  ger- 
mane to  the  field  served  by  the  publication 

McGraw-Hill  Publications 

2tfeiqbeT8  of  Audit  Bureau  ot  Clroul&tiona 

Power  Serve  a  Buying  Power  Aggregating 

crrAge  _        Billions  of  DoUars         Electrical  World 

American  Machinist  Annually       Electrical  Merchandising 

Electric  Railway  Journal  Engineering  News-Record 

Engineering  &  Miojng  Journal      Chemical  &  Metallurgical^ngineeriag 
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Jesides  the  MULT/GRAPff 

i'uller  6? Smith's  clients  are: 


)  Aluminum  CatUnsB  Company, 
■■Lynice"  and  "Lynux"  Castina*. 

:  Austin  Company, 

Standard  and  Special  Factory- BiiUdlns*- 

Beaver  Board  Companies, 
"Beaver  Board." 

!  Beaver  Manufacturins  Company, 
Beavei  Keroeene  Tractor  Bnsines. 

ton  &  Borton, 

Investment  Securities. 

Bourne- Fuller  Company, 
Iron  and  Steel  Jobbers. 

toughs  Adding  Machine  Company, 
Figuring  and  Bookkeeping  MachliMs. 

Central  Brass  Manufacturing  Company, 
"Quick-presaioa"  Faucets. 

Cleveland  and  Buffalo  Traneit  Company, 
Lake  Steamship  Lines. 

Clevdand  Osbmn  M[g.  Company, 
Moulding  Machines  and  Fouiidry  Soppliea. 

Cleveland  Provision  Company, 
Wholesale  Meats. 

Craig  Tractor  Company, 
Farm  Tractors. 

GUdden  Company, 
Varnish ea  and  "Jap-a-lac"  Household 
Finishes. 

ihoe- Regent  Works  of  General  Electric  Co., 
"Regent"  Illuminating  Glassware; 
"Ivanhoe"  Metal  Reflectors. 

Joseph  and  Feiss  Company. 
"Clothcraft"  Men's  Ready-To-Wear 
Clothing. 

Ion  School  of  niuHtratlng  and  Cartooning, 
Correspondence  School. 


NaUonal  Lamp  Woriu  <rf  General  Electric  Co., 
Mazda  Lampa. 

K.  D.  Nuttall  Company, 
Tractor  Goaxs. 

TIiB  Peclc,  Stow  &  Wilcox  Company, 

Mechanics'  Hand  Tools;  Tinsmiths'  Tools 
and  Machines;  Builders*  Hardware. 

Pittsburgh  Gage  and  Supply  Company, 

"Gainaday"  Electric  Washing  Machines: 
Gainaday"  Electric  Cleaners. 

The  M.  T.  Silver  Company, 

"Silver  Style"  Women's  Suits  and  Coats. 

Hotels  Statler  Company.  Inc.. 

Hotels  in  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Detroit  and 
St.  Louis. 

J,  Sl«vens  Arms  Company, 
Firearms. 

John  R.  Thompson  Company, 

Restaurants  In  38  cities  In  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

The  Timken-Detroit:  Axle  Company, 

Front  and  Sear  Axles  for  Motor  Vehicles. 

The  Hmken  Roller  Bearing  Company, 
Roller  Bearings. 

University  School, 

College  Preparatory  School. 

The  Upson  Nut  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  Iron  and  Steel  Pmducts. 

Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co., 
Central  Station,  Railway  and  Power  Plant 
Equipment,  Motors,  Fans.  HeatinR  De- 
vices, Automobile  Starting,  Lighting 
and  Ignition  Equipment. 

Willard  Storage  Battery  Company, 
Storage  Batteries. 


o  J  H 
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Two  Leaders  in  Farm  Sales 
of  Cleansing  Powders 


The  two  firms  who  have  been  the  most  consistent  advertisers  to  farm 
women  together  control  38.2  per  cent  of  the  total  sale  of  cleansing 
powders  on  farms. 

Twelve  other  firms,  each  of  whom  has  a  large  sales  force,  but  none 
of  whom  has  been  a  consistent  advertiser  to  farm  women,  divide  among 
themselves  32.4  per  cent  of  the  cleansing  powder  sales. 

The  remaining  29.4  per  cent  of  all  cleansing  powder  sales  on  farms  is 
divided  miscellaneously  among  448  manufacturers. 

These  facts,  which  constitute  an  unquestionable  argument  in  favor  of 
advertising  to  farm  women,  were  obtained  from  our  investigation  among 
more  than  10,000  farm  homes  in  the  United  States.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested in  this  cleansing  powder  report,  we  will  be  glad  to  see  that  you 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  the  investigation  in  full  upon  receipt  of 
your  inquiry. 

FARNmSWIFE 

A  Woman* s  Farm  Journal 

WEBB  FUBLZSHINO  CO.,  ST.  FAtTL,  HZNH., 

PTTBLTSHEES. 


Eastern  Sepr event  atives: 
Wallace  C,  RiChakdsok,  Inc., 
381  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


Western  Representatives: 
Stamdakd  Faxm  Papers.  Tnc-,- 
,  1341  Conway  Building, 
Chicago,  HI. 
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How  He  Keeps  His  Copy  "Live" 

Bank  President  Makes  Telling  Use  of  Current  Business  Issues  and 

Probleins 

By  Philip  Francis  Nowlan 


BANKS,  the  country  over,  to- 
day are  swinging  around  to 
the  realization  that  it  is  fitting, 
proper,  and  mighty  good  business, 
to  abandon  the  old  ethics  which 
tolerated  only  formal  statements 
of  assets  and  liabilities  in  their 
advertising,  and  to  advertise  the 
service  they  have  to  offer.  But 
Charles  S.  Calwell,  president  of 
the  Corn  Exchange  National 
Bank,  of  Philadelphia,  believes 
that  a  bank  should  go  further 
than  this,  and  make  of  its  adver- 
tising a  new  form  of  service  to 
its  customers  and  its  friends. 

For  ten  years  Mr.  Calwell  has 
been  hwidling  personally  the  ad- 
vertising of  the  Corn  Exchange 
Bank,  and  has  developed  a  policy 
of  great  originality.  Not  an  ad- 
vertising man,  and  confessing  that 
even  to-day  he  does  not  know  a 
great  deal  of  the  technique  of  ad- 
vertising, he  nevertheless  has 
made  of  his  advertising  a  domi- 
nant factor  in  the  growth  of  the 
bank.  That,  after  all,  is  the  thing 
that  really  counts. 

Mr.  Calwell  has  never  laid  out 
in  advance  any  series  of  adver- 
tisements, and  since  the  early  days 
has  run  nothing  which  might  be 
likened   to   a   campaign.     If  he 
wants   to   "start   something,"  he 
puts. an  advertisement  in  the  news- 
papers, and  does  not  hesitate  to 
buy  a.  full  page  if  he  feels  the 
problem  is  important  enough.  If 
.  he  has  nothing  in  his  mind  which 
clamors  for  expression  in  display 
^e  to-day— no  advertisement 
.  goes,  in  to-day.   He  makes  no  con- 
tracts for  space  to  be  used  over 
.  a  given  period. ,  If  he  has  no  mes- 
.  sage  of  interest  to  lay  before  the 
public,  he  does  not  hunt  for  ma- 
terial with  which  to  fill  space. 

The  result  is  that  the  Corn  Ex- 
change advertisements,  when  they 
do  appear,  compel  notice,  and  the 
.  name  of  the  bank  is  never  broi^ht 
.-befote  the  public  except  in  a  force- 


ful way,  creating  a  maximum  im- 
,  pression,  per  unit  of  effort,  of  the 
bank's  progress  iv  en  ess. 

The  seed  from  which  the  com- 
paratively heavy  advertising  grew, 
.  was  the  adoption,  some  ten  years 
ago,  of  a  trade-mark.  Mr.  Cal- 
well felt  that  a  symbol  which 
could  be  used  on  the  bank's  sta- 
tionery and  literature  would  help 
to  make  the  bank  stand  out  among 
its  competitors.  With  his  brother- 
in-law,  he  did  a  bit  of  home  pho- 
tography on  an  ear  of  corn,  and 
.  the-  bank's  trade-mark  came  into 
being. 

"We  didn't  know  as  much  about 
corn  in  those  days  as  we- do  -now," 
says  Mr.  Calwell,  "and  the  choice 
for  our  subject  was  far  from  what 
would  be  called  a  prize  ear.  The 
rows  of  kernels  were  extremely 
irregular;  But  as  it  turned  out, 
the  photograph  made  a  far  better 
and  more  distinctive  cut  than  one 
of  a  perfect  ear  would  have  done. 
I  would  not  accept  $25,000  for 
that  trade-mark  to-day." 

The  real  advertising  of  the  bank 
dates  from  this  time,  for  it  w:as 
then  that  the  formal  advertising 
of  mere  statements  of  assets  and 
liabilities  was  broken  away  from. 
With  considerable  frequency  Mr. 
Calwell  inserted  one-column  no- 
tices of  various  points  of  the 
bank's  service.  Such  advertising 
is  common  now,  but  it  was  not 
then.  The  public  was  told  some- 
thing of  the  bank's .  facilities,  of 
its  out-of-town  correspondents,  of 
.  its  out-of-town  balances,  of  its 
system  of  booking  and  accounting, 
of  its  emphasis  on  personal  atten- 
tion to  the  affairs  of  its  cus- 
tomers. 

TURNS  ADVERTISING  TO  PROPAGANDA 
WORK 

From  this  the  advertising  de- 
veloped  into   two-column  space, 
and  to  a  more  definite  conception 
25  °^  what  the  *,:fem^i£o>(5gfond 
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the  "helping  hand"  meant  to  the 
customer. 

One  day,  in  conference  with  a 
customer,  the  discussion  arose  as 
to  what  was  the  matter  with  the 
export  business  of  Philadelphia; 
as  to  why  the  city,  a  tremendous 
producer  of  goods  for  export, 
should  be  so  lacking  in  facilities 
for  foreign  trade.  Consideration 
of  ways  and  means  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  facilities  could 
not  be  acquired  without  the  trade 
itself,  that  the  trade  must  be  stim- 
ulated simultaneously  with  the  de- 
velopment of  facilities. 

The  upshot  of  this  was  that 
Mr.  Calwell  inserted  a  good-sized 
advertisement  calling  on  mer- 
chants to  ship  their  goods  "via 
Philadelphia."  The  idea  caught 
hold  at  once.  It  started  the  news- 
papers, all,  on  the  trail  of  the  busi- 
ness men,  rounding  up  opinions 
on  the  subject,  which  immediately 
became  one  of  considerable  inter- 
est. The  advertisement  had  pro- 
voked tremendously  more  interest 
and  discussion  than  could  have 
been  started  through  the  more 
usual  course  of  calling  in  a  news- 
paper reporter  '  and  handing  out 
an  interview  on  the  subject.  The 
advertisement  attracted  notice 
virhere  a  business  story  would  not 
have,  and  it  started  things  simul- 
taneously, so  when  the  newspaper 
stories  followed  they  had  a  great 
deal  more  interest  value.  It  had. 
a  decided  effect  on  the  port  de- 
velppment  of  the  city. 

The  results  of  this  advertise- 
ment pointed  the  way  to  a  con- 
structive pplicy  of  copy  calculated 
to  further'  the  interests  of  the 
bank's  customers  rather  than  to 
tell  the  merits  of  the  bank,  leav- 
ing the  latter  to  be  inferred. 

This  found  expression  in  the 
Corn  Show  which  the  bank  inaug- 
urated, with  the  offer  of  $1,250  in 
prizes  for  the  best  ears  of  corn. 
The  bank  undertook  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  had  few  ac- 
counts of  farmers,  and  had  no 
desire  to  make  any  particular 
drive  for  such  accounts.  What  it 
did  have  was  a  large  volume  of 
the  produce  men's  accounts  in 
Philadelphia,  and  connections  with 
banks  in  the  agricultural  centres 


of  the  territory  tributary  to  Phil- 
adelphia which  it  was  anxious  to 
preserve  and  increase  at  that  time, 
though  the  Federal  Reserve  sys- 
tem has  changed  the  complexion 
of  the  situation  to-day. 

So  Mr.  Calwell  advertised  his 
Corn  Show  widely.  Space  was 
taken  in  the  newspapers,  and  dis- 
play cards  were  sent  out  to  all 
the  agricultural  banks  a  month 
ahead  of  time.  These  cards  re- 
mained on  display  in  all  these 
banks  for  thirty  days  at  least,  as 
a  notification  service  to  their  cus- 
tomers. But  their  "high  visi- 
bilily"  to  the  personnd  of  those 
banks  did  not  hurt  the  Corn  Ex- 
change Bank  in  the  least,  par- 
ticularly as  Mr.  Calwell  carried 
the  movement  through  to  the  de- 
velopment of  an  agricultural  con- 
ference in  which  the  only  interest 
his  bank  had  at  stake  was  the 
building  up  of  good  will  for  itself 
by  sincere  effort  in  a  worthy 
cause. 

DEFENDED  COLD  STORAGE  MEN 

When  agitation  and  appeal  to 
popular  prejudice  against  cold 
storage  threatened  serious  dam- 
age to  reputable  cold  storage  busi- 
ness, the  bank  came  to  the  rescue. 
It  lent  not  only  its  advertising 
space,  but  the  prestige  of  its 
name  and  reputation  in  explaining 
to  the  public  that  the  fault  lay 
not  with  cold  storage  as  such. 
Cctd  storage  products,  it  was  de- 
clared, properly  handled  and 
guarded,  played  an  important  part 
in  stabiliziftg  markets,  and  that 
the  real  fault  lay  with  the  too- 
drastic  laws  of  the  State,  which 
at  the  same  time  failed  to  guard 
the  public  against  the  importa- 
tion of  cold  storage  products 
from  other  States  whose  laws 
were  lax.  The  bank's  advertis- 
ing was  an  important  factor  here 
in  clearing  up  a  pubUc  misunder- 
standing; and  backed  b}^  the 
bank's  reputation,  it  was  far 
more,  effective  than  anything 
which  the  dealers,  handicapped  by 
the  accusations  which  had  been 
made  against  them,  could  have  put 
up  in  their  own  defense. 

Likewise,  when  increasing  liv- 
ing costs  dragged- fish  ^^nces  along 
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with  them,  it  was  the  Corn  Ex- 
change Bank,  which  had  a  large 
volume  of  the  fish  trade's  ac- 
counts, which  in  3Si  advertisement 
advocated  the  introduction  of  tile 
■  fish,  creating  a  popular  sentiment 
which  rapidly  crystallized  into  ac- 
tion. The  advertising  experience 
of  the  bank  has  proved  that  there 
is  an  official  weight  back  of  an 
announcement  of  an  institution 
for  which  no  number  of  news- 
paper interviews  with  its  officers 
as  individuals  can  have. 

When  the  farmers  of  the  ter- 
ritory around  Philadelphia  were 
clamoring  for  fertilizers,  which 
they  could  not  get  on  account  of 
the  war  freight  embargoes,  Mr. 
Calwell  called  public  attention  to 
the  fact  that  if  agriculture  was  to 
be  essential,  fertilizers  necessarily 
must  be  so  regarded. 

Still  another  movement  of  the 
bank  was  to  advertise  the  calling 
of  a  meeting  of  banks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  rural  credits  and  the  farm 
loan  act,  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing together  the  best  thought  of 
all  the  bankers  of  the  section  as 


to  just  what  the  farmer's  needs 
were,  and  how  they  could  be  taken 

care  of. 

There  was  a  specific  application 
of  this  advertising  to  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  which  very  few  per- 
sons realized  until  the  Com  Ex'- 
change  advertising  brought  out 
the  fact  that  there  are  within  the 
city  limits  farm  lands  valued  at 
$30,000,000,  with  crops  of  more 
than  $2,000,000  annually,  and  that 
more  than  5,000  wagon  loads  of 
produce  entered  the  city  daily,  in- 
dicating the  agricultural  intensity 
just  outside  the  city,  regardless  of 
the  tremendous  volumes  coming 
from  points  further  off  by  rail. 

More  lately  Mr.  Calwell  haS 
swung  his  advertising  over  to 
stimulation  of  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  the  business  community  of 
the  city's  advantages.  He  ran  one 
big-space  advertisement  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  the  South  Phil- 
adelphia and  contiguous  water 
fronts,  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  programme  for  the  com- 
ing twelve  months  provided  for 
expenditures  on  river  front  im- 
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provements  of  $414,750,000,  while 
the  entire  cost  of  the  well-adver- 
tised Panama  Canal,  including  its 
fortifications,,  was  only  $427,000,- 
000.  The  only  tie-up  of  the  bank 
with  the  whole  subject  of  the  ad- 
vertisement was  its  modest  signa- 
ture in  one  corner. 

There  have  been  advertisements 
calling  attention  to  the  growth 
and  success  of  specific  Philadel- 
phia industries,  with  analyses  of 
factors  which  made  them  success- 
ful, and  which  are  open  to  enter- 
prises which  are  not  yet  big.  In 
these  Mr.  Calwell  has  suggested 
the  bank's  service  more  definitely 
than  in  some  of  his  other  adver- 
tisements. Such  industries  as  the 
Disston  saw  works,  the  Stetson 
and  Schoble  hat  factories,  the 
Campbell  soup  plant  and  the 
Kirschbaum  clothing  factory  have 
been  advertised  by  the  Corn  Ex- 
change Bank,  with  the  suggestion 
that  "There  is  no  copyright  on 
success.    Let  us  plan  together." 

Mr.  Calwell  applied  a  brilliant 
bit  of  strategy  one  day  when  he 
listed  all  the  firms  which  had  sold 
office  appliances  to  the  bank,  and 
embodied  their  names  and  the 
merits  of  their  equipment  in  an 
advertisement  on  business  effi- 
ciency. This  announcement,  of 
course,  told  a  story  of  the  pro- 
gressiveness  of  the  bank's  meth- 
ods. But  it  did  far  more  than 
this.  It  furnished  the  best  kind  of 
ammunition  ■  to  every  one  of  the 
salesmen  of  the  office  equipment 
firms,,  and  if  there  were  any  in 
this  host  who  did  not  talk  to  all 
their  prospects  about  the  Corn 
Exchange  Bank  it  was  because 
their  sales  managers  did  not  read 
the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Calwell,  of  course,  had  to 
run  the  forma]  statements  of  his 
bank,  as  required  by  law ;  but  even 
though  these  statements  are  run 
with  due  conspicuousness,  they 
are  in'  a  measure  subordinated  to, 
and  made  part  of  a  real  sales  ap- 
peal. One  advertisement,  which 
is  typical,  sug^sts  that  the  busi- 
ness man  shall  choose  a  bank  with 
certain  specified  advantages,  back- 
ing this  up  with  the  appeal  to 
"Read  this  comptroller's  state- 
ment." 


S'  INK 

Personality  could  not  help  but 
be  injected  into  the  bank's  adver- 
tising, because  Mr.  Calwell  has 
handled  that  advertising  in  a  per- 
sonal way.  The  advertisements, 
in  short,  simply  have  been  his  own 
thot^ts,  from  a  very  broad  view- 
point, put  into  type  and  illustra- 
tion in  paid  space.  They  have  not 
been  the  result  of  long  confer- 
ences and  analyses  of  the  prob- 
lem of  "selling"  the  bank.  They 
have  been  spontaneous  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  above  all,  they 
have  always  been  of  "hot  news 
value"  and  wide'  business  interest. 
They  have  not  been  drops  of 
water  which  gradually  have  worn 
away  the  stone,  but  blows  from 
the  hammer  of  the  president 
whenever  the  subject  has  been  big 
enough  to  drag  him  from  his 
other  duties  long  enough  to  write 
the  copy. 

Mr.  Calwell  told  me  that  he  fig- 
ures on  his  advertising  appropria- 
tion no  more  than  he  does  on  the 
space  he  is  going  to  use  for  the 
month  or  for  the  year.  If  he 
feels  the  subject  matter  deserves 
it  he  does  not  hesitate  to  order  .a 
full  page  for  the  copy  that  is  on 
his  desk.  If  he  doesn't  he  won't 
The  directors  leave  advertising 
expenditure  to  his  judgment. 

The  results  of  this  advertising, 
intangible  as  they  are  bound  to 
be,  are  found  interwoven  in  the 
bank's  success.  Ten  years  ago  its 
resources  were  $20,000,000;  five 
years  ago  they  were  $27,000,000; 
to-day  they  are  -$55,000,000. 

The  growth  of  this  business  has 
.  not  been  at  the  expense  of  profits. 
Figuring  on  the  book  value  of  the 
stock,  which  is  really  tiie  actual 
capital  employed,  the  bank  has,  on 
an  average,  for  ten  years  earned 
a  higher  percentage  than  any 
other  bank  in  Philadelphia.  "This 
does  not  mean,"  said  Mr.  Calwell, 
"that  'we  have  been  No.  1  in  our 
earnings  each  year,  but  we  have 
never  been  lower  than  No.  4,  and 
usually  No.  1  or  2." 

Advertising  is  not  wholly  ac- 
countable for  this  showing,  of 
course.  Proper  attention  and  fa- 
cilities must  back  it  up,  as  in  any 
mercantile  business,  or  tha  adver- 
tising cannot  sueceedJ'-^X'^ 
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"Concentration  is  the  Nations  W atchword" 

PROSPERITY 

is  the  keynote  in 

PHILADELPHIA 

If  you  want  a  quick  market  for  anything  that  can  be  used  in 
more  than  400,000  homes,  or  to  meet  the  thousand  and  one  needs 
of  man,  woman  or  child,  Philadelphia  is  your  market^  and  now 
is  the  time  to  enter  it. 

In  normal  times  its  workers  are  kept  busy  In  its  eight  thousand 
or  more  manufacturing  places.  War  times  have  called  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  to  enter  Philadelphia's  ship- 
yards, muDition  plants,  ordnance  works,  mills,  etc.  (With  their 
families  they  number  about  400,000.) 

.  Fixed  means  of  wholesale  and  retail  distribution  are  at  hand. 
Highly  paid  workers  have  the  money  to  buy  your  goods. 

You  can  DOMINATE  PHILADELPHIA,  create  maximum  impression  at 
one  cost  by  concentrating  in  the  newspaper. 

"NEARLY  EVERYBODY  READS 

The  Bulletin" 

444  8  ^f,  g't-  - 

for  September        III  ^\J%J\J  l>fiy 

(Third  largest  circulation  in  the  United  States) 

The  Bulletin  is  the  only  Philadelphia  newspaper  that  prints  its  circula- 
tion figures  regularly  every  day 

HostedbyGOOgle 


Writing 


BEFORE  the  half-tone  and  coated  paper 
had  made  pictures  so  easy  to  reproduce, 
men  gave  much  attcnuon  to  type,  mar- 
gins and  the  simple  pictures  and  decoration 
they  had  to  work  with. 

Whenever  we  prepare  printed  matter  after 
the  fashion  of  a  century  ago,  it  almost  surely 
gets  a  reading.  It  lookd  as  if  it  were  meant 
to  be  read. 

Haven't  you  received  in  your  mail  neat  lit- 
tle atl'^type  circulars,  tastefully  compiled,  with 
maybe  one  red  initial  that  seemed  to  cry  out 
with  an  insistent  voice,"Rcad  me — read  me"? 

The  paper  these  little  messages  are  printed 
on  h;is  a  great  deal  to  do  with  Ag^apip^ 
Antique  and  uncoated  papers  are  mad^  pn- 
marilv  to  let  oflT  type.  When  papen  of  such 
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finish  are  used,  the  reader  realizes,  perhaps  un- 
consciously, that  if  the  purpose  of  that  mailing 
is  not  explained  by  the  type,  it  will  not  be 
explained  at  all.  It  is,  in  addition,  inviting. 
Such  things  get  read. 

Such  printing  papers,  being  made  without 
high  finish,  suggest  craftsmanship.  The  very 
simplicity  of  such  a  paper  gives  your  printing 
the  stateliness  and  beauty  of  a  minuet. 

Don't  use  them  though,  unless  you  are 
employing  a  printer  who  knows  how  to  em- 
ploy type  masses  and  white  margins  effectively 
and  who  does  his  presswork  with  loving  care. 

When  this  is  done,  you  don't  have  to  write 
"ye"  for  "the"  in  order  to  call  attention  to 
the  classic  character  of  your  pamphlet. 

The  S.  D.  Warren  SuggestioQ  Book  contains 
specimens  of  all  Warren  Standard  Printing  Papers 
and  demonstratea  the  printing  quality  of  each. 
When  you  read  it,  with  your  own  printing  project 
in  mind,  the  right  paper,  the  right  type  and  picture 
treatment  suggest  themselves. 

Sent  on  request  to  buyers  of  printing;  to  printers, 
ei^avers,  and  their  salesmen. 

S.  D.  WARREN  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
"Constant  Excellence  of  Product" 
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Three  Colors  Shelved  for  the  Peinod 
of  the  V(^ar  hut  7^0  Change  in  Quality 


THE  Government  has  asked  us  to  reduce  the 
number  of  colors  in  which  Worthmore  Band 
is  produced  from  nine  and  white  to  six  and 
white.  Therefore,  until  further  notice  we  will 
supply  this  paper  only  in  White,  Amber,  Goldcn- 
rod,  Blue,  Pink,  Gray  and  Corn.  But  there  has 
been  no  change  in  the  quality  of 

Worthmore  Bond 

Itis  the  samestrong,  uniform,  crackly  stock  that 
you  have  known  and  approved  for  years  and 
years.  Furthermore,  this  quality  will  be  main- 
tained just  so  long  as  the  raw  materials  are  avail- 
able. Nobody  can  forecast  what  the  coming 
months  may  do  to  the  supply  of  bleaching  pow- 
der, sulphur,  rags.  But  nothing  short  of  a  Na- 
tional emergency  shall  even  temporarily  disturb 
the  quality  standards  of  this  bond  paper. 


THE  WHITAKER  PAPER  COMPANY 


Standardization  of  Agency  Work 
Adopted  by  National  Body 

Convention  of  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies  Takes  Im- 
portant Step  at  Annual  Meeting — Old  Officers  Re-elected 


THE  most  notable  action  yet 
made  to  place  advertising 
agency  practice  upon  a  standard- 
ized basis  was  taken  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Advertising  Agencies 
held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New- 
York,  last  week.  It  consisted  in 
the  adoption  by  that  body  of  a 
standardized  rate  card,  form  of 
contract  and  order  blank,  a  cost- 
finding  system^  and  a  plan  for  han- 
dling campaigns.  It  was  the  gen- 
eral opinion  among  the  members 
that  this  action  will  place  the  en- 
tire agency  business  upon  a  more 
economical  and  effective  footing 
and  raise  it  to  a  higher  level. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  many 
o£  the  members  of  the  association 
are  holding  executive  positions  on 
Liberty  Loan  committees  and 
could  not  leave  home,  and  because 
of  the  prevailing  epidemic,  the  at- 
tendance at  the  sessions,  which 
took  place  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  was  not  as  large  as  last 
year  but  nevertheless  sixty-four 
firms  were  represented.  The  ban- 
quet on  Thursday  evening  brought 
out  a  crowd  of  3Q0. 

At  the  last  annual  convention 
comtriittees  were  appointed  to  pre- 
pare plans  for  standardizing 
agency  work  and  service.  These 
committees  at  last  week's  meeting 
submitted  their  reports  which  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bers during  the  several  sessions 
held.  Walter  R.  Hine,  of  Frank 
Seaman,  Inc.,  treasurer  of  the  as- 
sociation, in  his  report  said  that 
the  finat^es  were  in  an  excellent 
condition  and  were  sufficient  to 
carry  on  the  various  activities  of 
the  organization,  and  especially 
those  relating  to  the  export  field, 
which  call  for  the  spreading  of  the 
message  of  American  advertising 
and  American  business  to  the  most 
distant  countries.  Mr.  Hine  dwelt 
upon  the  necessity  of  keeping  up 
the  efficiency  of  the  advertising 


machinery  and  of  getting  ready  to 
take  care  of  the  great  volume  of 
business  that  will  inevitably  de- 
velop during  the  reconstruction 
period  after  the  war. 

The  need  of  a  standardized  rate 
card  has  long  been  felt  by  the 
men  who  handle  advertising  cam- 
paigns. Many  of  the  rate  cards 
fail  to  give  the  exact  information 
regarding  circulations  and  the 
character  of  their  audiences  that 
is  required  in  order  approximately 
to  determine  their  availability. 
Hence  much  interest  was  aroused 
by  the  report  of  Newcomb  Cleve-. 
land,  of  the  Erickson  Co.,  Inc., 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Forms,  in  which  was  presented  a 
rate  card  that  seemed  to  meet  all 
the  requirements.  Mr.  Cleveland 
told  of  the  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion that  had  been  made.  A  large 
number  of  rate  cards  had  been 
examined  and  dozens  of  others 
had  been  submitted  for  the  com- 
mittee's approval.  The  rate  cards 
of  more  than  a  hundred  publica- 
tions, which  had  been  secured  and 
mounted,  showed  that  there  was 
no  uniformity  in  the  matter  pre- 
sented or  in  the  style  of  arrange- 
ment. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  RATE 
CARD 

The  card  recommended  by  the 
comrnittee  is  6x3^^  inches,  double 
size.  At  the  top,  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  first  page,  is  given  the 
address  and  title  of  the  publica- 
tion, and  at  the  right  the  frequency 
of  issue  and  date  in  effect.  The 
information  presented  on  this  and 
the  three  following  pages  is  classi- 
fied as  follows; 

1.  General  Advertising.  —  (a) 
base  rate;  (b)  time  discounts  and 
rates,  if  any;  (c)  space  discounts 
and  rates,  if  any;  (d)  position 
rates;  (e)  minimum  sizes  of  ad- 
vertisement ;  ( f )  regulations. 

2.  Classification — (a)  rates  for 
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particular  kinds  of  display  adver- 
tising; (b)  regulations  applying 
thereto ;  (c)  rates  for  "classified" 
advertising;  (d)  regulations  ap- 
plying thereto. 

3.  Reading  Notices — (a)  rates 
for  styles  and  positions  available, 
if  any;  (b)  regulations. 

4.  Commission  and  Cash  Dis- 
count— (a)  agency  commission; 
(b)  cash  discount;  (c)  payment 
dates. 

5.  Mechanical  Requirements 
—  (a)  width  of  column  (for 
dimensions  of  plates)  ;  (b)  depth 
of  column;  (c)  number  of  col- 
umns to  page;  (d)  size  of  centre 
double-page  space,  if  sold;  (e) 
sizes  for  special  spaces,  such  as 
half-page  advertisements  and 
cover  pages  in  color;  (f)  closing 
dates;  (g)  screen  required;  (h) 
requirements  as  to  original  elec- 
tros and  mats ;  (i)  other  "me- 
chanical" information. 

6.  Circulation— (a)  a  member 
of  the  A.  B.  C. ;  (b)  general  char- 
acter of  the  medium,  such  as 
"local  newspaper,"  "household," 
"agricultural,"  engineering"-;  (c) 
locality  of  circulation,  such  as 
"local,"  "Pacific  Coast,"  "na- 
tional"; (d)  locality  of  circulation, 
as  related  to  date  of  issue;  (e) 
tabulation  giving  "date  of  state- 
ment," "for  period  ending,"  "cir- 
culation," with  two  lines  of  blank 
spaces  for  later  data  to  be  in- 
serted by  agency  when  received. 

7.  Miscellaneous — (a)  restric- 
tions as  to  character  of  advertis- 
ing accepted;  (b)  year  estab- 
lished; (c)  subscription  price,  and 
price  per  copy;  (d)  other  publica- 
tions of  same  owners,  and  com- 
bination rates  and  discounts,  if 
any ;  (e)  other  information  not 
grouped  elsewhere;  (f)  names 
and  addresses  of  publishers  and 
special  representatives. 

In  commenting  upon  the  above 
rate  card  and  the  standardized 
order  blank  and  contract  form 
which  he  also  submitted,  Mr. 
Cleveland  said  that  their  adoption 
would  obviate  all  correspondence 
as  to  what  conditions  must  be 
complied  with  in  regard  to  the  ad- 
vertising, and  would  be  a  valuable 
protection  to  publishers.  Much 
time  is  wasted  at  present  in  se- 
curing data  from  the  publications 


which  should  be  embodied  in  their 
rate  cards.  Often  the  information 
thus  furnished  is  so  ambiguously 
expressed  that  the  advertiser  is 
all  at  sea  as  to  what  is  meant. 

O.  H.  Blackman,  of  the  Black- 
man-Ross  Co.,  Inc.,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agency  Sys- 
tems and  Costs,  submitted  a  sys- 
tem of  cost  finding  for  the  use  of 
advertising  agents  which  promises 
to  be  of  invaluable  aid  to  them. 
Although  not  fully  completed,  it 
gave  evidence  of  being  by  far  the 
best  agency  cost-finding  system 
yet  devised,  Mr.  Blackman  said 
that  the  committee  had  worked 
for  a  year  upon  the  problem  and 
since  January  1  had  employed  pub- 
lic accountants  to  analyze  costs 
and  furnish  the  necessary  mathe- 
matical tables.  What  'was  re- 
quired, he  said,  was  a  system  that 
would  determine  the  exact  cost  of 
handling  an  account.  It  was  the 
belief  of  the  committee  that  the 
system  .recommended  would  be 
found  reliable  and  thoroughly  sat- 
isfactory when  fully  completed, 
which  would  be  within  the  next 
month  or  two,  when  it  would  be 
printed  and  distributed  among  the 
members. 

analytical  charts  presented 

A  chart  presenting  analyses  of 
the  circulations  of  forty-four  of 
the  leading  representative  maga- 
zines was  presented  by  M.  P. 
Gould,  of  the  U.  P.  Gould  Com- 
pany. The  information  was  dassi- 
fied  by  cities,  counties  and  States, 
so  that  it  will  be  possible  in 
"routing"  a  campaign  to  know  the 
character  and  extent  of  circulation 
of  the  several  periodicals  in  each 
one  of  them.  Similar  charts,  it 
was  announced,  are  being  pre- 
pared by  Major  E.  E.  Critchfield, 
on  agricultural  publications,  and 
by  Wm.  H.  Rankin,  ijn  news- 
papers. These  will  be  ready  in 
about  a  month, 

Ben  S.  Nash,  of  Frank  Seaman, 
Inc.,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Mechanical  Production,  pre- 
sented a  plan  for  systematizing  the 
inside  work  of  an  agency  organi- 
zation. It  provides  for  all  the 
steps  involved  in  the  preparation 
of  copy,  from  the  investigation 
which  prec,94^^^5tCk)&^ll^e  it 


GRAVURE  GROUP 

UP  to  October  1st,  the  Tiihune 
Graphic  has  carried  more  full-pa^^' 
ailvcrtisiiig  copy  flaring  191S  than  I  lie 
coiubiucd  gravure  sections  published  by 
other  New  York  newspapers — 

— and  The  Tribune  has  puMislicd  during 
1918  more  than  double  \  W  luU-puge  copy 
carried  by  its  nearest  competitor. 

Ask  our  representative  about  the  con- 
sumer and  trade  value  of  page  copy  in 
tl^  Tribune  GiapMc. 
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appears  in  type  in  the  publication 
employed  in  the  campaign.  Its 
aim  is  to  reduce  the  drudgery  and 
time  required  to  a  minimum  and 
to  insure  accuracy  in  handling 
items. 

"Efficiency  in  carrying  other 
people's  message  to  the  world," 
said  Mr.  Nash,  "requires  that  we 
should  practice  efficiency  our- 
selves. More  productive  service 
must  always  be  the  slogan  of  our 
association.  Let  us  direct  our  ef- 
forts along  such  lines  that  the  ad- 
vertising we  are  responsible  for 
shall  look  better,  pull  better,  and 
be  better." 

OTHER  IMPORTANT  BUSINESS 

A.  W.  Erickson,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Circulation,  told 
what  had  been  accomplished  dur- 
ing the  year  in  adjusting  differ^ 
ences  that  have  arisen  between 
advertiser  and  publisher. 

The  necessity  of  reducing  the 
ethics  of  advertising  agency  prac- 
tice to  exact  terms  was  dwelt  up- 
on at  some  length  by  Stanley 
Resor,  of  the  J.  Walter  Thomp- 
son Company. 

"The  "One  Hundred  Per  Cent 
Advertising  Campaign  Chart," 
prepared  by  Mr.  Turner,  of  the 
Turner  Advertising  Company, 
of  Chicago,  was  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  the  convention.  Tht 
chart  shows  the  successive  steps 
taken  in  the  preparation  and  pres- 
entation of  a  campaign. 

W,  H.  Johns,  president  of  the 
George  Batten  Company,  Inc., 
New  York,  explained  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Batten  rate  book, 
which  had  been  prepared  by  the 
agency  for  its  own  use  in  deal- 
ing with  the  various  advertising 
mediums.  Mr.  Johns,  on  behalf 
of  the  Batten  company,  offered 
the  members  the  privilege  of  em- 
ploying it  in  their  several  offices, 
which  offer  was  promptly  accept- 
ed by  the  association.  The  Gund- 
lach  Keying  System  was  also 
presented  for  general  use  by  J. 
F.  Matteson,  president  of  the 
Gundlach  Advertising  Company, 
of  Chicago. 

The  annual  election  of  officers 
resulted  in  the  re-election  of  the 
general  officers  including  W.  H, 
Johns,  president;  Paul  E.  Faust, 


of  Mitchell,  Mallory  &  Faust, 
Chicago,  vice-president;  Harry 
Dwight  Smith,  of  Fuller  &  Smith, 
Cleveland,  secretary,  and  Walter 
R.  Hine,  of  Frank  Seaman,  Inc , 
treasurer.  O.  H.  Blackman  and 
E.  E.  Critchfield  were  elected 
members  at  large  on  the  execu- 
tive committee.  H.  H.  Charles, 
of  the  Charles  Advertising  Serv- 
ice, was  also  made  a  member  of 
the  committee  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  New  York  Council. 
Jefferson  Thomas  was  chosen  to 
represent  the  Southern  Council, 
Major  P.  F.  O'Keefe  chairman 
of  the  New  England  Council  and 
Stanley  Resor  as  chairman  of  the 
New  York  Council. 

Before  adjournment  the  asso- 
ciation voted  to  subscribe  $5,000 
for  Liberty  Bonds.  This  makes 
$10,000  worth  now  held  by  the 
organization. 

The  dinner  at-  the  Manhattan 
Club,  Thursday  night,  was  at- 
tended by  about  300  advertising 
agents  and  their  guests.  The 
speakers  were  Martin  Conboy, 
draft  expert  of  New  York  City; 
Capt.  Bruce  Bairnsfather,  the  sol- 
dier artist  whose  drawii-^gs  have 
brought  him  into  quick  world- 
fame  ;  Val  Fisher,  British  Bureau 
of  Information,  and  Capt.  Hugh 
Macintosh,  of  Australia. 

Mr.  Conboy  explained  the 
workings  of  the  draft,  giving 
special  attention  to  the  way  the 
Work  or  Fight  provisions'  affect 
employees  and  employers.  Capt. 
Bairnsfather  described  how  he 
came  to  make  his  first  drawings, 
when,  early  in  the  war,  he  was 
one  of  the  British  soldiers  who 
occupied  the  water-filled  trenches 
of  Flanders.  Mr.  Macintosh  told 
of  the  spirit  of  Australia  in  sup- 
porting the  war,  and  described 
her  efforts  in  sending  5,000  vol- 
unteers a  month  to  take  the  place 
of  the  wastage  of  the  400,000  Aus- 
tralian troops  in  the-  war.  Mr. 
Fisher  described  how  advertising 
has  been  used  to  help  England 
solve  its  many  war  problems.  Mr. 
Fisher  was  especially  impressed 
by  the  proportions  of  the  market 
which  he  believed  Americans 
would  have  in  England  and 
France,  after  the->war  has  been 
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RELY  ON  THE  LABEL 


IN  the  eighteenth  century,  Bristol 
Board,  named  after  the  English  city 
— or  papier  de  Rouetiy  after  the  French 
city — was  made  by  pasting  sheets  of  hand- 
made paper  together,  two  by  two,  and  pil- 
ing them  into  a  hand  press.  The  boards 
thus  made  were  hung  in  a  loft  and,  during 
this  slow  drying  process,  taken  down  from 
time  to  time  for  fiirther  pressing. 

In  the  twentieth  century,  the  carefully  pre- 
pared pulp  flows  through  a  cylinder  paper 
machine  and  comes  out  a  beautiful  sheet. 

DOVE  MILL  BRISTOL 
George  W.  Wheelwright  Paper  Go. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


THE  fires  of  industry  are  burning 
brighter  now  than  ever  before  in 
history.  From  every  manufacturing 
plant,  every  steel  miUr  every  foundry 
comes  &  0toiy  of  topnotcb  production* 

If  yoQi  nuudcel  u  in  dko  mebJ-woridikg 
indu«tiy,  now  is  the  time  to  estabBth 
the  sales  end  of  your  business  on  a 
soUd  foundation  of  prestige  and  good- 
will You  can  do  it  through  the 
dominant  publicatioa  of  tllfi  field" 

The  Iron  Age. 

THE  IRON  AGE 

Tht  If  »ptf '#  GtMtni  Iiidii*tn*t  Pmptr 
a»  W.  aBth  St,  N«w  YofkOly 
Mimbv  Aa  B*  &. 
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Is  Your  Catalog 

Representative  of  you 
and  your  Product? 

YOUR  catalog  is  an  important 
link  in  presenting  your  goods, 
—often  in  these  times,  the  only 
thing  from  which  you  and  your 
product  are  judged. 

It  should  represent  you  faithfully.  In 
style,  in  paper,  composition  and  illus- 
tration and  in  its  handling  of  your 
proposition  it  should  bear  out  the 
appeal  of  your  copy,  whether  that  is 
strength,  delicacy,  beauty,  ruggedness 
or  "class" 

Our  20  years  of  catalog  building— of 
specializing  in  this  important  work — 
have  taught  us  how  to  help  you  attain 
this  end.  We  can  give  you,  not  only  the 
individuality  to  make  your  book  stand 
out  from  among  the  many  catalogs  of 
your  competitors,  but  also  the  desired 
harmony  in  appeal  that  will  make  it 
doubly  forceful. 

Let  us  show  you  what  we  have  to  offer 
for  your  needs. 

The  Cargill  Company 

Complete  Printing  Service 
Grand  Rapids^  Michigan 

Howled  bvCont?!*:^ 


Selecting  the   Type   Face  for 
Mail-Order  Catalogue 


a 


How  to  Make  Experimeots 

By  D.  W.  B. 


THE  selection  of  the  type  face 
for  a  mail-order  catalogue  or 
booklet  in  which  space  is  valuable 
(as  it  always  is  in  such  publica- 
tions) is  a  more  important  matter 
than  most  advertising  men  realize 
unless  and  until  they  have  been 
through  the  mail-order  mill  and 
learned  certain  lessons. 

The  problem  of  selecting  a  suit- 
able type  face  for  a  catalogue  is ' 
somewhat  different  from  choosing 
a  type  face  for  setting  ordinary 
booklets  or  advertisements,  even 
though  they  have  in  common  the 
need  for  economy  of  space. 

Probably  the  best  way  to  begin 
is  to  take  two  or  three  para- 
graphs of  actual  catalogue  Copy 
and  have  them  set  in  the  same 
measure  in  several  different  type 
faces — all  the  faces  that  seem  de- 
sirable— to  discover  the  relative 
space  required  by  each  type  face 
for  the  same  message.  But  to 
stop  at  space  alone  is  a  serious 
mistake.  While  compactness  may 
be  60  per  cent,  readability  is  the 
other  40  per  cent,  and  to  sacrifice 
readability  is  serious,  for  it  means 
much  in  a  mail-order  catalogue 
for  the  reader  to  be  able  quickly 
to  absorb  the  message  or  de- 
scription. For  that  reason  differ- 
ent arrangements  of  the  same 
type  face  should  be  tried  out— say 
6  point  leaded  compared  with  8 
point  solid,  or  perhaps  an  8  point 
leaded  of  a  compact  face  as  com- 
pared with  an  8  point  solid  of  a 
more  expanded  face. 

It  is  of  great  importance,  in 
selecting  a  type  face  for  a  mer- 
chandise catalogue  in  which  there 
are  to  be  many  numbers  and 
prices,  to  look  well  to  the  figures,, 
to  see  that  they  are  without  hair 
lines  which  may  break  in  elec- 
trotyping  or  wear  down  on  the 
presses,  for  a  single  broken  or 
worn  figure  in  a  number  or  price 
may  mean  untold  trouble  and  re- 
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quire  much  correspondence  and 
explanation.  Fancy  figures  should 
always  be  avoided,  as  should  also 
figures  that  will  not  tabulate  well 
but  will  run  into  a  confused 
jumble  when  set  in  columns. 
Some  mail-order  houses  have 
found  it  necessary  to  employ 
special  figures,  particularly  when 
small  type  is  used  and  the  figures 
belonging  to  the  type  face  em- 
ployed are  light  and  hard  for 
elderly  persons,  and  those  with 
poor  eyesight,  to  read. 

Some  lype  faces  that  look  well 
and  are  readable  in  booklets  and 
advertisements,  where  the  meas- 
ure may  be  long  or  where  leading 
is  possible,  are  very  bad  when  set 
in  short  measures  and  squeezed  up 
tight,  and  perhaps  sprinkled  full 
of  figures.  For  that  reason  it  is 
well  to  conduct  exhaustive  labora- 
tory experiments  as  to  measure, 
leading,  setting  in  solid  chunks 
and  in  leaded  tabulations,  etc., 
always  using  some  of  the  actual 
catalogue  copy. 

KG  SUCH  THING  AS  TOO  MUCH 
CAUTION 

The  temptation,  after  glancing 
over  the  proofs  of  a  few  com- 
binations, is  to  say,  "Well,  that's 
the  face."  But  it  is  well,  when 
that  point  has  been  reached,  to 
carry  the  laboratory  work  far- 
ther, to  select  the  two  or  three 
most  promising  faces  and  have  a 
full  page  set  in  each.  Sometimes 
assembling  a  full  page  thus  will 
give  an  entirely  different  effect 
and  introduce  a  new  optical  prob- 
lem. A  good  experiment  to  try 
out  at  this  point  is  to  hand  the 
pages  to  several  people  and  ask 
them  to  read  each  page  through, 
numbers,  descriptions  and  prices, 
and  time  them.  After  the  first 
reading  they  should  be  asked  to 
read  each  page  through  a  second 
and  a  third  time,  tlfep??4iFiB>be- 
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ing  carefully  timed  in  each  case. 
An  average  of  the  three  readings 
of  each  for  each  person  will 
nearly  always  show  clearly  which 
of  the  type  faces  is  most  easily 
read  and  absorbed,  the  "absorba- 
bility" of  type  being  quite  im- 
portant in  a  mail-order  catalogue. 
All  of  this  may  seem  very  fussy 
and  unnecessary,  but  you  may  be 
sure  that  it  is  not.  It  is  just 
such  matters  as  this  which  com- 
mand the  most  painstaking  atten- 
tion of  the  best,  most  successful 
men  in  the  mail-order  business. 
They  experiment  and  experiment 
and  experiment  over  such  things 
because  success  in  the  mail-order 
business  rests  upon  achieving  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  effi- 
ciency in  every  phase  of  the  busi- 
ness, from  type  faces  to  twine. 

It  is  worth  days  of  the  most 
grubbing  kind  of  work  and  many 
dollars'  worth  of  type  composition 
to  get  the  right  type  face  at  the 
very  start,  for  the  catalogue  is  the 
salesman  of  the  business,  and  just 
to  the  degree  that  it  is  easily  read 
and  comprehensible  is  it  an  effec- 
tive salesman.  And  at  the  same 
time,  if  the  catalogue  is  to  pay, 
it  must  be  compact— it  must  show 
and  say  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  smallest  space  possible,  with- 
out sacrificing  readability. 

If  advertisers  were  to  do  some 
of  this  experimental  work  with 
their  publication  advertisements 
instead  of,  basing  their  choice  of 
type  faces  on  whim  or  personal 
prejudice  or  "happenstance,"  they, 
also,  would  be  repaid  in  increased 
efficiency  in  getting  their  messages 
across. 


Patent  Attorneys' 
Advertising  Must  Be 
Approved 

THE  Rules  of  Practice  of  the 
United  States  Patent  Office 
have  been  amended  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  following,  relating  to 
advertising  by  attorneys : 

(h)  Every  attorney  registered  to  prac- 
tice before  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office  shall 
submit  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents 
for  approval  copies  of  all  proposed  ad- 
vertising matter,  circulars,  letters,  cards, 
etc.,  intended  to  solicit  patent  busineaa. 


and  if  it  be  not  disapproved  by  him  and 
;he  attorney  so  notified  within  ten  days 
after  submission,  it  may  be  considered 
approved. 

Any  registered  attorney  sending  out 
or  using  any  such  matter,  a  copy  of 
which  has  not  been  submitted  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents  in  accordance 
with  this  rule,  or  which  has  been  dis- 
approved by  the  Commissioner  of  Pat- 
ents, shall  be  subject  to  suspension  or 
disbarment,  etc. 

"The  necessity  for  cleaning  up 
the  literature  and  advertising 
which  is  being  sent  out  by  some 
patent  attorneys  has  long  been 
felt  by  the  Patent  Bar  Associa- 
tion, and  by  former  commission- 
ers," Mason,  Fenwick  &  Law- 
rence, Washington  patent  law- 
yers, write  Pk.nters'  Ink,  "but 
never  until  now  has  any  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  had  the  Rules 
of  Practice  amended  in  such  a 
drastic  manner  as  indicated  in  the 
amendments. 

"The  Commissioner  has  put  his 
stamp  of  disapproval  upon  all 
statements  appearing  in  advertise- 
ments, circular  letters,  booklets 
or  cards  of  patent  attorneys, 
which  are  calculated  to  induce  in- 
ventors to  apply  for  patents  un- 
der promises  of  prizes  being 
awarded  for  meritorious  inven- 
tions, or  certain  inventions  being 
wanted,  or  encouraging  inventors 
to  apply  for  foreign  patents  where 
the  invention  has  not  been  favor- 
ably acted  upon  in  this  country, 
and  which  possess  little  or  no 
patentable  novelty.  The  Commis- 
sioner .  also  disapproves  the  offer 
of  attorneys  to  sell  patents,  as  an 
inducement  to  get  inventors  to  ap- 
ply for  patents  through  them. 

"The  Commissioner  has  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  object  to  the 
promiscuous  use  of  references  in 
advertising  matter  employed  by 
attorneys  practicing  before  the 
Patent  Office." 


Influenza  Postpones  Hardware 

Convention 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Hardware  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, scheduled  to  be  held  October  23-2S 
at  Atlantic  City,  has  been  postponed 
until  a  later  date.  The  health  author- 
ities of  the  state  and  city  will  not  grant 
permission  to  hold  the  convention  at 
this  time  on  account  of  the  influenza 


he  Fourth  Loan  Committee  wanted  the  massed  co- 
ration  of  Philadelphia  merchants  for  the  sale  of  Ubertj 
ids. 

hey  approached    them   through   the  Retail  Public 
ger  with  a  request  for  their  help  in  sellmg  the  greateal 
best-advertised  product  ever  dtspfayed  in  their  urin- 
•s — Liberty  Bonds. 

/ithin  72  hours,  2374  stores  had  pledged  windows  and 
or  more  ol  five  other  forms  of  co-operation. 

his  indicates  more  than  the  splendid  patriotism  ol 
e  merchants.  It  proves  their  alertness — their  respon- 
willingness  in  helping  to  push  protjiif^l^^^^wi^ich  they 
sve.  It  suggests  one  reason  why  the  PhlladSphia  tnar- 
is  30  desirable  as  a  *'tr\ -out"  field. 


"Nothing  but  Lies"  About 
Advertising 

Willie  Collier's  New  Play  Gives  a  Fearful  and  Wonderful  Description 
of  Life  As  It  Is  Not  Lived  In  an  Agency 


THE  profession  of  advertising 
apparently  has  very  few 
shreds  of  decency  left  wherewith 
to  cover  itself  from  the  blighting 
winds  of  public  scorn,  if  we  may 
accept  the  judgment  of  Aaron 
Hoffman,  author  of  a  new  play, 
"Nothing  but  Lies,"  which  opened 
in  New  York  last  week.  Adver- 
tising men  are  all  liars,  and  most 
of  them  are  crooks ;  advertised 
goods  are  worthless  rubbish  which 
is  foisted  off  on  the  public  by 
wholesale  misrepresentation ;  a 
regular  functionary  of  an  adver- 
tising agency  is  a  corrupt  poli- 
tician who  holds  off  the  police 
— these  are  some  of  the  bright 
ideas  about  the  profession  which 
the  innocent  public  imbibes  from 
Mr.  Hoffman's  little  play.  The 
title  was  wonderfully  selected. 

"Nothing  but  Lies"  is  a  made- 
to-order  farce-comedy  to  exploit 
the  personality  of  William  Collier, 
and  is  intended  as  a  sort  of 
sequel  to  his  amusing  former  vehi- 
cle, "Nothing  but  the  Truth." 
Mr.  Collier  is  George  Washington 
Cross,  an  advertising  agent  and 
an  incorrigible  liar  (the  two  terms 
being,  apparently,  in  Mr.  Hoff- 
man's idea,  syfionymous).  His 
partner,  Jefferson  Nigh,  is  only 
one  degree  less  gifted  as  a  pre- 
varicator, and  his  business  ethics 
are  decidedly  worse.  His  policy 
as  an  advertising  man  is  that  you 
might  as  well  "so^k  the  public" 
to  the  limit,  because  everybody 
else  in  the  business  is  doing  sol 
Accordingly,  he  advertises  cab- 
bage leaf  cigars  as  "El  Fumo — 
a  Havana  cigar  for  a  nickel" ; 
exploits  an  oxygenator  which 
doesn't  oxygenate,  and  foists  off 
on  an  idiotic  pubhc  a  safety  ra- 
zor with  a  casualty  list  among 
its  users  of  100  per  cent  a  day. 

The  entanglement  which  pro- 
vides the  plot  of  the  piece,  turns 
upon  the  effort  of  Cross,  spurred 
on  \sy  his  highly  truthful  sweet- 
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heart,  to  stop  lying.  Naturally, 
the  harder  he  tries  to  do  so,  the 
more  lies  he  finds  it  necessary 
to  tell. 

You  can  learn  a  great  deal  about 
the  advertising  business  from  this 
play,  which  is— have  we  said  ? — 
"Nofhing  but  Lies."  A  prosper- 
ous advertising  agency  can  exist, 
it  seems,  without  copy  writers, 
artists,  filing  clerk,  rate  man,  or 
anybody,  in  fact,  except  a  stenog- 
rapher, one  solicitor,  and  a  near- 
idiotic  son  of  one  of  the  part- 
ners. The  solitary  solicitor,  nat- 
urally, is  sent  on  a  two-years' 
trip  to  Honduras  to  get  business 
—that  being  the  one  part  of  the 
world  from  which  the  most  copy 
is  apt  to  be  placed. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  know 
that  a  magazine  can  be  published 
and  secure  an  extensive  news- 
stand circulation  in  New  York 
without  anyone — even  a  detective 
- — ^being  able  to  find  where  it  is 
pubhshed  nor  the  names  of  any 
of  the  men  connected  with  it. 
When  this  magazine- — -called  most 
happily  Zig  Zag  Zips — publishes 
a  scurrilous  attack  on  the  adver- 
tising agency  of  Nigh  &  Cross,  a 
postofiice  inspector  detailed  to  ar- 
rest the  author  of  the  expos^, 
naturally  assumes  that  Nigh  & 
Cross  must  have  written  the  slan- 
der themselves  and  spends  most 
of  three  acts  trying  to  decide 
which  member  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  guilty.  Lest  our  readers 
tremble  for  the  sanity  of  this 
super-inspector,  we  hasten  to  add 
that  he  turns  out  not  to  be  a 
postofKce  man  at  all.  He  is  a 
private  detective  employed  by  the 
rival  advertising  agency  of  Sav- 
age &•  Co.  to  search  out  the 
author  of  the  Zig  Zag  Zippy  ar- 
ticle to  offer  him  a  post,  at  a 
fabulous  salary,  as  copy  writer. 
Big  advertising  agencies  always 
secure  their  copy,  writers  in  this 
fashion.   Advertisi_ng  agencies  al- 

HostedbyGOOgle  " 
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The  closing  of  our  De- 
cember number  shows  an 
increase  in  advertising 
revenue  of  more  than 
twenty-five  per  cent,  over 
December,  1917. 

This,  the  thirty-third 
consecutive  year  of  its 
existence,  has  brought 
to  THE  JOURNAL : 


Rewards 
of  Merit 


(1)  Its  largest  gross  ad- 
vertising revenue. 

(2)  Its  largest  number 
of  subscription  re- 
newals. 

(3)  Its  largest  volume 
of  enthusiastic 
commendatory  cor- 
respondence. 


The  People's  Home  Journal 

NEW  YORK 

For  33  Years  the  Maiazim  for  Every  Memher  of  the  Family 
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And  this  is  October 


Since  we  suspended  GiimptSon,  to  save 
paper,  transportation  and  labor,  the  Gov- 
ernment itself  has  started  two  new  pub- 
lications. Neither  one  is  as  interesting 
as  Gumptiqn,  even  if  we  do  say  it  cur- 
selves,  ani  both  use  more  paper,  so  the 
tonnage  proposition  isn't  really  helped 
very  much. 


The  one  big-  national  farm 

paper  is  now,  as  always,  The 
Farm  Journal — over  a  million 
every  month. 


Small-town  storekeepers 
profit  hy  curtailed  train  serv- 
ice, says  a  trade  paper.  Get 
your  advertising  into  The 
Farm  Journal,  and  make  sure 
you  get  this  stay-at-home, 
trade-at-home  business. 


Paper  conservation  rules,  the 
zone  system,  none  of  these 
things  affected  The  Farm 
Journal's  circulation — because 
our  circulation  is  on  a  sound 
basis.  We  have  no  volume  of 
expirations  to  cut  off,  we  had 
no  volume  of  samples  to  ac- 
count for — ^no,  everything 
was  in  good  order,,  and  now 
we  profit  by  our  years  of  care. 
After  all,  the  old,  old  law  of 
compensation  does  apply,  and 
so  we  and  our  advertisers  are 
today  profiting  by  the  very 
conditions  which  are  so  irk- 
some to  less  fortunate  pub- 
li^ers.  . 


//  you  want  The  Farm  Jonmal, 

pay  for  it.  Send  your  dollar — no 
extra  charge  to  advertisers.' 


"Sick  Farms  Made  Well" 
— that  is  an  appealing  title, 
isn't  it?  Dr.  Spillman's  series 
is  bound  to  be  well  read,  and 
to  draw  renewed  interest  to 
The  Farm  Journal,  for  we  are 
advertising  the  "Sick  Farms 
Made  Well"  idea  in  450-line 
space  to  two  million  country 
people. 


The  best  co-operative  serv- 
ice extended  by  any  Publica- 
tion comes  about  through  the 
reader's  confidence  in  the 
publication.  The  Farm  Jour- 
nal printed  the  first  "Fair 
Play"  notice  in  1880  and  has 
been  making'  advertising  pay 
better  ever  since. 


The  Gjold  Medals 

Letters  pour  in,  to  com- 
mend The  Farm  Journal's  of- 
fer of  gold  medals,  silver 
medals,  bronze  medals  and 
$10,500  cash  to  the  eighteen 
farmers  who  in  1919  harvest 
the  largest  crops  of  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  alfalfa,  potatoes 
and  cotton.  Governors,  agri- 
culturists, county  agents,  pub- 
lishers, food  administrators, 
manufacturers,  they  all  tell  us 
that  our  efforts  are  bound  to  ' 
help  increase  crop  production. 

The  big  city  newspapers 
print  news  items  and  edito- 
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rials  to  help  the  idea  aloi^  ; 
the  local  farm  papers  say 
they  want  to  secure  the 
awards  for  their  own  states. 
Everywhere  we  meet  enthu- 
siasm and  interest. 

This  big  gold  medal  award 
is  just  one  more  of  The  Farm 
Journal's  many  outstanding- 
features — just  one  more  sam- 
ple of  that  journalistic  enter- 
prise which  inevitably  leads 
to  increasing  returns  to  our 
advertisers. 


Apparently  copyivig  some 
of  The  Farm  Journal's  pro- 
motion matter,  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration issites  a  letigthy 
document  to  prove  that  what 
the  farmer  sells  has  gone  up 
faster  than  what  he  buys.  We 
appreciate  the  corroboration ! 


November  is  one  of  the  best 
Farm  Journals  ever  issued^ — 
which  is  saying  a  lot!  Send 
6c  in  stamps  and  we  will  mail 
you  a  copy  as  posthasty  as  the 
postoffice  will  allow. 


An  agency  investigator,  calling 
on  farmers  in  Iowa,  reports  that 
folks  who  do  not  now  take  The 
Farm  Journal,  say  they  will  sub- 
scribe this  winter— that  they  feel 
they  must  have  the  paper  that 
prints  the  new  things  first! 


Compare  The  Farm  Jour- 
nal's presswork,  ink  and  pa- 
per with  those  of  any  other 
farm  paper — or  with  all  of 
them,  for  tliat  niatter!  If 
you  are  concerned  to  see  that 
your  advertisement  is  well 
printed,  put  it  in  The  Farm 
Journal. 


Nothing  succeeds  like  suc- 
cess— and  The  Farm  Journal 
is  certainly  surpassing  all 
previous  records. 

It  is  now  the  one  big 
national    circulation.  We 

are  not  only  keeping  our 
circulation  in  every  section 
of  this  Country,  but  are  glad 
to  get  more.  We  are  first, 
last  and  all  the  time  for  far- 
mers everywhere.  We  will 
maintain  our  own  good  will, 
and  can  build  yours,  in  every 
State,  East  and  West,  North 
and  South ! 


Manufacturers  who  are  told 

to  ease  up  in  pushing  their 
goods  to  farmers,  might  well 
consult  us.  Our  Washington 
representatives  are  helpful  in 
getting  at  the  true  facts. 
Generally  speaking,  Washing- 
ton wants  advertising  vigor- 
ously continued,  but  more 
along  good-will  lines. 


Ibeprmjournal 

Over  a  million  every  monfAyCoOgle 
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so  own  and  operate  strings  of 
"billboards,"  it  seems;  and  you 
can  get  the  advertising  account 
for  a  rye  whiskey  overnight  by 
cancelling  your  contract  to  do  the 
advertising  for  a  whiskey  that  is 
Scotch.  In  fact,  one  can  get  any 
amount  of  snappy  information 
about  the  advertising  business 
from  the  play  referred  to,  which 
is  "Nothing  but  Lies." 

Seriously,  however,  it  seems 
deplorable  that  responsible  men 
like  Anderson  and  Weber  should 
allow  a  play  to  go  on  the  boards 
which  so  grossly  libels  a  serious 
and  important  profession,  and 
one  which  has  well  proven  its 
value  to  the  community  by — to 
take  a  single  example— its  war 
efforts  of  the  past  eighteen 
months.  This  play  is  not,  as  was 
"It  Pays  to  Advertise,"  built 
around  the  idea  of  advertising. 
The  unjust  idea  of  advertising 
which  tile  latter  play  gave  was 
perhaps  necessary  in  the  work- 
ing out  of  the  plot;  but  Mr.  Hoff- 
man's attack  is  dragged  in  by 
the  heels.  "Nothing  but  Lies" 
could  have  its  locale  in  any  sort 
of  business  office  without  material 
alteration  of  the  plot.  The  thea- 
tre nowadays  is  supposed  to  have 
some  educational  force  in  the 
community,  and  its  effectiveness 
in  driving  home  an  idea  is  un-- 
questioned.  It  is  all  the  more 
pity,  therefore,  that  night  after 
night  an  audience  should  go  home 
with  the  firm  conviction  that  all 
advertised  goods  are  wortiiless 
rubbish,  and  that  all  advertising 
is  lies.  , 

The  author  of  this  play  has 
had  considerable  experience  as 
a  writer  for  the  theatre.  Is  it 
possible  that  he  has  drawn  his 
ideas  of  advertising  and  adver- 
tising men  from  theatrical  adver- 
tising, and  from  the  customs  and 
standards  of  the  press  agent? 
If  so,  he  should  in  all  fairness 
state  that  fact  in  a  bold  face  an- 
nouncement in  the  programme. 
If  your  only  accfuaintance  in.  the 
flock  is  the  black  sheep,  you  are 
hardly  apt  to  give  a  fair  descrip- 
tion of  the  condition  of  snowy 
pulchritude  of  the  rest  of  the 
brethren. 


Truth  Is  .Coming  Home  to 
Business 

The  Cari.  M.  Green  Company 

Detroit,  Sept.  23,  1918.  ' 
Editor  of  Printers'  Ink: 

Our  business  for  the  past  six  months 
and  the  prospect  for  the  next  six  months 
is  best  described  by  the  word  "spotty." 
Some  of  our  customers  have  materially 
cut  down  their  appropriations.  The 
majority  of  them,  however,  are  main- 
taining about  the  same  appropriations 
as  in  the  past  two  years,  and  two  cus- 
tomers have  increased  their  appropria- 
tion about  10  per  cent  and  20  per  cent 
respectively. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  have  several 
new  accounts  whose  billings  will  make 
our  total  for  this  year  equal  or  exceed 
that  of  last  year. 

Every  month  it  seems  to  me  that 
business  in  general  is  recognizing  more 
and  more  the  stability  of  advertising 
and  the  desirability  of  the  continuance 
of  institutional  advertising,  even  in  the 
case  of  firms  whose  regular  output  ts 
entirely  stopped  and  whose  activities 
are  employed  on  war  work  100  per  cent. 

It  is  more  and  more  recognized  by 
manufacturers  in  this  position  that  in 
time  of  war  it  is  time  to  prepare  for 
peace,  and.  that  a  certain  amount  of 
dignified  institutional  advertising  is  es- 
sential during  the  war  period  to  main- 
tain the  name  and  prestige  of  the  firm 
and  its  goods,  so  that  at  the  close  of 
the  war  it- will  find  its  regular  market 
for  its  peace-time  products. 

Cari.  M.  Green, 

Preside  tit. 


Massachusetts  Health  Depart- 
ment Advertises 

Newspapers  of  Massachusetts  carried 
a  600-line  paid  advertisement  recently, 
sent  out  on  the  authority  of  the  State 
Department  of  Health  and  telling  what 
to  do  in  cases  of  influenza  until  the 
doctor  comes.  The  campaign  of  pub- 
licity was  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
Epidemiologist  and  Professor  Charles 
E.  Bellatty,  of  the  Department  of  Ad- 
vertising at  the  College  of  Business 
Administration  of  Boston  University. 
The  display  advertising  was  placed  by 
the  H.  B.  Humphrey  Company,  Boston. 

The  advice  embodied  in  the  adver- 
tisement was  decided  upon  after  con- 
sultation with  experienced  pathologists 
and  was  duplicated  in  a  bulletin,  400,000 
copies  of  which  were  distributed  through 
boards  of  health.  Publishers  or  health 
officers  in  other  cities  may  obtain  copies 
from  Prof.  Bellatty,  Boston  University. 


George  Hill  a  Captain 

George  W.  Hill,  vice-president  of  the 
American  Tobacco  Company,  has  re- 
signed as  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Relief  of  the  American  Red 
Cross.  He  has  been  commissioned  a 
cwtain  in  the  motor  transport  service 
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How  can  i  do  something,  in  this  wonder- 
11]  fid  period  in  the  world's  history,  that  will  really 

m  COUNT? 


The  Woman's  Home  Companion,  in  every 
issue,  is  answering  that  question. 

Are  the  home-keepers  of  the  country  doing 
anything  that  really  counts  \  On  what  work 
does  the  winning  of  the  war  more  vitally 
depend  ? 

Every  proclamation  of  the  government  re- 
garding food,  clothing,  household  econo- 
mies of  any  kind,  depends  for  its  observance 
on  the  cheerful  cooperation  of  women.  Ev- 
ery ship  with  letters  from  overseas  brings 
the  answer  to  that  question  from  our  boys. 


H  ROUGH  the  Companion,  more- 
than-a-million  women  are  assured  each 
month  that  no  work  behind  the  battle  lines 
is  more  important  than  is  theirs  of  keeping 

up  the  homes. 

The  nation's  fitness,  to  a  large  extent,  de- 
pends upon  their  steadfastness  and  skill. 
They  are  the  managing  directors  of  a  huge 
and  vital  department  of  modern  war. 

Comfort,  confidence,  renewed  energy  and 
hopefulness,  the  Companion  is  bringing 
to  its  readers  by  telling  them  these  facts. 

The  daily  adjustments  they  make,  to  meet 
the  rapidly  changing  economics  of  war- 
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time  living;  their  ability  to  secure  fair  terms 
for  their  households  from  the  new  condi- 
tions; their  resourcefulness  in  getting  more 
from/i?j-j- — all  these  things,  they  have  learn- 
ed from  the  Companion,  are  part  of  the 
equipment  the  nation  must  have  to  w^in. 

The  house-w^ife,  the  home-w^orker,  faith- 
fully cooking,  cleaning,  planning  and  car- 
ing for  the  children,  is  a  War  Worker^  al- 
though she  wears  no  distinctive  uniform 
and  is  a  member  of  no  corps. 

More-than-a-million  of  these  home  war 
workerslook  to  the  Companion  each  month 
for  assistance  and  inspiration  in  their  daily 
tasks.  They  find  suggestions,  practical  and 
helpful,  in  every  department  of  household 
endeavor.  They  learn  how  other  women 
have  solved  the  problems  they  are  strug- 
gling with.  The  woman  in  Butte,  Mon- 
tana, profits  by  the  experience  of  her  sister 
in  Buffalo,  New  York. 


The  Companion  knows  and  understands 
the  needs  of  women;  it  knows  that  the 
woman  makes  the  home  —  and  thereby  pre- 
serves the  nation. 

It  brings  them  help,  in  their  never-ending 
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round  of  work,  and  entertainment  for  the 
evenings,  when  the  work  is  done.  It  gives 
them  fiction  at  its  best;  real,  first-hand  stories 
of  the  war;  bright  articles  on  many  topics 
dear  to  women's  hearts. 

For  forty  years  it  has  been  welcomed  by 
its  readers  as  a  loyal  friend. 

It  knows  no  honor  higher  or  distinction 
more  covetable,  than  the  fact  that  it  is  loved 
and  looked  for  by  more-than-a-million 
makers  of  American  homes. 


Woman's 
Home  Companion 

THE  CROITELL  PUBLISHING  COMPANT 
Lee       Mascwelh  Manager  Advertising 
"Woman's  Home  Companion 
The  American  Magazine 
Farm  and  FmisiDE 
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Advertise  Now  to  Ease  Period  of 
Reconstruction 


The  Best  Use  of  War  Profits 

By  George  Frank  Lord 

Director  of  Advertising,  du  Pont  American  Industries, 
Wilmington,  Del. 


WE  advertisers  deal  in  long 
futures.  We  are  the  prophets 
of  those  futures.  Ours  is  the 
duty;  ours  is  the  opportunity  to 
buy  now  that  confidence  of  the 
world's  peoples  in  the  future  of 
this  country  under  peace  condi- 
tions in  order  that  the  curtain 
shall  not  rise  on  anarchy  and  un- 
reasoning panic,  but  on  calm  con- 
fidence that  the  world's  leaders  are 
prepared  and  have  been  prepared 
to  meet  the  problems  that  will  ap- 
pear on  the  world's  stage  at  the 
dawn  of  peace. 

The  setting  of  that  stage  will 
be  a  world  smeared  and-  scarred 
with  the  scourge  of  war.  The 
bright  light  of  the  new  day  will 
only  serve  to  show  in  all  ugliness 
the  torn  soil,  shattered  homes  and 
buildings  and  bared  bones  of  the 
millions  that  have  found  the  final 
peace. 

Who  shall  lift  the  minds  of  that 
saddened  multitude  from  the 
Slough  of  Despond  to  the  heights 
where  strife  and  separation  and 
sorrow  may  be  forgotten  and  pro- 
ductive constructive  peace  of 
mind  attained? 

Who  but  we  advertisers  that 
have  the  skill  and  means  to  talk 
to  all  the  world  and  whose  own 
constructive  interests  are  identical 
with  these  humanitarian  necessi- 
ties? 

To-day  the  business  of  America 
is  almost  completely  on  a  war 
basis.  The  people  of  America  are 
warriors  on  the  line  or  behind  the 
line.  In  a  day — a  day  soon  to 
come — all  this  must  be  changed. 

Five  million  soldiers  and  sailors 
will  be  freed  from  action.  At  least 
-twenty  million  men  and  women 
war  workers  will  be  no  longer 


Portion  of  speech  Oct.  10  before  the 
Technical  Publicity  Association,  New 
York. 
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needed  for  war  work.  Billions  in 
capital,  in  plants,  in  equipment, 

will  be  suddenly  available  for 
peace  use.  Can  the  conversion  of 
this  capital,  these  facilities,  these 
milHons  of  people  be  made  in  a 
day  on  plans  hastily  formed? 

It  seems  a  waste  of  effort  to 
give  the  obvious  answer.  For 
more  than  a  year  this  swift  mov- 
ing America  has  been  struggling 
to  get  onto  a  war  basis  and  is 
just  attaining  it. 

HECOITsrilUCnON  MUST  NECESSAEILY 
COME  GEADUALLY 

The  task  of  getting  back  onto 
a  peace  basis  is  even  greater,  be- 
cause of  the  enormous  expansion 
that  has  taken  place  in  capital  in- 
vestment, war  plants,  war  organi- 
zations, and-  production  of  ma- 
terials,^  and  the  general  upsetting 
of  social  and  living  conditions. 

Every  war  plant,  swelled  to 
many  times  its  former  peace-time 
capacity  means  either  great  po- 
tential competition  or  prospective 
disastrous  decay. 

In  view  of  the  world's  pressing 
needs  for  reconstruction  and  res- 
toration, it  would  be  almost  crimi- 
nal to  permit  these  great  facilities 
to  pass  away  in  rust  and  rot.  They 
must  and  shall  be  employed  for 
the  good  of  the  world,  and  it  is 
the  plain  duty  and  responsibility 
of  their  owners  to  provide  now 
for  such  peace  employment. 

What  America  needs  now  is  not 
an  attitude  of  doubt  and  hesita- 
tion on  the  part  of  her  commer- 
cial leaders.  She  needs  the  em- 
ployment of  millions  of  surplus 
capital  in  the  present  building  of 
post-war  work.  Yes  ! — work — not 
merely  business. 

In  America  alone  twenty- five 
million  people — fully  half  of  our 
adult  effectives — ^will  want,  work, 
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and  must  have  '  work .  to  earn 
sustenance. 

How  can  any  business  succeed 
or  even  exist  until  that  funda- 
mental demand  has  been  met?  It 
is  not  a  question  of  profit  or  divi- 
dends, but  a  larger  one  of  protec- 
tion of  property.  There  is  no 
such  word  as  law  in  the  vocabu- 
lary of  a  starving  man. 

It  being  admitted  that  the  long 
future  of  America  after  the  war 
is  bound  to  be  good,  it  is  obvious 
that  all  this  country  needs  to  do  is 
to  make  provision  for  perhaps  six 
months  of  world  readjustment. 
That  six  months  is  the  critical 
-  period  in  which  American  busi- 
ness must  be  artificially  stimu- 
lated. 

PLAN  NOW  FOH  INCBEASH)  SALES 

Immediately  the  war  has 
stopped,  everyone  should  buy  all 
the  practical  commodities  .he  can 
use,  in  order  to  create  in  this 
country  a  temporary  market  large 
enough  to  absorb  our  immensely 
increased  production,  and  keep 
every  factory  filled  with  workers. 
This  is,  of  course,  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  inflation  of  domestic 
commerce. 

It  may  be  likened  to  the  pro- 
duction of  artificial  respiration  in 
a  drowned  man.  As  soon  as  he 
gets  to  breathing  properly  he  no 
longer  needs  the  stimulation,  pro- 
vided he  has  plenty  of  reserve  vi- 
tality and  there  is  plenty  of  air. 

I  admit  this  argument  is  inde- 
fensible under  normal  conditions, 
but  believe  it  entirely  so  under 
post-war  conditions  when  we  are 
soon  to  be  faced  with  the  co- 
lossal problem  of  production  of 
all  necessities  and  utilities  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  world. 

We  must  then  be  in  position  to 
utilize  to  the  maximum  our  in- 
dustrial facilities,  our  new  mer- 
chant marine,  our  war-born  effi- 
ciency, and  most  important  of 
all,  a  contented,  united  army  of 
workers — laborers,  mechanics,  ar- 
tisans, clerks  and  executives— an 
army  every  member  of  which  has 
learned  through  this  war  the  duty 
and  necessity  of  mutual  trust  and 
interdependence. 

Just  how  can  advertisers  render 


the  great  service  here  outlined? 
I  suggest  immediate  action  along 
the  following  lines : 

1.  Let  each  emplosang  concern, 
especially  those  directly  or  indi- 
rectly engaged  in  war  work  (and 
which  is  not?),  make  a  careful 
study  of  its  business  to  determine 
what  proportion  of  its  war-time 
organization  it  can  employ  under 
normal  peace  conditions.  It  will 
be  learned  that  the  greater  the  war 
activity  of  the  concern,  the  smaller 
that  proportion  will  be. 

2.  Next  determine  what  larger 
proportion  could  be  employed  if 
new  lines  of  manufacture  are  un- 
dertaken and  sales  stimulated  by 
the  expenditure,  if  necessary,  of 
all  the  war  profits  of  the  concern, 
in  operating  development,  sales 
promotion,  and  advertising  stimu- 
lation. 

3.  Lay  out  a  programme  of 
manufacture,  promotion  and  ad- 
verti.sing  consistent  with  these  de- 
terminations, and  put  it  under 
way  as  far  as  continued  war  ac- 
tivity permits. 

Since  operating  development  is 
internal  and  private,  and  sales 
promotion  cannot  proceed  far  in 
advance  of  ability  to  deliver  the 
goods,  advertising  is  the  only  part 
of  the  programme  that  can  be 
started  as  soon  as  the  plan  is  per- 
fected. 

This  advertising  must  neces- 
sarily be  of  an  institutional  rfiar- 
acter,  because  increased  sales  are 
practically  impossible  now.  It 
should  frankly  tell  the  public  that 
the  concern  wants  to  make  known 
its  future  sale  intentions  so  as  to 
find  after  the  war  maximum  em- 
ployment for  its  people,  plants  and 
capital.  It  should  urge  everyone 
who  has  put  off  buying  many  nec- 
essary or  desirable  commodities 
until  after  the  war,  to  investigate 
now  and  be  ready  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  war  to  buy  these 
commodities,  so  that  everybody 
may  be  employed  at  good  wages 
after  the  war,  and  our  war-time 
industry  and  efficiency  maintained 
intact  for  our  great  peace-time 
task  and  opportunity. 

Such  advertising,  well  handled, 
is  bound  to  inspire  confidence  on 
the  part  of  war  workers  as  to 
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GOOD  ROADS 


In  the  Great  Food-Producing  Heart  of  the  Coun- 
try, every  road  leads  from  the  farm  to  town— from 
the  producer  to  his  market. 

The  value  of  farm  land  depends  on  its  distance 
from  market.  Distance  from  market  is  measured 
not  in  miles,  but  in  the  time  it  takes  to  make  a 
trip,  and  in  the  size  of  the  load  that  can  be  hauled 
over  the  road.  Good  roads  lessen  the  distance  to 
market. 

Next  to  soil,  good  climate,  good  water  and  good  drainage, 
a  good  road  to  town  is  the  most  important  thing  in  the 
business  of  the  farmer.  Almost  every  other  farm  improve- 
ment is  sure  to  follow  good  roads  in  most  cases. 

It  is  the  endeavor  of  Successful  Farming's  Editors  to  keep 
before  its  800,000  subscribers  at  all  times  and  in  every  issue 
the  economic  importance  of  good  roads,  and  to  help  them 
work  out  plans  whereby  their  communities  may  secure  the 
maximum  of  well-built,  properly  drained  and  surfaced  roads 
for  the  money  they  spend  to  the  end  that  each  farm  may  be 
brought  as  near  as  possible  to  its  market. 

Our  series  of  strong  articles  on  the  waste  of  money  in  the 
old  method  of  temporary  bridge  building  and  the  advantage 
and  economy  of  permanent  bridges  ;  as  well  as  our  organi- 
zation and  promotion  of  the  Jefferson  Highway  from  Win- 
nipeg to  New  Orleans,  are  examples  of  our  practical  work 
in  building  sentiment  for  good  roads. 


T.W.LeQUATTE   F.J.WRIGHT      C.  M.  BEER  C.A.BAUMGART 
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peace-time  employment  at  wages 
consistent  with  a  continuing  high 
cost  of  living.  It  will  inspire  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  timid  capital 
that  may  fear  a  peace  panic,  just 
as  it  incorrectly  feared  a  war 
panic  in  the  first  year  of  the  war 
and  another  when  America  en- 
tered the  war. 

We  advertisers  can  render  their 
fear  groundless  by  building  a 
'  bridge  of  confidence  and  trade 
stimulation  to  carry  America 
through  the  first  six  months  of 
readjustment. 

Commercial  inflation  and  com- 
mercial depression  are  both  arti- 
ficial conditions  that  may  be  con- 
trolled. The  interest  of  America 
and  of  the  whole  world  demands 
,  maximum  possible  commercial 
activity  and  accumulation  of  com- 
modities during  the  readjustment 
period.  It  is  to  our  interest  to 
make  this  accumulation  to  meet 
the  deluge  of  foreign  orders.  It 
is  our  duty  to  make  it  that  we 
may  meet  the  rest  of  the  world's 
.urgent  needs  for  food,  clothing 
and  all  necessities  and  utilities 
with  minimum  delay. 

During  the  period  of  readjust- 
ment there  will  be  unprecedented 
competition.  In  every  line  of 
common  commodities  there  will  be 
over  production  because  of  the 
conversion  of  war  plants  into 
manufactories  of  goods  for  which 
full  capacity  for  American  re- 
quirements already  exists. 

This  peace-time  capacity  is,  how- 
ever, on  a  basis  ratable  through- 
out the  year,  whereas  in  the  pe- 
riod of  readjustment  the  domestic 
demand  will  be  far  greater  than 
the  normal  supply  because  of  the 
deferred  business  caused  by  the 
war. 

In  this  era  of  increased  compe- 
tition in  this  country  and  introduc- 
tion of  American  commodities 
abroad,  brands  and  trade-marks 
will  reach  their  maximum  value. 
As  every  advertiser  knows,  it 
takes  a  long  time  and  either  many 
sales  or  much  advertising  to  estab- 
lish trade-mark  supremacy. 

Those  who  start  now  to  estab- 
Hsh  the  supremacy  of  their  brands 
and  marks  will  have  easy  going 
when  peace  breaks.    They  will 


leave  the  tape  at  the  crack  of  the 
starter's  pistol  while  the  laggards 
are  starting  to  train  for  the  race. 

The  advertiser  or  business  man 
who  attempts  at  this  time  to  de- 
termine his  policy  on  the  usual 
year  by  year  basis  is  bound  to  lose. 

America  has  been  enriched  by 
the  war.  We  own  our  country 
and  have  mortagages  on  much  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  un- 
questionably to  our  advantage  as 
it  is  our  duty  and  responsibility 
to  administer  this  wealth  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  have  in  our  hands  the  most 
potent  means  to  bring  about  the 
universal  brotherhood  of  man  and 
the  end  of  indefensible  war  by  the 
operation  of  enlightened  self-in- 
terest. . 


War  Advertising  Will  Affect 
Peace  Advertising 

Ati.as  Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 
450  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
October  1,  191B. 
Editor  of  Printers'  Ink: 

111  this  agency  the  answer  to  your 
first  question,  "How  will  advertising 
fare  during  the  second  fall  and  winter 
of  the  war?"  seems  definite  and  clear. 
I  am  glad  to  he  able  to  report  that 
our  leading  clients  are  planning  not  only 
to  maintain  their  advertising  at  its  for- 
mer level,  but  to  strengthen  it  by  in- 
creased appropriations.  We  have  placed 
more  business  in  the  past  few  months 
than  ever  before,  and  expect  to  place 
a  greater  volume  during  the  coming 
season. 

The  necesrftj  of  stronger,  bigger, 
broader  advertising  campaigns  in  the 
near  future  should  be  apparent  to  ev- 
ery thinking  business  man.  Newspaper, 
magazine,  and  outdoor  campaigns  for 
the  Liberty  Loan,  the  Red  Cross  and 
all  other  wartime  activities  have  opened 
up  a  new  era  in  advertising.  Copy  ap- 
peal is  to-day  more  closely  reasoned 
than  it  ever  has  been,  and  more  im- 
pressively presented;  bifwer  space  is 
used,  and  a  larger  number  of  adver- 
tising vehicles. 

In  a  word,  war  advertising  has  set 
a  new  pace,  and  we  in  this  agency  are 
convinced  that  peace  advertising,  when 
the  time  comes,  must  maintain  that 
pace,  unless  business  as  a  whole  is  to 
suffer. 

The  manufacturer  who  to-day  reso- 
lutely maintains  his  good  will  by  steady 
advertising,  and  plans  to  profit  in  the 
future  by  the  lessons  which  this  big  war- 
time advertising  have  taught  him,  is 
the  man  who  is  going  to  be  in  the 
vanguard  ot  trade  progress  after  the 
war. 

Wm.  F.  Payson, 

President. 

Hosled  by  Google 
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25  Million  Tons  of 
American  Ships ! 

THIS  country  will  have  an  enormous  mer- 
cantile marine  after  this  war.  We 
will  have  the  ships  and  will  have  the  mar- 
kets,  for  American  products  will  be  enor- 
mously in  demand  abroad.  It  is  of  the  ' 
utmost  importance,  however,  that  this  trade 
be  gone  after  NOW. 

THESE  are  days  of  rapid  and  tremendous 
change.  Business  houses  must  not 
rest  on  their  laurels.  Leaders  today  may 
not  be  leaders  tomorrow,  unless  they  are 
far-seeing  and  prepare  NOW  for  the  trade 
to  come. 

OUR  organization  is  equipped  to  help 
extend  your  export  business 
through  making  your  products  better  known 
among  the  leading  buyers  in  all  foreign 
markets.  The  AMERICAN  EXPORTER  is 
published  in  separate  English,  French, 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  editions,  and  is 
prepared  to  take  the  story  of  your  products 
to  the  right  houses  in  each  market.  It  has 
been  doing  this  work  for  over  forty-one 
years,  and  has  a  reputation  among  buyers 
abroad  that  you  can  utilize. 

FOR  those  that  desire,  we  'offer  Jtrans- 
lations  of  correspondence,  credit  in- 
formation, selected  lists,  reports  on  any 

market,  and  other  assistance  to  make  the 
campaign  through  our  columns  effective. 

M<m  toe  send  you  sample  copies  and  complete  explanation? 


17  Battery  Place,  New  York 

Member  A.  B.  C  ,,o.iedbyGoOgle 
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You  can 


TT  isn't  your  age,  it's 
what  you  knowj  that 
governs  your  success  in 
life.  New  ideas,  new 
blood,  active  brain  pow- 
er, trained  minds,  are  the 
order  of  the  day. 

In  the  largest  and  most 
progressive  business  in- 
stitutions, men  of  all  ages 
are  seeking  to  learn. 

They  know  they  can 
grow  if  they  have  a  more 
definite  knowledge  of 
more  business  subjects — 
if  they  understand  other 
departments  of  business 
besides  their  own. 

Thousands  of  men  are 
realizing  their  need  for 
further  training  in  busi- 
ness. 

That  is  why  75,000 
far-seeing,  clear-thinking 
business  men  have  en- 
rolled for  the  Modern 
Business  Course  and 
Service  and  are  "going 
back  to  school  again." 


i  still  more 

Men  of  all  ages 

These  men  represent 
executives  of  all  types. 
Here  are  some  of  the 
classifications : 

13,534  Presidents  have  enrolled 
2,826  Vice-Presidents    have  en- 
rolled 

5,372  Secretaries  have  enrolled, 

2,652  Treasurers  have  enrolled 

11,260  Managers  have  enrolled 

2,626  Sales  Managers  have  en- 
rolled 

1,556  Advertising  Managers  have 
enrolled 

and  thousands  of  others 
in  all  kinds  of  positions 
—in  all  sorts  of  work. 
In  fact,  ambitious  men  of 
all  ages,  heads  of  every 
kind  of  department,  have 
profited  by  the  informa- 
tion and  knowledge  they 
have  gained  from  the 
Course. 

Companies  enrolled 

In  the  Standiard  Oil  Com- 
pany 291  men  are  enrolled;  in 
the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation, 
450;  National  Cash  Register, 
194;  Goodrich  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  173;  Ford  Motor  Co., 
183 ;  General  Electric  Co.,  300 
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successful — 

are  "going  to  school  again" 


— and  in  scores  of  other  indus- 
tries the  interest  in  the  Mod- 
ern Business  Course  and  Serv- 
ice is  just  as  evident. 

What  the  Course  is — what 
it  will  do  for  you 

.The  Modern  Business  Course 
and  Service  gives  to  ambitious 
men  the  training  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  business  they  most 
need  to  insure  advancement.  It 
consists  of  the  best  thought  and 
experience  of  thousands  of 
America's  most  successful  men, 
presented  in  a  practical,  inter- 
esting, easy-to-follow  form. 

You  secure  a  thoro,  master- 
ful understanding  of  the  funda- 
mentals that  underlie  all  busi- 
ness. Once  mastered,  the  knowl- 
edge and  experience  you  obtain 
can  be  successfully  applied  to 
any  business,  any  problem. 

Advisory  Council 

,  Business  and  educational  au- 
thority of  the  highest  standing 
is  represented  in  the  Advisory 
Council  of  the  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton Institute. 

This  Council  includes  Frank 
A.  Vanderlip,  President  of  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New 
York;  John,  Hays  Hammond, 
the  eminent  engineer;  Jeremiah 


W.  Jenks,  the  statistician  and 
economist ;  and  Joseph  French 
Johnson,  Dean  of  the  New 
York  University  School  of 
Commerce. 

Get  further  facts — write 
for  FREE  book 

Our  112-page  book,  "Forg- 
ing Ahead  In  Business,"  is  in- 
spiring and  interesting  reading. 
Send  for  your  free  copy. 

It  offers  to  presidents  of  large 
corporations  a  new  thought  in 
the  selection  and  training  of 
men  for  positions  requiring  un- 
usual experience  and  real  ability. 

It  offers  to  individuals  an  op- 
portunity to  prepare  now  for 
future  growth  because  of  their 
greater  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  all  business. 

This  book  demonstrates  why 
the  men  who  are  "going  back  to 
school"  today  are  the  real  execu- 
tives of  tomorrow. 

Simply  fill  in  and  mail  cou- 
pon below. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 

353  Astor  Place.  New  Yoik  City  /f\ 


Send  me  "FOBGINa  AHSAD 
IN  BUSIXESS" — Ptm  ■ 

Name  

PjiM  iere 

Business 

Address  ;  


Business 
Position . 
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There's  aggressive,  downright  brute-strength 
about  a  cloth-bound  booklet  or  catalog.  .  j 

It  gets  over  the  top  no  matter  how.  many  i-  ; 
obstacles  there  are  betweeij  the  mail  desk  and' 
the  hosis'8' sanctum. 

Aod-When  it  gets  there — it  stays. 

Stays  in  good  condition,  too.    For  there  is  no  • 
danger  of  it  becoming  torn  or  frayed  as  ,paF>er*-  - 
bound  booklets  invariably  do. 

Let  your  next  booklet  or  catalog  be  cloth-bound.  " 
and  note  the  difference  in  returns.  Your  printer,  ofi  r 
binder  can  give  you  prices  and  showyou  samples  of~;|( 


WrSt-  fodt^  SvT  OUT  cloth-hound  bookkt, 
"Getting  Your  Bookkt  Aetou."  Itcontaita 
some  inletesUng  faeU  altout  the  economu  of 
cloth  cooers, 

■Vrooldence,  R.  1.         .  , 


Pine  Men  Cash  In  on  Their 
Campaign 

Advertising,  Together  with  Standardization  of  Output,  Puis  an  Industry 
in  Line  for  a  Far  Larger  Market 

By  L.  R.  Putnam 

Director  of  Advertising  and  Trade  Extension,  Southern  Pine  Association, 
.New  lOrleaiis,  La. 


THE  lumber  manufacturers  of 
the  South,  feeling  that  they 
had  a  valuable  product  in  the 
Southern  pine  forests,  joined 
themselves  together  in  the  form 
of  an  association  known  as  the 
Southern  Pine  Association,  and 
,  have  probably  made  more  ei¥ort 
and  reaped  more  results  along 
the  lines  of  investigating,  stand- 
ardizing and  promoting  Southern 
pine  lumber  than  has  been  the 
case  with  any  other  species  of 
wood.  In  this  work  they  have 
been  greatly  assisted  by  the  For- 
estry Department  of  the  United 
States  Government.  It  has  been 
their  purpose  to  fitid  new  uses 
for  Southern  pine  lumber,  stand- 
ardize sizes  and  grades  for  these 
particular  uses  and  introduce 
them  to  the  consuming  public. 

In  the  early  days  of  manufac- 
ture each  mill  produced  sizes  and 
grades  in  accordance  with  its 
own  ideas.  This  brought  con- 
fusion to  the  dealers  and  to  the 
consumers.  In  order  to  over- 
come this  confusion,  one  of  the 
principal  endeavors  of  the  South- 
ern Pine  Association  has  been 
that  of  bringing  the  grades  of 
each  of  its  subscribing  mills  to 
a  standard  and  keeping  them 
there.  This  has  entailed  a  vast 
amount  of  educational  work.  No 
two  logs  in  the  forest  are  exactly 
alike,,  therefore,  the  products  of 
these  logs  often  differ  widely.  It 
was  found  that  certain  defects 
are  common  to  all  logs,  and 
therefore  these  defects  have  been 
standardized,  and  it  is  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  defects  in  any 
particular  piece  of  Southern  pine 
lumber  which  causes  that  piece  to 


Portion  of  address  before  the  Farm 
Building  Improvements  Conference, 
Sept.  27,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
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be  put  into  a  certain  standard 

grade. 

In  order  that  all  of  our  more 
than  200  gigantic  producing  South- 
ern pine  mills,  scattered  from 
Texas  to  Flo.rida,  including  Okla- 
homa and  Missouri,  shall  produce 
like  grades,  the  graders  of  all 
these  mills  must  be  educated  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Southern 
Pine  Association  grading  rules. 
This  has  been  made  possible  by 
the  maintenance  of  a  large  corps 
of  inspectors  and  instructors, 
who  travel  from  mill  to  mill  to 
instruct  the  graders  at  the  ma- 
chines and  inspect  the  output  of 
the  different  mills.  As  time  has 
gone  along,  these  graders  and  in- 
spectors have  become  more  pro- 
ficient, until  to-day  ,it  is  a  recog- 
nized fact  among  those  familiar 
with  the  manufacture  of  lumber 
that  the  Southern  Pine  Association 
has  reached  the  highest  degree  of 
efficiency  known  to  the  manufac- 
turer of  lumber. 

EDUCATING  PEOPLE  ON  LUMBER 

It  is  but  natural  among  buyers 
of  any  commodity  that  they  wish 
to  know  definitely  just  what  they 
are  purchasing.  Therefore,  it  has 
been  the  endeavor  of  the  Southern 
Pine  Association,  through  its  ad- 
vertising and  trade  extension  de- 
partments, to  tell  to  the  consum- 
ing world  the  uses  for  which 
Southern  pine  products  are  espe^ 
cially  well  adapted,  and  the  grades 
of  ]u~-ber  most  suitable  for  these 
uses.  With  this  in  view,  they 
have  naturally  resorted  to  the 
one  great  means  of  disseminating 
information  relative  to  their 
products — that  of  advertising. 
The  architects  of  the  country  are 
appealed  to  through  technical  and 
generally-read      magazines  In 
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most  cases  the  advertising  matter 
contained  in  these  periodicals 
mentioned  the  different  technical 
booklets  which  have  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Southern  Pine  As- 
sociation. The  general  consum- 
ing public  have  been  told  through, 
the  pages  of  magazines,  farm 
journals  and  daily  papers,  while 
to.  reach  the  retail  lumber  dealers 
lumber  trade  journals  have  been 
used. 

A  large  per  cent  of  what  is 
known  as  stock  sizes  of  South- 
ern pine  lumber  is  consumed  by 
the  farmers  of  this  couittry  and 
sold  to  them  through  the  retail 
lumber  dealers  in  the  smaller 
towns.  We,  therefore,  feel  that 
this  branch  of  our  business  means ' 
mdre  to  us  than  any  other.  In 
appealing  to  the  farmers  we  have 
attempted  not  only  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  Southern  pine 
as  a  building  material,  but  we 
have  attempted  to  assist  them  in 
the  construction  of  such  build- 
ings as  they  commonly  use,  by 
suggestions  compiled  and  put  into 
the  form  of  books,  pamphlets, 
etc.  These  pieces  of  literature 
we  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
retail  lumber  dealers,  upon  re- 
quest, and  mail  direct  to  those 
interested  sufficiently  to  answer 
the  advertisements  which  we 
carry  in  the  farm  journals.  In 
all  cases  the  buildings  which  we 
suggest  can  be  and  are  con- 
structed of  standard  sizes  pf 
Southern  pine  carried  by  practic- 
ally all  retail  lumber  dealers  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  seen  that  our  sell- 
ing and  advertising  endeavors  are 
based  upon  the  standardization  of 
our  products,  as  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  encourage  the  sale  of 
Southern  pine  lumber  without 
first  standardizing  the  product  it- 
self. 

The  importance  of  such  an  or- 
ganization as  ours,  and  the  stan» 
dardization  of  its  product,  might 
be  illustrated  by  our  recent  suc- 
,  cess  in  assisting  the  Government 
in  its  victorious  efforts  to  win 
the  war.  When  war  was  de- 
clared the  first  thing  to  be  done 
was  the  raising  of  an  army,  and 
as  no  housing  was  available  for 


this  tremendous  gathering  of  sol- 
diers, barracks  and  cantonments 
were  necessary  for  immediate 
use.  We  were  looked  upon  by 
the  Government  as  one  of  the 
most  efficient  trade  organizations  . 
in  the  United  States,  and  as  such 
were  called  upon  to  give  our  as- 
sistance to  the  Government  in  its 
hour  of  need.  A  committee  of 
our  subscribers  met  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Government  and 
were  told  what  would  be  ex- 
pected of  them.  Within  a  week 
the  entire  stocks  of  the  Southern 
pine  manufacturers  were  listed 
in  our  emergency  bureau  and  a 
price  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
Government  was  made  upon  these 
stocks,  all  of  which  it  might  be. 
'said  were  of  standard  sizes. 
Within  another  week  eight  mil- 
lion feet  of  this  stock  was  in 
transit  to  Fort  Riley,  Kans. 

And  so  it  continued  throughout 
the  construction  of  barracks  and 
cantonments  all  over  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Had  it  not  been  for  this 
standardization  of  sizes  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  Southern  Pine 
Association,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
those  in  charge  of  work  done  by 
the  .Goveirnment  that  the  con- 
struction of  these  buildings 
would  have  required  many  months 
longer  than  was  the  case  and 
would  have  cost  the  Government 
millions  of  dollars  in  excess  of 
that  paid.  The  shortage  of  steel 
in  this  crisis  has  caused  many  in- 
vestigations to  be  made  of  the 
use>  of  wood  for  purposes  it  was 
not  heretofore  thought  advisable. 
At  the  present  time  Southern  pine 
is  displacing  steel  and  other  build- 
ing materials  in  a  most  satisfac- 
tory manner,  particularly  on  the 
farms,  and  beyond  question  these 
uses  will  be  continued  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

APPEAL  TO  THE  FARM  MARKET 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for 
the  general  use  of  Southern  pine 
on  the  farms  is  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  cold 
and  moisture.  At  the  present 
moment  the  farmer  is  the  only 
consumer  of  lumber  who  is  en- 
couraged to  builds,  and  fpr  this 
Hosled  by  v^oogle 
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THE  ONLY  ONE 

OVER  THE  TOP 

The  New  York  Times  is"  the  only  New 
York  morning  newspaper  to  report 
officially  an  increase  of  average  circu- 
lation, daily  and  Sunday,  in  the  year 
ended  September  30,  1918,  notwith- 
standing the  advance  from  one  to  two 
cents  on  January  26,  1918. 

Circulation  of  New  York  Morning  Newspapers 

{Average  daily  and  Sunday,  as  officially  reported  to  the  Federal  Government) 


Average  for  6 
montlis  ended 
October  1, 1918 

Average  for  6 
montlis  ended 
October  1, 1917 

G«ln  or  LoBB 
in  One  Tear 

TIMES  .  .  . 

368,492 

357,225 

4-11,267 

Tribune  .  .  . 

89,478 

100,551 

—11,073 

Herald  .  .  . 

108,972 

130,209 

—21,237 

Sun  

117,807 

141,758 

—23,951 

World  , 

346,312 

407,308 

—60,996 

American  . . 

'  384,414 

451,799 

—^7,385 

Circulation  of  The  New  York  Times 
Up  to  Date: 


Six  mpnths  ended  Oct.  1,  1918, 
(Average  daily  and  Sunday,) 

Month  ended  Sept.  30,  1918, 
(Average  daily  and  Sunday,) 


Week  ended  Oct.  6,  1918, 

(Average  daily,  and  Sunday,) 


368,492 

389,037 

393,315 
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reason  it  is  probable  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  lumber  con- 
sumed directly  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  farmers  are  using  more 
Southern  pine  than  any  other  lum- 
ber consumers. 

Careful  investigation  has  shown 
that  the  prices  of  lumber  during 
the  war  have  been  lower  than  the 
prices  for  some  years  after  the 
war.  This  is  easily  explained  by 
the  fact  that  building  is  curtailed 
during  the  war,  and  that  much 
needed  building  starts  immedi- 
ately after  the  war  and  continues 
for  some  time  to  come.  This  will 
be  particularly  the  case  in  the 
present  war,  as  Southern  pine  is 
the  most  generally  exported  lum- 
ber in  the  world  and  will  be 
called  for  in  tremendous  quanti- 
ties for  the  rehabilitation  of  Eu- 
ropean countries,  particularly  in 
France  and  Belgium,  in  the  thou- 
sands of  devastated  towns  and 
oh  the  farms. 

It  has  been  the  desire  of  the 
subscribers  to  the  Southern  Pine 
Association  to  co-operate  with 
the  Government  in  every  way  pos- 
sible toward  winning  the  war. 
Our  subscribers  have  sent  their 
sons,  have  subscribed  liberally  to 
all  war  funds,  and  have  placed 
their  timber,  mills,  railroads  and 
other  property  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Government.  In  some  cases 
it  may  be  pecessary  to  stop  pro- 
duction, but  at  no  time  will  they 
lower  the  standardization  of  their 
product,  and  at  all  times  they  will 
attempt  to  co-operate  in  their 
manufacturing  with  the  needs  of 
the  farmer,  because  they  realize 
they  have  a  product  especially 
adapted  to  his  needs,  and  when 
times  are  normal  will  emphasize 
the  importance  of  their  product 
to  him  through  advertising. 


■l«e  Anderson   with  Aircraft 
Production  Bureau 

Lee  Anderson,  vice-president  and 
sales  manager  of  the  Hupp  Motor  Car 
Corporation,  Detroit,  has  taken  charge 
of  the  publicity  and  advertising  work 
of .  the  Aircraft  ProtJuction  Bureau  in 
that  city.  Newspaper  advertisements,  a 
house-organ  for  employees  and  feature 
posters  are  among  the  means  which 
will  be  used  to  stimulate  increased  pro- 
duction. 


Newspapers  Allege  Discrimiria- 
.  tion  in  Carrying  Rates 

Newspapers  are  asking  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  why  the  express 
companies  are  able  to  carry  cream  500 
miles  at  41  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
and  presumaWy  make  a  reasonable 
profit  on  the  transaction  but  cannot  carry 
the  same  weight  of  newspapers  at  50 
cents  without  incurring  a  loss.  Coun- 
sel for  the  A.  N,  P.  A.  propounded 
this  question  at  the  hearing  of  the 
express  companies,  which  demand  an 
increase  in  the  newspaper-carrymj  rates 
ranging  from  36  to  164  per  cent  above 
the  present  prevailing  rates. 

In  explaining  the  stand  of  the  pub- 
lishers their  counsel  said: 

"Congress  last  year  largely  increased 
the  rates  for  carrying  newspapers  and 
magazines  through  the  mails.  The  ex- 
press companies,  feeling  that  they  were 
neglected  in  this  new  deal,  demand  an 
increase  in  rates  corresponding  with  the 
burdens  placed  on  the  publishing  busi- 
ness by  Congress.  The  cases  are  not 
parallel, 

"The  express  companies  have  carried 
papers  at  the  present  rates  for  the  last 
fifty  years.  Do  you  think  they  have 
been  doing  this  service  at  a  loss?  It 
is  absurd  to  suppose  so.  The  express 
companies  assume  no  responsibility  for 
the  delivery  of  newspapers.  They  just 
kick  them  on  their  cars  and  kick  Inem 
off  again.  The  publishers  do  practically 
all  the  handling. 

"But  cream  is  carried  in  cans,  must  be 
carefully  placed  and  carefully  guarded. 
This  commodity  is  carried  at  75  per 
cent  of  the  rates  charged  newspapers. 
Yet  we  hear  nothing  of  great  losses 
inctU'red  in  carrying  cream." 


Trumbull  Training  to  Be  an 
Officer 

Horace  N-  Trumbull,  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  S  K  F  Ball  Bearing  Co., 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  entered  the 
Reserve  Officers  Training  Camp  atKew 

Haven,  Conn. 

Robert  C.  Byler,  for  nearly  four 
years  advertising  production  man  for 
the  company,  has  been  appointed  ad- 
vertising manager  of  the  S  K  F  Ad- 
min i  strati  ve  Company  of  New  York 
City  and  will  direct  the  advertising  of 
the  S  K  F  Ball.  Company  of  Hartford, 
the  Hess-Bright  Mfg,  Co.  of  Phila- 
delphia and  the  Atlas  Ball  Company 
of  the  same  city,  all  of  which  are  con- 
trolled by  the  S  K  F  Administrative 
Company. 


Egan  Returns  to  St.  Louis 
"Republic" 

C.  J.  Egan.  late  of  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  has  be- 
come personal  representative  of  L.  M. 
Linn,  general  manager  of  the  St.  Louis 
Republic.  Mr.  Egan,  previous  to  his 
Star  connection,  was  for  tiiree  years  in 
the  advertising  department  of  the  Re- 
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109  Per  Cent 

Increase  in  Cash 

62  ,  Per  Cent 

Increase  in  Subscriptions 


For  July,  August  and  September, 
1918,  compared  to  same  quarter  1917. 


W.  A.  STURGIS,  Adwrtising  Manager 


Today's  Housewife 

461  FOURTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 
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LIBERH  BONDS 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiy 

ARE   BEING   SOLD  IN  GREAT  NUMBERS 
TO  THE  PATRONS  OF  MOVING  PICTURE 
THEATRES  THROUGHOUT  THE 
UNITED  STATES  WITH 

FILM  PUBLICin  I 

IIIIIinilllllllUIBIIIIIIIIIIIllllUIHIIIIIIIIIIilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^  I 

UNCLE  SAM  KNOWS  | 

THE  POWER  OF  | 

SCREEN  ADVERTISING  | 

And  the  Buying  Power  of  Moving  Picture  Audiences  J 

lEiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiii  ^ 

"WE'LL  DO  AS  MUCH  FOR  YOU  ANY  DAY"  | 

iiDiiiintiiiiniiimii  | 

WHY  DON'T  YOU  INVESTIGATE?  | 

ASK  FOR  A  PLAN  and  SCENARIO.   IT  | 
PUTS  YOU  UNDER  NO  OBLIGATION.  | 
JUST  SEND  ALONG  SOME  OF  YOUR 
ADVERTISING  LITERATURE  WITH 
THE  REQUEST  TO  THE 

INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT 
UNIVERSAL  FILM  MFG.  CO. 

Largest  Manufacturers  and  Disti^tors 
of  Industrial  Films  in  the  Universe. 

1600  BROADWAY       -       -        NEW  YORK 


Should  Germany  Be  Put  "Into  the 
Hands  of  a  Receiver"? 


If  We  Boycott  Her  Goods,  How  Can 
Done,  Asks  This 

DAY  by  day  the  events  in  the 
world  war  are  proving  that 
the  question  whether  we  ought  to 
boycott  German  goods  after  the 
war  or  not  is  becoming  a  vital 
problem  of  the  near  future.  The 
recent  article  on  this  subject  in 
Printers'  Ink  was  pubHshed  in 
the  hope  that  it  might  induce  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  on  a  ra- 
tional basis  among  the  business 
men  who  will  be  largely  responsi- 
ble for  working  out  the  details  of 
whatever  policy  may  be  adopted. 
The  writer  of  the  following  letter 
takes  an  interesting  view  of  the 
situation  and  which  will  perhaps 
be  shared  by  many  others. 

Fruit   Puddine  Company 
manufacturers  of  the  delicious 
dessert  preparation 
Puddine 

SOS-S07  Water  Street 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Editor  of  Printers'  Ink: 

"Shall  we  boycott  German  goods 
after  the  war?"  That  is  a  ques- 
tion the  answer  to  which  can  only 
be  predicated  upon  the  correct 
answer  to  another  question: 

"Shall  Germany  be  made  to 
pay  for  the  damage  and  destruc- 
tion of  property  and  for  the  loss 
of  life  and  limb  that  she  has 
brought  to  the  Allies?" 

The  bitter-ender,  to  whom  Mr. 
Bliven  refers  in  his  recent  article 
in  Printers'  Ink,  will,  of  course, 
immediately  reply  in  the  affirma- 
tive and  I  believe  and  hope  that 
men  of  cooler  judgment  and  more 
deliberate  thought  will  also  deem 
it  just  and  right  that  Germany 
should  be  made  to  pay. 

Let  us  agree  then  that  Germany 
not  because  she  is  going  to  be  de- 
feated, but  because  she  planned 
and  started  the  war,  is  responsi- 
ble for  all  the  damage  the  war 
bl-ought  about  and  must  there- 
fore pay.    If  we  are  going  to 


She  Pay  for  the  Damage  She  Haa 

Correspondent 

force  Germany  to  pay  her  debts 
how  is  she  going  to  do  so  unless 
we  allow  her  to  sell  her  goods? 

To  my  mind  it  seems  that  we 
must  not  only  permit  Germany  to 
sell  her  goods  but  we  must  stand 
over  her  and  see  that  she  speeds 
up  production  that  her  debts  may 
the  sooner  be  paid.  The  natural 
revulsion  that  we  and  our  allies 
will  feel  at  buying  German-made 
goads  can  be  overcome  by  the 
adoption  of  some  label  to  be  at- 
tached to  every  German  exported 
product  indicating  that  it  is  what 
might  be  called  "indemnity 
goods."  The  nature,  the  quality 
and  the  price  of  these  indemnity 
goods  must  naturally  be  dictated 
by  the  victorious  allied  nations 
with  due  regard  first  to  the  pro- 
tection of  their  own  labor,  capi- 
tal and  natural  resources,  and  sec- 
ond, to  giving  Germany  a  not  im- 
possible task  of  working  out  her 
own  salvation  and  ultimate  econ- 
omic freedom. 

GERMANY  MUST  BE  POLICED 

If  we  agree  that  the  whole 
German  people  are  to  pay  the 
debt  we  must  agree  that  no  Ger- 
mans are  to  be  allowed  to  run 
away  from  their  obligation  by 
emigrating  to  another  country. 
This  will  involve  the  development 
of  regulations  for  keeping  the 
German  people-  within  the  bounds 
of  their  own  country  until  their 
debt  to  the  world  has  been  paid 
or  until  the  particular  German 
who  desires  to  emigrate  has  paid 
to  the  proper  authorities  his  per 
capita  share  of  the  entire  obliga- 
tion. What  country  he  shall  then 
be  allowed  to  go  to  is  a  question 
to  be  answered  by  the  individual 
nations. 

I  will  set  down  as  my  convic- 
tions the  following: 

1 — That  Germany's  goods  should 
not  be  boycotted  after  the  war. 

HosledbyGOOgle 
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2 —  That  Germany  should  be 
made  to  pay  dollar  for  dollar  for 
all  the  destruction  she  has  caused. 

3—  That  it  should  be  dictated 
to  Germany  as  to  where,  what 
.price  and  what  kind  of  goods  she 
shall  be  permitted  and  required 
to  produce  and  export  until  her 
debt  is  paid. 

'  4 — That  the  German  people  be 
required  to  remain  within  the 
boundaries  of  their  .own  country 
until  her  debt  to  the  world  is 
paid  in  full. 

Germany  is  comparable  to  s 
potentially  profitable  business 
which  through  the  criminal  prac- 
tices of  its  manager  and  employees 
has  run  heavily  into  debt.  It 
should  be  thrown  into  the  hands 
of  a  receiver  and  required  to 
work  its  debt  out  under  the  strict 
supervision  of  its  creditors. 

W.  F.  RiGHTOR. 


DeWitt  Advertising  Director 
of  Bennett  Papers 

E.  D.  DeWitt,  treasurer  of  the  Editor 
and  Publisher.  £ad  a  director  and  stock- 
holder in  the  company,  has  resigned  to 
become  advertising  director  of  the  New 
York  Herald,  Evening  Telegram  and 
Paris  Herald,  owned  by  the  James  Gor- 
don Bennett  estate.  Mr.  DeWitt  left 
the  Herald  to  go  to  the  Editor  and 
Publisher  in  February,  1915. 

After  graduating  from  Princeton  Uni- 
versity in  1900  he  joined  the  advertising 
staff  of  tlic  New  York  Times.  Two 
years  later  he  went  to  the  Evening  Tele- 
gram as  advertising  manager.  Subse- 
quently he  became  advertising  manager 
of  the  New  York  Herald,  and  afterward 
held  the  positions  of  business  manager 
and  general  manager.  He  spent  three 
years  in  Paris  as  the  adventising  man- 
ager of  the  New  York  Heratd. 

Ahern  Goes  to  the  New  York 
"Evening  Journal" 

H.  A.  Ahem,  advertising  manager  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  will,  on 
October  28,  become  advertising  director 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Jownal. 
Fred  Trimm  continues  as  local  advertis- 
ing manager  and  William  Collander  as 
foreign  advertising  manager. 


;A.  H.  Doplittle  in  Bureau  of 
Aircraft  Production 

A.  H.  Doolittle,  formerly  sales  and 
advertising;  manager  of  the  Zenith  Car- 
^  buretor  , Company,  Detroit,  has  joined 
'  the  Publication  Division,   Service  De- 
partment, Bureau  of  Aircraft  Produc- 
tion, Detroit: 


Advertisii^  Should  Increase, 
Provided — 

Mac  Martiit  Abvebtisihg  Agbkcy 
Sept.  23,  1918. 

Editor  of  Printers'  Ink: 

Your  letter  of  inquiry  about  the  ad- 
vertising outlook  comes  at  a  very  op- 
portune time,  as  naturally  while  I  was 
away  on  my  vacation  I  reviewed  the 
prospects  for  the  coming  winter  and 
made  my  plans  accordingly. 

I  c;in  ■  only  speak  for  the  Northwest. 
This  is  the  bread  basket  of  the  world. 
We  have  always  tried  to  confine  our 
efforts  to  accounts  that  were  essentials. 
The  only  account  whose  advertising  we 
have  been  forced  to  cancel  lately  is 
that  of  a  non-alcoholic  beverage  which 
was  making  some  headway.  Our  ac- 
counts are  for  the  most  part  food  ac- 
counts and  agricultural  implement  ac- 
counts. We  need  the  agricultural  im- 
plements to  produce  the  foods. 

In  all  cases  our  food  advertisers  have, 
been  forced  to  discontinue  their  poli- 
cies of  extending  their  territories.  In 
two  cases  food  advertisers  have  in- 
creased their  appropriations.  In  one 
case  the  appropriation  was  increased 
because  the  advertiser  realized  that  it 
would  take  more  advertising  to  sell  sev- 
enty per  cent  of  his  last  year's  output 
than  it  did  previously  to  sell  one  hun- 
dred per  cent.  In  the  other  case  the 
advertiser  had  developed  a  new' product, 
but  the  Government  took  the  entire  out- 
put. He  now  intends  to  put  the  prod- 
uct on  the  market  immediately  after 
the  war,  and  is  laying  a  foundation 
through  increasing  the  good- will  value 
of  his  name  in  relation  to  his  old 
product. 

Our  agricultural  accounts  have  more 
than  made  up  the  loss  among  the  food 

accounts. 

I  see  no  reason  why  advertising  should 
not  increase  rather  than  diminish  dur- 
ing the  next  twelve  months,  providing 
its  efforts  are  devoted  to  essentials,  al- 
though I  would  not  undertake  to  put 
a  novelty  or  any  article  with  the  style 
element  in  it  on  the  market  at  the 
present  time. 

Mac  Martin. 


John  Arthur  in  the  Service 

John  Arthur,  who  has  been  advertis- 
ing manager  manager  for  the  Duffy- 
Powers  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has 
enlisted  in  the  Naval  Aviation.  His 
position  at  the  Duffy-Powers  store  has 
been  filled  by  W.  H.  Ware,  who  for- 
merly was  connected  with  the  advertis- 
ing department  of  the  Crowiey-Milner 
store  in  Detroit. 


Turner  Mfg.  Co.  Appoints  Ad- 
vertising Manager 

Edwin  E.  Taylor,  for  the  past  ten 
years  advertising  manager  of  the  Acme 
Harvesting  Machine  Company j  Peoria, 
111.,  has  been  appointed  advertising  man- 
ager for  the  Turner  Manufacturing 
Company,  Port  Washington,  Wis,,  man- 
ufacturer of  tractors  and  engines. 

Hosted  byCjOOgle 
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A  Wonderful  Community — 

A  Remarkable  Paper 

Zanesville,  Ohio,  and  her  surrounding 
Trading  Territory,  have  an  estimated  popu- 
lation of  100,000  people  or  22,250  families. 

These  22,500  families  have  over  45,O0O 
savings  accounts  in  the  banks  of  Zanesville 
and  contiguous  industrial  towns — or  an 
average  of  two  savings  accounts  to  each 
family. 

Besides  having  the  greatest  diversity  of 
factories  of  any  city  of  its  size  in  the  country 
Zanesville  is  surrounded  by  limitless  coal, 
gas  and  oil  fields  which  produce  a  steady 
stream  of  gold  for  the  land-owner,  the 
operator  and  the  laborer. 

The  Times  Recorder  with  a  circulation 
of  20,000  reaching  nearly  every -worth- 
while family  in  this  community  is  used  ex- 
clusively by  a  majority  of  advertisers,  local 
and  foreign  combined,  the  use  of  any  other 
medium  being  an  unnecessary  and  waste- 
ful duplication  in  these  days  when  economy 
and  patriotism  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  Times  Recorder  is  represented  in  the 
National  Advertising  field  by  Robert  E.  Ward, 
225  Fifth  Ave,,  New  York  and  Mailers  Building, 
Chicago, 
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Little  Farm 
Well  Tilled 


ON  October  One,  Nine- 
teen  Hundred  Highteen, 
Six  Hundred  Thousand  Dol- 
lars' Worth  of  Advertising 
Space  in  "  PUNCH had 
been  sold  in  advance  to  Ad- 
vertisers of  high-class  goods 
and  service,  95  per  cent,  of 
whom  were  old  clients  of 
''PUNCH"  and  had  actual 
experience  of  its  extraordin- 
ary Value  to  them. 

Orders  for  1920  are  now 
being  arranged  for. 


ROY'O.  SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement  Manager^  "Punch' 
10  'Bouyerie  Street,  London 
England 


Tinted  Paper  Only -Available 
in  1919 

Use  of  Chlorine  or  Bleach  Reduced  50  Per  Cent 


Special  IVashington  Correspondence 

BY  January  1,  if  not  earlier, 
the  War  Industries  Board 
will  issue  an  order  that  will  seem- 
ingly mean  the  disappearance, 
ior  the  time  being,  of  bright 
white  paper  and  the  substitution 
in  periodicals  and  all  forms  of 
advertising  literature  of  tinted 
paper. 

This  is  the  sequel  to  the  acute 
need  for  war  purposes  of  chlorine 
or  bleach.  The  uses  of  chlorine  for 
highly  eissential  military  require- 
ments are  manifold.  As  one  il- 
lustration, it  may  be  cited  that 
bleaching  powder  affords  the  best 
preventive  of  the  effects  of  the 
deadly  mustard  gas.  The  United 
States  Government  would  like  to 
have  100  per  cent  of  the  coun- 
try's chlorine  production  but  in 
deference  to  the  needs  of  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  it  has 
been  virtually  agreed,  as  a  result 
of  conferences  at  Washington  last 
week,  to  start  with  curtailment 
which,  taking  the  industry  as  a 
whole,  will  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  50  per  cent. 

Officials  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Section  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  have  indicated  to  Printers' 
Ink  what  will  be,  in  substance, 
the  requirements  of  the  forth- 
coming order.  There  may  be 
changes  of  minor  details  but  es- 
sentially tiie  rationing  will  be  as 
below  indicated.  The  ■  use  of 
chlorine  by  any  individual  user 
in  the  bleaching  of  sulphite  pulp 
will  be  restricted  to  an  amount 
not  greater  than  40  per  cent  of 
the  amount  now  being  used.  That 
is  to  say,  the  amount  of  chlorine 
contained  in  35  per  cent  com- 
mercial'bleaching powdernow  used 
per  100  pounds  of  sulphite  pulp 
will  be  computed  and  the  user 
will  be  allowed  40  per  cent  of 
this  amount  on  each  100  pounds 
of  sulphite  pulp  hereafter  bleached. 
Variation  in  the  use  of  bleach 
per  100  pounds  of  sulphite  pulp 
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will  be  permitted  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  uniform  color, 
provided  the  average  used  per  100 
pounds  of  the  pulp  bleached  does 
not  exceed  the  permitted  use  of 
bleach  per  100  pounds. 

The  use  of  chlorine  by  any  in- 
dividual user  in  the  bleaching  of 
soda  pulp  will  be  restricted  to  an 
amount  not  greater  than  70  per 
cent  of  the  amount  now  being 
used.  Basis  of  computation  in 
35  per  cent  bleaching  powder  will 
be  relatively  the  same  as  above 
indicated!  The  use  of  chlorine 
in  the  bleaching  of  sulphate  pulp 
will  be  specifically  forbidden. 
Use  of  chlorine  in  the  bleaching 
of  recovered  old  papers  will  be 
restricted  to  an  amount  equal  to 
not  more  than  the  chlorine  con- 
tained in  one  pound  of  35  per 
cent  bleaching  powder  per  100 
pounds  of  old  paper  stock 
bleached.  The  use  of  chlorine  in 
the  bleaching  of  new  and  old 
white  rags  will  be  limited  to  one 
per  cent.  For  colored  rags  "the 
limit  per  100  pounds  of  rags  will 
be  the  chlorine  contained  in  four 
pounds  of  35  per  cent  powder. 

TAPER  WILL  BE  UNIFORM  IN  COLOR 

Dozens  of  paper  manufacturers 
participated  in  the  conference  at 
Washington.  They  were  told 
frankly  by  S.  L.  Willson  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Section  that 
while  none  of  the  sets  of  paper 
regulations  heretofore  promul- 
gated by  the  War  Industries 
Board  have  changed  the  appear- 
ance or  quality  of  paper,  the 
forthcoming  regulations  will  do 
both.  In  answer  to  questions  he 
made  it  clear  that  the  effort  will 
be  to  keep  the  papers  through- 
out the  country  as  nearly  uniform 
as  possible.  In  other  words  a 
manufacturer  will  not  be  allowed 
to  use  up  his  ration  fully  to  bleach 
a  portion  of  his  product  to  be 
offered  in  connection  with  paper 
produced  under  ^^(^"S]^ 
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-  Some  of  the  manufacturers 
pointed  out  lliat  paper  is  used 
for  a  great  variety  of  purposes, 
that  unbleached  product  might  be 
acceptable  for  some  uses,  and  that 
users  of  paper  would  be  better 
served  if  some  way  could  be  pro- 
vided whereby  different  grades 
could  be  made.  After  a  lengthy 
discussion,  however,  of  the  ques- 
tion of  allowing  manufacturers  to 
use  bleach  as  they  chose  within 
their  allowance,  it  was  announced 
as  the  decision  of  the  Govern- 
mental agency  that  all  of  the 
pulp  would  have  to  be  bleached 
40  and  70  per  cent  respectively. 

Thomas  E.  Donnelley,  chief  of 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Section,  re- 
marked that  it  seemed  to  him 
that  bleach  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary only  in  two  places,  namely 
in  soda  pulp  and  in  colored  rags. 
He  claimed  that  it  is  not  necess- 
sary  to  have  as  "good"  paper  as 
has  been  demanded  on  account 
of  three-color  work,  about  90 
per  cent  of  three  color  work  be- 
ing printed  on  coated  papers  ;  and 
commented  that  the  talk  with  re- 
spect to  the  permanency  of  rec- 
ords was  "mostly  talk."  Various 
manufacturers  pointed  out  that 
bleach  has  other  functions  than 
diat  of  color  in  paper  manufac- 
ture and  predictions  were  made 
by  the  representative  of  the 
Hammermill  Paper  Company  and 
others  that  pitch  or  resin  trou- 
bles would  interfere  with  the  op- 
eration of  paper  machines  if  an 
attempt  was  made  to  put  over 
pulp  in  unbleached  condition.  Mr. 
Willson,  the  War  Industries 
Board's  specialist  in  charge  of 
chlorine  curtaihnent,  tells  Print- 
ers' Ink  that  he  feels  that  th$ 
blow  will  be  softened  for  adver- 
tisers owing  to  the  circumstance 
that  so  many  of  them  have  in  re- 
cent years  come  by  preference  to 
the  use  of  tinted  papers. 

Brisbane  Buj^  the  Milwaukee 
"Evening  Wisconsin" 

Arthur  Brisbane,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Journal,  and  owner  of 
the  Washington,  D.  C.  Times,  has  pur- 
chased the  Milwaukee  Evening  Wiscon- 
sin. The  paper  was  founded  in  1847 
and  has  occupied  a  leading  place  among 
the  newspapers  of  the  state.  Mr.  Bris- 
bane has  stated  that  he  is  the  sole  owner 
of  the  property. 


Keeping  Track  of  Paper  Used 
by  Newspapers 

Publishers  of  newspapers  throuKbottt 
the  country  will  be  interested  in  know- 
ing the  methods  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  in  enforcing  the  rulings  for  con- 
servation of  print  paper. 

G.  J.  Palmer,  Chief  of  the  Newspaper 
Section,  Pulp  and  Paper  Division,  War 
Industries  Board,  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  as  fast  as  reports  re- 
ceived can  be  analyzed  those  daily  and 
Sunday  newspapers  that  have  exceeded 
their  quota  of  reading  matter  for  the 
past  month,  will  be  notified  that  during 
the  present  month  they  must  not  only 
bring  their  percentage  down  to  the  re- 
i^uired  figure,  but  must  make  an  addi- 
tional reduction  in  reading  matter  to 
overcome  the  excess  used  during  the 
past  month. 

This  information  will  be  of  particular 
value  to  publishers  as  it  will  enable  them 
gradually  to 'absorb  this  reduction  with- 
out waiting  for  the  notice  to  reach  them. 

Where  a  publisher  persists  in  his  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  rule  in  question, 
further  action  will  follow  eventually  af- 
fecting his  supply  of  print  paper.  . 

Publishers  of  country  weekly  news- 
papers in  most  instances  have  not  yet 
received  the  forms  on  which  to  make 
their  reports  owing  to  the  congestion  in 
departments  in  Washington  affecting  the 
speed  with  which  blanks  may  be  pre- 
pared and  printed.  These  blanks  will  go 
out  shortly,  however,  and  this  class  of 
publisher  may  protect  himself  in  the 
meantime  by  using  15  per  cent  less  ton- 
nage each  month  tnan  tue  monthly  aver- 
age used  for  the  first  six  months  of  1918. 

Six  Point  League's  New 
Directory 

The  Six-Point  League,  New  York,  has 
confuted  the  fifth  annual  revision  of 
its  Directory  of  Eastern  Newspaper  Ad- 
vertisers and  Agents.  The  hst  of  the 
former  is  arranged  geographically  and 
gives,  in  most  instances,  the  names  of 
the  product  advertised,  advertising  man- 
ager and  agency.  In  the  agency  list 
the  names  of  the  agency  principals  are 
given  wherever  the  information  could 
be  secured.  . 


F.  S.  Richardes  with  W.  H. 
Stone  Co. 

Fred  S.  Richardes,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  copy  department  of  Mc- 
Connell  &  Fergusson's  Winnipeg  ofQce, 
has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
mail-order  department  of  the  W.  H. 
Stone  Co.,  Limited,  Winnipeg.  He  lias 
also  been  made  a  partner  in  .  tiie 
concern. 


An  Officer  of  Carpenter- Webbe 
Co. 

John  S.  King,  formerly  director  of 
copy  for  The  Fowler- Simpson  Company, 
Cleveland,  has  been  elected  a  director 
and  secretary  of  '  O^e  GarpemenW^be 
Company  of  the  same  city.  ^ 
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To  Motor  and 
Truck  Manufacturers 

260,000.000  busluU  ol  Wt— per^sli- 
alile  comxnoditry — must  l>e  transported 
to  markets  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  fruit  grower  depends  on  motor 
trucks  to  perform  tke  greater  part  of 
tkis  task.  Your  most  direct  appeal  to 
tkia  prosperous  ^roup  of  truck  users  is 
tkrougk  tke  pages  of  tke  American 
Fruit  Grower.  Xkere  is  no  otker 
national  journal  devoted  to  kis  special 
problems. 

The  New  Rate  of  $1.25  per  agate  line  flat  goes 
into  effect  January  1.  1919,  but  contracts  for  speci- 
fied space  rcBeived  prior  to  tbat  date  may  hold  the 
old  rate  of  $1.00        agate  line  up  to  Au^t,  1919, 

inclusive. 

AMERICAN 
FRUIT  GROWER 

The  National  Fruit  Journal  of  America 

Guaranteed  minmum  circulation,  175,000  montUy 

SAMUEL  ADAMS,  Publisher 


Advertising  B-epregentattv* 

JOHN  M.  BRANHAM  COMPANY 

Ckicigo  New  York 

Mallsn  Bldd.  Brunswick  Bldtf. 

.    Detroit  Atlanta 
Krufle  Bldg.  Candler  Bids. 


St.  Lauia 
Ckeniiol  Bldg. 
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tising  Service  Carries 
jssage  direct  to  the 
}f  Greater  'New  York 

MILLION  Passengers  Yearly 
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ome  Boroughs  Gar  Adv.  Co.,  Inc. 
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"On  the  Blue  Faper— That's  it! 

The  letter  from  the  Chicago  office  is 
quickly  found  when  the  letterhead  has  its 
distinctive  hue.  There's  not  an  instant's 
delay  if  your  house  is  one  of  the  many 
which  have  proved  the  wisdom  of  using 
HammermiU  Bond  for  all  their  printing 
needs. 

As  a  matter  of  war  economy,  and  in 
co-operation  with  the  Government,  we 

have  cut  six  colors  from  our  line  but 
HammermiU  Bond  is  still  made  in  Blue, 
Pink,  Green,  Canary,  Goldenrod,  Buff, 
and  White,  and  in  three  finishes— giving 
a  bond,  a  ripple  and  a  linen  effect.  A 
HammermiU  Portfolio,  "The  Signal  Sys- 
tem," deals  particularly  with  indentifica- 
tion  by  color.    Let  us  send  it  to  you. 

There  are  other  Hamraermill  Portfoiios  of 
printed  forms,  a  different  portfolio  for  practi- 
cally every  business.  Write  us,  and  we  will 
send  you  the  one  that  will  help  you  most  in 
building  up  system  and  preventing  delays  and 
mistakes.    Printers  may  have  the  full  set, 

HAMMERMILL  PAPER  CO.,  ERIE,  PA. 


ZiOokfbr  this  wateT-mark—it  is  our  word  of  honor  to  the  jmblie 


•■  Tit  Urffij  Bumtii  Ptpir" 
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Fixes  Price  of  Canada's 
Newsprint 

R.  A.  Pringle,  Canadian  Paper 
Controller,  Sets  Prices  and  Or- 
ders Immediate  Conservation  of 
Paper— Price  Is  $69  Per  Ton  in 
Carload  Lots — Economies  That 
Are  Forecasted 


By  H.  C.  Lowrey 

Toronto,  Canada 


THE  Canadian  Paper  Con- 
troller, R.  A.  Pringle,  has  set 
a  new  price  for  newsprint,  to  be 
effective  immediately  and  retro- 
active from  July  1,  1918.  The  new 
price  is  $69  per  ton  instead  of 
$57  previously  obtaining.  This 
price  will  be  effective  till  Decem- 
ber 1  and  applies  to  all  Canadian 
mills  except  the  one  at  Fort 
Frances,  which  is  permitted  to  set 
a  price  of  $74,  subject  to  certain 
deductions  for  freight  and  duty 
on  sulphite. 

The  new  price  is  not  acceptable 
to  either  the  papermakers  or  the 
newspapers,  and  both  sides  are  ap- 
pealing against  the  finding  of  the 
Controller.  In  all  probabihty,  the 
inquiry  will  accomplish  little  in 
the  way  of  price  reduction  under 
the  present  system  of  adjudication 
owing:  to  the  fact  that  much  per- 
tinent evidence  as  to  the  existence 
of  an  alleged  price  agreement  has 
been  ruled  out,  with  the  result  that 
the  publishers  withdrew  from  the 
investigation  in  protest.  The  re- 
cent sessions  of  the  inquiry  were 
summoned  on  such  short  notice 
that  the  publishers  had  no  time 
to  prepare  a  brief  from  the 
lengthy  auditors'  report  into  man- 
ufacturing costs. 

The  Paper  Controller  set  the 
price  of  paper  as  follows:  Roll 
news,  in  car  lots,  $3.45  per  hun- 
dred pounds ;  less  than  car  lots, 
$3.52^  per  hundredweight;  sheet 
news  in  car  lots,  $3.80  per  hun- 
dredweight ;  less  than  car  lots, 
$3.92>^— all  prices  f.  o.  b.  In 
doing  so,  he  made  it  plain  that 
every  effort  would  be  made  to  ef- 
fect price  reduction  through  pref- 
erential freight  and  tariff  ar- 
rangements at  &e  Fort  Frances 


mill  in  order  that  western  Can- 
ada publishers  should  enjoy  the 
same  paper  costs  as  in  the  east. 

The  commission  to  be  paid  to 
paper  jobbers  was  fixed  at  the 
maximum  of  15  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight in  car  lots,  40  cents 
on  less  than  car  lots  and  60  cents 
on  less  than  ton  lots. 

In  handing  down  this  new  price, 
the  Controller  appended  a  few 
regulations  for  the  publishers  and 
at  the  same  time  again  invited  the 
publishers  to  come  forward  and 
put  in  any  new  evidence  they 
might  have  to  offer.  New  regula- 
tions for  the  consel-vatiott  of 
newsprint  will  be  brct^ht  down 
in  the  immediate  future  to  follow 
along  the  lines  of  those  recently 
promulgated  in  Washington.  No 
new  morning  or  evening  news- 
papers will  be  permitted  to  begin 
publication  during  the  war,  and 
all  now  publishing  will  be  re- 
quired to  reduce  by  a  condensa- 
tion of  news  the  amount  of  papa- 
being  consumed.  Comic  sections 
and  supplements  will  likely  go 
overboard,  as  well  as  much  of  the 
feature  stuff. 

The  newspapers  are  confronted 
with  the  urgent  necessity  of  in- 
creasing their  revenues  to  take 
care  of  this  higher  newsprint 
cost.  Under  present  conditions,  it 
appears  more  than  fair  that  the 
subscriber  should  foot  the  bill 
rather  than  the  advertiser.  The 
rates  to  both  may  advance,  though 
it  is  more  likely  that  the  sub- 
scriber will  be  the  one  assessed. 
The  Montreal  Gazette  advanced, 
its  subscription  price  to  three 
cents  about  two  weeks  ago  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  higher  price  for 
paper.  The  general  increase  in 
subscription  rates  put  into  force 
during  the  past  eighteen  months 
ha^  had  the  general  effect  of  im- 
proving circulations.  In  most  in- 
stances the  net  paid  circulations 
have  been  increased  in  quantity 
and  have  become  more  stable. 
This  latter  is  due  perhaps  to  the 
elimination  of  duplication  plus  the 
increased  reader  interest  resulting 
from  the  increased  outlay  required 
from  the  subscriber.  Having  to 
pay  more  for  his  paper  he  values 
it  more.  t-^r^i-iXn 
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Direct  Mail  Men  to  Make  Paper 
Saving  Plans 

Methods  of  Cutting  Down  Paper  Used  Discussed  at  Convention — ^Better 
Letters  Conference  Plans  Improvement  Campaign 


THE  National  Direct  Mail  Ad- 
vertising Association,  in  Chi- 
cago last  week,  pledged  itself  to 
malce  a  saving  of  25  per  cent  in 
the  total  tonnage  of  paper  used 
in  the  production  of  direct  ad- 
vertising. 

This  action  was  taken  in  re- 
sponse to  a  communication  to  the 
association  from  E.  O.  Merchant, 
of  the  Paper  Economy  Division 
of  the  War  Industries  Board, 
which  said: 

"We  understand  that  there  is 
going  to  be  a  conference  of  direct 
mail  advertisers  on  October  9th 
to  12th  to  consider  the  use  of 
mail  power  to  replace  man  power. 

"In  connection  with  our  cam- 
paign for'  paper  economy  in  the 
use  of  paper  we  .  have  received  a 
large  number  of  communications 
from  business  concerns  complain- 
ing about  the  waste  of  paper  re- 
sulting from  circular  advertising. 
They  state  that  they  do  not  have 
the  time,  nor  the  office  force  to 
open  and  look  through  the  large 
number  of  circulars  which  they 
receive  and  they  are,  therefore, 
obliged  to  put  them  in  the  waste 
basket  unopened. 

"As  a  result  of  these  communi- 
cations we  now  have  under  con- 
sideration the  advisability  of  is- 
suing a  ruling  which  would  great- 
ly reduce,  or  entirely  eliminate 
direct  circular  advertising,  and 
it  occurred  to  us  that  this  matter 
should  be  discussed  at  your  con- 
ference and  definite  recommenda- 
tions made  to  this  oMce  regarding 
this  matter. 

"The  communications  which  we 
receive  indicate  that  the  circulars 
tend  to  create  an  unfavorable  im- 
pression in  the  minds  of  the  per- 
sons to  whom  they  are  addressed 
rather  than  the  opposite,  and  this 
raises  the  question  whether  direct 
circular  advertising  actually  pays 
^under  present  conditions.  If,  it 
does  pay  and  does  get  -  results 
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what  can  be  done  to  free  the 
mails  of  circulars  addressed  to 
persons  who  do  not  want  them 
and  who  will  not  open  them? 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you  regarding  this  matter  at  your 
earliest  convenience." 

The  matter  brouf^t  out  a  heat- 
ed discussion  in  the  convention, 
some  members  declaring  it  un- 
tiiinkable  that  the  Government 
should  contemplate  such  drastic 
regulations  of  direct  advertising. 

Homer  J.  Buckley,  the  presid- 
ing officer,  was  instructed  to  ap- 
point the  best  committee  he  pos- 
sibly could  find,  this  committee 
to  study  the  subject'  from  all  an- 
gles and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Paper  Economy  Di- 
vision that  would  be  fair  to  all 
concerned.  He  appointed  John 
C,  McCIure,  Chicago ;  Byron  Bolt. 
Chicago ;  Martin  Tuttle,  Des 
Moines,  la.;  Tim  Thrift,  Cleve- 
land, O. ;  E.  G.  Wier,  Dowagiac, 
Mich. ;  Robert  C.  Fay,  Chicago ; 
Herbert  O.  Ross,  St.  Louis. 

SAVING  THE  TWENTY-FIVE  PEE  CENT 

The  ,  committee's  report  pledged 
the  association  to  the  25  per  cent 
saving,  above  referred  to,  and  sug- 
gested that  the  War  ,  Industries 
Board  make  the  saving  practicable 
by  issuing  a  ruling  covering  these 
points : 

Restricting  printing  runs  to  ac- 
tual requirements. 

Discouraging  hoarding  of  pa- 
per. 

Reducing  all  advertising  sizes 
to  the  minimum  size  practical  for 
the  purpose  intended. 

Whenever  possible  combining  a 
number  of  pieces  in  one,  thereby 
reducing  the  number  of  mailings 
in  a  campaign. 

.  Change  sizes  if  necessary  to  cut 
without  waste. 

Use  lighter  weight  wheftever 
practical. 

■  Elimination' ^of^ig^gf^ugh 
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the  United  Effort  of  Great  Nations— the 
United  Effort  of  America  and  Our  Allies 


TTipM  are  the  days  of  Bl^ 
Tilings.  On  the  biitt1«*fni&ta 
and  hvTC  at  hottie  we  aK  sar- 

rtHuMs  ooitedly  secured. 

One  of  ihc  tliinffi  we  are 
Ifjirning  is  tte  valae  of  prw- 
n'sicH — accuracy  in  mtat  ana 
execution,  Vfh^t  a  lesaoa  for 
faosiflCBs! 

To-ttiarrow  advertisioc  asd 
selling  will  show  tbb  tesBOU  Of*- 
nlied.  Nn  longer  witt  llW  oo- 
jectivis  be  a  matter  of  piew< 
vrortc — and  ctot  part  wul  he 
taken  to  reach  it. 

Imagine  a  shrll  cj^pLoding  be- 
fore its  objcclive  is  reached — 
that  shell,  and  iill  th«  effort  if 


tbe  pTanninK^  all  ibc  worlc  L.>i 

VfflStcrl. 

r^ct  thr  iniHlity  strength  nf 
Fi.i'iKvt  lt  tliL"  irrrtaintT  of  what 
fa-.i  he  irx|irctcd  of  it — be  yOlir 
Kuidt  in  selectimg  stock  for 
>our  future  maillne  pieces.  Re- 
member, the  war  is  teachii^g 
prflfllstoik^ytia  must  be  sure 
four  direct  advertidjig  reaches 
Its  ohjeetiTe^  jroar  prospects, 

Uftkft  predaion  ^Dflr  irateb- 
word.  B«]id  for  amt  book  of 
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When  all  ia  said 

and  done,  there 
13  only  one  thing 
worth-while  from 
an  advertising 
standpoint — 
that's  the 
RESULT. 
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Prcttiness  in  il- 
lustration, while 
generally  desir- 
ab]e»  is  vatu^le 
only  when  prop- 
erly a|^>tiedL 


The  Two  Illustrations  Shown  Here 

Are  miniatures  of  coverB  from  folders  prepared  by  us 
for  clients.  They  were  printed  in  three  colors  and 
were  extraordinarily  beautiful,  but  above  ^H—They 
Produced  Results, 

Let  Us  Send  You  Our  Big  Letter— 

It  will  tell  you  considerablv  more  about  our  service 
than  we  can  tell  you  here.  It  also  shows,  in  color, 
several  campaigns  recently  prepared  by  us.  No  ob- 
ligation entailed.   Write  for  it  today* 

THE  HORSTING  COR^M^Y 

QATc-G  nFVFl  OPMF.NT— ADVERTISING 
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the    revision    of    mailing  lists. 

So  plan  our  direct  mail  adver- 
tising folders  that  they  will  be 
self-contained,  thereby  saving  use 
of  envelopes. 

Where  envelopes  are  necessary 
to  effect  a  saving  by  using  lighter 
weights  and  smaller  sizes. 

By  recommending  self-covers 
for  catalogues,  booklets  and 
house-organs. 

It  further  was  recommended 
that  the .  War  Industries  Board 
requires  that  every  order  for 
printing  shall  contain  this  notice: 

"I  (or  we)  do  affirm  that  the 
above  order  is  in  accordance  with 
the  order  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  of    date  as  it  ef- 

fects the  saving  of  paper." 

The  convention  ordered  that  a 
detailed  brief  on  the  subject  be 
submitted  to  the  War  Industries 
Board  as  soon  as  possible. 

Conservation  of  paper  came  up 
also  before  the  house-organ  sec- 
tion of  the  convention.  Robert 
E.  Ramsey,  presiding,  announced 
that  a  ruling  on  this  subject  as 
related  to  house-organs  had  been 
received. 

In  brief,  the  War  Industries 
Board  rules  that  in  house-organs 
the  paper  tonnage  be  reduced  at 
least  25  per  cent-  The  original 
method  of  making  such  reduction' 
is  left  largely  to  the  discretion 
of  the  house-organ  publisher.  It 
may  be  effected  through  reducing 
the  dimensions  of  the  paper,  using 
a  lighter  weight  paper,  or  cutting 
the  mailing  list.  No  new  house- 
organ  may  be  established  unless 
it  can  be  shown  to  make  possible 
a  net  saving  in  paper  or  in  trav- 
eling salesmen. 

The  convention  ordered  that  a 
telegram  pledging  the  most  en- 
thusiastic support  of  the  members 
in  carrying  out  the  letter  of  the 
house-organ  ruling  be  sent  to 
Washington.  This  was  signed  by 
Alex.  Candee,  of  the  National 
Enameling,  and  Stamping  Com- 
pany; George  F.  Whitsett,  of  the 
International  Harvester  Com- 
pany; S.  B.  Herd,  of  the  East- 
man Kodak  Company ;  Elmer 
Burrell,  of  the  Packard  Motor 
Company ;  Harry  B.  Mason,  of 
Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 


.  The  Better  Business  Letters 
Conference,  which  met  in  con- 
junction with  the  Direct  Mail 
Advertising  Association,  effected 
an  important  change  in  organiza- 
tion. Heretofore  it  has  been  pro- 
ceeding under  the  direction  of  a 
committee.  It  changed  its  name 
to  the  Better  Letters  Association 
and  adopted  a  constitution.  H.  N. 
Rasely,  of  the  Norton  Company, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  was  elected 
secretary  and  treasurer.  Eight 
directors  also  were  chosen  with 
orders  to  choose  a  president  as 
soon  as  possible  and  complete  all 
the  necessary  details  of  organiza- 
tion. 

TO  ■  Educate  exporters  in  lett^- 

WRITING 

The  Better  Letters  Association 
will  undertake  to  spread  informa- 
tion as  to  better  letters  and  en- 
courage the  study  of  business 
correspondence,  with  special  at- 
tention to  export  business.  It 
will  do  this  in  a  concrete  way 
through  a  committee  whidi  shall- 
act  as  a  clearing  house  and .  re- 
search organization  to  procure, 
compile  and  disseminate  ideas  for 
the  bettering  of  correspondence. 

The  first  important  work  of 
the  association  in  this  respect  will 
be  the  compilation  of  a  corre- 
spondence course  for  exporters. 
This  will  be  done  at  the  direct 
request  of  the  Government  and 
will  be  distributed  under  Govern- 
ment direction. 

The  idea  was  brought  before 
the  association  bv  Dr.  R.  S.  Mac- 
Elwee,  of  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education.  Dr.  Mac- 
Elwee  announced  that  his  board 
had  prepared  a  course  for  ex- 
porters taking  in  several  impor- 
tant lines  of  activity.  All  the 
courses  were  complete,  he  said, 
but  the  correspondence  outline. 
In  behalf  of  the  Government,  he 
asked  if  the  Better  Letters  As- 
sociation would  take  charge  of 
the_  correspondence  end.  The 
invitation  was  enthusiastically  ac- 
cepted and  a  committee  appoint- 
ed to  work  out  the  details. 

The  course  will  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  any  exporter.  It  will 
be  distributed  thmugh  chambers 
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of  commerce,  universities  and 
other  agencies.  Dr.  MacElwee 
went  to  Madison,  Wis.,  from  Chi- 
cago, to  take  the  matter  iip  with 
the  Universily  of  Wisconsin, 
which  will  be  the  distributing 
point  of  the  course  for'  the  ex- 
porters of  Wisconsin  and  adja- 
cent territory.  Another  center  of 
activity  will  be  the  University  of 
Illinois,  at  Urbana. 

Dr.  MacElwee  made  an  address 
on  Foreign  Trade  correspondence 
in  which  he  emphasized  the  im- 
portant point  that  while  the  for- 
eign buyer  is  as  amenable  to  per- 
suasion by  letter  as-  is  the  Amer- 
ican buyer,  the  appeal  to  him 
must  be  radically  different.  The 
American  snappy  business  letter 
does  not  produce  a  good  effect 
on  the  overseas  customer.  His 
psychology  is  different.  Hence, 
he  must  be  studied  so  the  appeal 
to  him  may  be  intelligently 
phrased.  The  Spanish-American 
buyer,  for  example,  hkes  rather 
effusive  ,  politeness.  A  straight- 
forward business  letter  may  appear 
to  him  as  being  abrupt  or  even 
rude.  Propei"  methods  of  ap- 
proach, Dr.  MacElwee  said,  would 
be  worked  out  in  the  Govern- 
ment correspondence  course. 

Professor  E.  H.  Gardner,  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  said 
he  regarded  the  problem  of 
"turnover  of  customers"  as  being 
one  of  the  biggest  things  to  solve 
in  getting  business  by  mail. 
Keeping  customers,  he  said,  is 
even  more  important  than  gain- 
ing them.  He  thought  some  sur- 
prising and  alarming  facts  would 
present  themselves  to  the  manufac- 
turer who  would  take  the  trouble 
to  analyze  the  results  of  his  cor- 
respondence and  note  the  large 
number  of  new  customers  required 
to  take  the  place  of  those  lost. 

The  Direct  Mail  Advertising 
Association  elected  these  officers : 

*  President,  Robert  E.  Ramsey, 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. ;  vice-president, 
Robert  C.  Fay,  Chicago;  secre- 
tary, Herbert  O.  Ross,  St.  Louis; 
treasurer,  Frank  Hubbell,  Cleve- 
land, O,  Board  of  governors, 
Alexander  Candee,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. ;  R.  E.  Tweed,  Philadelphia  ; 

Qifford  Elvins,  Toronto ;  Mar- 
tin Tuttle,  Des  Moines;  Homer 
J.  Buckley,  Chicago.. 


The  two  associations  combined 
on  the  annual  dinner.  The  pro- 
gramme was  in  charge  of  the 
Advertising  League  of  Kalama- 
zoo, Mich.  Large  trenches  of 
Kalamazoo  celery,  sticking  in 
real  dirt,  extended  down  the  cen- 
ters of  the  banquet  tables.  "The 
best  banquet  I  ever  attended,"  was 
the  general  verdict. 

An  Apologist  For  Gerald  Stan- 
ley Lee 

Calkins  &  Hou>bn 

October  14,  1918. 

Editor  of  Printers'  Ink: 

I  cannot  help  taking  issu6  witli  your 
esteemed  correspondent,  E.  T.  Mere- 
dith, in  his  criticism  of  Gerald  Stanley 
Lee's  stuff. 

Without  respect  to  the  goodness  or 
badness  of  the  Post  article  (though  I 
confess  that  much  of  it  interests  me)  I 
feel  that  Mr.  Meredith  wrongly  diag- 
noses its  effect  on  the  Liberty  Loan  ad- 
vertising. 

If  I  could  hire  Mr.  Lee  to  write  an 
article  in  the  same  vein  about  the  ad- 
vertising of  one  of  our  clients  and  get 
it  published  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  I  am  sure  the  client  would  gladly 
pay  Mr.  Lee  the  $25,000  that  Mr.  Mere- 
aian  estimates  the  space  in  the  Post  to 
be  worth. 

Discussion  of  advertising  does  not  af- 
fect the  value  of  the  advertising.  Dis- 
cussion is  publicity.  Discussion  never 
hurt  the  sale  of  a  book,  however  adverse 
the  discussion  to  the  book.  Mr.  Lee's 
article,  if  it  has  any  efEect  at  all,  makes 
more  people  look  more  closely  at  more 
Liberty  Loan  advertising.  But  the  arti- 
cle does  not  have  a  great  deal  of  effect. 
It  will  interest  only  those  interested  in 
advertising,  a  very  small  part  of  the 
circulation  of  the  Post.  I  doubt  if  any- 
one else  will  read  it  through.  I  wish 
they  would.  It  would  be  for  the  good 
of  all  advertising  to  have  2,000,000  peo- 
ple vitally  interested  in  how  advertising 
should  be  done. 

And  every  advertising  man  is  inter- 
ested in  Mr.  Lee's,  or  anybody's,  idea  of 
how  he  wants  to  be  advertised  to. 

Earnest  Elmo  Calkins. 

Woodwards,  Incorporated,  Re- 
organized 

R.  L.  Whitton  has  resigned  as  presi- 
dent and  director  of  Woodwards,  In- 
corporated, Chicago.  New  oificers  elected 
are:  president,  Walter  B.  Woodward; 
vice-president  and  general  manager,  C. 
Leon  Barritt;  secretary,  Geo.  E.  Ing- 
ham: and  treasurer,  Louis'  B.  Wood- 
ward, 


Johnson  Joins  Baltimore  "Sun" 

E.  E.  Johnson,  for  the  past  five  years 
in  the  advertising  department  of  the 
St.  .Louis  Rep3ibl*c,  has.  resigned  to  be- 
come assistant '<bi»ikes9 -raanaeer -of  the 
Baltimore  Sun. 
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The  Religious  Press 

Without  ostentation,  but  a  stranger  to 
"pussyfooting." 

Without  noise,  yet  with  no  uncer- 
tain sound. 

Without  muckraking,  but  supplanting 
injustice  with  justice;  falsehood  with 
truth;  evil  with  righteousness;  prej- 
udice with  reason. 

Constructive,  not  destructive. 

Optimistic;  conservative;  inspirational; 
aggressive;  holding  fast  to  Faith; 
Hope;  Charity;   the  Golden  Rule. 

This  is  the  Religious  Press. 

Space  sold  in  large  or  small  units. 

Three  million  or  three  thousand. 

National  or  sectional. 


— Unlike  other  periodicals,  the  Religious  Press, 
as  a  class,  has  not  ashed  advertisers  to  pay 
increased  production  costs  by  rate  advances 
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Divide  a  Cent  by  Two 


Then  you  have  the  cost  per  line  per  thousand' 
circulation,  for  advertising  in  Association  Men. 
In  fact  you  get  more  than  a  thousand  because  this 
rate  is  based  on  only  200,000  circulation,  and  the 
October  issue  carried  a  net  paid  circulation  of 
275,617.  Can't  tell  what  November  will  be,  but  it 
looks  as  though  it  will  go  over  290,000. 

Here  is  a  situation  in  the  magazine  Held  you 
possibly  haven't  realized  before.  Association 
Men  has  grown  and  is  growing  constantly. 

Get  rid  of  your  old  idea  that  Association  Men 
is  a  strictly  class  publication  for  Y.  M.  C.  A.  people 
only.  It  is  all  that  but  a  lot  more,  too.  Associa- 
tion Men  is  "the  class  magazine  of  general  in- 
terest," and  that  interest  has  materialized  into 
subscriptions. 

Take  a  copy  along  home  some  evening  and  look 
it  over.  You  can  easily  figure  out  for  yourself  why 
people  want  to  read  it,  what  kind  of  people  they 
are  and  why  there  are  so  many  of  them. 

No  more  argximent  will  be  necessary.  Associa- 
tion Men  belongs  on  your  list  because  it  has  earned 
its  place  there.  Put  it  on.  The  rate  is  $1  a  line, 
$420  a  page. 
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*Ae  class  magazine  of  general  interest 

F.  C.  FREEMAN,  Bunness  Manager      A.  P.  JOPDYKE,  Advertising  Manager 
347  Madison -Avenue,  New  York 

CHA5.  L.  EMRICH,  19  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  R.  G.  McHENRY 


German  Banking  System  Backs  Up 
German  Business  Competition 

It's  Aggressive  and  Energetic  and  a  Creature  of  the  State — Leading; Baxilc$f 
and  Their  Business  Specialties 

By  J.  T.  M. 


GERMANY'S  banking  system 
is  the  most  modern,  the  most 
elastic,  the  most  enterprising  of 
any  in  existence.  Unhampered 
by  old  traditions  of  conservatism, 
it  grew  along  new  lines  corre- 
sponding with  the  growth  of  Ger- 
many as  a  State.  It  made  pos- 
sible Germany's  marvelous  indus- 
trial development  and  her  amaz- 
ing commercial  expansion.  Such 
is  the  German  view. 

England's  banking  system,  con- 
tinued, on  old  fogy  principles, 
has  been  a  handicap  to  that  coun- 
try— which  otherwise  enjoyed  ex- 
traordinary advantages — ^in  the 
race  among  the  nations  during 
llie  last  twenty  years.  France  and 
America — always  according  to  the 
German  view — have  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  modeled  their  sys- 
tems on  that  of  England. 

In  these  countries  the  banks  of 
deposit  conduct  an  extremely  cau- 
tious form  of  commercial  transac- 
tions, covering  the  use  of  funds 
with  bullion  and  with  short  notes 
backed  by  unequivocal  security, 
while  giving  little  or  no  return 
to  the  mere  depositors  whose 
funds  are  utilized  in  the  transac- 
tions. The  business  banks  and 
credit  institutions  are  hardly  less 
conservative,  furnishing,  confirm- 
ing or  extending  credit  where 
credit  is  already  to  a  degree  es- 
tablished and  doing  nothing  for 
new  development.  The  inventive 
genius,  planning  epoch-making 
innovations;  or  the  business  man 
of  superior  acumen  and  energy 
eager  to  blaze  new  trails  and  con- 
quer new  worlds,  is  left  to  com- 
pete in  the  open  market  for  funds 
with  the  wild-cat  promoter  prom- 
ising fabulous  rewards  for  the 
public's  money,  which  the  policy 
of  the  deposit  banks  has  failed  to 
draw  widiin  their  protection. 
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In  Germany,  by  contrast,  the 
banks  are  all  things  to  all  men — 
deposit  banks  to  the  person  wish- 
ing to  keep  his  capital  liquid, 
credit  banks  to  the  business  man, 
and  promotion  banks  to  those 
seeking  capital  for  new  ventures 
or  for  greater  '  expansion.  The 
wild-cat  promoter  can  have  but 
meagre  pickings  where,  as  in  Ger- 
many, the  deposit  banks  common- 
ly pay  interest  to  depositors  of 
six  or  eight  per  cent  a  year. 
Where,  as  in'  Germany,  the  same 
deposit  banks  are  the  great  pro- 
motion agencies  of  the  State,  co- 
operating with  the  Government 
in  the  united  effort  to  give  the 
most  vigorous  impulse  to  industry 
and  commerce,  to  national  wealth 
and  well-being,  the  worries  that 
obsess  the  progressive  business 
man  in  countries  like  England, 
France  and  the  United  States  re- 
garding credits  and  bank  assist- 
ance cannot  arise.  And  as  for  the 
seer,  the  man  with  vision,  the  man 
with  the  big  ideas  and  keen  judg- 
ment, why,  in  a  country  hke  Ger- 
many, he  is  in  his  seventh  heaven. 

NO  TIME  FOR  OLD  METHODS  IN  GER- 
MANY 

Where  would  Germany  be  to- 
day if  she  had  been  content  to 
follow  the  old  snail-pace  financial 
method  of  the  countries  older 
than  she,  commercially  speaking; 
if,  lacking  capital,  she  had  to  cre- 
ate capital  progressively  to  jus- 
tify the  development  of  her  in- 
dustries, and  if  she  had  to  insist 
on  credits  being  established  by 
her  manufacturers  and  her  mer- 
chants ahead  of  commercial  ex- 
pansion ? 

Germany  knew  that,  if  she  was 
to  take  her  rightful  place  quickly 
among  the  leader  nations,  she 
must  mobilize  her,capital  ior  in- 
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tensive  use,  she  must  pennit  her 
banks  to  offer  real  inducements 
to  depositors,  she  must  build  fac- 
tories, create  industries,  develop 
credits,  exploit  the  available  mar- 
kets and  open  new  markets  for 
herself  and  do  all  these  things, 
not  in  orderly  progression,  but  at 
the  same  time  and  with  the  ut- 
most possible  energy.  To  effect 
this  result  her  banking  system 
must  be  a  national  banking  system 
in  the  truest  sense,  joining  in  the 
risks,  aiding  those  engaged  in  the 
other  branches  of  the  endeavor, 
relieving  the  captains  of  industry 
and  of  commerce  of  the  burden 
of  financial  worry.  Banking  must 
not  remain  aloof  but  must  be  the 
handmaiden  of  industry,  transpor- 
tation, commerce,  agriculture,  sci- 
ence. Germany's  new  way  was 
the  right  way.  It  allowed  her  to 
catch  up  with  those  who  had  a 
long  start  over  her.  It  showed 
her  that  ultimate  supremacy  was 
hers,  if  only  the  other  nations 
would  go  on  adhering  to  their 
old  banking  systems. 

Such  is  the  view  of  Germany's 
banking  system  held,  not  merely 
by  Germans,  but  by  not  a  few 
business  men  in  this  and  other 
countries. 

VISWS   OF   BAKKEHS    OF  OTHER 
NATIONS 

The  Englishman  who  knows  his 
side  of  the  business  may  well  con- 
cede many  of  the  German  claims. 
And  then  he  may  declare,  with 
absolute  truth,  that  Germany^s 
banking  system  led  to  the  present 
,  world  war.  The  wild  career  of 
financial  development,  the  reck- 
less multiplying  of  factories,  the 
feverish  piling  up  of  products, 
the  struggle  for  the  markets,  had 
caused  among  far-sighted  men 
everyTvhere  the  gravest  apprehen- 
sions for  the  day  when  the  proc- 
ess of  pyramiding  would  bring 
its  inevitable  consequences,  when 
Germany  would  find  herself  face 
to  face  with  the  fact  that  the 
other  nations  would'  resist  her 
violent  invasion  of  their  rights, 
that  the  Wirtschafts-Krieg  ('^eco- 
nomic war")  which  in  her  drunk- 
en frenzy  she  had  told  herself 


would  give  her  victory  and  com- 
mercial dominion,  was  leading  her 
to  the  war  of  blood.  .Her  pyra- 
mid was  tottering,  her  banking 
bubble  was  at  the  bursting  point 
when  in  the  summer  of  1914  she 
decided  to  invoke  the  supreme 
gage  for  final  and  permanent  suc- 
cess. Huge  enterprises  had  been 
created  with  an  insufficiency  of 
capital  behind  them.  The  German 
banks  were  responsible  for  the 
economic  crime. 

The  Frenchman  might  answer 
that  it  was  from  France  that  Ger- 
many learned  the  elasticity  and 
enterprise  of  m'odern  banking, 
that  the  Credit  Mobilier,  estab- 
lished in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  was  the  model  of  the 
new  bank  combining  many  func- 
tions, that  banks  of  the  kind  had 
multiplied  in  France  and  that 
Germany,  after  copying  the 
model,  had  developed  its  risky 
features  while  neglecting  the  safe- 
guards that  were  designed  to 
counteract  them. 

The  American  business  man 
need  not  bother  with  German  cri- 
ticism of  his  country's  banking 
institutions.  He  would  not  sub- 
mit to  the  ignominy  which  the 
■German  system,  in  practice,  in- 
volved— the  loss  of  the  individu- 
al's freedom,  the  right  of  the  bank 
to  spy  into  his  most  intimate  af- 
fairs, the  opportunity  which  he 
must  put  in  the  bank's  hands  of 
blackmailing  him  and  otherwise 
putting  the  screws  on  him  for  po- 
litical and  other  purposes.  The 
American,  however, .  like  men  in 
other  countries,  will  realize  that 
Germany,  by  putting  to  the  con- 
crete test  theories  that  had  long 
been  the  subject  of  much  specula- 
tive discussion,  has  furnished  an 
object  lesson  of  the  most  valuable 
kind. 

He  will  wonder  whether  the 
change  which  Germany's  war 
has  forced  on  our  banking  meth- 
ods— a  concentration  of  the  na- 
tion's financial  resources  effected 
toward  one  sole  end,  with  a  liber- 
ality of  credits  for  all  that  tends 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and 
a  parsimony  for  all  else — ^may  not 
lead  to  new  method^^^c|^nk- 
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Prairie  EiRMER 

is  the  choice  of  adver- 
tisers to  reach  the 
great  Illinois  market. 

During  the  first  nine  months 

1. 


of  1918 


First  in 
Illinois 

Since  1841 
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The  Biggest  Issue  In  Our 
History 


That's  what  our  November  issue  represents  in  vol- 
ume of  advertising.  In  fact,  we  couldn't  make  room 
for  all  of  the  advertising  that  came  to  us  for  insertion, 
in  this  number. 

We  were  obliged  to  refuse  several  advertisements 
that  came  in  at  the  last  moment,  or  rather  we  were 
forced  to  request  that  the  insertion  date  be  advanced 
to  December. 

We  are  inspired  to  mention  this  fact,  arid  perhaps, 
blow  a  Httle  about  it  as  the  result  of  a  paragraph 
in  a  letter  we  have  just  received  from  one  of  the 
leading  advertising  agencies  of  the  West.  This 
paragraph  reads : — 

"  The  good  solid  magazine  or  newspaper 
that  continues  to  stand  up  under  the 
present  strain  has  certainly  something 
to  boast  of  to  the  advertiser  especially," 

We  want  you  advertisers  to  know  that  PHYSICAL 
CULTURE  is  so  good  and  so  solid  that  not  only  is  it 
"standing  up  under  the  strain"  but  is  growing  faster 
than  ever  before  in  its  history. 

And  so  we  feel  privileged  to  boast. 


119  West  Fortieth  Street 


New  York  City 


O.  J.  ELDER,  Advertising  Manager 


Western  Representative 
Akcher  a.  King,  Inc. 
Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago,  HI. 


New  England  Representative 
Metz  B.  Hayes 
44  Bromfidd  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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ing:  policy,  an  abandonment  of 
some  of  the  old  notions  of  con- 
servatism and  aloofness,  a  imion 
of  interest  in  promoting  the  great 
causes  of  the  nation,  a  closer  con- 
tact with  the  people  and  sympathy 
with  its  legitimate  desire  for 
greater  consideration  for  the  cash 
it  has  to  protect  for  the  common 
good,  whether  as  deposits  or  as 
investments. 

The  great  German  banks  came 
into  being  simultaneously  with 
the  industrialization  of  Germany. 
In  1848  the  Schaafhausen'scher 
Bankverein  of  Cologne  was  or- 
ganized; in  1851  the  Disconto- 
Gesellschaf t ;  in  1853  the  Bank 
flir  Handel  und  Industrie  (the 
Darmstadter  Bank)  ;  in  1856  the 
Berliner  Handel s-Gesellschaft  and 
the  Mitteldeutsche  Creditbank;  in 
■  1869  the  Deutsche  Bank,  and  in 
1872  the  Dresdner.  Banks  less 
well  known  to-day,  private  banks 
and  banks  of  issue  and  a  multi- 
tude of  institutions  of  the  Credit 
Mobilier  type  were  also  founded 
in  that  period,  the  third  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

With  the  development  of  Ger- 
man industry  and  commerce  the 
weaker  banks  were  systematical- 
ly crowded  out  of  existence  by 
the  bigger  ones.  Crises,  crashes, 
panics  benefited  the  big  banks. 
The  depositors  turned  away  from ' 
the  smaller  concerns  and  placed 
their  money  for  deposit — ^prac- 
tically for  investment — with  the 
rapidly-growing,  well-advertised 
industrial  banks,  And  these  big 
concerns  certainly  knew  how  to 
advertise.  They  controlled  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  news  and 
advertising  agencies  at  home  and 
abroad  and,  although  German  ad- 
vertising science,  as  taught  in  the 
German  business  colleges,  'is  a 
dreary  and  rather  dull-witted  mat- 
ter, the  big  German  banks  gained 
tremendous  prestige  through  ad- 
vertising; But  they  made  no  place 
in  the  sun  for  their  smaller  com- 
petitors, and  the  latter  had  al- 
most invariably  to  come  to  terms. 
The  Deutsche  Bank  took  in  fifty 
other  banks,  the  Dresdner  Bank 
nearly  as  many,  the  Disconto 
more  than  thirty. 


-  Some  of  the  absorbed  banks 
were  wiped  out,  others  continued 
as  branches,  still  others  apparent- 
ly as  autonomous  banks,  but  un- 
der the  direction  of  officials  ap- 
pointed by  the  big  bank.  The  lat- 
ter paid  in  stock  for  outright  ac- 
quisition, or  for  control,  of  the 
smaller  bank,  increasing  its  own 
capitalization  for  the  purpose  and 
then  increasing  the  stock  of  the 
subsidiary,  in  order  to  swap  part 
of  it  for  stock  of  other  small 
banks  to  be  brought  into  the  fold. 
Thus,  under  the  prestige  of  high- 
ly-advertised names,  half  a  dozen 
big  banks,  or  rather  groups  of 
banks,  working  a  complex  game 
of  swapping  and  kiting,  of  in- 
flation of  values,  of  creation  of 
"capital,"  assured  to  themselves 
the  financial  control  of  the  indus- 
tries and  commerce  of  the  Em- 
pire. More  than  that;  they  gained 
a  powerful  grip  on  industry  and 
finance  in  foreign  countries.. 
Sometimes  the  big  groups  united 
in  a  banking  cartel  or  in  an  I»~ 
teressen-Gemeinschaft  (commun- 
ity of  interest  agreement)  for 
special  industrial  development  or 
for  other  reason,  or  in  a  Consor- 
tium for  a  particular  transaction. 

Occasionally  in  recent  years  the 
big  groups  engaged  in  rather  bit- 
ter rivalry  among  themselves  and 
bickerings  arose  when  one  group 
seemed  to  be  stealing  a  march  on 
the  others.  The  Deutsche  Bank 
was  a  notorious  offender  in  tiiis 
regard  and  was  accused  Of  not 
playing  fair.  While  operating  in 
an  Interessen-Gemeinschaft  with 
the  Dresdner  Bank  to  get  control 
of  the  Bergisch-Markische  Bank 
of  Elberfield,  it  had  played  a 
shabby  trick  on  the  Dresdner  and 
had  gobbled  up  the  Bergisch- 
Markische  Bank  with  the  latter's 
score  of  subsidiaries  for  itself, 
and  had  thus  won  an  important 
measure  of  financial  domination 
in  the  great  steel  and  iron  and 
coal  industries  of  Westphalia. 
This  was  several  years  ago,  but 
the  transaction  had  not  been  for- 
gotten and  as,  in  the  years  imme- 
diately before  the  war,  the 
Deutsche  Bank  had  carried  out 
some   other   high-handedj  facts. 
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the  Dresdner  planned  one  grand 
coup  to  discomfit  its  rivaL  This 
was  no  less  than  the  acquisition 
of  the  Schaafhausen  Bank,  itself 
one  of  the  big  groups.  The  deal 
that  would  have  humbled  the 
pride  of  the  Deutsche  Bank  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  on  the  eve  of 
consummation  when  the  war  came 
to  upset  it. 

The  Deutsche  had  also  put 
through  some  deals  that  exasper- 
ated the  Disconto  Gesellschaft. 
With  the  latter  it  had  gone  into 
the  Roumanian  oil  fields;  but 
While  the  Disconto  was  plodding 
along  quietly,  the  Deutsdie  came 
out  with  a  whirlwind  campaign  of 
oil  stock  promotion.  The  shares 
of  its  Roumanian  petroleum  com- 
panies, capitalized  in  the  millions 
of  dollars,  were  offered  to  the 
confiding  public  of  Germany  by 
the  big  bank  that  was  understood 
to  have  "the  Government  behind 
it."  Wild-cat  promoters  of  oil 
stocks  we  have  known  and  read 
of  in  this  country  were  amateurs 
in  tiie  business  compared  with 
tiie  great  German  bank.  The  pub- 
lic did  not  have  long  to  wait  be- 
fore the  Roumanian  oil  bubble 
was  punctured  and  the  Deutsche 
Bank  was  -left  in  possession  of 
the  Roumanian  oil  fields,  costing 
it  nothing,  and  with  the  public's 
money  in  its  coffers.  It  started  a 
diversion.  It  proposed  the  Pe- 
troleum Sales  Monopoly  —  the 
main  purpose  of  which  was 
the  coniiscation  of  American 
property  and  rights  in  Germany 
and  in  contiguous  countries — 
and  it  undertook  to  finance  the 
Monopoly.  To  add  insult  to  in- 
jury it  offered  the  aggrieved 
Disconto,  which  had  been  de- 
frauded of  any  opportunity  to  get 
part  of  the  pickings  in  the  Rou- 
manian oil  transactions,  a  minor 
representation  in  the  Petroleum 
Monopoly  organization.  The  Dis- 
conto could  stand  it  no  longer 
and  started  a  royal  row. 

In  Germany,  of  course,  matters 
of  this  kind  are  not  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  great  mass  of 
t3ie  public.  Where  the  press  is 
not  free,  where  there  are  no  or- 
gans of  publicity  eager  to  enlight- 


en the  public  on  questions  that 
vitally  affect  it,  the  squabble  be- 
tween the  Deutsche  and  the  Dis- 
conto was  a  matter  for  agitation 
only  in  high  financial  circles  and 
among  the  "better  classes."  The 
organ  of  the  high  financial  circles, 
the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  pub- 
lished a  fjew  articles,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  innuendo.  Then  the  war 
came  ;  the  military  masters  cracked 
the  whip  and  the  Disconto,  the 
Dresdner  and  the  Deutsche  and 
the  others  were  quickly  brought 
to  heel. 

"The  bankers  of  Germany  will 
not  stand  for  war."  How  fa- 
miliar that  phrase  was  before  the 
war  began.  When  the  wise  and 
the  far-sighted  used  to  tell  us  that 
Germany  was  planning  to  spring 
a  war  on  the  whole  civilized 
world,  the  German  agents  were 
always  there  to  assure  us  that 
war  could  not  be  made  without 
the  bankers  and  that  the  German 
bankers  would  not  tolerate  it 
How  cynical  that  assurance  was, 
when  the  "bankers"  in  control  of 
the  financial  institutions  of  Ger- 
many were  neither  more  nor  less 
than  docile  appointees  of  the 
Government  and  tools  of  the 
Military  Party.  The  old-time 
bankers  of  the  Government  might 
not  have  stood  for  a  war  of  this 
kind,  but  the  old-time  bankers 
were  long  out  of  the  way,  as  far 
as  having  the  chief  voice  in  decid- 
ing the  financial  polity  of  the  Em- 
pire. They  bad  either  been  ab- 
sorbed with  their  banks,  or  they 
had  been  reduced  to  a  position  of 
impotence.  It  was  clearly  with 
a  view  to  the  war  that  the  Ger- 
men  Government  had  not  merely 
tolerated,  but  aided  and  abetted, 
the  formation  of  the  few  power- 
ful groups  dominating  the  bank- 
ing situation  in  the  Empire  and, 
incidentally,  had  permitted  such 
happenings  as  the  Roumanian  oil 
stodcs  swindle  by  the  Deutsche 
iBank,  on  the  ground  presumably 
that  the  common  people's  money 
might  not  otherwise  be  easily 
reached  by  the  Government. 

The  old-time  bankers  despised 
and  distrusted  the  newcomers 
whom  the  Government  hadnlaced 
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The  man  or  organization  who 
sees  clearly  the  objectives  of  this 
country  in  the  world  war,  will 
be  undisturbed  by  rumors  of 
the  coming  victorious  peace  or 
continued  warfare. 

This  country  is  prepared  to 
swing  into  the  new  paths  of 
peace  or  continue  with  accel- 
erated energy  in  the  present 
path  of  war,  because  our  big 
national  achievement- — Ameri- 
can business — which  was  able  to 
stand  the  greatest  switch  in  his- 
tory is  elastic  enough  to  con- 
tinue on  (not  return)  to  the 
more  intensive  paths  of  peace. 

The  Class  Journal  Publications 
are  guiding  the  thought,  of  the 
automotive  industry  so  that  in 
peace  or  war  the  entire  industry 
will  be  giving  the  full  measure 
of  its  service. 
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THE  CLASS  JOURNAL  GO. 
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at  the  head  of  the  powerful 
groups  of  banks,  men  who  had  no 
affiliation  "with  the  old  banks  of 
Germany,  men  like  Helfferich, 
von  Kiihlmann,  von  Gwinner. 
All  three  of  these  owed  their 
claim  to  Government  recognition 
from  the  fact  that  they  had  been 
prominently  associated  with  Ger- 
many's schemes  for  world  domi- 
nation. All  three  had  lived  in  the 
Near  East,  associated  with  the 
construction  and  the  direction  of 
the  Anatolian  and  the  Bagdad  rail- 
ways. Von  Kiihlmann,  in  fact,  was 
born  in  Constantinople.  He  was  of 
the  chosen  type  of  German  Impe- 
rial diplomat,  and  as  charge  at  the 
Embassy  in  London,  and  .as  For- 
eign Minister  he  is  understood  to 
have  been  an  important  represen- 
tative of  the  German  banking  sys- 
tem. Helfferich,  the  most  influ- 
ential of  the  Deutsche  Bank  di- 
rectors, was  the  pre-ordained 
Finance  Minister  when  the  war 
came,  and  von  Gwinner,  who 
before  the  war  publicly  voiced  his 
contempt  of  the  banking  system 
of  the  United  States  at  the  Amer- 
ican Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Berlin,  is  the  Deutsche  Bank  di- 
rector now  in  control. 

A  still  further  measure  of  unity 
of  control  over  the  German 
groups  of  banks  was  obtained  by 
-special  legislation  shortly  before 
the  war,  giving  to  the  Reichsbank 
direct  supervision  over  the  assets 
of  the  other  banks  and  special 
control  over  their  specie,  etc. 

CLASSES  OF  BUSINESS  IN  WHICH 
BANKS  SPECIALIZED 

It  was  the  new  industrial  move- 
ment in  Germany  that  had 
brought  the  new-type  banks  into 
existence,  but  when  the  latter  de- 
veloped they  turned  the  tables 
and  became  the  owners  or  the  di- 
rectors of  the  industries  that  had 
created  them.  The  concentration 
of  German  banking  brought  the 
industries  and  commerce  of  the 
Empire  under  a  centralized  con- 
trol. The  domination  finally  ac- 
corded on  the  eve  of  the  war  to 
the  Reichsbank,  the  Imperial  in- 
stitution with  the  prerogative  of 
note  issue  (the  privilege  of  emis- 
sion is'  stitl  retained  also  by  five 


minor  private  note  banks)  com- 
pleted and  perfected  the  union. 

While  each  of  the  six  big  groups 
of  banks  specialized  to  some  ex- 
tent in  ttie  class  of  business  it 
controlled — the,  Deutsche  in  elec- 
tric properties  and  North  German 
Lloyd  Steamship  Company;  the 
Disconto  in  foreign  railways,  steel 
and  iron  and  Hamburg-American 
Steamship  Company;  the  Darm- 
stadter  in  light  railways  and  brew- 
eries ;  the  Handelsgesellschaf t  in 
metallurgical  works,  and  the 
Dresdner  and  Schaufhauseh  in 
others — nevertheless  all  the  groups 
were  interested  to  some  extent  in 
all  the  leading  industrial  groups. 
The  big  bank  groups  had  seen  to 
it  that  the  chief  industries  were 
also  concentrated  into  groups. 
Thus  in  the  electrical  business 
there  were  six  groups  of  com- 
panies under  the  following  names : 
Siemens  und  Halske,  General 
Electric,  Schukert  Union,  Helios, 
Lahmeyer  and  Kummer.  An  in- 
dication of  the  banking  affilia- 
tions of  these  groups  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that 
Siemens  und  Halske  were  backed 
by  the  following  banks :  Deutsche, 
Darmstadter,  Berliner  Handels- 
gesellschaft,  Disconto,  Dresdner, 
Mitteldeutsche,  Bleichroeder,  Del- 
bruck.  Stern,  Speyer-Ellissen. 

And  similarly  for  the  groups  in 
the  chemical  industries  and  in  the 
industries  with  strong  cartel  ten- 
dencies, such  as  mining  and  metal 
working.  The  German  Govern- 
ment's grip  on  the  financial,  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  re- 
sources of  tiie  Empire  was  thus 
complete  to  wield  them  at  will 
and  as  one  mass  in  its  plans  for 
the  prosecution  of  war  and  of 
world  domination. 

An  account  of  the  methods  by 
which  the  great  groups  of  Ger- 
man banks  spread  their,  branches 
abroad  and  through  them  used 
the  resources  of  the  foreign  coun- 
tries to  build  up  German  com- 
mercial power,  as  well  as  of  the 
methods  adopted  by  the  German 
banla  for  keeping  in  subjection 
those  who  deal  with  them  and  for 
obtaining  ,the  foreignei's  trade 
secrets,  may  be  worth  setting 
forth  in  another  a¥ttcle„,Tl/> 
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Car- 0 -Line  warns; 'Better  watch  you? 
Step,  Mr.  Sold-up.  Maybe  Good-Will 
may  have  a  better  job  with  your 

advertising  competitor ^fter 
the  war" 


Good-Will,  you're  fired  until 
the  war  is  over.  What  will  my 
customers  think  if  I  continue 
advertising',  when  I  can't  de- 
liver tlie  ^^*^goods?" 


We  have  something  interesting  to 
say  to  any  sold-up  advertiser  atiout 

keeping  his  trade  mark  and  Good- 
Will  alive  in  the  Essential  Medium. 

(The  Surface  Cara^ 

New  York  City  Gar  Advertising  Go. 

225  Fifth  Avenue  Telephone  Madison  Square  4680 

JESSE  WINBURN.  Preudant 

Study  the  Cards— We  Have  a  Standard 
for  Standard  Products 

If  you  Itappen  to  have  more  goods  than  orders,  loe  can 

also  help  you  ivith  our  trade-aid.     Write  for  details 

Booklet,  "Road  to  Success"  and  graphic  map  of 
New   York    (12x36   inches)    mailed   on  re^nest. 

Number  4  will  appear  in  November  14  issue 
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Planned 

^  HEN  men  think  more  ~  consider 

y  consequences  more—and  then 

plan  deliberately — exactly — we  shall 
have  less  mistakes,  fewer  failures,  and 
bigger  things  in  business. 

PLANNING  does  not  mean  hesitating — faltering — 
procrastinating.    Rather  it  means  deliberate^  bold, 
unwavering  action  following  careful,  intelligent  in- 
vestigation, tests,  deductions  and  a  plan. 

One  by  one,  during  the  past  five  years,  we  have  secured 
our  present  customers.  Each  has  engaged  us  to  execute 
their  advertising  only  after  we  have  submitted  a  complete 
merchandising  and  advertising  plan.  No  plan  has  been 
built  with  .us  as  outsiders  looking  in.  In  each  case  we  have  i 
been  formally  engaged  to  build  a  plan.  Under  such  arrange-  ' 
ment  we  have  been  treated  as  members  of  the  advertiser's 
organization  and  given  full  access  to  all  essential  informa- 
tion. 

One  by  one  these  accounts  have  grown.  Without  a  single 
exception",  the  advertising  has  been  a  success.  Year  by  year 
a  new  plan  has  been  built,  for  each  customer,  in  just  as 
thorough  and  careful  a  way  as  if  the  account  were  an 
entirely  new  one. 

Throughout  these  times  of  trouble  and  war  our  business 
has  increased  steadily.  This  year  it  has  continued  to  show 
a  healthy  growth,  month  by  month. 

We  want  to  build  about  one  plan  per  month  for  some 
new  customer.  We  can  build  only  a  few  plans,  yearly,  for 
new  firms,  because  the  major  part  of  our  effort  is  devoted 
to  present  customers. 

We  do  not  ask  firms  to  engage  us  as  their  agents  until 
the  plan  has  been  submitted  and  accepted  by  them. 

^oyts  Service  Jna 

^iS^""  ne-Wsi  32nd  StreH,^e^Vork  ^"^l!^ 
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iDVERTISING 


EJERE  are  the  names  of  the  firms 
'2  whom  we  serve.  Each  started  with 
a  plan  built  by  us.    We  build  a  new 
plan  for  each  of  them  yearly.   Each  are  4 
using  Planned  Advertising  successfully.  * 
Almost  all  have  increased  their  appro-  ^ 
priations,   with   pro/it,  year  by  year.      i   '  .r. 

These  customers  are  our  only  salesmen  and  our  beat  advertisers : 


/ 


J- 


AmeFlcan  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Co., 

Boaton 

Emplovere'    LisbiUlv.    Worfcffien's  Oompen- 
satitm  ani  Automobile  Inturance 

The  American  PuU^  Compaa^-  .PMladelphla 
American  Steel  Split  PvOeiit 

Baku:  Idaw  Compsny  New  York 

Linens  and  FnrtuUiMaoi 

Baiter  Lumber  ComMny.  .  .Worcester,  Mnas. 

L:iynber 

Beacon  Falls  Bubber  Shoo  Compmy, 

Beacon  Falls.  Cunn. 
Top-Notelt  Stibber  FooiiimaT  and 
Wia-tlie-WaT  Bervioe  Eboe 

liooruni  &  Pease  Company  New  York 

Bountl  and  Loose-Leaf  Books 

The  BillinBs-ChaDin  Company  Cleveland 

V.  8.  N.  Deck  Paint 
Cliurchtll  &  AHea  Companr-  .Brockton.  Mass. 
Aolaiim  Shoes 

Cordis  &  Bayea  N«w  Tork 

XXth  Cenlury  Water  Ooolera 
and  Fibrotta  Ware 

Prank  E,  Davis  CiAmpany.  .Gloucester,  Mass. 
Mail-Order  Fiah 

The  Dry  Milk  Comnanj  New  York 

Kryitaiak  Milk  Flakes 
Dentfnol  &  ftorrhoclde  Company.  .New  York 

Fyorrlnxide  Powd&r 
The  A.  C.  Gilbert  Compaiir. 

Now  Haveti,  Conn. 
Polar  Clttb  Fans  and  Bteetor 


The  Ires  M[g.  Corporation,  Bridgeport,  C<mn. 

Kryptok  Company.  Ino  Boston,  Mass. 

Eryptolc  Lenses 

Daniel  Low  &  Company  Salem,  U 

MaU  Order  Jewelry 

The  Medianlcs  Bank  New  EareD,  Conn 

Bmkert 

Penn  Tobacco  Company. .  .Wilkss-Bane,  Fa. 
HoMipMim  Bmohina  Toiaeeo 

Tlie  Plao  Company  Warreii,  Pa. 

Pi*(fa  for  Cougla  and  Colds 

President  Suspender  Company.  .Shirley,  Mass. 
Presidmt  Stispendert 

The  Prlntz-Bl«dermtin  Co. . . ,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Prin^eM  Coal»  iBid  8aiU 

Russia  Cement  Company.  .Gloucester.  Mass, 
Le  Page's  Glue  and  Sisnei  Ink 

ShflfBelti  Company  ;New  liondon.  Conn, 

Creme-Yvette 
Toledo  Metal  Furniture  Co ....  Toledo,  Ohio 
VM  SUel  Office  Fvraiture 

Urbana  Furnltum  Compuir. .  .Urbana,  Ohio 
Happi-Timv  Nwtsrs  FumituTB 

E.  S.  Walla  Estate  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Raaeb-On-Rate 

White  Tar  Company  New  YaA 

White  Tar  Motli  Bags 

Qooree  B.  Woolsoa  &  Company.  ,  .New  Tork 
Woolsow'a  Eeimoms  Expense  Book 


Write  for  booklet  called  "Putting  the  Advertiser  on  the  Witness 
Stand."  This  contains  letters  written  by  bur  customers  to  an 
editor  who  asked  their  opinion  of  the  sort  of  service  given  them 

by  Hoyt's  Service,  Inc. 

A  member  of  our  iirm  will  be  pleased  to  explain  our  methods  to 
interested  firms,  either  at  one  of  our  offices  or  at  their  office. 

The  time  to  plan  is  before  the  time  to  start  arrives.  Right  now, 
for  many,  is  the  best  time  to  plan. 

^Hbifts  Service.  Inc. 


liUle  Building 
Boston 


}I6^si  32nd  SfreeUB/iiv  York 


leader  News  Bu  ildlriQ 
Cleveland 
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very  argument  for 
quality  is  enforced 
when  you  print  it  on 


The  incomparable  dull-finished  coated 

.  The  dignity  of  its  type 
page,  the  warmth  and  "at- 
mosphere" which  it  im- 
parts to  illustration,  the 
absence  of  glare  in  its  mel- 
low surface,  create  the  im- 
pression of  distinction  and 
refinement  from  the  outset. 

Advertising  literature  on 
Art  Mat  will  be  read  when 
the  ordinary  production  is 
glanced  at  and  cast  aside. 

Write  far  our  Art  Mat  Exhibit  Case  and 
note   the  unusual  possibilities  of  Art  Mat 

L9UI5  DE-JON£j&  £;  CO. 

New  York  City 


The  Shift  Back  to  a  Peace  Basis 


Congress  Acts  to  Have  Matter   Carefully  Considered — The  Prablema 
That  Will  Face  Demobilization  of  Army  and  Industry 


Special  Washington  Correspondence 

ANY  keen  business  man  who 
makes  frequent  trips  to  Wash- 
ington must  have  observed  recent- 
ly a  change  of  attitude  in  one  re- 
spect in  Government  circles.  Gov- 
ernment officials  are  thinking  and 
talking  a  deal  more  on  the  prob- 
lems of  getting  the  country  back 
to  a  peace  basis.  Not  merely  the 
route  to  be  taken  but  the  means 
to  be  found  to  restore  commerce 
and  industry,  with  the  fewest  jolts 
and  jars,  to  something  approach- 
ing a  normal  status  is  receiving 
grave  consideration. 

Heretofore,  in  their  eagerness 
to  permeate  the  atmosphere  with 
a  win-the-war  spirit,  the  men  in 
authority  at  Washington  would 
tolerate,  for  the  most  part,  no  dis- 
cussion in  their  presence  of  after- 
the-war  plans.  They  even  seemed 
to  have  a  fear  that  speculation  as 
to  the  best  courses  to  be  pursued 
to  win  trade  following  the  war 
might  operate  to  lower  the  na- 
tional morale,  as  would  an  insidi- 
ous "peace  offensive."  All  this 
spirit  is  beginning  to  disappear. 

This  sudden  relaxation  at 
Washington  is  due  to  the  recent 
military  and  diplomatic  develop- 
ments abroad.  A  vastly  greater 
influence  has  been  exerted,  how- 
ever, by  confidential  information 
that  has  lately  come  to  the  execu- 
tives at  Washington.  There  have 
recently  arrived  in  this  country 
from  allied  powers  various  repre- 
sentative "missions,"  notably  the 
mission  from  Great  Britain.  These 
men  who  have  come  for  a  frank 
interchange  of  views  have  brought 
a  viewpoint  new  to  Washington — 
a  viewpoint  that  takes  full  ac- 
count of  after-the-war  necessities 
and  possibilities,  along  with  cur- 
rent responsibilities.  More  to  the 
point,  they  have  brought  detailed 
information  regarding  the  work 
done  abroad  in  preparation  for 
demobilization,  regeneration  and 
reconstruction.  They  have  given 
Federal  officials  an  illuminating 


and  intimate  insight  into  the 
structure  builded,  say,  by  Great 
Britain,  to  restore  the  "Business 
as  Usual"  sign,  and  they  are  bring- 
ing the  American  officials  to  the 
state  of  mind  so  eloquently  ex- 
pressed in  the  American  fighters' 
slang,  "Let's  go." 

MUCH    TO    DO    AND    NOTHING  AC- 
COMPLISHED 

At  this  writing,  the  United 
States  Government,  by  and  large, 
has  not  done  much  to  set  the 
house  in  order  against  the  home- 
coming of  millions  of  men  out  of 
a  job,  but  it  is  rapidly  getting 
ready  to  do  something.  JuSt  here 
is  disclosed  an  interesting  situa- 
tion. The  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans in  Congress — or,  to  put 
it  differently,  the  supporters  of  the 
national  administration  on  a  par- 
tisan basis  and  the  contingent  that 
have  independent  views  on  such 
issues  as  lie  tariff  and  taxes — are 
far  apart  in  opinion  as  to  what 
should  be  done.  The  danger,  gen- 
erally recognized,  is  that  the  coun- 
try will  fall  down  on  "staff  work," 
as  they  say  in  the  army;  that  there 
will  be  too  much  talk  and  too  lit- 
tle real  preparation.  Each  side 
claims  that  its  preliminary  plan  of 
campaign  is  not  only  the  logical 
one  but  the  one  that  will  induce 
action  in  a  situation  when,  ob- 
viously, there  is  no  time  to  be  lost 
if  peace  is  to  come  as  soon  as  now 
seems  possible. 

The  Republican  plan  for  en- 
abling big  and  little  business  to 
alight  on  its  feet,  which  was  re- 
cently sponsored  in  a  joint  reso- 
lution by  Senator  Weeks,  of 
Massachusetts,  contemplates  the 
creation  of  a  committee,  to  be 
known  as  the  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Reconstruction,  to 
make  an  investigation,  and  from 
time  to  time  transmit  recommen- 
dations to  Congress  for  the  legis- 
lation needed  to  allow  business  to 
"come  back."  Senator  Weeks  tells 
Phikters'  Ink  that^nasmuch  as 
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Congress  has  to  enact  the  legisla- 
tion and  approve  the  appropria- 
tions that  will  be  needed  in  the 
rejuvenation  process,  he  deems  it 
only  proper  that  the  needs  be 
studied  by  a  trusted  group  of  six 
Senators  and  six  Representatives 
who  will  have  the  confidence  of 
their  colleagues. 

Set  over  against  this  scheme  is 
the  idea  of  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority in  Congress  that  the  solu- 
tion of  after-the-war  problems 
comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  executive,  not  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government.  Carry- 
ing out  this  idea,  Senator  Over- 
man, of  North  Carolina,  has  in- 
troduced an  "administration  bill," 
so  called,  that  would  place  the  job 
in  the  hands  of  a  Federal  Com- 
mission on  Reconstruction  of  five 
members,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  report  to  him  as 
does  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. Supporters  of  each  plan 
acknowledge  that  this  is  a  case 
where  the  patient  may  pass  away 
while  the  doctors  in  charge  are 
engaged  in  deliberate  consultation, 
and  pressure  is  already  coming 
from  business  quarters  in  behalf 
of  an  alternative  plan  whereby  the 
task  in  hand  would  not  be  left 
wholly  to  any  time-consuming 
Governmental  body  but  would  be 
entrusted  in  part  at  least  to  busi- 
ness "volunteers"  of  the  calibre 
of  those  who  have  proven  so  suc- 
cessful in  speeding  up  the  war  pro- 
gramme. 

Whatever  the  precise  plan  of 
procedure  employed,  it  is  agreed 
at  Washington  that  demobilization 
for  peace  precipitates  several  sep- 
arate sets  or  groups  of  problems, 
each  insistent  for  solution.  First 
of  all,  there  are  the  problems  af- 
fecting labor.  These  include  :  un- 
employment which  may  follow  the 
war;  utilization  of  discharged  sol- 
diers and  sailors  in  civil  employ- 
ments ;  conciliation  and  arbitration 
of  labor  disputes;  the  relation  of 
men  and  women  in  similar  employ- 
ments; substitution  of  female  em- 
ployees for  male,  and  vice  versa, 
with  the  particularly  interesting 
incidental  question  of  whether  the 
women  who  have  gone  into  com- 
merce and  industry  during  the 


war  will  surrender  their  places  to 
men ;  feasibility  of  organizing 
permanent  employment  agencies ; 
requirements  for  labor  after  the 
war  both  in  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial occupations ;  distribution 
of  labor;  and  the  employment  of 
surplus  labor  on  public  works, 
sudi  as  the  extensive  systems  of 
improved  highways  that  are  now 
talked  of. 

DISPOSAL  OF  .^RMY  SUPPLIES 

After-the-war  problems  affect- 
ing capital  and  credit  will  be 
prominent  among  the  new  respon- 
sibilities. In  addition  to  various 
matters  relating  lo  combinations, 
including  combinations  engaged  in 
foreign  selling,  there  will  be  the 
problem  of  Federal  loans  to 
private  enterprises  and  Federal 
supervision  of  capital  issues — this 
last  a  new  factor  in  the  business 
situation,  the  influence  of  which 
has  already  begun  to  be  felt  to  a 
considerable  extent.  A  special  set 
of  problems  will  be  presented  by 
the  public  utilities  of  the  country, 
problems  involved  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  railroad  policy  after 
the  war  and  all  questions  relating 
to  communication  by  wire ;  this 
last  a  subject  that  has,  of  coi^rse, 
some  bearing  on  the  mair  service 
of  the  future. 

What  is  Uncle  Sam  going  to  do 
with  the  more  than  100,000  motor 
trucks  that  he  will  have  on  his 
hands  after  the  war?  This  is  but 
one  of  hundreds  of  interrogations 
that  will  pop  up  .in  connection 
with  the  problems  resulting  from 
the  demobilization  of  our  indus- 
trial and  military  war  resources. 
Indeed,  the  disposal  of  surplus 
Government  properties  and  sup- 
plies in  this  country  and  abroad 
may  have  an  influence  upon  sup- 
ply and  demand  in  the  commercial 
market  for  years  to  come.  The 
conversion  of  munitions  indus- 
tries into  those  of  peace  and  the 
demobilization  of  the  war  strength 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  are  ob- 
viously problems  that  will  require 
the  most  careful  thought,  but  only 
in  a  degree  do  they  exceed  in  com- 
plexity the  problem  of  the  de- 
mobilization of  civil  war-workers. 
Parenthetically,  it^may  be  added 
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How  Millions  Are  spent  to  Producc  Billions 


A  Description  of  the  County 
Agricultural  Agent  Movement  in  the  U.  S. 

There  are  now  more  than  5,035  County  Agents  and  Home  Dem- 
onstration Agents  actively  employed, — 21  million  dollars  has 
been  devoted  to  the  work  up  to  June  30,  1918 — and  upwards  of 
three  million  farm  families  are  being  aided  and  advised  in  their 
farm  operations  by  County  Agents, — and  the  numbers  so  aided 
are  rapidly  increasing. 


To  proviile-  business  men  with  brief, 
yet  specific  information  regarding 
the  County  Agent  (Co-operative 
Agricultural  Extension)  movement, 
we  have  published  a  descriptive 
booklet.  It  is  arratiged  in  ques- 
tion and  answer  form — classified 
by  chapters  and  indexed.  Note 
table  of  contents  herepn. 

Proofs  of  this  booklet  were  sub- 
mitted before  publication  to  Hon. 
David  F.  Houston,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  an  d  man  y  of  tli  e 
statements  and  estimates  contained 
therein  were  revised  by  the  States 
Relations  Service,  w^idi  has  charge 
of  the  Co-operative  Agricultural 
Extension  Work. 

The  extent,  influence  and  impor- 
tance of  County  Agent  work  and 
its  value — not  only  to  America, 
but  to  the  whole  world — is  being 
generally  realized.  The  informa- 
tion given  in  this  little  booklet 
will  be  of  service  to  everyone  in- 
terested in  American  agriculture. 


CONTESTS  oil'  BOOKLET 

Cliapter  I. — A  Definition  of  County 
Aeents. 

Chapter  11,- — Nsture    and    Extent  of 

County  Agent  Work, 
Chapter  ril.^ — h.    DeflnUion    of  Huiiio 

Demonstration  Agents, 
Chapter  IV, — A  Definition  of  Emergency 

Agents. 

Chanter  V. — Supervision  of  County  Aaent 
Worlc. 

Chanter  VI. — Funds  Appropriated  for 
County  Agent  Work. 

Chapter  VII. — Sources  from  Which  Coun- 
ty Agent  Funds  Are  Derived, 

Chapter  VIII. — Permanency  of  Counly 
Agent  Work,     The  Smith-Lever  Art, 

Chapter  IX, — Annual  Increases  in  Ap- 
propriations for  County  Agent  Work, 

Chapter  X, — Qualiftcationa  for  County 
.4geiit  Appointment. 

Chapter  XI. — Saltuleg  of  County  Agaita. 

Chapter  XII. — Ffirm  Bureau  Organiia- 
tion.   

Chapter  Xm. — Number  of  Farm  Fami- 
lies Served  b;  County  Agents, 

Chapter  XIV, — Success  of  County  AgeTit 
Movement, 

Chapter  XV, — Government  Literature  on 

County  Agent  Movement. 
Chapter  XVI. — Publication  of  Results 

Adiiered  by  Countr  Aguita. 
Chapter  XYII. — Summary. 
Chapter  XVtn. — Some  Examples  of  the 

Value  of  County  Agent  Work. 
Chapter  XDC. — Some  BspressionB  from 

Co,  Acts.  Begardlng  Co-operation.. 


Ask  for  Booklst  C.    Sent  Free  Upon  Request. 
DUANE  W.  GAYLORD,  Publisher 
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that  the  best  thought  at  Washing- 
ton is  that  it  will  be  safe  to  de- 
mobilize only  So  rapidly  as  satis- 
factory occupations  can  be  found 
for  the  individuals  thus  thrown 
back  on  their  own  resources.  It 
is  because  of  the  prospect  of  the 
adoption  of  this  policy  that  many 
shrewd  sellers  are  convinced  that 
the  "military  market"  is  going  to 
prove  a  mighty  profitable  market 
for  years  to  come,  even  if  we  do 
have  a  league  of  nations  and  ulti- 
mate disarmament. 

Close  at  home  in  the  case  of  the 
average  business  men  will  come 
those  problems  with  which  the 
Grtjvemment  plans  to  grapple  in 
behalf  of  a  continuance  of  exist- 
ing industries  and  the  establish- 
ment of  new  industries.  In  this 
sphere  are  questions  affecting  the 
future  supply  and  control  of  the 
American  raw  materials,  for  which 
the  entire  world  will  be  reaching 
greedily;  the  encouragement  of 
the  production  in  the  United 
States  of  articles  that  have  not 
been  made  in  this  country  here- 
tofore; the  encouragement  of 
private  enterprises  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try; and  finally  the  utilization  of 
tariffs  on  imports  to  protect  and 
encourage  home  industries — this 
last  an  engrossing  subject  with 
which  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  is  already  busy  in  a 
many-sided  investigation  that  aims 
to  be  genuinely  practical. 

Close  kin  to  the  problems  just 
mentioned  are  those  of  the  ways 
and  means  to  be  employed  to  in- 
sure to  American  business  houses 
the  foreign  trade  that  should 
logically  be  theirs  after  the  war 
and  which  will  be  needed  not  less 
to  keep  our  great  new  mercantile 
fleet  busy  than  to  provide  work 
for  our  enlarged  factories.  Pos- 
sible combinations  for  the  pur- 
pose_  of  increasing  our  selling 
facilities  will  come  in  for  atten- 
tion in  this  connection,  and  so 
likewise  will  changes  in  our  bank- 
ing facilities  necessary  for  co- 
operation to  this  same  end. 

The  agricultural  problems  for 
which  solutions  must  be  sought 
after  the  war  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  such  obvious  ones  as 


the  distribution  'of  food  products 
under  new  conditions  and  the 
granting  of  Federal  loans  to 
farmers.  Looming  even  larger 
than  these  issues,  for  instance,  is 
the  question  whether  Government 
price  fixing  of  food  products  is 
to  continue  indefinitely.  Federal 
food  control  is  certain  for  a  few 
years  after  the  war  at  least,  but 
what  course  public  policy  will  take 
after  that  can  be  determined  only 
by  careful  study  of  the  situation. 
Another  agricultural  problem  re- 
solves around  the  allotment  of 
public  lands  to  returned  soldiers 
and  sailors— the  ambitious  plan  of 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lane  to 
take  the  war  veterans  "back  to 
the  soil." 

Control  of  fuel,  including  gaso- 
line, after  the  war  is  an  issue  that 
at  this  juncture  is  all  in  the  air, 
but  the  final  adjustment  of  which 
will  affect  every  line  of  business  in 
the  country.  The  disposition  of 
the  houses  constructed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment during  the  war  is  another 
big  responsibility  that  Uncle  Sam 
has  before  him.  How  far-reach- 
ing the  whole  plan  of  readjust- 
ment might  be  can  be  surmised 
by  a  question  put  the  other  day 
by  Senator  Weeks,  who  said : 
"We  have  by  legislation  permitted 
American  industries  to  combine  in 
foreign  trade  operations.  Shall 
we  or  shall  we  not  permit  such 
combinations  in  relation  to  our 
home  markets?"  He  went  on: 
"Providing  empIo3anent  for  5,000,- 
000  soldiers  and  transferring  mil- 
lions of  war  workers  into  new 
occupations  will  mean  lastly  in- 
creased production.  It  is  useless 
to  provide  for  this  production  un- 
less we  at  the  same  time  make 
provision  for  its  disposition." 


T.  P.  A.  Opens  Season 

The  first  monthly  meeting  and  dinner 
of  the  Technical  Publicity  Association, 
New  York,  was  held  last  Thursday  even- 
ing, October  10,  at  the  Hotpi  Martin- 
ique. The  speakers  were  Ueorge  Frank 
Lord,  advertising  director  of  E.  I.  du 
Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  and  Roy  F.  Soule,  editor  of  Hard- 
ware Age,  New  York.  Mr.  Lord's  ad- 
dress appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
of  Printers'  Ink. 

This  is  the  association's  foitrteenth 
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As  the  head  of  what  has  been  described  as  an  "enthusiastic  and 
developing  A(![¥fertising  Agency,"  I  often  receive  enquiries  from 
the  States  about  Advertising,  the  questions  of  trade  possibilities 
and  economical  conditions  and  even  the  psychology  of  the 
English  character.  Some  of  the  questions  relate  to  present  con- 
ditions; most,  of  course,  ask  about  business  prospecte  "after  the 
war." 

There  is  more  in  these  enquiries  than  mere  questions  of  trade 
relations;  they  indicate  a  great  and  growing  feeling  of  po- 
litical, social  and  commercial  frieadship  between  the  two  great 
Anglo-Saxon  races. 

With  the  practical  purpose  of  dealing  more  extensively  with 
these  enquiries,  I  have,  therefore,  decided  to  publish  a  series  of 
pages- in  this  journal.  They  will  deal  with  questions  of  ad- 
vertising and  trade  development.  But  they  will  also  discuss 
English  psychology  as  a  fundamental  basis  for  a  proper  un- 
derstanding. The  seed  of  union  of  thought  and  purpose  has 
been  sown.  How  can  we  bring  it  to  full  fruition?  Only  by 
knowing  each  other  more  intimately  and  understanding  each 
other  better. 

As  a  Scot,  I  am  detached  and  can  review  the  situation  with 
impartiality  and  clear  vision.  "The  onlooker  sees  most  of  the 
game."  Many  years  of  residence  in  London  have  taught  me  to 
appreciate  and  understand  the  English  character  and  this  is 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  success  of  this  Advertising  Agency. 
This  is,  however,  only  an  introductory  letter. 

The  one  practical  point  that  I  want  to  make  today  is  that 
British  manufacturers  are  advertising  at  the  moment  more  to 
preserve  and  develop  good-will  than  to  create  immediate  sales. 
They  want  to  be  ready  not  only  for  the  Home  Markets  but  also 
for  those  of  the  world  when  normal  business  relations  prevail. 
Today  th^  are  advertising  new  commodities  so  that  their 
names  and  qualities  may  be  familiar  when  the  facilities  for 
production  and  transportation  are  resumed.    Ferb  sap. 


W.  S.  CRAWFORD,  LTD. 

Advertisers'  Agents  and  Trade  Developers 
Craven  House,  Kingsway,  London,  England. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  assist  American  Houses  without  the 
slightest  obligation  on  their  part.  Although  I  am  con- 
ducting an  Advertising  Agency  and  desire  to  be  in  con- 
tact with  new  business  of  the  right  kind,  I  am  inspired 
by  the  -wish  also  to  reader  Service  to  American  business 
men  who  require  information. 


I  invite  correspondence  because  I  wish  to  give  practical 
evidence  of  the  British  will  to  co-operate  with  Americans. 
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The  Result  That  Proves 

%t^t  evening  ^un 

"New  York's  Most  Powerful  Evening  Paper." 

It  was  only  natural  to  expect  that 
with  the  increase  in  price  from  one  to  two 
cents  of  New  York  City  newspapers  there 
would  be  a  falling  off  of  circulation  among 
all  the  papers. 

The  following  is  a  percentage  table 
showing  the  loss  over  the  last  two  Govern- 
ment periods  of  the  six  large  evening  papers 
who  increased  their  price : 


Over  one 

Ont  «x 

yeir  ago. 

months  ago 

The  Evening  Sun  . . .  Loss 

7.18% 

1.4% 

The  Evening  Telegram  " 

14.3  % 

8.8% 

17.5  % 

6.  % 

The  Evening  Journal  .  " 

18.6  % 

10.% 

The  Evening  World  .  .  " 

24.7  % 

11.5% 

The  Evening  Mail  .  .  " 

29.8  % 

15.5% 

An  Evening  Sun  Victory 

byGuuyt^ 
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THE  GREAT  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM 
OF  THE  SOUTHERN  CONTINENT 


eli^d  la 
no  teairo 

la  lormA 

'States, 


N' 


"OW  is  the  time  to  establish  your  brand  In 
South  America  while  the  opportunity  is  open 
and  you  can  accomplish  a  broad  marketing 
at  moderate  expense. 

Not  taking  the  whole  continent  at  once — but  Buenos 
Aires,  for  instance,  a  city  of  wealth,  progress,  in- 
fluence— the  key  to  the  rich  Argentine. 

La  Razon  is  (he  leading  evening  newspaper  of 
Buenos  Aires.  It  is  published  in  three  daily  edi- 
tions. 

It  not  only  covers  Buenos  Aires  but  the  Argentine 
and  adjacent  countries  as  well  because  it  is  an 
alert  and  powerful  newspaper. 

The  daily  circulation  is  over  150,000. 

Write  for  booklet  and  rate  card, 
Avenida  de  Mayo  760,  Buenos  Aires, 
Argeiitina,  or  to  the  following 
American  Advertising  Agencies: 

Atlas  Advertising  Agency 
450  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York 

Horatio  Camps  Advertising 
Agency 
62  Cortlandt  Street 
New  York 

John  F,  Murray  Adv.  Agency 
Whitehall  Building 

New  York 

A.  R.  Elliott  Advertising 
60  to  63  West  Broadway 
New  York 

J.  Roland  Kay  Co. 
Conway  Building 
Chicago,  III. 

The  newspaper  that 
believes  in  Ameri- 
cans. 


eWn  Oc  ffnn  persona,  y  al,  anterarse  el 
or  dcsaprobd  el  prDcvdifiuenta, 

Jeifa)  .ilttccado.entn  mliai.. 


ie  13.650  pc! 


ia  oflcin^  74_easos,  camo  con- j  ^'f^"„"'^ " 


Du  Font's  Fast  Lengthening  List 
of  By-Products 


Under  Stress  of  War,  Expansion  Is  at  an  Amazing  Rate 
ation  That  Advertising  Must  Meet 


-A  New  Situ- 


LESS  than  a  year  ago  this  state- 
ment was  made  in  an  editorial 
in  Printers'  Ink:  "Who  will  be 
the  largest  after -the-war  adver- 
tiser? Printers'  Ink  would  not 
be  surprised  if  It  turned  out  that 
,the  role  should  be  filled  by  E.  I. 
du  Pont  dc  Nemours  &  Co.,  of 
Wilmington,  Del."  Reference  was 
then  made  to  recent  acquisitions 
of  advertised  commodities. 

The  evidence  of  du  Font's  po- 
tential leadership  has  been  piling  up 
in  striking  fashion  even  since  this 
editorial  was  written.  The  inter- 
esting' thing  is  that  du  Fonts  is 
practically  helpless  to  prevent  its 
future  honors  and  responsibilities 
of  leadership.  To  produce  the 
powder  which  the  Government 
must  have,  the  "company  has  had 
to  acquire  first  one  concern  and 
then  another.  The  story  was  told 
last  Thursday  evening  by  George 
Frank  Lord,  the  company's  adver- 
tising director,  at  the  Technical 
Publicity  Association  meeting. 
Mr.  Lord  told  the  story  extem- 
poraneously in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion by  a  member.   He  said : 

"The  du  Pont  business  was 
founded  in  1802.  It  is  therefore 
in  its  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teenth year.  It  was  the  6rst 
manufacturer  of  gunpowdeir  in 
this  country.  I  take  pleasure  in 
calling  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  war  in  this 
country  until  ten  years  after  the 
business  was  started. 

"The  company  has  in  its  pos- 
session a  letter  from  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, in  which  he  complains^  of 
the  rotten  character  of  the  im- 
ported powder,  and  asked  Mr. 
du  Pont  to  ship  him  powder  from 
his  factory  for  blasting  rocks  on 
his  farm. 

"The  other  day  a  man,  an  en- 
terprising individual,  wanted  to 
sell  us  a  one-hundred-year-old 
copy  of  a  newspaper  for  $50,  and 
we  bought  it  because  it  contamed 
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a  story  of  the  du  Pont  business 
on  the  banks  of  the  Brandywine, 
and  gave  us  a  lot  of  information 
that  we  didn't  have.  And  that 
was  at  the  time  they  were  also 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  cloth  and  were  perfecting 
a  process  whereby  the  tanning  of 
leather  was  shortened  to  three 
weeks,  and  they  were  tanning 
leather.  That  was  quite  astonish- 
ing to  many  of  us,  for  it  indicated 
to  us  that  the  du  Pont  business 
was  diversified. 

EARLY  GROWTH  OF  BUSINESS  IN  ■ 
EXPLOSIVES 

"Well,  the  business  went  along 
for  quite  a  good  many  years  as 
a  black  powder  or  gunpowder 
manufactory,  and  I  think  they 
must  have  stopped  the  cotton 
cloth  and  leather,  for  we  didn't 
hear  any  more  about  it,  and  finally 
an  Itahan  citizen  invented  nitro- 
glycerin and  Alfred  Nobel,  a 
Swedish  chemist,  dynamite,  and 
shortly  after  that  the  du  Pont 
company  began  the  manufacture 
of  dynamite  in  this  country.  That 
is  an  important  departure  because 
it  put  them  in  the  chemical  manu- 
facturing business,  because'  black 
powder,  as  you  know,  is  not 
a  chemical  product.  The  manu- 
facture of  dynamite  led  to  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  and 
nitric  acid. 

"The  next  expansion  was  in  the 
manufacture  of  smokeless  powder, 
because  that  put  them  in  the  nitra- 
tion of  cotton  and  the  production 
of  soluble  cotton.  Soluble  cotton 
is  an  important  chemical  base  for 
a  great  many  industries.  What 
you  burn  off  a  gas  mantle  when 
you  light  it  is  soluble  cotton;  ar- 
tificial leather  boots  are  coated 
with  soluble  cotton.  It  is  also  the 
basis  for  the  manufacture  of 
America's  smokeless  powder.  Sol- 
uble cotton  is  similar  to  gun- 
cotton,  but  it  is  a  lower  degree  of 
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nitration  and  is  not  explosive, 
whereas  guncotton  is. 

"Now  when  they  got  into  this 
business  they  bought  the  Inter- 
national Smokeless  Powder  and 
Chemical  Company,  which  paid 
more  attention  to  the  chemical 
line  than  powdfer,  and  that  put 
them  actively  in  the  chemical  busi- 
ness. You  will  see  that  expansion 
was  simply  in  the  line  of  increas- 
ing their  facilities. 

"Later  on  they  bought  the  Fab- 
rikoid  Company,  o  f  Newburgh, 
because  they  had  become  such 
large  manufacturers  of  soluble 
cotton  they  had  to  find  more  out- 
let for  their  goods,  and  fabrikoid 
was  a  substitute  leather  coated  with 
soluble  cotton,  and  they  bought 
that  business  to  get  a  great  out- 
let for  soluble  cotton. 

WAR   HAS   BROUGHT  GREATEST 
EXPANSION 

"When  this  war  came  along, 
while  they  largely  increased  their 
smokeless  powder  capacity, .  they 
also  had  to  meet  a  high  demand 
for  the  high  explosive  used  in  the 
high  explosive  shells,  .which  is 
trinitrotoluene.  That,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  a  nitrate  of  trinitro  coal 
tar  distillate.  So  in  order  to  get 
sufficient  trinitrotoluene  and  ben- 
zoin, from  which  explosives  are 
also  made,  they  had  to  start  the 
distillation  of  tar,  for  trinitro- 
toluene and  benzoin  are  only  two 
of  the  distillates  of  tar  and  there 
are  lots  of  other  things  in  the  tar, 
and  in  order  to  get  your  trinitro- 
toluene at  the  commercial  price 
you  have  to  use  the  other  in- 
gredients in  the  tar,  so  that  put  us 
into  the  manufacture  of  naphtha- 
lene, solvent  naphtha,  aniline  and 
various  other  derivatives  and  the 
sfile.  of  pitch  and  tar  for  road 
making  as  a  final  residue. 

"Well,  now  about  this  time,  the 
du  Pont  company  began  to  won- 
der what  they  were  going  to  do 
with  these  war  plants  after  the 
war.  They  had  to  build  these 
plants,  which  were  paid  for  out 
of  the  war  business  and  cost  many 
millions  of  dollars.  What  were 
they  going  to  do  with  the  money, 
plants  .  and  people  ?  Well,  they 
found  one  way  was  to  turn  it  into 
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dye  plants,  because  they  are  trans- 
vertible,  as  Germany  has  shown, 
for  she  turned  all  her  dye  plants 
into  smokeless  powder  plants.  So 
we  decided  to  go  into  that  busi- 
ness and  we  have  built  the  largest 
and  best  dye  plant  in  the  world, 
surpassed  and  equaled  by  notii- 
ing  in  Germany. 

"Now,  as  you  will  note,  it  still 
leaves  unsolved  the  problem  of 
those  war  plants  into  dye  plants, 
so  in  order  to  have  dye  plants  we 
had  to  have  pigments,  and  pig- 
ments are  in  the  paint  business;  so 
in  order  to  get  into  the  pigment 
line  we  bought  a  paint  business. 
So  having  got  into  the  paint  busi- 
ness we  had  a  line  of  paint  to  sell 
as  well  as  the  other  things,  and 
we  found  the  line  was  not  com- 
plete so  we  bought  the  Bridgeport 
works  to  round  it  out. 

"We  were  large  users  of  Htho- 
pone,  and  the  Harrison  company 
had  an  interest  in  the  lithopones, 
and  we  bought  the  remaining  in- 
terest in  order  to  enlarge  our 
lithopone  interest.  Then  in  order 
to  perfect  our  color  outiet,  our 
pigment  company,  we  bought  a 
color  company. 

"Now  in.  the  meantime,  to  fur- 
nish employment  for  capital  or  to 
earn  dividends  on  our  capitaliza- 
tion, we  bought  the  Arlington 
Works,  and  then  we  bought  the 
Fairfield  Rubber  Company,  though 
that  had  no  relation  to  our  pres- 
ent line  of  manufacture,  but  the 
same  man  that  sold  pyroxiline 
coated  cloth  could  also  sell  rubber 
coated  cloth,  so  that  put  us  into 
the  rubber  field. 

"Well,  then;  we  were  still  far 
short  of  the  necessary  earning  ca- 
pacity on  a  peace  basis  to  earn 
on  our  war-time  capitalization,  so 
we  bought  a  large  interest  in  the 
de  Nemours  Company,  and  that 
has  since  swallowed  up  two  or 
three  others  and  has  thereby  put 
us  in  other  lines  of  business.  We 
are  the  world's  largest  manufac- 
turers of  nitrocellulose.  We  are 
probably  the  largest  users  of  by- 
products of  soap  and  glycerine,  so 
it  is  possible  we  might  go  into  the 
soap  business.  ■  And  there  are  va- 
rious other  lines. 

"Now  I  think  thjs  story  should 
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To  ADV  MEN: 


YOU  gentlemen  who  write,  plan, 
place,  sell  and  handle  advertising, 
are  for  the  most  part  smokers. 

Right  here  we  will  wax  a  bit  personal 
and  enquire,  sotto  voce,  how  you  buy 
your  smokes. 

Do  you,  for  instance,  march  into  the 
cigar  emporium  and  say  to  the  man  be- 
hind the  show-case,  '  *Gimme-a-cigar ! ' ' 

Or  do  you,  as  a  discreet  and  loyal 
advertising  man,  say  Kind  sir — a  mild 
Robert  Burns!" 

Our  point  is  this:  As  fellow-mem- 
bers of  the  advertising  fraternity,  you 
will  do  well  to  insist  on  advertised  pro- 
ducts. 

You  are  the  very  fellows,  remember, 
who  are  everlastingly  engaged  in  com- 
batting anonymity  of  origin  and  worth. 
By  all  means,  then,  stand  by  your  guns. 
Pay  your  well-won  money  for  articles 
that  are  advertised  nationally. 

Please  don't  misunderstand  us.  We 
are  far  from  implying  that  advertising,  as 
such,  has  made  Robert  Burns  the  fine, 
mild,  Havana-filled  cigar  he  is  today. 

But  advertising,  plussing  skill  and  care 
in  manufaciure,  has  unquestionably  made 
Robert  Bums  known  favorably  to  mil- 
lions of  modern  men. 

We  contend,  logically,  as  we  be- 
lieve, that  the  goodness  of  Robert  Burns' 
mild  and  suasive  Havana  should  be  in 
every  loyal  advertising  man*  s  mouth. 

General  Ci^ar  Company,  Inc.,  Nezu  Tori 


ROBT  BURNS 
Iifvincible 
(£xa£t  Size) 


HAVE  YOU  TRIED  ONE  LATELY? 
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be  of  interest  to  you  principally 
for  this  reason.  The  old  du  Pont 
Powder  Company  was  dissolved 
under  the  Sherman  Law,  and  no 
doubt  according  to  the  definition 
of  that  law  it  was  a  trust,  but 
curiously  enough  the  only  part  of 
the-  business  which  was  monopo- 
lized was  military  smokeless  pow- 
der, and  that  the  Government  did 
not  wish  to  discourage.  We 
haven't  that  monopoly  any  more, 

"Now  there  is  no  law  on  the 
books  and  I  don't  think  there  ever 
will  be  to  prevent  the  empIo3rment 
of  organization  or  capital  in  as 
many  different  lines  of  business  as 
that  organization  may  see  fit. 
What  the  du  Pont  company  has 
done  I  think  you  will  see  many 
other  concerns  that  have  been 
largely  involved  in  war  work  will 
do  the  same  thing. 

"I  understand  the  Anaconda 
Copper  Company  is  manufactur- 
ing copper  into  commodities,  and 
I  think  you  will  find  a  great  many 
of  these  large  concerns  will  have 
to  expand  that  way.  The  Sher- 
win-Williams Company  has  gone 
into  dyes  and  it  starts  in  my  mind 
a  new  epoch  of  commercial  de- 
velopment in  the  United  States, 
the  era  of  the  large  diversified 
corporation,  a  new  situation  that 
you  have  got  to  meet  in  adver- 
tising. 

"I  couldn't  begin  to  tell  you  all 
the  du  Pont  company  manufac- 
tures. We  have  a  book  that  tells 
but  that  is  never  up  to  date.  The 
reason  we  issued  a  book  was  so 
that  the  Purchasing  Department 
would  stop  going  into  the  open 
markets  and  buying  things  we 
manufacture  ourselves." 


What  Enthusiasm  Is 

ENTHUSIASM  is  a  franchise 
that  wins  permission  to  take 
the  order  out  of  your  head  and 
place  it  in  your  book. 

Enthusiasm  is  a  chord  of  har- 
mony in   your   argument  that 
ties  the  dealer's  interest  in  your 
.goods. 

Enthusiasm  is  a  ring  in  your 
voice  that  ec*hoes  another  sale  in 
the  register  of  results. 

Enthusiasm  is  a  telescope  that 
broadens  your  view  of  achieve- 


ments that  are  still  to  be  attained. 

Enthusiasm  is  a  spark  that  kin- 
dles a  fire  of  welcome  warmth 
from  the  man  of  hard  approach. 

Enthusiasm  is  a  magnet  that 
draws  the  listener  close  to  ybu 
and  your  ideas. 

Enthusiasm  is  a  seed  of  sin- 
cerity that  sprouts  thorough  re- 
spect for  you  in  every  source  im- 
planted. 

Enthusiasm  is  a  bond  .-tjf  fel- 
lowship redeemable  iii  a  mellow 
come  again  instead  of  a  mur- 
mured good-bjre. 

Enthusiasm  is  a  magnifying 
glass  of  possibilities,  visualizing 
a  prospective  chance  into,  a  posi- 
tive certainty. 

Enthusiasm  is  an  ally  of  imme- 
diate action  and  an  enemy  of 
procrastination. 

Enthusiasm  is  a  producer  of 
perfection  in  your  proposition 
that  prompts  confidence  in  your 
product. 

Enthusiasm  is  an  injection  that 
dissolves  tiresome  tasks  into  de- 
lightful deeds. 

Enthusiasm  is  an  alarm  clock  of 
mind  awakening;  the  mower  of 
grass  under  your  feet;  the  red- 
hot  stimulator  of  your  whole  be- 
ing. 

Enthusiasm  gives  birth  to  curi- 
osity in  the  buyer;  curiosity  de- 
velops into  interest ;  interest 
grows  into  desire  to  possess  and 
to  possess  means — an  order  for 
you. 

Buy  it,  beg  it,  borrow  it,  steal 
it,  but  get  it, — enthusiasm. — "Mu- 
riel Message,  No.  4,  by  A.  Jos. 
Newman. 


Innocent  But  Truthful  Copy 

The  reporter  was  sent  to  write  up  a 
charity  ball.  His  copy  came  in  late  and 
it  was  careless.  The  editor  reproved 
him  the  next  day  by  quoting  an  ex- 
tract: 

"Look  here.  Scribbler,  what  do  you 
mean  by  this? — 'Among  the  most  beau- 
tiful girls  was  Alderman  Horatio  Ding- 
ley.'  Old  Dingley  ain't  a  girl,  you 
idiot  I  He's  one  of  our  principal  stock- 
holders." 

"I  can't  help  that,"  returned  the  re- 
alistic reporter.  "That's  where  he  was." 
— "Cook's  Imp." 


Lowell  L.  Decker,  formerly  of  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Cosmopolitan, 
New  York,  is  now  associated  with  the 
advertising  department^)!  the  iibd  Cross 
Magazine.  New  Yotk-VjODgTe 
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be  issued  under  date  of 
ember  19. 

Arrangements  for  space 
.lid  be  made  at  an  early 
t  as  pages  in  that  number 
liable  for  advertising  an- 
ncementa  will  probably 
limited. 

rhe  rate  per  line  in  this 
Litiful  number  will  be  the 
e  as  for  ordmary  issues. 

)istribution  more  tkan 
fOO  copies* 

"he  Gazette  Hohday  Num- 
\  have  for  more  than  two 
ades  ranked  as  the  out- 


H.  Mdkn.  Benton Co.«  Ore.:  "A  vroii 
tlerftU  prodnctfon,*' 

FiLASjt  W.  CuTTox.  Bwsli.  Co.,  lad. 

■It  V.IIS  crrtaitjly  pnind." 

fAmer**  cte^tast  HoUday  Number."  . 

William  Rktmoldb,  Cedl  Cch,  Md. 
A  hewtT  to^  scv.  And  S  d«llgM  ti 

read." 

J.  T.  Rfumon.  Madieon  €a„  N.  C. 
"TrtK  (iA:rrrrK  ij«  nn  inapt  rat  Ion.  Tli' 
fji>H<liiy  Number  was  a  marvel." 

J.  KKtirA.  Cumberland  Co.,  Pa. 
It  beautiful.  I  liavo  obt^'ncd  iti> 
valut!  i>(  A  year's  SHbsfrlption  out  o 
Ihl-*  number." 

C.  H  iKi  FY  Mfi'V>  ^x,  Dekalb  Co,.  lutl. 
■'M.ii;nil5».rrjt,  It  Vnu^t  ]il\V^  cost  ;i  In 
uf  iitrKie>  find  time.  I  appreciate  i 
very  inurli." 

i'tK.  L,  Brapv.  Riley  Co,.  Kane. 
"I  compliment  you  on  its  jii"t'Hl  excd 
lenre  ;ircl  testify  to  tlje  interest  takei 
in  It  L>y  all  members  uf  the  faroily." 

f ;  yti.  II .  r.  \  \  A  in .  1  .a  M  q  iirn«  C*. 
N.  D.:  "It  uris  >iMM'!y  itp  tn  the  USUA 
liifli  Ntjiiir|;ir.i  III'  t.-\r*?lleiue-  I  thini 
eVfli  \'  riiMiiber  worlli  the  subscriptitii 
price  soiitL-  iif  tiiem  several  time 

o\  er." 

J.  1..  Stkatton*  Krauklin  Co.,  Kaw* 
"The  ChrifttioaA  OASBtrE  U  CAflily  a 
the  headr-the  hlvb-wat^  uark  ia  paa 
toTAl  and  aartcultural  Utcrature—eni 
belHsbed  wfUi  d^lgMhi]  p&S^uraA.'' 

The  RBunforoN  Titsxwbiter  Co. 
New  Yorif,  writes;  "Allow  as  to  eon 
irratulate  you  upon  the  splendid  malri 
up  and  oN)t>i;-nla  of  your  Chilsbnai 
number.  It  U  tbe  flnen  tt^nf  wo  hvn 
seen  In  ita  class," 

Prof.  W.  C.  COFVEY,  ^Jni^^^s:^^'  n 
IHiiadt}.  UrtHtnat  111.;  "Aa  h  i;  i  -n 
preme  in  qualltjr  snci  ^rtppin^  uj  it 
interest  to  the  reader,  U  i.*  ititile  fo: 
me  to  attempt  to  comment  on  its  var 
iou9  splendid  foatnna*  I  ^tfPfWM 
all  of  it." 

Hjiii(l.-)'uS"    Farm,    rTliuIotMrn:-,    \  .[ 

"We  wont  to  compliment  you  upon  Lhi 
Holiday  Number.  But  mta  It  ia  Qotli 
in$  to  b«  WTprlKd  at  in  the  leadlni 
Jive  «UKdc  mi^axlDe  tke  world.  Wi 
have  come  to  accept  each  thliiBs  an  al 
Id  tht  iis^l  eotme  of  events?' 

C,  H,  Cum.  West  Chester.  Pn. 
"I  conrratnlate  Tere  Gaiette  on  Ih^ 
splendid  CbHatmaB  Number.  It  is  no 
only  the  finest  Christmas  Number  w|ii?l 
The  GiiETTE  has  evyr  pjblisJlieri,  i>u 
is  the  most  attrHiclivf  nm\  intiTestini 
copy  of  an  aericultiirnl  paper  thiit 
have  ever  iiad  th<5  it'lenmare  of  seeing,' 

S,  B.  TiKiMFsoN.  (litvsdn  Co.,  Ind. 
■'I  Iinvc  i  tii-t  duisbed  reading  tbe  Christ 
m.i-i  (rA^^  ^TE,    Ifc  li  cn«|.   It  ercalct 
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They 
have 
been 
in* 

every 
issue 
of 

ORAL 
HYGIENE 
since 
Vol.  1 
No.  1 
— eight 
years 
ago. 

Printers'  Ink,  Oct.  3,  1918. 

Every  number  of  ORAL  HYGIENE  ever  printed  has  car- 
ried the  advertising  of  the  Dentinol  and  Pyorrhocide  Com- 
pany. For  quite  some  time  tiese  folks  have  been  using  the 
inside  front  cover  io  three  colors  each  month.  First  they 
used  ORAL  HYGIENE  to  get  dentists  to  prescribe  and  sell 
Pyorrhocide  direct  to  their  patients.  Now  they  use  it  to  get 
the  profession  to  prescribe  the  preparation— and  suggest  its 
purchase — since  Pyorrhocide  is  now  being  sold  by  druggists. 

Under  an  Unique  Subscription  Plan  ORAL  HYGIENE 
Reaches  Every  Member  of  the  Dental  Profession  Every  Month 


"The  Printers'  Ink  of  the  Dental  Profession" 
PITTSBURGH,  U.  S.  A. 

W  Linford  Smitt        Wm.  W.  Belcher,  D.D.S.        Merwin  B.  Massol 
Publisher  Editor  Business  Manager 


Oversold,  but  Advertising  Protects 
Good  Will 

Lambertville  Rubber  Company's  Former  Customers  Are  Told  in  Farm- 
Paper  Advertising  Why  Products  Are  Off  the  Market 


**  "^fO  salesmen  have  been  out 
this  year,  and  all  sales 
efforts  have  had  to  be  discontin- 
ued." This  is  no  unusual  report 
these  days,  but  the  stat^ent, 
made  by  tiie  Lambertville  Rub- 
ber Company,  of  Lambertville,  N. 
J.,  is  worth  recording,  neverthe- 
less. For  the  company  is  going 
ahead  with  a  specially  planned 
series  of  advertisements  on  ac- 
count of  the  very 
fact  that  it  has  no 
goods  to  sell.  This 
seems  almost  para- 
doxical until  the 
company's  case  is 
analyzed. 

The  Lambert- 
V  i  1 1  e  company's 
product  consists  of 
rubber  Arctics  and 
boots.  In  common 
with  other  con- 
cerns in  the  rubber 
industry,  heavy 
drains  have  been 
made  upon  its  out- 
put by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  supply 
of  its  footwear 
available  for  dis- 
tribution among 
regular  trade  chan- 
nels was  reduced 
almost  to  the  van- 
ishing point. 

However,  the 
company  had  a 
valuable  asset  in 
its  name  and  trade- 
mark that  had  ac- 
crued as  a  result 
of  advertising.  It 
realized  that  the 
good  will  value  of 
these  would  rapid- 
ly decline  if  its 
goods  were  off 
the  market  for  a 
considerable  pe- 


"^'^^0ure  mighty 


lucky  to  Lave  those 
Lambertville  Boots" 


"You  bet  1  am.  Thay  wne  Ibe  laet 
pair  In  ttas  itan.  Than'll  b«  rnifbiy 
tSw  LunbenvUla  hi  soma  tinw" 

"Why,  T  n*ed  a  pair  nr>w.    Surely  I 

'  «n  ge<  them  somewhere." 

"Nosir-ee.  no!  untes^ou  happen  on 
an  odd  pair  Thai  a  dealer  has  left  over. 
You  see  the  Governmei^t's  taking 
nearly  all  the  lectory  can  mahv." 

"Oosh— EbeimBn  utB  wai  rightl" 

LAfflbrnvda  enThuiFiqli  £nt.  And  no  dm  ivill  tegct 

ut  natanlly  disappDinred  er  rlu  boon,  pfctics,  etc..  that 

^  SCHTCity  dT  Eheu  favQfiEE  havfl  tet  a  new  sloEMlaTd  in 

nibbcr  fautwnr.    DaalerE.  nibbar  footwAar    Wtxn  a 

IPO.  $n  diMpfioiniwI  btcm  it  poHRili.  n  wm  ■gatn 

LAinbtnvmH  munt  rood  Aqlply  dnkn  villi  gur  M 

bubitsi.  rapid  tvmavA-  mnd  qT  robber  fiMfuu. 

MDd  itfftl  Ahmvtr  eo*A  .„ 

UnH  mcb  »  tteie,  "e  •sk 

But  everybody  tttnm  yauradnBcajjTihhiAisuBl 

Uiai  nr    tnr  Hd  Ih«  da     tesditloa.  onr  wblcb  wt 

■VmmnftrtmwbcQiM  MvtDacQDIEDL 


LAMBERTVILLE  RUBBER  CO..  Uml)eitfak.N.  J. 


keep  them  in  the  minds  of  cus- 
tomers. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  present 
campaign  was  decided  upon. 
Pages  and  half  pages  in  nine  ag- 
rictdtural  papers  are  being  iised, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  telling 
why  Lambertville  footwear  is 
apt  to  be  unavailable  for  a  time. 

This  policy  of  acquainting  the 
public  with  the  facts,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  bene- 
fit the  dealers  as 
well  as  the  manu- 
facturer.  The 
wearer  of  rubber 
boots  won't  feel 
disgruntled  when 
the  merchant  is 
unable  to  sell  him 
a  pair  of  Lambert- 
villes.  Moreover, 
he  will  have  it  im- 
pressed  on  his 
mind  for  a  long 
time  to  come  that 
the  maker  values 
his  trade  sufficient- 
ly to  tell  him  why 
he  can't  sell  Lam- 
bertvilles  just  now 
and  that  he  wants 
this  particular  cus- 
tomer back  again 
when  conditions 
change. 

The  advertising 
copy  is  of  a  con- 
versational nature, 
with  illustrations 
that  will  seem'  fa- 
miliar to  the  man 
on  a  farm  or  in  a 
small  town. 

"Sorry,  but 
Dan's  got  my  last 
pair  of  Lambert- 
ville four  -  button 
Arctics,"  a  store- 
keeper is  made  to 
say  in  one  adver- 


rmrl    vaith    nn    at-    tempering  the  disappointment  of  ticptnpnt    "Dan"  is 

nod.  with  no  at-       prospective  customers  when  tisement.    iJan  is 

tempt   made   to            the  goods  ake  odt  shown  m  the  act 
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of  drawing  on  his  new  footwear, 
while  the  disappointed  customer 
continues  to  listen  to  the  mer- 
chant : 

"I  may  be  able  to  get  you  some 
of  the  other  Lambertville  foot- 
wear, but  no  more  four -buckle 
Arctics  or  short  boots  can  be  had 
now.  The  Government's  taking 
practically  the  entire  output.  If 
you  run  into  an  odd  pair  in  any 
store,  buy  'em  quick. 

"I  know  it's  hard  for  you  fel- 
lows who  are  used  to  Lambert- 
villes  to  wear  anything  else.  But 
remember,  it's  hard  for  me,  too. 
No  others  sell  so.  quickly  or  bring 
me  the  same  good  'will.  Wei!, 
we'll  all  have  to  grin  and  bear  it 
till  the  Government's  demands 
grow  less.  Then,  believe  me,  I'll 
have  all  the  Lambertvilles  you 
want." 

Another  illustration  shows  a 
typical  group  on  the  porch  of  a 
■  village  store,  with  one  man  say- 
ing, "Anybody  want  to  sell  his 
Lambertvilles?",  Then  the  reason 
is  told,  why  it  will  be  necessary 
to  get  along  for  the  present  with- 
out this  brand  of  rubber  footwear, 

The  salesmen  are  going  to  find 
it  easier  to  make  sales  when  they 
return  to  their  territory  than 
would  have  been  the  case  with 
no  advertising.  The  product's 
good  will  will  not  have  dwindled 
in  value  and  the  product  itself 
will  be  a  live  issue,  even  though 
off  the  market.  On  the  face  of 
it,  the  company  appears  to  have 
shown  sound  business  sense  in 
the  course  adopted. 


Winningham's  Work  With  the 
Government 

C.  C.  Winningliam.  formerly  of  the 
Hudson  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit, 
who  has  been  recently  Chief  of  the 
Gasolene  Section  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration, is  now  Associate  Chief  of 
the  Industrial  Plants  Division,  Infor- 
mation and  Education  Service,  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Washington. 


Sherwood  Has  Printing  Plant 

Hiram  Sherwood,  formerlj-  president 
and  director  of  the  Read  Prmtme  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  New  York,  has  established 
in  the  same  city  the  Hiram  Sherwood 
Printing  Company,  Inc.,  of  which  he  is 
preaident. 


Of  Course  He  Was 

The  commiBBioner  on  lunacy  was  Bit- 

The  retailer  had  been  charged  by  his 
relatives  with  being  incapable  of  man- 
aging his  own  afEairs,  and  they  wished 
a  guardian  appointed  to  run  them  for 
him. 

"Name,"  said  the  clerk. 

"John  Doe,"  said  the  retailer  without 
hesitation. 

"Age?"  said  the  clerk. 

"Forty,"  said  the  retailer,  clearly  and 
without  excitement. 

"How  long  have  you  lived  in  this 
country?"  asked  the  clerk,  in  the  formal 
tone  of  court  officials. 

"All  my  life,"  said  the  retailer  dis- 
tinctly. 

The  foreman  of  the  commission  broke 
in,  saying:  "Why  that  man  is  as  sane 
as  you  or  I.  What  makes  you  think  he 
is  feebleminded?" 

"May  I  ask  him  one  question  at  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings?"  asked  the 
attorney. 

"Certainly,"  said  the  foreman. 

"Mr.  Doe,"  began  the  attorney  suave- 
ly, "what  is  your  business?" 

"I'm  a  grocer  as  you  know  well," 
replied  Doe  calmly. 

You  carry  a  large  stock  of  nationally 
advertised  goods,  do  you  not?" 

"No  indeed,"  answered  Doe  with  an 
air  of  triumph.  "I  don't  carry  a  single 
line  of  that  sort.  There's  more  money 
in  the  other." 

"You're  in  business  to  make  money, 
are  you  not?"  asked  the  attorney, 

"Certainly,"  replied  Doe. 

"That's  all,"  said  the  attorney  as  he 
sat  down. 

"Insane,"  said  the  foreman  of  the 
commission  as  he  gathered  the  verdict 
from  the  nodding  heads  of  his  fellows. 
"The  guardian  is  recommended  by  this 
community  as  prayed  for  in  the  peti- 
tion."— "Retail  Public  Ledger." 


Detroit's  Liberty  Loan 
Organization 

Sixty-four  advertising  men  of  Detroit 
formed  the  publicity  organization  for 
the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  drive,  Henry 
T.  Ewald,  of  the  Campbell-Ewald  Co., 
was  in  general  charge  of  the  advertis- 
ing campaign,  and  was  also  chairman 
of  the  mediums  committee.  Joseph 
Meadon,  of  the  Franklin  Press,  was 
chairman  of  the  purchases  and  supplies 
committee;  J.  H.  Pfeifer,  Pfeifer  Ad- 
vertising Agency,  space  salps  commit- 
tee; Frank  J.  Mooney.  Theo.  F.  Mc- 
Manus,  Inc.,  of  the  advertising  copy 
committee;  Vern  W.  Tucker,  Apel- 
Campbell  Co.,  art  work,  layouts  and 
schedules  committee;  and  Harvey  Camp- 
bell, Apel-Campbel!  Co.,  features  com- 
mittee. 


Mylius  With  J.  Johnson  Co. 

P.  E.  Mylius,  for  twenty  years  en- 
gaged in  outdoor  advertising,  lias  boen 
elected  vice-president  of  the  J.  Johnson 
Company,  Chicago,  in  charge  of  its 
New  York  office. 

:       ,  HosledbyGOOgle 
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The  Dictaphone  wiQ  speed  your  mafl 


Our  moat  convinciDg  arguments  are 
ba,sed  oa  the  autnal  experience  of 
Dictaphone  users.  Here  is  part  of 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Harry  Chandlse 
of  the  firm  of  Cbandlee  &  Chandlee, 
Patent  Attorneys,  Washington,  D.  C: 


"We  have  found  that 
The  Dictaphone  has  given  universal 
satisfaction.  In  our  Offices  in  Wash- 
ington there  are  four  machines  run- 
ning constantly — day  in  and  <^  out 
—  used  in  our  corresp6ndence  de- 
partment for  answering  letters.  ,  Our 
mail  averages  several  hundred  letters 
a  day  and  all  replies^  with  the-c^- 
cepUonof  those  bandied  by  meanaof  fonn 
letters— are  dictated  to  The  Dictapbonew 


The  Dictaphone  reduces 
letter  writing  to  one  opera- 
tion— typewriting. 

The  Dictaphone  produces 
50^  to  100^  more  letters  per 
day  per  operator. 

You  can  dictate  to 
The  Dictaphone  any  time 
during  regular  hours,  or  after 
hours.  It's  very  simple 
to  use. 

Phone  nearest  branch  of- 
fice or  write  us  for  demon- 
stration in  your  office,  on 
i/otir  work.  Also  ask  for  val- 
uable, free  book,  "The  Man 
at  the  Desk." 


™DirTflP/\V/IE 


Dept  134-J,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York 

Branches  Eoerywhere  Write  for  hooklet,  "The  Man  at  the  Desk" 

There  Is  tut  one  Dictaphone,  trademarked  "The  Dictaphone,** 
made  and  merchandised  by  the  Columbia  Graphophone  Company 


"Buy  War  Savinga  Stampa" 


Quick  Change  in  Liberty  Loan  Copy 
to  Meet  Peace  Drive 

Schedule  of  Regular  Loan  Ads  Upset,  160  Ads  Side  Tracked^  and  New 
Copy  Written  for  Emergency 


EVEN  before  the  new  chancel- 
lor's note  was  made  -  known 
to  the  public  on  Sunday  morning, 
October  6,  Liberty  Loan  headquar- 
ters in  New  York  knew  of  it  on 
Saturday  night.  Straightway  or- 
ders went  to  iJie-  copy  division  to 
suspend  publication  of  the  cur- 
rent copy,  and  to  prepare  new 
copy  that  should  act  as  an  anti- 
dote to  any  let-down  in  the  will 
to  win. 

New  York  headquarters  got  in 
touch  with  Washington.  After 
making  sure  not  to  interfere  with 
any  possible  executive  action, 
work  was  begun  on  a  series  of 
sds  to  take  the  paralysis  germ 
out  of  the  news  by  warning  the 
public  that  war  events  have 
proved  that  the  Germans'  words 
cannot  he  trusted,  and  that  there 
must  be  no  slackening  in  our  for- 
ward march  to  win  the  war,  when 
victory  is  almost  in  our  hands, 
peace  note  or  no  peace  note. 

Therefore  160  advertisements 
already  in  the  newspapers'  hands 
were  scrapped  and  the  copy  di- 
vision got  to  work  on  its  new 
task.  By  Wednesday  .morniUg, 
sixty-seven  new  advertisements 
ranging  in  size  from  full  pages 
to  four  columns  full  depth  had 
been  written,  set  up  and  plated, 
and  addressed  the  public  regarding 
the  crisis  in  terms  of  no  uncertain 
warning. 

One  of  the  most  effective  uti- 
lized the  well  known  habit  of  the 
Boche  to  bellow  "Kamerad"  on 
the  one  hand  and  then  let  loose 
with  a  grenade.  It  warned  the 
public  that  tiie  peace  note  is  just 
a  stall  lor  time.  It  carries  the 
simple  bold  face  caption,  "Kam- 
erad I" 

"When  the  Hun  yells  'Kam- 
erad'," it  points  out,  "with  a  gren- 
ade in  one  hand  and  a  gun  in 
the  other,  our  boys  stick  him  with 
a  bayonet  I 

"When  he  throws  up  his  empty 
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hands  they  accept  his  surrender, 
"The  Kaiser  is  yelling  Kam- 
erad while  he  burns  Cambrai  and 
deports  the  French  inhabitants  of 
Metz  I 

"A  few  weeks'  delay  will  put 
his  armies  back  in  sha.pe  to  kill 
more  of  our  boys.  We  must  not 
give  him  a  chancel 

"Don't  fall  for  that  'Kamerad' 
stuff — Buy  more  Liberty  Bonds." 

Another  says  that  "if  we  re- 
move the  camouflage  from  the 
German  peace  offer  it  would  read" 
something  like  this ; 

"We,  William  II,  by  the  Grace 
of  God  King  of  Prussia  and  Ger- 
man Emperor,  wishing  to  get 
away  witii  the  booty  we  have 
stolen  from  Belgium,  France, 
Russia,  Italy,  Serbia  and  Ru- 
mania, and 

"Wishing  to  escape  punishment 
for  the  crimes  we  have  perpe- 
trated on  the  sea,  on  land  and  in 
the  .air,  and 

"Wishing  to  reorganize  our 
armies  for  new  and  more  terrible 
attacks  upon  the  liberties  of  man- 
kind 

"Do,  hereby  proclaim  to  ' till  the 
World  that  we  are    ready  to 

TALK  peace — but  only  to  tall^ 
in  order  that  the  free  peoples  of 
the  world  in  alliance  agamst  us 
may  be  tricked  "into  slackening 
their  war  efforts  and  quarrelling 
amongst  themselves." 

Before  the  "offer"  was  made, 
the  campaign  managers'  of  the 
Second  Federal  Reserve  District 
had  been  considering  a  line  of 
strong  copy  to  warn  the  public  not 
to  slacken  its  efforts  on  the  in- 
sidious impression  that  the  war 
will  soon  be  over.  The  rolling 
up  of  better  and  better  news,  they 
feared,  was  having  an  enervat- 
ing effect  on  the  public,  an  effect 
that  bade  fair  to  play  a  danger- 
ous role  in  slackening  subscrip- 
tions to  the  loan,  to  say  nothing 
of  other  war  efforts. 

Hosted  byGOOgle 
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You  Need  Repetition 
— Not  Argument 


Everybody  but  the  politician  knows  that  the 

public  has  a  short  memory.  Advertising  is  in- 
surance— and  the  kind  that  keeps  your  name, 
your  trademark  and  your  product  constantly 
before  the  eyes  of  the  public  and  your  trade,  at 
the  least  cost  per  capita,  is  the  best  for  you  to 
use.    There's  no  controverting  that  statement. 

Compare  Poster^advertising  with  all  other 
kinds  of  publicity  and  you'll  find  that  it  "costs 
less  and  goes  farther,"  We  can  demonstrate 
the  truthfulness  of  that  statement  to  your  satis- 
faction. We  can  show  you  the  testimonials  of 
our  own  clients,  covering  a  variety  of  business 
lines,  all  of  which  prove  the  universal  appeal 
and  the  dominance  of  color  in  Poster  publicity. 

Rememher:  "What  eoeryhody  sees,  ederyhody  knows". 
F^hone  us  for  details— Vanierhilt  1574 


IVAN  •  B •  NORDHEM  CO- 


Bessemer  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Offices  in  Buffalo,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  Cleveland 

Canadian  Representatives 
THE  WADSWOETH-NATHANSON  CO. 
Toronto,  Canam 
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To  Fight  Autocracy 

and  Save  Democracy 
Buy  Bonds  of  Liberty 
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House-Organ  List  in  Pamphlet 
Form 

ScHLiTZ — Milwaukee 
ScHLiTZ  Famo 

A  PCXE   N  ON -INTOXICATING  BEVERAGE 
WADE  MILWAUKEE  FAMOUS 

Milwaukee,  Oct.  8,  1918. 
Editor  of  Printers'  Ink: 

Can  you  advise  me  Whether  1  might 
obtain  a  list  of  the  house-organs  pub- 
lished in  this  country? 

Harry  P-  Hotz. 

IN  response  to  requests  of  the 
above  character,  received  con- 
stantly by  Printeks'  Ink,  the 
house-organ  list  that  appeared  in 
recent  issues  has  been  reprinted 
in  pamphlet  form.  A  copy  will 
be  sent  upon  request  to  anyone 
interested.  A  price  of  25  cents 
has  been  set  on  the  reprint, 
to  cover  the  actual  cost.— 
Printers'  Ink. 


Undertakers'  Society  Favors 
Advertising 

At  the  recent  convention.  o£  the  Na- 
tional Selected  Morticians,  an  organi- 
zation of  funeral  directors,  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  to  the  effect  that  "it 
is  not  derogatory  ■  to  the  dignity  of  our 
profession  to  use  dignified  publicity  in 
calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
the  service  rendered  by  its  members." 

It  was  further  decided  that  "it  is  not 
only  the  privilege,  but  the  desire  of  the 
National  Selected  Morticians,  as  a  body, 
and  as  individuals,  to  inform  the  pub- 
lic by  means  of  dignified  publicity  re- 
garding the  true  conditions  of  the 
iunem  direction  profession  in  such  a 
way  as  wiU  protect  the  public  interest."' 


Woolworth  Continues  to  Gain 

September  sales  of  the  F.  W.  Wool- 
worth  Co.  were  $8,768,817,  an  increase 
of  $518,985  over  the  same  month  in 
1917.  Sales  in  the  first  nine  months 
of  the  current  year  were  $72,300,548, 
which  was  a  gain  of  87,486,801  over 
the  corresponding  period  of  1917.  _  De- 
ducting the  sales  of  stores  established 
within  the  year,  the  increase  was 
$4,578,804. 

Up  to  October  1,  the  company  has 
opened  thirty-two  stores  this  year,  bring- 
ing the  chain  up  to  1,032  stores. 


Housewives    Must  Prepare 
Their  Own  Macaroni 

After  October  15  there  will  be  no 
canned  spaghetti  or  macaroni  available 
for  distribution  by  manufacturers.  This 
is  due  to  the  shortage  of  steel  and  its 
eilect  "on  the  available  supply  6f  tin 
plate. 


Agricultural  reports 
show  that  the  midtlle 
west  country,  with  its 
bountiful  crops  of  corn, 
wheat  and  oats,  is  today 
the  bread  basket  of  the 
world. 

OMAHA 

is  the  natural  marketing 
and  distributing  point  for 
this  great  food-producing 
country — on  the  principal 
railroads  and  highways; 
favorable  freight  rates, 
splendid  office,  storage 
and  banking  facilities. 

Open  an  Office  in  Omaha 

You  who  are  preparing 
for  the  economic  changes 
now  and  after  the  war 
should  "zone  *  Omaha's 
territory  and  open  an 
office  or  a  factory  branch 
in  this  cily. 

Authentic  information  on  Omaha 
and  tenitory  fumished  free  on* 
i^qu^t.  Exhaustive  survey  just 
completed.   Write  to 

Bureau  of  Publicity — Room  C 

Onnaha  Chamber  of  Cbimna'ce 

OMAHA 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  OW»ERSHIF, 
MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION, 
ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF 
CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912,  of 
Prihtoks'  Ink,  publisbcd  weekly  at  New 
YoA,  N.  Y.,  for  Octobea-  1,  1918. 

Stat^  of  New  York, 
CouKTT  OF  New  Yokx,  ss,  : 

Before  me,  a  Notwy  Public  in  and  far 
the  S^ie  -and  county  aforesaid,  person- 
ally aj^eared  Jobn  Irving  ftomer,  who, 
hayinjf-  been  duly"  8*om  according  to 
la*,  d^ses  and  says  tbaf  -be  is  the 
editor  of  Printers'  Ink  and  that  the  fol- 
lowing is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  beliefi  a  true  statement  of  the  own- 
ership,  management,  .etc.,  of  tbe  afore- 
said puhlicattbn  for  the- date  shown  in 
the  above  caption,  required  by  tbe  Act  of 
August24, 1912,  embodied  in  section  443, 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on 
the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  nsmes  and  addresses  ot  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  niinaginB  editor,  and  business 
managors  are:  Publisher,  Printers'  Ink  Pub- 
ItBblng  Co.,  185  Madlaon  Aye,,  New  York, 
N.  Y. ;  Editor,  John  Irting  Bomer,  185  Madi- 
son Aye.,  New  York,  N.  T. ;  Manaffing  Editor, 
Lynn  Q.  Wright,  1S5  Madison  Am.,  New 
lotk,  N.  y.;  BuBinus  Manasw,  J.  H.  Eop- 
Un«.  186  Madlaon  Are.,  Nmr  YoA.  N.  1.  ' 

3.  Ibai  tbe  mmen  an:  Printers'  JnK  Pub- 
lltblDf  Co.,  186  Madbon  Atbl,  New  York, 
N.  Y.:  -Jsbn  Irrhw  Bonisr,  185  HadiMn  Are., 
Nmr  York,  K.,  T.;  Blcbard  W.  Lawrence.  18S 
HadUon  An.,  Nfli  taOh  N.  T.;  J.  M.  Hol»- 
Uds.  1 8 5. Madlaon  An,  N«w  Yoib,  N.  T. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortKagees, 
and  ether  security  holders  owning  or  holding 
I  per  cent  or  more  vt  total  amaunt  ot  bonds, 
mortgaces,  or  oOm  tenuities  an:  Tlure  'ate 
nme. 

4.  nut  the  two  paragraphs  nest  sbore,  sir- 
tag  the  namea  of  the  owners,  stockhotdra^,  and 
nearly  holderi.  It  any,  contain  not  only  the 
nst  of  stoAbolders  and  security  holders  as  they 
A>pear  ixpoa  the  books  ot  the  .company  but  also, 
m  cases  where  tbe  stackholder  or  security 
^Ider  an^ears  upon  the  books  of  tbe  company  , 
n  trustee  or  In  any  other  flduclaty  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
Aid)  trustee  ti  acting.  Is  given;  also  that  the 
Said  two  |>arB|lrq>bs  contain  statementft  em- 
braolDc  afBant'a  fnll  knowledge  and  belief  as 
tto  the  drcmnstanoes  and  conditions  undw  whldi 
AoAholdna  ud  HCUiUy .  briden  who  do  not 
Wprar  ntwn  t&e'lKNta  dI  OA  ampaiQ'  ai.tras- 
leos.  bold  ,rta(ft  and  McnrltlM  In  a  opidty 
other  than  tUat  of bona  fide  tWner-;  and  thle 
tiSant  baa  no  reascm  to  batlere  tint  m  oUwr 
tervm,  asaoelalilnb,  or  eorpraaUon  bai  aar  In- 
terest direct  or  Indlraet  m  tUe  Mid  ttbi^ 
bonds,  or  otbtt  aeevtiUeB  tban  u  >o  itated 
by  Mm, 

JORH  IBTIKO  JlouBB,  Editor, 
fcom  to  and  inbscrtbed  b^on  me  tiiti  Sth 
dv  of  OtUbK,  1918. 

Wh.  Z.  BjmW. 

Notary  Public 
New  Yoric  City. 

OSS  eommlsslon  expires  March  30,  1920 
KegistCT  No.  10196,   CouD»  Cleik'eNo..  N.T. 
H. 


Women 
Make  Good  in  Cigar 
Stores 

No  end  of  inquiry  is  being 
made  of  the  United  Cigar 
Stores  Company  regarding  the 
employment  of  women  in  our 
stores  as  clerks.  There  seems  to 
be  a  feeling  that  if  a  business  like 
ours  can  solve  the  big  problan 
of  the  war  in  that  way  others  caa 
do  it.  Oddly  enough,  many  or- 
ganizations of  women  have  come 
to  us  with  the  question  as  to 
whether  saleswomen  in  cigar 
stores  are  working  satisfactorily. 
The  newspapers  have  sent  a 
score  of  women  reporters  to  ask 
the  question.  These  reporters 
seem  surprised  to  be  assured  that 
the  results  have  been  beyond  our 
expectations.  They  always  won- 
der if  in  stores  patronized  mostly 
by  men,  the  presence  of  women 
won't  lead  to  flirtations  and  con- 
sequent inattention  to  business 
and  they  are  assured  we  have  not 
found  it  so.  Then  a  good  many 
of  these  reporters  go  away  and 
write  articles  supposed  to  be  fun- 
ny describing  imaginary  conditions 
in  the  stores,  where,  as  thqr  say, 
the  men  take  aiorthing  ttat  is 
offered  them  because  a  sweet 
smile  goes  with  it.  All  of  which 
is  just  simple  rot.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  stores  in  which  we 
have  saleswomen  are  running 
along  in  the  usual  orderly  way. 
Our  customers  are  paying  so  lit- 
tle attention  to  the  change  that 
it  is.  not^  worth  mentioning  and 
the_  wbmen  are  discharging  their 
duties  happily,  scrupulously  and 
skillfulb',  with  no  apparent 
thought  of  doing  anything  but 
maidtig  good.  The  change  has 
come  about  but  with  a  hitdi.  On 
that  account  its  success  need  not 
be  questioned.— "United  Shield," 
published  by  United  Ci^  Stores 
Company. 


Newspaper  Ad  Managers  to 
Meet  Next  Month 

The  recently  organized  Newroaper  Ad- 
vertising Ita^aeerB  Association  mil  hold 
a  convengim  at  the^  j%el  La,  SaHe. 
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THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


Maryeloud  Milwaukee 


Nearly  $600,000,000  worth  of  goods  were  "made  in  Milwaukee" 
in  1917.  Milwaukee's  1918  production  far  exceeds  this  amount 
in  volume  and'  value,  Milwaukee  is  prospering  mightily.  This 
alluring  field  is  an  easy  prize  for  the  national  advertiser  whQ 
reaches  for  it  through  the 

MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 

Purchasing  Guide  of  125,000  Home  Buyers 


H.  J.  GKANT 
I  Bifsihess  and 

1^  Advertising  Manager 


Foreign  Representative 
O-MARA  &  ORMSBEE.  INC. 
New  York  and  ChiciogO  . 

;  _._  ■         ^  r 

   r 
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COLLIN  ARMSTRONG,  Inc. 

General  Advertising  Agents 
1463  Broadway 

at  Forty^  second  St. 


LONDON 
25  Victoria  Street 
S.W.  I 


PARIS 
31  bis.  Faubourg 
Montmartre 


Wanted— Advertising  Manager 

■  <[A  new  and  unique  national  merchandising  service^ — 
bridging  a  hitherto  unbridged  gap  between  the  adver- 
tised product  and  the  consumer — approved  already  by 
ihe  most  successful  national  advertisers  because  of  its 
fundamental  benefits— has  just  made  arrangements  for  a 
1125,000.00  advertising  campaign  to  the  consumer.  ,  - 

flXhis  corporation  wants  a  man  of  proven  ability  and 
constructive  imagination  to  take  charge  as  advertising 
manager.  To  such  a  man.  this  advertisement  represents 
the  one  best  dppo^tuttlty  he  is  likely  to  have  in  a  life- 
time. 

'  QThat  man  will,.be  given  the -preference  who,  after 
absolutely  satisfTihg  himself  qI  the  merit  of  our  plan 
and  the  integrity'  of  our .  personnel,  is  able  and  v/iUing 
.  to' make  a  moderate  investment  in  the  stock  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

^Address,  with  full  particulars,  which  will  be  treated 
confidentially.  -  Make  certaiii  to  give  age,  experience  and 
draft  dassification. 

\   E.  C.  K.,  Box  210,  care  of  Printers'  Ink 


If  Designed  to  Replace  Salesmen, 
New  House- Organs  or  Cata- 
logues Are  Allowable 

Kinds  of  InfonnatioD  Deemed  Necessary — "Interior"  House-organs  Must 
■      .  Be  Pruned 


Special  Wdshinffton  Correspondence 

NEW  house-organs  may  be  es- 
■  tablished  or  catalogues  issued 

by  firms  that  have  hot  hereto- 
fore issued  catalogues  if  the  ob- 
ject of  the  new  publications  is  to 
replace  traveling  salesmen  and 
thereby  release  man-power  for 
war  work. 

This  is  the  gist  of  a  ruling 
just  made  for  Printers'  Ink  by 
Thomas  E.  Donnelley,  chief  of 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Section  of 
the  War .  Industries  Board  at 
Washington.  As  will  be  readily 
appreciated,  it  disposes  of  some 
of  the  most  interesting  questions 
that  have  been  raised  in  connec- 
tion with  the  current  campaign 
of  the  Government  for  paper 
economy. 

Generally  speaking,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  War  Industries  Board 
has  been  adverse  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  periodicals  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  war.  In 
the  case  of  newspapers,  etc.,  this 
has  taken  the  form  of  virtual  pro- 
hibition of  new  ventures.  The 
ban  has  not,  however,  been  im- 
posed in  the  same  decisive  and  ■ 
unequivocal  manner  in  the  case  of 
house-organs  and  catalogues. 
Nevertheless,  with  a  call  from 
Washington  for  a  25  per  cent  cur- 
tailment of  the  paper  tonnage  used 
in  the  publication  of  house-or^ns 
and  a  cut  of  10  per  cent,  to  be 
followed  later  by  a  20  per  cent 
reduction  in  the  paper  allowance 
for  catalogues,  there  was  grave 
reason  for  doubt  whether  new 
entrants  in  the  field  would  be 
welcomed. 

Unusual  circumstances  have  in- 
tervened, to  render  this  question 
of  new  catalogues  and  house-or- 
gans a  very  special  one.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  business 
houses  which  have  not  heretofore 
used  house-organs  or  catalogues 
now  desire  to  intr;oduce  them  to 


replace  traveling  salesmen.  With 
the  same  object,  some  houses  that 
have  in  the  past  followed  the  dus- 
tom  of  issuing  one  general  cata.- 
logue  each  year  would  now.  like 
to  issue  monthly  catalogues. 
Traveling  salesmen  are  not  af- 
fected under'  the  "work  or  fight" 
order  as  it  stands  at  present,  but 
nevertheless  there  is  a  serious 
dearth  of  road  representatives, 
furthermore,  the  higher  railroad 
fares,  the  war  taxes,  etc.,  have 
so  increased,  the  expense  of  sell- 
ing by  travelers  that  not  a  few 
firms  are  now  virtually  prohibited 
from  maintaining  contact  with 
customer's,  by,  this  medium. 

These  special  circumstances 
were  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Donnelley  by  Printers'  Ink 
and  he  unhesitatingly  ruled  that 
there  is  no  objection  to'  the  es- 
tablishment   of   a  catalogue  .  or 

'  house-organ  iu  an  environment 
where  there  has  been  no  such 
trade  hterature  in  the  past  if 
the  object  is  legitimately  to  sup- 
ply substitutes  for  aeents,  travel- 
ing salesmen,  etc.  "In  my  own 
experience  as  a  catalogue  printer," 
said  Mr.  Donnelley,  "I  have  re- 
cently had  come  to  my  attention 
a  case  where  a  manufacturer  of 
mill  supplies  has  been  enabled  to 
release  sorely-needed  man-power 
by  turning  to  the  publication  of 
catalogues.     Cases  such  as  that 

.  must  have  favorable  considera- 
tion in  our  paper  programme." 
-  Chief  Donnelley  did  not,  how- 
ever, give  his  approval  to  the  idea 
of  the  catalogue  or  house-org:an 
that  takes  over  the  work  of  a 
sales  force  without  making  some 
reservations  and  stipulations  that 
are  highly  important.  For  one 
thing,  the  Head  of  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Section  has  very  definite 
views  as  to  the  type  of  house- 
organ  that  wouldf'^iJaiifyLas ,  a 
salesman's   ' Wmb^^^'Snust 
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Instantly  Make  a 
Permanent  Index  With 


Write  tlie  labels  with  pencil,  pen  or  type- 
writer. Then  cut  to  size  needed — done  as 
easily  and  quickly  as  cutting  paper. 


Beady  for  Instant 
use  In  any  store, 
ofllce,  [BOtoiy  or  In- 
itltutuin,  (or  liidex- 
Int  Ladgar  Sheets, 
C  a  r  d  I ,  Foldere, 
PiiM  or  Data  Books, 
Catalogi,  etc.  Tour 
labels  are  ilMvyB 
neat  and  dear,  and 
DTOtacted  fimn  toll- 
tng  by  transparent  tabs — Klre  permanent 
Berries.    Make  your  own  index — 

Any  Length — ^Any  Width — 


Any  Color 


In  four  widths,  six  colors,  a  color  sfgnsl 
for  six  different  elasslflcations. 

Needed  wbOTerer  records  are  kept  non 
their  merit  to  yourself — nilt«  ta-av  w 
free  samples. 

THE  BAND  COMPANY 
1303  Band  Building 
No.  Tonawanda  New  YoiIe 

Ortgiiutort  of  Visible  f ndecfaw  ' 
.  Ask  Tour  Stationer 


TlmcRicnn 

LARfiCST  CIRCULATION 
(N  MOTORINO  FIELD 

With  qllantl^  plus  Quality  advertlsert 
set  In  Ameriwi  Motorist  an  ezc^tlonal 
adTertlstns  medium  circulating  in  every 
State  In  the  tJnIon  among  actual  car  own- 
ers and  dealers.  100%  mall  subHTlptlon — 
no  newutand  lalea — no  subscription  solld- 
tora — non-retumable.  SHOO  Increaae  In 
malt  subscription  for  last  six  months. 

MAIN  OFFICE; 
RIGGS  BLDG.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
Ifembar  Audit  Barwm  of  Oi»<MMiotu 


he  thinks,  a  house-organ  filled 
from  cover  to  cover  with  definite 
information — new  announcements, 
supposedly — regarding  the  goods 
to  be  disposed  of,  rather  than  per- 
sonalities, propaganda  or  other 
matter  with  no  direct  sales  func- 
tion. 

As  a  matter  .of  fact,  he  strongly 
disapproves  of  two  classes  or 
types  of  house-organs,  as  repre- 
senting an  extravagance  in  the 
use  of  paper  not  warranted  in 
war-time,  no  matter  whether  such 
house-organs  be  new  ventures  or 
long  established.  It  is  to  check 
this  form  of  house-organ  eflFort 
that  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Section 
has  issued  its  request  for  a  25  per 
cent  reduction  in  the  paper  ton- 
nage used  by  each  established 
house-organ.  Nor  does  the  new 
leniency  allowed  for  house-or- 
gans extend  to  either  of  these 
kinds  which  are  under  suspicion 
as  "less  essentials." 

One  type  of  house-organ  for 
which  Chief  Donnelley  thinks 
that  contraction  rather  than  ex- 
pansion should  be  the  rule  in 
war-time  is  what  is  commonly*  de- 
signated an  employee's  house- 
organ,  or  in  other  words,  a  pri- 
vate periodical  designed  for  "in- 
terior circulation"  within  an  or- 
ganization: Such  a  journal,  as 
Mr.  Donnelley  appraised  it,  sel- 
dom carries  new  announcements 
of  business  policy,  price  revisions 
or  other  information  of  a  prac- 
tical character  essential  to  the 
successful  conduct*  of  operations. 
Rather  are  the  contents  likely  to 
be  made  up  of  personal  mention, 
humorous  "shop  talk,"  etc.  Such 
a  house-organ  may  have  a  mission 
to  perform  to  "ginger  up"  or 
"speed  up"  an  organization  or 
to  promote  content  and  loyalty 
among  workers,  but  it  is  held 
that  this  is  a  time  when  the  paper 
allowance  of  such  organs  can  be 
cut,  and  disapproval  may  be  voiced 
if  any  additional  periodicals  ap- 
pear, unless,  mayhap,  in  connec- 
tion with  war  effort,  such  as  ship- 
building. 

The  other  class  of  house-organs 
for  which  Mr,  Donnelley  decrees 
a  pruning  in  the  case  of  those  al- 
ready  established   and   a  post- 
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Mr.  Conde  Nast 

ANNOUNCES  THE 
APPOINTMENT  OF  . 

Mr.  H.  M.  Love 

PREVIOUSLY 
EASTERN  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

AS 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

OF  ' 

VANITY  FAIR 
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There's  No  "Passing  the  Buck" 
to  the  Pressman  Here! 

We  do  no  printing.  We  specialize 
:  in  color  plates.   For  sixteen  years 
i  we've  made  nothing  else.    As  to 
how  well  we  do  it,  let  this  testify: 

Without  solicitation,  with  no  salesman 
but  Quality  and  Service,  we've  built  a 
business  so  large  that  we  must  soon 
double  our  present  capacity. 

The  Trichromatic  Engraving  Go. 

461  Bi|hdi  Avflone  -  -  .  New  York  City 
J.  H.  Trron  G.  A.  Grotz 


J    Offset  Papers  c 

Q  That  Work  N 


P 


225  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


u 


T  We  were  the  pioneers  in  pro-  T 

^  ducing  p^>ers  for  color  printing 

on  the  offset  press 

R  These  papers  were  perfected  _ 

with  the  co-operation  of  lithog-  « 
Q  r^hers  as  the  offset  process 

was  developed,  and  they  be-  Q 
F  came  and  remain  the  standard 

pi4>ers  for  ofiset  color  printing. 
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A  Thoroughly  Qualified 
Magazine  Executive  is 
Open  for  Engagement 

For  nine  years  an  executive 
in  the  largest  publishing 
group  in  America. 

Experience  combines  a  splen- 
did training  in  all  depart- 
ments, mechanical,  editorial 
and  business  management. 
Thoroughly  efficient  adver- 
tising man  with  knowledge 
of  agencies  and  advertisers 
both  East  and  West. 

Thirty-eight  years  old,  mar- 
ried, two  children. 

Can  submit  ample  proo-f  as 
to  qualifications. 

Address:  "J.  W.  H.,"  Box 
207,  care  of  Printers'  Ink. 


ponement  in  the  case'  of  the  new 
ones  in  prospect  is  that  made  up 
of  the  ambitious  house-organs 
which  are,  in  effect,  literary  mag- 
azines or  trade  journals  devoted 
to  a  special  field  and  which,  al- 
though distributed  free,  carry  the 
advertising  of  the  publisher  only 
as  an  incidental  seemingly  and, 
in  some  instances,  accept  adver- 
tising from  other  non-competi- 
tive houses  in  the  trade  supply 
field.  As  conveyed  to  Printers' 
Ink,  Mr.  Donnelley's  ideal  of  a 
house-organ  justifiable  in  war- 
time Is  a  periodical  which  con- 
sumes no  more  paper  than  is 
needed  to  announce  new  models, 
promulgate  changes  In  prices  or 
terms,  or  give  brass  tacks  in- 
formation with  respect  to  the  ar- 
ticles of  commerce  that  are  being 
exploited  and  the  methods  to  be 
followed  to  maintain  their  effi- 
ciency and  obtain  therefrom  the 
maximum  measure  of  satisfactory 
and  economical  service.  Fiction, 
presumably,  has  no  place  in  the 
cut-to-the-bone  house-organ. 

Business  men  have  Inquired  of 
Printers'  Ink  whether,  if  they 
be  permitted  to  establish  house- 
organs  or  arrange  Issues  of  spe- 
cial catalogues  for  the  purpose  of 
replacing  salesmen,  they  will  be 
held  to  a  specific  paper  consump- 
tion and  on  what  basis  this  would 
be  calculated.  The  answer  made 
at  Washington  to  these  questions 
is  that  there  can  be  no  general 
rule  that  will  fix  a  limit  for  the 
advertiser  who  has  not  previously 
Issued  a  catalogue  or  house-organ 
but  appears  to  have  a  bona  fide 
reason  to  issue  now.  Any  apparent 
lavish  or  unwarranted  use.  of  pa- 
per is  certain  to  bring  a  request 
for  an  explanation.  The  adver- 
tiser who  shifts  from  the  publi- 
cation of  an  annual  catalogue  to 
monthly  or  quarterly  Issues  in  the 
effort  to  get  closer  to  his  cus- 
tomers in  the  absence  of  travel- 
ing salesmen  is  expected  to  prac- 
tice patriotic  self-denial  in  the 
use  of  paper  but  that  does. not 
mean  that  he  must  necessarily 
get  twelve  monthly  catalogue  is- 
sues out  of  the  tonnage  that  would 
suffice  for  his  annual  catalogue. 


ii|liliiitiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiili!^ 


I  and  the  promptness 

I  of  our  service  insures 

I  delivery  when  prom-  ; 

I  ised. 

I  J.  T.  EUNTIN,  Inc. 

I    200  WEST  38th  STREET,  N.Y. 
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Silzer  Is  Convinced 

George  C.  Sllaer  is  Tice-presldent  of 
Harder  &  Blish,  Western  Edison  Dis- 
tributors. He  was  a  little  skeptical 
about  The  Northwestern  Banker,  but 
contracted  for  three  half  pages.  The 
try-out  was  satisfactory.  He  then  signed 
for  full  pages  for  two  years.  Mr.  Sil- 
zer'says:  "We  have  a  high-priced,  high- 
grade  artifle  to  sell.  Your  journal  has 
shown  ItselC  to  be  the  missing  link. 
We  believe  The  Northwestern  Banker 
almost  the  best  medium  for  the  con- 
cer.i  with  a  high-erade  product  to  sell 
to  the  man  who  has  the  means  to  buy." 

The  Northwestern  Banker 

Clifford  De  Puy,  FubJIaher 
Cromer  Bldg,,  Dea  Moines,  Iowa, 


An  AGENCY 
Opportunity 

^well-eBta'blished  New 
York  agency,  having 
a  number  of  National 
acconnte  and  a  reputa- 
tion for  fair  dealing,  hag 
room  for  an  advertising 
executive  and  salesman 
who  can  bring  some 
desirable  business  with 
him.  Write  fully;  all 
correspondence  in  strict 
confidence* 

Address,  -C  H." 
Box  208,  Printers*  Ink. 


American 
Exporters  and  the  Chi- 
nese Market 

<«'T*HE  merchant  trade  of  Chins 
■*■  offers  an  alluring  prospect 
to  American  manufacturers.  This 
consists  in  supplying  the  simpler 
requirements  of  China's  400,- 
000,000  people,  and  is  made  up  of 
a  stream  of  daily  transactions 
which  are  free  from  the  scheming 
and  annoyances  of  official  busi- 
ness. It  is  based  almost  exclusive- 
ly on  price,  delivery  and  good 
reputation.  The  Chinese  dealers, 
however,  are  shrewd  and  soon 
learn  to  know  whose  promises  are 
dependable  and  whose  are  not. 

"Many  a  hopeful  American  sales 
manager  has  entered  the  field  at 
Shanghai  only  to  find  before  long 
that  his  principals  have  left  him 
in  the  lurch  by  not  supplying 
goods  when  promised ;  or  to  dis- 
cover that  he  has  made  a  mistake 
in  some  little  detail  of  the  specifi- 
cations, or  to  learn  by  bitter  loss 
that  he  has  taken  an  unwarranted 
chance  in  the  matter  of  exchange. 
But  that  others  have  had  disheart- 
ening experience  should  serve  as 
a  stimulus  to  the  American  manu- 
facturer, first,  to  live  up  to  his 
promises  of  shipment  by  allocating 
a  definite  proportion  of  his  out- 
put; second,  to  familarize  himself 
accurately  with  the  needs  of  the 
market;  and,  third,  to  employ  the 
services  of  live  American  firms  or 
individuals  already  on  the  ground 
who  are  familiar  with  local  con- 
ditions. "  —  Frederick  R.  Sites, 
treasurer  of  the  Federal  Ship- 
building Company,  in  an  address 
before  the  Export  Division  of  the 
New  York  Advertising  Club. 


Alien  War  Information  Bureau 
to  Advertise 

H.  P.  Breitenbach,  of  the  Detroit 
office  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co., 
has  taken  charge  of  the  oitire  pub- 
iicity  and  advertising  for  the  Alien 
War  Information  bureau  of  the  Detroit 
Board  of  Commerce.  Advertisements 
■of  tJ»e  bureau's  service  will  appear  in 
all  the.  foreign-language  newspapers  of 
Detroit,  and  four-color  posters  will  be 
distributed  over  tbe  foreign  sections  of 
the  city  to  reach  the  city's  foreign  popu- 
lation of  400,000.  'e,  y  y 
Hosled  by  VjOO^IC 


The  shortage  of  news  paper  has 
put  a  premium  on  truth  and  brevity 
in  the  presentation  of  news.  No 
dimff  e  in         im  bem  f  aund 
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Mail-Order  Advertisers  Object  to 
Special  Tax  on  Them 

Believe  That  if  Tax  Is  Levied  on  Sales  at -All,  Retail  Sales  Too  Should 

Be  Included 


Special  Wwhington  Correspondence 

LEADING  mail-order  adver- 
tisers are  striving  to  estab- 
lish for  merchandising  by  mail 
the  same  status  as  is  accorded 
under  the  law  to  other  forms  of 
retailing.  The  contention  _  is 
made  that  the  mail-order  business 
does  not  enjoy  any  special  or  un- 
usual postal  privileges  or  fran- 
chise of  any  sort — nothing  in 
short  that  is  not  enjoyed  in  equal 
measure  by  storekeepers  who  sell 
over  the  counter. 

These  are  the  arguments  set 
forth  by  G.  H.  Eiswald,  president 
of  the  Charles  William  Stores, 
Inc.,  of  New  York  City;  William 
R.  Heath,  of  Larkin  Company,  of. 
Buffalo,  and  other  representative 
mail-order  men  who "  have  lately 
been  in  Washington  to,  seek  the 
standing  of  retailers  for  the  cata- 
logue houses.  The  inspiration  for 
their  action  is  found  in  the  in- 
clusion in  the  new  War  Revenue 
Act,  as  it  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives,  of  a  provision 
imposing  a  tax  of  one  per  cent 
on  the  aggregate  of  mail-order 
business  in  excess  of  $100,000  per 
year. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  spokesmen 
for  the  mail-order  interests  who 
have  nought  to  do  missionary 
work  at  the  Capital  with  the  ob- 
ject of  having  the  Senate  strike 
the  obnoxious  provision  from  the 
pending  bill,  that  there  are  twenty- 
two  mail-order  houses  iii  the 
United  States  that  in  the  year 
1917  did  a  business  in  excess,  in 
each  instance,  of  $250,000.  In  ad- 
dition to  that  there  are  twelve 
department  stores  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  Sacra- 
mento, Cal.,  that  are  credited  each 
with  an  annual  business  by  mail 
of  more  than  $100,000.  Finally, 
there  are  some  manufacturers  who 
sell  their  specialties  at  retail  by 
mail  that  would  be  subject  to  the 
tax,  among  these  latter  being  seed 


distributors,  nurserymen,  and 
manufacturers  of  wire  fences, 
stock  foods,  bicycles,  windmills, 
household  ranges,  etc. 

The  mail-order  representatives 
who  are  appealing  to  Senators  to 
undo  the  work  of  Representatives 
in  Congress,  are  in  Washington 
as  spokesmen  for  a  committee  of 
catalogiie-house  executives  that 
includes  in  addition  to  them- 
selves :  J.  I.  Zook,  treasurer  of 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.;  S.  G. 
Rosenbaum,  president  of  "the  Na- 
tional Cloak  &  Suit  Co.,  and  Mil- 
ton Cone,  president  of  the  Spot- 
less Co.,  of  Richmond,  Va.  The 
sellers  by  mail  make  it  clear 
that  they  h^ve  no  objection  to  a 
t^x  of  one  per  cent  on  sales,  pro- 
vided it  is  levied  on  all  sales,  ir- 
respective of  the  way  in  which 
they  are  made.  If  applied  only  to 
sales  by  mai],  ^.however,  the  tax 
would,  in  this  quarter,  be  account- 
ed discriminatory  as  well  as  yield- 
ing a  respectively  small  amount — 
estimated  by  the  committee  from 
the  best  available  figures  on  last 
year's  ,  grand^  total  of  mail-order 
business  to  be  not  more  than  $4,- 
250,000. 

In  support  of  their  plea  for 
consideration  at  the  hands  of 
Congress  the  mail-order  men 
have  set  up  the  claim  that  no 
other  one  agency  is  so  productive 
of  profitable  revenue  for  the  Post 
Office  Department  as  is  the  mail- 
order business  and  they  have  fig- 
ured that  the  amount  of  postal 
revenue  produced  by  the  large 
mail-order  concerns  is  not  less 
than  $24,000,000  per  year.  The 
same  au^brities  have  estimated 
that,  despite  the  extension  of  mail- 
order operations  to  the  cities,  be- 
tween 85  and  90  per  cent  of  the 
total  business  is  yet  done  in  what 
the  mail-order  man  accounts  riu^l 
territory — that  is,  in  the  farming 
sections  and  towns  of  less  than 
j2g2,S00  Popul^Jlgp^^GoOgle 
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For  that 

particularly  fine  fob— 

Delotype  Enamel 

The  paper  for  the  highest  grade  of  color  printing 

It  has  a  smooth,  soft  surface,  on 
which  fine  screen  half-tones  in 
hiack,  duo  tone  or  color  show  up 
with  snap  and  sparkle. 

This  paper,  like  all  ou'-  other  ' 
brands,  goes  ihr-ough  the  coating 
machines  twice,  resulting  in  abso- 
lute uniformity  of  coatirg  pn  the 
two  sides.  Write  for  samples  or 
dummy. 

BERMINGHAM  &  PROSSER  COMPANY 
Chicago  Kalamazoo  New  York 


Photo-Chrpmotype 
Engraving  (2). 


An  bi^anization  of  Expert  Artists  and 
Elngravers  producing  the  highest  qual- 
ity of  Halftone,  Line  and  Color  En- 
gravings. Special  Department  for  Brass 
and  Steel  Dies. 

920  RACE  STREET  -  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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IlttiiltTtd  V.  S.  Paterct  OUbi 

A    JOURNAL  FOR  ADVERTISERS 
Feundtd  /88S  by  Gesree  P.  Rvwell 


PxiNTBRS'  Ink  Publishing  CoHPAinr 
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New  York,  October  17,  1918 

^coaomy  Is    Because  in  war- 

vu«*^uZ  J    ^  ^  Americans 

Watchword  are  rapidly  los- 
ing much  of  the  false  pride  which 
we  possessed  in  former  days. 
The  stalwart  citizen  who  once  ob- 
jected to  carrying  even  the  dainti- 
est wrapped  package  home,  now 
goes  cheerfully  on  his  way  laden 
like  a  cart  horse,  knowing  that 
thereby  he  releases  valuable  man- 
power. Some  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  young  Americans  who  in 
peaceful  days  insisted  on  having 
their  meals  served  to  them  just 
so;  now  stand  in  line  for  "chow" 
thrice  daily  in  camp  or  canton- 
ment and  get  it  cafeteria-fashion. 
Washington  tells  us  that  every 
patch  on  the  trousers  is  a  star 
in  the  civilian's  honor  fl^;  and 


the  managers  of  fashionable 
New  York  hotels,  who  would 
once  have  turned  apoplectic  at 
the  thought  of  even  a  modest 
brass  name  plate  beside  the  en- 
trance, now  plaster  their  exclusive 
windows  full  of  food-saving 
placards,  emphatic  Liberty  Loan 
posters,  and  the  like. 

This  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  public  is  already  showing  an 
effect  upon  advertising;  and  the 
longer  the  war  continues,  the 
more  marked  this  effect  will  be- 
come. Our  American  false  pride 
and  fear  of  appearances  in  the 
old  days  kept  us  from  some  ob- 
vious and  sensible  things :  for 
instance,  it  kept  most  of  us  from 
wearing  comfortable  and  hygien- 
ic shoes  because  we  thought  their 
appearance  was  not  just  right. 
As  was  the  case  for  many  years 
after  the  Civil  War,  it  is  prob- 
able that  our  returned  soldiers 
will  demand  comfortable  foot- 
wear whether  it  is  strictly  in 
the  fashion  or  not;  and  as  with 
shoes,  so  with  many  other  things. 
For  instance,  a  device  for  cutting 
your  own  hair  at  home,  which  is 
being  sold  to-day,  would  have 
met  an  enormous  sales-resistance 
a  few  years  ago,  just  because  men 
were  afraid  of  "what  people 
would  think." 

In  the  business  world  at  pres^ 
ent,  no  organization  need  apolo- 
gize for  an  economy  if  it  is  of 
a  sensible  character  and  does  not 
really  impair  efficiency.  On  the 
contrary,  any  practice  which  is 
distinctly  wasteful  seems  to  de- 
mand an  apology.  This  is  one 
of  the  changing  currents  of  hu- 
man nature  which  must  be  noted 
and  taken  into  account  by  the 
wise  advertising  man  who  wishes 
to  render  to  his  clients  the  service 
they  have  a  right  to  expect  from 
him. 

The  National  Americanization 
Committee,  of  New  York,  is  de- 
veloping an  idea  which  illustrates 
admirably  the  tendency  referred' 
to.  The  committee,  in  common 
with  every  other  organization  witji 
a  heavy  mail,  receives  great 
quantities  of  lai^e  Manila  envel- 
opes containing  second-class  mat- 
ter, and  either  unsealed  or  sealed 
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only  with  clips  or  twine.  There 
is  no  reason,  save  false  pride, 
why  these  envelopes  should  not 
be  used  over  and  over;  and  the 

committee  h&s  therefore  pre- 
pared a  good-sized  printed  label 
.which,  pasted  over  the  original 
address,  makes  the  envelope  as 
good  as  new.  This  label  frankly 
explains  its  own  purpose  in  a 
note  along  the  margin.  "Why 
we  save  paper,"  it  says.  "Paper 
mills  require  coal.  Coal  is  need- 
ed by  our  battleships,  transports, 
and  the  industries  essential  to 
win  the  war.  When  you  save  pa- 
per you  save  coal. 

"How  we  save  paper.  Large 
Manila  envelopes  can  be'  used  a 
second  time.  Those  received  in 
our  office  are  saved,  sorted  by 
size  and  used  again  with  this 
label.  If  every  business  house 
would  do  the  same,  it  would  save 
tons  of  paper  and  tons  of  coal, 
and  thus  help  win  the  war. 

"When  you  save  a  little,  buy 

w.  s.  s. 

"When  you  save  a  lot,  buy  Lib- 
erty Bonds." 

Not  so  long  ago,  the  use  of 
such  a  device  would  have  seemed 
like  picayune  economy.  To-day 
it  gives  no  impression  save  one  of 
common  sense  saving  of  a  badly- 
needed  raw  material.  Truly  these 
are  changed  times ! 


Manufacturers 
Getting  Right  who  have  been 
on  Retail     between  the  devil 

Mall-Order  t^*^.  l^^P 

blue  sea  m  their 

efforts  to  please  retailers  and  the 
retail  mail-order  houses  are  find- 
ing that  courageous  application  of 
some  perfectly  logical  conclusions 
will  do  a  great  deal  of  good  some- 
times. 

In  numbers  that  are  increasing 
every  day  they  are  becoming  con- 
vinced that  retail  mail-order  after 
all  is  serving  only  a  fractional 
part  of  this  country's  retail  trade 
and  that  the  small  town  retailer 
is  by  no  means  skidding  rapidly 
to  destruction  with  a  downhill 
pull.  Of  course,  this  is  no  new 
revelation  about  mail-order  houses. 
The  condition  prevailed  yester- 
day as  much  as  it  does  to-day.- 


But  the  retail  dealers'  associa- 
tions, and  some  jobbers  as  well, 
have  been  making  such  a  tremend- 
ous furore  about  mail-order  sap- 
ping the  life  blood  out  of  the  re- 
tail store  and  ruining  the  small 
town  that  manufacturers  regarded 
the  proposition  as  much  more  im- 
portant than  it  really  was. 

Sears,  Ward  and  the  other  mail- 
order houses  are  gaining  every 
year.  Their  sales  are  huge  in 
the  aggregate  but  represent  ■  a 
ridiculously  small  proportion  of 
the  retail  trade  of  this  country. 

Fear  on  the  part  of  the  retailer 
which  has  been  carefully  fostered 
by  people  who  ought  to  know  bet- 
ter, has  distorted  the  issue  to  make 
it  seem  big,  out  of  all  proportion 
and  reason. 

Sears  and  Wards  sell  clothing. 
But  there  must  be  a  few  retail- 
ers selling  it  too.  Anyway,  Hart 
Schaffner  &  Marx,  who  make 
clothing  for  retailers,  have  not 
been  forced  out  of  business. 

Sears  and  Ward  sell  watches. 
But  the  big  factory  at  Elgin  keeps 
on  running  and  growing. 

Sears  and  Ward  sell  general 
merchandise  to  the  consumer. 
Yet  Chris  Hansen,  of  Fort  At- 
kinson, Wis.,  and  thousands  of 
other  retailers  like  him  are  in- 
creasing their  volume  and  net 
profits  year  by  year. 

There  is  retail  business  enough 
in  this  country  for  everybody  sell- 
ing at  retail,  whether  the  selling 
be  by  catalogue  or  over  the  coun- 
ter.  Each  gets  business  in  pro- 
portion to  the  way  he  lines  up  to 
his  opportunity  whether  he  is  lo- 
cated in  Chicago  or  in  Topeka. 

ReaHzation  of  these  facts  is 
stiffening  the  manufacturer's 
backbone.  He  knows  now  if  the 
retailer  does  not  win  it  is  the  re- 
tailer's own  fault.  He  sees  if  he 
should  accede  to  retailers  associ- 
ations' demands  and  deny  the 
mail-order  houses  the  privilege 
of  handling  his  branded  lines  he 
would  only  be  doing  himself  an 
injury  without  helping  the  retail- 
er to  any  extent. 

The  whole  trouble  is  that  the 
retailer  has  put  in  too  much  of 
his  time  in'  being  afraid  rather 
than  in  fighl^^^^^HS^^Jjasrlbeen 
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crying  aloud  before  he  was  hurt. 
The  amazing  growth  of  the  big 
mail-order  houses  proved  to  him 
beyond  all  argument   that  the 

country's  retail  business  soon 
would  be  centralized  much  after 
the  way  Mr.  Rockefeller  handles 
oil.  Therefore  he  would  lie  down 
and  die. 

This  panicky  condition  has  been 
a  burden  on  the  manufacturer 
for  years.  And  it  may  as  well  be 
admitted  that  his  own  perspec- 
tive was  not  overly  correct,  either. 

But  now  it  really  does  seem 
that  manufacturer,  jobber  and  re- 
tailer are  at  last  getting  clothed 
and  in  their  right  minds  as  re- 
gards this  retail  mail-order,  prob- 
lem. They  no  longer  picture 
Julius  Rosetiwald  as  eventually 
carrying  around  most  of  the 
country's  retail  trade  in  his  vest 
pocket.  Mr.  Rosenwald  sells 
much  goods.  But  they  sell  much 
more.  Mr.  Rosenwald  has  his 
limit.  Their  limit  never  will  be 
reached.  ■  All  the  logic  of  the  sit- 
uation gives  the  retail  store  the 
better  of  the  argument.  It  is 
natural  for  people  to  buy  in  the, 
retail  store.  The  catalogue  man 
has  to  overcome  this  feeling  be- 
fore he  can  get  an  audience. 

It  is  pretty  generally  understood 
that  all  people  interested  in  the 
transaction  should  pull  their  heads 
out  of  the  sand,  wipe  the  dust 
out  of  .their  eyes  and  look  the 
problem  squarely  in  the  face. 

They  then  will  see — many  of  them 
are  seeing — that  the  retailer  can, 
if  he  will,  run  the  right  kind  of 
store  and  that  if  he  runs  .this 
kind  of  store  Mr.  Rosen wald's 
catalogue  is  not  going  to  hurt 
him  much.  Mr.  Rosenwald  ad- 
mits it  himself.  Nobody  knows 
better  than  he  how  absurd  it 
woidd  be  for  houses  like  his  to 
aspire  to  corner  the  country's  re- 
tail trade.  ■  The  logical  increase 
in  his  fractional  part  of  this 
trade — and  it  will  be  fractional 
then  in  similar  proportions — will 
give  him  and  his  house  all  they 
possibly  can  do  for  many  a  long 
year  to  come. 

M&aufacturers  are- telling  the 
retailer  iha  truth  about  it  .  too. 
They  realize  they  have  coddled- 


him  too  long.  A  little  medicine 
imdisguised  with  si^ar  is  a  good 
thing  sometimes.  Otherwise  the 
patient,  might  think  it  was  all 
sugar. 


Sherman      It  is  with  the 
deepest  regret 

D^„.J/„«  that  *he  Printers' 
Reardoa  Publishing 

Company  announces  the  death  of 
Sherman  W.  Reardon,  its  circu- 
lation manager,  on  Sunday,  Oc- 
tober 13.  He  was  stricken  with 
influenza  which  rapidly  developed 
into  pneumonia. 

Mr.  Reardon  was  in  his  twen- 
ty-ninth year  and  has  been  with 
this  company  for  eleven  years, 
having  worked  his  way  up  from 
office  boy.  He  had  many  friends 
among  Printers'  Ink  subscrib- 
ers and  advertisers.  Exception- 
ally faithful,  alert,  conscientious 
and  of  the  highest  moral  prin- 
ciples, he  was  regarded  by  his 
employers  and  business  associates 
with  genuine  affection.  A  young 
man  of  unusual  promise,  as  well 
as  of  past  accomplishment,  Sher- 
man W.  Reardon  will  be  greatly 
missed  and  the  Printers'  Ink 
Publishing  Company  desires  to 
pay  a  heartfelt  tribute  to  his 
memory. 


Advertising  as  a  Stabilizer 

Geokgk  Batten  Company,  Inc. 

New  Yobk,  Oct.  11,  1918. 
Editor  of  Printehs'  Ink: 

Answering  your  letter,  I  might  say 
that  our  business  is  running  at  a  higher 
point  than  ever  before  in  its  history  and 
that  the  growth  is  upward  each  month. 
I  might  state  further  that  this  is  not  due 
entirely  to  the  closing  of  new  business. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  practically 
all  of  our  clients  are  planning  to  do 
.  more  aggressive  advertising  than  ever 
before,  during  the  coming  year.  It  is 
the  great  opportunity  for  those  firms 
who  look  to  tlie  stabilization  of  their 
business  rather  than  to  use  advertising 
as  an  immediate  power  to  move  goods 
off  the  Selves. 

Wm.  H.  Johns, 

■  President. 


Fred  A.  Dennison  Joins  Agency 

Fred  A.  Dennison,  for  five  years  with 
rile  Western  office  of  the  Buttericfc  Pub- 
lishing Company  and  later-  with  Cosmo- 
politan, has  joined  the  staff  of  IQau- 
Vah  Fieters&m-Dunlas,  Inc.,  Milwaukee. 
advert«^«g,^|nt|^^  GoOglC 
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HEW  YORK 
50  Madison  Ave. 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 
610  Rises  HIdE. 


CBJCAGO 
104  S.  Mkhican  Are. 


Wm.  H.  Rankin  Company 

Charter  Members  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies 


WM,  H.  RANKIN.  Prtndent 

H.  A.  GROTM,  Scentani  aad  IVciMunr 


WILBUR  D.  NESBIT.  J«  Vi0e-P.-mdml 
ROBBRT  E.  RINEHART,  tntl  Viw-Prmdmi 


Essential  Advertising, 


nnODAY  the  line  is  sharply 
drawn  (and  rightly  drawn) 
between  that  which  is  essential 
and  that  which  is  non-essential. 

Everything  must  help  to  win  the 
war.  Every  man  must  be  either 
working  to  win  the  war  or  fight- 
ing to  win  it. 

Never  before  has  there  been  such 
a  complete  change  in  the  busi- 
ness atmosphere. 

Advertising  has  to  do  the  work 
of  the  salesmen  called  to  the  col- 
ors. But  it  has  a  far  greater 
task.  It  has  to  be  essential.  It 
has  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
before-the-war  demandand  after- 
we-win-the-war  business.  It  has 
to  keep  trade-marks  alive  and 
good  will  unchanged. 

Men  in  the  advertising  profes- 
sion, like  all  other  business  men, 
have  had  to  change  their  meth- 
ods to  meet  the  chan^ng  con- 
ditions. 


tJERE  we  have  the  advan- 
tage  of  knowing  how  the 
advertisers  of  Great  Britain,  the 
second  great  advertising  nation, 
met  and  solved  their  problems. 
But  in  our  country  the  problems, 
while  similar  in  some  features, 
are  totally  different  in  others. 

Every  manufacturer,  every  dis- 
tributor, every  business  man, 
wants  to  make  his  advertising  fit 
in  with  the  essential  needs  of 
the  nation — to  make  it  do  its 
part  toward  strengthening  the 
resources  of  the  country  toward 
victory. 

It  is  our  business  to  be  informed 
of  all  these  affairs,  to  know 
what  has  been  done  and  what 
is  being  done— and  most  of  all 
to  know  what  to  do. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  discuss  with 
you  your  own  advertising  ques- 
tions. Please  write  us  or  wire  us 
and  we  will  arrange  an  appoint- 
tiient  in  your  office  or  ours. 


NOTE— Our  special  bulletin  ''JVar  and  War-Time  Ad\ 
very  interesting.     M'c  zvill  mail  a  copy  to  yow 


'■tising.  . 


The     Little  Schoolmaster's 
Classroom 


E"  XPLOITING  the  testimonial  is 
one  of  the  oldest  forms  of 
advertising.  Where  presented 
properly  the  testimonial  still  pos- 
sesses much  of  its  old-time  effec- 
tiveness. But  presenting  it  prop- 
erly— aye,  that's  the  rub  that  tears 
the  copy  writer's  mind  to  tatters. 

After  all  has  been  said,  there 
is  no  better  argument  in  behalf 


This  Chest  holds  Evidence 
that  Dentists  prefer 

Colgate's 


liii  aDi»ai)rn>pr«b  To  |A  ihe  »d faa, 
Coifiie  Be  Cd.  JaiiBi  to  hart  ■  tBoaBf^Ut 


Re&a  ^  Story  of  the  EviJvKe  Oiett 


•TWO               ^li^  Buli^oMi 

X  M  JafUliuikiil  IP              IBM  ftl  At 
UbkM,MMC  11  Jl£  1>Wl>b  <nHr  (Bb 

<U.«  M  k  _d  M  iri  •Him 
TV  ^  tted          Iri^  i9  A* 
fi;*i>  iiil^^  lb-. 
ivo.  lAbibvl  uliil  «n- 

H      Aba  uAH-a  bdU 

M*«  bf  Ac  nDTii.  TV  c-**™  Ohh 
Ori,  Hcrir>1raC0WiihKfifihak:iof 

ilu  iha  Cn^iu'i  a  mblirly  prOOliri 

JUd  lt»q>  J:|i>^  Oh  ■  1  HDjtfJ— 

mfni—Jn  iMgr  •h-lt* 
V  cbnMUit  •!  UBki » Ik 

A  Hb.       inn-Wit  be  *<  >•  >l  A* 

iMtBUMT.       ,   ,  , 

«iltci|  Ih  r™at  IIMB  trb         H  A« 
.faiwinTSinil  iw  <•  aate  ita 

Th  E<Mcw  Ckc  h  40qt<tH  4  tt* 

■dab  uiib  Ii  CdBi.'>-i  i-nl  lok 
IriabiDndnik  Ihn<iii.ln~ 
^  bWi  w  C>Wf  Dind 

tmntr  irmti  vmk  iib  i.  1414  ■* 
«,  irtrf  L.  =1*7  Bt 

:ar:rs:?JT,',t'J'i!iSr 

rfnbru  1^.  "L'^E  COLGA 

TIk  tnfni  An  Ir  Ma'bi 
OHitf.  h,  ..Jiifci  JsMi  a.  tu 
Of  imAi  «l  plH  wta  H  d  H> 
■idilwHMUHr 

~1.7 

Vc-.  in  >bd  B  COtGitTE'I— 

A     CLOUD  OF  WITHESSESj     PACKED  IH  A  CHBST 


of  a  product  than  the  testimony 
of  the  man  who  uses  it.  But 
getting  tiiat  evidence  on  paper 
and  at  the  same  time  not  have 
tiie  advertisement  smack  of  pat- 
ent medicine  copy  is  indeed  a  deli- 
cate art.  Nevertheless,  it  has 
been  done,  as  the  Schoolmaster 
has  often  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve. 

One  of  the  best  eflforts  of  the 
kind    is    that  "this-chest-holds- 


evidence"  copy,  which  Colgate  & 
Company  have  been  using  recent- 
ly. In  the  upper  left-hand  cor- 
ner of  a  well-displayed  newspa- 
per "ad"  is  a  mysterious  looking 
chest,  with  its  lid  thrown  back 
and  thus  revealing  a  number  of 
pretentious  documents.  Beside 
the  chest  a  display  head  explains 
the  mystery  in  these  words : 
"This  Chest  Holds 
Evidence  That  Den- 
==  t  i  s  t  s  Prefer  Col- 
gate's." The  body  of 
the  copy  contains  the 
story.  Here  it  is  in 
part :  "Two  research 
firms  of  high  stand- 
ing made  an  investi- 
gation in  every  State 
of  the  Union,  among 
11,842  dentists  (near- 
ly one-third  of  the 
dental  profession), 
not  only  in  large 
cities,  but  in  small 
towns  and  villages. 
The  chest  pictured 
above  holds  all  the 
question  and  answer 
sheets,  dentists'  sig- 
natures, affidavits  and 
records  of  the  coun- 
try-wide inquiry. 

"So  as  to  make  sure 
that  the  dentists*  an- 
swers would  not  be 
influenced  one  way  or 
the  other,  the  ytjung 
men  who  called  at  the 
offices  were  instructed 
not  to  mention  the 
name  of  any  dental 
cream  or  powder  in  getting  an- 
swers to  the  questionnaire.  These 
young  men  knew  only  their  di- 
rect employers,  the  two  investi- 
gating firms.  They  had  no  idea 
that  a  manufacturer  was  behind 
this  inquiry  to  ascertain  the  real 
facts. 

"Now  for  the  results:  The  evi- 
dence shows  that  not  only  is  Col- 
gate's the  first  choice  of  more 
dentists  than  any  other  dentifrice, 
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CONSERVATION  OF  PAPER 

For  the  People 
By  the  Government 

The  War  Industries  Board  at  Wash- 
ington put  into  effect  August  1st  cer- 
ta:in  regulations  relative  to  weights  of 
Book  Papers. 

The  entire  trend  of  this  ruling  is  for 
lighter  weights  in  Machine  Finish, 
Super-Calendered,  English  Finish, 
Antique  Finish  and  Coated  papers. 

This  means  a  conserving  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  coal — an  equal  amount  of 
printing  surface  per  ream  of  paper  sind 
the  consequent  production  of  a  greater 
number  of  reams  within  a  given  time. 

The  Seaman  Paper  Company,  through 
its  entire  national  organization,  has 
carried  out  for  years  this  very  idea. 
It  stands  for  economy  in  manufacture 
and  its  consequent  benefit  to  the  con- 
sumer— not  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  paper  cost,  but  equally  as  great  from 
the  standpoint  of  distribution  charges 
on  the  printed  sheet. 


SEAMAN  PAPER  COMPANY 

Chicago  MilwBuk**  New  York 

St.  Louis  Minnaapolis  Buffalo 

Cincinnati  St.  Paul  PbUadalphia 

WnUm  Agmt»i  GENERAL  PAP^  COMPANY 
Swittl«         '  Portland  Saa  Frandseo  Los  Angeles 

Bulldws  and  distributors  of  papar  for  «wr  known  us* 
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The  Los  Angeles 
Evening  Herald 

Prints  more  paid  advertising,  six 
days  a  week,  than  any  Los  Angeles 
newspaper. 

During  the  sis  months  just  ended, 
the  Evening  Herald  surpassed  its 
next  nearest  contemporary  by  more 
than  a  half  million  lines. 

Advertisers  look  to  the  Herald 
when  they  look  for  RESULTS. 

EVEHZHO  HERALD  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Member  A.  B.  C. 
Los  AngeleB,  California 


Waste  Not— Want  Not 

is  Just  as  true  o!  advert'slng  aS  of  ewry- 
thing  else — you  can  eliminate  waste  in 
yyur  denier  advertising  by  strictly  follow- 

I'-K  nur  sloBail 

Buy  Less  and  Get  More  For  Your  Money 
We've  sho»vii  others  how! — why 
not  you? 
'  B.  &  B.  SIGN  CO.,  INC., 
347  Mfth  Ave.,       New  York  City 


^Automoblle  Sta.ti5trcs, 


r 


I 


Ds  kM*  aAen  ibe  op- 
^iniiiiiB  in  I17  dda  ma 

TniGfcs  ft 
PoMengerCu* 

L  "  f^iaiTi^',''i.rji'.xiii,  iMm>a-  Mrici  oB  J' 


Eirt/ON  LIIYK)^ 

/PKIAUZIH6  In  window 

Dl/Pt  AY  ADVERTI/INCy 


(Jiffipfefe  Trims.  Cut 
Outs,  F^dBad^ 
grounds  JDisploy 
cards.  Hangers, 
tjQmtgT 


mMunavHUlSQiO 


but  also  that  Colgate's  is  exclu- 
sively prescribed  by  more  dentists 
than  any  other. 

"The  Evidence  Chest  is  deposit- 
ed with  the  Title  Guarantee  & 
Trust  Company,  of  New  York 
City,  where  its  contents  may  be 
examined  by  accredited  commit- 
tees oil  application  to  Colgate  & 
Company." 

The  strength  of  this  copy  lies 
in  its  repression.  It  leaves  much 
to  the  imagination.  By  suggest- 
ing that  it  has  the  evidence  and 
by  telling  where  it  is  and  how  it 
may  be  seen,  the  company  makes 
its  point  much  more  striking  than 
if  it  had  spread  the  testimony  out 
in  detail  in  the  advertisement. 

The  fiction  writer  holds  his 
reader  by  working  up  toward  his 
climax,  always  holding  the  solu- 
tion for  the  last.  Something  is 
always  withheld  and  the  reader 
goes  on  interestedly  until  he 
finds  it.  This  Colgate  adver- 
tisement has  something  of  this 
same .  quality.  The  climax  does 
not  appear  in  the  copy.  To  find 
it  a  person  must  gain  access  to, 
the  chest.  But  that  the  evidence 
surely  is  in  the  chest,  the  adver- 
tisement carries  undisputable 
proof.. 

*    *  * 

In  one  of  Kipling's  early  books 
of  travel,  he  teils  how  the  Eng- 
lish ladies  living  at  Hongkong 
used  to  buy  their  costumes  in 
London,  with  gloves,  shoes,  and 
parasols  to  match,  all  complete 
in  a  box,  postpaid.  And  to  the 
young  Anglo-Indian  it  was  the 
completeness  of  the  idea  which 
gave  it  its  charm. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  some 
successful  advertising  campaigns; 
the  completeness  with  which  they 
are  thought  out  beforehand  gives 
them  half  their  appeal.  The 
Schoolmaster  was  reminded  of 
this  truth  the  other  day  in  con- 
nection with  the  very  complete 
advertising  campaign  bv  which 
Toledo  sold  her  quota  of  Liberty 
Bonds  of  the  Fourth  Loan  in 
five  days*  time  (thereby  putting- 
herself  "over  the  top"  at  the  head 
of  the  list  of  the  larger  cities.  ) 
Thi."!  caihpaign.  already  described 
in  Printers'  Ink,  was  evidently 
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worked  out  with  unusual  care, 
and  the  results  well  justified  the 
labor.  For  instance,  in  order  to 
reach  Liberty  Loan  headquarters 
on  the  telephone,  all  you  had  to  do 
was  to  take  down  the  receiver  and 
saj'  "Give  me  Liberty." 

And  if  that  number  was  busy, 
did  Central  remember  the  im- 
mortal P.  Henry,  Esq.,  and  give 
the  inquirer  the  Morgue?  Dcjjo- 

nent  saith  not. 

*    *  + 

The  troublesome  old  problem 
of  whether  to  date  form  letters 
or  not  (and  if  so,  whether  the 
exact  date  should  be  filled  in,  or 
a  guess  made  as  to  the  probable 
date  of  mailing  and  that  date 
processed  with  the  body  of  the 
letter)  has  been  solved  ingeni- 
ously ,in  a  form  letter  the  School- 
master received  the  other  day 
from  the  National  Woman's  Lib- 
erty Loan  Committee.  Four 
words  appear  in  the  spot  usually 
occupied  by  the  date  line:  "The 
Date  is  To-day."  It  strikes  the 
Schoolmaster  that  there  is  con- 
siderable merit  to  this  dating 
idea,  in  connection  with  form  let- 
ters of  certain  kinds,  where  the 
letter  is  very  obviously  processed, 
and  it  is  reco^ized  'that  every 
reader  will  realize  it.  It  brings 
the  message  of  the  letter  right  up 
to  date  automatically  as  the  re- 
cipient starts  to  read  it  and  tends 
to  "freshen"  the  letter  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  overcome  th'; 
"canned"  curse. 


CL\SS 

For  class,  trade  ft  teclmlcal  advsrtisers 
Btot  iBsne  contain*  a,  dlreotoiT  of  represen- 
tBtlre  elau,  trade  and  teelmloil  Dapras,  vnth 
rateB,  tyw-p&ge  sizes  and  oIosiDg  dates. 
Subscription  Price  fl  a  Year 
417  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
Sample  Copy  on  Request 


Printing 

Typography  that  will  make 
your  advertising  attractive. 
SERVICE  that  will  help 
teil  your  story  convincingly. 

Charles  Francis  Press 

PRINTINO  CitAFTS  BOILDINO 
EiglHli  Ave..  33d  to  3  4ili  St.,  New  Yorlt  City 


CATALOGS  and 
PUBLICATIONS 

In  Foreign  Languages 


True  uid  Accurate  Transktions 
Prompt  Service 
In  Business  for  26  Years 

National  Printing  &  Publishing 
Company 

2100  Hue  Island  Ave.,      Chicago,  III. 


Population  65,000  Trading  Centre  for  100,000 

Brockton,  Massachusetts.  The  Great  Shoe  City  filled  with  workers  and 
winners.  A  Dry  Town  doing  Bi^'  Business.  EstabUshed  1880. 


16,000  Daily 

Flat  Commercial  rate  50  ets.  par  inch 

Afternoon  Paper,  Sells  for  2  cents 
Carries  a  page  of  want  advertisements. 


H.   Waltmi  HEEGSTRA  inc.— JIICHCIIANDISI.NC— 23    E.    JacUson    BoulevnriJ,  Chicneo 
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ALBERT  R  BOURGES 

CONSULTING  PHOTO  ENGRAVER 

RATIRON  BUriDtNG  NEW  "YORK  CITY 


DAY 

eSAMERCV 
936 


NIGhT 
AUDOBON 
0S€O  -3100 


Service 


tsman. 


iU  Personal  and  Emergency 
cf  a  workman,  not  a  safes 
No  soliciting  bid  all  appoinhnents 
pj-omfiikf  kept. 


copy  men 
advertishtd 

.e^  HaweaQats 

•T   vin  interest  you 

write  Ar  proofs  -ridht  now! 
Fifth  Avenue  r  Hew  "VbrlG 


DO  YOU  realize  the  op- 
portunities you  have 
in  advertising  direct — by 
Foreign  language  literature? 
Stop  and  consider  the  world 
markets  and  what  have  you 
done  to  get  some  of  this 
business  after  the  war. 

We  can  help  you.   Our  Serrice 
Department  is  here  for  this  purpose. 
True  and  Accurate  Translations 

National  Prbfing  &  Publishing  Co. 

2100  Uhf  laland  Are.        Cfaicaio,  11]. 


An  "Expert's"  Advice 

An  advertising  manager  of  a  large 
cbain-of  retail  stores  in  the  East  once 
received  the  following  communication: 
don't  like  yom  advertisin  arraign- 
ment or  displayy.  The  edotorial  mat- 
ter too,  consists  of  strong  statements 
without  no  attempt  at  convincing  argu- 
ments, like  i  would  rite. 

"The  border  is  not  very  good  and  it 
is  a  mistak  to  use  it  in  every  ad.  It 
givs;s  a  samness  to  the  disj)lay  and  does 
not  add  any  to  its  attractiveness. 

"The  permiscuss  use  of  type  faces 
makes  confusing  display  and  don't  make 
the  ad  redily  reedable. 

"The  ads  are  very  seldom  nicly  bal- 
anced. The  poorest  grammar  is  often 
used,  25  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  every 
ad  is  waisted  in  just  such  wais  as  i 
have  mentioned. 

"The  foregoing  and  much  more  will 
be  borne  out  by  any  advertising  man 
what  knows  his  bizness. 

"You're  spelling  aitit  rite  eether." — 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


J.  H.  Malone  Takes  New 
Responsibilities 

J.  H.  Malone,  for  the  past  nine  years 
with  the  Chilton  Company,  Philadelphia, 
as  advertising  manager  of  the  Afttotrm- 
bile  Trade  Jourw/S,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  director  of  Chilton  Service, 
which  comprises  the  company's  five  pub- 
licatioris. 


The  Authority  on  Screen  Advertising 


M  A  G  A  Z.  I  N  E 

A  brilliant   publication.    BUpreme  In  the 
new  field  of  moving  picture  publicity, 
tl.OO  per  year      Send  lor  sample 
Class  Publications  Inc., 
418  Sonth  Market  St.,  Chicago 


WHO  WANTS  MY  JOB? 

lUY  only  regret  in  going  off  to  war  is 
that  I  miut  leare  it  I 
I'm  right-hand  man  to  the  owner  of  a 
well  -  established,  live  -  wire  New  York 
Agency.  Do  copy  writing,  planning  and 
help  with  the  mechanical  work.  A  young 
man  (preferably  with  agency  training)  who 
has  the  sti^  in  him  for  bigger  things,  will 
find  a  good  salary,  a  pleasant  environment 
and  an  unusual  opportunity  here.  Write 
fully;  send  lamplei.  Address,  D.  J.,  Box 
209,  t^intets'  Ink. 
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"  Electrotypes-Quick  ?  " 

Then  It's  "Rapid  Service"  you  want.  We 
can  fill  your  Electrotype  orders,  Promptly— 

E-fficlently — whether  you  are  located  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  or  the  Pacific  Coast. 

We  make  all  kinds  of  Advertising  Plates  and 
Trade  Cuts,  including  Stereotypes  and  Mats, 
Electros  by  the  wax  or  Dr.  Albert  Lead  Mold 
Process.  Sole  owners  U.  S,  Letters  Patent 
on  Aluminot3^e. 

The  Rapid  Electrotype  Company 

W.  H.  KAUFMANN.  Preddcnt  and  General  Manager 

Largest  Makers  and  Distributors  of  Advertising  Plates  in  the  Worid 

New  York         CINCINNATI  Chicago 

REFERENCES:— Aiiy  five  national  "dvirtitera  yoo  may  ihuA^rf^  If  you  ask  than, 
yni  will  fiad  that  Mveral  of  diem  already  know  what  Rapid's  Senice  meam. 


DESK  FILE 

t-«eps  the  papers  on  all  pending  mntters 
in  rompaet,  convenient  form — instantly 
i'.ccFSslble,  indexed  A  to  Z,  1  to  31,  or 
with  cellule  Id- covered  removable  Indei 
tubs  for  special  claasiflcation.  The 
[ireliet  pages  hold  papers  securely,  but 
wilhout  gripping. 


Ho.  Pises 

It  It 

14  SB 


Slie 
Lrtter 
Lettti 
Litlcr 

Ugil 


Iiid«x 

A— Z 
1-31 
Clune-iablft 
A— Z 
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3.00 
3.25 

3.  SO 


W.CH«».Bre.4Co,|EsLmS)  541-547  Pearl  St,  H.Y.  Off  | 

■  wnblhs  nadnilBiaiii*  tlirt  not  mj  b»  ntninid  ■WUb  » Jy*  I 
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Classified  advertisements  in  "Printers'  Ink"'  cost  forty-five  cents  a  line- 

for  each  insertion.     No  order  accepted   fnr   less  than  two  dollars  and 

twenty-five  cents.  Cash  must  accompany  isrder.  Forms  close  Monday 
preceding  date  of  issue. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Man,  thoroughly  experienced 
in  selling:  by  mail  pianos,  talking  ma- 
chines or  correspondence  courses.  Must 
be'familiar  with  collection  method?.  Fine 
opening  in  old- established  hou-^e.  Ad- 
dress:  Box  786,  care  of  Printers'  i:ik. 

Wanted — A  leading  financial  publication 
wants  a  representative  for  New  York 
City  and  New  England  States,  prefer- 
ably a  salesman  who  now  represents  one 
or  more  publications  and  who  can  suc- 
cessfully handle  another.  Address  replies 
to  "B,"  Box  800,  care  of  Printers'  Ink. 

SALES  UANAGEB 

Exceptional  opportunity  for  advertising 
man  who  can  sell  to  big  enterprises  and 
direct  the  efforts  of  others.  Good  salary 
and  interest  in  fully  established  business 
to  the  man  who  can  make  good.  Central 
New  York,  State  qualifications  in  full. 
■'F.  H.  R.,"  Box  790,  care  Printers'  Ink. 

An  unusual  opportunity  for  advancement 
is  offered  to  a  young  copy  writer  with 
advertising  or  sales  department  experi- 
ence, or  one  who  has  handled  mail-order 
work.  State  in  detail  experience  and 
f]ualifications,  age,  single  or  married,  na- 
tionali:y,  status  in  draft,  whether  em- 
|jloycd  .iiid  salary  expected.  lio>^  784, 
eare  of  Printcr.s'  Ink. 

The  advertising  manager  of  a  large  New 
Kngland  manufacturing  company  needs  an 
assistant.  To  the  man  or  woman  who  can 
prepare  trade  journal  copy  and  handle 
large  amount  of  detail  work  is  offered  an 
excellent  opportunity.  Moderate  salary 
to  start.  In  answering,  please-  give  de- 
tails as  to  nationality  and  previous  ex- 
perience.   Box  797,  care  Printers'  Ink. 

^DITIONAL  SALES- 
MEN  REQUIRED 

Unusual  opportunity  for  two  first- 
class  men  to  sell  our  Nationally 
Advertised  brand  of  Irish  Linens 
to  the  Retail  Trade.  Proper  un- 
derstanding of  advertising  is  es- 
sential, as  our  line,  is  sold  to  deal- 
ers on  the  Exclusive  Agency  plan 
Only  men  with' energy  and  ability 
will  be  considered.  ■  State  age,  sal- 
ary, draft  status,  experience  in  de- 
tail by  letter  only.  Derryvale  Linen 
Co.,  23  East  .22nd  St.,  New  York 
City. 


The  leading  trade  publication  of  its  in- 
dustry needs  an  executive  for  its  Adver- 
tising Service  Department — -a  man  who 
can  plan  an  advertising  campaign  and 
carry  it  through — not  simply  a  copy 
writer,  but  a  merchandiser.  A  very  at- 
tractive proposition  will  be  made  to  the 
man  who  can  Qualify,  Address,  with 
full  particulars,  Bo.x  801.  Printers'  Ink. 

SALESMAN 

Brcwn  &  Higelaw,  largc.sL  manufacturers 
of  Specialty  and  Good-Will  Advertising, 
retjtiire  one  more  man  to  represent  them 
in  New  York  City  and  adjacent  New 
Jersey  territory  on  a  commission  basis 
with  drawing  account.  Application  should 
be  made  by  letter  to  Brown  Sr  Bigelow, 
Inc.,  230  Madison'Ave.,  New  York  City, 
attention  Mr,  Wallace,  giving  age,  ex- 
perience, relaHon  to  draft  and  refer- 
ences. Personal  interview  will  then  be 
arranged. 

Assistant  to  Sales  and  Adveriising  Man 
ager  reouired  by  a  prominent  paper  mill 
in  New  England.  Knowledge  or  acquaint- 
ance with  paper  desirable.  Adverti.sing 
Agency  experience  necessary.  Should  be 
a  clever  copy  writer  and  preferably  had 
some  intensive  sales  experience,  and  be 
an  able  correspondent  and  executive. 
State  fully  training,  experience,  and  draft 
exemption  classification.  Excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  right  man.  Salary  about  $2500, 
but  this  guestion  is  open  for  considera- 
tion.   Box  782,  care  of  Printers'  Ink. 

mSOELLAiTEOTrS 


OCEAN  TO  OCEAN 

WANTED  ELECTKICAL  DEVICE 

Canadian  manufacturer,  having  plant  and 
staff  available  for  additional  work,  wishes 
small  electrical  device  to  manufacture 
either  on  contract  basis  or  for  both  man- 
ufacture and  sale  in  Canada  on  royalty 
or  percentage  basis,  A  device  having  a 
large  market  similar  to  electric  fan,  sew- 
ing-machine  motor  or  automobile  electric 
Iiorn  preferred.  Box  798,  Printers'  Ink. 


[(ta Sheet  Posts  R.I' 


StaiKlish  Barnes  Cc 
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Geauinelr  rare  opportunity;  pub- 
lishef  number  of  journals,  aiixi- 
ottfl,  becsuse  of  illness,  to  slacken 
up  on  personal  activities,  will  sell 
whole  or  half  interest  in  twu  (one 
daily  and  one  weekly),  purchaser 
to  take  full  charee  and  responsi- 
bility; few  thousand  cash,  balance 
from  profits,  will  swing  each  pub- 
lication; offered  together  or  sepa- 
rately; thb  is  good;  act  quickly; 
first  reasbi^able  proposition  will  be 
accepted.  Address:  Box  799,  care 
of  Printera'  Ink. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


First-claas,  experienced  solicitor-manager, 
large  acciuaintance  New  York  and  East- 
ern territory,  available  for  general  or 
trade  publication.  Box  791,  care  of 
I'rinters'  Ink.  , 

Advertising  Manager  of  second  news- 
iiaper  in  a  midd'c  west  city  of  400,000 
population  is  desirous  of  a  change,  ten 
years'  experience  in  display  advertising, 
five  years  as  advertising  manager,  37 
years  old,  married,  college  and  law  school 
f<raduate.  Address:  Box  788,  care  of 
Printers'  Ink.  

Sales  Executive  and  Correspondent 

for  a  leading  coneern,  who  are  about  to 
retire  from  business,  is  now  ready  to 
negotiate  with  a  reputable  concern  for  a 
connection  which  must  offer  big  le^on- 
sibilities.  Exempt  from  draft.  Box  78S, 
care  of  Printers'  Ink. 


OOHHEKCIAI.  ARTIST 

Ail-Around,  Thoroughly  Com- 
petent, Versatile 

Figure.  Lettering.  Design.  From 
layout  to  finish.  Airbrush.  Litho- 
graphing, Can  handle  help.  Fif- 
teen years'  practical  experience. 
Desires  position  requiring  skill 
and  efficiency. 

Box  793,  Printers'  Ink 


MANAGING 
EXECUTIVE 

Experience  covers  the  most  thor- 
oughly progressive  development. 
Has  comprehensive  knowledge  of 

organization,  finance  and  profit- 
producing  management.  Connec- 
tion must  offer  large  responsibility 
and  experience.  Box  781,  care  of 
Printers'  Ink.  


Copy  writer  and  layout  man,  3  years' 
intensive  experience  with  agency  and 
manufacturer;  effective  correspondent; 
references;  age,  26;  college  graduate; 
third  class  draft.  Box  792,  Printers'  Ink. 

A  high-grade  woman  in  advertising.  Ad- 
ministrative ability.  Get  business  by  mail. 
Organized  and  managed  sales  forces.  Over 
6  years  on  newspapers — New  York,  Chi- 
cago, Cleveland,  Los  Angeles.  Consider 
investment.  Box  79S,  care  Printers'  Ink. 

PEACTICAl  PRINTING  EXECUTIVE 

Can  take  full  charge  as  manager,  sales- 
manager,  or  superintendent;  37;  college 
man;  draft  exempt.  Now  in  N.  Y.  I 
really  KNOW  the  Printing  Business. 
Box  794,  care  of  Printers'  Ink.  

LETTEBER 

Young  woman,  24,  four  years'  experi- 
ence lettering,  designing  and  layout 
work,  wants  permanent  position  with 
agency,  publisher,  or  advertiser.  A  real 
professional  letterer,  steady  and  indus- 
trious. Excellent  examples  of  work. 
Box  789,  care  of  Printers'  Ink. 

A  REAL  PRINTING  MAN 

is  looking  for  a  new  job.  He  is  an  expert 
on  costs,  papers,  engraving  and  layouts; 
is  a  keen  buyer  and  a  good  executive. 
Has  a  practical  knowledge  of  all  print- 
ing processes.  He  can  get  things  done. 
Box  783,  care  of  Printers'  Ink. 


Wants  Position  in 
Big  Department  Store 

Married  man,  24  years  old,  5  years' 
experience  in  advertising  and  -win- 
dow display.  Knows'  catalog  pro- 
duction; buying  printing,  cn^av- 
ing  and  art  work.  Good  organizer; . 
sales  correspondent;  knows  account- 
ing. Good  mixer;  hard  worker;  a 
sticker,  a  grower  and  a  student. 
Manager  of  his  department.  Op- 
portunity more  desired  than  initial 
salary.  Specimens  of  work  on  re- 
quest. Address :  "Ability,"  Box 
787,  care  of  Printers'  Ink. 


Mail-Order  Specialist 
Seeks  Agency  Connection 

I  want  to  be  a  Creative  Executive  in  an 
advertising  agency  that  has  mail-Order 
clients  or  is  willing  to  get  them.  I  offer 
exact  knowledge  rather  than  high-sound- 
ing theory,  and  seek  a  connection  on  the 
basis  of  what  I  have  done;  not  what  I 
might  do.  To  those  who  judge  copy  by 
the  acid  test — sales — I  submit  that  I  am 
a  powerful  writer.  My  career  includes  a 
successful  mail-order  record,  and  a  val- 
uable agency  experience,  where  I  am  ap- 
plying mail-order  knowledge  to  impor- 
tant national  advertising.  Can  deal  with 
clients  and  assume '  responsibility  for  an 
entire  campaign :  plan— copy — ^layout — 
art — engraving — and  results.  Not  averse 
to  leaving  New  York.  Address:  Box 
796,  Fruiters'  Ink. 
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we  have  a 
personal 
representa- 
tive within 
a  few  hours 
ride  of  any 
point  in  the 
United  States 


(jj|ho^(usack  (ompany 


=  I      Chicago  New  York 

I  I       Largest  Advertising  Company  in  the  World 

-I  ^ 
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Department  Store 
Advertising  in  August 


20,000 

UNES 
OVER 
19I6 


69.340EiL 
UNES 

BBIOW 

1910 


16,091 
UNES 
OVER 

1917 


30052 
UNES 
BELOW 

1917 


Ixibune 
Ganis 


Net  Loss 
of  Other 
Papers 


This  chart  shows  how 
The  Chicago  Tribune  is 
se&uring  a  larger  and 
larger  proportion  of  the 
total  department  store 
advertising  of  Chicago. 


^THE  WORLD'S  GREATEgT  NEWSPAPEpM^ 
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A  JOURNAL  FOR  ADVERTISERS 
18B  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Vol.  CV,  No.  4  New  York,  October  24, 1918 


10c  A  Copy 


Old  Fashi»c^i9'» 
Quality  ^'^"'■•f-'^- 


BACK  in  1874  when  Grandpa's  Wonder  Soap  began 
its  cleansing  career,  people  demanded  soap  that 
really  cleaned  and  that  was  worth,  its  price.  Money  didn't 
flow  as  freely  then  as  it  does  in  these  times.  Consequently 
purchasing  was  done  more  thoughtfully  and  closely. 
Grandpa's  Wonder  Soap  squarely  met  the  old  time  demand 
for  honest  quality  and  was  a  success  from  the  start. 

The  1874  state  of  mind  is  back  agdn— people  are  think- 
ing hard  about  getting  their  money's  worth.  We  believed 
this  state  ofmind  should  putGrandpa's  Wonder  Soap  among 
the  best  sellers  if  people  were  just  told  about  it  in  the  right 
way.  The  Beaver  Soap  Company  agreed  with  us  and 
folks  are  now  beginning  to  hear  about  this  honest  old 
soap.  Results  indicate  the  value  of  cooperation  between  the 
progressive  manufacturer  and  Advertising  Headquarters. 


N.    W.    AYER    S#  SON 

Advertising  Headquarters 
philaoelphia 

New  York  Boston  Cleveland  Chicago 


'T^HE  only  work  that  instantly  hirais 
a  complete  list  of  all  the  Ma 
facturers  and  primary  sources  of  sup 
for  any  conceivable  article,  or  kind 
artid^— more  than  70,000. 


Murt  lhau  12,000  inijjurtant  concerns  ha%c  bought  ri 
tditionB  of  this  Reffistcr,  and  refer  to  it  to  find  sourct 
supply  as  TiisHncln  s  ly       they  look  al  tlu  clnL-k  f'T  the 
nf  day.    They  all  wanted  it,  ordered  it  amj  paid  for  it, 
an  Advertising  scheme  of  free  dtatribntion. 

Descriptive  and  other  advcrti&injf  nifittt  r  therein  autoi 
call^  comes  to  the  atteutiou  of  the  above  buyers  at  th( 
portant  moment  whott  they  are  interested.  It  costs  for 
one  time,  but  lasts  for  a.t  least  a  year.  _^ 

Last  opportunitar  to  iecure  «p8C«  in  tne  new  vditioii  (Oct 
1918), 
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Uncle  Sam's  Megaphone 

What  the  Committee  on  Public  Information  Really  Is  and  Does 

By  Bruce  Bliven 


WHAT  is  the  Committee  on 
Public  Information? 
What  is  it  trying  to  do? 
How  is   it  succeeding  in  the 
tasks  marked  out  for  it? 

Those  are  three  tremendously, 
interesting  questions;  and  to  no 
one  more  so  than  to  those  experts 
in  the  relation  of  printed  word 
to  human  mind — advertising  men, 
advertisers,  publishers  and  pub- 
licists.-^ 

_  Here  is  a  great  new  organiza- 
tion for  molding  the  minds  of 
masses  of  citizens.  In  its  scope, 
its  purpose,  and  its  viewpoint,  it 
is  unique.  What  can  it  teach  the 
business  man  who  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  same  type  of  work 
for  his  own  ends?  What  can  it, 
in  return,  learn  from  the  powers 
of  organized  publicity  as  they 
have  been  developed  in  recent 
years  by  professional  advertising 
■  men? 

Up  to  the  present,  hardly  any- 
one outside  its  own  ranks  has 
known  what  the  Committee  on 
Public  Information  is  and  what  it 
does.  To  be  sure,  it  has  now  and 
again  "broken  into  the  news"  on 
its  own  account,  but  nearly  al- 
ways this  has  been  in  regard  to 
criticism  of  a  single  activity  or 
incident  and  has  resulted  in  a  dis- 
torted view  of  the  real  functions, 
scope  and  scheme  of  its  work.  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  a  Commit- 
tee which  was  created  for  dis- 
semination of  facts;  which  lives, 
by  the  printed  word,  and  is  built 
almost  entirely  of  professional 
writers  and  advertising  men,  has 
itself  remained  in  practically  com- 
plete obscurity. 

Table  of  Oontentfl  on  pa^e  168 


If  you  were  to  stop  our  old 
friend,  Mr.  Average  Man  in  the 
Street,  and  ask  him  what  the 
Committee  on  Public  Information 
is,  he  would  probably  te!l  you: 

1.  That  it  is  a  sort  of  censorship 
bureau  for  newspapers.   Or  else: 

2.  That  it  is  a  sort  of  press 
agent  affair  to  boost  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Both  of  which  statements  would 
be  entirely  and  unequivocally 
wrong.  For  it  does  not  possess, 
and  has  never  sought  for,  any 
legal  power  of  restriction  over  the 
press ;  it  has  merely  told  the  pub- 
lishers what  sort  of  information 
would,  if  printed,  endanger  our 
military  purposes.  It  has  relied — 
and  almost  always  its  confidence 
has  been  justified — upon  the  pa- 
triotic desire  of  all  American  pe- 
riodicals not  to  do  anything  which 
would  be  harmful  to  our  cause  or. 
helpful  to  the  enemy. 

And  as  for  its  being  in  any 
sense  a  press  agent  bureau  for  the 
Government,  you  may  see  for 
yourself  if  you  will  read  this  ar- 
ticle through  how  completely  dif- 
ferent its  purpose  is. 

The  Committee  on  Public  In- 
formation has  been  harshly  criti- 
cized. It  has  been  attacked  in 
many  quarters,  and  sometimes 
with  great  bitterness.  It  is  not 
in  any  sense  the  purpose  of  the 
present  writer  to  attempt  to  an- 
swer those  criticisms  or  to  justify 
the  Committee.  I  shall  not  even 
analyze  the  motives  which  have 
inspired  the  critics  in  their  at- 
tacks. I  shall  simply  describe  the 
operations  of  the  Committee,  tell 
what  it  is  trying  to  do..and  hoMt 
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it  is  accomplishing  its  purposes; 
and  every  reader  of  Printers' 
Ink  wiil  then  be  able  to  judge  for 
himself  how  far  criticism  has  been 
justified.  He  will  also,  perhaps, 
have  new  data  to  enable  him  to 
judge  future  efforts  of  the  Com- 
mittee with  a  better  understanding. 

We  might  begin  with  the  phjrsi- 
cal  aspect  of  the  organization. 
The  Washington  headquarters  of 
the  "C.  P.  I."  are  in  a  row  of  old 
red  brick  houses,  diagonally 
across  the  corner  from  the  White 
House  grounds.  It  started  with 
only  one  of  these  houses,  and  as 
its  needs  grew  it  expanded  in 
both  directions.  Inside  every 
doorway  is  a  placard  telling  the 
names  of  the  division  heads  who 
are  dorniciled  therein;  and  if  the 
man  you  seek  is  not  in  house 
number  one,  you  dodge  out  again 
and  try  next  door.  Inside,  you  go 
up  stairs  and  down,  around  corners, 
through  big  old-fashioned  doors, 
and  every  room  is  crammed  with 
desks  and  at  every  desk  sits  some- 
body working  hard,  who  a  few 
months  ago  was  a  newspaper  man 
or  an  advertising  man  or  a  col- 
lege professor,  in  New  York  or 
Chicago  or  anywhere  at  ftlL  With- 
out prejudice,  and  reserving  judg- 
ment, one  must  admit  in  simple 
fairness  that  there  seem  to  be  no 
chair-warmers  in  the  C.  P.,  I., 
either  in  Washington  or  in  its 
fifteen  offices  scattered  all  over 
New  York  City. 

The  Committee  on  Public  In- 
formation was  created  hy  an  ex- 
ecutive order  of  President  Wilson 
dated  April  14,  1917,  the  order 
reading  as  follows : 

"I  hereby  create  a  Committee 
on  Public  Information,  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  and  a  civilian 
who  shall  be  charged  with  the  ex- 
ecutive direction  of  the  committee. 

"As  civilian  Chairman  of  the 
Committee' I  appoint  Mr.  George 
Creel. 

"The  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  are,  authorized 
each  to  detail  an  officer  or  offi- 
cers in  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee." 


During  its  first  year,  the  Com- 
mit'ie  was  supported  from  the 
$100,000,000  emergency  appropria- 
tion of  the  President.  Now,  most 
of  the  Committee's  activities  are 
paid  for  out  of  an  appropriation 
voted  by  Congress. 

APPEAL  IS  THROUGH   MANY  CHAN- 
NELS 

What  does  the  Committee  do? 
Suppose  we  first  make  a  hasty 
bird's-eye  view  of  its  activities.  It 
is  constantly  growing  and  chang- 
ing to  meet  the  needs  of  the  time, 
so  that  a  summary  made  to-day 
may  be  out  of  date  in  a  few  weeks. 
Ilere,  however,  are  the  main  lines 
of  its  efforts  at  present,  as  re- 
ported recently  by  Chairman 
George  Creel: 

Besides  the  daily  war  news, 
which  it  issues  to  the  whole  press 
of  the  country,  it  supplies  thou- 
sands of  newspapers  with  feature 
articles,  a  weekly  news  service, 
and  Governmental  publicity  ma- 
terial of  all  sorts. 

It  has  prepared  and  printed  for 
distribution  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  30,000,000  copies  of  thirty- 
three  different  pamphlets  in  seven 
languages. 

It  conducts  speaking  campaigns 
in  every  State  of  the  Union,  ar- 
ranges meetings,  books  speakers, 
conducts  war  conferences,  and  or- 
ganizes tours ;  and  in  the  Four 
Minute  Men  alone  it  commands 
the  volunteer  services  of  more 
than  60,000  public  speakers. 

It  has  wireless  and  cable  news 
service  that  is  being  extended  to 
every  Allied  and  neutral  capital 
in  Europe,  the  Orient,  South  and 
Central  America,  and  Mexico, 
and  a  feature  article  service  of 
similar  proportions. 

It  sends  to  foreign  countries 
motion-picture  exhibits  showing 
America's  social,  industrial,  and 
war  progress. 

It  has  mobilized  the  advertis- 
ing forces  of  the  country — press, 
periodical,  car  and  outdoor — for 
patriotic  campaigns  that  will  give 
$30,000,000  worth  of  free  space  to 
the  national  service. 

It  designs  posters,  window 
cards,  and  similar  material  of  pic- 
torial publicity  ipr.tlw^use  of  va- 
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Distribution! 

Advertising  without  distribution- 
creating  a  demand  for  a  product 
without  satisfying  it— builds  diffi- 
culties that  trip  up  success  at  the 
very  start.  Advertising  brains  and 
Merchandising  sense  must  work 
closely  together  to  secure  distribu- 
tion while  creating  demand. 
Intensive  local  campaigns,  combined 
with  a  national  selling  effort,  help  to 
open  the  channels  of  distribution. 
Newspaper  cooperation  can  be  made 
a  profitable  instrument,  while  vari- 
ous dealer  helps  are  also  effective,  but 
only  when  good  enough  to  convince 
the  dealer  of  their  selUng,value. 
The  McCann  Company  has  secured 
thorough  national  distribution  for 
many  new  products,  as  well  as  wider 
distribution  and  bigger  sales  for  old 
products.  In  a  field  where  experi- 
ence counts,  The  H.  K.  McCann 
Company  is  fortified  by  using 
methods  that  have  already  proved 
their  value  in  securing  distribution. 

The  H.  K.  McCann  Company 
Advertising 

61  Broadwar,  New  York 

Cleveland  /(^^^rs,  Toronto 

San  Francisco  Montreal 


Hosied  by 
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rious  Government  deparbnents ' 
and  patriotic  societies. 

It  prepares  moving-picture  films 
showing  our  war  progress  and  ex- 
hibits them  to  more  Uian  two  mil- 
lion people  daily. 

It  issues  an  official  daily  news- 
paper for  the  Government,  with  a 
circulation  of  110,000  copies  a  day. 

With  the  aid  of  a  volunteer  staff 
of  several  hundred  translators,  it 
keeps  in  direct  touch  with  the  for- 
eign language  press,  supplying  se- 
lected articles  designed  to  combat 
ignorance  and  disaffection. 

It  has  organized,  and  now  di- 
rects, a  number  of  societies  and 
leagues  designed  to  appeal  to  cer- 
tain classes  and  particular  for- 
eign-language groups,  each  body 
carrying  a  specific  message  to  its 
section  of  America's  adopted  peo- 
ples. 

It  acts  as  a  bureau  of  informa- 
tion for  all  persons  who  seek  its 
direction  in  volunteer  war  work, 
in  acquiring  knowledge  of  any  ad- 
ministrative activities,  or  in  ap- 
proaching business  dealings  with 
the  Government. 

It  supervises  the  voluntary  cen- 
sorship of  the  newspaper  and  pe- 
riodical press. 

It  establishes  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  cable  censorship  with 
respect  to  press  dispatches. 

It  prepares  and  distributes,  ad- 
vises upon  and  censors  photo- 
graphs and  moving  pictures  to  the 
number  of  more  th^i  700  a  day. 

It  has  only  about  300  paid  em- 
ployees, but  it  directs  and  co- 
ordinates the  patriotic  work  of 
5,000  volunteer  writers  and  ar- 
tists and  60,000  public  speakers. 

"truth"  and  "mopaganda"  become 
synonymous 

Those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  work  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Information  are  in  the 
habit  of  thinking  of  it  as  "creat- 
ing a  propaganda  with  which  to 
fight  that  of  Germany."  In  a 
sense  this  is  true,  but  in  another 
and  more  significant  sense,  it  is 
entirely  wrong. 

For  the  C.  P.  I.  works  in  the 
open.  Germany's  propagandists 
have  always  worked  in  the  dark, 
because  it's  dark  work  they  do : 


lies,  lies,  and  yet  more  lies ;  buy- 
ing up  publications ;  bribing  offi- 
cials ;  treacherously  breaking  every 
moral  law  in  every  country  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Whereas  the 
task  which  confronts  America, 
and  for  which  the  C.  P.  I.  is  mere- 
ly the  medium  for  expressing  the 
nation's  will,  is  that  of  spreading 
the  truth  in  regard  to  American 
ideals  and  institutions  and  our 
reasons  for  entering  the  war. 

That's  why  the  members  of  the 
C.  P.  I.  don't  like  to  have  their 
work  called  "propaganda."  They 
think  of  it  as  education,  and  it 
is.  There  has  been  no  copying  of 
German  methods,  even  when  those 
methods  in  Teutonic  hands  have 
proved  eminently  successful.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  hardly  a 
single  thing  which  Germany  does 
in  spreading  abroad  her  poison 
of  untruths  which  clean-handed 
Americans  would  care  to  do.  As 
Chairman  Creel  expressed  it: 

"From  a  thousand  sources  we 
hear  of  the  wonders  of  German 
propaganda,  but  my  original  de- 
termination has  never  altered.  Al- 
ways do  I  find  out  what  the  Ger- 
mans are  doing,  and  then  I  don't 
do  it." 

THE  ERRONEOUS  GERMAN  IDEA 

And  Edgar  Sisson,  General  Di- 
rector of  the  Foreign  Section,  ex- 
pressed very  clearly  another  phase 
of  the  same  thing  in  a  conversa- 
tion with  the  writer.  Speaking  of 
propaganda  in  neutral  European 
nations,  he  said :  "Germany  can,  of 
course,  flood  a  nation  with  money, 
buy  up  newspapers,  bribe  officials, 
and  perhaps  by  sudh  tactics  win  a 
temporary  success.  But  we  do  not 
believe  that  a  bought  country  is  a 
worth-while  friend.  And  we  do 
believe  that  a  country  that  learns 
the  truth  about  America  and  its 
ideals  is  a  friend  forever. 

"In  the  long  run  we  believe  that 
the  German  poison  campaign  of 
lies,  bribery,  treachery  and  spying, 
defeats  its  own  ends.  Sooner  or 
later  the  duped  people  awake  to 
a  realization  of  the  facts,  and 
there  is  a  revulsion  against  the 
nation  whose  cause  is  so  weak 
that  it  must  be  bolstered  up  in 
such  a  f^^sbipn-^.OOQle 
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Still  Waters  Run  Deep 

Tke  Lomely  old  pkrase  is  still  true 
— truer  tkan  ever,  because  tke  world 
needs  statility  now  more  tkan  it  ever 
did  before. 

Tke  paxd-in-advance  suLscriters  to 

Needlecraft  Magazine 

are  tke  still-waterfl-tkat-run-deep 
factor  m  our  nation.  Tkey  are  not 
given  to  storm  and  stress.  But  tkey 
are  deep  and  dependable. 

Advertising  in  Needlecraft  Maga- 
zine will  definitely  sell  to  tkese  women, 
mamtain  an  estaklisked  brand  or  intro- 
duce a  new  one — tke  significant  differ- 
ence being  tkat  Needlecraft  Magazine 
gives  tke  advertiser  a  very  unusually 
direct  ckannel  to  tke  confidence  and 
trust  of  its  subscribers.  One  million 
subscribers  mean  five  million  readers 
— and  every  one  a  staunck  friend  of 
tke  publication. 

"One    V(^oman   Tells  Another*' 
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Special  interest  attaches  to  this 
statement  because,  as  our  readers 
will  remember,  it  was  Mr.  Sisson 
who  secured  and  brought  from 
Russia  the  documents  purporting 
to  show  the  connection  between 
the  Bolshevist  leaders  and  the  Im- 
perial German  Government. 

When  the  C.  P.  I.  was  founded, 
probably  no  one  had  any  idea  of 
the  exact  functions  which  it  would 
perform,  and  certainly  no  one 
dreamed  of  its  possibilities  for 
rapid  growth  and  widespread 
ramification.  There  was  at  first 
a  general  impression  that  the  main 
function  of  the  Committee  would 
be  to  establish  a  sort  of  mild  cen- 
sorship over  the  discussions  of 
war  and  war  preparations  in  the 
columns  of  the  press. 

There  was  also,  of  course,  the 
obvious  necessity  of  correlating 
the  information  regarding  war  ac- 
tivities in  Washington.  All  over 
the  city  bureaus  and  departments 
were  being  enormously  increased, 
or  created  over  night  put  of  noth-. 
ing;  and  there  was  every  day  a 
vast  grist  of  information  as  to 
current  happenings,  which  needed 
to  be  brought  together  at  some 
common  fountain  head,  whence  it 
could  be  distributed  to  the  news 
associations,  Washington  corre- 
spondents and  others  seeking  to 
follow  closely  the  activities  of  the 
Government. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the 
Committee  has  never  exercised 
and  does  not  now  exercise  a  cen- 
sorship of  the  news  columns  of 
the  daily  papers.  It  has  no  legal 
authority  to  do  so ;  and  it  would 
therefore  only  make  itself  ridic- 
ulous if  it  tried.  It  has,  however, 
co-operated  with  the  press  in  es- 
tablishing a  voluntary  censorship, 
by  circulating  in  all  periodical 
offices  the  list  of  facts,  which  the 
War  Department  desires  to  have 
kept  out  of  the  papers.  The  char- 
acter of  this  information  is  well 
known ;  it  concerns  itself  almost 
exclusively  with  statements  in  re- 
gard to  movements  of  troops, 
numbers  of  troops,  details  of  em- 
barkation or  landing  of  troops,  the 
character  of  harbor  and  coast  de- 
fenses, etc.  It  is  interesting  to 
know  that  through  the  past  year 


the  number  of  types  of  stories  on 
this  index  expurgatorius  has  been 
steadily  diminished. 

The  whole  spirit  and  purpose 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  In- 
formation is  declared  to  be  away 
from  suppression  and  the  with- 
holding of  facts,  and  toward  ex- 
pression and  the  utmost  publicity 
in  regard  to  the  exact  status  of 
affairs.  It  has  acted  as  a  buffer 
body  between  the  military  authori- 
ties, whose  natural  impulse  would 
be  to  suppress  absolutely  all  facts 
which  might  even  remotely  assist 
the  enemy,  and  the  hungry  horde 
of  newspaper  men  whose  motto 
is,  "Publish  everything  possible, 
though  the  heavens  may  fall." 
Sometimes  it  has  seemed  to  the 
Committee  wise  to  urge  the  piib- 
lication  of  matter  which  the  mili- 
tary authorities  believed  should  be 
withheld ;  and  not  infrequently, 
the  newspaper  men  have*  been 
asked  not  to  print  matters  which 
they  themselves  would  like  to  rush 
into  type. 

WITH  AN  EYE  SINGLE  TO  WINNING 
THE  WAR 

It  should  be  clearly  understood 
that  the  C.  P.  I.  is  purely  a  war 
organization.  Its  every  act.  is 
predicated  on  the  assumption  that 
it  will  be  dissolved  when  the  war 
comes  to  an  end. 

As  a  war  body,  it  concerns  itself 
only  with  information  about  pure- 
ly war  matters.  In  fact,  it  limits 
itself  even  more  narrowly.  The 
Food  Administration  and  the  Fuel 
Administration  are  certainly  war 
bodies ;  yet  the  Committee  on 
Public  Information  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  stand  in  the  position  of 
liaison  officers  between  those 
bodies  and  the  world  at  large.  It 
is  the  actual  military  portion  of 
the  Washington  machinery  which 
comes  within  the  field  of  influence 
of  the  Committee.  It  is  true  that 
the  Committee's  daily  newspaper, 
"The  Official  Bulletin,"  publishes 
all  rulings  and  official  pronuncia- 
mentos  of  these  and  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Government,  as  well 
as  giving  a  summary  of  the  ac- 
tions in  Congress.  It  does  not 
comment,   however,   in  any  way 
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97%  of  the  Stanciarci 
I  iiion  ciivuhirion  is 
within  Brooklyn's 
limits. 

Practically  e\cr* 
National  advertiser 
who  uses  only  one 
paper  in  each  city 
concentrates  on  thn 
newspaper  when  I 
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Selecting  the  Cover  Design  for  a 
Mail-Order  Catalogue 

The  Laboratory  Method  of  One  Big  House 

By  D.  W.  B. 


A REPRESENTATIVE  o  £ 
Printers'  Ink  walked  into 
the  office  of  the  advertising  man- 
ager of  a  well  known  mail-order 
house  one  day  several  months  ago. 
As  he  sat  down  beside  the  desk 
of  this"  advertising  manager,  a 
rather  young  man  who  has  al- 
ready made  quite  a  name  for  him- 
self, he  noticed  up  on  the  wall  a 
row  of  rough  sketches  of  cover 
designs.  There  were  six  of  them, 
all  different. 

"My  Cover  Laboratory,"  ex- 
plained the  mail-order  man,  not- 
ing the  direction  of  the  Printers' 
Ink  man's  gaze.  "Those  are  cover 
sketches  for  our  spring  catalogue. 
What  do  you  think  of  them?" 
.  "They  look  mighty  good,"  was 
the  answer,  "particularly  that 
second  one  on  the  left.  That's  a 
dandy.    Who  did  that?" 

Before  replying  the  mail-order 
man  reached  for  a  sheet  of  paper 
which  was  ruled  oif  in  columns 
and  entered  a  mark  in  one  of  the 
columns. 

"Funny  thing,"  he  said,  "that's 
polling  heavy  with  the  men,  while 
the  fourth  one  is  running  ahead 
with  the  ladies."  He  handed  over 
the  sheet  for  inspection.  It  was 
divided  in  half  hy  a  line ;  the  left 
half  was  labelled,  "Men,"  and  the 
right  half,  "Women."  Each  half 
was  ruled  in  six  columns,  num- 
bered to  correspond  with  the 
order  of  the  sketches  on  the  wall. 

The  mail-order  man  went  on  to 
explain  that  this  was  the  poll 
sheet  upon  which  rested  the  selec- 
tion of  the  catalogue  cover  de- 
sign. He  always  requires  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  cover  sketches 
from  which  he  selects  the  six 
most  promising,  and  these  he  pins 
up  in  a  row  where  they  will  com- 
mand the  eye  of  every  person 
entering  the  office.  Almost  in- 
variably men  and  women  alike 
comment  upon  the  designs  at  once 
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upon  entering,  and  he  gets  each 
to  pick  the  sketch  which  appeals 
to  him  most  strongly,  entering 
the  choice  on  the  poll  sheet.  The 
sketches  are  kept  up  on  the  wall 
for  at  least  a  month,  he  explained, 
to  get  a  large  vote  and  to  see  how 
the  designs  "wear"  on  the  eye. 

"When  the  time  comes  to  make 
the  final  choice  it  generally  nar- 
rows down  to  two.  Sometimes 
the  men's  and  women's  votes  favor 
the  same  sketch ;  other  times  there 
is  a  radical  difference,  in  which 
case  the  women's  choice  gets  first 
consideration  because  our  cata- 
logue appeals  primarily  to  women, 
though  it  still  has  to  pass  the  final 
test  and  may  possibly  lose  to  the 
man's  choice." 

THE  ULTIMATE  TEST 

"What  is  this  final  test?" 

"It's  what  I  call  the  living-room 
table  test.  I  have  the  two  most 
promising  sketches  mounted  on 
dummy  catalogues  and  take  them 
home  with  me.  For  two  or  three 
weeks  I  keep  them  among  the 
magazines  on  my  living-room 
table.  In  fact  I  get  a  number  of 
extra  magazines,  as  well  as  my 
';ompetitors'  catalogues,  and  scat- 
ter them  around  the  table  in  little 
piles,  as  magazines  are  most  likely 
to  be  found  on  the  average  living- 
room  table.  My  wife  and  the 
children  are  constantly  getting  the 
piles  mixed  up  as  they  hunt  for 
this  or  that  magazine,  and  then 
return  it  to  the  table  when  they 
are  through  with  it. 

"At  the  end  of  two  or  three 
weeks  I  know  very  definitely 
which  of  the  two  designs  will 
stand  out  most  effectively  in  com- 
petition with  magazine  covers,  and 
the  catalogues  of  our  competitors. 
One  of  the  two  will  just  sing 
right  out,  'I'm  the  design  you 
want.    I  stand  out'    And  that's 
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Your  Printing  and 
the  Coal  Supply 

The  Government  requests  you  to  conserve  paper,  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  paper  itself,  but  because  of  the 
materials,  labor,  fuel  and  transportation  involved  in 
its  manufacture  and  distribution. 


The  fullest  measure  of  con- 
servation, therefore,  is  not 
to  be  attained  by  the  mere 
avoidance  of  waste  in  the 
use  of  paper.  The  avoid- 
ance of  waste  in  manufac- 
turing is  equally  important. 
To  be  sure  you  are  helping 
to  conserve  needed  labor 
and  materials,  and  not  mere- 
ly paper,  it  is  necessary  to 
select  your  printing  papers 
as  carefully  as  you  use  them. 
The  safest  guide  is  the  trade- 
mark oD  a  standard,  adver- 
tised brand.  Almost  always 
it  is  a  trustworthy  guarantee 
of  economy  and  efficiency  in 
manufacture,  as  well  as  of 


the  quality  and  value  of  the 
finished  product. 

This  is  particularly  true  of 
cover  papers.  Of  the  total 
production  of  some  two 
hundred  mills,  more  than 
one-half  comes  from  the 
single  mill  whose  brand 
trade  mark  appears  at  the 
head  of  this  advertisement. 

BUCKEYE  COVERS  are  the 
largest-selling  brand  of  cov- 
er-papers In  the  world. 
Pound  for  pound,  we  believe 
they  represent  a  higher  de- 
gree of  conservation  than 
any  other  papers  of  similar 
character  obtainable. 


THE  BECKETT  PAPER  COMPANY 

MAKERS  OF  GOOD  PAPER 
In  Hamilton,  Ohio,  since  1S48 

Dealer*  ia  all  Principal  Ciliei  Membef  Paper  Makers'  Advertiaing  Qub 
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"You've  probably  noticed  that 
our  covers  are  always  very  sim- 
ple and  bold,  though  dignified  and 
pleasing.  Well,  the  living-room 
table  test  taught  me  that.  I  used 
to  run  to  elaborate  pictures  and 
very  artistic  effects.  That  was 
when  I  was  buying  cover  designs. 
But  I  soon  learned  that  a  cover 
design  is  not  only  a  cover  design 
but  a  display  advertisement  as 
well.  My  elaborate  pictures  didn't 
stand  out  when  they  got  up 
against  home  conditions;  they 
weren't  strong  enough.  Now  I 
get  the  best  artists  I  can  get  to 
produce  the  simplest  designs  they 
can  draw,  always  in  good  taste 
because  they  must  be  or  they  will 
be  denied  the  place  on  the  living- 
room  table  that  is  so  important  to 
their  success,  but  at  the  same  time 
bold  in  treatment. 

"Then  there's  another  point :  If 
you've  ever  noticed,  when  people 
go  into  other  people's  homes  they 
are  almost  always  attracted  to  the 
books  and  magazines  on  the  table, 
and  if  they  are  left  alone  for  a 
minute  they  pick  one  up  and  leaf 
it  through.  Well,  we  aim  to  get 
in  some  good  missionary  work 
with  these  visiting  neighbors  and 
friends.  We  aim  to  have  our 
cover  stand  out  so  boldly  and  so 
attractively  that  the  visitor's  hand 
will  seek  our  catalogue  quite 
naturally  when  the  host  or  hostess 
is  excused  for  a  minute,  or  when 
the  conversation  lags  a  bit.  The 
aiinute  they  pick  ud  our  catalogue 
in  a  nice  home  it  is  as  though 
their  host  or  hostess  introduced 
us,  and  of  course  every  such  in- 
troduction is  worth  good  money. 
So  you  can  see,  can't  you.  that 
there  is  good  reason  for  all  my 
fussiness  ?" 

_  The  Pbinters'  Ink  representa- 
tive could  see,  and  he  obtained 
permission  to  pass  ^ong  this  suc- 
cessful man's  catalogue-cover  se- 
lection methods. 

"Sure,  go  ahead.  I'm  not  afraid 
of  a  little  cover  competition.  In 
fact,  it  makes  me  sad  to  look  at 
the  covers  of  some  of  the  mail- 
order cataloRues  that  drift  into 
my  home.  They  hurt  the  prestige 
of  the  business,  they  are  so  crude 
and  cheap  looking.   Often  it  isn't 


because  they  are  inexpensive, 
either;  it  is  because  the  money 
spent  on  them  is  not  wisely  in- 
vested. One  of  the  most  striking- 
ly effective  covers  our  house  has 
used  was  an  offset  cover  in  two 
colors  on  a  colored  stock,  the 
whole  so  designed,  and  the  colors 
so  used,  that  the  finished  cover 
had  the  effect  of  at  least  five 
colors,  and  indeed  was  quite  as 
handsome  and  forceful  as  many 
five  and  six-color  covers  we  have 
used  in  times  past.  My  own  hunch 
is  that  brains  and  experimenting 
are  more  important  than  money 
in  obtaining  effective  covers." 


Western  Publishers  Offer  Pa- 
per Conservation  Idea 

The  Inland  Press  Association,  repre- 
senting newspaper  pubHshers  of  thirteen 
middle  western  states,  met  in  Chicago 
last  week  to  consider  the  paper  situa- 
tion. A  telegram  was  sent  to  the  War 
Industries  Board  recommending  that  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  be  utilized 
by  the  Government  in  carrying  out  the 
Board's  rulings  regarding  paper.  It  was 
said  that  this  would  place  all  publishers 
on  a  basis  of  equality  and  would  do 
away  with  all  evasions  or  attempts  at 
evasions. 

The  association  appointed  what  will 
be  known  as  "The  Point  of  Contact  Ad- 
visory Board"  to  co-operate  with  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  section  of  the  War  In- 
dustries Board  in  this  or  in  any  other 
matter  jn  which  the  association  could 
be  of  benefit  to  the  GoTernment. 


To  Discuss  After-War  Trade 

Plans  for  after -the-war  trade  will  be 
lip  for  discussion  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Export  Managers  Club,  to  be  held  Oc- 
tober 24.  at  8  p.m.  in  the  Bush  Build- 
ing, New  York.  The  meeting  will  be 
open  to  all  who  may  be  interested. 

Walter  F.  Wyman,  manager  of  the 
export  department  of  Carter's  Ink  Com- 
pany, Boston,  will  preside.  The  speakers 
wiU  include  G.  A.  O'Reilly,  of  the 
foreign-trade  department  of  the  Irving 
National  Bank,  New  York;  H.  C.  Mac- 
Lean,  New  York,  manager  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, and  Dr.  G.  E.  Snider,  of  the  de- 
partment of  commerce  of  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York. 


Death  of  Wm.  S.  Wright,  of 
Flexlume  Sign  Co. 

The  d-^th  of  William  S.  Wright,  sec-' 
retary  and  treasurer  of  the  Flejtlume 
Sign  Company.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  occurred 
October  10.  Mr.  Wright  was  thirty-one 
years  old.  He  was  stricken  in  the  pre- 
vailing epidemic  aai,  his  death  was  due 

to  Pneum<,y^^^j,^QoOgle 
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When  Nat  Olds  Wrote 

that  splendid  story  of  the  Kayser  Glove  cam- 
paign in  its  relation  to  Poster-advertising  he 
builded  better  than  he  knew-  Beyond  all 
question,  it  Is  the  sanest  and  most  illuminating 
contribution  to  advertising  literature  of  the 
year. 

We  have  had  so  many  requests  for  the  Sep- 
tember issue  of  the  "Nordhem  Poster"  con- 
taining the  article  that  we  have  printed  a  sec- 
ond edition  and  will  be  glad  to  send  a  copy 
to  any  applicant.  It  can  be  read  with  real 
profit  by  every  manufacturer,  salesman,  ad- 
vertiser or  advertising  man  In  the  country 
without  reference  to  their  special  plans,  or 
advertising  media.  It's  fundamentally  big 
and  enlightening.  It's  what  we  called  it  when 
we  published  it: — "A  trumpet  call  to  clear 
thinking." 

Yours  for  the  asking. 

IVAN  •  B •  NORDHEM  CO- 

TliUied  ^aies  and  Oxnada 

Bessemer  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Offices  in  Buffalo,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  Cleveland 

Canadian  Representatives: 

THE  WADSWORTH-NATHANSON  CO. 
C.  P.  R.  Bldg.,  Toronto 


.....r,onolf 
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How  Has  War  A  ffected 
American  Business  Mentally  ^ 

That  is  the  title  of  the  Busi- 
ness in  War  Time  page  which 
will  appear  in  Collier's  of 
November  9th. 

It  was  inspired  by  a  conversation 
with  an  executive  of  one  of  America's 
largest  war  industries. 

Says  he  in  part:  *'For  a  time  Amer- 
ica will  have  everything  that  every 
other  nation  needs  and  must  get  for 
its  mere  existence.  We  will,  for  the 
time  being,  be  in  control  of  the  world. 
Then  will  come  the  true  test  of 
America's  measure  as  a  world  power. 
Then  the  world  will  know  whether 


"We  sliould  like  to  po  on  record  as  end<)rsing  your  scries  of 
artiirles  on  Business  in  War  Time.  Wc  tliink  this  is  of  great 
value  to  manufacturers  and  business  houses  generally,  and 
that  it  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good  for  tlie  advertising  busi- 
ness itself." 

—An  tidverHaiittt  anent  of  Chicago 
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democracy  and  high  ideals  and  fair 
dealing  are  simply  phrases  with  us — 

,  or  performances.    What  are  we  go- 

'  ing  to  do  about  it?" 

The  present  time  calls  for  American 
business  rnen  who  can  think  in  big 
terrns  and  visualize  the  frontiers  of 
the  world  within  the  sweep  of  their 
influence. 

It  is  because  it  expresses  and  inter- 
prets this  to  some  degree  that  you 
will  find  '^How  Has  War  Affected 
American  Business  Mentally  ? ' '  worth 
reading. 

Collier's 

THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY 

J.  E.  Williams,  Advertising  Manager 


"Do  you  plan  to  prepare  in  some  more  permanent  pamphlet 

or  liooklet  form  tliis  splendid  series  of  business  briefs  so  that 
tliose  of  jTour  readers  who  appreciate  these  advertising 
editorials  may  be  able  to  secure  tliem  for  their  personal 
flies?" 

—A  Collier'B  reader 


EROSBNFELD  &*  COMPANY, tnanuf-u-tiircrs  of  "Faultless  '  night 
,  pajAouui,  ue  the  largest  nunufafCuccra  of  men's  nisbtwear  exclusivel 
wadd.   In  adclmon  to  the  diso^ucme  plant  shown  nere,  six  factories  ! 
more  are  devotee!  to  the  manufacture  of  thifl  vrell  known  brand,  familiar 
readers  of  "[^ter^'Inf  through  its  nationat  adv^tttsug  m  magaztnet  an 
IcnUBg  dtify  nnrapHpera  of  the  Unitcdi  Scmm. 

Last  impressions  Bjftimoreans  CtTtf  with  thfm  zo  hcd  at  night  are  tK< 
IjrgeEy  govern  their  buying  inctmations  the  next  day!  Suppose,  for  li 
yOUR  message  is  in  The  NEWS  to-night — ^alongside  last-minute  c 
afternoon  Araodated  Press  dispatches,  the  subject  of  ateendon—  perliap^  c< 
tion— aitHiad  the  center  table  m  practicaUjr  every  Balomdee  HOMBl  C 
imagine  a  better  time  and  place  for  an  effective  selling  appeal. 

NEWS  fwom  Ttei  patd  rirculation  for  th^-  !'>'  rtli5 ending  Oaober  t,  tOiP,  WAS  25.i6( 
md  17,514  Sunday  AHEADof  thij  mcu     .       •  ;  v  v.  ir  d;;.*— .1  r;,).-  of  incrt-ase  (i?*  d»i 

For  More  Maiyhnd  Busmm  CONCBNTRATF^  in 

The  Baltimore  Nei 

The  Fastest  Growing  Baltimore  Paper 
Sow  Swrorn  Government  Repoi1|j,ipj|^,fy^j|{wMBt 

Oct.  1, 19t6  .  .  71,817  67,31}  Apt,  1,  t9lB  .  98»J76  ! 
Apr.  1, 1917  .  .  70.877     Oct.  1, 1916  .    113,812  1 


A  Real  "Super- Ad" 

And  Incredible  to  Relate,  It  Was  Written  by  a  Real,  Professional  Adver- 
tising Man! 


TUCKED  away  in  a  _  6-inch 
single  column  space  in  last 
Saturday  morning's  New  York 
Times  was  a  real  "super-ad"  for 
the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan.  It  is 
not  Printers'  Ink's  j  udgment 
alone  upon  which  we  trnse  this 
statement.  Hardly  had  the  office 
opened  for  the  day,  when  tele- 
phone calls  of  comment  on  this 
copy  began  to  come  in,  and  they 
were  all  alike.  One  and  all  were 
of  the  opinion  that  here  was  copy 
so  honest  and  sincere  that  it  cut 
deep ;  and  that  if  more  of  the 
same  tone  had  been  used  in  the 
Loan  campaign,  it  might  have 
helped  avoid  the  necessity  for 
such  intense  effort  in  the  closing 
days. 

Strange  to  say,  the  copy  which 
produced  so  much  enthusiasm 
was  not  written  by  some  small- 
town philosopher,  but  by  what 
Gerald  Stanley  Lee  calls  an  "ordi- 
nary" advertising  man.  We  can- 
riot,  of  course,  judge  the  re- 
sponse which  it  may  iKive  caused, 
but  we  have  the  right  to  an  opin- 
ion. Herman  G.  Halsted  is  the 
author  of  the  advertisement.  Here 
it  is : 

To  My  Friends  : 

Have  you  bought  all  the  Bonds 
YOU  can? 

When  the  First  Loan  was  of- 
fered in  July,  1917,  I  bought  $2,- 
000 — a  fair  amount  for  a  man  of 
my  income. 

I  bought  more  of  the  Second 
Loan. 

When  the  Third  Loan  was  of- 
fered I  began  to  wake  up.  I  SUB- 
SCRIBED for  all  I  could  possibly 
afford.  After  that  I  began  to 
THINK. 

Many  of  my  good  friends  and 
old  pals  had  gone  "Over  There" 
to  offer  their  ALL  to  make  it 
safe  for  us  to  live  in  comfort 
here. 

I  had  a  long  heart-to-heart  talk 
with  my  good  wife.  We  asked 
ourselves  if  we  had  really  done 


all  we  could,  or  only  what  we 
could  "without  inconvenience." 
Then  we  began  to  ACT.  We 
gave  up  our  apartment  and  cut 
our  rent  from  $175  to  $50  per 
month — and  other  expenses  have 
been  cut  accordingly. 

I  have  now  invested  over  70,  per 
cent  of  my  gross  income  and  over. 
80  per  cent  of  my  total  assets  in 
Liberty  Bonds,  and — if  I  keep  my 
health — I  will  not  sell  a  single 
Bond,  To  pay  my  Income  Tax, 
Insurance  Tax,  insurance,  and 
other  expenses  from  what  is  left 
will  be  some  problem. 

So,  my  friends,  when  you  see 
me  wearing  last  year's  clothes,  hat 
and  shoes,  and  lunching  at  the 
"Automat"  instead  of  the  Wal- 
dorf, you  will  know  the  reason, 
r  am  trying  to  do  what  I  think 
is  right  and — I  don't  want  to  be 
ashamed  to  meet  "Lou"  Bacon, 
"Fete"  Long,  Herbert  Moloney, 
"Dunk"  Macpherson,  and  dozens 
of  others  of  my  good  friends 
when  they  come  back. 

It  is  up  to  each  one  of  us  IN- 
.  DIVIDUALLY  to  go  off  in  some 
quiet  spot  and  alone— face  to  face 
with  our  God — ask  ourselves  this 
question — "Am  I  worth  dying 
for?"  Then  take  a  subscription 
blank  and  let  your  conscience  dic- 
tate the  answer  by  the  amount  you 
-subscrihe. 

Don't  let  Germany's  peace  prop- 
aganda def  iat  the  Loan. 

Yours  for  the  winning  of  the 
war, 

Herman  G.  Halsted, 
250  Fifth  Ave. 

Herman  G.  Halsted  is  vice- 
president  of  Paul  Block,  Inc.,  pub- 
lishers' representative.  Most  ad- 
vertising men  in  New  York  City, 
and  very  many  elsewhere,  know 
him  personally;  and  those  who 
don't  will  undoubtedly  feel  as  if 
they  had  made  at  least  the  begin- 
ning of  an  acquaintance  when 
^^they  read  his  ^co^.  Q^^g,^ 


How  Britain  Is  Advertising  to  Save 

Coal 

Government  Using  Emotional  Copy  to  Keep  Public  Contented  With  Low 

Fuel  Rations 

By  Thomas  Russell 

London,  England,  Correspondent  of  Phinters'  Ink 


MANY  articles  have  been  pub- 
lished in  Printers'Ink  show- 
ing different  results  of  the  recog- 
nized need  for  economy  in  coal. 
America  has  told  of  fireless  days 
and  of  railroads  reducing  freight 
accommodation.  Here  people 
never  expected  a  real  coal  short- 
age, although  75,000  miners  were 
taken  out  of  the  pits  last  spring, 
in  addition  to  former  drafts.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  ever  an  optimist, 
said  they  could  be  spared. 

In,  June  the  papers  began  to 
tell  of  an  intention  to  limit  house- 
holders' supplies  of  coal,  espe- 
cially in  places  remote  from  the 
coal-fields  of  the  Midlands,  the 
North,  South  Wales  and  Scot- 
land. London  stands  in  the  max- 
imum reduction  area. 

England  is  always  a  coal-ex- 
porting country.  The  armies  and 
people  of  allied  nations  now  need 
more  coal.  Coal-mining  districts 
of  France  were  seized  by  the  ene- 
my, who  have  the  Belgian  fields, 
too.  They  have  been  pushed  off 
some  of  these  fields,  but,  with 
their  habitual  thoroughness  in 
evil-doing,  can  be  relied  upon  to 
have  flooded  the  pits,  destroyed 
the  hoists,  and  very  likely  laid 
explosive  traps. 

The  people  of  the  United  States 
have  ungrudgingly  gone  without 
a  large  share  of  their  wheat  that 
England,  France  and  Italy  may 
have  a  whiter  loaf.  It  is  up  to 
the  Britisher  to  do  without  coal 
that  France  and  Italy  may  have  a 
redder  fireplace.  They  were 
pretty  cold  last  year. 

A  fuel  control  has  therefore 
been  established.  As  gas  and 
electric  light  are  both  of  them 
products  of  coal,  these  are  also 
rationed.  We  have  so  little  water- 
generated  electricity  that  it  is  not 
worth  counting.    The  order  is 


retroactive.  As  from  the  first 
day  of  July,  a  London  householder 
with  ten  rooms  in  his  house  must 
only  use,  during  the  year,  nine 
tons  of  coal  and  18,750  cubic  feet 
of  gas  or  300  units  of  electricity. 
He  can  have  the  choice,  however, 
of  taking  more  of  one  and  less 
of  the  other.  A  ton  of  coal  can 
be  exchanged  for  15,000  cubic 
feet  of  gas  or  800  units  of  elec- 
tricity and  vice-versa.  Smaller 
and  larger  houses  get  less  or 
more,  in  somewhat  arbitrary  pro- 
portion. Houses  of  eleven  and 
twelve  rooms  get  a  ton  of  coal  for 
each  extra  room,  but  they  get  no 
more  gas  or  electricity.  Twenty- 
one  rooms  get  twenty  tons  of  coal 
and  30,000  feet  of  gas,  or  480  units 
of  current. 

MAKINp  PEOPLE  LIKE  IT 

There  is  nothing  that  people 
are  more  liable  to  resent  than  in- 
terference with  their  domestic, 
habits,  I  have  twelve  rooms  in 
my  house  and  have  been  using 
140,000  feet  of  gas  and  all  the 
electric  light  I  wanted — much  of 
the  cooking  and  some  of  the  heat- 
ing being  done  with  gas.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  like  being  cut  down 
to  about  13  per  cent  of  my  gas, 
or  to  about  50  per  cent  of  it  if  I 
give  up  half  my  coal.  Neither 
do  my  neighbors.  The  Govern- 
ment has  adopted  a  liberal  adver- 
tising policy  to  reconcile  me  and 
them  to  it.  The  copy  is  a  straight 
appeal  to  sentiment.  "Be  a  sports- 
man" it  says  in  effect.  "French- 
men and  Italians  are  fighting 
part  of  your  battles.  Don't  growl 
at  giving  them  a  little  out  of 
your  coal  cellar.  Besides,  coal 
is  wanted  to  win  the  war." 

One  of  the  advertisements  is- 
sued  by  the   Board   of  Trade 
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BRITAIN'S 
SACRIFICE 

for 
LIBERTY 

The  smashing  of  the  Eindenburg  Line, 
Foch's  triumph  on  the  Marne,  the  vic- 
taiT  of  the  FiaTei  were  all  made  pas- 
sible by  British  coal.  British  coal  oas 
raved  a  disaster  and  assured  the  "bril- 
liant dawn,"  We  have  sacrificed  our 
coal  reserves  and  our  coal  supplies,  but 
when  history  comes  to  be  written  it 
will  be  seen  how  the  Nation  has  been 
justified  in  making  this  great  sacrifice 
for  Liberty  and  Victory. 

We  must  suffer  discomfort  in  our 
homes  and  dislocation  of  our  trade.  But 
who  will  be  so  bold  as  to  complain 
wiien  he  thinks  of  our  men  this  winter 
in  the  ice-filled  craters  of  Flanders,  or 
of  the  Italians  fighting  at  twenty  de- 
grees below  zero,  when  even  the  lungs 
may  freeze  ? 

Let  us  hasten  the  end  by  Tising  less 
coal,  less  light.  The  way  is  tlear. 
"Britain,"  says  Mr.  Samuel  Gntnpers, 
the  American  leader,  "must  furnish  coal 
for  the  ships  to  bring  American  troops 
and  American  supplies,"  Do  your  part. 
Use  less  coal. 

Another  one— the  latest  issued— 
refers  directly  to  America.  The 
following  is  the  main  part  of  it: 

THE  REWARD  OF 

BRITISH 

SACRIFICE 

The  American  Army  and  British  coal 
are  now  the  great  deciding  factors. 

We  sacrificed  our  coal  at  home  to 
make  the  American  offensive  possible. 
We  are  now  reaping  the  reward. 

Thanks  to  British  coal,  "the  worst 
la  over,"  "Nothing  but  heart- failure 
can  prevent  us  achieving  a  real  victory." 

But  the  Americas  require  more — 
British  coal  to  take  tfaem  to  the  front. 
British  coal  to  heat  their  food.  British 
coal  to  warm  their  hospitals.  British 
coal  to  keep  their  French  depots  and 
factories  going. 

We  have  sacrificed  our  coal  for  this. 
We  have  bartered  coal  for  Neutral  ships 
to  bring  Americans.  And  we  provide 
still  more  coal  to  bring  and  maintain 
still  more  Americans. 

That  is  why  we  at  home  must  use 
less  coal.  The  coa!  you  do  without  is 
speeding  on  the  ships,  driving  on  the 
trains,  which  will  bring  victory. 

USE  LESS  COAI. 

You  can  only  bum  your  coa!  once — 
keep  it  for  the  really  cold  weather. 
Every  unnecessary  piece  of  coal  you  use 
you  will  regret  before  the  winter  is 
over.  It  will  be  too  late  to  be  sorry 
when  your  cellar  is  empty.  Watcdi  your 
coal  like  gold. 

Posters  carry  a  shorter  mes- 
sage. Short  articles  have  been 
circulated  to  newspapers  and  in- 
serted with  avidity,  because  they 
are  the  very  news  that  the  people 
want  just  now:  hints  on  coal- 
saving  are  only  less  appreciated 
than  war  news.    People  aje  ad- 


vised to  use  fire  bricks,  to  take 
fewer  hot  baths,  and  not  take 
them  so  deep,  not  to  stoke  the 
fire  late  at  night,  and  to  get  along 
without  a  fire  as  long  as  they 
can.  There  has  been  a  big  rush 
to  the  lamp  shops,  but  the  meagre 
equivalent  allowed  for  electric 
current  given  up  caused  some 
lamp-buyers  to  repent  their  bar- 
gains when  they  began  to  figure 
the  allowances. 

A  certain  amount'  of  political 
motive  is  traceable  in  this  effort 
to  satisfy  the  people  with  the  re- 
duced fuel  supply.  There  are 
those  who  say  that  if  coal  is  so 
vital  to  the  war  the  miners  should 
not  have  been  taken  away;  by  the 
time  they  were  trained  soldiers, 
the  American  army  had  begun  to 
do  glorious  work.  A  general  elec- 
tion is  expected  this  winter.  But 
all  the  same,  we  are  up  against 
facts.  If  the  prime  minister  were 
stampeded  by  a  section  of  the 
press  into  a'  blunder — as  he  was — ■ 
it  is  too  late  to  remedy  it  now. 
It  is  easier  to  give  men  to  the 
war  office  than  to  get  the  men 
back,  as  was  seen  in  the  case  of 
shipbuilding  operatives.  And  the 
present  duty  is  to  get  people  sav- 
ing fuel  with  a  good  grace.  There 
is  no  reason-why  story  that 
wouldn't  be,  politically,  a  boom- 
erang. So  the  emotional  note  is 
adopted,  and  rightly,  for  it  is  the 
likeliest  note  to  do  the  job.  In- 
cidentally, it  is  the  hopefuUest 
note  for  election  purposes^  too. 


Earle  A.  MacAusIand  Pro- 

Earle  A.  MacAusIand,  for  the  past 
three  years  western  advertising  man- 
ager of  Modern  PrUcUla,  Boston,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  advertising  di- 
rector. He  is  succeeded  as  western  ad- 
vertising manager  by  J.  S.  Hurlbut,  for- 
merly with  the  western  office  of  the 
Butterick  Publishing  Company,  New 
York. 


Honiss  Goes  with  McGraw- 
HOl 

L.  _S.  Honiss,  advertising  manager  of 
Aviation  and  Aerowmtical  Engineering 
and  Air  Service  Journal,  New  York,  has 
become  associated  with  the  McGraw-Hill 
Company,  Inc.,  as  representative  in  the 
Philadelphia  territory  of  ^Chemical ,  and- 
Metallurgical  £«l?fg^|?r^^OOgle 


"Borrow  a  Catalogue,"  National 
Cloak  and  Suit  Tells  Patrons 

Big  Mail-Order  House  Limits  Supply  of  Style  Books  and  Asks  Its  Cus- 
tomers to  Get  a  Copy  from  a  Neighbor  to  Use  in  Ordering 

The  Marietta  Paint  &  Color  Co. 
Marietta,  O.,  October  8,  1918. 

EdUof  of  Pkiktebs'  Ink: 

As  a  contribution  to  your  "Save^  Pa- 
per and  Serve  Uncle  Sam"  articles, 
we  call  your  attention  to  one  method 
adopted  by  the  National  Cloak  and  Suit 
Co.,  of  7th  Avenue  and  24th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

A  party  in  this  city  wrote  to  them 
for  their  style  book,  which  is  a  rather 
bulky  catalogue  and  consumes  consid- 
erable pulp.    Some  time  later  this  party 
received  a  card,  the  gist  of  which  was; 
"Borrow  a  style  book  from  your  neigh- 
bor.  Do  your  part  in  paper  saving." 
The  Marietta  Paint  &  Color  Co., 
John  H.  Rennard, 
Advertising  Manager. 


PROBABLY  the  great  majority 
of  business  men  do  not  yet 
realize  the  downright  necessity 
with  which  we  are  faced,  of  sav- 
ing paper  in  any  and  every  pos- 
sible way,  for  many  months  to 
come.  It  takes  a  drastic  action 
like  that  of  the  National  Cloak 
&  Suit  Company  to  drive  home  to 
many  of  us  the  fact  that  the  need 
for  paper-saving  is  no  child's  play, 
but  a  serious  and  vital  matter. 
Here  is  an  organization  which 
lives,  you  might  say,  on  its  cata-- 
logue;  and  yet  in  a  patriotic  de- 
sire to  do  its  share  in  paper  sav- 
ing, and  acting  in  harmony  with 
the  reduction  order  of  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  conservation  section,  it 
made  the  edition  of  its  current 
catalogue  much  smaller  than 
usual.  The  ca..«wgues  available 
have  been  "rationed"  as  fairly  as 
possible  among  the  requests  for 
same,  and  to  the  balance  of  the 
inquirers  goes  the  card  to  which 
Mr.  Rennard  refers.  "Your  Part 
in  the  War"  is  the  headline  on  this 
card,  which  goes  on  to  say: 

A  pound  of  coal  is  used  in  making 
every  pound  of  paper.  So  for  every 
pound  of  paper  saved,  there  is  one 
cound  of  coal  saved. 

Besides,  there  is  a  shortage  of  paper. 
Therefore,  our  Government  requests 
that  everyone  save  as  much  paper  as 
possible. 

We  have  saved  paper  for  our  Gov- 
ernment by  printing  a  great  many  less 
Style  Books  than         have  calls  for. 
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We  are  sorry  we  cannot  send  you  a 
Style  Book — sorry  your  request  reached 
us  after  the  supply  ivas  entirely  gone. 
We  had  to  so  limit  our  edition  of  books 
this  fall  that  many  thousands  of  our 
customers  will  be  disappointed.  But 
our  books  have  been  widely  distributed. 
In  every  neighborhood  there  is  a  "NA- 
TIONAL" Style  Book. 

BOKSOW  A  STYLE  BOOK 
DO   VOUR   PART    IN    PAPER  SAVING 

You  will  be  doing  a  very  real  part  in 
helping  to  save  paper  if  you  borrow  a 
"NATIONAL"  Style  Book  from  your 
neighbor.  Show  any  owner  o£  a  "NA- 
TIONAL" Style  Book  this  card  as  our 
request  that  you  be  loaned  a  copy  of 
the  book. 

Even  if  there  were  no  war  we  could 
not  have  filled  all  requests  for  our  books 
this  fall.  So  many  thousand  new  cus- 
tomers have  been  taking  advantage,  of 
our  low  prices  that  the  demand  for 
"NATIONAL"  Style  Books  has  far  sur- 
passed our  ability  to  print  them. 

So  borrow  a  book.  Use  it,  take  care 
of  it  and  return  it.  This  is  a  real  part 
you  can  play  in  paper  saving. 

NOTE;  If  you  cannot  find  one  of 
your  neighbors  who  has  a  Style  Book, 
write  us  and  we  will  tell  you  where  to 
borrow  a  book. 

When  an  inquirer  writes  back 
that  she  has  been  unable  to  lo- 
cate a  book  in  her  neighborhood, 
the  company  looks  up  in  its  files 
her  address,  and  gives  her  the 
names  of  the  nearest  neighbors . 
who  have  books.  The  fact  that 
the  limitation  on  the  number  of 
catalogues  has  been  undertaken 
as  a  patriotic  measure  should,  pre- 
sumably, remove  any  customer's 
objection  to  the  trifling  incon- 
venience of  borrowing  or  lending 
her  book. 

The  company  is  making  no  ef- 
fort to  capitalize  its  abnegation. 
"This  action  is  taken."  President 
S.  G.  Rosenbaum  tells  Printees' 
Ink,  "solely  in  an  effort  to  con- 
serve paper  as  requested  by  the 
Government."  Nevertheless,  such 
a  drastic  effort  on  the  part  of 
sxich  an  influential  firm  should 
carry  a  decided  lesson  of  paper 
economy  to  other  business  houses 
and  individuals,  who  have  been 
looking  on  paper-saving  as  more 
or  less  a  fad  of  the  over-zealous 
patriot.— [£rf.  PiaJJ^^^WK. 


Serves  the  Advertiser  Whether 
He  Uses  It  or  Not 

more  truthful,  attractive,  instructive  and  hclp- 
[11  advertising  is  m^dc  the  greater  is  the  influence 
te  individual  advertisement 

placing  at  the  disposal  of  our  advertisers  the 
ted  and  specialized  alcill  of  the  writers  and  art* 
a  our  Advertising  Service  Department,  we  ren^ 
1  service  to  the  customer  who  prepares  his  own 
as  well  as  to  the  one  who  prefers  to  have  our 
rtmeut  do  it  for  him, 

3  is  why. 

work  of  this  department  tremendously  increases 
ttractiveness  of  the  advertising  pages  as  a  whole, 
insuring  a  more  interested  audience  for  all  the 
rtising  in  our  publications.  And  that  is  a  service 
ilue  to  every  advertiser* 

cGraw-Hill  Publications 

Serve  a  Buying  Pomr  Aggregating 

Billioiu  of  Dollars  _.  .   
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the  everlasting  urge 


R.  G. 


In  which  R.  G,  gives  way 
to  some  quiet  philosophy 

wat.  talking  about  the  stability 
and  the  future  of  advertising. 
He  started  by  quoting  a  sen- 
tence by  Thoreau — "Most  men 
lead  lives  of  quiet  desperation. " 

"There,"  said  R.  G.,  "is 
your  cue.  In  every  human  brain 
is  the  everlasting  urge  to  move 
up  from  where  it  is  to  where  it 
isn't. 

"As  soon  as  the  family  takes 
on  a  Ford  it  openly  discusses  its 
Buick  to  come— and  even  pri- 
vately thinks  of  Fierce-Arrow. 

"Crowned  by  Truly  Warner, 
the  urge  whispers  'Stetson.* 

"Crouched  in  the  family  bath 
tub,  the  bather  sees  visions  of  his 
own  private  swimming  pool. 

"It  is  fifty  times  easier  to 
extend  the  scale  of  living  than 
to  lower  it." 

So  R.  G.  banks  on  what  he 
calls  the  "everlastirig  urge" — 


Blackman-Rosj 

ADVERTISINC 
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this  quality  which  makes 
humans  human  and  mortals 
mortal  and  never  lets  up  until 
the  end  of  the  journey. 

The  agency  man  who  himself 
feels  the  everlasting  -  urge  can 
turn  it  to  practical  advantage 
when  working  for  an  advertiser, 
and  advertisements  built  upon 
the  everlasting  urge  go  out  as 
winners  from  the  start 


On  NOVEMBER  7th: 
"PFai  it  ion  much?" 


l(brk 


Porter  Emerson  BROwr 


A FAMOUS  playwright,  a  successful 
novelist,  a  brilliant  short-story  writer- 
versatile,  virile,  humorous,  satirical  Porter 
Emerson  Browne  is  the  kind  of  an  author 
McClure  s  is  proud  to  present. 

In  an  approaching  number  Mr.  Browne 
will  resume  his  clever  and  constructive 
series  of  war  articles*  beginning  with  a 
^Jendid  paper  entfded  "Patnauto«:»:acy/' 


M  C  C  L  U R  € ' 


Won't  Force  Change  in  Size  or 
Form  of  Labels 

Pulp  and  Paper  Section  Has,  However,  Plans  for  Paper  Saving  in  Con- 
nection- with  Labels 


IT  has  remained  for  the  mer- 
chandise label,  one  of  tht 
smallest  of  the  printed  forms  to, 
present  some  of  the  most  per- 
plexing problems  that  have  arisen 
in  connection  with  the  current 
effort  for  paper  economy.  The 
very  fact  that  the  Pulp  and  Pa- 
per Section  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  has  as  yet  made  no  at- 
tempt to  fix  a  basis  of  curtailment 
for  labels,  despite  the  very  con- 
siderable aggregate  tonnage  used 
in  label  manufacture,  is,  in  itself, 
eloquent  testimony  regarding  the 
difficulties  that  are  faced. 

When  the  War  Industries  Board 
took  up  some  time  ago  the  regu- 
lation of  the  stock  to  be  used 
for  physicians'  prescription  blanks 
and  the  fixing  of  uniform  sizes 
for  blank  labels  for  use  on  pre- 
scriptions, the  rumor  gained  cur- 
rency that  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Section  might  later  propose 
standardization  of  all  labels.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  officials  have 
never  had  it  in  mind  to  make 
any  such  rash  attempt.  There  is 
no  more  intention  in  this  quarter 
of  essaying  label  standardization 
than  there  is  of  attempting  cata- 
logue standardization  which  has 
been  officially  declared  to  be  out- 
side the  province  of  the  institu- 
tion that  establishes  contact  be- 
tween business  and  the  war-en- 
grossed Government. 

The  mere  hint,  however,  that 
some  limitation  might  be  placed 
on  the  amount  of  paper  avail- 
able for  labels  has  brought  to 
Washington  energetic  protests 
from  a  number  of  advertisers 
who  appear  to  be  more  disturbed 
over  the  prospect  of  label  inter- 
ference than  by  any  other  phase 
of  the  paper  conservation  pro- 
gramme. The  plea  of  these  pro- 
testants  is  that  their  interests  will 
be  seriously  injured  if  they  are 
compelled  to  make  any  change  in 
the  form  and  size  of  the  labels 
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which,  through  long  periods  of 
use,  have  become  familiar  to  ulti- 
mate consumers  of  the  articles 
that  they  serve  to  identify. 

While  no  action  was  ever 
taken  in  the  premises  it  may  be 
confessed  that  in  the  general  sur- 
veys at  Washington  of  paper  con- 
sumption in  all  lines,  preliminary 
to  the  present  campaign  of 
economy,  the  thought  occurred  to 
some  of  the  conservationists  that 
a  worth-while  saving  in  tonnage 
might  be  effected  if  the  labels 
in  use  on  bottles,  cans,  boxes  and 
other  containers  could  be  reduced 
in  size.  After  hearing  from  the 
business  public  on  the  subject, 
however,  there  is  a  disposition 
at  the  War  Industries  Board  to 
side-step  this  expedient  as  too 
provocative  of  opposition, 

HOW  PAmc  MAY  EE  SAVED 

Manufacturers  of  labeled  goods 
and  label  printers  have  advised 
Washington  that  they  will  accept 
the  ban  against  "double  wrap- 
pings" and  have  no  '  defense  to 
offer  at  this  time  for  double-duty 
advertising,  such  as  is  presented 
by  seals,  stickers,  bands,  etc., 
which  are  superimposed  upon 
printed  matter  that  in  itself  is 
sufficient  to  identify  and  adver- 
tise the  article  with  which  it  is 
associated.  Some  of  the  label 
men  have  also  volunteered  the 
suggestion  that  it  may  be  prac- 
ticable to  print  some  labels  on 
cheaper  stock  or  paper  of  lighter 
weight  than  has  heretofore  been 
employed.  Others  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  concede  that  color  might 
be  dispensed  with  in  labels  if 
there  was  direct  or  indirect  gain 
for  the  cause  of  paper  economy 
commensurate  with  the  sacrifice. 
One  and  all,  however,  the  label 
men  have  dismissed  as  unthink- 
able, save  as  a  last  resort,  any 
readjustment  that  would  affert 
the  size  and  form  ofSibels'^IC 
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The  objection  to  tampering  in 
this  way  with  the  most  distinc- 
tive feature  of  the  "dress  of  tlie 
goods"  is  that  valuable  good 
will  would  be  impaired.  The 
sentiment  of  the  label  specialists 
is  that  a  unique  label  has  all  the 
significance  of  a  trade-mark,  no 
matter  whether  or  not  a  trade- 
mark is  embodied  in  the  design 
and  no  matter,  indeed,  Whether 
the  label  be  registered  or  even  be 
copyrightable.  Hence,  any  alter- 
ation of  the  size  or  shape  of  the 
label  would  tend  to  rob  it  of  its 
cumulative  advertising  prestige 
and,  to  come  down  to  the  most 
practical  considerations,  might 
render  it  less  easy  of,  discovery 
-by  a  prospective  customer  scan- 
ning the  shelves  of  a  retailer  for 
sight  of  the  label  with  which  he 
had  long  been  familiar. 

CALENDAR  MEN  WILL  RESTRICT 
OUTPUT 

This  attitude  of  opposition  to 
any  alteration  of  label  outline 

and  dimension  finds  an  interest- 
ing counterpart  in  the  conten- 
tions of  the  users  and  printers  of 
calendars  who,  if  the  Govern- 
ment were  to  insist  upon  its  in- 
itial suggestions,  would  be  called 
upon  to  forego  a  heavier  percent- 
age of  paper  tonnage  than  has 
been  exacted  in  any  other  quar- 
ter. The  calendar  men  have 
told  the  officials  at  the  War  In- 
dustries Board  that  if  the  Gov- 
ernment is  disposed  to  allow  for 
1920  calendars  only  60  per  cent 
of  the  paper  stock  used  for  1919 
calendars  they  will  try  to  worry 
along  but  they  object  strenuously 
to  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
horizontal  cut  in  the  size  of  cal- 
endars. With  a  calendar,  as  with 
a  label,  much  store  is  set  by  the 
force  of  appeal  and  force  of  re- 
ininder  imparted  by  a  familiar 
printed  form  and  the  disposition 
is  to  save  paper,  if  need  be,  in 
some  other  way  than  by  reducing 
sjtature. 

In  the  case  of  labels  it  is  be- 
ing represented  to  Washington 
that  there  are  certain  physical 
limitations  that  preclude  change 
in  the  size  and  form  of  labels. 
For  example,  with  respect  to  the 


band  labels  used  by  packers  it  is 
urged  that  labels  smaller  in  size 
than  those  now  employed  would 
not  encircle  the  cans  and  would 
result  in  the  goods  presenting  an 
unsatisfactory  appearance  as  well 
as  involving  greater  risk  of  dam- 
age to  the  label.  In  the  cases 
of  a  number  of  labels  in  use  on 
jars,  bottles,  etc.,  it  has  been  con- 
clusively shown  that  if  the  labels 
be  reduced  in  size  there  would 
not  be  space  to  print  in  type  of 
readable  size,  the  instructions, 
directions,  etc.,  that  should  be 
affixed  to  the  article. 

Officials  at  Washington  are  the 
,more  disposed  to  leave  undis- 
turbed the  labels  that  would  suf- 
fer through  revision  in  size  be- 
cause they  foresee  in  another  di- 
rection a  considerable  saving  in 
paper  tonnage  heretofore  required 
for  label  purposes.  The  move- 
ment now  being  so  energetically 
pushed  by  the  War  Industries 
Board,  the  United  States  Food 
Administration,  etc.,  to  bring 
about  the  substitution  of  fibre 
containers  for  tin  and  glass  con- 
tainers is  counted  upon  to  re- 
lease considerable  label  paper. 
The  supposition  at  Washington  is 
that  it  will  be  practicable  to  print 
direct  on  the  fibre  containers  im- 
pressions that  have  taken  the 
form  of  labels  when  used  in  con- 
nection with  containers  made  of 
tin  or  glass  or  crockery. 


Sphinx's  AlHed  Rally 

The  first  dinner  of  the  New  York 
Sphinx  Club,  held  October  15,  was  a 
success  from  every  standpoint.  George 
Ethridge,  the  new  president,  was  greeted 
by  about  300  members  and  guests.  The 
primary  purpose  of  the  dinner  was  to 
do  honor  to  the  nations  allied  with  the 
United  States  in  the  war.  The  speak- 
ers included  diplomats  and  men  of  note 
from'  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Italy. 

Emile  de  Cartier  de  Marchienne,  the 
Belgian  Minister,  struck  a  responsive 
chord  when  he  spoke  of  Belgium's  plight 
and  her  gratitude  to  America. 

"Sneaking  to  you  as  advertising  men," 
he  said,  "I  must  tell  you  that  my  coun- 
try knew  little  of  the  advertising  art 
until  the  war  came.  The  war  has  wiped 
us  nearly  from  the  earth  and  in  our 
effort  to  defend  our  homeland  we  have 
advertised  a  bit — ^yes,  advertised  for  a 
friend  by  our  pli^t  alone,  and  we  have 
found  t%„jgj^^3^j<5^ 
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When  to  Prepare  for  the  Peace 

Market 

"The  American  Boy" 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Oct.  15,  1918. 
Editor  of  Printers'  Ink: 

While  we  await  with  the  greatest  con- 
fidence the  President's  handling  of  Ger- 
many's offensives— both  of  a  peace  and 
war  nature — and  with  confidence,  too, 
that  a  desired  end  is  now  certain,  and 
in  sight,  we  are  forcibly  reminded  that: 

While  it  took  us  several  years  to  get 
into  the  war,  we  shall  get  out  of  it  al- 
most over  night. 

And  that  there  will  be  tremendous 
things  to  be  accomplished  on  the  com- 
ing of  peace,  all  the  bigger  for  the 
abruptness  with  which  the  condition  of 
peace  must  be  faced. 

That  America  is  now  equipped  to 
manufacture  twenty-live  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  merchandise  per  year  which 
she  was  not  equipped  to  manufacture  in 
the  pre-war  period. 

And  that  we  must,  by  intensive  adver- 
tising and  selling,  dispose  of  this  addi- 
tional annual  product,  or  scrap  our  ad- 
ditional machinery,  or  a  portion  of  it. 

And  that,  while  every  necessary  force 
must  now  be  applied  to  the  task  of 
winning  the  war,  the  preparation  for 
peace  through  advertising  is  the  one 
other  thing  that  can  now  be  done  with 
the  greatest  results  to  the  advertiser's 
business  and  to  the  country. 

Let  us  not  be  as  unprepared  for  peace 
as  we  were  for  war;  it  is  our  serious 


obligation  not  (o  be,  because  we  must 
in  a  day  get  at  the  business  of  peace- 
ful commerce,  whereas  we  could  and 
did  build  up  our  war  machinery  step 
by  step. 

To  those  advertisers  who  have  found 
a  market  because  of  the  war,  advertising 
in  a  courageous  way  now  offers  a  per- 
manent position  in  the  business  world. 

Advertisers  who  have,  because  of  pro- 
duction, transportation,  or  otber  diffi- 
culties due  to  the  war,  been  handicapped 
in  the  last  twelve  months,  shall  have  in 
the_  after-the-war  period  a  free  market, 
which  will  respond  to  them  in  ratio  to 
their  deserts. 

They  can  now  prepare  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  the  early  probability  o(  peace 
requires  that  th^  begin  that  prepara- 
tion immediately.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  believe  that  the  war  will  en'd  in  one 
month,  or  three  months  to  subscribe  to 
that.  The  advertiser  who  believes  that 
the  war  will  end  in  twelve  months,  and 
most  advertisers  do  believe  that,  must 
see  the  necessity  of  more  intensive  ad- 
vertising and  selling  methods  now,  if 
his  position  at  the  time  of  peace  is  to  be 
a  good  one. 

Ei.uEa  P.  Griersov, 
Advertising  Manager. ' 


E,  F.  Irvin  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant to  L.  D.  Calhoun,  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Square  D  Company,  De- 
troit. Mr.  Irvin  was  formerly  branch 
advertising  manager  of  the  B,  F.  Good- 
rich Co.,  Akron,  O.,  in  charge  of  ad- 
vertising for  the  Pbtladelphia  territory. 


The 

GeorgfeLDyerCompaiiy 

Broadway 
New  York 


Newspaper,  Magazine 
and  Street  Car  Advertisii^ 

Pi^lici^  and  Merchandising  Counsel 


Advertiser's  "Flyer"  Reveals  Large 
Possible  Sales 

Under  War  Pressure,  Manufacturer  of  Metal  Building  Construction  Ma- 
terials Finds  Market  in  Remodeling  Old  Structures 


WAR-TIME  restrictions  and 
handicaps  have  proved 
blessings  in  disguise  to  so  many- 
manufacturers  that  one  is  tempted 
to  believe  the  fault  lies  with  the 
management  of  any  business  which 
does  not  seem  able  to  meet  the 
conditions  with  which  it  is  faced. 
No  matter  how  bad  the  situation 
looks  at  first  there  seems  always 


Rebtnld  or  Remodel— 
Which? 

Tbg  Umltine  factor  of  many  foundries  and  torie 
shopa  is  not  their  floor  acra.  It  is  their  abOity 
10  e;at  rid  irf  bwt  and  gam. 

A  badly  df Hjncii  builiMiij  cannot  ht  made  equal  10  9 
loiTccily  dtsiencd  PonS  TruH  tnlUdine  by  any  prr.tiica. 
bic  reconstruction.  Nevtrthclr«,inthe  present  shnitoEC 
of  structural  9te^  it  a  often  better  to  reniDdel  than  to  (lo 
wtMng.  A  lativ  output  at  Iqmr  unit  oat,  better 
wocUni  condltloiit  lod  muUei  Um  turnover  be  inn. 
umch  tbe  co«t  of  tbe  chiince. 

Every  buUdlni  is  tmted  i>  an  indlvlilnal  pnifalen.  We 
are  tiad  to  OfFer  our  wide  optricDce  In  darlitfitinE  aM 
natural  ventUaliiin  ID  concnm  oeldlni  frater  capacity 
Ibr  war  work- 

laqidiia  ihuiU  wleH  erau  fccllaB  wai  dIcwIcm.  Bhouine 
loKfne  lid  munM  tl  inun,  "nj  ft"  pUn  "UB  lotiuon  =1 
pHHipil  pi^ei.  Wi  will  Indku  a«  mM  eollrtiU  rKOn- 
$i[iir^.  Md  Hill  EofiptflR  with  yair  ardUtcA  p  «b(iimb. 
We  ta  nM  erect  buldlnsfl.  but  Mimfir  furtddi  tte  lajwit  Kd 
dieuili. 


DAVID  LUPTOM'S  SONS  COMPANY 
Aitgitnr  Anne  and  Tulip  Sbaat 
PHtLADELEfll*.  PA. 


to  the  wind,  has  beeii  advertising. 

David  Lupton's   Sons   Co.,  of 
Philadelphia,  manufacture  various 
forms  of  metal  building-construc- 
tion material,  with  special  empha- 
sis on  metal  sash,  for  the  most 
efficient  use  of  which  it  invented 
the  Pond  Truss  type  of  roof,  and 
certain  special  forms  of  window 
sash  construction.    The  war  has 
clianged    the  condi- 
tions of   its  market 
somewhat,  without 
materially  affecting 
volume     of  output. 
War     work  simply 
has  replaced  pre-war 
work,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent. Governmental 
and  economic  restric- 
tion, of  course,  have 
put  a  crimp  in  build- 
ing construction  for 
general  purposes,  and 
in  this  respect  as  well 
as  in  the  effect  of 
priority   rulings  cov- 
ering its  own  output, 
the  market  has  been 
limited. 

It  so  happens,  how- 
ever, that  the  princi- 
pal market  for  the 
company's  product 
has  lain  in  the  iron, 
steel   and   allied  in- 


CONTINUOIM.SASH  " 


A  FLANK    MOVEMENT   TO  ENTER  NEW  MABKKTS 


to  be  some  way  out,  either  in  the 
development  of  new  markets,  more 
or  less  radical  changes  in  organi- 
zation or  selling  policies,  or  in  the 
product  itself.  And  in  every  case 
about  the  most  effective  method  of 
tempering  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb,  or  better,  the  shorn  lamb 

28 


dustries,  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Pond 
Truss  roof  in  fac- 
tories generally  being 
a  subsequent  develop- 
ment, interrupted  to 
a  degree  by  present 
conditions.  The  need 
for  new  machine 
shops,  foundries,  forge  shops  and 
the  like  for  war  work  has  in- 
creased sharply,  and  so,  as  before 
stated,  the  company  has  faced  no 
particular  diminution  of  total 
business. 

A  temporary  development  trace- 
able to  war  conditions,  is  the 
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"Concentration  is  the  Nation's  Watchword" 

What  a  Well-known  Advertising 
Expert  Learned  in  Philadelphia 

He  found  that  not  only  was  It  "The  City  of  Homes"  {of  which 
It  has  about  400,000^,  but  that  ic  is  pre-eminent  as  "The  World's 
Worishop." 

He  learned  that  the  normal  population  of  the  Philadelphia  ter- 
ritory has  been  increased  by  about  400,000  more  people.   The  met- 
ropolitan district  now  has  a  trading  population  of  about  3,000,000  • 
people. 

He  found  eight  thousand  or  more  manufacturing  places  are  in  full 
blast  making  things  to  "beat  the  Huns."  Battleships,  torpedo  boats, 
submarine  chasers,  locomotives,  munitions,  ordnance,  rifles,  powder, 
poison  gas  and  many  other  things  needed  by  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Force. 

He  observingly  walked  along  the  business  thoroughfares  and 
noted  the  throngs  of  buyers  who  were  keeping  the  cash-register 
bells  tinkling. 

He  went  into  fifty-three  retail  stores  and  asked  them  what  news- 
paper stood  first  in  Philadelphia,  and  got  one  answer: 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin 

He  found  that  it  was  first,  for  its  reliability,  for  its  fairness, 
and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  most  readers ;  in  fact  that 

"In  Philadelphia  Nearly  Everybody  Reads 

The  BULLETIN" 

Avemgt  ZL^Zl   Q  Copies  a 

for  September        I     I     I  ^v-7v-'V-/  Day 

{Third  largest  circulation  in  the  United  States') 

The  Bulletin  is  the  only  Philadelphia  newspaper  that  prints  its  circula- 
tion figures  regularly  every  day  n ,-^,^,^\^ 

HosledbyVjOOylt 
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PRIVATE 
SOCRATES 

Socrates,  you  will  remember, 
was  once  an  enlisted  man  in  the 
regular  Athenian  Army  and 
despite,  or  because  of,  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  first-class  philos- 
opher he  turned  out  to  be  a  first- 
class  fighting  man,  too.  No  hike 
was  too  hard  for  him,  and  he  just 
ate  up  sentry  duty  because  it 
gave  him  a  chance  to  do  some 
heavy  thinking. 

It  is  our  belief  that  if  the  ugly, 
bow-legged,  wise  little  Greek 
were  alive  today,  he'd  be  sitting 
in  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hut  in  France, 
yelling  his  head  off  at  the  mov- 
ing pictures  with  the  rest  of  the 
bunch.  ^ 

Wherever  there  was  a  crowd, 
Socrates  was  right  in  the  middle 
arguing  louder  than  anybody  and 
usually  leaving  his  opponent  flat. 
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He  was  the  wisest  man  the 
world  has  ever  known,  and  the 
most  democratic. 

That's  why  he  would  have 
found  particular  relish  in  the 
moving  pictures.  It  comes 
straight  from  the  life  of  the  peo- 
ple to  answer  their  demand  for 
amusement.  ^ 

Today  you  can't  get  around  to 
talk  to  all  these  people  the  way 
Socrates  could,  but  you  can  pre- 
sent your  arguments  in  a  medium 
that  reaches  those  you  most 
want.  A  group  of  modern  wise- 
men  are  doing  it  every  month 
in  the  advertising  pages  of  Photo- 
play. 

Our  Book,  "The  New  Way  to  Market", 
written  for  advertisers  and  others,  by  Roy 
D.  Chapin,  President,  Hudson  Motor  Car 
Co.,  and  Chairman  Highways  Transport 
Committee,  sent  free  on  request. 

PHOTOPLAY 

The  Magazine  of  the  Fifth  Estate 

W.  M.  HART 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
850  NORTH  CLARK  ST. 
CHICAGO 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  185  MADISON  AVE. 
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policy  which  from  results  so  far 
bids  fair  to  become  a  substantial 
source  of  new  business.  This  is 
the  policy  of  encouraging  the  re- 
modeling of  existing  buildings 
where  me  owner  is  barred  from 
the  erection  of  a  new  plant. 

The  point  is  this:  available 
steel  output  may  be  spread  over 
many  more  purchases,  where 
only  the  roof  and  inlet  sash  are 
changed,  with  greater  consump- 
tion of  and  publicity  for  Lupton 
sash  products,  than  if  concen- 
trated in  the  full  erection  of  a 
more  limited  number  of  buildings 

FULL  FLEDGED  ORDERS   HOPED  FOR 

The  idea  was  launched  recently 
through  an  advertising  campaign 
which  the  company  regarded  as  a 
"flyer."  The  '%er,"  however, 
seemed  to  hit  the  mark,  from  the 
number  of  queries  which  resulted 
from  manufacturers  who  would 
have  been  in  no  position  to  con- 
sider the  erection  of  new  build- 
ings. Sooner  or  later  the  com- 
pany expects  these  partial  users  to 
develop  into  full  users  of  its  ma- 
terial. 

Originally  David  Lupton's  Sons 
Co.  manufactured  lines  of  gutters, 
rain-pipes  and  sheet  iron  roofing. 
These  lines  are  still  produced  but 
the  real  development  of  the  busi- 
ness came  with  the  isolation  of  a 
big  selling  thought  in  the  adapta- 
tion of  product  to  a  construction 
of  scientific  automatic  ventilation, 
and  then  advertising  the  veniila^ 
tion. 

The  company  never  had  any 

difficulty  in  reaching  its  original 
markets  in  the  steel  and  iron  in- 
dustries, and  for  about  a  decade 
or  more  has  been  advertising  to 
this  market  through  the  steel  and 
iron  trade  publications,  as  well  as 
in  engineering  publications.  More 
recently  the  introduction  to  other 
industries  has  been  accomplished 
through  business  publications  of 
more  general  circulation. 

Advertising  copy  falls  in  either 
one  of  two  classifications,  that  in 
which  the  emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
applications  of  the  sash  in  use, 
and  that  which  is  devoted  primari- 
ly to  the  features  of  the  product 
itself. 


Perhaps  no  better  explanation 
of  what  the  company  is  trying  to 
do  to  solve  war-time  difBculties 
could  be  given  than  the  text  of 
one  of  the  advertisements  in  the 
"flyer"  campaign  which  has 
brought  such  a  degree  of  response. 
The  advertisement  is  headed 
"Rebuild  or  Remodel — Which  ?" 
and  the  argument  proceeds  : 

"The  limiting  factor  of  many 
foundries  and  forge  shops  is  not 
their  floor  area.  It  is  the  ability 
to  get  rid  of  heat  and  gases. 

"A  badly  designed  building  can- 
not be  made  equal  to  a  correctly 
designed  Pond  Truss  building  by 
any  practicable  reconstruction. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  present  short- 
age of  structural  steel  it  is  often 
better  to  remodel  than  to  do  noth- 
ing. A  larger  output  at  lower  unit 
cost,  better  working  conditions  and 
smaller  labor  turnover  are  well 
worth  the  cost  of  change. 

"Every  building  so  treated  is  an 
individual  problem.  We  are  glad 
to  offer  our  wide  experience  in 
daylighting  and  natural  ventilation 
to  concerns  needing  greater  ca- 
pacity for  war  work. 

"Inquiries  should  enclose  cross- 
sections  and  elevations,  showing 
spacing  and  material  of  trusses, 
and  floor  plan  with  the  location 
of  principal  processes.  We  will 
indicate  the  most  suitable  recon- 
struction and  will  co-operate  with 
your  architect  or  engineer.  We 
do  not  erect  buildings,  but  simply 
furnish  the  layout  and  the  sash." 

The  advertising  policy  of  the 
company,  states  H.  L,  Towle.  the 
advertising  manager,  is  being 
maintained  virtually  as  if  there 
were  no  war,  primarily  as  good- 
will insurance,  and  in  a  less  de- 
gree for  its  more  direct  result 
on  sales. 


Export  Methods  to  Be  Ana- 
lyzed 

Harvey  E.  Golden,  manager  of  the 
export  department  of  Edward  Miller  & 
Company,  Meviden,  Conn.,  will  address 
the   Boston   Export   Round  Table  on 

November  8  on  the  subject  "Overcom- 
ing Present-Day  Handicaps  in  Export- 
ing." Preceding  the  address  two  round- 
table  dinners  will  be  held.  Mr,  Golden 
will  be  the  guest  at  one  of  these  din- 
ners and  at  the  other  George  C.  Vedder, 
of  New  York,  will  lie  .  the  roepjter. 
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Shoulder 
to 

Shoulder 


Enough  extra  food  must  be 
raised  in  this  country  during 
1 9 1 9  to  keep  the  greater  part 
of  Europe  from  starvation. 
Our  National  War  Garden 
Commission  is  now  laying 
plans  to  double  the  5.285,000 
War  Gardens  planted  last 
year  by  willing  Americans. 

Of  this  number  THE  PEO- 
PLE'S HOME  JOURNAL 
was  instrumental  in  having 
planted  nearly  1,600,000 
gardens.  For  1919  our  aim 
is  to  double  this  year's  pro- 
duction. We  shall  accom- 
plish it.  Our  readers  have 
never  failed  to  respond  to 
our  editorial  guidance. 

The  slogan  of  THE  PEO- 
PLE'S HOME  JOURNAL 
for  1919  is  "More  food 
gardens,  Bigger  food  gar- 
dens. Better  food  gardens." 
■  Through  our  editorial  pages 
and  our  food  department 
we  shall  continue  to  march 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
U.  S.  Food  Administration, 


The  People's  Home  Journal 

NEW  YORK 

For  33  Years  the  Magazine  for  Every  Member  of  the  Family 

....... .C.nnolc 
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The  Net  Circulation  of  the 


on  Sunday.  October  20th,  1918 


8 1 9,723 


was  concentrated  in  the  Metropolitan 
shopping  area,  within  fifty  miles  of 
New  York  City  Hall. 

This  unprecedented  circulation,  the 
largest  of  any  newspaper  in  the  United 
States — an  increase  of  46,859  over  the 
corresponding  Sunday  last  year — is  the 
people's  answer  to  the  campaign  of 
calumny  and  misrepresentation  which 
has  been  carried  on  against  the  New 
York  AMERICAN  during  the  last 
eight  months. 
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How  Albert  Pick  &  Company  Are 
Meeting  Their  Change 
in  Market 

Advertising  Turns  Hotel  Bars  into  Soda  Fountains  and  Lunch  Rooms 

By  G.  A.  Nichols 


A FEW  years  ago  Albert  Pick 
&  Company,  the  Chicago 
hotel  outfitters,  sensed  the  in- 
evitable coming  of  prohibition. 

States  here  and  there  going  dry, 
counties  and  cities  in  wet  states 
voting  out  liquor  under  local  op- 
tion laws,  many  other  develop- 
ments above  and  below  the  sur- 
face— these  things  convinced  the 
company  that  the  liquor  business 
was  a  losing  proposition  and  that 
it  soon  might  even  become  a 
minus  quantity  so  far  as  this 
country  is  concerned. 

This  was  uprooting  tradition 
with  a  vengeance.  Here  was  an 
institution  fliat  had  been  accepted 
as  a  matter  of  course  in  the  life 
of  nations  since  mankind's  early 
days.  It  was  unthinkable  that 
any  reform  element  could  so  in- 
terfere with  people's  liberties  as 
to  prevent  the  sale  of  liquor. 
Why  waste  time  in  even  thinking 
of,  much,  less  adjusting  one's 
business  conditions  to,  such  an 
incredibly  ridiculous  thing! 

But  the  Pick  company  saw  what 
was  coming  and  prepared  for  it. 
The  result  has  worked  out  in  a 
way  beneficial  to  itself  and  also 
to  its  customers  who  were  forced 
to  see  the  light. 

As  hotel  outfitters  doing  the 
job  complete  from  basement  to 
roof  garden,  the  company  natur- 
ally specialized  on  bar  equipment. 
-  In  this  branch  it  sold  great  quan- 
tities o£  merchandise,  not  only  to 
hotel  bars,  but  to  saloons. 

When  it  saw  the  prohibition 
wave  coming  the  company  courag- 
eously told  its  trade  about  it  and 
offered  constructive  suggestions 
on  how  the  business  emergency 
might  be  met.  It  even  went  so 
far  in  some  states  as  to  acquaint 
saloon  owners  with  its  view  re- 
garding the  rapidly  unfolding  de- 


'velopments  and  to  advise  them  to 
turn  their  places  of  business  into 
lunchrooms  or  billiard  parlors, 
with  facilities  for  serving  soft 
drinks. 

The  buffet  man  could  not  be- 
lieve such  a  thing  to  be  possible. 
In  fact,  Pick  &  Company  stirred 
up  considerable  of  a  disturbance. 
But  they  knew  they  were  right 
and  the  wisdom  of  their  position 
has  been  abundantly  shown. 
Everybody  knows  it  now.  It  is- 
the  fellow  who  can  know  things 
in  advance,  however,  who  gains 
the  most  profit. 

The  company  devoted  some 
hard  thought  to  the  problem  and 
decided  that  in  the  soda  fountain 
and  the  popular-priced  lunchroom 
lay  the  remedy  for  both  the  hotel 
and  buffet  man  who.  should  be 
forced  to  give  up  the  dispensing 
of  liquor.  The  idea  was  revolu- 
tionary. Prejudice  had  to  be 
beaten  down.  But  prejudice,  like 
the  Hun,  goes  fast  after  you  get 
it  fairly  started. 

HELP  FOR  THE   HOTEL   MAN  WHEN 
HE  NEEDS  IT 

When  a  state  or  county  votes 
dry  to  take  effect  on  a  certain 
date  Pick  &  Company  promptly 
approach  the  hotel  men  and  saloon 
owners  on  the  subject  of  how  they 
are  going  to  utilize  their  soon-to- 
be-idle  bar  equipment.  The  hotel 
man  is  reminded  that  it  is  not  at 
all  necessary  for  him  to  allow  the 
attractively  constructed  bar-room 
to  go  to  waste.  Why  not  put  in 
a  beautiful  soda  fountain  and  thus 
be  in  shape  to  use  a  good  part  of 
the  furnishings  and  equipment  the 
room  already  contains? 

At  first  the  hotel  man  is  likely 
to  regard  the  idea  as  simply  pre- 
posterous. Then  he  begins  to 
think.   He  wonders  if  it  is  really 
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true,  after  all,  that  a  soda  foun- 
tain with  the  proper  kind  of  sur- 
roundings can  do  much  toward 
taking  the  place  of  the  bar  as  a 
social  meeting  place  for  the 
hotel's  guests  and  others. 

Pick's  idea  here  is  not  based 
arbitrarily  and  exclusively  upon 
the  desire  to  sell  goods.  It  has 
sound  psychology  behind  it. 
Many  a  man  who  forms  a  part  of 
a  convivial  party  in  a  hotel  or 
other  kind  of  bar  does  so  largely 
for  reasons  of  sociability.  He 
cares  little  or  nothing  for  what 
he  is  drinking.  If.  the  drinks 
alone  were  all  that  he  could  get 
he  would  not  be  there.  He  hkes 
to  converse  with  his  friends  in 
free  and  easy  atmosphere.  Can 
he  do  this  as  well  over  temper- 
ance drinks  and  soda  fountain 
products  as  over  the  real  thing? 

There  is  quite  a  distance  be- 
tween a  Bronx  cocktail  and  a  nut 
fudge  sundae  or  a  loganberry 
highball.  But  greater  distances 
have  been  bridged.  As  the  hotel 
man  considers  the  thing  its  appar- 
ent incongruity  does  not  seem  so 
forbidding. 

In  a  number  of  instances — such 
as  in  the  Planters  Hotel  of  St. 
Louis— soda  fountains  have  been 
put  in  and  excellent  results 
gained.  The  Planters,  by  the 
way,  put  its  fountain  in  purely  as 
a  business  proposition.  St.  Louis, 
as  yet,  is  not  dry. 

The  hotel  man  is  offered  ex- 
pert service  in  the  way  of  getting 
the  fountain  in  operation.  Then 
he  is  given  detailed  directions  as 
tc  keeping  it  going  so  as  to  yield 
the  maximum  profit — which  is 
high. 

The  advertising  matter  points 
out  to  the  hotel  that  a  hotel  soda 
fountain  can,  by  virtue  of  its  loca- 
tion and  the  reputation  of  the 
hotel,  gain  a  prestige  and  cater  to 
a  class  of  trade  that  would  be  the 
portion  of  no  other. 

THE  WAY  OUT,  WITH  DINING-ROOM 
PRICES  SOARING 

Another  alternative  for  the 
hotel  man  whose  community  has 
gone  dry  is  to  put  in  a  popular 
priced  lunchroom.  When  Picks 
proposed  this  they  bad  quite  a 


lively  fight  in  trying  to  get  even 
friendly  consideration  for  the 
idea.  Hotel  men  declared  such  a 
move  would  cheapen  their  whole 
service  and  could  not  be  consid- 
ered for  a  moment. 

But  many  lunchrooms  went  in 
to  take  the  place  of  the  bars.  The 
result  ha.s  been  a  much  more 
profitable  business  than  the  bars 
ever  yielded. 

There  is  a  real  reason  behind 
ail  this. 

People  everywhere  feel  a  most 
emphatic  resentment  against  the 
high  prices  the  hotel  dining-rooms 
and  restaurants  charge  for  their 
food.  The  fact  that  the  hotels 
may  not  be  to  blame  for  the  high 
prices  does  not  make  them  any  the 
more  welcome.  Hotel  guests 
either  have  to  pay  fancy  prices 
for  their  food  or  go  to  cheap 
lunchrooms,  where  they  get  indif- 
ferent service  and  worse  food. 

The  Pick  company  had,  and  has 
a  strong  selling  point  in  this  argu- 
ment. The  hotel  man  knows  it  is 
absolutely  true.  In  fact  the  prin- 
ciple, although  new,  has  become 
so  firmly  established  that  most  of 
the  new  hotels  of  any  size  now 
make  provision  for  popular-priced 
lunchrooms  as  prominent  parts  of 
their  restaurant  service.  These 
are  usually  called  coffeeshops. 
They  serve  the  same  quality  of 
food  as  can  be  had  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  hotel,  but  have  less 
service  and  less  equipment.  You 
may  have  to  do  your  eating  from 
a.  table  that  has  no  cloth,  but  that 
has  something  just  as  good  or 
better— a  100  per  cent  clean  sani- 
tary and  attractive  vitrolite  top. 
The  service  may  not  be  so  suffi- 
cient or  so  obsequious.  But  there 
are  no  tips  to  pay  out  and  you 
have  the  privilege  of  hanging  your 
hat  and  coat  upon  a  rack  without 
having  to  pay  some  tip-trust 
-money  it  does  not  earn. 

This  luncheon  idea  is  going  big 
with  the  hotels.  Picks  first  sug- 
gested it  as  a  substitute  for  the 
bar.  Then  came  along  the  high 
cost  of  living,  proving  a  strong 
ally  to  the  advertising  effort  di- 
rected at  the  hotels. 

Speaking  of  popular-priced  eat- 
ing accommodations  in  the  hotel, 
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some  hotels  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  establish  cafeterias.  The 
Planters  Hotel  of  Chicago  has 
converted  its  main  dining-room 
into  a  cafeteria.  It  draws  a  class 
of  trade  that  never  under  ordi- 
nary conditions  would  think  of 
going  to  a  cafeteria.  The  cafe- 
teria being  in  a  high-grade  hotel 
necessarily  must  have  a  corre- 
sponding standing.  This  one  has. 
The  idea  is  bound  to  grow. 

The  lunchroom  and  soda-foun- 
tain proposition  for  the  saloon 
men  who  are  forced  to  quit  busi- 
ness is  working  out  well.  The 
saloon  man  has  a  room  upon 
which  he  is  paying  rent.  He  has 
a  lot  of  equipment  that  can  be 
used  in  a  lunchroom  or  at  a  soda 
fountain.  He  wants  something  to 
do  to  make  a  living.  He  has  a 
certain  following  in  the  commu- 
nity. The  Chicago  concern  advises 
him  to  start  a  lurtchroom  with  a 
soda  fountain  in  connection.  Or 
it  can  be  a  soda  fountain  with  a 
billiard  room  in  connection.  In- 
stances have  been  known  even 
where  saloons  have  combined  all 
three  of  these  in  one. 

The  firm  will  put  in  the  com- 
plete equipment  for  whatever  is 
decided  upon  and  give  continuous 
service  in  the  way  of  directions 
as  to  how  to  operate  it  at  a  profit. 

Working  along  these  lines,  the 
firm  has  more  than  replaced  the 
business  it  lost  through  the  on- 
ward march  of  prohibition.  In 
fact,  prohibition  has  been  a  posi- 
tive benefit  to  it  because  of  the 
many  advancements  in  various 
lines  brought  about  by  the  hard 
thinking  that  prohibition  caused. 

MAKING  THE  SODA  rOUNTAIN  MORE 
PROFITABLE 

One  thing  has  been  the  inten- 
sive development  of  the  soda 
fountain.  The  company's  experts 
decided  that  the  average  person 
with  a  soda  fountain — ^the  drug- 
gist, the  confectioner  or  the 
restaurant— was  getting  out  of  it 
only  a  fraction  of  profits  it  could 
pay.  A  soda  fountain  used  to  be 
regarded  as  something  for  the  hot 
weather.  Now  it  is  an  all-the- 
year-round  proposition.  It  serves 
hot  refreshments   with  as  good 


facilities  as  cold  ones.  Light 
lunches  also  are  profitably  sold 
from  the  fountain.  There  has 
been  an  amazing  development  in 
this  particular  that  has  brought 
additional  profits  to  everybody 
concerned.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  the  soda  fountain's 
profits  are  remarkably  large. 
Therefore  making  it  bring  these 
profits  all  the  year  instead  of  only 
during  the  warm  months  was 
something  of  an  accomplishment. 

Another  interesting  develop- 
ment in  Picks'  advertising  brought 
about  by  prohibition  was  in  be- 
half of  candy.  A  resourceful  ad- 
vertising man  got  scientific  back- 
ing for  the  statement  that  a  man 
habitually  addicted  to  the  use  of 
liquor  could  satisfy  the  craving 
in  a  measure  through  the  use  of 
sweets.  If  he  could  not  get  his 
liquor  then  the  next  thing  he 
wanted  was  candy.  Candy  actu- 
ally does  in  a  considerable  meas- 
ure satisfy  a  man  whose  system 
cries  out  for  booze. 

With  this  fact  as  part  of  the 
advertising  argument  many  hotels 
were  sold  on  the  proposition  of 
having  well-equipped  candy  coun- 
ters in  the  lobby,  perhapa  adja- 
cent to  the  cigar  counter.  The 
idea  has  worked  splendidly. 

'T  am  not  prepared  to  say  how 
prohibition  has  affected  the  brew- 
ers and  distillers,"  said  Frank  G. 
Ball,  manager  of  Pick's  mail- 
order department.  "But  I  do 
know  that  for  other  people  it  has 
worked  out  well. 

"Hotel  men  expected  a  serious 
loss  in  revenue  through  giving  up 
their  bars.  They  thought  this 
would  tend  to  detract  from  the 
hotel's  popularity  and  that  there- 
by they  would  lose  much  business' 
that  the  bars  brought  in  indirect- 
ly. The  popular-priced  lunch- 
room in  itself  has  more  than  met 
this  objection.  The  lunchroom 
has  brought  people  to  the  hotel 
who  under  ordinary  circumstances 
never  would  enter  it.  It  has 
brought  a  profit  that  otherwise 
would  have  gone  elsewhere. 
Numerous  hotel  men  have  told  me 
that  they  are  making  more  money 
without  the  bars  tharf"^tHeV(Tlid 
with  them.  Thr'l&KbVVro^- 
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tion  has  been  one  simply  of  mak- 
ing intelligent  use  of  logical  op- 
portunities." 

The  company's  selling  presents 
an  unusual  problem  in  that  the 
firm  sells  goods  to  most  widely 
diversified  classes  of  customers.  It 
caters  to  hotels  large  and  small, 
to  restaurants,  lunchrooms  and 
cafeterias.  It  sells  to  bars,  bowl- 
ing alleys  and  billiard  halls  and 
also  to  Y.  M.  C.  A.s  and 
churches.  It  sells  dining-room 
equipment  to  railroads  and  yachts. 
It  sells  to  clubs  and  to  various 
kinds  of  institutions,  penal  and 
otherwise.  The  selling  is  done 
through  a  few  high-grade  travel- 
ing salesmen  and  to  a  large  ex- 
tent by  mail. 

The  whole  advertising  proposi- 
tion has  to  be  thought  through 
with  the  utmost  care  or  the  con- 
cern will  be  regarded  as  being 
something  that  it  is  not.  For  ex- 
ample, it  has  a  distinctive  line  of 
glassware  known  as  "No-Nik." 
You  will  probably  see  some  of  it 
next  time  you  go  to  your  club  or 
to  a  hotel  dining-room.  This  glass- 
ware represents  a  huge  aggregate 
of  business.  Yet  if  Picks  are  not 
careful  about  the  way  they  adver- 
tise it  they  are  likely  to  be  known 
as  a  glassware  house,  which  they 
are  not.  They  sell  billiard-hall 
accessories.  Hence  the  danger  of 
being  known  as  a  billiard  supply 
house.  Similar  considerations  ap- 
ply to  many  other  lines. 

The  problem  is  met  by  having 
mail-order  appeals  separated. 

There  is  one  catalogue  for  ho- 
tels, restaurants,  lunchrooms,  ca- 
feterias, clubs  and  so  on.  An- 
other catalogue  specializes  on  bil- 
liard-room accessories.  Another 
■  is  the  "Soda  Book"  which  is  is- 
sued twice  a  year.  There  was  a 
bar  catalogue,  but  this  is  not  in 
operation  now  for  obvious  rea- 
sons. 

When  the  wartime  merchandise 
crisis  came  on  Picks  had  to  face 
a  real  dilemma  in  the  matter  of 
sending  out  a  catalogue.  Mani- 
festly it  was  out  of  the  question 
to  quote  net  guaranteed  prices  for 
six  months  or  so  in  advance. 

They  hit  upon  the  interesting 
expedient  of  sending  out  complete 


catalogues  containing  pictures  and 
descriptions  of  the  merchandise, 
but  naming  no  prices.  With  the 
catalogue  was  sent  a  price  sheet 
ill  which  each  of  the  catalogue 
items  was  referred  to  by  number 
and  the  price  given. 

At  frequent  intervals,  when- 
ever merchandise  conditions  ren- 
dered it  necessary,  other  price 
sheets  were  mailed^  bearing  the 
same  numbers  of  merchandise  and 
quoting  the  new  prices. 

In  this  way  the  firm  retained 
the  advantages  of  a  catalogue 
without  being  foi-ced  to  the  risky 
and  altogether  impossible  task  of 
guaranteeing  prices  for  a  long 
time  in  advance'. 

One  of  the  unusual  pieces  of  ad- 
vertising matter  this  firm  has  put 
out  of  late  is  a  catalogue  entitled 
"Help  the  Government."  It  shows 
an  amazing  lot  of  labor-saving 
devices  which  the  hotel  and  res- 
taurant men  can  use  in  conserving 
coal,,  fuel,  materials  and  labor. 

The  devices  run  all  the  way 
from  a  hot-blast  range  that  burns 
its  own  smoke  down  to  a  new  kind 
of  broom,  the  handle  of  which 
you  keep  when  the  broom  part  is 
worn  out  and  have  a  new  broom 
filler  put  on  when  one  is  needed. 

In  the  light  of  the  present  agi- 
tation to  save  paper  one  sugges- 
tion this  special  catalogue  makes 
is  especially  apropos. 

It  suggests  that  the  usual  paper 
used  in  hotel  noteheads  is  a  24- 
pound  variety  and  that  out  of 
one  and  a  half  tons  of  it  400,000 
hotel  noteheads  can,  be  cut.  The 
book  suggests  that  16-pound 
standard  bond  stock  is  just  as 
usable  and  that  a  little  less  than  a 
ton  of  this  will  yield  400,000  ho- 
tel noteheads. 


Changes  in  Anderson  Electric 
Co. 

W.  C.  Anderson,  for  thirty  years 
head  of  the  Anderson  Electric  Company 
of  Detroit  and  its  predecessor,  the  An- 
derson Carriage  Company,  has  resigned 
as  president.  M.  S.  Towsen,  formerly 
general  manager  of  the  company's  Cleve- 
land plant,  succeeds  him.  F.  E.  Price, 
formerly  advertising  manager,  will  de- 
vote bis  time  to  4ev eloping  the  sales 
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tiiladelphia  Merchants 
now  How  to  Handle 
Advertised  Goods 

thp  pjni,  tlip  success  or  failure  of  an  advertising  cAmpaten 
tiJs  upon  the  retail  storekeeper. 

rpt-u'lrr  who  doesn't  '^believe  in  advertising"  or  one  who 
I't  know  huvv  to  push  advertised  good*;  for  bi&  own  profit,  is 
istadr.  One  who  knows  what  advertising  adds  to  a  product's 
•  ;nul  how  to  handU*  tint  ]>niduct  so  as  to  sell  the  most  of  it^ 
-  nvaniitaciurcr's  best  partner, 

tiladelphia  rvtait  merchants  place  »  high  value  on  advertbcd 
u-rs.  Many  successful  campaigns  have  trained  them  to  work 
ivfly  with  the  nifinnfjicturer  in  distributing  such  products. 
IS  why  so  many  remarkable,  advertising  successes  have  been 
d  in  Philadelphia. 

r  merchants  look  to  the  PUBLIC  LlBiul^^^^MorAtdg 
tvenihg)  for  notification  of  coming  campaigns.   The  manu- 
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Are  any  of  your  goods 
sold  in  Canada? 

'  //  so— NOW  is  the  time  to  CONSOLIDATE  your 
position — not  "after  the  war,"  when  the  field  will  be 
contested  by  the  products  of  the  world. 

//  not—you  should  INVESTIGATE  at  once— for 
you  can  get  this  profitable  business  in  Cianada  NOW — 
develop  it — hold  it— and  have  your  business  running 
smoothly  in  a  comparatively  short  period.  You  will 
be  firmly  established  in  Canadian  territory,  ready  to 
reap  the  results  of  tremendous  expansion  certain  to 
follow  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

Follow  the  Beaten  Track  of  Advertising  in  Canada 
Start  a  Campaign  in  these 

Daily  Newspapers  of 
Canada 

Make  an  adequate  appropriation  for  Canada  Now 
— sufficient  to  place  your  advertising  in  these  twenty- 
four  publications. 

i 

Their  combined  circula-  This  circulation  infiu- 
tion  covers  the  nine  prov-  ences  more  than  2,000,- 
inces  of  the  Dominion,  000  people,  the  cream  of 
and  reaches  from  Victoria  the  buying  public — of  the 
on  the  Pacific  to  Halifax  5,000,000  English-speak- 
on  the  Atlantic.  ing  population  of  Canada. 

Prepared  1>7  Smftli,  Sense  ft  Koote,  LtiL, 
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These  twenty-four  Daily  Papers  are  not  a  "combination" — they  are  inde- 
pendent organisations,  each  a  recognised  leader  in  its  locality.  They  con- 
stitute  a  list  of  mediums  such  as  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ground  and 
careful  study  would  ultimately  select. 

Place 

Province  of  Nooa  Scotia 
Halifax — Population,  58,000 

Province  of  New  Brunswick 

St.  John — Population,  55,000 
Province  of  Quebec 
Montreal — Population,  650,000 
Quebec— Population,  87,000 
Province  of  Ontario 
London — Population,  58,000 

Ottawa— Pcqjulation,  113,344 
Toronto — Population,  525,000 

Province  of  Manitoba 

Winnipeg — Population,  200,000 

Province  of  Saskatchewan 

Regina — Population,  30,000 
Saskatoon — -Population,  25,000 

Province  of  Alberta 
Calgary — Population,  65,000 

Edmonton — ^Population,  55,000 

Prootnce  of  BritiMh  Columbia 

Vancouver — Population,  160,000 
Victoria — Population,  45,000 


Advvrtialng  Agency,  Toronto  and  Montreal 


Paper  Cicutation  Minimum 

Rate 

"Herald  &  Mail"  24,099  .       '  60 

"Standard"  11,349  2c 


"Gazette"  34,294  6^c 

Star"  110,820  gj^o 

"Tel^aph"  12,758  IJ^c 


Advertiser"  30,641  5c 

'Free  Press"  35,913  5c 

"Citizen"  18,291  60 

Journal  Dailies"  23,825  6c 

"Star"  92,594  855  c 

"TelcKram"  93,248  SKc 


'Free  Press"  75,391  9c 

"Tribune"  32,252 


Leader"  18,199  4c 

'Phoenix"  8,657  3}4c 

Star"  18,035  4^c 


"Albertan"  14,894  itc 

"Herald"  17,446  5c 

"Bulletin"  .            ii,?27  4o 

"Journal"  17,037  4c 


"Province"  43,894  6c 

Sun"_  20,557  Sjijc 

"Colonist"  11,735  4c 


Reconstruction  of  Industries  After 
the  War  Topic  of  Business 
Papers  Convention 

Some  of  the  Problems  That  Manufacturers  Have  to  Face  and  Suggestions 
for  Their  Solution  Presented  by  Members 


THE  reconstruction  of  business 
after  the  war  was  the  subject 
that  dominated  the  thirteenth  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Associated 
Business  Papers  held  at  the  Hotel 
Astor,  New  York,  ,oii  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  Oct.  21  and  22.  Other 
topics  came  up  for  discussion  dur- 
ing the  several  sessions  held  but 
they  were  subordinate  to  it.  Presi- 
dent Arthur  J.  Baldwin  made  it 
the  theme  of  his  annual  address. 
Samuel  O.  Dunn„  editor  of  Rail- 
way Age,  devoted  much  atten- 
tion to  it  in  his  paper  on  "Gov- 
ernment Industrial  Control,"  and 
Harry  Tipper,  of  Automotive  In- 
dustries, discussed  some  of  its 
phases  in  his  talk  on  "After  the 
War  Problems." 

President  Baldwin,  after  a 
somewhat  extended  consideration 
of  the  general  physical  aspects  of 
the  war,  went  on  to  describe  the 
effect  it  had  had  upon  the  indus- 
tries of  the  country.  One  of  the 
most  serious  was  the  shortage  of 
labor  which  was  bound  to  con- 
tinue until  the  end  of  the  war. 
Contractors  complain  that  the 
help  they  do  get  is  ineffident  and 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  expense  of 
turning  out  work  is  100  per  cent 
more  than  it  was  four  years  ago. 
Five  million  men  in  the  field 
means  twenty  million  at  home  en- 
gaged in  manufacture  of  muni- 
tions and  supplies.  What  is  to  be- 
come of  the  thousands  of  people 
who,  when  the  production  of  war 
materials  ceases,  are  thrown  out 
of  employment?  asked  Mr.  Bald- 
win. What  will  become  of  the 
swollen  populations  of  cities  like 
Bridgeport  and  Newark?  What 
will  become  of  the  great  quantities 
of  machine  tools  and  other  ma- 
terials? We  are  the  bankers  of 
the  world  and  it  will  be  our  duty 
to  finance  the  building  of  rail- 


roads in  Russia  and  South  Amer- 
ica. The  problem  of  reconstruc- 
tion are  staggering  and  call  for 
the  exercise  of  all  the  ability  and 
wisdom  we  have. 

Mr.  Baldwin  recommended  that 
the  office  of  the  Association  be  re- 
inoved  to  Washington,  at  least  for 
the  period  of  the  war,  and  that 
the  organization  commit  itself  to 
the  support  of  a  two-zone  system 
— one  embracing  all  of  the  coun- 
try east  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
other  all  the  country  west  of  that 
river. 

Mr.  Dunn  said  that  the  taking 
over  of  the  railroads,  the  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  companies 

for  the  period  of  the  war  would 
have  its  effect  on  the  question  of 
public  ownership  of  these,  proper- 
ties when  peace  comes.  One  thing 
is  certain,  business  is  going  to 
be  carried  on  differently  in  the 
future.  Old  conditions  will  not 
obtain.  The  tendency  of  the  re- 
strictions that  have  been  placed 
upon  industry  as  a  war  measure 
has  been  to  curtail  the  volume  of 
advertising.  The  centralization  of 
control  has  removed  railroad  com- 
petition, and  this,  in,  turn,  has 
made  extensive  advertising  to  se- 
cure business  unnecessary  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Government  officials. 

Mr.  Dunn  urged  the  publishers 
to  oppose  Government-ownership 
after  the  war.  One  of  the  regret- 
table things  in  the  taking  over  of 
the  railroads  was  the  disruption 
of  many  of  the  operating  organi- 
zations. He  contended  that  the 
Government  control  of  industries, 
except  as  a  war  measure,  was  in- 
advisable because  uneconomic.  He 
said  that  some  of  the  large  manu- 
facturers were  putting  aside  a 
surplus  to  take  care  of  their  busi- 
ness during  reconstruction.  He 
knew  of  several  concerns  that  had 
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laid  out  extensive  advertising 
campaigns,  even  going  so  far  as 
to  prepare  the  copy,  booklets,  and 
other  matter,  which  is  to  be  re- 
leased as  soon  as  the  Kaiser  and 
his  horde  of  Huns  are  beaten.  He 
was  confident  that  American  in- 
dustries would- enjoy  an  unusual 
volume  of  prosperity  when  that 
day  arrives. 

Harry  Tipper  in  discussing 
"After  the  War  Problems,"  said 
that  industry  had  not  taken  a  suf- 
ficent  interest  in  poHtics  and  that 
in  the  future  it  would  have  to 
change  its  attitude.  An  end  should 
be  put,  he  declared,  to  the  con- 
tinual nagging  to  which  the  indus- 
tries are  subjected  by  Congress. 
Unnecessary  and  harmful  restric- 
tions have  hindered  their  growth. 
One  of  the  things  connected  with 
the  war  that  is  significant  is  the 
growing  importance  of  the  re- 
tailer. He  is  more  independent, 
and  perhaps,  more  aggressive.  He 
is  going  to  demand  more  and 
better  information  about  the 
goods  offered  him,  and  unless  he 
gets  it  he  will  refuse  to  purchase 
them. 

At  the  Monday  afternoon  ses- 
sion, H.  E.  Cleland,  of  the 
McGraw-Hill  Co..  Inc.,  gave  an 
address  on  "Maintaining  Business 
During  the  War."  Mr.  Cleland 
said  that  some  of  the  main  pur- 
poses of  advertising  during  the 
war  are :  1.  To  create  good  will 
for  the  firm  and  its  products.  2.. 
To  stabilize  business.  3.  To  keep 
distributors  in  line,  and  4.  To 
keep  the  industry  keyed  up  to  its 
possibilities, 

S.  H.  DItchett,  editor  of  the 
Dry  Goods  Economist,  spoke  on 
the  "Limitations  in  Sizes,  Styles 
and  Varieties  of  Products— Its 
Effects  Upon  Business  and  Busi- 
ness Papers."  In  the  absence  of 
James  H.  Stone,  editor  of  the 
Shoe  Retailer,  of  Boston,  his  pa- 
per on  "The  Changing  Retail  Con- 
ditions and  Their  Effects  on  Busi- 
ness Papers"  was  read  by  M.  C. 
Robbins,  of  Gas  Age. 


The  aniiHal  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Business  Publishers'  Association,  Inc.. 
will  be  held  at  the  office  o(  the  United 
Publishers'  Corporation  at  four  o'clock 
on  the  9,fternaon  of  October  28, 


New  York  Business 
Papers  Oversubscribe 
Loan  Quota 

THE  Business  Press  Division, 
in  its  Fourth  Liberty  Loan 
Drive,  went  well  "over  the  top" 
in  the  final  hours  of  the  campaign. 
The  Division  had  a  quota  of 
$1,000,000  and  the  latest  tabula- 
tion, which  is  not  final,  shows  that 
bonds  amounting  to  $1,114,450 
were  sold  by  the  committee. 
These  figures,  it  is  stated,  would 
have  been  increased  by  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent  had  it  not  been 
for  the  fact  that  numbers  of 
publishers  placed  subscriptions 
through  the  industrial  division 
represented  by  their  paper  rather 
than  through  the  Business  Press 
Division.  The  quota  was  double 
the  amount  set  in  the  Third  Lib- 
erty Loan  campaign. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  drive,  a 
number  of  committeemen  banded 
together  to  call  on  "tough"  pros- 
pects who  had  previously  turned 
down  individual  salesmen  or  who 
had  not  subscribed  according  to 
their  ability.  In  one  day  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  team  work,  $185,000 
was  subscribed. 

Henry  Lee,  vice-president  of 
the  Simmons-Boardman  Publish- 
ing Company,  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  the  Business  Press 
Division.  Assisting  him  were  the 
following; 

J.  H.  Bragdon,  Textile  World 
Journal;  J.  H.  Bryan,  Simmons- 
Boardman  publications ;  E.  J.  But- 
tenheim,  American  City;  A.  C. 
Carruthers,  Safety  Engineering ; 
H.  D,  Chapman,  American  Ex- 
porter; H.  C.  Daych,  Chemical 
Engineer;  J.  T.  Emery,  Advertis- 
ing and  Selling  with  the  Adver- 
tising News;  G.  H.  Griffiths, 
Hardware  Age;  J.  M.  Haskell, 
Merchants  Trade  Journal;  H.  C. 
Jones,  Printers'  Ink  ;  S.  C.  Koch, 
Simmons-Boardman  publications ; 
A.  V.  Leslie,  Textile  World  Jour- 
nal; J.  T.  Rockwell.  McGraw-Hill 
publications ;  C.  H.  Tyler,  Textile 
World  Journal;  Tom  Walden, 
Walden's  Stationer;  H.  B.  Wil- 
liams, Printers'  Ink,  and  C.  B. 
Lichtenstein,  Telephone.  Bed  ^opk. 
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America's  Arms  have  never  known  of  history.  Their  spirit  is  our  spirit,  and  we 

defeat.  America's  fl^  has  never  been  hauled  will  back  up  with  Bonds  what  they  are 

down.  From  Paul  Jones'  immortal  answer;  doing  with  bayonet,  gun  and  hand  grenade! 
"We  have  just  begun  to  fighti"  to  Pershing's  Send  them  that  ifiessage  of  your 

greeting,  "Lafayette,  we  are  here,"  America's  support!  Tell  them  with  an  overwhclminS 

spirit  in  the  fight  has  ever  been  the  same.  subscription  to  this  Fourth  Liberty  Loan 

Today  we  have  an  army  over  seas,  a  that  American  blood  runs  red  in  YOUR 

navy  cleared  for  action.  In  the  veins  of  our  veins,  too!  Buy  with  your  cash' and  buy 

brave  boys  runs  the  same  red  blood  that  has  on  instaUments  every  bond  you  can  pos^bly 

writtra  Liberty  and  Justice  across  the  pages  pay  for  ia  the  weeks  aheul. 

LIBERTY  LOAN  OniHITI^  THIttD  ISDEIIAL  RR8SR\T  DISISICT,  UNCOUl  BUILDINC,  nULADELffllA 


Rising  to  an  emergency  ".[Some 

sixty  full  page  drawings^  two  of 
which  in  reduced  form,  are  shown 
herewith,  were  produced  by  this  organi- 
zation for  The  Liberty  Loan  Committee 

THE  ETHRIDG 

Consumers  Building  25  East  26th  Str 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 
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Tee  m  rmnce 


(German  Qfflcial  Edict  ) 

Wherever  the  Hun  has  gone,  there  he  has  left  wanton,  needless, 
esolation.  Towns  and  vill^es  have  been  saclKd  and  burned, 
athedrals  destroyed,  even  the  unoffending  trees  felled  to  earth  in 
is  diabolic  purpose  to  create  a  desert  where  the  labor  of  centuries 
ad  made  the  land  to  smile.  This  is  not  war,  but  the  hellish  instinct 
■f  barbaric  vandalism! 

We  liBTOphdCcdoiuoNit,  out  money,  uid  «ir  Ksomcca  to  avetwhdin  this  nithleu  force 
laihalnaDiiniflTOsaathoilluuiltmonL  Cone  (onmd,  Amulca,  with  four  uipportr  Entlsi 
itty  dolluTOD  caa  am  md  ipue  to  lUs  ■Dpnoulr  ueceisaiy  end!  No  mmhu  dooB  hia  duty 
ntu  he  has  bought  aD  the  Liberty  Bonds  he  has  the  cash  id  paj  foi  aod-ill  ba  cm      for  ia 

iSIaUmeiif  a  in  the  months  to  come. 

LIBERTY  LOAN  COMMITTEE,  THIRD  FEDERAL  RESERVE  DISTRICT 
LINCOLN  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA 


vtn.  lodt  Bra  wttltfdinm. 
■M  Il*kic  tail  mmn-  Vow 

THE  tars  TO  KT  IB  NOW 


of  Philadelphia.  They  [represent  many 
different|techniques/f^.  Tha^this*patriotic 
commission  was  *'put  throug^h"  'in  an  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time^  adds  to  the 
interest  of  the  series. 

SSOCIATION 
F  ARTISTS 


Advertising  Substituted  for  Gasless 
Sundays 

Fuel  Administration  Embarks  on  Ambitious  Campaign 


COPY  with  a  "Don't  Waste 
Gasoline"  motif  appearing 
during  the  past  week  in  hberal 
newspaper  space  paid  for  by  the 
Autocar  Company  of  Ardmore, 
Pa.,  constitutes  the  first  gun  in 
a  new  advertising  drive  sponsored 
by  the  United  States  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration. Invitations  will  be 
extended  to  all  manufacturers  of 
automobiles,  trucks  and  motor- 
cycles who  are  now  buying  adver- 
tising space — and  also  to  the  oi) 
companies — to  give  a  portion  of 
■their  space  for  the  good  of  the 
cause.  If  any  other  advertisers 
are  disposed  to  donate  space,  even 
though  it  be  only  a  line,  it  will  be 
thankfully  received,  but  the  Ad- 
ministration docs  not  feel  like 
putting  the  proposition  up  to  them 
as  a  request,  such  as  can  more 
consistently  be  made  of  adver- 
tisers who  stand  to  benefit  by 
gasoline  conservation  on  the  part 
of  the  public. 

This  new  advertising  caippaign, 
the  plans  for  which  are  yet  in 
process  of  evolution,  is  the  direct 
sequel  of  the  abolition  of  the 
"gasolineless  Sunday."  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration officials  say  frankly 
that  they  do  not  like  the  idea  of 
imposing  arbitrary  restrictions  up- 
on users  of  motor  vehicles.  They 
are  hopeful  that  an  advertising 
campaign  will  sell  the  motoring 
public  on  economy  and  voluntary 
self-denial  and  accomplish  all  that 
might  be  obtained  by  a  continued 
prohibition  of  Sunday  motoring. 

That  the  Fuel  Administration 
advertising — not  only  the  "Save 
Gasoline"  version  but  other 
branches  as  well^ — promises  to  take 
on  a  new  aspect  may  be  explained 
in  part  at  least  by  the  fact  that 
the  Fuel  Administration  now  has 
an  "advertising  manager,"  thoi^h 
■  he  may  not  wear  that  title.  He 
is  Frank  H.  Birch,  president  of 
the  Criterion  Advertising;  Com- 
pany, of  New  York,  and  treasurer 
and  general  manager  of  die  F.  H. 
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Birch  Company,  of  Boston.  Mr. 
Birch  found  a  desk  at  Washington 
a  few  days  ago  as  a  doUar-a-year- 
volunteer,  and  is  already  at  work 

on  some  pretty  big  plans,  includ- 
ing a  $250,000  magazine  campaign 
that  will  start  in  the  November 
and  December  issues  of  national 
monthlies  that  have  donated  space 
through  the  Division  of  Advertis- 
ing. The  copy  used  will  endeavor 
to  link  up  the  fuel  question  more 
closely  than  ever  with  the  idea  of 
military  victory. 

The  new  advertising  director  at 
the  Fuel  Administration  has  en- 
listed General  Pershing  as  a  copy 
writer  for  one  of  his  coal  adver- 
tisements but  the  idea  .in  the 
gasoline  conservation  campaign  is 
to  let  every  subscriber  prepare  his 
own  copy,  as  the  Autocar  Com- 
pany did. 

It  is  admitted,  however,  that 
the  Fuel  .'\d ministration  is  strong- 
ly in  sympathy  with  the  idea  played 
up  in  the  Autocar  copy  that  vol- 
untary economy  by  patriotic  own- 
ers and  drivers  will  stave  off 
official  restrictions  that  might 
prove  irksome  to  many  persons. 
The  Fuel  Administration  may  even 
go  so  far,  it  is  intimated  to 
Phintkks'  Ink,  as  to  suggest  the 
advertising  exploitation  of  a  plan 
of  voluntary  rationing  in  lieu  of 
the  scheme  of  compulsory  ration- 
ing tha^  was  advocated  by  some 
persons  as  a  substitute  for  the 
gasolineless  Sundays.  If  this  idea 
is  carried  out  the  experts  at  Wash- 
will  work  out  on  a  scientific  basis, 
for  use  in  the  advertising  copy, 
the  proportion  or  percentage  of 
normal  consumption  to  which  each 
car  owner  should  "ration"  him- 
self in  order  that  all  car  owners 
may  make  both  ends  meet  during 
the  war  pinch.  Copy  is  also  in 
prospect  that  will  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  correct  opera- 
tion of  motor  cars  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  last  ounce  of  power  out 
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is  carrying  the  largest 
number  of  advertisers 
of  ahy  trade  or  class 
journal  published  in  the 
world,  with  one  excep- 
tion— Iron  Age.  Our 
number  is  875. 

We  do  not  accept  any 
concern  as  an  advertiser 
whose  business  prac- 
tices are  questionable. 

Why  not  Write  us  for 
sample  copies  of  our 
English,  French,  Por- 
tuguese and  Spanish 
.  editions? 

AMERICAN  EXPORTER 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
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CROWDED  OUT 

"PREQUENTLY  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
^  elude  advertisements  from  The  New 
York  Times  owing  to  pressure  on  space. 

rt  t  L  Lines      Columns  Columns 

October  Omitted    Omitted  Published 

8  Tuesday         9,472  32  99 

9  Wednesday    7,400  2S  113 

10  Thursday     21,016  71     *  112 

11  Friday         14,208  48  116 

15  Tuesday       12,432  42  106 

16  Wednesday  11,544  39  110 

17  Thursday     15,392  52  109 

18  Friday         11,840  40  109 

19  Saturday       2,960  10  114 

21  Monday         2,368  8  117 

22  Tuesday         4,736  16  106 

This  condition  forces  upon  The  Times  care- 
ful discrimination  in  the  assignment  of 

space. 

Therefore,  preference  is  given  to  advertise- 
ments having  news  value,  and  to  those  for 
which  copy,  including  matrices,  cuts  or 
drawings,  for  the  daily  edition,  is  delivered 
before  5  P.  M.  on  the  day  previous  to  pub- 
lication, and  to  those  for  the  Sunday  edition 
for  which  finally  approved  copy  is  deliv- 
ered before  Friday  night. 

Orders  for  the  insertion  of  advertisements 
of  a  general  character  should  specify  the 
date  on  which  insertion  is  desired  and  so 
far  as  possible  should  include  the  words  "or 
first  available  day." 
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THE  ONLY  ONE 

OVER  THE  TOP 

The  New  York  Times  is  the  only  New 
York  morning  newspaper  to  report  an 
increase  of  average  circulation,  Daily  and 
Sunday,  in  the  year  ended  September  30, 
1918,  notwithstanding  the  advance  from 
one  to  two  cents. 

Circulation  of  New  York  Morning  Newspapers 

(AvMige  daily  and  Sunday,  a>  afficially  reporled  lo  ihe  Federal  GoiWDmaiit) 


Average  for  6 
Months  ended 
October  1, 1918 

Average  for  6 
Months  ended 
Octobwl,  1917 

Gain  or  Lobs 
in  One  Year 

TIMES  .  .  . 

368,492 

357,225 

+  11,267 

Tribune  .  . 

89,478 

100,551 

—11,073 

Herald  .  .  . 

108,972 

130,209 

—21,237 

Sun  ..... 

117,807 

141,758 

—23,951 

World.  .  .  . 

346,312 

407,308 

—60,996 

American.  . 

384,414 

451,799 

—67,385 

Circulation  of  The  New  York  Times  Up  to  Date: 

368,492 


Six  months  ended  Oct.  1,  1918, 
(Average,  daily  and  Sunday,) 

Month  ended  Sept.  30,  1918, 

(Average,  daily  and  Sunday,) 
Week  ended  Oct.  6,  1918, 

(Average,  daily  and  Sunday,) 

Week  ended  Oct.  13,  1918, 
(Average,  daily  and  Sunday,) 

Week  ended  Oct.  20,  1918, 
(Average,  daily  and  Sunday) 


389,037 

393,315 

395,852 

406,021 

llUSIgU  U^i 


Selling  the.  House-Organ  Idea  to 
the  Organization 

Who  Wants  to  Crack  a  Tough  Nut  by  Telling  How  It  Can  Be  Done-? 


Splitdorf  Electricai,  Cusapaky 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Sept.  14,  1918. 
Editor  of  Pbinterb'  Ink: 

Von  have  been  running  a  list  of 
house-organs  of  the  United  States,  and 
I  wish  you  would  send  me  copies  of 
Printers'  Ink,  containing  the  first  and 
second  instalments,  together  with  bill 
for  same.  I  am  thinking  of  starting 
an  organ  for  the  Splttdorf  Electrical 
Company. 

Where  can  I  get  some  information, 
and  how  can  I  best  present  to  the  execu- 
tive heads  here  the  reasons  for  a  house- 
organ? 

H,  E.  Van  Dewater, 
Director  of  Publicity, 

HOW  can  the  house-organ  idea 
be  sold  to  the  organization? 
Here  we  have  one  of  the  peren- 
nial problems  of  the  advertising 
manager,  vi-hich  has  as  its  little 
sisters  and  brothers  the  problems 
of:  How  can  I  show  the  house 
the  value  of  my  trade-paper  cam- 
paign? How  can  I  make  the  boss 
enthnsiastic  about  my  magazine 
advertising?  What  magic  dope 
can  I  administer  to  the  board  of 
directors  so  that  they  will  sob 
with  joy  at  the  privilege  of  O. 
K.ing  the  direct  mail  appropria- 
tion?— and  so  on.  The  man  who 
could  devise  a  rough  and  ready 
answer  to  these  questions,  guar- 
anteed to  work  anywhere  and 
any  time,  would  be  entitled  to 
feel  that  he  had  done  a  real  day's 
work. 

Nearly  every  general  article,  on 
the  subject  of  house-organs 
which  has  appeared  in  Pmnters' 
Ink  (and  the  titles  alone  on  the 
list  for  recent  years  occupy  some 
twelve  typewritten  pages)  has 
had  something  to  say  about  this 
question  of  selling  the  idea 
to  the  house.  Of  course,  once  a 
house-organ  is  successfully 
launched,  it  may.  be  depended  on, 
if  edited  tactfully,  to  sell  itself 
as  it  goes  along.  Getting  per- 
mission to  print  the  first  issue  is 
the  part  which  puts  the  silver  in 
the  advertising  man's  curly  locks. 
Sometimes  a  very  complete  dum- 
my prepared  by  the  printer  will 


help  to  visualize  the  possibilities- 
of  the  idea.  Nowadays  we  are 
too  subtle  to  include  a  photo- 
graph of  the  "old  man"  on  the 
front  cover,  but  it  has  been  done  1 
In  fact,  there  is  sometimes  much 
wisdom  needed  to  know  whom  to 
invite  to  contribute  to  the  first 
number,  and  whom  to  leave  out  I 

Speaking  seriously,  one  of  the 
best  arguments  is  to  tell  the  record 
of  achievement  made  in  another 
organization — especially  a  ■  com- 
petitor or  a  house  in  a  somewhat 
similar  line  of  business,  A  few 
letters  of  inquiry  among  editors  of 
such  house-organs,  asking  for  tes- 
timony on  the  value  of  the  idea, 
should  produce  some  worth-while 
evidence  of  a  concrete  sort. 

Incidentally,  of  course,  at  the 
present  moment  any  business 
house  planning  to  start  a  new 
■house-organ  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  make  sure  before  under- 
taking the  publication,  that  it  is 
on  a  thoroughly  solid  basis  of 
understanding  with  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Conservation  Section  of  the 
War  Industries  Board.  Not  only 
is  a  general  reduction  of  25  per 
cent  demanded  in  the  paper  used 
for  existing  house-organs,  but 
the  Section  looks,  with  decided 
coldness  upon  the  establishment 
of  new  house-organs  which  are 
not  specifically  of  value  in  dis- 
seminating real  information  and 
as  a  substitute  for  man  power. 
The  attitude  of  Mr.  Donnelley, 
chief  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Con- 
servation section,  on  this  subject, 
is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  article 
on  page  121  of  Printers'  Ink  for 
Oct.  17,  1918.— [£rf.  Printers' 
Ink. 
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Maas  Leaves  Paul  Block,  Inc. 

Nathan  E.  Maa's  lias  resigned  as  sec- 
retary of  Paul  Block,  Inc.,  New  York, 
to  become  associated  with  the  Auto 
Strop  Safety  Razor  Company  of  the 
same  city,  as  advertising  manager  and 
assistant  to  the  president.  Mr.  Maas 
was  associated  with  the  Block  organiza- 
tion for  twelve  yeafS  ,-.^^,.^1^ 
Hosled  by  VjOOy  It 
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RELY  ON  THE  LABEL 


IN  the  eighteenth  century,  Bristol 
Boardj  named  after  the  English  city 
— or  papier  de  Rouen,  after  the  French 
city — was  made  by  pasting  sheets  of  hand- 
made paper  together,  two  by  two,  and  pil- 
ing them  into  a  hand  press.  The  boards 
thus  made  were  hung  in  a  loft  and,  during 
this  slow  drying  process,  taken  down  from 
time  to  time  for  further  pressing. 

In  the  twentieth  century,  the  carefully  pre- 
pared pulp  flows  through  a  cylinder  paper 
machine  and  comes  out  a  beautiful  sheet. 

DOVE  MILL  BRISTOL 
George  W.  Wheelwright  Paper  Go, 

BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS 


Reap  the  Harvest  from 
OUR  FARM" 

"Our  Farm"  is  a  plentiful  territory 
for  the  development  of  business.  Located 
in  three  states,  Ohio,  West  Virginia  and 

Pennsylvania,  it  is  peopled  in  the  ag- 
gregate by  an  audience  characterized  by 
progress,  intelligence,  wealth  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  National  Stockman  and  Farmer  is 
a  definite,  constructive  factor  in  the  social 
and  business  life  of  this  prolific  field. 

"Our  Farm"  an  interesting  sum- 
mary of  our  quality  circulation  (in 
booklet  form)  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

2^National  Stockmem  ^Farmer 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

MEMBER  ASSOCIATED  FARM  PAPERS 
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A  Wonderful  Community — 

A  Remarkable  Paper 

Zanesville,  Ohio,  and  her  surrounding 
Trading  Territory,  have  an  estimated  popu- 
lation of  100,000  people  or  22,500  families. 

These  22,500  families  have  over  45,000 
savings  accounts  in  the  banks  of  Zanesvilh 
and  contiguous  industrial  towns—or  an 
average  of  two  savings  accounts  to  each 
family. 

Besides  having  the  greatest  diversity  of 
factories  of  any  city  of  its  size  in  the  country 
Zanesville  is  surrounded  by  limitless  coal, 
gas  and  oil  fields  which  produce  a  steady 
stream  of  gold  for  the  land-owner,  the 
operator  and  the  laborer. 

The  Times  Recorder  with  a  circulation 
of  20,000  reaching  nearly  every  worth 
while  family  in  this  community  is  used  ex- 
clusively by  a  majority  of  advertisers,  local 
and  foreign  combined,  the  use  of  any  other 
medium  being  an  unnecessary  and  waste- 
ful duplication  in  these  days  when  economy 
and  patriotism  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  Times  Recorder  is  represented  in  the 
National  Advertising  field  by  Robert  E.  Ward, 
225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  and  Mailers  Building, 
Chicago. 

:  '  Hosled  by  Google 


The  Publicity  Campaign  of  the 
United  States  in  South  America 

The  German  Propaganda  of  Lies  and  Distortions  Met  with  a  Smashing 
Barrage  of  Newa  Telegraphed  to  All  the  South  American  Capitals 

By  Lieut.  F.  E.  Ackerman,  U.  S.  N.  R. 

Director  of  the  Division  of  South  American  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
Public.  Information 


THERE  never  was  a  time  more 
appropriate  for  the  develop- 
ment of  closer  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  repub- 
lics of  South  America.  For  the 
first  time,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, these  republics  are  viewing 
the  United  States  with  a  normal 
vision.  They  no  longer  regard  us 
as  some  strange  people,  greedy 
and  lacking  national  courage. 
Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
and  particularly  since  we  entered 
it,  South  America  has  been  get- 
ting into  direct  contact  with  us, 
something  she  never  did  before. 

Previously  she  obtained  her 
ideas  regarding  our  business 
ethics  from  the  Germans,  whose 
system  of  propaganda  did  not  fail 
to  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  we  might  interfere  with 
her  determined  programme  to 
possess  South  America.  Her 
news  and  views  of  the  United 
States  were  strained  through 
three  or  four  interested  sources 
before  they  finally  reached  the 
public.  The  net  result  was  that 
a  perverted  picture  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can was  drawn  for  South  Amer- 
ica. We  were  regarded  as  a 
greedy,  vain'  and  corrupt  people, 
whose  sole  pursuit  wasi  riches 
and  whose  main  desire  was  the 
absorption  of  the  continent  to  the 
south  of  us.  The  spectre  of  the 
imperialistic  "Yanqui"  has  been 
kept  before  the  South  American 
for  twenty-five  years  by  Germany 
in  her  effort  to  destroy  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  and  the  barrier  which 
that  doctrine  erected  against  her 
greed. 

And  then  came  the  war.  South 


Speech  (Octolier  15)  before  the  Ex- 
port Division  of  the  Ne^v  York  Adver- 
tising Club. 
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America  found  herself  suddenly 
forced  to  look  to  this  country  as 
a  base  of  supply.  After  a  few 
unfortunate  experiences  her  mer- 
chants discovered  that  our  prod- 
ucts were  as  good  or  better  than 
those  they  had  been  buying  in 
Europe,  and  that  our  business 
ethics  were  straightforward  and 
honest. 

We  must  advertise  ourselves  as 
a  nation.  We  must  combat  active- 
ly the  warfare  that  is  being  di- 
rected against  us  by  the  interests 
which  resent  our  relations  with 
a  continent  which  they  have  long 
held  as  their  own.  The  Germans 
have  by  no  means  quit  South 
America.  Their  banks  and  their 
interlocking  commercial  institu- 
tions are  still  doing  business,  and 
they  are  preparing  feverishly  to 
meet  the  demands  which  the  end 
of  the  war  will  bring.  Their 
propaganda  system  is  flourishing 
in  South  America  as  it  flourished 
in  the  United  States  during  the 
first  three  years  of  the  great  war. 
It  is  just  as  complex  and  thor- 
ough, and  recently  has  been  in- 
tensified with  the  United  States 
as  the  particular  target. 

It  was  for  the  puppose  of  or- 
ganizing machinery  with  which 
to  combat  this  propaganda  that  I 
recently  spent  seven  and  a  .half 
months  in  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Ar- 
gentine, Paraguay,  Chile,  Peni, 
Bolivia  and  Ecuador,  and  I  would 
like  to  explain  just  what  machin- 
ery was  effected,  and  just  what 
German  propaganda  it  is  oppos- 
ing. 

When  I  arrived  in  South  Amer- 
ica last  February  I  found  that 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the 
nations  of  the  entente  Allies  and 
the  Germans  had  both  been  con- 
ducting vigorous  propaganda  cam- 
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paigns  everywhere.  For  four 
years  the  people  of  these  neutral 
countries  had  been  argued  at  from 
both  sides,  throi^h  every  known 
•  medium.  Books  had  been  issued, 
arguments  -and  accusations  and 
counter-accusations  made,  until 
the  people,  though  not  war 
weary,  appeared  to  be  somewhat 
propaganda  weary. 

My  instructions  from  Mr. 
Creel  had  been  brief  but  explicit. 
I  was  told  to  arrange  some  edu- 
cational system  by  which  South 
America  could  hear  regularly  and 
completely  America's  story.  I 
was  told  that  I  would  be  fur- 
nished with  wireless  and  cable 
news,  with  photographs  and  mov- 
ing pictures,  and  in  fact,  with 
every  publicity  medium  which  I 
believed  essential.  First  and  last, 
it  was  to  be  remembered  that 
what  we  wanted  to  tell  the  South 
Americans  was  the  truth.  After 
we  had  done  that  they  could  form 
their  own  opinions. 

Before  explaining  the  system 
which  I  finally  worked  out  and 
installed  in  the  capitals  of  the 
South  American  republics,  I 
would  like  to  say  something  about 
German  propaganda  there.  As 
everywhere  else,  German  propa- 
ganda in  South  America  is  two- 
edged.  It  has  one  division  for  de- 
ceiving the  people  and  another 
division  which  endeavors  to  in- 
terfere with  the  interior  politics 
of  the  country. 

Germany's   campaign  emanates 
from  buenos  aires 

The  press  campaign  is  con- 
ducted from  Buenos  Aires,  where 
Emilio  Tjarks,  owner  of  La 
Union  and  the  Deutsche  La  Plata 
Zeitung,  is  head  of  the  German 
publicity  system.  The  Zeitung, 
printed  in  German,  is  the  official 
mouthpiece  of  the  German  gov- 
ernment and  the  organ  o{  the 
pan-Germanists.  La  Union,  an 
afternoon  newspaper  printed  in 
the  Spanish  language,  is  the  or- 
gan for  disseminating  false  re- 
ports about  Germany  and  Ger- 
man military  successes.  La  Union 
now  has  about  15,000  circulation 
and  it  is  distributed  both  through 
regular  circulation  and  in  bun- 


dles of  from  500  to  1,000,  which 
are  sent  out  to  German  commer- 
cial houses  all  over  the  Argentine, 
Uri^uay  and  Paraguay.  These 
houses  further  distribute  these 
newspapers,  thus  managing  to 
achieve  for  La  Union  a  circulation 
and  a  value  far  beyond  its  des- 
erts. 

In  connection  with  La  Union,  a 
press  association  formed  a  year 
ago  under  the  title  of  "Prensa 
Asociada"  is  maintained  in 
Buenos  Aires  with  offices  in  San- 
tiago and  Lima.  Its  letterhead 
advertises  the  fact  that  it  has 
offices  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  and  it  sells  a  world-wide 
press  service  at  a  cost  which  does 
not  even  meet  the  interior  tele- 
graphic tolls.  The  name  Prensa 
Asociada  was  adopted  so  as  to 
deceive  the  public  into  believing 
the  organization  was  the  Asso- 
ciated Press.  Its  claim  of  offices 
in  world  capitals — and,  by  the 
way,  it  still  calls  Petrograd  St. 
Petersburg — is  entirely  false — as 
false  as  the  news  it  sends  out. 
This  news  is  rewritten  with  a 
German  angle  from  La  Prensa 
and  La  Nacion.  great  newspapers 
which  receive  full  cable  news  re- 
ports. Prensa  Asociada  has  but 
few  subscribers,  but  it  is  extend- 
ing its  offices  and  facilities,  for 
it  is  part  of  the  great  German 
press  system,  which  extends 
throughout  the  world  and  which 
.is  waiting  until  after  the  war  to 
begin  a  concerted'  campaign  to 
rehabilitate  Germany  in  the. eyes 
of  the  world. 

In  addition  to  this  press  asso- 
ciation, Tjarks  sends  out  daily 
under  his  own  name  a  news  re- 
port that  goes  to  German  mer- 
chants in  the  remotest  parts  of 
South  America.  These  news  re- 
ports are  posted  up  in  clubs  and 
in  stores  and,  until  recently,  fur- 
nished in  many  cases  the  sole 
news  reports  which  reached  these 
sections.  In  Chile  the  Germans 
have  newspapers  which  they  own 
or  which  are  subsidized,  and  these 
newspapers  are  widely  circulated, 
through  the  German  commercial 
houses,  thus  making  them  more 
effective  than  their  contents  or 
make-up  warrants. 
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There  is  in  each  country  in 
South  America  a  "Volksbund," 
an  association  of  Germans  or- 
ganized for  political  purposes.  In 
Chile  this  organization  has  its 
own  list  of  candidates  known  to 
be  friendly  to  Gennany  and  it 
wages  an  active  political  war  on 
all  opposed  to  it.  In  Chile  ana 
the  Argentine  German  clergy  are 
active  in  churches  and  schools, 
and  recently  German  educators 
met  in  the  Argentine  and  gravely 
discussed  the  formation  of  a  se-- 
ries  of  schools  for  Argentine 
^outh  which  would  inculcate  them 
with  "Germanism."  These 
schools  were  to  have  a  special 
division  for  sons  of  Germans  in 
the  Argentine,  which  would 
teach  'them  more  of,  the  holy 
German  spirit.  The  expenses  of 
this  variegated  attempt  to  distort 
public  opinion  are  borne  by  a  se- 
ries of  graduated  taxes,  paid  by 
the  German  merchants.  In  fact, 
aU  Germans  are  taxed — and  all 
apparently  pay  willingly. 

In  inaugurating  our  educa- 
tional work,  the  Committee  on 
Public  Information  everywhere 
adopted  a  policy  of  absolute 
frankness  and  honesty,  which  has 
proven  one  of  its  greatest  assets. 
Offices  were  established  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Santi- 
ago and  in  Lima,  Peru.  There 
are  three  bases  of  operation  out 
of  each  office;  these  are  the  dis- 
tribution of  daily  wireless  and 
cable  news  reports,  the  distribu- 
tion of  cuts,  mats  and  photographs 
and  accompanying  explanatory 
mail  stories,  and  the  routing  of 
motion  pictures.  The  wireless  and 
cable  service  is  sent  out  from  New 
York  every  day  and  comprises  a 
complete  news  service  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  all  the  activi- 
ties of  the  United  States.  This 
service  is  translated  into  Spanish 
at  each  of  our  offices  in  the  capi- 
tals of  the  countries  and  is  then 
placed  on  the  telegraph  wires  and 
sent  to  the  remotest  parts  of 
South  America.  There  is  hardly 
a  daily  newspaper  at  the  end  of 
a  telegraph  line  in  any  of  the 
countries  I  have  just  mentioned 
that  does  not  receive  daily  a  di- 
rect and  carefully  edited  news 


service  ^  from  the  United  States. 
In  addition  these  same  newspa- 
pers receive  daily  cuts,  mats  or 
photographs,  according  to  their 
needs  and  specially  chosen  arti- 
cles descriptive  of  activities  in 
the  United  States. 

This  same  service  is  extended 
to  the  periodical  publications. 
Articles  of  timely  topical  interest 
on  commerce,  finance,  ergineering 
—even  religion — are  supplied  the 
magazines  of  South  America  reg- 
ularly. 

PHOTOGRAPHY   HELPS  • 

_  There  is  maintained  in  Argen- 
tina, Uruguay,  Paraguay,  Chile, 
Peru,  Bolivia  and  Ecuador  a  cir- 
cuit of  war  photographs.  These 
photographs  are  mounted  on 
easels  containing  twelve  to  fif- 
teen photographs,  and  they  are 
displayed  as  regular  attractions, 
particularly  in  the  remote  places 
where  the  moving  picture  does  not 
penetrate.  The  distribution  has 
been  so  worked  out  that  these  pic- 
tures are  changed  once  a  week 
and,  in  many  instances,  form  the 
main,  attraction  of  the  hamlet.  A 
pictorial  service  is  also  main- 
tained. This  pictorial  service  con- 
sists of  particularly  striking  pho- 
tographs enlarged  to  about  12  x 
18,  bearing  a  printed  explanatory 
caption  in  large  letters.  It  is 
similar  to  the  weekly  illustrated 
news  service  which  is  used  as  an 
advertising  medium  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Pershing's  Crusaders,  America's 
Answer  and  a  weekly  Allied  War 
Review  are  being  routed  over  the 
continent.  Men  specially  trained 
in  motion-picture  distribution  and 
advertising  have  been  sent  to 
South  America  to  supervise  this 
work. 

There  is  hardly  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  any  American  firm  in  the 
Argentine,  Chile  or  in  Peru 
which  does  not  carry  in  it  as  an 
enclosure  some  war  literature. 
This  literature  is  carefully  chosen 
and  edited  because  of  its  time- 
liness and  it  is  changed  monthly 
so  that  the  enclosures  do  not  du- 
plicate themselves.  These  enclo- 
sures are  not  argumentative. 
They  are  plain  staterowits  of  iact. 
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A  system  of  distributing  our 
more  ambitious  booklets  and  pam- 
phlets, including  all  of  the  speech- 
es by  the  President  and  by  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  has  been 
worked  out.  All  of  the  revela- 
tions of  German  duplicity  which 
have  occurred"  in  the  United 
States  have  been  printed  and  cir- 
culated in  South  America.  Every 
important  war  speech  made  by 
President  Wilson  has  been  sent 
in  full  by  cable  to  South  America, 
carefully  translated  and  then  re- 
telegraphed  to  every  part  of  the 
continent.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  copies  of  them  have  been 
sent  out  in  pamphlet  form. 

The  Committee  on  Public  In-  ' 
formation  sends  daily  by  cable 
and  by  wireless  a  complete  resume 
of  the  activities  of  aU  the  Amer- 
ican forces  on  the  Allied  fronts, 
which  -are  sent  directly  by  its 
own  correspondents  in  Europe. 
General  March's  weekly  review 
is  telegraphed  in  full  to  the  re- 
motest hamlets  in  South  America. 

The  closest  relations  have  been 
maintained  with  editors  from  the 
beginning.  All  of  our  cable  des- 
patches and  other  communications 
are  sent  out  on  official  forms.  We 
receive  daily  at  all  of  our  South 
American  offices  queries  for  spe- 
cial articles  on  diverse  topics. 
When  they  are  not  on  hand  they 
are  cabled  for. 

In  all  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  South  America  and 
elsewhere  for  that  matter,  one  dis- 
tinct formula  has  been  laid  down 
and  adhered  to — that  is  to  tell  the 
facts,  simply,  plainly,  honestly. 

We  want  South  America  to 
know  us  better,  but  we  are  deter- 
mined that  that  knowledge  and 
friendship  shall  be  based  on  a 
mutual  confidence  built  on  the 
foundation  of  truth. 

Acting  independently  of  the 
Committee,  North  American  Press 
Associations  have  entered  South 
America  and  they  are  furnishing 
many  of  the  great  newspapers  of 
that  continent  with  a  world  news 
service.  They  are  sending  back 
to  the  United  States  competent 
and  unbiased  news  reports  of 
events  transpiring  in  South 
America.    The  net  result  of  all 


this  activity  has  been  to  bring 
the  United  States  and  South 
America  closer  together  than 
they  have  been  at  any  time  pre- 
viously. 

The  manner  in  which  we  threw- 
our  every  resource  into  the  war, 
and,  above  all,  the  magnificent 
and  sympathetic  utterances  of 
President  Wilson,  have  created 
an  impression  in  South  America 
that  cannot  be  overestimated. 
The  feeling  of  contempt  and 
fear  which  had  been  fostered  in 
them  through  years  of  carefully 
manipulated  German  propaganda 
has  been  replaced  by  a  feeling  of 
admiration  and  sympathy.  South 
Americans  want  to  be  closer  to 
us  commercially  and  politically.  I 
believe  that  the  foundation  for  a 
most  successful  relationship  has 
been  laid. 


Shave  Yourself — Buy  a  Bond 

When  the  first  "thrift"  cop;;^  began 
to  appear  for  the  fourth  Canadian  war 
loan  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Com- 
pany of  Canada  came  out  with  a  thrift 
advertisement  suggesting  a  means  by 
which  money  could  be  saved  for  loan 
investment : 

"Thrift  is  enforced  in  .the  use  of  many 
things  to-day,  such  as  flour,  sugar  and 
coal,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  limit- 
ing the  amount  one  may  buy. 

"But  thousands  of  extravagant  habits 
flourish  unchecked,  and  these  are  con- 
tributory hindrances  t:>  an  early  peace. 
Such  habits  are  accomplices  of  the 
Kaiser. 

"For  instance,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
a  man  hiring  another  man  to  shave  him. 
It  wastes  time,  money  and  vital  labor. 
You  can  shave  yourself  better  with  a 
Gillette  Safety  Bazor  in  five  minutes. 

"Buy  a  Gillette  and  wipe  out  the  dol- 
lar a  week  expense.  At  the  end  «f  a 
year  you  have  saved  practically  $52. 

"With  such  a  savmg  you  can  buy  a 
$50  War  Bond  (the  purchase  of  which 
enables  the  Government  to  produce 
15.000  cartridges),  and  you  still  have 
the  finest  razor  in  the  world,  good  for 
an  unlimited  number  of  inimitable  daily 
shaves — shaves  that  leave  the  akin  per- 
fectly smooth.  The  touch  of  the  Gillette 
is  thoroughly  agreeable  to  the  most  ten- 
der skin. 

"Thrift  will  help  to  win  the  vai. 
Gillette  Razors  are  doing  their  aharie — 
at  home  and  at  the  front." 


Miss  Donath's  New  Position 

Miss  I.  I.  Donath,  formerly  adver- 
tising manager  of  L.  W.  Sweet  &  Co., 
New  York,  has  been  apjjointed  mail- 
order promoter  and  advertising  manager 
of  B.  Gutter  &  Sons,  also  of  New  York, 
jewelers  and  diamond  merchants. 

HosledbyGOOgle 
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DAILY  PLAIN  DEALER 
At  2c 

MAKES  BIG  GAIN ! 


(Federal  Statement) 

Oct.  1.1917  Oct.  1,1918 


During  the  same  period  Cleveland's  lead- 
ing evening  paper  LOST  10,479 
second  evening  paper  gained  4,606. 


— 1913  to  1918 — the  Daily  Plain  Dealer 
gained  66,^23  copies,  which  is  1 9, 1 24 
MORE  than  the  combined  increase  of 
BOTH  of  Cleveland's  evening  papers. 

Average  for  Septemter,  1918 


DAILY.  182,033       SUNDAY.  207,984 

The  Plain  Dealer 


First  Newspaper  of  Qeveland.  Sixth  City 


165,524 


182,552 


A  Gain  of  17,028 


IN  FIVE  YEARS 


Eastern  Representative 
JOHN  WOODWARD 
Times  Bldg..  New  York  City 


Weiter»-  Representatwe 
JOHN  GLASS 
Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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/^ERMANY'S  position  in  Russia  appears  to  have 
reached  a  crisis  Uke  that  of  the  man  who  took 
the  bear  by  the  tail  and  hadn't  strength  to  hold  on 
but  didn't  dare  to  let  go.  Russian  farmers  are  resist- 
ing the  efforts  of  the  Germans  and  Bolsheviki  to  get 
possession  of  their  crops. 


More  than  a  million  of 
Comfort's  farmer  subscribers  have 
been  working  overtime  to  harvest 
their  grain  and  cotton  crops  for 
Uncle  Sam's  use. 


*  * 


Comfort's  army  of  rural  readers  are  buying 
Liberty  Bonds  and  W.  S.  S.  and  now,  since  the  harvest, 
have  time  to  read  ads  and  the  money  and  will  to 
patronize  advertisers. 


.        «    »  » 

The  German  hyena  gloated  over 
his  work  of  destruction  as  he  prowled 
among  the  ruins  of  devastated  France 
last  summer  and  thanked  God  that 
the  Fatherland  had  been  spared  the 
horrors  of  invasion,  but  the  dread  of 
it  is  looming  big  to  him  now. 
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Comfort  readers  are  loyal,  optimistic  and 
prosperous  in  producing  the  food  to  win  the  war. 


*    *  * 


The  British  lion's  successful 
Turkey  drive  on  the  plain  of 

Armageddon,  in  Palestine,  was 
timely  for  the  Allies'  Thanksgiving. 


*  * 


Comfort  subscribers  are  marketing  turkeys, 
geese,  ducks  and  chickens  for  the  nation's  Thanks- 
giving feast. 


Thanksgiving  will  find  less  absentees  from  the 
family  circle  on  the  farms  than  in  other  homes. 
Farming  is  the  basic  war  industry  and  it  requires 
the  combined  services  of  .the  entire  family. 


Comfort  reaches  the  greatest 
number  of  prosperous  Farm  Homes 
of  any  paper^  in  America  and  it  is 
there  that  advertisers  will  find  more 
stability  than  in  any  other  class  in 
the  community. 


W.  H.  GANNETT,  Pub.,  Inc., 


Augusta,  Maine 


WALTER  ILJEHl[US,.fr..  Rq«MlifiH 


FUNK  H.1H0IUS,  RqraaAfoi 
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"And,  after  all,  it  is  style  alone 
try  which  posterity  will  judge 
of  a  great  work." 


—ISAAC  DISRAEU. 


AT  IS  IT-^STYLE  ALONE 


— any  ordinary  man  may  print, 
but  if  you  want  a  great  <worky  that 
will  go  down  to  posterity  and  be 
useful  and  profitable  in  the  present, 
we  invite  you  to  see  the  most  com- 
plete up-to-date  printing  establish- 
ment, occupying  nearly  two  acres  in 
the  Printing  Crafts  Building,  Eighth 
Avenue,  Thirty-third  to  Thirty^ 
fourth-  Street,  New  York  City* 

The  greatest  power  on  earth  is  the  printing 
and  pubUshing  of  splendid  literature,  and 
especially  does  our  government  and  others 
use  it  to  put  across  Liberty  Loans  and  Red 
Cross  prives.  It  is  the  power  that  moves 
the  world,  and  you  want  the  best. 

* 

CHARLES  FRANaS  PRESS 
Printing  and  Binding 

PRINTING  CRAFTS  BUILDING  -  NEW  YORK 


Phone  3210  Greeley 


Cutting  Out  the  Extras  in  Selling 

Necessity  Brings  About  Another  Worth-While  Reform 


IN  selling,  says  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board,  "extras"  should 
be  cut  out  or  frankly  treated  as 
extras.  This,  in  effect,  is  the 
principle  laid  down  as  a  means 
of  war-time  economy,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  it  will 
not  exert  lasting  influence.  If 
the  public  is  educated  in  the  war 
period  not  to  expect  the  inclusion 
of  a  poker  or  a  shovel  with  the 
purchase  of  a  stove  or  range,  it 
is  plausible  that, the  same  public 
may  never  again  have  the  same 
insistence,  when  purchasing  a 
piano,  for  a  "thrown-in"  in  the 
guise  of  a  bench  or  roll-cabinet, 
nor  expect  a  dozen  blades  as  a 
perquisite  of  a  safety  razor  pur- 
chase. 

The  disposition  to  discourage 
the  donation  of  "extras"  as  good 
measure  in  selling  is  the  latest 
addition  to  the  code  of  merchan- 
dising ethics  that  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board  is  endeavoring  to  es- 
tablish. It  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  parallel  effort  of 
earlier  origin  to  persuade  manu- 
facturers to  eliminate  superflu- 
ous, slow-selling  lines,  styles  and 
models.  That  movement  likewise 
constitutes  a  cutting  out  of  ex- 
tras, but  it  is  an  entirely  different 
sort  of'  extras  from  those  aimed 
at  in  the  latest  reform.  In  the 
one  case  the  aim  -is  to  disregard 
the  whims  of  the  insignificant 
proportion  of  buyers  who  have 
preferred  left-hand  plows  or  six- 
teen-inch  gloves,  but  who  have 
stood  ready  to  pay  for  indulgence 
of  their  peculiarities.  In  the  other 
case  the  insistence  is  for  ■  an 
abandonment  of  a  something-for- 
nothing  policy  that  has  no  better 
justification  than  accepted  trade 
custom  or  competitive  endeavor. 

In  a  way,  the  present  appeal 
wherein  certain  manufacturers 
ar«  besought  to  cut  out  the  use 
of  "extras"  as  inducements  in 
selling^  via  retailers  is  on  all  fours 
with  the  pressure  that  is  being 
brought  to  bear  upon  retail  mer- 
chants to  treat  delivery  service, 


deferred  payments,  etc.,  as  "ex- 
tras," to  be  paid  for  over  and 
above  the  basic  price  of  the  com- 
modity involved.  The  Conserva^ 
tion  Division  of  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board  has  for  some  time 
past  sought  to  bring  the  store-' 
keepers  of  the  nation  to  the  point 
where  instead  of  pricing  goods  on 
a  basis  that  permits  installment 
selling,  special  delivery,  liberal 
exchange,  etc.,  they  will  peg 
prices  at  the  cash-and-carry  notch 
and  will  make  appropriate  charges 
for  any  concessions  from  that 
standard.  Now  attentiott  is  being 
turned  to  manufacturers  with 
somewhat  the  same  dbiective.  , 

FALSE  PBACTICES  IN  SELLING  GIVES 
WAY 

At  Washington  they  will  tell 
you  that  the  omnipotent  consid- 
eration of  saving  iron  and  steel- 
has  been  the  motive  in  the  issu- 
ance of  such  summons  as  Ihat 
to  the  manufacturers  of  fur- 
naces henceforth  to  furnish  only' 
as  "extras"  such  accessories 
as  scrapersi  draft  regulators,' 
chains,  etc.,  and  that  by  which 
manufacturers  of  kerosene  cook- 
ing stoves  are  admonished  no 
longer  to  give  good  measure 
in  the  form  of  splasher  backs, 
removable  drip  pans,  etc.  In  the 
background^  however,  there  is 
the  -conviction  that  it  is  the  part 
of  sound  business  as  well  as  of 
conservation  of  material  to  make 
no  customer  pay  for  what  he  does 
not  really  want.  The  feeling  of 
the  trade  experts  who  have 
studied  this  whole  question  for 
the  War  Industries  Board  is  that 
the  ultimate  consumer  who  wants ' 
what  must  be  accounted  "extras" 
is  usually  willing  to  pay  for  the 
adjimcts  as  such.  Such -is  human 
nature,  indeed,  that  the  customer 
who  finds  his  pleasure  in  outfit- 
ting as  some  women  do  in  shop- 
ping may  actually  prefer  to  make' 
supplementary  purchases,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Ford  owner  with 
a  weakness  for  accessories.  On 
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the  other  hand,  the  forcing  of 
"extras"  on  customers  who  do 
not  want  them  is  held  to  be  sheer 
waste  and  conducive  to  unhealthy 
merchandising  standards. 

Some  of  the  "extras"  that  have 
figured  in  transactions  between 
manufacturers  and  retailers  are 
likewise  to  be  discouraged.  Not 
content  with  condemning  the  waste 
represented  by  the  use  of  dummy 
boxes,  etc.,  Chairman  Baruch,  of 
the  War  Industries  Board,  has 
served  notice  upon  the  manufac- 
turers of  leather  gloves  and  mit- 
tens that  in  boxing  their  goods 
they  must  henceforth  dispense 
with  all  false  bottoms,  centre  and 
end  blocks  and  dividing  card- 
boards and  must  use  side  bands 
only  when  necessary  to  preserve 
the  merchandise  from  injury. 

The  movement  at  Washington 
to  cut  out  "extras"  in  selling  is 
construed  to  embrace  revision  of 
the  plan  whereby  a  manufacturer 
affords  to  the  ultimate  consumer 
a  choice  or  selection  in  the  matter 
of  incidental  features.  This  is 
the  significance  of  the  order  just 
issued  notifying  manufacturers 
that  each  firm  in  the  trade  is 
privileged  to  make  as  a  supple- 
ment to  oil  cooking  stoves  either 
an  all-steel  portable  oven  or  a 
portable  oven  with  glass  doors, 
but  is  not  expected  to  put  both 
designs  at  the  disposition  of  cus- 
tomers. This  cult — likewise  ex- 
pressed in  the  proviso  that  no 
one  manufacturer  shall  hence- 
forth put  out  both  drop-door  and 
swing-door  models — will  doubt- 
less find  favor  with  business  men 
who  hold  that  undue  range  of 
selection  only  tends  to  retard 
choice  on  the  part  of  customers 
as  well  as  oblige  the  small  dealer 
to  carry  a  heavier  stock  than 
may  be  to  his  liking. 


Advertising  to  Ensure 
Prestige 

IN  considering  lumber  advertis- 
ing to-day  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  chief  market  is 
now  through  new  and  abnormal 
channels — fewer  buyers  and  larger 


units  of  purchase.  This  makes  it 
a  matter  of  super-importance  to 
maintain  our  prestige  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  are  temporarily  out 
of  the  market.  We  must  continue 
unremittingly  to  cultivate  their 
good  opinions,  of  both  lumber 
and  lumbermen,  so  that  we  may 
keep  them  vaccinated  against  both 
loss  of  interest  in  us  and  a  likely 
increase  of  faith  in  such  compet- 
ing materials  as  wisely  continue 
to  pay  public  opinion  the  compli- 
ment of  asking  for  its  favor. 

Furthermore,  we  should  keep 
in  mind  that  there  is  practically 
no  end.uring  good-will  value  in- 
herent in. most  of  the  great  Gov- 
ernment purchases.  Certain  spe- 
cies of  wood,  of  course,  are  find- 
ing new  adaptabilities  which  may 
lead  to  permanent  outlets,  but  in 
the  main,  there  is  a  lack  of  the 
lingering  advertising  value  that 
clings  to  the  small  sale  for  normal 
uses.  For  this  reason  alone,  it 
is  more  than  ever  a  moment  for 
acting  with  vigor  in  support  of  the 
best  foresight  we  can  muster. 

There  liever  was  a  period  when 
lumber  could  so  profitably  be  ad- 
vertised, by  any  and  all  means 
— never  a  time  when  the  econom- 
ic and  political  status  of  the  in- 
dustry could  so  easily  be  ele- 
vated and  fortified,  never  a  time 
when  lumber  as  a  material  could 
insure  future  commercial  divi- 
dends by  so  easy  a  course  .of  ad- 
vance cultivation  as  is  ready  to 
hand  in  courageous  and  conserva- 
tive advertising. 

The  spirit  and  the  impulse  to 
build  is  shortly  to  be  the  regenera- 
tive agency  of  the  wor/t/-— as  it  has 
always  been  its  mother-and-father- 
feeling — its  solace,  its  encourage- 
ment and  the  genesis  of  its  pride 
and  happiness.  There  is  something 
in  this  matter  that  is  d'ee'per  than 
politics,  more  stimulating  than  cold 
economics  and  more  penetrating 
than  mere  expediency. 

It  requires  more  energy  to  start 
a  fly-wheel  than  to  keep  it  going. 
"To-day"  comes  first;  "to-day"  is 
war.  But  only  the  very  young 
child  is  oblivious  of  a  "to-mor- 
row." It  is  yours  to  choose  your 
own  kind  of  a  to-morrow. — John 
Bekeh  Crosby. 
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Looking  Ahead  in  Aircraft  Adver- 
tising • 

Evidence  That  the  Industrj*  Will  Stay  and  Grow 

By  Donald  McLeod  Lay 

Of  the  Society  of  Automobile  Engineers,  Kcw  York 


AFTER  the  war  it  will  not  be 
long  before  our  magazines 
and  newspapers  will  be  carrying 
aircraft  advertising,  perhaps  equal 
in  volume  to  that  of  the  automo- 
bile industry  in  peace  times. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
wonderful  progress  made  in  the 
design  and  construction  o£  air- 
craft, both  airplanes  and  dirigi- 
bles, since  they  became  such  a 
potent  factor  in  military  and 
naval  operations.  Because  of  the 
imperative  requirements-  of  war 
there  can  be  no  commercial 
market  for  aircraft  and  their  ac- 
companying accessories'  and  sup- 
plies until  peace  is  declared. 

Progressive  aeronautic  engi- 
neers and  manufacturers  of  air- 
craft, however,  are  looking  be- 
yond the  present,  They  realize 
the  temporary  character  of  the 
war  market  and  that,  while  there 
will  continue  to  be  a  steady  de- 
mand for  their  products  for  mili- 
tary and  naval  equipment  of 
countries  all  over  the  world,  this 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  keep  their 
huge  pljuits  and  costly'  organiza- 
tions busy  on  a  profitable  basis. 
For  this  reason  they  are  already 
planning  to  put  the  industry  on 
a  commercial  footing. 

As  Lord  Montagu  of  Beaulieu, 
formerly  vice-chairman  of  the 
Joint  Naval  and  Military  Board 
in  Control  of  the  Aerial  Service 
of  the  British  Government,  and 
one  of  the  world's  leading  au- 
thorities on  practical  aeronautical 
science,  said  in  Collier's  Weekly 
for  February  23: 

"One  of  the  few  useful  results 
of  the  present  world-wide  strug- 
gle will  be  the  progress  which*  war 
has  effected  in  the  matter  of  air- 
craft. ,  '.  .  The  airplane  achiev- 
ing 130  miles  an  hour,  the  air- 
plane carrying  twenty  people,  com- 
fortably and  i-egularly  on  a  sched- 
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uled  non-stop  flight  of  600  miles, 
the  airplane  as  an  annihilator  of 
distance,  will  persist  in  an  im- 
proved form.  .  .  .  .The  long-dis- 
tance bomb-carrier,'  with  its  load 
of  600  to  2,000  pounds,  can, carry 
any  other  form  of  weight  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  postal  mat- 
ter, passengers  or  valuable  light 
merchandise  should  not  be  con- 
veyed by  air  .  .  . 

''No  one,  not  even  the  most 
sanguine,  can  foresee  the  im- 
mense development  of  transcon- 
tinental and  transmarine  flying, 
the  use  that  will  be  made  of.  avi- 
ation in  everyday  life." 

The  success  of  the  lairplane 
mail  service  in*  regular  operation 
between  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia and  Washington,  and  now 
being  extended  to  Chicago,  is  a 
forceful  indication  of  what  we 
may  expect  in  peace  times  when 
the  art  of  aviajion  shall  have  at' 
tained  a  more  ^advanced  stage  of 
development. 

AIR  MAIL  SERVICE  IS  PRACTICAL 

A  little  incident'  that  occurred 
the  other  day  will  illustrate  the 
value  ,of  the  service  rendered  by 
these, '  mail  planes,  as  compared 
with  the  most  rapid  means  of 
communicating  written  messages 
now  in  common'' use: 

A  New  -  York  manufacturer 
who'  is  executing  some  Govern- 
ment contracts,  made  a  trip  to 
Washington.  He  was  detained 
a  day  longer  than,  he  had  ex- 
pected. Lest  his  wife  be  alarmed 
at  his  failure  to  return,  he  sent 
her  a  telegram  and  also  a  letter 
by  the  airplane  mail  service,  ex- 
plaining the  delay.  When  he 
reached  home  he  found  that  the 
letter  had  arrived  nearly  three 
hours  before  the  telegram. 

In  an  article  in  the  October  is- 
sue of  Flying,  disc_ussing  the  fu- 
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ture  of  the  aeronautic  industry, 
■Ilenry  Woodhouse,  Governor  of 
the  Aero  Club  of  America,  points 
out  tha^  within  two  years,  if 
the  development  of  aerial  mail 
lines  is  vigorously  continued,  "we 
can  expect  to  be  able  to  use  50 
per  cent  of  the  entire  ou^ut  of 
aircraft  for  cpmmercial  pur- 
poses. 

"Now  that  we  have  airplanes 
capable  of  lifting  fifteen  tons  and 
going  at  a  speed  of  about  10(J 
miles  per  hour,"  he  continues, 
"and  the  Air  Service  com- 
prises over  lO.OCH)  aviators, .  and 
the  non-flying  personnel  numbers 
over  100,000  men,  the  general  ap- 
lication  of  aircraft  for  transpor- 
tation is  to  come  fast." 

At  the  inception  of  the  automo- 
bile industry  many  predicted  that 
serviceable  motor  cars  could 
never  be  made  at  a  price  within 
the  reach  of  any  but  the  wealthy. 
The  same  land  of  predictions  are 
to  be  heard  at  present  in  regard 
to  airplanes,  and  they  have  no 
more  value  than  those  made  con- 
cerning the  motor  vehicle.  There 
is  an  engineer  in  New  York  to- 
day who  has  complete  plans  drawn 
up  and  patented  not  only  for  a 
type  of  airplane  which  can  hover, 
rise  and  land  without  running 
along  the  ground,  but  also  for  a 
small,  serviceable  and  economical 
plane  which  can  be  built  and  put 
oh  the  market  for  $700. 

When  it  is  possible  to  buy  a 
practical  airplane  at  a  price  nearly 
as  low  .as  that  of  an  automobile, 
to  be  conservative,  it  Is  easy  to 
imagine  how  rapidly  the  market 
will  grow  to  embrace  all  parts  of 
the  world.  But,  to  tell  the  people 
forming  that  potential  market 
that  flying  machines  exist  which 
are  suited  to  their  purposes  and 
within  their  means,  the  manufac- 
turers must  advertise  their  prod- 

■  UGt  A  few  isolated  advertise- 
ments, or  comprehensive  but  brief 
campaigns,   will  not  carry  their 

■  message  effectively.    Just  as  in 

■  the  case  of  the  automobile  indus- 

■  try,  it  will  mean  a  steadily  in- 
'  creasing   volume   of  advertising, 

competition  in  selling  and  all  the 
sales  conditions  attending  quan- 
ttity  manufacturis. 


The  large  manufacturers  of 
aircraft  are  preparing  for  a  rap- 
id commercial  development  in 
this  field  after  the  war.  Some 
of  their  advertisements  are  based 
on  these  plans  for  the  future. 
The  Wright-Martin  Aircraft  Cor- 
poration, for  example,  is  running 
a  series  of  advertisements  in  New 
York  newspapers  for  skilled 
workers,  the  following  being  typ- 
ical of  the  copy  appeal  used: 

TOOLMAKERS I 

,      WHY   NOT  TAKE  A  JOB  WITH  A 

FtrroM? 

We  are  butlding  aeroplanes  to-day,  and 
you  will  find  us  working  at  the  same 
job  to-morrow  I  We  are  seeking  to  build 
up  the  strongest  organization  iti  Amer- 
ica of  skilled  toolmakers.  The  close  of 
the  war  will  only  mean  the  beginning 
of  our  great  labor.    Come  to 

WRIGHT-MARTIN 

Of  course  the  market  will  be 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  low- 
priced  machines  any  more  than 
the  low-priced  cars  monopolize 
the  motor  car  field.  Corporations 
making  a  business  of  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers,  express 
packages,  etc.,  will  require  ex- 
pensive, large-capacity  machines. 
There  will  be  a  big  demand  for 
fast  fliers  for  the  costal  service 
of  countries  all  over  the  globe. 
Wealthy  people  will  want  lux- 
urious special  planes,  and  others 
who  can,  afford  it  will  continue 
to  demand  something  more  .elabo- 
rate than  the  small  machines 
which  might  be  termed  the  "fliv- 
vers of  the  sky."  "Sports"  and 
speed-maniacs  will  not  be  satis- 
fied with  the  ordinary  run  of 
flying  machines.  For  their  use 
unusually  fast  types  will  be  need- 
ed. This  naturally  suggests  that 
when  air  travel  is  an  everyday 
affair  regulation  will  be  necessary 
and  traffic  rules — probably  inter- 
national in  application — will  be 
put  into  force.  One  interesting 
feature  of  these  rules  will  be  th^ir 
setting  certain  altitudes  for  each 
class  of  machines,  depending  up- 
on speed,  character  of  service, 
etc.  This  will  be  accompanied 
by  the  establishment  of  regular 
air  routes.  To  supervise  this 
aerial  traffic,  flying  police  will  be 
necessary  and  a  special  type  of 
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Getting  the  Most  Out  of  Automobile 
Advertising  in  Cleveland 

The  newspaper  that  pays  automobile 
advertisers  will  pay  all  classes  of  advertisers 

By  JAMES  ROBERT  McCUTCHEON 

CLEVELAND  is  recognized  as  the  second  largest 
automobile  manufacturing  center  and  one  of  the 
greatest  automobile  and  accessories  consumer 
markets  in  the  United  States.  It  is^  virtually 
speaking,  "The  City  of  Automobiles,"  as  well  as 
one  of  greatly  diversified  manufacturing  interests.  The 
volume  of  sales  made  by  dealers  in  automobiles,  trucks, 
tires  and  supplies  amounts  to  an  almost  inconceivable  total 
yearly.  Naturally,  newspaper  advertising  and  newspaper 
service  to  owners  and  prospective  buyers  through  news- 
papers and  special  automobile  sections  have  fumisbed  the 
foundation  upon  which  manufacturers  and  dealers  have 
built  an  amazingly  large  business. 

In  an  effort  to  analyze  the  Cleveland  newspaper  situation, 
relative  to  automobile  and  automobile  accessories,  "News- 
paperdom"  has  made  a  canvass  of  a  large  number  of  the 
most  important  automobile  and  accessories  dealers  in  Cleve- 
land. The  letters  written  in  response  to  inquiries  show  that 
the  Cleveland  "News"  and  the  Cleveland  "Sunday  News- 
Leader"  are  recognized  as  big  factors  in  Cleveland's  auto- 
mobile and  accessories  consumption  market.  The  following 
letters  represent  but  a  minor  percentage  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  letters  readily  obtainable.  They  illustrate,  neverthe- 
less, the  faith  advertisers  have  in  the  productive  qualities  of 
the  circulation  of  the  Cleveland  "News"  and.  the  Cleveland 
"Sunday  News-Leader." 


Firestone  Tire  &  Bubliflr  Companr 

"Newspaperdom,"  Gentlemen :  The 
Cleveland  "News"  and  "Sunday  Leader" 
are  excellent  mediums  for  automobile 
and  kindred  advertising.  They  have  a 
fine  circulation  among  the  best  people 
in  tbe  Cleveland  district  and  we  always 
use  them  when  we  go  into  that  terri- 
tory. They  have  a  particularly  fine  staff 
of  men  connected  with  their  institution 
— men  who  go  out  of  their  way  to  please 
customers  and  advertisers.  Unfortunate- 
ly, that  cannot  be  said  about  all  papers. 
—EDW.  BABCOCK,  Adv.  Mgr. 


"Willys- Overland,  Inc.  (Overland) 

"Newspaperdom,"  Gentlemen:  Our 
opinion  of  the  Cleveland  "News"  and 
Sunday  "Leader"  as  an  advertising  me- 
dium: It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to 
express  our  opinion  in  reference  to  either 
of  the  papers, 'as  we  believe  owing  to 
the  fact  that  both  our  new  and  used  car 
advertising  appears  in  both  papers  every 
Saturday  and  Sundajr  and  that  this  alone 
will  express  our  opinion  of  these  two 
papers.  Cleveland  has  so  few  newspa- 
pers that  we  get  equal^  good  results 
from  each  one  of  them,  but  we  like  the 
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"News"  very  well  because  of  the  care- 
ful  service  they  have,  given  us  in  .taking 
care  of  our  advertising,  that  is,  in 
making  up  ads  and  furnishing  us  with 
proofs,  etc.      H.  R.  BECKENEACH. 

The  F.  E,  Stuyvesant  Motor  Company 
(Hudson,  Maxwell,  Chalmers,  and 
Milburn  Electric) 

"Ncwspaperdom,"  Gentlemen :  The 
rate  for  advertising  in  the  Cleveland 
"News"  and  "Sunday  Leader"  as  a  com- 
bination advertising  medium  is  about  the 
same  price  as  the  Plain  Dealer"  alone, 
and  we  consider  the  combination  much 
better  In  the  two  than  it  would  be  in 
the  "Plain  Dealer."  The  Cleveland 
"News"  and  "Sunday  Leader"  have  im- 
proved wonderfully  in  the  past  two  years 
and  carry  a  great  deal  of  automobile  ad- 
vertising, I  believe  no  one  would  make 
a  mistake  in  advertising  in  one  or  both 
of  them.— F.  E.  STtlYVESANT. 

The  Simmons  Hotor  Car  Company 
(Chandler) 

"Newspaperdom,"  Gentlemen:  In  the 
paat  two  years  we  have  used  the  "News" 
and  "Sunday  Leader"  in  Cleveland  and 
found  that  as  a  medium  for  automobile 
interests  they  have  produced  excellent 
results  for  our  company.  Tbey  have  at 
all  times  furnished  a  news  service  of 
great  interest  to  automobile  owners,  pros- 
pective purchasers  and  distributors  them- 
selves, and  our  opinion,  as  expressed 
above,  1  believe  represents  the  opinion, 
of  the  automobile  interests  in  Cleveland. 

CHAS.  H.  SCHREIBER. 

-Th6  Ohio  Oldsmoblle  Company  (Olds- 
iiio1)ile) 

"Newspaperdom,"  Gentlemen :  With 
reference  to  the  Cleveland  "News"  and 
"Sunday  Leader"  as  advertising  me- 
diums tor  automobiles.  We  have  been 
using  these  mediums  ever  since  last  Au- 
gust and  the  writer  has  always  been  im- 
pressed  with  the  straightforward  manner 
in  which  they  have  handled  our  account. 
They  are  competent  and  willing  to  co- 
operate with  the  advertiser  in  every  way 
possible,  and  we  are  frank  to  admit  that 
we  are  pleased  with  the  service  that  they 
are  rendering  us.      L.  K.  AUSTIN. 

The  Cuyalioga  BaldB  Oompany  (Kissel 

Za-r) 

"Newspaperdom,"  Gentlemen:  We 
are  very  much  in  favor  of  the  Saturday 
"News"  and  "Sunday  Leader"  as  ad- 
vertising mediums  for  automobile  in- 
terests. We  have  been  especially  pleased 
with  the  results  obtained  the  past  two 
years  from  advertising  in  these  papers. 
We  bdiere  the  Saturday  "News  espe- 
cially is  one  of  the  best  mediiuns  and 
are  also  particularly  pleased  with  the 
"Sunday  Leader."  While  we  are  friendly 
with  all  of  the  newspapers  and  while  the 
'results  are  good  from  the  other  papers, 
we  are  particularly  pleased  with  the 
"News"  and  "Leader. '^—E.  M.  BUEHL, 
Manager, 

The  Keighhors  Motor  Company 
(Dodge) 

"Newspaperdom,"  Gentlemen :  We 
have  used  the  "Leader-News"  advertis- 


ing columns  ever  since  we  have  been  in 
business,  and  feet  that  we  have  been  am- 
ply justified  in  doing  so. — ^M.  L.  BRIDG- 

MAN. 

The  Stearns  Uotor  ^ales  Oompuiy 

(Stearns) 

"Newspaperdom/'  Gentlemen:  We 
consider  both  the  Cleveland  "News"  and 
the  "Sunday  Leader"  excellent  advertis- 
ing mediums  indeed.  In  our  opinion  both 
these  papers  stand  very  well  with  the 
reading  public  here.  We  use  them  quite 
extensively. 

H.  B.  FLEMING. 

The  C.  B.  Baker  Oompany  (Stevens 
and  Little  Giant  Trucks} 

"Newspaperdom,"  Gentlemen:  I  have 
advertised  in  the  Cleveland  "News"  a 
number  of  years  and  I  consider  it  a 
very  good  mediurn  for  advertising  au- 
t^imobileS:  It  is  known  among  automo- 
bile interests  as  a  live  wire.  While  I 
have  not  advertised  until  just  recently 
in  the  Cleveland  "Leader,"  I  consider 
this  a  very  good  paper  and  the  combina- 
tion of  the  Cleveland  "News"  and  Cleve- 
land "Leader"  I  think  is  especially  good. 
— C.  R.  BAKER. 

The  Judd  Automobile  Company  (TTied 

Cars) 

"Newspaperdom,"  Gentlemen:  In  our 
opinion  the  Cleveland  "News"'  and 
"Sunday  Leader"  are  of  great  service  to 
us  as  advertising  mediums,  and  we  use 
them  extensively.—W.  G.  WHITTIER, 
.Manager. 

The  Ameiioan  Six  Sales  Company 

"Newspaperdom,"  Gentlemen :  We 
are  pleased  to  say  that  we  have  obtained 
excellent  results  from  our  advertising 
through  the  Cleveland  "News"  and 
"Sunday  Leader;'.' 

S.  L.  STEIN. 

The  Baker  R.  &  L.  Company  (Baker 

E,  &  L.) 

"Newspaperdom,"  Gentlemen:  We 
have  always  received  excellent  service 
from  the  "News"  and  "Leader."  The 
writer  reads  both  publications  very  re- 
ligiously and  would  feel  very  much  lost 
without  these  two  newspapers. — A.  C. 
FAEH,  Adv.  IMgr. 

The  U.  &  m.  Company  (AccessorieB) 

"Newspaperdom,"  Gentlemen:  We 
consider  the  Cleveland  "News"  and 
"Sunday  Leader"  mighty  good  advertis- 
ing mediums  for  automobile  supplies. 
We  find  that  they  produce  results  and 
stand  well  with  automobile  owners — -in 
fact,  with  everybody  connected  with  the 
automobile  business.  We  continue  to  do 
business  with  them,  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  bring  us  good  results. — C.  V. 
BROWN. 

The  Elgin  Cleveland  Company 

"Newspaperdom,"  Gentlemen:  The 
writer  has  no  hesitancy  whatever  in  say- 
ing that  the  Cleveland  "News"  and 
"Sunday  Leader"  are  classed  amongst 
automobile  dealers  as  first-raters  when  it 
comes  to  results.  Their  news  service  is 
very  commendable.— N.  C.  RALPH, 
Manager. 
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machine  will  be  required  in  large 

numbers  for  their  use.  Thus,  w.e 
can  safely  prophesy  that  practically 
all  the  market  phases  of  the  auto- 
mobile industry  will  be  duplicated 
in  the  aircraft  field,  with  perhaps 
many  new  features  as  well. 

Such  a  development  of  the  air- 
plane in  a  business  way  will  mean 
not  only  a  growing  ^volume  oi  ad- 
vertising by  manufacturers  of 
complete  machines,  but  also  by 
makers  of  parts  and  supplies  and 
furnishers  of  materials.  In  fact, 
if  the  history  of  automobile  ad- 
vertising may  be  taken  as  a  cri- 
terion, the  volume  of  advertising 
from  parts  and  supply  makers 
will  exceed  that  of  the  builders 
of  machines.  Leading  manufac- 
turers in  both  classes  are  adver- 
tising extensively  to-day  in  en- 
gineering and  trade  publications 
and  occasionally  an  advertisement 
carrying  the  name  of  one  of  the 
leading  aircraft  makers  appears 
in  a  general  magazine. 

Far-sighted  men  in  both  the . 
aircraft  and  publishing  fields  val- 
ue present  conditions  only  inso- 
far as  they  serve  as  indicators  of 
the  future.  Using  them  as  a 
working  basis,  manufacturers  are 
already  planning  for  their  share 
of  the  world-wide  market  which 
will  open'  up  for  aircraft  after 
the  war. 


Advertising's  Place  in  the 
Arizona  Flan 

Phiudelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  16,  1918. 
Editor  of  Pkinters'  Ink: 

Turning  back  to  your  recent  discus- 
aion  of  the  Arizona  platt  of  maldnr  re- 
tailers mark  wholesale  prices  on  their 
goods : 

You  stated  editorially  that  the  plan 
would  work  hardship,  because  the  pub- 
lic would  not  understand  what  it  costs 
to  do  business,  and  would  feel  that  gross 
profits  wbich  were  perfectly  reasonable 
were  unreasonable. 

This  is  true,  if  everybody  lets  it  drop 
at  that  point — but  isn't  that  what  ad- 
vertising is  for,  after  all — to  make  the 
public  see  it  the  way  the  seller  does? 
And  when  the  seller  has  presented  his 
story  truthfully  and  illuminatingly  in 
the  past,  has  rot  the  public  always  re- 
sponded in  a  sincere  and  friendly  way? 

If  you  were  running  a  store  in  Ari- 
zona wouldn't  you  start  at  once  with 
every  kind  of  economical  advertising 
you  could  think  of  to  tell  your  custom- 
ers just  why  a  gross  profit  of  110  per 
cent  had  to  be  charged  on  china,  and 
10  per  cent  on  some  Other  line? 


The  Arizona  merchants  will  have  to 
learn  to  do  some  real  advertising,  that's 
all.  It  will  cost  them  money  and  pain 
to  do  it.  They'll  do  it  wrong  at  first, 
and  swear.  Then  thej^'U  learn  to  do  it 
properly,  and  first  tfim^  you  know,  in 
the  course  of  time  Arizona  will  be  a 
place  which  can  give  other  sections  of 
the  country  cards  and>  spades  on  retail 
merchandising  and  lick  the  spots  off 
them. 

American  business  has  progressed  by 
giving  the  public  information  formerly 
regarded  as  legitimate  secrets.  Let's 
just  carry  the  thing  to  the  logical  con- 
clusion. In  the  long  run  telling  the 
truth  can't  hurt.  If  it  hurts  a  bit  at  the 
moment  of  telling  that  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  truth  or  of  the  telling,  but  of 
the  error  which  preceded. 

Peiuf  Fkancis  Nowlah. 


Publishers  Volunteer  Con- 
servation 

The  meeting  of  Canadian  publishers 
with  the  Paper  Controller  in  Ottawa 
for  the  purpose  of  adopting  measures 
to  conserve  print  paper  brought  about 
a  voluntary  offer  on  the  part  of  the 
publishers.  They  agreed  to  curtail  con- 
sumption of  newsprint  for  a  period  of 
three  months.  The  Paper  Controller  was 
asked  to  take  cognizance  of  the  paper 
consumption  throughout  Canada  durmg 
this  period.  If  at  the  end  of  three 
months  the  desired  conservation  is  not 
effected,  the  Paper  Controller  will  call 
another  meeting  of  publishers  to  take  up 
the  enactment  of  regulations  along  the 
lines  of  the  suggestions  made  by  the 
Canadian  Press  Association  regarding 
percentage  reductions. 

The  Controller  announced  that  he 
would  accept  this  offer  and  would  im- 
mediatelj/  promulgate  an  order  con- 
cerning It  to  which  he  would  add  a  regu- 
lation prohibiting  the  starting  of  any  new 
newspapers  in  Canada  for  the  duration 
of  the  war  with  the  exception  of  two 
cases — that  of  the  proposed  "farmer's 
daily'*  in  Toronto  and  a  four-page  paper 
in  Montreal. 

The  Controller  also  announced  that 
for  the  present  nothing  would  be  done 
in  the  matter  of  curtailing  the  paper 
used  for  posters. 


Jesse  B.  Mehler  in  Training 
Camp 

Jesse  B.  Mehler,  vice-president  of 
the  New  York  City  Car  Advertising 
Company,  is  at  the  Officers'  Training 
Schot^  at  Cunp  Lee,  Va,  During  his 
service  in  the  army  he  will  retain  his 
interests  in  the  company  atfd  his'  office 
as  vice-president. 

Advertising  Affiliation  Post- 
pones Meeting 

The  meeting  of  the  Affiliated  Adver- 
tising Clubs,  scheduled  to  be  held  in 
Buffalo  October  25-26,  has  been  in- 
definitely postponed  on  account  of  the 
influenza  epidemic. 
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Pictorial  Revie 

And  Its  Progress 


The   November   issue  of 


PICTORIAL  REVIEW  carries 


nearly  4000  lines  more  adver- 
tising  than  any  issue  of 
PICTORIAL  REVIEW  ever 
before  published. 

The  December  issue  carries  over 
5,000  lines  more  than  the  De- 
cember, 19 1 7,  issue.  This  is 
also  by  far  the  largest  advertis- 
ing lineage  ever  carried  by 
PICTORIAL  REVIEW  in  any 
December  number. 

And  the  January,  1919,  issue, 
not  yet  closed,  already  has  over 
7,000  lines  more  copy  booked 
than  the  January,  1918,  issue. 
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B ARBOURS  ADVERTISING  RATE 
rates  which  enables  its  subscribers  to 
ized  form,  all  the  latest  **foreign"  adverti; 
papers.  A  similar  service  covering  the  Ger 
will  be  issued  within  the  next  few  months, 

Its  many  advantages — Compactness^  Accessib 
numbers  among  its  subscribers  the  following  Adv< 


Every 'Advertising  Agent  and  National  Advertiser  needs  thi 
;  prepared  for  the  coming  *  *af ter-the-war"  business. 

It  is  well  worth  investigating.     Our  representative  will  cal 


BARBOURS  ADVERTISING  RATE  SHEETS 


Anfenger-Jacobson  Adv.  Co. 

Armstrong,  Inc.,  Collin 

Atlas  Advertising  Agency 

Ayer  &  Son,  N.  W. 

Barker  Duff  &  Co. 

Bastam  Co.,  Thos.  E, 

Batten  Co.,  Inc.,  George 

Benjamin  &  Kentnor  Co. 

Berrien  Durstine  Co. 

Blackman  Ross  Co. 

Blaine-Thompson  Co. 

Bower,  Thomas  T&. 

Brooks,  Smith  &  French 

Brown,  Goodman,  Schroeder,  Taylor  Co. 

Bush  Advertising  Service 

Chappclow  Advertising  Co. 

ChRo.,  Mil.  &  St  Paul  Ry.  Co. 

Churchill-Hal!  Agency 

Clough  Adv.  Agcy,,  John  L, 

Conner  Advertising  Agency 

Cowen  Co.,  The 

Cramer-Krasselt  Co. 

Critchfield  &  Company 

Crumrine  Co.,  Arthur  M. 

D'Arcy  Advertising  Co. 

Dippy  &  Aitkin 

Dodge  Bros. 

Donovan  &  Armstrong  Co. 
Dunlap-Ward  Adv.  Co. 
Editor  S;  Publisher 
Elliott  Advertising  Service,  Inc. 
A.  W.  Ellis  Agency 
Edwin  &  Wasey  Co. 
Federal  Adv.  Agency,  Inc. 
Ferry-Hanly  Advertising  Co. 
Fisher-Euebel- Brown  Adv.  Co. 


Frank  Co.,  Alt 
Fuller  &  Smith 
Green  Co.,  Thi 
Greve,  S.,  Adv 
Guenther-Brad 
Gundlach  Adv' 
Harris-Goar  Je 
Henri,  Hurst  i 
Hudson  Motor 
Husband  &  Th 
Hower  Advert 
Hoyt's  Service 
James,  H.  E..  I 
Kastor  &  Sons 
Kelley  Co.,  Ms 
Kiernan  Co.,  T 
Koch  Adv.  Agi 
Law  Agency,  I 
Lesan  Adv.  Aj 
Lees  Co,,  The 
Lord  &  Thoma 
Lyddon  &  Hat 
Mac&Canus,  In 
Mallory,  Mitel 
M  argon- Rob  ill 
Mat  OS  Adverti 
McCann  Co.,  1 
Mcjunkin  Adi 
Merchandisinj 
Metropolitan  j 
Mitchell  Adve 
Morse  Interna 
Neal,  Inc.,  E. ' 
Nichols  Co.,  C 
O'Keefe  A  gen 
Ostenreider  A 
Palmolive  Co. 
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ETS  is  a  loose  leaf  service  of  advertising 
hand  at  all  times,  arranged  in  a  standard- 
's of  the  English  Language  Daily  News- 
agazines,  Farm  Papers  and  Trade  Papers 


ndardization  and  Accuracy — is  such  that  it  to-day 
Agents  and  National  Advertisers  : — 


Picard  &  Co. 

Pierre,  George  H. 

Power  Co.,  Edw.  M. 

Potts-Turnbuli  Adv.  Agency 

Power,  Alexander  &  Jenkins  Co. 

Presbrey  Co.,  Frank 

Proctor  &  Collier  Co, 

Randall  Co.,  Fred  M.  (2  sets) 

Rankin  Adv.  Agcy..  Wm.  H.  (2  se,~,) 

Rauli  Co.,  Richard  S. 

Redfield  Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 

Rose,  Irving  Jordan 

RuthraufF  &  Ryan,  Inc. 

ScMitz,  Joseph,  Brewing  Co,  , 

Seaman,  Frank,  Inc. 

Seeds  Co.,  Russel  M. 

Shaw-Pierce 

Shuman  Advertising  Co. 

F.  N.  Sammere  Agency 

Southwestern  Advertising  Agency  (2  sets) 

Stack  Agency 

Stewart-Davis  Advertising  Agency 
Street  &  Finney,  Inc. 
Thompson  Co.,  J.  Walter  C2  sets) 
Thonipson-Koch  Co. 
Touzalin,  Charles  H. 
Vanderhoof  &  Co. 
Von  Poettgen,  Carl  S. 
Warfield  Advertising  Agency 
Watkins  Co.,  R.  L. 
Western  Advertising  Agency 
Whitcraft  Co.,  Clark 
WUlard  Storage  Battery  Co. 
Willis-Sharpe-Kilmer  Agency 
Wood,  Putnam  &  Wood  Co. 
Woodward's,  Inc. 


they  need  it  to-day  more  than  ever  before — they  need  it. to-day 


obligation  to  you — at  your .  request. 

irated,  538  South  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


D.  (2  sels) 
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Movies  Best  Advertising 
Method  for  South  America 

From  The  Americas,  Publislied  by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  Yort 


The  Germans  are  wrong  about  Ameri- 
can Bbandonineiit  of  promotion  of  United 
States  goods  abroad  by  means  ol  adver- 
tisine.  Wfien  they  get  back  to  business  in 
faraway  parts  of  the  world,  if  ever,  they 
will  Imow  all  aboLit  it.  They  may  haFe 
noticed  a  deditip,  somewhere,  in  the  num- 
ber of  agate  lines  currently  running,  and 
it  may  or  may  not  be  gnod  business  judg- 
ment by  the  American  raanufaelurers  who 
have  seen  lit  to  slow  up  on  current  dis- 
play simply  because  they  can't  fill  orders. 
The  Germans  will  know,  it  they  come 
back,  what  America  was  really  doing  about 
advertlsinK  In  this  seneral  period  ot  ot- 
ganlzing  for  the  future. 

OfBcial  British  trade  renorts  tell  us 
tliat  the  Germans  are  planning  for  their 
trade  campaign,  and  nne  ot  the  things 
that  It  ia  said  they  wilt  do.  Is  to  use  the 
movlng-iiicttire  fllm  extentlvfely.  It  will 
be  too  bad  If  America  does  not  use  its 
own  Idea,  for  when  It  began  to  be  cotn- 
mon  to  3M  "educational"  films  showing 
how  manufaeturlng  upon  a  great  s:^ale, 
with  Intricftta  machinery,  Bcrupuloua  care 
as  to  cleanliness,  incessant  rapidity  and 
obTious  mechanical  ^clency,  was  carried 
on  in  this  country.  In  our  own  plctiire 
houses.  t1)e  uae  ut  the  film  for  simply  get- 
ting foreign  people  acquainted  with  us 
was  early  suggested.  The  Dlctur«  Is  the 
most  powerful  factor  In  advertising.  It 
can  tell  a  subtle  story  that  the  hest  word- 
user  cannot  put  across  with  anywh«-e  (Ike 
effectiveness. 

A  well-lmown  Argentine- American  law- 
yer— Argentine  in  nationality,  American 
in  location  of  his  praetiec— ivas  speaking 
before  b  conference  of  bu.siness  men,  cler- 
gymen, literary  persons  and  otiiers  a  few 
weeks  ago  on  the  problem  of  bringing 
North  and  South  Americans  Into  closer 
friendly  rel;itLorships.  Every  kind  of  plan 
had  been  tallied  about.  There  was  Gov- 
ernment diplomacy  always  futile  for  such 


purposes.  Thera  was  roligioiu  work — 
and  the  clergymen  admlttted  that  they 
did  not  advocate  open  i^gious  efforts- 
There  were  plana  Involving  an  Inter- 
change of  fine  literature,  translated  from 
Spanish  to  English  and  from  English  to 
Spanish ;  also  eschanga  libraries  In  the 
populous  centers  of  both  continents.  The 
efficacy  of  trade  was  put  forward.  The 
Arsentine  lawyer  made  a,  very  practical 
t:illi  about  the  real  advance  already  made 
in  general  atiquaintanceshlp  betweai  his 
friends  In  Buenos  Aires  and  his  friends 
iiere. 

"If  you  want  to  know  what  has  done 
more  tlian  everything  else  put  together  to 
Eive  Buenos  ALreS' s  real  interest  in  Amar- 
ica."  said  he,  "J  will  tsll  you  thai  It  wu 
the  movies. 

"America  in  our  movies  has  become 
viizy  po]>ular.  We  know  you  now.  You 
are  human  like  us.  You  have  got  us 
interested.  When  I  was  In  Buenos  Aires, 
lately,  the  thing  that  I  was  asked  over 
and  over  again,  was:  'Are  the  girls  up 
there  really  as  pretty  as  tliey  are  in  the 
pictures?'  And,  "Are  the  Anierioan  men 
all  that  handsome?'  Tlie  next  thing  Ui 
having  you  .all  down  to  see  us,  which  we 
■would  hava  thoroughly  enjoyed,  was  hav- 
ing the  movies  at  you." 

America  Is  being  adrortlsed,  as  a  na- 
tion, in  the  neivs  ot  our  wai^time  accom- 
plishments. In  industry,  in  raising  immense 
armies.  In  getting  the  millions  across  the 
ocean  so  swiftly  and  so  safely  (may  it 
continue  so  I )  and  in  the  fighting  Quality 
of  onr  new-inade  soldiers.  We  ought  to 
have  movie  Dims  of  our  normal  manufac- 
turers—the thousands  of  work-people  going 
in  and  out,  the  great  plants,  particularly 
our  intograted  mechanically -connected 
plant;,  the  processes  Of  a  hundred  kinds. 
Some  of  tiur  individual  manufacturers  will 
make  a  wurld-niarket  in  thmt  way. 


I  Ask  for  a  plan  and  scenario — 

iipatsyoa  under  no  obligation. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT 

Universal  Film  Manufacturing  Co. 

i  Largest  Mamtfactarers  and  Disirihulors  of  Industrial  Fibns 

■■  in  the  Unieerse 

j  1600  Broadway      -     -       New  York  City 
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Equitable  Enforcement  of  War 
Board^s  Rulings  on  Subscriptions 

Must  Gel  a  Uniform  Interpretation  of  Them,  Urges  A.  B.  C.  Director 

By  Stanley  Clague 

Managing  Director,  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  CHcago 


THE  printed  programme  states 
that  I  am  to  appear  before 
you  as  the  managing- director. of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circalations, 
and  that  my  subject  is  "The  Value 
of  an  A.  B.  C.  Audit." 

I  have  asked  your  president  if 
I  may  drop  my  official  title  to-day 
and  appear  before  you  as  an  in- 
dividual to  give  to  you  certain 
definite  suggestions  which  I  can 
express  as  an  individual  but  which 
I  could  not  present  as  the'  direct- 
ing manager  of  the  Audit  Bureau. 

Before  doing  so,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Inland  Press  As- 
sociation are  members  of  the  A, 
B.  C.,  it  may  be  appropriate  to 
g'ive  a  brief  account  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Bureau  since  your  last 
annual  meeting. 

The  past  year,  and  particularly 
the  last  six  months,  has  been  the 
most  successful  in  the  history  of 
your  Bureau. 

This  importance  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
in  the  advertising  and  publishing 
world  can  be  best  illustrated  by 
the  last  meeting  of  its  Board  of 
Directors  held  in  New  York  in 
September.  Sixteen  members  of 
the  Board,  representing  corpora- 
tions with  a  combined  capital 
stock  of  over  a  billion  dollars, 
travelled  18,000  miles  to  spend  a 
day  for  the  consideration  of  -  the 
new  problems  which  now  con- 
front advertisers  and  publishers. 

I  refer  to  the  rulings  .of  the 
War  Industries  Board.  I  feel  safe 
in  -."saying  that  there  is  not,  a  pub- 
lisher in  this  convention  who  is 
not  heartily  in  sympathy  with 
every  move  ,  made  by 'the;  War  In- 
dustries Board,  -and  who  is  not 
back  of  Mr.  Thomas  Donnelley  100 
per  cent  in  every  effort  to,  elimi- 

Speech  made  Oct.  IS  at  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  Inland  Press  Association, 
Chicago. 


nate  waste  and  effect  the  desired 
saving  in  paper  which  the  Gov- 
ernment has  considered  necessary 
for'  the  winning  of  the  war. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  beheve 
most  publishers  will  heartily  agree 
that  these  drastic-  rulings,  disturb- 
ing as  they  may  be''"in  "their  im- 
mediate effect,  will  prove  a  won- 
derful blessing,  to  the  'publishing 
business  long  after  the  war  has 
been  won. 

A  -Chicago  woman,  sending  her 
five*sons  to  France,  said  she  was 
proud  to  do  so  because,  to  her 
mind,  this  war  is  "God's  Laun- 
dry." And  the  laundering  proc- 
ess does  not  stop  in  the  trenches 
— it  is  going  on. through  the  entire 
civic  and  business  life  of  our 
country.  And.^in  our  business  life 
the  reforms  now  being  effected 
will  mean  cleaner,  better,  more 
profitable  business  when  normal 
conditions  return. 

But  in  putting  these  reforms — 
these  drastic  measures — into  ef- 
fect, they  should  not  operate  so 
that  the  honest  man  will  pay'  a 
penalty  for  his  honesty  and  so 
that  he  who  desires  to^skilfully 
evade. them  may  do  so  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  his  more  patriotic 
competitor. 

I  am  going  to  speak  frankly — 
and  with  no  criticism  of  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Section  of  "  the  -War 
Industries  Board,  because  tljis  di- 
vision has  done  and-'is.;. doing  a 
wonderful  work,  considering  the 
emergencies -which  it  has  had  to 
face ;  but  I  do  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  certain  phases  of  the 
matter  which  may-  warrant,  your 
taking  such-  action  as  may  guard 
your  own  interests.  ^■ 

Unfortunately  there  has  been  no 
Governmental  machine  created 
which  can  effectively  oversee  the 
carrying  out  of  these  reforms, 
and  as  the  work  to  be  aecohi- 
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plished  is  of  a  temporary  nature, 
it  is  not  possible  that  such  a  ma- 
chine will  be  created. 

We  find  ourselves,  therefore,  in 
the  same  condition  that  the  pub- 
lishing world  is  in  with  regard 
to  the  postal'law  of  August,  1912, 
requiring  the  publication  of  sworn 
statements — ^not  of  all  publica- 
tions— but  of  newspapers  only. 

You  know  and  I  know  what 
the  result  of  this  law  has  been. 
I  could  quote  case  after  case 
where  publications  have  made 
statements  to  the  Government 
which  were  afterward  proven  to 
be  incorrect.  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  quote  instances  be- 
cause the  facts  are  well  known. 

I  have  on  my  desk  to-day  a 
frank  acknowledgment  from  a 
publisher  that  his  statement  to  the 
Government  was  untrue,  and  this 
statement  was  not  corrected  until 
after  protest  had  been  made  by 
his  competitor  and  several  months 
had  elapsed  before  the  correct 
figures  eventually  appeared  in  an 
obscure  part  of  his  paper.  In  the 
meantime  the  original  statement 
had  been  used  in  soliciting  adver- 
tising, to  the  disadvantage  of  his 
competitor. 

The  point  I.  wish  to  make  is 
this — in  the  carrying  out  of  these 
rulings  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  we  should  not  have  a  repe- 
tition of  this  unfairness. 

I  wish  I  could  feel  that  this 
would  not  occur,  but  there  is  evi- 
dence which  shows  that  this  is 
likely  to  be  the  case  unless  im- 
mediate action  is  taken  by  pub- 
lishers to  prevent  it.  And  let  me 
say  here,  so  that  I  may  be  clearly 
understood — the  honorable  pub- 
lishers— and  they  are  in  the  ma- 
jority— will  carry  out  the  orders 
of  the  War  Industries  Board  on 
honor — not  only  following  the  ac- 
tual letter  of  the  order,  but  also 
the  spirit  of  the  order. 

But  there  are  others. 

EVADING  THE  BEGtJLATlON 

Take  for  instance  in  the  case 
of  cutting  off  of  arrears.  All  ar- 
rears on  newspapers  were  to  have 
been  eliminated  on  the  first  of 
October.  I  have  two  cases  in  mind 
where  the  publishers  of  papers  of 
approximately  10^000  drculation, 


cut  off  in  one  case  1700  and  in 
the  other  case  1400  subscribers, 
exactly  on  the  date  which  the 
order  specified.  Both  papers,  I 
hope,  will  eventually  renew  all 
these  subscriptions. 

But  I  also  know  of  a  publisher 
who  accepts  in-payment  of  a  year's 
subscription  a  post-dated  check — 
that  is,  a  check  payable  one  year 
from  date  to  cover  this  subscrip- 
tion. It  may  be  that  this  publisher 
is  fulfilling  the  letter  of  the  law. 
but  certainly  the  spirit  of  the 
order  is  not  being  carried  out,  by 
such  a  method. 

Other  publishers  are  accepting 
notes  for  the  extension  of  pay- 
ment of  subscriptions.  The  War 
Industries  Board  has  not  yet  defi- 
nitely ruled  on  the  question  of  the 
validity  of  notes  in  payment  of 
subscriptions,  but  it  should  be  de- 
termined and  determined  quickly, 
in  order  that  the  publisher-  who 
desires  to  do  the  right  thing  shall 
not  be  working  at  a  disadvantage. 

This  is  only  one  illustration  of 
how  the  rules  may  be  violated 
legally.  There  are  a  thousand  and 
one  ways  in  which  these  evasions 
can  be  made,  if  one  desires  to  do 
so.  But  the  majority  of  publish- 
ers do  not  desire  to  evade  the 
order.  They  do  desire,  however, 
that  the  rules  be  made  so  clear 
and  so  explicit  that  they  will  not 
■work  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
honest  publisher  and  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  publisher  who  can 
conceive  a  clever  evasion  of  the 
rulings. 

This  plea  is  made  particularly 
in  behalf  of  the  publishers  of  the 
small  town  daily  newspapers. 

I  have  in  mind  the  case  of  a 
medium-sized  town  where  the  riv- 
alry between  two  competing  pub- 
lishers is  exceedingly  keen.  Each 
is  striving  for  supremacy,  and  the 
difference  in  circulation  suprem- 
acy amounts  to  only  a  few  hun- 
dred copies.  You  can  readily  see, 
in  this  case,  if  one  publisher 
evades  the  spirit  of  the  ruling— 
not  the  actual  ruling  itself  but  the 
spirit  of  the .  ruling — how  he  can 
secure  an  advantage  to  which  he 
is  not  entitled. 

There  are  a  number  of  other 
features  in  connection  with  .the 
War   Industries   Bp*rd  ndirtgs 
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Again 


November  is  another 
number  of  HARPER'S 
Magazine  in  which  ad- 
vertisers have  invested 
a  larger  amount  than  in 
any  corresponding  num- 
ber of  the  past  ten  years. 


One  of  The  Quality  Group 
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Circulation  of 

The  Atlanta  Journal 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

U,  S,  Government  Statements 

Week  day  average  for  six  months  -    ^  ^  a 

ending  September  30,  1918  b4,DD4 

Week  day  average  for  six  months         —  —   /•  o  ft 
ending  September  30,  1917  55,bo7 


Gain,  8,977 


Sunday   average  for  six  months  ^  ^   w  r\  *» 

ending  September  30,  1918  76,703 

Sunday   average  for   six  months  -  _   c%  i-r  r\ 

ending  September  30,  1917  b7,o70 


Gain,  8,833 


The  price  of  The  Journal  is  5  cents  Daily  and  7  cent?  Sunday. 

The  Subscription  rate  is  20  cents  a  week  or  $9.50  ^  year. 

No  returns  are  allowed.     No  premiums  are  used.    Mail  subscribers 
pay  in  advance. 

No  reduction  in  subscription  rate  is  made  to  R.  F.  D.  or  any  other 
class  of  subscribers. 

The  Atlanta  Journal  is  of  the  flesh  and  blood  and  spirit  of  the 
people  it  serves. 

In  Atlanta  the  way  to  reach  all  the  people  effectively  is  to  advertise 
in  The  Journal. 

"The  First  Newspaper  of  the  South" 
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which  are  equally  interesting,  but 
I  use  this  illustration  of  renewals 
o£  subscriptions  as  an  example  to 
bring  before  you  the  matter  I 
have  in  mind — that  is,  how  can  we 
insist  on  a  fair  deal  for  publish- 
ers in  the  application  of  the  rul- 
ings of  the  Board? 

My  farm  paper  friends  may 
criticize  me  for  even  discussing 
the  point  of  whether  it  is  fair  that 
newspapers  should  be  obliged  to 
cut  off  arrears  without  any  time 
being  given  them  to  secure  re- 
newals, while  the  farm  papers  are 
allowed  a  graduated  period  of 
time  in  which  to  retain  their  ci:s- 
tomers.  And  I  am  talking  now, 
as  I  said  before,  as  an  individual 
and  not  as  managing  director  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  o.f  Circulations.; 
personally  I  feel  that  the  daily 
newspaper,  in  a  small  town  for 
instance  of  25,000  or  30,000  in- 
habitants (we  will  say  in  the  state 
of  New  York  or  Iowa)  occupies  a 
very  similar  relationship  toward 
its  readers  as  does  the  farm  paper 
toward  its  readers.  Has  not  the 
newspaper  publisher  in  that  small 
town  the  right  to  ask  for  a  period 
of  time  in  which  to  secure  re- 
newals— just  as  the  farm  paper 
has?  Many  of  his  subscribers  are 
located  on  R.  F.  D.  routes — many 
of  them  suffer  the  disadvantage 
of  lack  of  immediate  opportunity 
to  renew  their  subscriptions  to 
their  local  papers,  just  as  much  as 
they  are  handicapped  in  renewing 
t*heir  subscriptions  to  farm  papers. 

Then  why  discriminate?  If  a 
subscriber  is  allowed  ninety  days 
to  renew  his  subscription  to  the 
farm  paper,  then  why  not  the 
same  period  of  time  to  his  local 
paper— especially  when  the  price 
on  the  local  paper  is  $3  or  $4  a 
year  and  the  price  on  his  farm 
paper  is  from  SO  cents  to  $2  per 
year?  ■ 

If  the  farm  paper  has  the  right 
to  accept  notes  in  payment  of  a 
50  cents  or  $1  a  year  subscription, 
be  this  for  one,  two  or  three 
years,  why  has  not  the  small  town 
newspaper  the  right  _to  accept 
notes  in  payment  of  his  $4  a  year 
subscription — or  even  a  post-dated 
check? 

I  do  not  know.  It  might  be  the 
ideal  condition  would  be  to  have 


all  newspapers,  and  all  farm  pa- 
pers and  all  magazines  placed  on' 
an  absolutely  paid-in-advance 
basis. 

But  the  main  thing  now  is  to 

get  a  uniform,  simplified,  unques- 
tioned interpretation  of  the 
Board's  rulings  and  then  have 
them  enforced  equitably. 

How  can  the  rulings  of  the  War 
Industries  Board  be  enforced 
equitably — so  that  the  honest  pub- 
lisher shall  not  suffer  from  the 
evasions  of  his  competitor?  As 
I  have  said  before,  no  machine 
has  been  created  nor  is  it  likely 
that  a  machine  will  be  created,  to 
meet  this  emergency. 

I  had  the  honor,  with  President 
Babcox,  to  present  to  the  War  In- 
dustries Board,  through  Mr. 
Thomas  Donnelley,  the  services  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations, 
to  see  that  these  rules  are  fairly 
carried  out,  without  discrimina- 
tion. 

A.  B.  C.  CATCHING  UP 

The  auditing  department  of  the 
Bureau  during  the  past  nine 
months  has  made  a  splendid  rec- 
ord. During  that  time  we  have 
made  on  an  average  of  ninety- 
three  audits  per  month.  It  re- 
quires ninety  audits  per  month  in 
order  that  members  may  have  an- 
nual service.  During  the  preced- 
ing year  the  Bureau  was  able  to 
make  slightly  over  seventy  audits 
per  month,  thereby  acquiring  an 
audit  indebtedness  of  twenty 
audits  every  month.  This  condi- 
tion, as  you  can  readily  see,  would 
have  meant  eventual  disaster  to 
the  Bureau.  This  year  we  have 
not  only  fulfilled  our  requirements 
but  we  have  an  asset  over  and 
above  our  audit  requirements. 

If  we  enter  upon  this  work  for 
the  Government  to  any  great  ex- 
tent it  may  mean  that  our  record 
cannot,  temporarily,  be  main- 
tained, but  I  believe  that  for  the 
ultimate  good  of  the  publishing 
and  advertising  business  we  can 
safely  forego  the  maintenance  of 
this  record  for  a  few  months  in 
order  that  we  may  enforce  the 
rules  of  the  War  Industries  Board 
upon  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 
I  believe  this  is  a  work  the  Bu- 
reau  can  wejl  J^^f@?>ogle 


Calendar  Makers  to  Use  Lighter 
Paper 

Attitude  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  ConservatioD  Section,  War  Industries 

Board 


CALENDAR  printers,  when  it 
comes  to  economy  in  the  use 
of  paper,  are  to  have  an  experi- 
ence similar  to  that  of  the  cata- 
logue users — that  is,  the  compul- 
sory curtailment  will  be  less  than 
it  had  been  feared  would  be  nec- 
essary. It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  mail-order  houses,  after 
facing  rumors  that  they  would  be 
called  upon  for  a  cut  of  25  per 
cent  in  catalogue  paper  tonnage, 
found  that  the  War  Industries 
Board  would  be  satisfied  with  a 
cut  of  10  per  cent  for  the  next 
six  months  and  20  per  cent  after 
that.  Calendar  manufacturers 
were  confronted  at  the  beginning 
of  negotiations  with  a  wish  on  the 
part  of  Uncle  Sam  that  they 
should  cut  paper  consumption  60 
per  cent  and  a  strong  hint  that 
a  reduction  of  40  per  cent  would 
probably  be  the  least  sacrifice  that 
couI4  be  accepted.  It  will  turn 
out,  however,  that  the  calendar 
makers  will  have  to  curtail  only 
25  per  cent — the  "average"  set  for 
all  paper  users. 

No  orders  have  as  yet  gone  out 
from  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Section 
with  respect  to  the  new  rationing 
arrangement  for  the  calendar  trade 
but  probably  the  formal  notice  will 
not  be  delayed  for  more  than  a 
few  days.  The  calendar  men  won 
their  point  that  they  be  not  com- 
pelled to  reduce  the  size  or  alter 
the  form  of  calendars,  thereby  in- 
suring the  preservation  of  the  ad- 
vertising prestige  of  those  calen- 
dars that  during  a  period  of  years 
have  been  rendered  familiar 
through  perpetuation  of  a  distinc- 
tive style.  Instead,  the  calendar 
trade  will  undertake  to  attain  the 
ends  of  paper  conservation.-  by 
making  use  of  stock  of  a  lighter 
weight. 

For  calendar  pads  there  will  be 
Used  henceforth  (that  is,  in  the 
calendar  for  the  year  1920)  for^- 
pound  paper  instead  of  the  fifty- 


pound  or  sixty-pound  weights  that 
have  been  used  heretofore.  For 
backs  100-pound  stock  will  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  120-  pound  and  140- 
pound  stock  that  has  been  gen- 
erally used  in  the  past.  For  covers 
the  new  schedule  will  call  for 
eighty-pound  instead  of  120- 
pound  stock.  Matt  board  will  be 
forty-point  instead  of  fifty-six- 
point  ;  counter  blanks  will  be 
eighteen-point  instead  of  twenty- 
four  point ;  and  so  on  through  the 
specifications. 

Director  T.  E.  Donnelley,  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Section,  asks 
Printess'  Ink  to  point  out  to  ad- 
vertisers that  no  consumer  of 
paper,  whatever  the  mediums  in- 
volved, is  doing  the  nation  any 
kindness  by  refusing  to  make  use 
of  paper  already  made  up  or  on 
hand  simply  because  it  does  not 
conform  to  the  new  standards 
agreed  upon  at  Washington.  On 
this  subject,  he  said: 

"The  adopting  of  new  standards 
has  resulted  in  mills  and  dealers 
having  on  hand,  quantities  of  ob- 
solete grades,  colors,  sizes  and 
weights.  The  use  of  these  stock 
papers  will  be  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Regulations,  al- 
though the  sizes,  weights  and 
colors  may  not  conform,  thereto. 

"We  strongly  recommend  to 
consumers  that  they  use  such 
stock  as  a  real  measure  of  con- 
servation as  it  releases  invested 
capital  and  such. use  will  make  un- 
necessary the  production  of  equiv- 
alent additional  tonnage  and  there- 
by eifect  a  saving  of  coal,  labor, 
material  and  transportation." 


Messing  Quits  Hearst  Paper 

A.  H.  Messing  has  resigned  as  pub- 
lisher of  the  Chicago  Herald  and  Ex- 
aminer. His  future  plans  have  not  yet 
been  announced,  J.  A.  Dickson,  for- 
merly of  the  Chicago  office  of  the 
Youth's  Companion,  has  been  made  as- 
sociate publisher  and  advertising  di- 
rector of  the  Herald 
82  Hosted  by ' 
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International  Advertising 
cJ.RObAND  KAYGo. 


For  Fourteen Entrusted  With 
T>i^  Foreign  Advertising  Interests  of 
America's  Leading  Manufacturers 

Announces 

THE   OPENING  OF 
ITS  OWN  OFFICES  AND  ORGANIZATION  IN 
THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 
AT  18  EAST  FORTY-FIRST  STREET 


J.Roland  Kay  Co.    J.Roland  Kay  Far  EastCo. 

CONWAY  BUILDING  3  AOI  -  CHO -AKAS AKA 

CHfCAGO,U.aA.  TOKYO,  JAPAN 


ASSOCIATE  HOUSE 

John  Haddon&Co. 

ESTABLISHED  IB  14 

LONDON.  ENGLAND 


SYDNEY  CAPE  TOWN  BUENOS  AIRES 
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It  is  miabh;&ha±  dmia^ 
me  iwe  ^ears  smce  its  jBund- 

ibasA^^DCu  has  incredsed 
each,  uear  xwD-feld  over 

monthL 

— and  that  its  tcTlaLofiieQii]] 
*ljOOaooo  £r  the  current 
ijear  includes  appropri- 
atlonsogf mamj  .^Jnieiicw 
business  houses. 
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Shortest  Cut  to  the 
Tractor  Market 

Manufacturers  of  Tractors,  Tractor  Parts  and  Ac- 
cessories desiring  to  enter  the'  tractor  market  or 
maintain  an  influence  in  this  rapidly  expanding  field 
are  selecting  the  Implement  &  Tractor  Trade  Jour- 
nal to  head  their  lists. 

Many  comprehensive  investigations  have  resulted  in 
giving  this  publication  an  unquestioned  leadership. 
Based  upon  the  strength  of  facts  discovered,  the  Im- 
plement &  Tractor  Trade  Journal  was  accorded  the 
largest  volume  of  advertising  of  papers  in  its  field  in 
1916  and  1917. 

The  Implement  &  Tractor  Trade  Journal  reaches' 
the  Tractor  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  tractor  madiinery  dealers  in  the  largest  buy- 
ing territory — the  Great  Central  West. 

The  Implement  &  Tractor  Trade  Journal  has  al- 
ways led  the  field.  It  was  the  first  to  publish  a 
tractor  data  book,  known  "internationally  as  the  Co- 
operative Tractor  Catalog;  the  first  to  use  art  covers 
in  colors ;  the  first  and  only  trade  publication  to  use 
space  in  leading  farm  papers  educating  farmers  to 
use  tractors  and  farm  with  power. 


Established  1886 


KANSAS  CITY       OMAHA  UINH£AFOLIS 

New  York  Office: 

205  PosTAi.  Telegraph  Biog. 


Our  COOPERATIVE  TRACTOR  CATALOG  contains  illustra- 
tions and  complete  tabulated  specifications  of  all  tractors,  as  well 
aa  a  wealth  of  tractbr  and  power-farming  machinery  data.  Adver- 
tising is  now  being  received  for  the  fourth  annual  edition. 


Are  We  Losing  Our  Good  Business 
Manners? 

The  Value  of  Courtesy  in  Business  and  Its  Relation  to  Success  in 
Advertising 

By  J.  J.  Geisinger 


COURTESY  in  business  is  ' so 
closely  related  to  success  in 
advertising  that  even  the  slightest 
indication  of  a  relaxation  in  this 
particular  is  very  disturbing  and 
distressing  to  advertising  men. 

There  has  been  no  embargo  on 
courtesy  in  business;  no  curtail- 
ment of  the  raw  material;  no  re- 
striction of  any  kind  and  yet  there 
seems  to  be  evidence  of  a  growing 
shortage  in  this  all-profitable  com- 
modity. Naturally,  if  one  is  work- 
ing under  an  unusual  strain ;  if 
uncertainty  is  in  the  air ;  if  there 
is  an  over-demand  for  something 
that  cannot  be  supplied ;  if  rules 
and  regulations  change  from  day 
to  day  with  no  clue  as  to  what  to- 
morrow may  bring  forth,  it  is  not 
surprising  if  we  all  have  edgy 
nerves,  and  that  impatience  or 
peevishness  may  be  taken  for  dis- 
courtesy. 

But  common  courtesy  in  busi- 
ness is  such  an  invaluable  asset 
that  it  behooves  everyone  in  busi- 
ness to  guard  it  now  with  more 
zealous  care  than  ever  before.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  every- 
one has  had  an  extra  pound  or 
ton  added  to  their  own  burdens 
and  that  trifling  or  thoughtless 
discourtesies  are  likely  to  be  re- 
sented, whereas  in  normal  times 
they  might  have  been  passed  with- 
out notice. 

Wm.  G.  McAdoo,  Director-Gen- 
eral of  Railroads,  has  discovered 
this  germ  of  the  non-courtesy  dis- 
ease among  railroad  employees, 
and  is  endeavoring  to  isolate  and 
eradicate  it.  If  the  Directors -Gen- 
eral of  every  business  would  fol- 
low the  example  of  Mr.  McAdoo. 
and  see  that  the  policy  was  actual- 
ly carried  out,  he  would  be  pro- 
viding insurance  of  inestimable 
value  against  future  loss  of  pres-. 
tige  and  public  good  will. 
The  writer  recently  telephoned 
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the  retail  department  of  a  cele- 
brated automobile  tire  for  inner 
tubes,  the  merit  of  which  they 
have  extensively  advertised. 

"Haven't  got  'em,"  was  the  short 
reply  in  a  resentful  voice. 

"Have  you  tubes  of  any  kind," 
was  the  next  question. 

"Yes,  we  got  some  so  and  sos." 

"What's  the  price  of  the  so  and 

SOS  ?" 

"Can't  quote  prices  over  the 
phone" — and  the  transaction  was 
ended. 

GOOD  WILL  GOES  GLIMMERING 

It  was  not  so  much  what  was 

said,  but  the  manner  of  saying  it 
that  left  a  bad  sting.  More  so, 
perhaps,  because  the  writer  had 
been  sold  by  the  advertising  of 
this  concern,  and  used  its  tires 
exclusively.  Before  the  war,  when 
tires  were  plentiful  and  competi- 
tion keen,  they  would  have  _  ex- 
pressed regret  at  not  having  in 
stock  the  tubes  desired,  and  sug- 
gested the  other  tubes,  which  in 
reality  are  just  as  good,  given  the 
price,  and  said,  "Thank  you"  for 
the  order.  But  now  their  sales- 
men have  been  stung  by  the  don't- 
care-a-damn  bug! 

Of  course,  it  was  not  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line.  It  may  have  been 
a  conscientious  objector  or  a  pa- 
cifist who  was  peeved  at  the  pros- 
pect of  going  to  war,  but,  who- 
ever it  was,  he  was  doing  his  best 
to  nullify  the  value  of  a  fortune 
in  advertising. 

An  inquiry  at  the  collar  counter 
of  one  of  the  largest  department 
stores  for  a  certain  style  of  Ar- 
row collar  elicited  the  response, 
"Ain't  got  'em,"  and  the  slacker 
salesman  deliberately  turned  and 
walked  away.  The  term  "slacker" 
is  here  used  deliberately  and  pur- 
posely, because,  if  he  had  not  been 
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a  slacker  at  heart  he  would  have 
tried  to  do  his  bit  by  supporting 
the  business  with  at  least  the  com- 
mon garden  variety  of  courtesy, 
and,  perhaps,  throwing  in  a  smile 
for  good  measure. 

A  visit  to  the  retail  distributing 
store  of  one  of  the  most  widely 
advertised  shoes  for  men  disclosed 
such  an  absolute  void  of  interest 
in  fitting  the  foot,  or  making  a 
sale  that  the  recollection  is  too 
distressing  to  go  into  details  ex- 
cepting that  the  power  of  adver- 
tising in  selling  the  trade-mark  of 
that  shoe  is  being  partly  annulled 
by  the  indifference  of  that  sales- 
man. 

These  are  not  isolated  cases. 
The-  railroad  employees  have  no 
monopoly  on  discourtesy.  You 
find  it  in  the  most  unexpected 
places ;  and  the  women  who  are 
taking  men's  places  in  business  are 
proving  not  entirely  immune  to 
the  attack  of  the  plague. 

If  there  was  ever  a  time  to 
maintain  good  will  and  create  new 
good  will  it  is  right  now  and  from 
now  on.  When  we  have  eradi- 
cated the  deadly  germ  in  german, 
and  the  Unter  Den  Linden  is 
posted  with  24-sheets  of  Nut 
Tootsie  Rolls  and  Ricoro  cigars, 
there  will  be  an  end  rush  for  busi- 
ness that  will  make  a  Harvard- 
Yale  affair  seem  like  a  Quaker 
promenade  on  meeting  day.  Then 
the  advertisers  and  merchants  who 
are  now  permitting  little  discour- 
tesies to  kill  their  business  will 
wonder  what  has  become  of  their 
good  will  and  old  friends. 

Remember,  this  is  the  day  of 
the  business  smile  in  word  and 
manner.  Cultivate  and  nurse  it. 
Acquire  it  yourself ;  educate  your 
employees  in  its  value  to  them 
and  to  you.  There  is  no  better 
help  to  advertising-  and  it  costs 
nothing.  So  tor  the  sake  of  good 
advertising  and  good  business, 
Smile,  Smile,  Smile ! 


Choosing  Her  New  Car 

The  First  Lady. — My  husband  wired 
me  from  Paris  on  my  birthday  asking 
whether  he  should  buy  me  a  Rembrandt 
or  a  Titian.  Now,  which  would  you 
have  ? 

Second  Lady. — Well,  as  far  as  that 
goes,  any  of  those  French  cars  are  pret- 
ty good. — Sketch. 


French  Government  Operates 
Restaurants 

High  restaurant  prices  arc  being  felt 
in  France  and  England  as  well  as  in 
this  country.  According  to  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  the  idea  oi 
overcoming  the  high  cost  of  food  hy 
national  co-operative  restaurants  has 
talten  a  firm  hold  on  Paris  as  well  a? 
London,  and  a  catering  specialist  has 
been  commissioned  in  the  French  capi-. 
tal  to  organize  tt-n  popular  restaurant.!, 
each  containing  1,000  scats,  -where  meais 
may  be  obtained  for  the  small  sum  of 
one  and  one-half  francs. 

"It  is  estimated  that  even  by  paying 
full  wholesale  controlled  prices  for  sup- 
plies," says  this  report,  "these  restau- 
rants will  be  able,  without  loss,  to  sup- 
ply a  four-ounce  portion  of  boneless 
meat  and  vegetables,  besides  soup,  or 
att  hors  d'oeuvre  and  bread." 


"Hiring  and  Firing"  Important 
Just  Now 

The  Minkeapolis  General  Electric  Co. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Oct.  17,  1918. 
Editor  oj  Printers'  Ink: 

I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  you  an- 
swered my  inquiry  regarding  the  cost  of 
hiring  and  firing  as  you  did  by  an  arti- 
cle in  Printers'  Ink,  as  this  .subject 
most  certainly  is  of  vital  importance  to 
practically  every  employer  in  these  days 
of  high  costs. 

Printers'  Ink  is  rendering  a  wonder- 
ful service  these  days  in  publishing 
such,  material,  and  it  is  very  gratifying 
to  know  that  correct  data  and  authori- 
tative information  are  available  to  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  country 
through  the  medium  of  your  periodical. 

T.  H.  Kettle. 

Hosiery  Mills  Ask  Dealers' 
Help  In  Paper  Saving 

"Save  Your  Boxes"  is  the  admonish- 
ment of  the  Durham  Hosiery  Mills, 
Durham,  N*.  C,  m  business  paper  ad- 
vertising. 

"As  a  war  measure,"  it  is  said,  "the 
Government  has  asked  us  t(>  conserve 
cardboard  and  shipping  space.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this  conservation,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  a  time  to  pack  our 
hosiery  in  bundles,  in  part.  You  are 
tirgedj  to  save  your  Durable-Durham 
Boxes' and  protect  them  for  future  use 
in  window  displays  and  on  your  shelves." 


Death  of  Charles  H.  Johnson 

Charles  H.  Johnson,  a  member  of  the 
organization  of  George  Batten  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York, '  died  at  his  home  in 
Bayside,  L.  I.,'  on  October  16,  of  pneu- 
monia. He  was  formerly  with  the  Bos- 
ton office  of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Com- 
pany, and  about  a  year  ago  joined  the 
Batten  company  as  a  representative. 


William  E.  Cox,  former!);  advertising 
manager  of  Canadian  Courier,  Toronto, 
bas  joined  the  Norris  Patterson  Adver- 
tising  Agency  ofno^Pe^'^^'GoOgle 
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The  Oldest  and 
Foremost  Paper 
of  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Baltimore  American 

(Morning) 
Established  1773 


The  Fastest  Growing 
Afternoon  Paper 
of  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Baltimore  Star 


Circulation,  Character 
and  Influence 


For  Information  Address 

'  VERREE  &  CONKLIN,  Inc. 

225  Fifth  Avenue  ■  New  York,  N.  Y. 

28  E.  Jackson  Boulevard  Chicago,  111. 

11  tafayettc  Boulevard   Detroit,  Mich. 
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'i-^S^'f_  EDMONTON          /  / 
D    ^^>i..  CAWJAKV  ,'                              ,'               ^%  i 

What  is  your  "Selling  Cost" 
in  Western  Canada? 

IVTANUFACTURERS  of  Household  Goods, 
Tractors,  Farm  Machinery,  Automobiles, 
Food  Products,  Clothing,  combined — are  spend- 
ing less  than  $1,20  per  farm  to  advertise  their 
products  to  the  farmers  of  Western  Canada. 

money  spent  in  ad- 
vertising by  makers 
of  certain  commodi- 
ties to  promote  the 
sale  of  their  goods 
through  the  leading 
Farm  Journals  of  the 
West. 

The  Farir 


Manufacturers  who 

sell  their  goods  under 
trade  marks  or  trade 
names  are  spending 
comparatively  little- 
much  less  than  the 
market  warrants^ — to 
promote  their  busi- 
ness in  Western  Can- 
ada through  advertis- 
ing. 


The  following  table 
shows  the  amount  of 


Westerr 
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Amount  of  money  spent  per  farm  in  Ad- 
vertising in  the  leading  journals 
of  Western  Canada  : 


Household  Farm  Implements 

Goods  Tractors  and  Machinery  Autos  Food 
32V2C.      26y4c.         SOysc.         14c.  8^c. 


Clothing 
7c. 


This  you  must  admit,  is  actually  and  comparatively 
insufficient  effort  to  devote  to  a  market  with  the 
■  buying  power   which   the   Provinces  of  Manitoba, 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  possess. 

65%  of  the  population  of  these  Provinces  live  on  farms. 
Most  retail  stores  are  located  and  operated  to  supply 
his  needs — are  dependent  upon  his  trade  for  their  busi- 
ness. 

You  can  reach  the  Western  Far- 
mers by  advertising  in  the  mediums 
they  subscribe  to  and  read — the 
Farm  Journals  of  Western  Canada 
listed  in  this  advertisement.  It  is 
the  advertisements  these  journals 
carry  that  largely  influence  his 
buying  operations. 

It  is  these  journals  that  have  tiie 
greatest  interest  to  Western  re- 
tailers who  buy  according-  to  the 
needs  and  wants  of  their  best 
customers — the  Farmers. 

"Farmer's  Advocate" 
(WwUr)  WINNIPEG  (Miaber  A.  B.  C) 

"Nor'-We»t  Farmer" 
(Stw-HoDlIilr)  WINNIPEG  (Hmber  A.  B.  C) 

"Grain  Grower's  Guide" 

(Weekly)  WINNIPEG  (Honber  A.  B.  C.) 

"Canadian  Threshennan  and  Fanner" 
(Miiilhljr}  WINHirac  (Hcmbar  A.  ».  C.) 


apers  of 
anada 
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The  Periodical  Publishers' 
Service  Bureau ,  incorporated. 

''The  Cook  Organization"" 
95  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


WHILE  the  Cook  or- 
ganization has  eighty 
of  its  finest  in  war  service, 
its  capacity  of  2,000,000 
verified  paid  subscriptions  a 
year  is  maintained,  and  its 
volume  of  business  steadily 
increases. 

Many  publishers,  who  for- 
merly depended  solely  upon 
their  own  efiforts  to  sell  sub- 
scriptions, have  recently  in- 
vited the  co-operation  oi 
The  Cook  Organization. 

Conditions  imposed  by 
the  war  have  made  pub- 
lishers -  realize  the  neces- 
sity for  employing  the  most 
certain,  and  the  least  costly 
selling  ^methods  that  can 
bring  them  volume  with  a 
fixed  and  absolutely  de- 
pendable net— in  dollars 
and  cents,  not  in  mere  fig- 
ures-^and  a  bigger  net  than 
is  possible  through  any  in- 
dividual effort. 

The  Cook  Organization 
was  established  in  1909. 

It  was  founded  on  the 
principle  that,  while  editing' 
and  .publishing  a  magazine 
may  be  a  profession,  or  an 
art,  or  a  science,  the  sell- 
ing-of  a  magazine  is  pure 
merchandising,  subject  to 
the^same  laws  that  govern 
the  sale  of  any  other  com- 
modity to  the  consumer. 

The  Cook  Organization 
has  done  iflore  to  standard- 


ize, to  dignify,  the  selling 
of  magazine  subscriptions 
than  any  other  influence. 

It  has  shown  the  way  to 
legitimate,  conservative 
methods  of  merchandising 
the  publisher's  product. 

It  has  demonstrated  to 
publishers  the  value  of 
their  own  product. 

It  has.' provedv  that  maga- 
zines can  be  sold  on  their 
meri.t  —  their  intrinsic 
worth. 

It  has  upheld  the  highest 
prices,  which  at  best  are 
lower  than  they  should  be, 
and  has  educated  the  pub- 
lic to  pay  them. 

In  addition  to  selling 
subscriptions,  it, gives  pub- 
lishers a  direct  personal 
service  that. is  possible  only 
through  Cook  Organization 
methods. 

It  has  accomplished  these 
things  through  branch  of- 
fices covering  the  whole 
United  States,  with  care- 
fully supervised  and  di- 
rected personal  solicita- 
tion ;  all  .of  which  is  con- 
trolled by  a  large  corps  of 
trained  auditors  and  ex- 
perts in  organization,  at 
such  large  expense  as  could 
be  justified 'Only  by  the' re- 
markable results  attained. 

The  Periodical  Publish- 
ers' Service  Bureau  can  in- 
crease its  present  capacity. 

George  E.  Cook, 

President. 
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The  Status  of  Railway 
Supply  Advertising 

Federal  Railroad  Administration 
Denies  That  It  Does  Not  Favor 
Advertising  of  Supplies — How 
Standardized  Equipment  Is  Like- 
ly to  Effect  Advertising  of  Sup- 
ply Manufacturers 


Special  Washinffton  Correspondence 

IF  interests  within  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration 
are  bringing  to  bear,  privately,  in- 
fluence against  the  advertising  of 
railway  supplies,  they  will  not  ac- 
knowledge the  corn  publicly.  This 
question  in  all  its  phases  was 
taken  up  by  Printers'  Ink  with 
Henry  B,  Spencer,  Chairman  of 
the  Central  Advisory  Purcliasing 
Commission  of  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration, to  whose  committee 
has  been  ascribed,  in  current  re- 
port, whatever  discouragement  of 
railway  supply  advertising  is  sup- 
posed to  have  come  from  Wash- 
ington. His  statements  in  ex- 
planation of  the  situation  were 
plainly  intended  to  establish  for 
the  Advisory  Commission  an  alibi 
on  the  score  of  interference  with 
the  rig;hts  of  private  advertisers. 

Chairman  Spencer's  expressions 
for  Pmkters'  Ink  permit  of  no 
other  conclusion  than  that  if  any 
advertiser  has  gained  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Advisory  Purchas- 
ing Commission  is  endeavoring  to 
hold  him  back  in  his  campaign  in 
business  papers  or  elsewhere  he 
has  misinterpreted  the  situation. 
Repeatedly  in  answer  to  the  same 
general  question,  phrased  as  from 
diflFerent  angles,  did  Mr.  Spencer 
declare  in  effect  that  the  adver- 
.  tising  of  railwajr  supplies  was  a 
matter  for  the  judgment  of  the 
manufacturer  or  seller  and  that 
the  Advisory  Commission  has  not 
attempted  to  interfere  one  way  or 
the  other. 

Such  disclaimers  were  made  by 
the  Railroad  Administration  of- 
ficial after  it  had  been  explained 
to  him  that  there  is  an  impression 
in  certain  quarters  in  advertising 
circles  that  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration is,  through  some  of  its 
departments,  antagonistic  to  ad- 


vertising. There  was  also  pointed 
out  to  him  that  specific  rumors  to 
this  same  purport  are  in  circula- 
tion, as,  for  example  the  one  to 
the  effect  that  Chairman  Spencer, 
when  shown  recently  a  half-page 
advertisement  in  a  railway  paper, 
had  commented  to  the  effect  that 
probably  less  space  could  have 
been  used.  In  refutation  it  was 
insisted  by  the  Chairman  that 
neither  he  nor  his  Commission  has 
adopted  a  censorial  policy  or  an 
attitude  in  discouragement  of  ad- 
vertising. 

Mr.  Spencer  was  asked  whether 
there  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  tiiat 
under  Government  control  of  rail- 
roads there  would  be  less  oppor- 
tunity for  competitive  selling  of 
railway  supplies  and  possibly, 
therefore,  less  incentive  for  ad- 
vertising. The  Chairman  dis- 
claimed allegiance  to  any  such 
logic.  On  the  contrary  he  took 
the  position  that  there  will  al- 
ways be  opportunity  for  railway 
supply  advertising,  as  a  means  to 
influence  individual  selection  and 
indicative  of  the  scope  of  this  he 
pointed  out  that  there  are  in  the 
railroad  administrative  field  to- 
day between  300  and  400  purchas-  , 
ing  units  and  between  700,000  and 
800,000  individuals  whose  personal 
preferences  constitute  factors  in 
selection. 

EVEN   STANDARDIZED  ARTICLES  HAY 
WELL  BE  ADVERTISED 

Chairman  Spencer  did  acknowl- 
edge, however,  in  the  course  of 
the  conversation  that  the  policy  of 
standardization  of  equipment  and 
supplies  upon  which  the  Railroad 
Administration  has  recently  en- 
tered, may,  in  some  instances, 
raise  the  .  question  whether  adver- 
tising is  worth  while.  He  re- 
marked that  there  might  he  times 
when  advertising  for  supply  busi- 
ness would  be  a  waste  of  white 
paper  and  printers'  ink,  but  he 
went  on  to  say  that  if  an  adver- 
tiser saw  fit  to  buy  space  under 
such  circumstances  the  Railroad 
Administration  would  not  seek  to 
deter  him.  He  also  conceded  that 
it  will  be  entirely  logical  for  a 
nianufacturer  of  a  standardized 
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supply  article  to  advertise  that  ar- 
ticle no  matter  whether  he  alone 
manufactures  it  or  whether  he  is 
one  of  several  manufacturers.  In 
commenting  on  the  desire  of  the 
Railroad  Administratioii  to  se- 
cure as  standards,  in  so  far  as 
possible,  unpatented  articles,  he 
dted  the  fact  that  car  wheels  are 
unpatented  and  yet  all  the  leading 
manufacturers  of  car  wheels  ad- 
vertise and  'have  done  so  for 
years. 

Enough  was  gathered  from 
Chairman  Spencer's  remarks  about 
standardization  of  equipment  and 
supplies  to  indicate  that  just  here 
is  the  pivot  on  which  is  balanced 
the  future  of  railway  supply  ad- 
vertising. As  yet,  standardization 
under  Governmental  auspices  is  in 
its  early  stages  so  that  the  ultimate 
effect  must  remain  more  or  less  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  However, 
the  Railroad  Administration  has 
adopted  standardized  box  cars 
and  locomotives,  and  has  indicated 
that  standardization  will  be  car- 
ried right  down  the  line  to  minor 
articles  of  equipment,  not  stopping 
at  patented  specialties,  though  ob- 
viously in  such  cases  special  ar- 
rangements will  be  necessary  if 
manufacture  is  to  be  carried  on 
in  factories  other  than  the  plant 
of  the  originator  or  patent  holder. 

Where  the  rub  will  come  is  that 
while  a  certain  amount  of  latitude 
is  allowed  to  the  purchasing  agen- 
cies of  the  various  individual  rail- 
roads or  systems  throughout  the 
country,  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
Railroad  Administration  to  hold 
all  purchasers  to  standardized  ar- 
ticles where  standards  have  been 
established.  At  present,  for  in- 
stance, we  have  the  order  at 
Washington  that  no  road  must  go 
outside  the  range  of  Governmental 
standards  in  the  purchase  of  loco- 
motives. On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  policy  with  respect  to  locomo- 
tives can  be  taken  as  a  criterion, 
it  will  be  the  policy  of  the  Rail- 
rtiad  Administration  not  to  prac- 
tice standardization  within  narrow 
limits  but  to  approve  as  standards 
a  sufficient  range  of  sizes,  styles, 
models,  etc.,  to  meet  varying  re- 
quirements and  to  permit  the  ex- 
ercise within  reasonable  limits  of 


personal  taste  or  individual  pref- 
erence. 

It  is  this  range  of  product 
within  the  confines  of  standardiza- 
tion that  it  is  presumed  will  af- 
ford a  certain  opportunity  for  ad- 
viertising.  Similarly,  just  as  is  the 
case  with  war-time  fiour  or  any 
other  standardized  product,  ad- 
vertising must  be  relied  upon  to 
indicate  origin  with  the  imputa- 
tion of  skill  in  manufacture  that 
may  attach  to  the  output  of  a 
long-established  firm  or  one  of  es- 
tablished reputation  in  its  line.  As 
Chairman  Spencer  remarked:  "If 
we  have  standardized  lanterns  on 
the  railroads  and  the  demand  is 
for  this  type,  a  manufacturer  may 
desire  to  advertise  to  acquaint  the 
railroad  public  with  the  fact  that 
he  makes  the  standard  lantern." 

In  spite  of  the  insistence  of  the 
Centrjd  Advisory  Purchasing 
Commission  that  it  is  not  attempt- 
ing to  dictate  to  private  adver- 
tisers with  respect  to  the  char- 
acter or  extent  of  their  adver- 
tising, the  Pkintebs'  Ink  repre- 
sentative left  Chairman  Spencer's 
office  with  the  impression  that  the 
railway  supply  fidd  is  one  of  the 
quarters  in  which  to  look  for  de- 
cision of  one  of  the  big  issues 
of  the  hour — the  effect  upon  ad- 
vertising of  standardization  in 
manufacture.  Apparently  only 
the  return  of  the  railroads  to 
private  management  at  a  compara- 
tively early  date  can  frustrate  the 
working  out  of  the  issue  in  this 
quarter  and  apparently  the  Fed- 
eral managers  are  going  forward 
on  the  assumption  that  railroad 
control  is  to  be  in  their  hands  for 
a  long  time  to  come. 


Joins  Class  Journal  Company 

Nora  H.  Golden,  formerly  advertis- 
ing manager  of  Lane  Bryant,  Inc.,  New 
York,  and  previously  connected  with 
Vogue  and  Vanity  Fair  of  that  city,  has 
joined  the  stafE  of  the  Advertising  Serv- 
ice Bureau  of  The  Class  Journal  Com- 
pany, also  of  New  York. 


R.  Y.  MacLean,  formerly  with  Every- 
woman's  World,  Toronto,  and  more  re- 
cently with  Grace  Motors,  Limited,  of 
the  same  city,  has  returned  to  Every- 
woman's  World  in  his  old  capacity  as 
Toronto  representative.  ^ 
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which  have  decreed  that  "Advertis- 
ing Service  Headquarters"  should 
be  entrusted  with  their  appropria- 
tions during  this  era  of  changing 
conditions,  are 

A  Belting  Manufacturer  — Founded  in  I J  JO 
A  Clock  Manufacturer  —Founded  in  iSoj 
A  Webbing  Manufacturer — Founded  in  1830 
A  Steel  Manufacturer  — Founded  in  1 8 ^2 
A  Lamp  Manufacturer  — Founded  in  1844 
A  Soap  Manufacturer  —Founded  in  iS^J 
An  Implement.  Manuf'r  — Founded  in  l86§ 

The  decisions  of  New  England  Industries 
which  have  had  a  steady  development  for 
from  53  to  148  years  would  seem  a  good 
index  to  gfo  by  when  the  selection  of  an 
agency  becomes  advisable. 

*TRo  Maniernach  Companij 

H'ttrtrord,  Connecticut 
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Farm  Building  Improvement 

We  are  impressed  with  the  tremendous  responsi- 
bility resting  on  a  publication  that  is  subscribed  to 
and  believed  in  by  more  than  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand farm  families. 

In  the  matter  of  the  use  of  building  material,  we 
feel  that  our  advice  should  be  based  on  the  com- 
bined judgment  of  representatives  of  the  U.  S. 
Government,  the  agricultural  colleges,  the  manu- 
facturers of  building  material  and  the  farmers 
themselves. 

We  therefore  called  a  conference  of  these  various 
interests  to  meet  at  our  office  as  our  guests  and  at 
our  expense.  The  sessions,  lasting  two  days  and 
well  into  two  nights,  were  attended  by  from  125 
to  1 50  men.  They  developed  the  proper  distinc- 
tion between  patriotic  construction  on  the  farm  for 
the  conservation  of  food  and  feed  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  morale  of  the  farm  family  and  the 
class  of  farm  buildings  that  should  be  dierred  un- 
til after  the  war. 

Thruout  the  coming  months  our  readers  will  reap 
the  benefit  of  this  conference  of  experts.  When 
they  buy  building  material  they  will  be  definitely 
influenced  by  our  editorial  advice  based  on  the 
deliberations  of  this  conference. 


Successful 


Farming 


E.  T.  MEREDITH,  Publisher,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Membitr  A.-B.  C. 

T.  W.  LeOpATTE  F.J.WRIGHT     C.  M.  BEER     C.  A.  BAUMGART 

AdTerttBinx  Manager    Fiumotlon  Butmu    Merebandisiiif  and  Sales    Bctall  Service 

CUeaso  New  York 

J.  C,  Billlngsles,  Aairertising  B'.iXg.  A,  H.  BllUnggles,  1  Hadtson  Ave. 

Kansas  City  St.  Louis  Mlnnaaiwlls 

O.  O.  Danes,  Victor BMg.  A.D.McKinney.PostDispaldiBliJf.  B.  B.  Mng.PalaceBJdg. 


The  Work  That  a  "Service"  Sales- 
man Has  to  Do 

How  a  Third  of  a  Century  of  Adverdslng  Has  Made  Heat  Regulation  a 
'  Necessity 

By  Arthur  Hallam 


KEEPING  the  product  going 
and  the  buyer  satisfied  after 
the  sale  has  been  made  is  the  crux 
of  many  an  advertiser's  job. 

We  find  a  very  good  example 
of  this  type  of  merchandising  in 
the  case  of  the  Minneapolis  Heat 
Regulator  Company.  This  con- 
cern is  one  of  the  old  faithfuls  in, 
the  advertising  field,  for  it  has 
never  missed  a  year  since  it  began 
over  thirty  years  ago.  Its  propo- 
sition is  strictly  one  of  service 
selling.  The  people  who  buy  its 
regulator  are  interested  only  in  the 
comfort  and  convenience  that  the 
device  affords  them.  The  moment - 
it  fails  to  give  the  service  for 
which  it  was  bought,  it  loses  all 
value  ,  to  them.  The  company's 
salesmen  are  the  means  through 
which  the  company  maintains  the 
■service  that  it  has  sold. 
■  Let  us  suppose  that  Mr.  Jiggs 
has  jtist  crawled  out  of  bed  on  a 
January  morning,  when  winter  is 
at  its  frosty  best,  only  to  find 
that  the  fire  in  the  furnace  is  as 
dead  as  Pharaoh — and  all  because 
his  heat  regulator  has  failed  to 
work.  He  curses  the  fire,  the  coal 
company  and  the  heating  con- 
tractor that  put  the  regulator  in; 
but  his  best  epithets  are  reserved 
for  the  company  that  has  the 
nerve  to  perpetrate  such  a  con- 
traption on  an  unsuspecting  pub- 
lic. So  he  disconnects  the  regu- 
lator chains  from  his  drafts, 
builds  the  fire  again,  and  on  the 
way  down  town  notifies  friend 
contractor  to  come  up  and  see  if 
he  can  make  the  blamed  thing 
work,  or  else  take  it  out. 

Fitter  Frank  arrives  at  the  Jiggs 
home — ^but  he  never  did  under- 
stand those  electric  motor  things 
very  well  anjrway,  and  he  can't 
make  it  work  either. 
So  the  matter  stands,  and  as 
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liie  mercurial  thermometer  hov- 
ers around  the  bulb,  the  standing 
of  the  company,  in  that  particular 
locality  at  least,  approaches  closer 
to  absolute  zero.  But,  fortunately, 
about  this  time  one  of  the  sales- 
men from  the  company's  nearest 
branch  office  happens  to  drop  into 
Fitter  Frank's  shop.  No  sooner 
is  he  seen  than  he  is  rushed  over 
to  Mr.  Jiggs'  basement  Being  a 
trained  technician  in  both  heat 
regulation  and  electricity,  he  lo- 
cates the  difficulty  in  an  instant. 

It  so  happens  that  there  are 
three  wires  leading  to  the  mo- 
tor that  operates  the  draft,  and 
to  be  sure  that  there  is  no  con- 
fusion in  the  connections,  these 
wires  are  wrapped  with  red, 
white  and  blue  cord,  while  the 
binding  posts  to  which  they  are 
to  be  attached  are  painted  red, 
white  and  blue,  respectively.  Fit- 
ter Frank's  helper,  in  putting  in 
the  regulator,  was  not  aware  of 
the  meaning  of  the  signs.  He 
attached  the  blue  wire  where  the 
red  one  ought  to  be.  So,  of 
course,  the  motor  didn't  work. 
It  takes  but  a  moment  to  make 
the  proper  adjustment,  which  puts 
the  mechanism  in  complete  run- 
ning order  once  more.  After 
making  several  thorough  tests,  the 
salesman  resells  Mrs.  Jiggs,  vis- 
its Mr.  Jiggs  and  gets  his  O.  K, 
and  before  leaving  makes,  them 
feel  that  the  proposition  is  worth 
recommending  after  all.  This 
accomplished,  he  tops  off  a  good 
day's  work  by  checking  up  a  half- 
dozen  prospective  builders  with 
Fitter  Frank,  getting  the  latter  to 
agree  to  recommend  heat  regula- 
tors to  them  if  he  lands  the 
work. 

Thus  does  the  real  mission  of 
the  sales  force  of  the  Minneap- 
olis Heat  Regulator  Co.  unfold 
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itself.  Strictly  speaking,  these 
men  are  not  professional  "order- 
takers"  at  all,  but  service  sales- 
men. That  is,  they  sell  the  serv- 
ice of  the  company,  rather  than  its 
merchandise.  The  heat  regulator 
is  a  specialty,  and  a  seasonal  one 
at  that.  As  a  result,  if  the  men 
did  try  to  cover  their  expenses  by 
direct  sales,  they  would  be  put  to 
it  to  make  the  grade. 

For  this  reason  the  merchan- 
dising plan  has  required  the  solv- 


Shovelsful  of 
Coal  Saved 
Each,  Day 

This  amount  of  coal  saved  each  day  wHl  tota] 
roundly  .3  Jiiilf  ^  tnn  a  rn out li— certainly  econ- 
omy ivorth  vhDe  a^id  when  at  the  close  of  the 
hf^ting  Ka^on  you  f^iid  your  cdbI  bills  have 
been  lessened  3  tons  or  more  it  iviil  ccclaLiLly 
teke  the  stinE  out  of  the  high  price  of  fiicl. 

This  advantage  in  fi'e'  savinit  Is  available  in 
it^  fullest  measured  if  you  wiU  wisely  install 

AutDmatiraUy  regulates  the  drafts 
and  dampen  at  aUboursofthcday 
■ndnigbt ,  hMdintthccomumptini 
of  f uclto  juit  the  amount  requirrd 
to  obtain  the  temperatuw  derind. 

EUninatcl  hcitine  ptuit  atten- 
txKi  and  worry.  Ituurei  comfort, 
health  and  HTety. 
Works  perfectly  witb  any  kind  of 
heating  plunt— hot  water,  hoi  air, 
ueam,  vapor  or  VMuUDl.  buming 
coal  oi  Baa, 

Sold  Iqr  ih:  bulmg  tivde  evG?- 
whire  und4  a  positive  suariLii- 
tee  of  latisFactiDii.  Send  for 
[III  Iwoklel  givrng  details  and  prices- 

MinneapoIiB  Heat  Regulator  Co. 
humilUlillllL  Fsurtli  Av.  So.  Mlnnsmpalia,  Minn 


COAI.-SAVING  COPY  THAT  HAS  LATELY 
PSATURED 


ing  of  many  difficult  problems, 
In  the  first, place,  they  have  less 
than  a  dozen  models  to  offer,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  device  is  prac- 
tically indestructible  if  properly 
handled,  there  is  little  possibili^ 
of  selling  more  than  "one  to  a 
customer."  Being  a  specialty,  it 
logically  ought  to'  be  merchan- 
dised in  the  same  manner  as  is 
done  with  an  adding  machine,  or 
a  check  writer,  or  a  cash  register. 
Fitter  Frank  and  his  fraternity 
know  little  about  either  electricity 


or  the  fine  points  of  heat  control, 
and  as  for  the  average  home- 
builder,  he  has  to  pay  for  so  many 
little  "extras"  anyway,  that  unless 
he  is  educated  to  the  need  of  it, 
he  is  well  satisfied  to  go  without. 
Yet,  because  the  selling  price  of 
the  most  elaborate  model  is  only 
about  $80,  a  direct  selling  organi- 
zation covering  the  national  field 
would  be  pretty  much  of  a  lux- 
ury. So  the  company  has  struck 
what  seems  to  be  a  happy  medium 
in  the  specialty  field. 
It  has  a  staff  of 
a  dozen  to  fifteen 
men,  who  take  few 
orders,  but  who  spend 
their  time  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  year  straight- 
ening out  any  com- 
plaints that  arise, 
calling  on  architects, 
dealers  and  prospec- 
tive home  builders, 
and  preaching  the 
gospel  of  heat  regu- 
lation up  and  down 
the  land.  They  fol- 
low the  tips  given  by 
the  building  _  report 
companies  very  close- 
ly, so  that  they  are 
able  to  present  their 
case  to  practically 
every  new  home- 
builder,  whether  they 
win  the  verdict  or 
not. 

The  company  sells 
its  goods  exclusively 
through  jobbers. 
BEEM  Hence,  when  the  in- 

terest that  has  been 
germinated  by  the 
company's  own  men  finally  devel- 
ops into  tangible  business,  the 
jobbers'  salesmen  write  the  orders, 
and  the  jobbing  house  carries 
the  account.  By  this  means  the 
merchandising  fences  are  kept 
intact  at  a  minimum  selling  ex- 
pense. 

Anyone  who  has  read  a  heat- 
ing catalogue  knows  that  there 
are  a  hundred  and  one  little  pat- 
ent devices  contained  in  its  pages, 
for  each  of  which  a  dozen  things 
are  claimed  by  the  manufacturers, 
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and  the  jobber's  catalogue  man 
includes  them  from  force  of  habit. 
Needless  to  say,,  they  are  rarely 
pushed.  .In  the  meantime  many 
a  manufacturer  has  worried 
nights  and  days  over  how  he  can 
get  the  travelers  even  to  mention 
his  stuff.  Finding  it  necessary, 
for  economic  reasons,  to  market 
through  jobbers,  the  Minneapolis 
Heat  Regulator  Co.  devised  what 
it  thought  was  a  better  plan  than 
merely  selling  to  the  jobber,  who 
in  turn  attends  to  the  distribution, 
which  was  the  old  merchandising 
theory. 

Neither  does  it  operate  accord- 
ing to  the  practice  of  many  spe- 
cialty houses  that  sell  through 
jobbers.  The  customary  pro- 
cedure in  the  heating  and  hard- 
ware lines  is'  to  sell  only  to  one 
or  two  jobbers  in  a  given  terri- 
tory, and  then  have  a  salesman 
from  the  manufacturer  travel  in 
turn  with  the  different  jobbers' 
men  as  they  go  out  over  their 
routes.  The  regular  man  is  ex- 
pected to  do  the  introducing,  while 
the  special  man  presents  the  sell- 
ing arguments.  That  plan  works 
all  right  with  door-springs  or  fly- 
swatters,  where  it  is  not  such  a 
trick  to  get  a  dealer  to  put  in  at 
least  a  dozen  for  display,  but  it 
is  a  little  different  in  the  heating 
line.  In  this  business  there  are 
few  items  that  can.  be  stocked  to 
any  extent,  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  almost  every  building  job  has 
different  specifications,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  almost  impossible  to 
forecast  the  dealer's  needs.  The 
Minneapolis  company  is  impartial. 
It  sells  to  any  jobber  that  cares 
to  send  in  an  order.  Naturally  it 
has  to  do  most  of  the  active  sales 
promotion,  but  there  is  also  a  con- 
stant effort  to  educate  the  jobber 
and  his  salesmen  in  more  con- 
structive salesmanship. 

COMPANY  WINS  OUT  BY  MAKING 
MODEST  CLAIMS 

A  popular  requirement  of  a  heat 
regulator,  like  a  carburetor  at- 
tachment, has  been  (in  the  minds 
of  some  manufacturers)  that  it 
should  save  fabulous  amounts  of 
fuel.   Had  the  company  in  its  in- 


ception made  extravagant  claims 
it  probably  would  not  be  alive  to- 
day, for,  failing  to  live  up  to  the 
claims,  it  would  have  been  forced 
out  of  business  by  public  opinion. 
You  who  have  stoked  a  house- 
heating  plant  know  that  saving 
fuel  may  depend  as  much  on  the 
man  who  tends  the  fire  as  any- 
thing else.  A  good  fireman  'can 
save  fuel  for  himself  without  a 
regulator,  but  he  can  save  more 
with  one.  So  the  general  appeal 
has  been,  not  fuel  saving,  but  the 
comfort  and  convenience  to  be 
gained  when  one  is  relieved  of 
most  of  the  worry  of  keeping  the 
fire  going.  However,  on  account 
of  the  agitation  last  year  by  the 
Fuel  Administration,  the  economy 
note  was  struck  for  the  first  time, 
and  because  people's  minds  were 
on  the  subject,  the  effect  was  tell- 
ing. Contractors'  reports  showed 
an  actual  decline  in  building  op- 
erations of  about  SO  per  ceiit, 
while  the  business  of  the  com- 
pany increased  some  15  per  cent, 
being  conclusive  proof  that  the 
machines  were  being  installed  in 
old  houses,  and  hence  that  the 
advertising  was  getting  across. 

BUSINESS  KEEPS  UP  DESPITE  NO  NEW 
BTTILDING 

Here  again  the  company's  mer- 
chandising plan  has  vindicated 
itself.  The  different  manufac- 
turers of  plumbing  and  heating 
materials,  experiencing  a  heavy 
decline  in  business  on  account  of 
the  cessation  of  home  building, 
have  attempted  to  develop  the 
salesmanship  spirit  among  plumb- 
ers to  get  them  to  sell  new  mod- 
els of  fixtures  in  old  houses,  to 
make  the  houses  modem  in  all 
respects.  To  make  a  plan  of  this 
kind  succeed  requires  salesman- 
ship of  a  high  order,  and  it  has 
not  been  forthcoming,  either  from 
the  plumbers  themselves  or  the 
jobbers'  salesmen.  To  meet  this 
situation  the  "trade  extension 
movement,"  as  described  in 
the  July  25th  issue  of  Printers' 
Ink  by  Daniel  Louis  Hanson,  was 
organized.  Yet  the  Minneapolis 
company,  being  inherently  pre- 
pared to  meet  such  an  emergency, 
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merely  turned  its  sales  crew  loose 
on  a  different  tack,  and  the  deed 
was  done.  Inasmuch  as  their 
work  has  been  educational  from 
the  start,  it  was  not  much  more 
of  a  trick  to  administer  propa- 
ganda to  owners  of  homes  already 
built  than  it  had  been  to  work  on 
owners  whose  homes  were  in  the 
process  of  erection.  The  results 
are  indicated  by  the  15  per  cent 
increase. 

Thus  do  we  see  how  essential 
the  rendering  of  service  has  been 
to  the  successful  development  of 
the  business.  Though  the  advan- 
tages of  proper  heat  control  are 
many,  they  are  not  apparent  un- 
less the  machine  is  in  good  work- 
ing order.  As  is  the  case  with  all 
merchandise,  a  satisfactory  regu- 
lator has  proved  the  best  adver- 
tisement. Realizing  this  axiom, 
when  the  company  took  over  the 
Howard  Thermostat  Company,  of 
Oswego,  N.  Y.,  it  did  so,  not  so 
much  to  get  the  good  will  of  the 
business  as  to  boost  the  cause  of 
heat  regulation  generally,  which  it 
could  do  by  keeping  the  ther- 
mostats in  running  order  that  the 
Howard  people  had  already 
placed. 

MAKES  BEGUI^^TION  A  NECESSITY 

When  this  Minneapolis  com- 
pany started  its  advertising  a  third 
of  a  century  ago  heat  regulation 
consisted  mainly  of  a  system  of 
chains  connected  more  or  less  in- 
geniously with  the  check  and 
draft,  operated  by  hand.  The 
company^s  patents  were  on  an  out- 
fit operated  electrically,  so  the 
concern  was  caUed  "The  Electric 
Heat  Regulator  Co."  However, 
the  trade  referred  to  it  so  con- 
stantly as  the  "Minneapolis  Reg- 
ulator" that  they  eventually  bowed 
to  habit  and  took  the  latter  name 
officially.  The  slogan  used  to  be 
"The  heart  of  the  heating  plant," 
but  of  late  there  have  been  so 
many  throbbing  "hearts"  of  vari- 
ous devices  in  advertising  that  the 
family  got  too  numerous,  and  the 
originators  have  laid  the  phrase 
on  the  shelf. 

The  measure  of  the  company's 
success  as  advertiser  and  mer- 
chandiser can  be  judged  by  the 


fact  that  it  has  over  a  quarter 
million  machines  in  operation ; 
that  it  has  held  this  volume  - in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  basic 
patents  on  the  machine  have  long 
since  expired.  Furthermore,  like 
tiie  bath-tub  people,  the  company 
has  advertised  heat  regulation  in- 
to being  a  national  necessity,  for 
when  they  began  it  was  prac- 
tically unknown. 

The  Minneapolis  Heat  Regu- 
lating Company's  advertising  sea- 
son has  usually  been  from  Sep- 
tember to  January  for  the  con- 
sumer and  early  spring  for  the 
architect  and  builder.  In  reach- 
ing the  home  owner,  magazines 
have  been,  used  almost  entirely, 
although  the  newspapers  have 
been  used  in, Chicago  for  the  last 
two  years,  and  in  St.  Louis  and 
Cleveland  this  last  year.  The 
usual  kind  of  helps  has  always 
been  furnished  to  the  dealer. 

The  company  has  not  used  large 
space,  but  it  has  kept  hammering 
away  consistently. Lately,  how- 
ever, the  size  of  its  space  has 
been  increased.  The  copy  has 
been  purely  educational.  It  is  not 
planned  to  develop  a  large  num- 
ber of  inquiries,  but  those  that 
are  received  are  followed  up  thor- 
oughly. 

Its  trade  outlet  in  the  past  has 
been  the  heating  contractor.  How- 
ever, there  was  no  particular  rea- 
son for  this  practice  except  that 
the  heating  man  was  supposed  to 
"get  to"  the  ultimate  consumer  at 
the  psychological  moment,  name- 
ly, when  he  was  installing  a  new 
plant.  Yet  the  amount  of  skill 
actually  required  to  put  up  one  of- 
the  machines  is  not  large,  pro- 
vided you  have  the  necessary  in- 
telligence. Realizing  this  situa- 
tion, the  company  has  of  late  been 
cultivating  the  electrical  contract- 
ors and  jobbers,  for  an  electrician 
can  do  even  a  better  Job  of  in- 
stalling than  the  heating  man,  on 
account  of  his  familiarity  with 
motors  and  wiring. 

New  Orleans  Women  • 
Organize  Ad  Club 

The  Woman's  Advertising  Club  has. 
been  organized  in  New  Orleaos.  with  a> 
memberiiiip  of ^^^te^j^Qgle 
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The  Farm — Wheat  at  $2.20  a  bushel  and  a  giant 
crop  harvested;  com  at  $1.25 — ^the  largest  yield  of 
years  safely  in  the  crib ;  100,000  dairy  cows  in  Minne- 
sota alone  produce  butter  fat  bringing  sixty-five  to 
seventy  cents  a  pound ;  hogs  at  $20.00 ;  pure-bred  live- 
stock of  all  breeds  eagerly  in  demand  at  unprecedented 
prices — that's  part  of  the  picture  of  Northwestern 
farm  prosperity. 

The  City — Merchandise  jobbing  houses  in  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis,  Duluth  and  Superior  are  rushed  with 
orders ;  Northwestern  factories  are  working  day-and- 
night  shifts;  Minnesota's  mines  are  furnishing 
iron  and  her  mills  steel  for  the  Nation'^  new  ships. 
City  retail  stores  are  exceeding  all  previous  records  in 
sales  volumes;  city  wages  are  at  the  high  peak  of 
history.  Northwestern  needs  and  war  needs  leave 
never  an  idle  wheel  or  workman,  and  there  is  neither 
time  nor  room  for  other  than  prosperity  in  the  urban 
Northwest. 

The  Northwestern  Small  Town  shares  the  pros- 
perity of  both  city  and  farm.  Today,  Northwestern 
small  town  business  is  at  the  high-water  mark  of  its 
commercial  history. 

Consider  now,  what  the  great  Northwest  has  to  offer 
you.  The  institutions  advertised  on  the  following 
pages  invite  inquiry  and  investigation  by  all  adver- 
tisers who  seek  distribution  in  a  region  of  unexcelled 
sales  opportunity. 
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"The  Nprihtcest  is  Prosperous" 

In  Every  Great  Geographical 
Section  of  the  United  States 

One  Newspaper 
Dominates 

Because  of  its  superior  news  service, 
and  because  of  the  unviolated  confi- 
dence of  the  public  in  its  advertising 
columns 

In  the  Great  Northwest 
This  Newspaper  is — 

The  Minneapolis 
Journal 

The  Minneapolis  Journal  rigidly 
excludes  all  questionalyle  and 
patent  medicine  adveitisinsr  from 
its  columns. 
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Co-operation! 

Synonymous  with 

St.  Paul  Dispatch  -  Pioneer  Press 

National  advertisers  will  find  in  the  SERVICE  we 
give  them  the  sort  of  co-operation  that  means  the 
BEST  and  QUICKEST  distribution  of  their 
products. 

This  co-operation  is  PRACTICAL,  We  work  with 
you,  days  at  a  time,  in  placing  your  goods.  Our 
methods  are  successful — because  thorough. 

We  BLANKET  the  CITY  of  ST.  PAUL.  CON- 
CENTRATION of  YOUR  advertising  in  OUR 
newspaper  means  the  biggest  returns  possible  in  this 
city  of  292,000  people. 

The  DISPATCH-PIONEER  PRESS  also  covers 
well  the  field  of  Southern  Minnesota,  Western  Wis- 
consin, Eastern  North  and  South  Dakota,  all  a  part 
of  the  PROSPEROUS  NORTHWEST. 

AT  YOUR  SERVICE 

St  Paul  Dispatch -Pioneer  Press 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Foreign  Representatives 

O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
Brunswick  Building  Peoples  Gas  Building 

Hosted  by 
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THE  WONDERFUL 
NORTHWEST 


[Editorial  in  Philadelphia  Eve- 
ning Bulletin,  October  Ist] 

IOWA  OVER  THE  TOP 

It  used  to  be  said  that  there 
was  not  a  millionaire  or  a 
pauper  in  Iowa.  At  present 
there  is  about  an  equal  num- 
ber of  both.  It  is  the  rich- 
est agricultural  State  in  the 
Union,  and  has  the  ^eatest 
average  prosperity,  using  the 
term  in  its  proper  sense.  Iowa 
was  the  first  State  to  go  over 
the  top  in  the  last  Liberty 
Loan,  and  it  unofficially  ex- 
ceeded its  quota  last  Satur- 
day when'the  Fourth  Loan 
opened. 

Iowa's  great  products  are 
corn  and  hogs;  its  farms  are 
maintained  in  the  highest 
state  of  excellence,  and  its 
homes,  barns  and  sheds  are 
always  well  painted.  It  has 
more  automooiles  per  capita 
than  any  other  State,  and  is 
always  investing  its  surplus 
money.  The  people,  at  least 
the  dominant  strain,  come 
largely  of  New  England  stock, 
though  several  generations  re- 
moved through  migration  to 
New  York  and  Ohio.  Thrift, 
love  of  education,  intelligence 
and  uprightness  are  charac- 
teristics of  Iowa. 


not  complete  without  the 
best  part  of  Inimitable  Iowa. 

WATERLOO,   IOWA,,  is  the 

capital  of  the  greatest  section 
of  Iowa ;  it  represents  this 
wonderful  State's  Intensive 
Manufacturing  Quarter,  sur- 
rounded by  the  richest  agri- 
culture district. 

WATERLOO,  IOWA,   is  the 

Tractor  Center;  it  is  where 
the  Wheels  Go  Round.  Money 
making  men  in  all  walks  of 
life  make  up  Waterloo's  pop- 
ulation— 40,000. " 

The  endorsement  of  Waterloo 
has  been  given  for  60  years  to 


It  is  to  them  that 
must  be  ascribed  its 
promptness  in  mak- 
ing its  present  patri- 
otic response.  While 
it  has  no  large  cities,  and 
seemingly  cares  for  none — al- 
though the  SUte  has  been  in 
the  Union  for  seventy-three 
years — it  is  well  developed  in 
the  frugality,  comfort  and 

firagress  of  its  agricultural 
ife;  and  in  sending  more 
than  its  share  of  men  and 
money  for  the  war,  it  ac- 
<}uires  at  this  time  a  pecu- 
liarly honorable  distinction. 


ttlitterloo  €t)CttiM  €owc'wc 


AND     WATKILOO  DAILY 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 

Circulations 

7100  net  paid  in  Waterloo 
7500  net  paid  outside 


A,  W.  PETERSON 

GENERAL  MANAGER 


STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY,  Representatives 

NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA  and  CHICAGO 
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What  of  Duluth? 

Situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Great 
Lakes^  Duluth  just  had  to  be  a  great  city.  Gigantic 
tonnage  in  lumber,  grain  and  ore — ^materials  upon 
which  are  founded  the  very  existence  of  mankind — 
are  cleared  from  this  port  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

A  city  having  its  being  through  such  industry  must 
needs  be  populated  by  hardy,  substantial  men  and 
women — ^practical  people  who  measure  up  to  the 
highest  standards  of  good  citizenship. 

The  Duluth  Herald 

Evening  Except  Sunday 

is  proud  to  be  called  a  Duluth  institution — ^bom  of  the 

hardy  spirit  which  has  created  a  prosperity  that  is 
uniform  and  lasting;  a  prosperity  deep-rooted  in  the 
very  heart  of  Duluth's  staunch  progressiveness. 

37,814  people  read  the  Duluth  Herald  every  day. 
This  circulation  has  been  obtained  on  merit  alone, 
without  the  aid  of  special  inducements,  premiums, 
clubbing  offers  or  other  misleading  methods. 

The  Herald's  circu^tion  is  practically  confined  to  an 
80-mile  trading  radius,  concentrated  in  Duluth  proper 
and  its  suburbs.  This  circulation  taps  the  buying 
power  of  a  total  population — city  and  suburban — of 
315,000. 

The  Herald  has  many  facts  of  interest  for 
the  national  advertiser  on  reaching  the 
Duluth  market.    May  we  serve  you?, 

The  Duluth  Herald 

Northwests  Best  Newspaper 

Duluth  Minnesota 

La  Cost*  &  Maxwell,  Publisher's  Representatives 
New  York  and  Chicago 

Hosted  by 
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Minneapolis  That  Has  C 
and  the  Tribune  That  Hi 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Incorporated  in  1867.  Present  population  415,748.  City 
and  suburban,  450,000. 

Geographical  center  of  North  America  and  in  the  heart 
of  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  areas  in  the  Universe. 

The  milling  center  of  the  world  and  the  world's  largest 
cash  wheat  market. 

Distributing  center  of  the  Northwest.  Has  the  largest 
wholesale  warehouse  west  of  tlie  Mississippi. 

Financial  capital  of  the  Northwest.  Home  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank,  9th  District.  49  banks,  capital,  $24,- 
000,000.   Bank  clearings  in  1917,  $1,660,622,661. 

Northwest's  manufacturing  center — 1,400  factories.  Value 
of  annual  products,  $25,026,000. 

Railroad  center  of  the  Northwest — ^nine  railway  systems 
— twenty-six  railway  lines. 

Home  of  the  University  of  Minnesota — 4,000  students. 
Art  and  literary  center  of  the  Northwest.  $7,000,000 
art  museum  and  private  collection.  107  public  libraries 
and  branches.    87  public  schools. 

The  cleanest  and  most  healthful  large  city  in  North 

America. 


west.  The  pulsing  civic  heart  of  Northwestern  industrial, 
educational  and  social  life. 


Such  is  Minneapolis;  the 


lolis  of  the  great  North- 


Mxnmvi 


The  Dominant  Newspap 


Hosled  by 
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E  Up  with  the  Northwest 
own  Up  with  Minneapolis 


THE  TRIBUNE 


Established  in  1867.  Circulation — A.  B.  C.  Publishers' 
statement,  March  31,  1918 — Daily,  134,350;  Sunday, 
176,181.    Published  Morning,  Evening  and  Sunday. 

The  Tribune  circulates  in  the  states  of  Minnesota,  North 
and  South  Dakota,  Western  Wisconsin,  Northern  Iowa 

and  Eastern  Montana. 

That  the  Tribune  is  the  favorite  paper  of  newspaper 
readers  of  the  Northwest  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 

the  Tribune  sells  24,000  more  copies  each  day  than  any 
other  daily  newspaper  in  the  Northwest  and  75,000  more 
copies  on  Sunday  than  any  other  Sunday  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  the  Northwest. 

The  Tribune  carries  more  want  advertisements,  more 
cash  advertising  and  sells  advertising  at  a  lower  rate  per 
thousand  circulation  than  any  other  newspaper  published 
in  the  Northwest. 

The  Tribune  is  an  all  day  newspaper.  The  Morning 
Tribune  being  the  only  morning  newspaper  published  in 
Minneapolis. 

The  Tribune  is  the  only  Sunday  newspaper  in  Minneapolis 
with  Associated  Press  Service. 

Such  is  the  Minneapolis  Tribune;  a  clean  newspaper  in  a 
clean  city. 

Publisher,  W.  J.  Murphy;  General  Manager,  C.  George 
Krogness;  Manager  of  Advertising,  Gerald  Pierce.  East- 
ern representative,  J.  C.  Wilberding,  New  York;  Western 
representative,  Guy  S,  Osborn,  Chicago. 


the  Great  Northwest 


Hosled  by 
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The  Daily  News 

St.  Paul  Minneapolis 

Blankets  the  Northwest 

Two  Newspapers  operated  as  one.  Not  a 
single  copy  duplicated.  Coverage  for  the 
two  largest  cities  in  the  district  and  surround- 
ing territory  for  one  rate — 1 9  cents  per  line. 
Most  productive  circulation  at  the  lowest 
rate. 

Maintain  largest  service  departments  in  the 
central  northwest. 

Booklet  and  reports  on  trade  conditions 
upon  request. 

Also  Publishers  of 

The  Clover  Leaf  Weeklies— The  Si.  Paul  Rural  Weekly  and 
The  Rural  American 

'  Premier  Puhlicity,  Farm  and  Mail  Order- Mediums 

C.  D.  BERTOLET 

General  Advertising  Director 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE  1110  BOYCE  BUILDING 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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Des  Moines  Newspaper  Situation 

BOILED  DOWN 

From  every  angle  of  newspaper  comparison.  The 
Register  and  Tribune  absolutely  dominate  in  Des 
Moines  and  central  Iowa. 

6  Months'  Circulation  Averages 

April  to  September,  1918 — as  Reported  to  the  Govemment. 
anf&ne-.  !  !  50 joo  }  Combined  118.180 

DS^ffia^N^  }  110.877 

Register  and  Tribune's  circulation  ex~ 

ceeded  Capital  and  News  combined  by   7,303 

Sunday  Register   68,861 

6  Months' Advertising  Score 

April  to  September,  1918 

Daily  and  Sunday  \  Combined 

Register  2,791,110  Imes  >  . 

Evening  Tribune  .  .  2,889,922  lines  )  ^^^^^ 

Daily  Capital    .  .  .  2,639,224  lines  |  Combined 

Dady  and  Sunday  (4,914,644  lines 

News  .  2,275,420  Imes  ;  '  ' 

Register  and  Tribune  advertising  ex- 
ceeded Capital  and  News  combined  by  .  766,388  lines 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Company 

Member  A.  B,  C. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

I.  A.  KLEIN,  NEW  YORK  JOHN  GLASS,  CHICAGO 

Metropolitan  Tower  PeofJe^a  Gas  Buildins 

HostedbyGOOgle 
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The  Dominant  I 
Dominan 


DVERTISING  records  demonstrate  with  absolut 
certainty  the  leadership  of  The  Fabmer  of  S1 
PauJ,  Minn,  in  its  own  territory. 


In  1917  The  Farmer  led  all  localized  farm  papers  of  America  in  volume  i 
commercial  advertising.  This  is  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  estimate  place 
on  The  Farmer  by  advertisers  throughout  America.  Its  comparison  with  othi 
Minnesota  farm  papers  shows  even  greater  evidences  of  leadership. 


agate  ILs 


Minnesota  Farm  'paper^i9t"i     The  Farmer  523,77 


Second  Minnesota  Farm  Paper. 275,965 
Third  Minnesota  Farm  Paper.  .235,744 


TViis  Leadership  Extends 

through  all  elasai/ication.  The  following  tables  indicate  th 
extent  of  its  advertising  dominance  in  various  lines. 


agate  liui 


AUTOMOBILE.  Tire  and  Aceestory  Ad-       Ttj-d  VT  a  t^^hhttt^  tCi/f  Ail 

verti,ing  in  Minnesota  Farm        1  HE  Jt^  ARMER  lU4,41i 

Paper*.  1917:      Second  Minnesota  Farm  Paper.  .50,589 
Third  Minnesota  Farm  Paper. ,  .42,700 

"fJ^U^i^AT'/S/T-"   The  Farmer.  29,24^ 

Second  Minnesota  Farm  Paper  14,624 

Third  Minnesota  Farm  Paper. .  . .  13,523 

BUILDING  Material  Advertising  in       Tttt7  T7Ar,niT^,i  0^7  aai 

Minne,ot<fiFarm  Paper,.  1917:        i  HE  V  ARMER  27,0D( 

Second  Minnesota  Farm  Paper.  ...8.267 
Third  Minnesota  Farm  Paper  5.527 

DAIRY  ^^^Pj^ff^^^^in^inn^Jt'fF^arm       ThE  FARMER  14,75i 

Papers.  1317}      Second  Minnesota  Farm  Paper.  ...3.250 
Third  Minnesota  Farm  Paper   84 

ADVERTISING  of  Farm  Implements  and      'X'___  17  .  An  On'- 

Machinery  in  Minnesota  Farm        i  HE  FARMER  ,  .....  .  47,D7c 

Paper*.  1917:      Second  Minnesota  Farm  Paper. .  ..25,618 

Third  Minnesota  Farm  Paper  13,523 

«^'^^"A''^i".r?'rsrr:-    The  farmer  16,12 

Second  Minnesota  Farm  Paper. .  .12.483 
Third  Minnesota.  Farm  Papeg. , . ,.  5,726 
Hosled  by  Google 
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m  Paper  Of  This 
lorthwest 


OME  state  advertising  is  another  important  test. 
The  advertising  which  any  paper  carries  from  its 
own  locality  gauges  its  standing  with  its  "home- 
folks" — advertisers  who  are  on  the  ground  and 
know  local  conditions. 


agate  Unea 

^^»'^''™^^,.Crr.„"^^r/^./^^.^-    The  Farmer   99,041 

Paperm,  1917:       Second  Minnesota  Farm  Paper-  .  .52,372 
Third  Minnesota  Farm  Paper. . .  ,  35,614 


1918  Volume  Keeps  Up 

despite  war  conditions.  Do  you  want  later  evidence?  Here 
are  some  figures  for  the  first  six  months  of  ISIS. 

agato  lines 

rOTAL   Commercial  Advertising   in       TPTP  FaRMPR  ^40  49.^ 

M-innesoto  Farm  Papera  Fir,t  TAKMt-K  O'^U.'lZiO 

Six  Month*  of  191 S:      Second  Minnesota  Farm  Paper,. 139,481 
Third  Minnesota  Farm  Paper. ..126,045 


iuch  a  pronounced  leadership  in  advertising  volume  of  all  classes  leaves  little 
loubt  as  to  the  judgment  of  the  advertising  world  as  to  the  best  medium  for 
«vering  the  CentraT  Northwest. 


THE^IPARMER 

A  Joarna)  of  AgiiciUtUFe 

ST.  PAUL 
Webb  Publishing  Co.,  Publishers 

Easlern  Eepresentatites,  Western  UepTesenialtves. 

WALLACE  C.  HICHAKnSON,  Inc.,  STANDARD  FARM  PAPERS,  Tne. 

331  Fouptli  Ave.,  1341  Conway  Bldg., 

Nhw  Tore  Chicago 

VI  EMBER     AUDIT     BUREAU     OF  CIRCJJLATIONS 
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The  Superior  Telegram  Is  • 
Northern  Wisconsin's  Only 
Big  Daily  Newspaper 


The  Superior  Telegram  covers  165  cities  and  towns 
in  Nortliem  Wisconsin.  No  other  daily  newspaper 
has  general  circulation  here — no  other  big  daily  is 
published  in  this  field. 

Advertisers  cannot  cover  Superior  with  Duluth  news- 
papers. Superior  trade  cannot  be  obtained  through 
Duluth  distribution.  The  Telegram  reaches  98%  of 
Superior  homes  and  66%  of  the  homes  in  Superior's 

trading  radius.  ■ 

Superior's  population  is  over  50,000— city  and  subur- 
ban, 130,000.  Superior's  citizens  are  buying  freely 
of  life's  necessities  and  luxuries.  The  prosperity  that 
abounds  throughout  the  Northwest  is  distinctly  evi- 
denced by  the  increased  buying  power  of  ,Superior's 
inhabitants. 

Three  lines  of  industry  alone  are  paying  over 
$1,000,000  a  month  to  their  employes  in  Superior. 


THE  TELEGRAM'S  CIRCULATION 


(After  Oct.  1,  1918,  all  mail  subscribers  not  paid  in\ 
advance  having  been  cut  ofif  as  per  government  orders./ 


In  Northern  Wisconsin         6096  Paid  Daily 

Other  Mail  Subscribers         1002  Paid  Daily 


(Extras  and  Daily  Noon  Edition  Not  Counted) 


The  Superior  Telegram 


Northern  Wisconsin's  Dominant  Newspaper 


In  Superior 


8285  Paid  Daily 


TOTAL  PAID  IN  ADVANCE 
CIRCULATION  


15,383 
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FARM  PROSPERITY 

The  farmers  of  the  states  of  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Montana 
will  have 

$750,000,000.00 

more  than  in  1917 

$50,000,000.00 

of  this  is  due  to  FARM,  STOCK  &  HOME 
getting  twenty  cents  added  to  the  1918 
wheat  price. 

FARM,  STOCK  &  HOME  added  at  least 

$5,000,000.00 

to  the  1917  farm  income  by  forcing  a  modi- 
fication of  the  Federal  Grain  Grades,  but 
even  as  modified  they  are  still  robbing  the 
farmers,  and  FARM,  STOCK  &  HOME 
is  keeping  up  the  fight. 


Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


"The  Foremost  Farm  Paper  of  the  Northwest** 

iLEPRESEWTATIVES 

J.  C.  Billingslea  1119  Adverlising  Building, 

Ciiicago,  Illinois. 

A.  H.  Billingslea  No.  1  Madison  Avenue, 

■New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  D.  McKinnej-  Post-Dispatch  linildlng. 

St.  Louis,  Mo, 
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CONSERVATION  OF  PAPER 

For  the  People 
Bv  the  Government 

The  War  Industries  Board  at  Wash- 
ington put  into  effect  August  1st  cer- 
tain regulations  relative  to  weights  of 
Book  Papers. 

The  entire  trend  of  this  ruling  is  for 
lighter  weights  in  Machine  Finish, 
Super-Calendered,  English  Finish, 
Antique  Finish  and  Coated  papers. 

This  means  a  conserving  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  coal — an  equal  amount  of 
printing  surface  per  ream  of  paper  and 
the  consequent  production  of  a  greater 
number  of  reams  within  a  given  time. 

The  Seaman  Paper  Company,  through 
its  entire  national  organization,  has 
carried  out  for  years  this  very  idea. 
It  stands  for  economy  in  manufacture 
and  its  consequent  benefit  to  the  con- 
sumer— not  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  paper  cost,  but  equally  as  great  from 
the  standpoint  of  distribution  chaises 
on  the  iHinted  sheet. 

SEAMAN  PAPER  COMPANY 


Chicago 
St.  Louia 
Cincinnati 


Milwaukee 
St.  Pa^ 


NnrYork 

Buffalo 

PhUadclphia 


Wettmm  Agmttt  GENERAL  PAPER  COMPANY 
Seattle  Portland  San  Francisco  Los  Angelas 

Buildws  and  distributors  of  paper  for  every  known  use 
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Your  Advertisement  in 

The  Twin  City 
Commercial  Bulletin 

— a  live,  progressive  weekly  journal,  going 
to  the  dry  goods  merchant,  the  shoe  re- 
tailer, the  grocer  and  the  general  merchant. 

Or  in 

The  Hardware  Trade 

— an  equally  progressive  trade  paper,  is- 
sued on  alternate  Wednesdays,  and  going 
to  the  hardware  and  auto  accessory  dealer, 
will  give  you  effective  introduction  to  the 
best,  most  successful  and  prosperous  mer- 
chants in  the  great  and  prosperous  North- 
west. 

Ours  are  the  only  papers  of  their  kind 
pubHshed  in  and  for  and  read  extensively 
by  the  retailers  of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Montana,  Wisconsin,  Upper 
Nebraska  and  Upper  Iowa. 

Commercial  Bulletin  -  Weekly 
Hardware  Trade    -  Bi-Weekly 

Always  glad  to  give  information 
and  quote  rates 


COMMERCIAL  BULLETIN  CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS  ST.  PAUL 


Hosted  byGOOgie 
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FARM  IMPLEMENTS 

AND  TRACTORS 

The  Only  Trade  Paper  Published  in  the  North- 
west Identified  with  the  Farm  Operating 
Equipment  Business. 

Reaches  the  Dealers 

IN  THIS 

Billion  Dollar  Field 


Is  their  local  trade  paper  and  the  Official  Paper 
of  two  of  the  strongest  dealers*  associations  in 
the  country. 

The  Government's  Figures: 

-  TOTAL  VALUE  OF  CSOFS  OF  WHEAT,  OATB,  BABLEY,  RYE, 
"  GORV  ANB  FLAXSEED 

Ulnneaotft    $439,915,380 

North  Dakota   338,716,240 

Soutb  Dakota    376,169,360 

Montana   89,137,760 


$1,243,938,730 

YIELD   (IN  BUSHELS)   OF  WHEAT,   OATS,  BAHLEY,  RYE, 
CORN  AND  FLAXSEED 

Minnesota   366,198,000  Bushels 

North  Dakota    240,575,000  Bushels 

South  Dakota    295,156,000  Bushels 

Montana    58,633,000  Bushels 

Total   960,662,000  Bushels 


Our  facilities,  the  product  of  more  than  25  years 
of  intimate  association  with  the  implement  l)usi- 
iiess  in  this  territory,  are  at  your  service. 

Correspondence  Solicited  from  Advertisers  and 
Advertising-  Agencies.    We  co-operate  with  yon. 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS  AND  TRACTORS 

Suite  1018,  Lumber  Exchange  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Hosled  by 
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FARMER  and  BREEDER 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 


covers  ihorough- 
ly  {he  Gokkn 
Kgg  Territory — 
southeast- 
ern South  Da- 
kota, southwest- 
ern Minnesota, 
northeastern  Ne- 
1,1  r  a  s  iv  a  and 
n  o  r  t  hwestern 
Iowa — a  field  distinctively  its  own.  Since  1915  this 
section  of  the  northwest  has  been  the  prosperity  center 
of  the  United  States. 

STANDS  HIGH  IN  ITS  OWN  FIELD 

That  Farmer  ajid  Breeder  stands  high  in  its  own  territory 
is  best  evidenced  by  generous  patronage  received  from  ad- 
vertisers in  our  immediate  field.  From  58%  to  82%  of 
our  advertising  patronage  comes  from  advertisers  located 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  while  only  from  22',^  to  35''/c 
of  the  business  of  our  competitors  comes  from  advertisers 
located  west  of  the  Mississippi.  If  successful  western 
advertisers  can  use  our  publication  profitably  so  can  east- 
ern advertisers. 

HAS  GOtSGENTRATED  GIRGULATION 

Our  80,000  circulation  is  highly  concentrated  in  the  Golden 
Egg  Territory.  In  connection  with  the  purchase  of  circu- 
lation, remember  that, an  ounee  of  concentration  is  worth 
a  pound  of  scatteration.  "Take  the  ounce — it's  cheaper." 
Rate  45  cents  an  agate  line. 

THE  PAPER  SPEAKS  FOR  ITSELF.   WRITE  FOR 
A  SAMPLE  COPY 

SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

Chicago  Office  G.  Logan  Payne  Co.,  Marquette  Bldg, 

Npw  York  Office.  .G.  Logan  Payne  Co.,  Fifth  Avenue  Bldg. 

Boston  Office  G.  Logan  Payne  Co.,  Publicity  Bldg. 

Detroit  Office  G.  Logan  Payne  Co,,  Kresge  Bldg. 

Minneapolis  Ofifice  R.  R.  Ring,  Palace  Bldg. 

Kansas  City  Office  G.  F.  Dillon,  Republic  Bldg. 

St.  Louis  Office  R.  M.  Saylor,  Chemical  Bldg. 
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The 

Northwest 

Let  us  take  this  occasion  to  introduce  our 
Northwest  manager,  Scott  Smith. 

Many  years  ago  this  company  had  the 
breadth  of  vision  to  see  the  amazing  possi- 
bilities of  the  Northwest. 

Twelve  years  ago  we  estabUshed  our  branch 
office  at  Minneapohs  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Northwest  advertisers  seeking 
wider  distribution.  And  also  to  serve  our 
clients  from  outside  this  territory  in  gaining 
distribution  in  this  field. 

For  more  than  twenty-six  years  our  organ- 
ization has  rendered  distinguished  service  in 
advertising  and  merchandising. 

A  number  of  our  most  valued  clients  are 
Northwest  concerns.  Some  we  have  served 
specifically  in  this  market — others  have  ex- 
tended their  activities  to  the  national  field. 


CHICAGO  MINNEAPOLIS 

.  HosledbyGOOgle 
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and 

the  Nation 

There  is  hardly  a  branch  of  industry  that 
has  not  profited  greatly  by  our  service. 
Small  advertisers  have  grown  big  —  big 
advertisers  have  grown  great.  And  all  have 
contributed  much  to  our  experience. 

We  now  have  branches  in  New  York, 
Boston,  Detroit,  Minneapolis,  co-operating 
with  our  Chicago  staff. 

Our  Export  Department  also  offers  fertile 
opportunity  at  this  important  time  to  carry 
the  advertiser's  activities  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  nation  to  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

A  communication  to  any  of  these  offices  will 
bring  immediate  action. 
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Intimate  Knowledge 

of  the 

Great  Northwest 

and  its  market  possibilities  makes  our-  services 
of  great  possible  value  to  you.  For  fifteen  years 
we  have  studied,  at  close  range,  every  phase  of 
this  market,  its  peculiarities  and  its  possibilities. 

With  our  assistance,  hundreds  of  manufac- 
turers have  secured  thorough  distribution  and 
large  sales.  From  our  experience  we  know  how 
to  appeal  to  the  hearts  and  pocket-books  of  the 
prosperous- people  of  this  section. 

We  can  help  you.  We  have  the  facilities,  a 
fully  organized  agency,  efficient  in  every  depart- 
ment. We  will  gladly  work  in  co-operation  with 
the  advertising  agent  of  any  national  advertiser 
outside  the  Northwest. 

The  expansion  of  the  Great  Northwest  is  re- 
flected in  our  own  organization.  Last  month  we 
moved  into  specially  arranged  new  quarters 
where  we  have  more  than  double  the  space 

previously  occupied. 

Put  your  advertising  and  selling  problem  up 
to  us.  A  frank  discussion  of  it  by  correspond- 
ence or  personal  interview  entails  no  obligation. 
We  may  be  able  to  point  out  to  you  some  un- 
dreamed-of possibilities  for  your  product. 

Mitchell  Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 

806  Mary  Place,  Minneapolis 
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"the  Northwest  5s 
prosperous.'*  Bountiful 
crops  aad  high  prices  for 
sevcrni    years— ami  this 
year  record-breaking  crops 
of  all  kinds — ^have  estab- 
li^^iii'tl  the  prosperity  of 
t]in  Northwest  on  an  unprecedent 
"TTIK  DAKOTA    FARMER  1 
lh?t    laud    of  "magnificent 
where  wheat  ia  raised    by  taw\ 
y&t  hu  developed  into  a  diven 
Ing  section   the  equal  of  any- 
iiito  its  own.      This  year  ever; 
ed  reached  a  maximum  prod; 
_  buying  power  of  thla  Empi 

Mattona»  ,  '^'^^e  in  comparlseai  to  popu] 
FM*  ^^^^  tremimdowly  Jncreaaei 


"The  Dakota  Farmer  Emj 

WttWy  linked  wltU  the  prosperity  md  i.ruareas  of  its  section 

?rt;*Ml?JS,'  K      "'^^^'^'T  ^"  ^'I'^scrlhtr^:  BE(  AUSE  il  carries  more  m 
V.  'J"^  "1^'^'"  semi  iiM.mhlv  farm  piiper;  EECALSE  it  can 
■*.mi.r,K.i]thly  farm  paper:  BE? 

PHP*--!-— and  It  Is  all  c\cnn.  li!Kh-nr;iiK>  lnwlues*;  BKCAUSE  11  naarli 
Btaiidn  dose  Id  ihe  "U>t>  '^f       li*f  for  n-turaa  on  the  ftdrertolaTtW 

snd  An,l  ortis^    Hav«  you  a  correct  Idea  u  to  ^  m£  pirf^utU 

.Tiii-f  ;i  ivf.rif  iilirjut  tlvecitocit ;    Does  II  not  snell  T)rn«n*ii-ttvt    fn  nta  i 

iy  Ju  l  ai^^a  It  couw  not  be  handM 


V|lNXEROTA^ne  of  the 
XTJ.  gj^eaU'st.   st:iit'«  in  the 
Union — is  a^i:iiiii  marketing 
reeord  l)  t-  t^  a  k  i  n  g  crops. 
"  A<r.\[X' ■      marketiijq:  is 
right,    because  record- 
breaking  crops  are  a  habit 
Aero  far  acre,  Minnesota 
•G  the  equal  of  an^i  and  the 
nmable  rword  fat  emiiAiett 

Cft7    (Minnaapolfs  and  St 
iJe  Tfade  Territory  is  one 
ited  "by  few  manufacturers 
The  buying  power  of  tl»6 

Jier»  of  thla  territory  is  well  - 
be  ability  of  Twin  Citv  dSs-  ^trt 
irfcet  any  merltorlpue  arHclo. 


» I.  „ 


0/ 


orthwest  Farmstead 

emi-moiithly.  and  dt-voted  rxcliislv..i.v  nnd  InlcnaivHv  to  tb<* 
tfl  0hD4«ii4e]cU  For  years  NORTHWEST  FARMSTKAD  hus 
M  meHve  or  bellwr  farming  to  its  readers— uot  iti  eseaya  by 
Itora.  but  by  practical  ai«cuMton  o{  fann  problema  by  tboae 
«  them  out  fn  dally  life. 

■EST  rAHMETKAJ>  h^s  .iUvav.  b^fn  a  "trnod  D»di|6er"  for  Its 
wou^tDC  yeir;  MOBTRWSST  PABMStBAD  win  ttb  nar  1m  a 

W*  UHP  IfWtt. 

*— NOOTHWBST  PAKMSTEAD  offpfB  jxiu  an  ojiportunlly  lo  e»Ato 
«iiainj  for  your  product  la  n  terrllory  whtrr  fllslrlhutinn  is  eniv  aTid 
llftTe  UM  maau  and  the  dwlre  trj  ^.mSp  fht-lr  iHrm^  fnr  hh.hi  ^-iriricnt 
ir  h»inw  Wim  tllj  cWBforla  utid  w>nTenieii«:«i  that  famur^s  iivn)  and 
Ithouffh  mwt  of  tMa  aeeM^n  la  waU  dereloti^,  th«  tH-«'.J^  of  ih^^^  imiion 
for  farffl  pfoduu*»  ox«  rapidly  brla«likg  every  Idle  init-  iiiio  vm. 

«?L.'SS5i  J'St.V'^S^^SL"*!!?**.*".  immaaaa  production  uen  aeaaoo^ 
oa  «r  ^lata  »IU  bv  tttpeoded  by  farmers  In  new  iMiuicjraeot. 

:a  la  a  great  llvL-stmk  Htate— and  XOHTUVVKST  VAKMSTEAT>  1a  tta 
lusl  isnv*  Minnpwitft  has  flomethtiift  like  1.40«.00*J  head       ber-f  cnttl*, 
S,«ir..Ofi(>  ho^,  and  is  ihe  fourth  ttilry  «tat4i  ia  tho  Union, 

Do  nut  (iv^jrlook  the  Twin  City  WhoteeaJe-  Trade  T*r- 
riloiy  when  plannlitg^  ynwr  salij*  ^uinpalKnj*-  :irici  ha^dt  tbem 
up  by  aavwtlsEng  m  NORTHWi:ST  I-'AtiMSTEAU. 


Making  the  Lettering  of  the  Trade- 
name Give  Advertising  Value 

Stories  About  die  Making  of  Some  Distinctive  Names — A  Filing  System 

for  Use 

By  a  Commercial  Artist 


ANEW  YORK  type  expert  as- 
sures us  that  "Type  Can  Be 
Made  to  Talk." 

It  is  a  form  of  speech  pecu- 
liarly difficult  and,  closely  ana- 
lyzed means  simply  this ; 

"Type  can  be  made  to  take  on 
pictorial  interest  to  the  eye.  It 
may  possess  qualities  entirely 
apart  from  the  compositor's  view- 
point. Both  in  arrangement  and 
in  physical  makeup  it  can  live  in 
an  illustrative  sense." 

The  untiring  search  for  "at- 
tention-compelling value"  has  pro- 
duced new  and  novel  fonts  of 
type.  An  advertiser's  story  is 
often  told  with  exquisite  charm, 
artistic  merit  and  novelty  through 
the  medium  of  innovational  type. 
Some  conception  of  the  choice 
may  be  gleaned  when  we  say  that 
the  ordinary  "Type  Book"  com- 
prises a  meagre  little  volume  of 
some  500  pages. 

But  it  is  in  display  lines  that 
even  greater  cleverness  has  been 
shown  of  late.  Ten  years  ago  a 
trade  name  was  set  in  type  or 
hand-lettered,  with  no  creative  ef- 
fort beyond  conventional  scrolls — 
usually  difficult  to  read. 

Now  trade  names  are  built  to 
endure  in  the  public  mind. 

They  are  made  unforgettable 
through  employment  of  shrewd 
pictorial  adjuncts. 

Lettering  must  reflect  the  very 
bone  and  sinew  of  its  message. 

All  of  which  has  had  a  tendency 
to  make  advertising  less  monoto- 
nous and  infinitely  more  readable. 

An  advertising  manager,  in 
conference  with  his  agency  heads, 
made  this  significant  statement:  . 

"Hereafter,  with  all  of  our  lines 
and  in  all  of  our  advertisements, 
it  is  my  ambition  to  make  ever^f 
detail  of  type  and  border  assist  in 
putting  over  that  particular  story. 
White  space  is  expensive.  If  I  do 
not  take  advantage  of  these  op- 


portunities  I  believe  I  am  doing 
an  injustice  to  my  people.  A  trade 
name  in  plain,  every-day  lettering 
is  not  enough ;  there  are  so  many 
trade  names  and  they  all  look  so 
much  alike  to  the  layman.  We 
must  devise  some  method  of  put- 
ting individuality  into  our  trade 
names  beyond  the  mere  creating 
of  peculiar  twists  and  angles  and 
basic  forms." 

A  very  excellent  example  of  this 
is  the  astonishingly  simple  yet  ef- 
fective, name  plate  devised  for 
Disston  saws.  By  the  addition  of 
crisp,  saw  teeth  to  the  outer  rim 
of  the  letters,  that  name  becomes 
a  power  in  its  own  right.  The 
constant  use  of  the  name  Disston, 
with  the  peculiar,  jagged  lettering, 
will  stamp  that  word  on  the  mind 
past  all  eflfacement. 

The  process  was  simple.  "How 
can  we  give  vigor  to  our  name- 
plate?"  a  member  of  the  organi- 
zation asked.  "It's  merely  a  word 
now;  just  letters,  strung  together." 
And,  by  a  process  of  study  and 
elimination  and  many  rejected 
suggestions,  the  really  brilliant  in- 
spiration came  to  one  man  and 
the  artist  put  it  in  practical,  work- 
ing form. 

VISUALIZING  CEMENT  IN  THE  NAME 
PLATE 

Cement  dealers  are  enthusiastic 
in  their  praise  of  an  equally  in- 
genious type  novelty  for  the  Edi- 
son product. 

What  was  more  obvious  than  to 
form  the  name  of  blocks  of  ce- 
ment, skilfully  welded  together, 
yet  for  twenty-five  years  no  one 
seemed  to  think  of  it.  The  new 
name-plate,  whether  used  in  news- 
papers, magazines  or  posters,  is  a 
pictorial  visualization  of  the  busi- 
ness. It  is  virtually  an  ad  in  it- 
self. It  means  taking  advantage 
of  white  space  down  to  the  very 
tiniest  detaa.i--LyCiOOgle 
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This  Edison  cement  display  was 
painted  on  giant  displays,  and  the 
cement  blocks  were .  made  life- 
size.  There  is  a  strength,  stability 
and  sturdiness  to  the  name  tbat 
is  really  surprising. 


We  shall  have  more  to  say,  fur- 
ther on,  of  the  need  of  a  filing 
system  of  lettering,  and  the  great 
constructive  help  to  be  derived 
from  such  a  collection.  This  file 
will  prove  invaluable  to  anyone 


directly  concerned  in  the  building 
of  an  advertisement. 

Some  months   ago.  Printers' 
Ink  carried  a  story  of  stimulating 
the  eye  and  the  mind  through  the 
medium   of   "speed"  in  an  illus- 
tration.    It  was 
a  constructive  ar- 
ticle,   for   it  il- 
lustrated how  to 
accomplish  this. 
Since  the  appear- 
ance of  this  ar- 
ticle, its  basic 
principles  have 
been  generously 
adopted  and 
adapted.  The 
writer  aspires  to 
put  the  same 
practical  purpose 
in    the  present 
story,  and  the  fil- 
ing system  will 
be   found  indis- 
pensable. 

On  every  bot- 
tle of  Listerine 
the  name  is 
raised  on  the 
glass.  This  let- 
t  e  r  i  n  g  is  not 
o  t  h  erwise  dis- 
tinctive. It  is  a 
plain,  unimagina- 
tive block  text. 
Experiment  de- 
veloped the  "glass 
letter"  r  e  p  r  o  - 
duced  with  this 
article.  Where 
the  name  Lis- 
terine is  used  in 
large  size,  it  is 
modelled,  with 
air  brush,  in  such 
a  fashion  as  to 
seem  raised  from 
the  paper  and  is 
a  faithful  repro- 
duction of  the 
raised-glass  type 
of  the  container. 
This  scheme  has 
the  added  advan- 
tage  of  linking 
up  the  display  name  in  the  body  of 
the_  advertisement  with  the  name 
as  It  is  blown  in  the  bottle. 

The  Goodyear  people  consider 
their  trade  name  display  of  "Blue 
Streaks"  (tires)  a  material  asset. 


LISTERIKE 

@SOOOD  LEm 

©IM'A-UTIE 

A  GSOUP  OF  TKADE  NAMES  WHOSE  DESIGNS  AHE  SUGGESTIVE 
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White  lines  were  drawn  through 
the  quite  ordinary  letters  and  — 
presto  —  the  name  took  on  ani- 
mation, action,  zip  and  go.  .  It 
dances  on  the  page.  It  speeds 
before  your  very  eyes:  It  gives 
new  life  to  every  piece  of  copy 
it  adorns — and  one  wishes  to  asso- 
ciate tires  with  the  speed  thought. 

There  is  subtlety,  in  the  display 
of  Sunshine  biscuits.  These  let- 
ters are  "built  up"  and  are  pre- 
sumably standing  in  a  brilliant 
light,  thereby  excusing  the  shadow 
cast  from  them  on  the  ground. 
That  sunshine  idea  is  "put  across" 
instantly.  The  name'  becomes  ani- 
mated— a  unit  in  fastening  the 
name  upon  the  mind. 

LETTERING  DENOTES  QUALITY 

We  commend  your  attention  to 
the  very  excellent  method  of  in- 
tensifying the  drawing  power  of  a 
trade  name,  as  demonstrated  in 
the  single  word  "Nice."  It  is  a 
line  of  paints  and  varnishes,  and 
one  obstade  had  to.be  overcome 
at  the  start  off.  The  name  was  an 
unusual — a  "fussy"  one.  But  this 
firm  has  really  forced  "Nice"  into 
the  limelight,  making  the  reader 
think  only  of  its  smart  display. 
Letters  formed  of  the  graining  of 
wood,  and  a  hand,  with  varnish 
brush  in  the  act  of  applying'a  coat 
of  finish — no  conventional  type 
could  hope  to  match  this  resource- 
ful scheme  for  sheer,  unflagging 
eye-interest.  You  simply  can't 
pass  that  page  without  stopping. 

You  may  not  have  given  the 
matter  any  thought,  but  many 
times  a  seemingly  irrelevant  line 
of  lettering  has  been  drawn  with 
deeper  significance  than  merely 
bold  display  and  eccentricity  of 
type.  There  is  the  ScotTissue 
trade  name,  for  instance.  These 
paper  towels  are  made  of  crinkly, 
crumply  paper.  Without  any  at- 
tempt to  reproduce  the  actual  tex- 
ture of  the  towel,  the  artist  has 
put  much  of  the  character  of 
rumpled  np  ScotTissue  into  the 
name-plate.  It  is  exceedingly  dis- 
tinctive without  being  as  pictor- 
ially  ambitious  as  some  of  its 
neighbors  in  the  advertising  sec- 
tion. 

Not  long  ago  an  ad  man  was 
brooding  over  the  trade-mark  pos- 


sibilities of  the  name  "Dim-a-lite," 
a  patent  attachment  which  enables 
the  consumer  to  regulate  the 
power  of  electric  light,  to  turn  it 
up  or  down  at  will.  First  off,  the 
display  name  was  sketched  in  out- 
line. Then  the  real  idea  came  al- 
most by  accident.  Starting  off 
with  the  first  letter  plain  white, 
the  others  were  shaded  gradually, 
until  almost  full  strength  black 
was  reached  in  the  middle  letter — 
"A,"  Then  the  gradation  com- 
menced again,  terminating  in  a 
white  letter.  "Dim-a-lite's"  story 
is  really  told  in  its  trade  name. 

More  and  more  attention  is  be- 
ing paid  to  the  significance  of 
hand-lettered  name-plate  and  cap- 
tion. There  is  no.  Question  that 
this  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
knowledge  advertisers  have  of  the 
value  of  continuity— something 
characteristic,  something  "pat," 
something  unforgettable.  And  just 
think — only  a  few  years  ago  trade- 
mark lettering  was  made  up  .of 
rather  meaningless  scrolls  and 
flourishes,  with  very  little  to  dif- 
ferentiate one  from  another. 

We  all  know  the  astounding 
history  of  zinc — how  the  pounding 
away  in  farm  journals  and  busi- 
ness papers,  with  a  glorified  pres- 
entation of  the  single  word  itself, 
compelled  people  to  think  about  or 
ask  about  and  wonder  about  this 
metal  who  had  never  given  zinc  a 
second  thought  before. 

A  sturdy  campaign  has  gained 
headway  on  oak  —  oak  as  the 
silent  partner  of  architecture. 
The  three  letters  have  been  ideal- 
ized in  oak  itself,  giving  that  one 
short  word,  a  sturdy  power  and 
dignity  foreign  to  previous  adver- 
tising along  similar  lines. 

HOW  GOOD  TITLES  MAY  BE  FILED 

A  system  of  filing  and  tabulat- 
ing what  has  been  done  in  the  past 
in  this  respect,  what  is  being  done 
and  the  various  styles,  fonts  and 
ramifications  of  hand-drawn  let- 
tering is  one  of  the  real  requisites 
of  those  engaged  in  the  creation 
of  advertising.  Such  a  file  is  a 
constant  inspiration  to  the  user. 
The  usual  cabinet  drawer  or  unit 
will  suffice,  but  this  drawer,  hav- 
ing capacity  f.ctK,ea*byl&>fP5tiL  in- 
dividual envelopes,  should  be  sep- 
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arate  and  distinct  from  all  other 
filed  data.  Each  envelope  carries 
a  descriptive  head  and  in  the 
course  of  a  business  year,  by  care- 
ful clipping  from  all  publications, 
each  department  of  lettering  can 
fairly  bulge  with  picked  examples 
of  the  best  in  that  particular  line. 
Some  of  these  divisions  may  be  as 
follows : 

Novel  and  Unconventional. 
Architectural. 
Heavy  Blacks — Massiv*. 
Lettering  to  Suggest  the  Ultra  Artis- 
tic— Effeminate. 
French  Old  Style. 
Block. 
Eccentric. 

Small  Caption  Text. 
Crayon  Lettering. 
Raised  Effects, 
Modelled. 
Striking  Display. 
Uunniiig  Scrijit. 

Variations    of    Post    New    and  Old 
Style.' 
Ancient. 
Ecclesiastical. 

For  Distance  Reading — Posters,  Etc. 

These  captions  represent  only 
tho  "high  spots."  Period  lettering 
will  cover  at  least  fifteen  envel- 
opes, with  each  class  absolutely  in- 
dividual, yet  each  in  turn  pro- 
ductive of  any  number  of  inter- 
esting variations.  For  the  adver- 
tising artist  or  the  agency  man 
who  is  feeling  about  with  a  fussy 
client,  the  file  settles  many  a 
knotty  problem.  Just  the  other 
day  an  entire  campaign  of  over 
thirty  full  pages  hung  fire 'because 
the  advertiser  could  not  be  pleased 
in  the  matter  of  display  lettering. 
Back  in  the  corner  mi  his  head  he 
has- a  misty  idea  of  what  he  really 
wanted,  but  was  quite  unable  to 
visualize  it  in  words.  A  deplor- 
able number  of  sketches  were  sub- 
mitted and  as  promptly  turned 
.down.  In  proportion  to  the 
trouble  taken  was  the  increasing 
impatience  of  the  client.  Finally 
someone .  thought  of  a  lettering 
cabjnet  across  the  street  in  an  art 
studio,  and  Mr.  Hard-to-please 
was  tqrned  loose  in  a  pasture  of 
infinite  variety.  He  grazed  lux- 
uriantly for  a  half-hour  and  then 
came  forth  with  chuckles  of  sat- 
isfaction, waving  a  clipped  sheet 
over  his  head.  "Here's  just  what 
I  want — make  the  lettering  like 
this  !"  was  his  exclamation. 

In  every  envelope  there  are  sep- 
arate cards,  upon  which  styles  of 


lettering  are  neatly  mounted.  This 
prevents  them  from  being  lost  or 
misplaced.  Also  it  provides  for 
dividing  the  samples  in  little 
groups,  although  under  one  head. 

When  a  Series  of  advertisements 
, — a  booklet  or  a  trade  campaign  or 
a  poster  is  in  the  earlier  prelim- 
inary stage,  what  a  source  of  sat- 
isfaction to  be. able  to  spread  out 
a  living  panorama  of  type  possi- 
bilities !  For  every  campaign  de- 
mands some  specific  kind  of  let- 
tering—some characteristic  dis- 
play, peculiar  to  the  product  and 
the  argument  and  calculated  to 
assist  psychologically  iij  putting 
over  the  message.  If,  every  time 
you  see  a  compelling  line  of  letter- 
ing you  will  clip  it  and  place  it 
under  its  descriptive  head,  such  a 
file  will  be  found  to  grow  with 
really  surprising  rapidity. 


Painting  the  Lily  for  Fur 
Buyers 

Purchasers  of  fur  garments  in  St. 
Paul  this  seaFon  need  not  he  deluded 
by  the  fanciful  trade  names  that  are 
often  applied,  if  they  read  the  adver- 
tising of  the  St.  Paul  Advertising  Club's 
Truth -in -Advertising  Bureau,  In  news- 
paper space  the  Bureau  says: 

"The  better  furriers  gladly  tell  you 
the  real  name  of  any  ftfrs  you  buy. 
They  will  also  inform  you  as  to  the 
trade  names,  if  you  desire,  for  whatever 
aes'thetic  pleasure  it  may  give  you,  but 
yoii  are  entitled  to  know  from  what 
animal _ the  fur  actually  co-ws,  because 
this  is  important  in  determining  the  real 
value,  Tho.^e  few  furriers  who  refuse 
to  give  the  real  name  of  their  furs, 
capitalizing  the  confidence  created ,  by 
the  honest  advertising  of  better  rner- 
chaiits,  hide  behind  fictitious  and  fancy 
names  and  sell  inferior  furs." 

Some  of  the  trade  names  that  have 
been  p-iven  to  the  furs  of  more  or  less 
"plebeian"  animals  are  li.sted  by  the 
Bureau,  among  them  the  following:  Bel- 
gian Hare,  called  "Baltic  Lvnx";  White 
Belgian  Hare.  "Baltic  White  Fox" ; 
Dyed  Skinik.  "Black  Marten";  Mani- 
toba Wol r,  "Karnschatka  Fox";  Amer- 
ican Opossum,  "Russian  Marten";  China 
Goat,  "Siberian  Bear";  Dyed  Dog, 
"Fox"  and  Dyed  Goat,  "Wolf." 


New  Chicago  Service  Bureau 

Wiii  I-L  Howell,  for  the  last  three 
years  western  sales  manager  of  the 
American  Lithographic  Company,  and 
L.  E,  Kreider,  Minnesota  and  Wiscon- 
sin representative  for  the  same  com- 
pany, have  formed  a  partnership  and 
will  conduct  a  service  bureau  in  Chi- 

printing  apd  lithography. 
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The  Modern  Priscilla 


announces  the  appoinimeni 
of 

EARLE  R.  MacAUSLAND 


formerly 
Western  Advertising  Manager 
as 

Assistant  Advertising  Director 


Also 

the  appointment  of 

J.  S.  HURLBUT 


Western  Advertising  Manager 


Hoaled  by 


Google 


Reach  this  rich  fiel 


Holstein-Friesian  World 

is  the  HolsteiO'Friesiajt  breeder's  trade 
paper.  It  is  his  **Printserft*  Ink.'*  It 
enjoys  his  confidence.  It  serves  him^ 
no  other  agricultural  publicatioli  can, 
for  it  is  to  the  World  that  he  looks  for 
the  information  which  keeps  him  in 
step  with  his  business. 


Did  yon  know  tliat  the  Hoi  stein  breed 
produces  75%  of  ikt  nation's  daUy 
products?  S«ltin|f  ,pTotf4^i^)$o^ 
ttetn  breedei^  ii  equivalent  to  «elliog 
it  to  a  whole  community.   For  these 
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tor  a  Bull  Calf 

Holstein  breeders  went  "over  the  top"  at  Milwaukee 
in  June  when  this  price  was  paid  for  a  six-months- 
old  bull  calf,  whose  dam  is  the  world's  largest  milk 
prodticer. 

Holstein  breeders  think  and  deal  in  big  figures.  They 
get  big  money  and  spend  it  for  the  things  these 
bovine  aristocrats  must  have.  They  are  the  men  that 
every  manufacturer,  every  dealer  who  sells  dairy  and 
farm  equipment  wants  to  know  more  intimately. 

Dugh  its  trade  paper 

Holstein-Friesian  World 

;jhas  a  circulation  entirely  among  Holstein- 
Friesian  breeders.  There  is  no  waste;  it  is 
100%  efficient.  Every  shot  counts,  for  the 
World  reaches  the  leaders  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. What  the  leading  Holstein  breeder 
does,  it  has  been  demonstrated,  is  the  correct 
thing  for  the  other  fellow  to  do  also. 

Specific  information  regarding  the  use  of  the 
Holstein-Friesian  World,  in  marketing  any 
product  that  the  dairy  farmer  requires  or 
should  have  for  the  successful  conduct  of  his 
business,  will  be  furnished  upon  application. 
Write 
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a  number  of  the  leading 
business  houses  of  America, 
testifies  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  substantial  place  in  tlie 
advertising  world  for  an  or- 
ganization of  this  character. 
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give  them  more  than  t|ig 
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Uncle  Sam's 
Megaphone 

{Contintted  from  page  8) 
upon  these  rulings,  any  more  than 
it  presumes  to  interpret  the  state- 
ments of  the  War  Department  or 
its  subsidiary  bureaus. 

"That  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
held  misapprehensions  in  regard 
to  the  Committee,"  Mr.  Creel  told 
me.  "There  seems  ta  be  a  per- 
sistent belief  that  our  Committee 
interprets  and  comments  upon  the 
happenings  in  the  course  of  the 
war.  This  is  absolutely  false.  We 
publish  facts,  and  facts  only.  We 
are  scrupulously  careful  never  to 
make  a  statement  which  could  be 
interpreted  as  being  individual 
opinion.  Our  thirty-three  book- 
lets and  pamphlets  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  the  extent  of  30,000,000 
copies,  yet  no  one  has  ever  been- 
able  to  complain  of  an  unfair  or 
partisan  presentation  of  any  of 
that  vast  bulk  of  material. 

"During  its  first  year  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  Committee  in  state- 
ments of  fact  has  been  called  in 
question  three  times.  When  you 
consider  the  enormous  mass  of 
material  which  has  been  dis- 
tributed during  that  time,  I  think 
any  fair  minded  critic  will  admit 
that  we  have  made  a  record  which 
lhas  probably  rarely  been  exceeded 
by  any  privately  operated  news 
■organization.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  one  of  those  three  in- 
stances, the  Committee's  state-  . 
ments  which  were  called  in  ques- 
tion were  afterward  veriiied  from 
official  sources.  The  truth  of  a 
report  of  an  attack  on  American 
transports  by  submarines,  made 
public  on  July  4,  1917,  was  denied 
by  a  correspondent  attached  to  the 
British  Fleet,  who  was  afterwards 
expelled  from  that  position  be- 
cause of  his  action ;  and  our 
original  report  was  verified  abso- 
lutely by  the  official  statement  of 
Rear- Admiral  Gleaves. 

"The  second  and  third  of  the 
three  instances  had  to  do  with 
photographs  of  airplanes,  which 
should  have  been  labeled  spe- 
cifically 'training  planes,'  but  were 
not ;  and  a  story  dealing  with  the 


creation  of  the  Liberty  motor, 
which  did  not  give  an  accurate 
impression  either  of  its  origin  or 
its  quaUty.  In  neither  case  did 
.the  questioned  material  originate 
in  the  Committee. 

"At  the  time  when  these  three 
instances  developed,  our  Commit- 
tee was  in  the  position  of  receiv- 
ing reports  from  the  various  bu- 
reaus of  the  War  Department, 
which  we  were  required  to  publish 
verbatim  without  any  opportunity 
for  verification.  This  system  has 
now  been  changed.  A  trained 
newspaper  man  who  represents 
the  Committee  is  now  permanently 
attached  to  the  staff  of  each  im- 
portant military  and  naval  "depart- 
ment, and  it  is  his  task  to  prepare 
material  emanating  from  that  de- 
partment, the  authenticity  of 
which  he  is  in  a  position  to  guar- 
antee absolutely.  This  represen- 
tative has  complete  access  to  all 
the  books  and  records  of  the  de- 
partment to  which  he  is  assigned ; 
he  is  given  full  co-operation,  and 
every  article  prepared  by  him 
must  be  examined  and  O.K.'d  by 
the  head  of  the  department  and 
by  the  individuals  from  whom  the 
information  was  secured,  before 
iti  even  comes  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Information,  where  it  is 
again  gone  over  for  accuracy.  In 
this  way  there  is  a  triple  or 
quadruple  check  on  the  facts,  and 
I  think  I  am  not  exhibiting  un- 
due optimism  when  I  say  that  we 
have  now  reduced  the  possibility 
of  error  to  a  minimum," 

'     SELF  CONVICTION  BY  GERMANY 

I  have  taken  space  to  explain 
this  practice  in  detail  because  it 
is  a  fundamental  policy  of  the  en- 
tire Committee  on  Public  Infor- 
mation. The  thirty-three  booklets 
already  mentioned,  and  which 
have  received  a  distribution  of 
more  than  30,000,000  copies,  con- 
tain no  statements  the  authenticity 
of  which  is  not  guaranteed.  Sev- 
eral of  these  booklets  (which  were 
described  by  the  writer  some  time 
ago  in  Printers'  Ink)  deal  with 
Germany's  ."Kultur,"  with  her  bar- 
barous war  practices,  and  her  out- 
rageous treatment  of  civilians  in 
conquered  terf;itor^.  ^i^g[^ve 
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been  easy  to  make  these  booklets 
bitter  arraignments  of  Germany 
by  the  authors  themselves.  In- 
stead, however,  these  publications 
have  been  carefully  compiled  from 
unquestioned  sources.  Germany's 
barbarous  philosophy  of  conquest 
is  proved  by  quotations  from 
recognized  German  writers.  Her 
treatment  of  Belgium  is  shown  by 
quoting  official  documents  and 
sworn  statements.  If  there  is  an 
expression  of  opinion  not  sup- 
ported by  fact,  anywhere  in  the 
publications  of  the  Committee,  the 
writer  has  been  unable,  to  find  it 
after  reading  some  millions  of 
words  put  out  by  this  organiza- 
tion. . 

In  spite  of  this  strict  adherence 
to  the  principle  of  recording  fact 
and  fact  only,  the  work  of  the 
Committee  is  divided  very  clear- 
ly into  two  parts.  The  first  of 
these  is  of  course  the  distribution 
of  actual  news — the  record  of 
happenings  which  won't  wait. 

And  in  the  second  place,  the 
•Committee  has  created  a  tre- 
mendous machinery  which  dis- 
tributes material  no  less  concrete 
and  definite,  but  nevertheless  of  a 
different  character.  In  this  cate- 
gory must  be  included  its  syn- 
dicated articles  on  various  phases 
of  war  work;  its  motion-picture 
enterprises,  like  "Pershing's  Cru- 
saders," "America's  Answer"  and 
the  "Allied  War  Review,"  most  of 
the  work  of  its  Four-Minute  Men, 
and  a  score  of  other  activities, 
some  of  which,  though  well  known 
to  the  public,  have  no  connection 
in  the  minds  of  most  people  with 
the  Committee  at  all. 

A  MULTITUDE  OF  ACTIVITIES 

Some  idea  of  the  scope  of  these 
activities  is  indicated  by  a  list  of 
the  various  divisions. 

The  Four-Minute  Men. — These 
are  60,000  volunteer  speakers  or- 
ganized into  5,200  local  groups, 
speaking  for  the  most  part  in  mo- 
tion-picture theatres,  and  simul- 
taneously discussing  the  same 
topic  (chosen  by  the  Washington 
officials)  throughout  the  nation. 

Motion-Picture  Division. — This 
division  collects,  edits  and  releases 
not  only  news  films  showing  war 


activities  here  and  abroad,  but  spe- 
cial features,  such  as  "The  Immi- 
grant" (designed  to  stir  the  pa- 
triotism of  the  foreign  born)  and 
"Pershing's  Crusaders,"  which  re- 
corded in  epic  fashion  the  raising 
of  our  first  army  to  fight  in 
France. 

Advertising  Division. — Readers 
of  Printers'  Ink  are  already  fa- 
miliar with  the  work  of  this  di- 
vision, which  brings  together  at 
a  single  source,  the  campaigns  on 
behalf  of  various  Government  ac- 
tivities requiring  the  use  of  dis- 
play space;  accepts  donations  of 
space  in  periodicals  and  other 
media;  prepares  copy  and  orders 
insertions. 

Picture  Division. — The  division 
for  handling  "still"  pictures,  re- 
leases war  pictures  to  newspapers 
and  other  publications;  censors 
about  700  submitted  pictures  of 
war  activities  a  day ;  makes  stere- 
opticon  slides  for  the  use  of  pub- 
lic speakers,  ministers  and  schools; 
and  sells  unmounted  photographs 
to  private  individuals  for  their 
photograph  albums  at  a  fraction 
of  their  cost. 

News  Division. — The  work  of 
this  division  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed in  this  article.  In  addition 
to  its  matter  for  Washington  cor- 
respondents, it  prepares-  a  weekly 
summary  of  war  news  for  thou- 
sands of  weekly  papers  through- 
out the  country. 

Official  Bulletin.— The  title  ex- 
plains sufficiently  the  work  of  this 
division  of  the  Committee. 

Syndicate  Features  Division. — 
This  division,  recently  abolished, 
prepared  a  special  syndicate  serv- 
ice for  Saturday  and  Sunday 
newspapers.  Several  hundred 
well-known  writers  prepared  ar- 
ticles which  were  also  distributed 
iri  this  way.  The  division  also 
aided  magazine  writers  who 
wished  to  write  on  the  war. 

Division  of  Civic  and  Educa- 
tional Co-operation.— Th^s  division 
has  undertaken  the  work  of  pre- 
paring the  pamphlets  which  we 
have  already  discussed,  and  of 
which  some  30,000,000  have  been 
issued. 

Foreign  Language  Newspapers. 
— This  division 
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and  news  matter  for  publication 
in  the  foreign-language  press  of 
the  United  States.  It  also  reads 
all  newspapers  and  if  any  material 
is  found  which  seems  to  need  offi- 
cial action,  the  matter  is  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  or  the  Postoffice  De- 
partment. It  reads  all  newspapers 
received  from  Germany  or  Swit- 
zerland, and  translates  their  con- 
tents when  it  is  deemed  worth 
while,  for  the  information  of 
other  divisions  of  the  Committee. 

UlYING  AHEBICA'S  WEALS  BEFORE 
THE  WORLD 

Division  of  Foreign  Education. 
— One  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  the  Committee.  It 
has  two  main  branches,  that  of 
news  and  that  of  feature  articles. 
The  news  department  sends  a 
daily  wireless  message  of  Impor- 
tant, constructive  American  news 
to  all  the  important  capitals  of 
Ally  and  neutral  countries.  The 
feature  article  division  sends  short 
articles,  mostly  less  than  1,000 
words  in  length,  and  often  il- 
lustrated with  photographs,  to 
newspapers  and  other  periodicals 
all  over  the  world.  They  deal 
with  characteristic  features  of 
American  life.  An  interesting 
corollary  of  this  work,  though  not 
in  any  sense  a  subordinate  division 
of  it,  is  the  airplane  service  and 
allied  efforts,  by  which  statements 
of  American  purposes  and  ideals 
in  connection  with  the  war  are 
brought  to  the  attention  of  enemy 
peoples.  The  importance  which 
the  German  government  attaches 
to  them  is  indicated  by  the  death 
penalty  which  has  been  threatened 
to  any  German  subject  caught 
with  one  of  them  in  his  posses- 
sion. 

Foreign  Born  Division. — ^This 
division  works  among  the  twenty- 
three  non-English  speaking  na- 
tionalities in  the  United  States, 
aiding  in  the  formation  of  patri- 
otic nationalistic  societies,  Ameri- 
canization efforts,  etc. 

Poster  Publicity  Division. — This 
division  has  secured  the  volun- 
teer services  of  well  known 
American  artists  in  preparing  war 


posters  to  be  used  in  the  various 
"drives"  and  otherwise.  Its  ac- 
tivities have  already  been  dis- 
cussed in  Printebs'  Ink, 

Division  of  Public  Speaking. — 
Arranges  speaking  tours  for 
well-known  public  men,  lecturers, 
soldiers,  etc.,  both  Americans  and 
from  our  Allies.  Also  organizes 
State  campaigns  to  suit  local  needs 
(but  should  not  be  confused  with 
the  Four-Minute  Men,  whose 
work  is  of  quite  another  char- 
acter). This  division  arranged 
the  tours  of  the  "Blue  Devils," 
the  Belgian  soldiers  from  Russia, 
Pershing's  veterans,  etc.  It  also 
takes  charge  of  tours  of  visiting 
newspapermen  from  allied  or 
neutral  countries. 

Service  Bureau. — The  Commit- 
tee has  established  at  Fifteenth 
and  G  streets,  Washington,  a  bu- 
reau which  gives  information  on 
every  possible  phase  of  war  work; 
records  all  changes  in  personnel 
in  all  departments  (of  these  there 
are  several  hundred  a  day)  ;  tcUs 
visitors  to  Washington  on  busi- 
ness the  names  of  the  departments 
they  are  in  search  of,  and  whom 
to  see  there;  and  answers  similar 
inquiries  by  mail. 

Naturally,  not  all  these  divisions 
are  of  equal  importance.  Several 
have  been  abolished  after  experi- 
ment had  proved  that,  with  the 
limited  funds  at  the  Committee's 
disposal,  they  did  not  justify  their 
cost ;  and  others  may  be  added  at 
any  time  that  they  seem  advis- 
able. It  is  this  flexibility  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Information 
which  is  perhaps  its  greatest  jus- 
tification. These  are  changing 
times ;  and  the  organization  which 
seeks  to  interpret  the  develop- 
ments of  America's  relation  to  the 
war,  must  needs  be  capable  of 
modification  in  accordance  with 
these  developments. 

Barlingame  with  Mcjunkin 
Agency 

C,  H.  Burlingame,  formerly  adver- 
tising manager  of  the  Morton  Salt  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  and  more  recently  asso- 
ciated with  the  Fishback  Company,  In- 
dianapolis, has  been  elected  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Mcjunkin  Advertising  Com- 
pany, Chicago.  His  connection  with  this 
company  will  date  from  October  28. 

Hosled  byGOOgle 
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in  September, 
October  and 
November  over 
the  same  months 
of  last  year  in 
advertising 
carried  by 
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which  is  a  war- 
time showing 
I  am  very 
proud  of 

C.  A.  TAYLOR 

Publisher 

KimLife 

Spencer  Indiana 


War   Brings  About  Another 
Worth- While  Reform 

Amekicak  Optical  Company 

SOUTHBRIDGE,  MaSS.,  Oct.  7,  1918. 

Editor  of  FsiMTERs'  Ink; 

There  is  one  item  of  news  which 
I  believe  to  be  of  far-reaching  impor- 
tance at  this  time  and  well  worth  edi- 
torial comment  in  your  publication,  I 
refer  to  the  fact  that  the  optical  indus- 
try, through  its  War  Service  Committee, 
has  brought  about  the  adoption  of  the 
decimal  system  for  quantities  for  all 
its  goods,  doing  away  with  the  old  cum- 
bersome English  system  of  dozens  and 
fractions  of  dozens  in  use  for  so  many 
years. 

It  was  possible  to  do  this  becatise 
the  War  Service  Committee  of  the  Op- 
tical Industry  has  just  adopted  a  com- 
plete standardization  of  manufacture  in 
all  its  lines,  undertaken  at  the  request 
of  tlie  War  Industries  Board  for  the 
purpose  of  conservation  in  labor  and 
materials.  Lines  have  been  reduced  to 
an  extent  that  leaves  practically  only 
regular  staple  styles,  sizes,  and  quali- 
ties, which  are  a  very  small  proportion 
of  what  has  been  manufactured.  It  has 
automatically  rendered  useless  every 
price  list,  and  catalogue  in  the  optical 
industry,  and  it  was  a  fit  time  to  make 
such  a  reform.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
no  such  opportunity  to  so  radically 
change  a  system  will  probably  ever  oc- 
cur again. 

It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the 
optical  industry  if  other  industries  took 
the  same  action,  and  probably  many  of 
them  would  if  it  were  called  to  their 
attention.  It  seems  hardly  necessary 
in  these  enlightened  times  to  name  the 
advantages  of  a  decimal  system.  Al- 
most every  manufacturer  knows  them 
by  heart  and  only  continues  the  old 
method  because  his  customers  use  it. 
As  a  matter  of  further  fact,  it  is  the 
only  sensible  thing  to  do.  It  is  the 
one  system_  which  fits  in  with  modern 
manufacturing  and  accounting  prac- 
tice  with  all  systems  of  mechanical  tab- 
ulation and  accounting,  simplified  meth- 
ods of  billing,  and  inventory  work,  and 
has  everything  in  its  favor. 

You  could  probably  think  up  a  great 
many  other  reasons  why  it  should  be 
adopted,  and  I  hope  your  publication 
will  come  out  in  favor  of  this  idea  as 
a  radical  help  in  every  line  of  business 
that  has  not  already  adopted  it.  So  far 
as  I  know  there  is  no  line  that  has 
swallowed  it  entirely,  and  in  some  lines, 
such  as  hardware,  it  is  partly  carried 
out,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
War  Service  Committees  are  now  stand- 
ardizing almost  every  important  line  of 
manufacturing,  and  manufacturers  are 
meeting  together  for  this  purpose,  a 
plan  doubtless  can  be  carried  through 
to  very  far-reaching  conclusions.' 

O.  B.  Carson, 
Manager  Sales  Promotion. 


J.  B.  Montgomery,  formerly  vice- 
president  of  Vanderhoof,  Scott  and  Co 
Toronto,  publishers  of  Canada  Weekly, 
has  resigned  to  become  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Archer  A.  King,  Inc.,  pub- 
ushers'  representative * 
Hosled  by ' 
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After  January  first,  1919,  the  rates 
for  advertising  in  Printers'  iNKwill 
be  follows: 

Run  of  Paper 

$90  per  page — ^$180  per  double  page. 
$45  per  half  page. 
$22.50  per  quarter  page. 
Smaller  space,  50c  per  agate  line. 
Minimum  one  inch. 

Preferred  Positions 
Second  cover — $100 
Page  5— $110 

Pages  7-9- 11-1 3— $100  each 
Standard  center  spread — $200 
Center  of  special  four-page  form — 
$200 

Extra  Color 

$40  extra  for  each  color,  for  two 
pages  or  less.  For  more  than  two 
pages,  $20  per  page  per  color. 

Inserts 

$90  per  page  (four  pages  or  more) 
furnished  complete  by  the  advertiser. 
Two-page  inserts,  furnished  by  ad- 
vertiser, $200. 

Classified  Advertising 

50c  per  line  net.  Not  less  than  5  lines. 

Printers'  Ink  Publishing  Co. 

185  Madison  Avenue  New  Yoric 

Boston 

Chicago  Toronto  St.  Louis 

Atlanta  Los  Angeles  London 

lUmilllllllllllll] 
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Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 

Has  opened  a  New  York  office  at  1  Wall  Street,  cor- 
ner of  Broadway — where  its  personal  representatives 
will  be  pleased  to  confer  with  U.  S.  A.  manufac- 
turers and  advertising  agencies  concerning  the  de- 
velopment of  trade  in  Argentina — or  they  will  be 
delighted  to  personally  call  on  any  manufacturer  or 
advertising  agency  wherever  located  in  the  U.  S.  A., 
upon  request. 

The  Mission  of 

in  the  U*  S.  A* 

is  to  furnish  important  and  accurate  information  to 
business  men  on  the  subject  of  trade  expansion  in 
the  fast-growing  Republic  of  Argentina  which  now 
has  a  population  approximating  10,000,000  people — 
about  one-tenth  of  the  population  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
— and  Argentina  people  like  the  same  things  that 
the  people  in  the  United  States  like  and  they  buy 
as  liberally  because  they  are  proportionately  pros- 
perous. 

is  the  accepted  newspaper  authority  in  Argentina 
and  wields  an  influence  comparable  to  that  of  the 
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London  Times  and  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
New  York  World  whose  news  service  La  Nacion 
controls  for  all  of  South  America.  The  service  of 
these  great  newspapers  costs  La  Nacion  $30,000  a 
month — an  investment  that  its  readers  appreciate 
and  assures  them  of  the  completeness  of  La  Nadon 
as  a  newspaper. 


is  as  enterprising  and  as  thorough  in  its  home-news 
service  as  it  is  in  its  foreign  news  service — -a  fact  that 
attracts  the  most  progressive  people  of  Argentina. 
The  circulation  is  130,000  which  is  about  evenly 
distributed  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  and  in  the 
other  prosperous  sections  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 


WE  ARE  EQUIPPED  WITH  FIRST-HAND 
KNOWLEDGE  OF  OUR  REPUBLIC  AND 
WITH  THE  MEDIUM  TO-  RENDER  THE 
GREATEST  SERVICE  TO  U.  S.  A.  BUSINESS 
MEN  WHO  WISH  TO  DEVELOP  A  PROFIT- 
ABLE TRADE  IN  ARGENTINA. 


Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE : 
No.  1  Wall  Street,  corner  of  Broadway 
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What  kind  of  people  in  Phila- 
delphia read  «The  Record"? 
Worth-while  men  and  women  who 
want  the  news  without  addition  or 
subtraction. 

THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
RECORD 

''Always  Reliable'' 


If  the  war  were  to  end  to-morrow: — 


YOU  would  be  prepared  for  a  return  to 
ante-bellum  conditions — Would  you? 

YOU  would  have  your  good  will  maintained 
by  judicious  and  continuous  advertis- 
ing— Would  you  ? 

YOU  would  have  your  catalogues  and 
booklets  ready  for  the  coming  compe- 
tition— Would  you  ? 

If  yaa  are  not  rndy  yoa  will  find  our  Engraving  Senncs  better 
thui  most.  Write  u«  -about  it. 


R  A.  Gatchel.  Pres. 


C.  A.  Stinson,  V.-Pces. 


Gatchel  &  Manning 

PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 

Sixth  and  QieaEnut  Streets 

PHILADELPHIA 

Do  you reeave B  ccw irf our  Ettle  bouse  organ  ETCHINGS? 


Feared 


fa  Have  a  Vastly  More  Tm- 
runt  Buwom  oa  Their  Hand?, 
Most  Americans  Know — Not 
npatriaiic.  Even  NoWj  to  Buy 
om  Allied  Coinuriei  io  Certain 
kaea 


HERB  are  a  number  of  rca- 
!ons  why  American  maiiufac- 
i  s  "lees'sssenttar'  products 
1  nut  fear  foreign  usurpation 
Me  home  markets  just  now. 
ic  advocates  of  higher  Uriflf 
:cction  have  trotted  out  this 
ty  lattiy,  even  suggesting  that 

supposed  menace  should  re- 
c  the  attrition  of  the  War 
iistnes  Board  and  the  War 
de  Board.   As  far  as  PkJNT 

Ink  can  learn^  however,  no 
on  has  been  taken  by  either 
xi\,  nor  has  the  subject  even 
le  up  for  discussion. 
I  the  first  place,  all  imparts 
automatically    restricted  by 

(^nipping  situation.  In  itseH 
:  is  pretty  nearly  sufficient  to 
i  out  foreign  goods  in  casei> 
s%    domestic  manufacturers 

temporarily  out  of  the  mar- 
But  there  mrt  otiief  reoAons 
t  as  good. 

'oreign  countries  have  I'larrd 
nrgoes    on    the  exportation 
a  majority  of  the  arti^es  ol 
iiry  or  convenicnci;  that  might 
sui>posed  to  attract  American 
chasers  in   the   absence  of 
ifr-roade  equivaJcnta,  Finally, 
limited  productive  capacity  of 
rf^rn    factories;   at    this  staRC 
s  not  permit  of  an  output  that 
Id  disturb  tiie  American  mar- 
,  eren  if  there  wttc  no  phys- 
handicaps  in  transportation, 
fi.irther  poiiited  ont  fiy  one 
ie  autho:  ily  at  the  capital  that 
lilge  sh'ATc  of  the  articles  that 
be  looked    upon   at  this 
je  as  interlopers  in  the  Amer- 
1   market   are   prodticed  in 


I  Undorwvar  and  Hosiery  i  rade 
I  t_  


Ik  lUl  GMd»  Pnblisliiiv  C«v*« 


Advertising 
Salesman 
Wanted 

Splendid  opportunity  for 
clean-cut  young  man  to 
take  charge  of  advertise 
ing  on  growing  monthly 
recently  started  by  large 
Philadelphia  publishers. 
Trade  paper  experienct: 
desirable.  Salary  to 
start  not  over  $40,  but 
right  man  Jvill  ultimate- 
ly make  'tW^^Hce  a  big 
one.    Send  photo.  Re- 

.•11     1         1    11  ' 
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An  Art  Director 
'with  Merchan- 
dising Ideas. 

Position 
wanted 

SEVERAL  of  the  largest 
and  most  effective  na- 
tional campaigns  now  run- 
ning have  been  directly 
inspired  by  my  ideas  and 
supervision. 

This  work  is  being  done 
in  a  New  York  Agency 
noted  for  its  advanced  ad- 
vertising practice. 
I  desire  to  produce  some- 
thing equally  as  fine  for 
some  other  vride-awake 
firm. 

Married  —  Draft  -  exempt, 
and  pay  a  suhsiantiLil  in- 
come tax  on  my  salary. 
Convincing  evidence,  of 
worth  gladly  submitted. — 
'*D.E."Box210,carcP.I. 


A  Western  Office 
and  Chicago 
Representation 

Experienced  advertising 
salesman,  with  proven  rec- 
ord for  getting  results,  is 
opening  office  in  Chicago  to 
represent  one  or  two  high- 
grade  publications.  Will 
equip  office,  handle  cor- 
respondence, and  travel, 
when  necessary,  at  his  own 
expense.  Straight  commis- 
sion basis.  Able  and  will- 
ing to  finance  himself  for  a 
good  .  proposition.  Will 
make  an  arrangement  on  a 
make-good  basis.  Wire  or 
write  "Business  Getter," 
care  Printers'  Ink,  833  Peo- 
ples Gas  BIdg.,  Chicago. 


It  is  admitted  that  in  some  in- 
stances the  policy  of  the  United 
States  Administration  is  to  actu- 
ally encourage  importations  of 
non-essentials  within  reasonable 
limits.  A  misconception  of  the 
significance  of  this  attitude  is 
probably  responsible  for  the  inti- 
mations in  various  quarters  that 
something  should  be  done  to  pro- 
tect American  manufacturers, 
whose  hands  are  tied,  from  for- 
eign competition.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  officials  at  Washing- 
ton contend  that  only  by  buying 
some  goods  from  our  Allies  and 
encouraging  them  to  sell  in  the 
United  States  can  we  hope  to 
help  them  to  get  on  their  feet 
again  industrially,  economically 
and  financially,  and  to  enable  them 
to  pay  the  interest  on  their  vast 
debts  to  the  United  States  and 
ultimately  to  repay  the  principal. 

If  we  are  to  buy  at  all  from  the 
belligerents,  such  as  France,  that 
are  struggling  to  do  some  business 
in  the  face  of  war's  hardships, 
we  must,  obviously,  buy  the  things 
that  they  are  able  to  produce  even 
though  these  things  be  not-'actual 
necessities.  The  feeling  at  Wash- 
ington is  that  there  are  thus  a 
number  of  products  which  Amer- 
icans can  consistently  buy  from 
European  venders  at  this  stage 
without  being  guilty  of  undue  ex- 
travagance and  without  doing 
any  harm  to  the  interests  of 
American  manufacturers.  A  typ- 
ical case  in  point  is  afTorded  by 
fine  gloves,  the  importation  of 
which  is  encouraged  within  rea- 
sonable limits. 

By  and  large  the  agitation  m 
certain  quarters  for  the  "protec- 
tion" of  American  factories  is 
looked  upon  at  Washington  as  a 
ruse  to  raise  the  tariff  issue  at  an 
inopportune  time. 


Death  of  Robert  Arnold  Piatt 

Robert  Arnold  Piatt,  sales,  manager 
for  the  Sotith  American  business  of 
Robert  Ingersoll  &  Bro.,  New  York, 
died_  in  that  city  on  October  14  of  pneu- 
monia. He  had  just  returned  from 
South  America  and  was  to  have  been 
married  on  October  14 — the  day  of  his 
death — to  Miss  Helen  Marie  Caldwell, 
daughter  of  George  B.  Caldwell,  presi- 
dent of  the  Sperry  &  Hutcfainson  Com- 
pany. 
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Circulation  Figures 

FOR  SEPTEMBER 

DAYTON  NEWS 

GROSS         D  A  I  LY  NET 

37,801  37,717 

SUNDAY 

29,489  29,412 

SPRINGFIELD  NEWS 

GROSS         D  A I  LY  NET 

14,951  14,560 

SUNDAY 

10,908  10,670 

Papers  that  are  clean,  wholesome  and 
strong  pullers — read  in  90  per  cent  of 
the  homes  of  Dayton  and  Springfield 

News  League  of  Ohio 

Dayton,  Ohio 

New  York— I.  A.  KLEIN,  Metropolitan  Tower 
Chicago— JOHN  GLASS.  Peoples  Gas  Building 
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WANTED 

Advertising  Agency 
Or  Advertising  Man 

For  10  years  I  hay*  deroted  my  ^orts 
to  the  sale  ot  AdrertliliiK,  Salea  Promo- 
tion Plans,  Sales  CounBeT  and  Dlrect-bjr- 

MsIL  Campaigns. 

As  Vics-Presidont  ot  my  organization,  I 
have  aarved  nationally  sereral  hundred  cli- 
ents In  many  lines  of  manufacture,  and 
have  been  unusually  successful. 

I  now  want  to  broaden  my  field  and  get 
into  the  Advertising  Agency  Business. 
Would  like  ownership  interest  in  estab- 
lished, profit- Droduclng  Agency.  Or  per- 
haps there  is  a  small  Agency  with  clean 
reputation  and  with  full  recognition,  that 
finds  It  hard  to  paddle  along  in  these  war- 
times. Such  an  Agency  might  prefer  to 
SQlI  outright.  Wnuld  consider  also  unusu- 
ally able  Copy  Writer  who  thoroughly  un- 
derstands inside  workings  of  the  Agency 
Business.  Such  a  man,  with  some  capital, 
might  join  me  in  forming  new  organiza- 
tion with  view  towards  gaining  recognition. 

Will  seriously  conalder  and  treat  strictly 
confidential  any  propoiltlon  stone  tbe  lines 
sbove  IndlMtM. 

Address  "CONFIDENTIAL" 
Box  212,  care  of  Printers'  Ink 


A  Wonderful  Opportanity 

for  an 

Advertising  Salesman 

or 

Publishers'  Representative 

A  live,  prosperous  professional 
monthly,  securing  about  99% 
of  its  advertising  by  advertis- 
ing, and  carrying  by  far  larg- 
est volume  of  advertising  in 
its  field,  would  like  to  get  in 
touch  with  an  agency  or  an 
individual  confident  of  his 
ability  to  secure  even  more 
business  for  us  than  we  are 
carrying  now.  Will  prefer  do- 
ing business  with  an  organi- 
zation operating  in  principal 
cities. 

Address:  "M.  B.,"  Box  211, 
Printers'  Ink,  185  Madison 

Ave.,  New  York, 


Routing  a  Salesman 


In  Many  Cases  Small  Territories 
Are  Sales  Department's  Salva- 
tion, Allowing  Men  on  the  Road 
to  Devote  Time  to  Real  Sales 
Work — ^Re-routing  Often  Impor- 
tant 

By  J.  H.  Schoverling 

Of  the  Sales  Department,  National 
Biscuit  Company 

OF  first  importance  in  routing 
a  salesman  is  lajring  out  his 
territory  so  that  he  may  devote 
as  much  of  his  time  as  possible 
to  sales  work  in  the  stores.  This 
of  necessity  means  compact  ter- 
ritories. 

Knowledge  of  geographical  fea- 
tures of  k  city  enables  the  boun- 
dary lines  to  be  drawn  on  the  map 
so  that  each  route  may  be  cov- 
ered by  the  salesman  at  the  mini- 
mum of  time  and  effort.  The 
dividing  lines  for  city  districts  can 
best  be  drawn  along  parkways, 
boulevards,  bridges  and  railroads, 
as  such  localities  seldom  contain 
stores  and  are  natural  divisions 
of  local  sections.  Otherwise  the 
centre  of  a  given  street  is  always 
used  as  the  boundary  line  between 
two  routes,  because  it  clearly  de- 
fines an  arbitrary  line  which  may 
be  accurately  observed  by  the 
salesman. 

The  same  conditions  apply  to 
the  country  routes,  the  make-up 
of  which  depends  largely  upon  the 
geographical  formation  of  the 
country  and  the  means  of  trans- 
portation. Time  is  money;  more 
time  devoted  to  each  store  means 
more  sales,  and  more  sales  mean 
more  commissions. 

All  rural  localities  have  trading 
centres,  country  towns  of  5,000 
population  and  upward.  These 
towns  are  rail  or  road  centres 
from  which  the  adjoining  territory 
may  be  reached,  and  they  form 
ideal  headquarters  for  salesmen. 
Where  a  country  district  embraces 
two  or  more  such  communities 
a  salesman  seldom  has  the  time  to 
give  each  section  proper  attention. 
The  salesmen  earning  the  larg- 
est commissioFLS,  iiffiar^i&bW^over 
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Are  You  Prepared  for  a 
Sudden  Peace? 

A  Message  for  Executives 

IT  was  all  right'  to  talk  about  how  we  lacked  preparedness  to  go  into 
the  war.  You  know  what  that  cost  us.  It's  past  history.  What  are  you 
doing  now  to  prepare  for  the  most  intense  trade  competition  the  world 
has  ever  seen ;  for  the  time  when  the  pendulum  swings  the  other  way  f 
England  has  been  preparing  for  some  time.   So  has  France.  Even 
Germany. 

You  know  that  the  old  sales  methods  won't  do.    They  were  often 
wasteful,  often  extravagant,  often  unnecessary.  They  won't  do  because 
■we  will  not  be  able  to  afford  them  with  taxes  continuing 
and  the  source  of  profit  restricted  or  eliminated. 

That  is  why  the  increased  use  of  more  and  better  busi- 
ness letters  will  solve  the  vital  problem  of  lower  Belling 
costs  and  better  collections. 

In  New  York  a  manufacturer  has  one  mail  salesman  who 
did  as  much  business  last  year  in  territory  not  covered  by 
salesmen  as  all  the  other  salesmen  combined.  Have  you 
auch  a  man  on  your  payroll. 

In  Massachusetts  Mr.  A.  G.  Hall  spent  as  little  as  $93.20 
and  actually  pulled  $45,415.53  in  new  business.  Could  you? 

When  you  know  how  and  why  the  T.  A.  plan  will  pro- 
duce 100%  collections  on  time,  when  you  know  why  the 
C.  E.  method  will  automatically  improye  the  pulling  power 
of  your  letters,  or  why  the  H.  L.  C.  idea  is  the  best  plan 
for  improving  the  efficiency  of  salesmen  ever  devised — 
■when  you  know  such  things  you  arc  not  merely  scratching 
the  surface  of  future  profits — you  are  actually  using  letters 
as  they  should  be  used,  to  do  justice  to  your  product.  _ 

Many  letter  writing  plans  have  followed  our  leadership 
into  this  field.    We  welcome  and  help  them. 

But  there  is  no  proposition  that  SO  dosely  fits  your  in- 
dividual requirements  as  the  new  100%  MAKING  LET- 
TEES  PAY  SYSTEM  SERVICE. 

We  sell  you  no  "canned"  ideas  and  leave  you  to  work 
out  their  execution.  We  sell  no  books  or  lessons  that  must 
necessarily  fall  short  of  meeting  your  special  problems — 
and  soon  be  out  of  date. 

Every  subscriber  to  this  service  receives  the  Personal 
Advisory  Counsel  of  the  foremost  authority  in  this  field. 
Mo  tivo  sTtbscribers  get  the  same,  service. 

Every  subscriber  is  kept  up  to  date  month  after  month 
with  a  real  system  for  writing  better  letters — a  system  that 
includes  nearly  1000  ideas  and  plans — any  one  worth  the 
cost  of  the  whole  year's  service. 

Yes — every  subscriber  is  privileged  to  actually  have  his 
letters,  personally  and  constructively  criticized.  There  is 
hardly  a  fair-sized  town  that  hasn't  an  enthusiastic  booster 
of  what  this  one  feature  alone  has  done-  for  their  letters. 
The  list  of  firms  at  the  left  show  only  a  few  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  subscribers  to  fkis  service. 

Let  Tis  put  our  proposition  before  you — for  free  inspec- 
tion—without obligation.  You  cannot  judge  until  you  have 
actually  seen  our  plan.  It  is  something  new,  satisfying, 
widely  used,  tested  by  time  and  of  admitted  leadership. 

Return  the  coupon  below  and  we'll  send  you  our  unique 
Confidential  Data  Sheet.  Fill  this  out,  telling  just  what 
YOU  want  letters  to  do  in  YOUR  business.  Then  see 
how  closely  we  fit  plans  to  your  individual  requirements. 


Oliver  Typewrltw  Co- 
Standard  oil  Company 
H.  K.  Mulford  Co. 
Seart  Boebuch  Company 
Aeoltan  Compaay 
Peerless  Motor  Car  Co, 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Bubber  Co. 
Bockton  Dickinson  Co. 
ttoi'4l  Typewriter  Co. 
Monroe  Calculating  Mcli.  Co. 
Bush  Terminal  Co, 
Dallon  Adding  Mch.  Co. 
T«xtlle  World  Journal 
Berbey  &  Oay  Fumiturs  Co. 
Valentine  &  Co. 
Corllaa  Coon  &  Co. 
O.  8.  GrptUDi  Co. 
The  M.  W.  Dunton  Go. 
B.  H.  Ingersoll  &  Broi. 
KellogE  Com  Flake  Co. 
Henry  Sonnebom  Company 
InEorsoll  Band  Co. 
ReminKton  Typewriter  Co. 
The  Aneier  Mills  Co. 
Tlie  Garland  Co. 
Tholdbeny  I^umber  Co. 
Buud  ManufactuTlne  Cc. 
Croi&er  Wheeler  Co. 
Calumet  Baking  Powder  Co. 
Jef^  Mfc  Co. 
Ii.  I.  Horsnan  Company 
CurtalnlesB  Shower  Co. 
Boberta  Cigars  of  Tampa 
Qreen  Biver  Tobacco  Co. 
Tha  A.  a  Qllbert  Co. 
Amwican  Tool  Works 
BaunA  Mch.  Tool  Co. 
Curtiaa  Lumber  &  Mill  Co. 
[ndlana  Uniwalty 
BlBCkstone  Institute 
E.  B.  Squibb  ft  Co. 
Western  Electrte  Co. 
King  &  Applebanm  Co. 
Spencer  Ttnik  Co. 
Morgan  Sash  &  Door  Co. 
T.  0-  ChMTj  Company 
Field  Parker  Company 
Praser  Biver  Shingle  Co. 
Tlio  Frank  Adam  Electric  Co. 
Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 
a.  S.  Boyle  Co. 
Huriburt  MD^iir  Truok  Co. 
Goodrich  Tire  Companj 
Craw  Levick  Co. 
Iglehart  Brothers 
American  Rolltng  MIlli 
Corona  Typewriter  Co, 
Manhattan  Petticoat  Co. 
Standard  Mail  Order  Co. 
Paramount  Picture  Corp. 


MAKING  LETTERS  PAY  SYSTEM.  In'c, 
220  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 
Please  send  us  data  sheet  for  presenting  our  problems. 

Name  

Firm 


Address 


Hosted  by 


Google 
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October  24,  1918 

MR.  NATIONAL  ADVERTISER: 
.  It  pays,  AND  PAYS  BIG,  to  have  our  boys  and  girls 
(the  real  consumer- value  in  the  family  unit)  solidly 
with  you  now  for  their  immediate,  persistent  in- 
fluence on  today's  buying  in  a  million  desirable 
homes,  to  say  nothing  of  the  bonus  in  guaranteed  in- 
surance you  are  providing— at  no  additional  cost — for 
stabilizing  your  future  market  with  these  "men  and 
women  of  tomorrow."  A  growing  list  of  advertisers 
are  cashing  in  on  this  market  to  their  profit 

Cook's  Weekly  TrIo  :  A  MiLliohBoyj  ahd  Girls' 
The  fiors'  World     The  Girls*  Companion     Young  People's  Weekly 

Over  420,000  Orer  400,000  Orer  200,000 

S1.5apuliM  1125  p«r  Una  KepM-lim 

COMBINATION  RATE,  f  3  PER  LII4&-94S,000  GUARANTEED 

David  C.  Cook  Publishing  Company,  Elgin,  111. 

WESLEY  E.  FARMILOE,  AdMrttilng  Hanaftf 

BoyBBmhlll,  Ina,  Ardier  A.  KIqEi  Inc.  Sim  Dmnli, 

2  3  Eait  a  etb  St.,  New  Tork '  People's  Gaa  Bldc-.  CUoiso  Globe-Dem.  Bids.,  St-  Xoub 


"Electrotypes— Quick  ? 

Then  it's  "Rapid  Service"  you  want.  We 
can  fill  your  Electrotype  orders,  Promptly — 
Efficiently — whether  you  are  located  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  or  the  Pacific  Coast. 

We  make  all  kinds  of  Advertising  Plates  and 
Trade  Cuts,  including  Stereotypes  and  Mats, 
Electros  by  the  wax  or  Dr.  Albert  Lead  Mold 
Process.  Sole  owners  U.  S.  Letters  Patent 
on  Aluminotype. 

The  Rapid  Electrotype  Company 

W.  H.  KAUFMANN,  President  and  General  Manager 
Largest  Makers  and  Distributors  of  AdrerdsEng  Plates  in  the  Worfd 

New  York  CINCINNATI  Chicago 

REFERENCES:— Any  five  national  advcMisen  you  may  Uiinlc  cS.    li  you  aik  Uicn^ 
you  will  find  that  levd-al  of  them  already  know  what  Rapid's  Servic*  meant. 

I  I  I L,  Google 
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small  routes.  In  other  words,  our 
salesmen  who  have  achieved  suc- 
cess, without  exception,  work 
small  districts  on  which  the  bis- 
cuit business  has  been  intensively 
developed  and  the  high  N.  B,  C, 
standard  of  service  maintained. 

Success  has  not  been  reached 
when  a  salesman .  has  placed  our 
products  in  each  store,  or  secured 
"all"  the  cracker  business  in  his 
district.  Securing  a  place  in  each 
store  for  the  sale  of  our  goods  is 
only  the  beginning  and  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  cracker  depart- 
ments are  developed.  Through 
display  and  active  sales  work  in-' 
creased  consumption  may  be 
brought  about  step  by  step.  No 
salesman  has  yet  been  able  to 
secure  "all"  the  cracker  business 
in  his  district  because  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  ways  and  means  of 
increasing  sales,  owing  to  the 
splendid  quality  of  our  line  and 
the  initiative  of  our  selling  force. 

The  importance  of  prompt  re- 
plenishment of  stocks  and  display 
leads  the  salesman  to  visit  his 
largest  stores  on  Monday.  Prompt 
service  is  thus  reflected  in  the  sales. 
However,  the  tendency  to  work 
all  the  principal  stores  as  early  in 
the  week  as  possible  is  at  times 
abused,  the  salesman  gradually 
visiting  more  and  more  stores  on 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day, and  less  and  less  on  Thurs- 
day, Friday  and  Saturday.  The  re- 
sult is  congestion  in  the  delivery 
and  shipping  departments  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day, and  idle  hours  in  these  same 
departments  on  Friday,  Saturday 
and  Monday. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  each 
salesman  to  educate  the  dealers 
to  have  their  stocks  replenished 
on  the  day  when  the  salesman  has 
time  to  devote  careful  attention 
to  that  particular  store.  Although 
the  dealer  has  little  time  on  Sat- 
urday morning  to  devote  to  the 
selection  of  new  varieties,  it  is  to 
his  advantage  to  have  the  sales- 
man call  and  place  his  order  for 
stock  to  be  delivered  bright  and 
early  Monday  morning.  Saturday 
morning  is  also  the  best  time  to 
get  the  dealers'  stocks  arranged 
attractively,  to  appeal  to  the  con- 
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The  Greatest  Saiesforce 

One  of  America's  Great  Advertising  Men  has  said: 

"The  American  newspaper  owes  its  strength  to  its  Local 
sufficiency.  It  is  the  palladium  of  Local  interests.  It  is  the 
reflector  of  Local  sentiment.  It  is  the  stimulator  of  Local 
enterprise.  It  is  the  booster  of  Local  talent.  It  is  the  re- 
corder of  Local  endeavor.  It  is  the  herald  of  Local  ambition. 
All  these  things  it  is,  should  be  and  will  continue  to  be." 

The  Home  Daily  Newspapers 

of 

New  England 

invite  advertisers  to  try  out  their  first  sectional  campaign 
in  New  England  which  will  prove  the  truths  asserted  above. 
The  section  is  ideal  for  trial  campaigns  as  its  people  are  well- 
to-do,  receptive  to  advertising,  quick  to  embrace  a  good  thing, 
and  the  home  dailies  have  the  confidence  of  their  readers. 

These  15  cities  and  their  Home  dailies  may  be  used  with 
profit. 

BRIDGEPORT,  CT^       ^,eg^     FITGHBURG,  MASS,  SENTINEL 

Daily  Circulation  43,434  net  A.  B.  C.  Daily  Circulation  6,027 

Population  150,000,  with  suburbs  220,000       Population  39,656,  with  suburbs  150,000 

NEW  HAVEN,  CT.,  REGISTER       LYNN,  MASS.,  ITEM 

Daily  Circulation  20,461  Daily  Circulation  13,227 

Population  150,000,  with  suburbs  175,000  ■    Population  89,336,  with  suburbs  100,000 

NEW  LONDON,  CT.,  DAY(EveninB)     LOWELL,  MASS.  codbieb-citizbn 
Daily  Circulation  over  11,000— 2c  copy      Daily  Circulation  18,145  net 
PopulaHon  30,000,  with  suburbs  60,000      Population  114,366,  with  suburbs  130,000 

MERIDEN,  CT.,  JOURNAL  SALEM,  MASS.,  NEWS 

Daily  Circulation  5,120  D^"y  ^^'?f^  "5*  R^^^.,  

Population  37,265,  with  suburbs  50,000       PopuIaUon  43,697,  with  suburbs  150,000 

WATERBURY.CT.,REPUBLICAN     ^PRINGFIELD  MASS,  UNION 

Daily  Circulation  11,083  net  paid  S*''''w?""l^n'^nn  "'^-^i^     i,    t.    ,  =  o  nr^n 

Population  73,144,  with  suburbs  lOO.OOO       Population  100,000,  with  suburbs^^  000 

PORTLAND,  ME.,  EXPRES&  TAUNTON,  MASS. 

riaiiu  r;,-,',,!:.*;?.^  7i'hj^  Daily  Circulation  5,731  net  paid  A.B.C. 

KlaSon^st^^^^^^  suburbs  75,000       P-P^'ation  38.000,  with  suburbs  53.000 

BURLINGTON,  VT.,  FREE  PRESS  £^^TFJH?SEi,? '^^i  r 
A.  B.  C.  Daily  Ciwulation  10.268  net  ^^f^^^;^^l'^^^f'\^n'nnn  ^' 

Population  22.000,  with  subt^rbs  40,000       Serves  territory  of  130.000 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H.  Jffl^"'^  ^^^^  ™=  newspapers  here 
Daily  Circutation  25,000  ^'^'^  named  is  a  power  in  its  home 
Population  75,063,  with  suburbs  150,000  community. 
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sumers  who  visit  the  stores  in  in- 
creasing numbers  on  that  day. 

Local  conditions  are  constantly- 
changing  and  must  be  observed  in 
routing  a  salesman.  Do  not  have 
him  plod  along  in  the  same  old 
manner  just  because  it  has  al- 
ways been  done  that  way.  There 
are  very  few  territories  that  can- 
not be  improved  in  routing  after 
proper  study  on  the  part  of  sales 
agents  and  sales  managers.  These 
changes  in  routing  will  result  in 
decreased  expense,  saving  in  time 
without  dropping  any  towns  or 
stores,  and  increased  sales.  Sales- 
men should  bring  such  cases  to 
the  attention  of  their  department 
heads.  The  co-operation  of  our 
salesmen  is  shown  by  their  com- 
ing forth  with  suggestions  to  im- 
prove their  route  lists,  aiming  al- 
ways for  a  compact  territory  and 
more  time  and  attention  to  indi- 
vidual stores.— "The  N.  B.  C." 

If  Uncle  Sam  Ran  All  the 
Newspapers 

A  number  of  our  exchanges  have 
been  _  speculating  on  what  would  hap- 
pen if  the  Government  took  over  the 
newspapers.  Well,  the  first  thing,  the 
subscription  price  would  be  raised  about 
fifty  per  cent  and  the  sheriff  would  be 
kept  busy  chasing  delinquents.  The 
next  step  would  he  to  raise  wages  about 
twenty-five  per  cent,  and  editors,  who 
hadn't  had  a  cent  in  six  months  they 
could  call  their  own,  would  be  placed 
on  a  salary.  The  merchants  who  failed 
to  get  their  ad  copy  in  until  press  day 
would  be  hauled  up  before  the  council 
of  defense  and  our  linotype  man  who 
hired  out  for  two  weeks  and  quit  his 
job  in  a  week  would  be  sent  to  Leaven- 
worth for  about  ten  years  as  a  deserter. 
It  looks  like  a  good  proposition  and 
we're  for  it. —  The  Fairbury  (Neb.) 
Newj, 

"Editor  and  Publisher's"  Ad- 
vertising Manager  ■ 

J.  Y,  Ferguson,  of  the  advertising  de- 
partment of  the  Editor  and  Publisher, 
New  York,  has  succeeded  E.  D.  De  Witt 
as  advertising  manager  of  that  paper. 
Mr.  De  Witt  has  returned  to  the  New 
York  Herald  and  Evening  Telegram,  of 
which  he  is  now  advertising  director,  as 
announced  in  Prikters'  Ink  last  week. 


Lytle  in  New  Position 

J.  Horace  Lytle,  who  has  been  with 
the  Campbell-Ewald  Company,  Detroit, 
with  headquarters  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  has 
joined  the  Power,  Alexander  &  Jenkins 
Company  of  Detroit.  He  will  continue 
to  be  located  in  Dayton. 


When  an  Advertiser  steps 
into  New  England,  he  will 
find  that  one  of  the  high 
spots  is 

Portland)  Maine 

It  is  th«  largest  city  in  the  8^t«. 
It  is  the  Jobbing  center. 
It  Is  the  wholesale  center. 
It  Is  the  financial  center. 

The 

Evening 
Express 

is  the  recognized  leader  of  Portland  jour- 
nalism. It  leads  in  influence,  in  news  and 

in  advertising— AND,  CIRCULATION! 

The  Julius  Malhews  Special  Agency 
Boston  New  York  Chicago 

The  smoke 

from  a  thousand 
factory  chimneys 

Proclaims 

BRIDGEPORT 

CONNECTICUT 

One  of  America's  greatest 
manufacturing  cities 

Bridgeport  was  making  wonder- 
ful strides  before  the  war  and 
has  made  marvelous  strides  since. 
These  great  factories  in  Bridge- 
port will,  after  the  war,  make  the 
things  that  will  bring  pleasure  and 
comfort  to  the  people  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  earth.  The 

Post  and  Telegram 

Connecticut's  Largest  Circulation 

Covers  a  Shopping  Zone  of  200,000  People 

The  Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency 
Boston  ^W^^.^ft^rGot^gfe" 
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Printers'  Ink 

RteitleTtd  n.  B.  Palenl  Ogkl 

A   yoURNAL  FOR  ADVERTISERS 
Fmatded  188S  by  George  P.  Row*ll 

PxiMTBRs'  Ink  Publishing  Cohfamt 

Publishers. 

Office  ;  ISS  Madikom  Avenue,  New  York 
CiTV.  Telephone  1346-7-8-9  Murray  Hill. 
President  and  Secretary,  J.  I.  Romer.  Vice- 
Presideiit  and  Treasurer,  R.  W.  Lawrence, 
General  Manner,  J.  M.  Hopkins.  The  ad- 
dress of  the  company  is-the  address  of  the 
officers,  


Chicago  Office:  833  Peoples  Gas  Building, 
122  South  Michigan  Boulevard,  Kirk  Taylor, 
Manager.  Telephone,  Harrison  1706-1707. 
New  England  Office:  I  Beacon  Street,  Boston, 
JULIUS  Mathbws,  Manager, 
Atlanta  Office:  Candler  Bldir.,  Gso.  M. 
KoHN,  Manacer. 

St.  Louis  Office;  Post  Dispatch  Building, 
A.  D,  McKiNNBY,  Manager. 

London  Office:  16  Regent  Street,  S.W.,  G.  W. 
Kbttlb,  Manager. 


Issued  every  Thursday.  Subscription  price, 
three  dollars  a  year,  gl.SO  for  six  months.  Ten 
cents  a  copy. 

Foreign  Postage,  two  dollars,  per  year  extra. 
Canadian  Posiage,  one  dollar, 
Advertisiiig  rates;  Page,  68fi;  half  page, 
quarter  page,  S20;  one  inch,'  niinimum  $6.30. 
Classified  45  cents  a  line— net.  Minimum  order 
*2.2S,  After  January  1, 1919 :  IfeRe,  «90 ;  line 
rate,  SO  cents.   

John  Irving  Romer,  Editor 

Lynn  G.  Wright,  Managing  Editor 

R.  W.  Palmer,  News  Editor 

HDITOBIAI.  STAFF.: 

Henry  A,  Beers,  Jr.  Bruce  Bliven 

Frank  L.  Blancliard        John  Allen  Murphy 

Chicago.!  G.  A.  Nichols 
London:  Thomas  Russell 


New  York,  October  24,  1918 


Don't  Attack   Germany's  ef- 

American  ^^''^^ 

^  .         peace,   of  the 

GoorfS  past  few  weeks 
have  given  us  some  glimpse  of 
the  passionate  emotion  which  has 
been  aroused  in  America  by  the 
war  and  of  this  country's  invin- 
cible determination  to  continue  the 
struggle  at  all  cost  to  a  victorious 
issue.  It  takes  time  to  rouse  a 
hundred  milUon  people  to  a  mol- 
ten state  of  patriotic  fervor,  it  is 
true;  but  once  roused  there  is 
no.  power  under  heaven  which 
can  cool -them  down  again  until 
their  purpose  is  accomplished. 

The  deep  and  enduring  pride 
which  every  American  feels  to- 
day is  extended  not  alone  to  his 
country,  but  to  its  resources,  its 
products,  and  its  customs.  Just  as 


the  street  orator  who  dared  to 
belittle  America  would  take  his 
Ufe  in  his  hands,  so  the  business 
man  who  presumes  to  be  critical 
of  American  products  should  be- 
ware ■  lest  he  reap  the  whirlwind 
of  resentment  at  his  apparent  lack 
of  national  spirit. 

Most  advertisers  realize  this 
fact  keenly;  but  here  and  there 
we  find  one  who  apparently  is 
not  conscious  of  the  altered  pace 
oT  the  times.  For  example,  a 
great  department  store  in  an 
Eastern  city  the  other  day  pub- 
lished an  advertisement  which 
cast  severe  slurs  upon  American- 
made  silks.  It  explained  that  the 
master  weavers  of  silks  had  gone 
to  war  and  that  quality  had  de- 
teriorated in  consequence.  Then 
the  copy  went  on  (in  another  part 
of  the  advertisement)  to  offer 
Japanese  silks. 

A  trade  paper  at  once  set  on 
foot  an  investigation.  It  asked 
a  number  of  the  most  prominent 
silk  manufacturers,"  who  denied 
that  war  inroads  had  crippled 
their  force  of  weavers .  in  any 
serious  degree.  American  silks, 
they  claimed,  are  as  good  as  they 
have  ever  been,  which  means  that 
they  are  plenty  good  enough  for 
anybody.  There  was  absolutely 
no  excuse  for  a  department  store 
living  on  American  money,  to  re- 
flect upon  the  merits  of  Ameri- 
can products. 

A  more  subtle,  but  equally  un-  ■ 
desirable  form  of  anti-American 
propaganda  is  being  carried  on — 
presumably  in  innocence — by 
many  stores  in  connection  with 
American  dyes.  They  display 
placards  stating  that  "owing  to 
the  present  dye  situation  we  are 
unable  to  guarantee  the  colors  in 
our  goods."  As  everybody  knows 
that  Germany  formerly  owned  the 
dye  business  lock,  stock  and  bar- 
rel, and  that  to-day  American 
dyes  dominate  the  market,  the 
obvious  impression  is  that  there 
are  no  dyes  like  Germany's,  that 
our  chemists  haven't  brains 
enough  to  compete  with  them  on 
Quality.  This  is  absolutely  false. 
Our  dye  industries  to-day  claim 
that  they  are  producing  dyes  as 
good  of  better  ^an  Germany 
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ever  made.  If  you  will  ask  the 
stores  displaying  these  signs  you 
will  find  that  they  have  never 
guaranteed  their  dyes.  They  are 
simply  hiding  behind  the  war  in 
order  to  save  themselves  the  trou- 
ble of  explaining  to  customers 
that  under  certain  conditions  no 
dyes  are  absolutely  reliable. 

It  is  high  time  that  these  busi- 
ness men  realized  that  in  the 
changed  temper  of  the  day,  Amer- 
ican products  are  good  enough  for 
Americans.  The  old  magic  of 
the  term  "imported"  is  rapidly 
passing,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  a  few  lines  of  fashion  in 
which  the  French  are  incompara- 
ble. At  any  rate,  if  you  can't 
say  anything  good  for  American 
manufacturers,  don't  help  Ger- 
many by  attacking  them.  Ger- 
many is  quite  competent  to  do 
that  for .  herself. 


Germany     There   is  not 

,  ti         ^""'^y  about  this 
JOKC         war;    so  when 
something  comes  along  which  is 
really  humorous,  we  should  give 

it  the  prominent  attention  which 
it  deserves  (see  any  psychologist 
on  the  useful  relaxation  of  laugh- 
ter). In  such  a  category  is  Ger- 
many's protest  to  the  United  States 
against  the  action  of  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian  in  selling  Ger- 
man-owned factories  in  this  coun- 
try. Germany  feels  her  note  to  the 
State  Department  declares,  that 
Mr.  Palmer's  policy  is  "consciously 
aimed  to  do  lasting  injury  to  Ger- 
man economic  existence." 

We  have  long  noticed  that  Ger- 
many's foreign  poHcy  has  always 
been  conducted  on  the  assumption 
that  foreigners  are  fools  and 
idiots ;  and  this  latest  pronuncia- 
mento  fits  most  heartily  into 
her  standard  idea.  But  it  must 
be  hard  for  her  diplomats  to 
keep  a  straight  face  in  drawing 
up  the  papers !  Surely  everybody 
above  the  age  of  ten  must  know 
by  now  that  Germany's  invest- 
ments of  capital  in  America  and 
every  other  country,  her  establish- 
ment of  business  enterprises 
everywhere,  have  been  a  vital  part 
of  her  scheme  of  military  ag- 


grandizement and  world  domi- 
nation. She  has  consistently 
sought  to  get  her  grip  on  strategic 
and  vitally  important  industries ; 
her  business  emissaries  have  been 
spies  reporting  back  to  the  mili- 
tary authorities ;  and  they  have 
gone  far  outside  the  legitimate 
business  sphere  in  promulgating 
Germanism  by  every  type  of 
propaganda.  The  imperial  sup- 
port, financial  and  otherwise, 
which  these  industries  have  had 
from  Berlin,  has  enabled  them  to 
grow  to  great  size  in  short  or- 
der by  merciless  competition ; 
and  the  huge  profits  secured  have 
found  their  way  back  to  the 
Fatherland,  there  to  be  taxed  to 
help  keep  the  Kaiser's  moustache 
neatly  waxed  and  his  sword  well 
oiled  in  its  scabbard. 

Those  Germans  who  came  to 
America  before  the  war,  became 
citizens  here  in  heart  as  well  as 
in  fact,  invested  their  money, 
made  their  homes  and  sent  their 
children  to  school  in  America 
are  welcome.  But  it  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  we  no 
longer  propose  to  permit  our- 
selves to  be  the  breeding  ground 
for  German  schemes  to  aid  the 
doctrine  of  the  shining  sword. 
The  German  money  which  A. 
Mitchell  Palmer  is  grubbing  out 
by  the  roots  will  be  safely  in- 
vested in  Liberty  Bonds  pending 
the  conclusion  of  peace.  If  Ger- 
many doesn't  think  that  is  fair, 
we  have  this  suggestion  to  make : 
let  the  matter  be  arbitrated  by  a 
jury  composed  of  French  manu- 
facturers in  the  northeastern 
towns  occupied  by  the  Germans. 
Let  these  men,  who  have  seen 
every  bit  of  their  machinery 
stolen — looted  and  packed  up  and 
sent  into  Germany — who  have 
seen  their  factories  wantonly 
burned,  their  records  destroyed, 
their  stocks  in  hand  "command- 
eered" without  hint  or  thought  of 
repayment  now  or  ever— let  these 
men  decide  the  future  of  German 
business  interests  in  America. 
We  venture  to  say  that  after  the 
verdict  of  such  a  tribunal,  our 
round-headed  friends  from 
Deutschland  will  wish  they  had 
their  Liberty  Bonds  instead,  i 
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One   Way  to  The  Paper  Econ- 
J.  *      omy  Division  of 

Cut  Circular  the  War  Indus- 
Waste  tries  Board  ex- 
presses a  wiUingness  to  be  shown 
as  to  the  worth-whileness  of  di- 
rect circular  advertising. 

Wouldn't  it  be  pretty  convin- 
cing argument  to  surest  that  in 
the  present  paper  stringency  cir- 
culars be  only  of  such  a  kind  as 
actually  could  be  bought  from? 

If  a  circular  contains  a  picture 
and  a  specific  description  of  a 
piece  of  merchandise  together 
with  a  plainly  printed  net  price 
would  it  not  be  classed  as  a  sell- 
ing message  that  could  in  a  meas- 
ure take  tiie  place  of  a  flesh-and- 
blood  salesman? 
■  The  Paper  Economy  Division 
expresses  the  opinion  that  many 
circulars,  far  from  selling  pros- 
pecis,  actually  create  an  unfavor- 
able impression  in  their  minds. 
Such  circulars  impress  the  officials 
as  contributing  much  to  the  wast- 
age of  paper. 

Well,  without  desiring  to  tread 
on  anybody^s  toes,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  some,  or  even  many, 
direct-mail  circulars  a/re  waste- 
ful. Much  of  the  trouble,  as  was 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  Printers' 
Ink  article,  has  been  that  direct- 
mail  solicitation  is  so  easy  and  in- 
expensive as  compared  with  the 
travehng  salesman  system  that  it 
is  likely  to  be  Qverdone  or  done 
without  enough  discrimination. 

It  is  quite  possible  for  a  man 
to  be  so  bombarded  with  circular 
matter  of  a  general  nature  that 
he  won't  give  it  a  chance  to  tell 
its  story.  No  matter  how  good 
a  thing  may  be  there  can  in  some 
instances  be  too  much  of  it. 

If  the  Paper  Economy  Division 
has  correctly  interpreted  the  sen- 
-timent  as  against  some  of  these 
circulars  it  must  be  the  fault  of 
the  circulars  themselves.  The  cir- 
culars are  not  carefully  enough 
prepared  and  are  not  mailed  judi- 
ciously. Mailing  lists  are  not 
checked  up  properly.  An  under- 
taker not  long  ago  received  a  cir- 
cular trying  to  sell  him  on  the 
proposition  of  devoting  a  part  of 
his  establishment  to  a  cafeteria  1 
The  circular,  of  course,  was  in- 


tended for  a  hotel  man  and  the 
undertaker  got  on  the  wrong  list. 
This  ridiculous  happening  doubt- 
less forms  a  part  of  the  condition 
the  economy  board  complains  of. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
circular  advertising  matter  as 
such.  The  trouble  is  so  many 
people  don't  know  how  to  use  it. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a- 
concern  selling  by  mail  has  some 
seasonable  merchandise  not  large 
enough  in  quantity  to  list  in  its 
regular  catalogue.  If  it  puts  the 
goods  in  the  catalogue  it  gets 
more  orders  than  it  can  fill. 
Everybody  knows  that  a  properly 
constructed  catalogue  mailed  reg- 
ularly to  a  selected  list  can  sell 
more  goods  of  any  one  kind  than 
can  a  circular.  In  this  emergency, 
circulars  are  sent  out  to  a  chosen 
few  offering  these  goods  for  sale, 
telling  exactly  what  they  are  and 
indicating  how  much  money  is 
wanted  for  them.  This  is  straight- 
away selling  talk  designed  to 
move  merchandise  without  the 
aid  of  a  traveling  salesman. 

It  seems  altogether  reasonable 
to  say  that  such  a  circular  would 
pass  muster  as  an  essential  selling 
medium  just  as  much  as  would 
a  catalogue. 

Direct-mail  selling  as  it  is  prac- 
ticed in  some  quarters  needs  re- 
vision from  within.  It  ought  to 
be  changed  from  the  general  to 
the  specific.  If  this  could  be 
brought  about  there  will  be  less 
talk  of  waste — less  reason  for  it 
anyway.  And,  incidentally,  more 
business  would  be  gained. 


Another  Government  "House- 
Organ" 

^  The  first  issue  of  a  monthly  publica- 
tion, called  "Intowin,"  has  been  issued 
by  the  Ordnance  Civilians'  Association, 
U.  S.  Army,  Washington.  There  are 
8,000  civilian  workers  in  the  department 
and  the  object  of  the  publication  is  to 
provide  a  means  of  commtuication  be- 
tween them  and  thus  increase  the  morale 
of  the  oi^nization. 


The  Eve-fling  Wisconsin  and  the  Daily 
News,  of  Milwaukee,  have  been  com- 
bined under  the  name  of  the  Evening 
Wisconsin  and  Daily  News.  It  was  an- 
nounced in  Printers'  Ink  last  week  that 
Arthur   Brisbane   had    purchased  the 
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160%  Increase 


The  advertising  earnings  of  The 
Red  Cross  Magazine  for  July  to 
December  issues^  1918,  inclusive, 
show  an  increase  of  160%  over  the 
same  issues  of  1917. 

National  advertisers  have  already 
bought  space  for  1919  (on  definite 
orders)  to  an  extent  that  insures 
a  continuation  of  growth. 

An  increased  advertising  rate 
goes  into  effect  November  First, 
Before  that  date  space  for  1919 
can  be  bought  on  definite  orders 
(reservations  are  not  accepted) 
at  the  present  rate. 


A.  Eugene  Bolles 
Advertising  Manager 
130  West  32d  Street 
New  York 


Cole  &  Frees  E,  K.  Hoak  C.  A.  Christensen 

Peoples  Gas  Bidg.  Van  Nuys  Bldg.  Old  Soutb  Bldff. 

Chicago,  111.  Los  Angeles  Boston 


Hosted 


The  Little 

Class 

IF  the  Schoolmaster  had  to  live 
his  life  over  again  and  knew 
what  he  knows  now,  instead  of 
playing  golf  he  would  put  in  his 
spare  time  learning  how  to  operate 
an  automatic  riveting  machine.  The 
reason  for  the  Sdioolmaster's  sud- 
den and  intense  interest  in  the 
manly  art  of  riveting  is  due  to  the 
stories  which  he  has  been  hearing 
about  the  salaries  that  are  paid 
to  the  fellows  who  wield  these 
merry  devices.  If  reports  of  the 
salaries  paid  war  workers  are  not 
exaggerated,  most  certainly  the 
automatic  riveter,  the  lathe,  the 
hammer  and  the  saw  are  mightier 
than  the  pen.  Could  it  be  possible 
that  these  wild  yarns  about  fabu- 
lous salaries  are  being  spun  by 
German  propagandists?  The  pur- 
pose, of  course,  would  be  to  make 
workmen  discontented  by  making 
them  think  that  others  are  being 
paid  much  more  than  they. 
*   *  * 

For  example,  there  is  that  story 
going  the  rounds  of  the  Italian 
who  stopped  in  front  of  a  jewelry 
store  to  admire  some  high-priced 
gems  that  were  on  display  in  the 
window.  He  went  into  the  store 
to  inquire  the  price  of  them.  Hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  laborer, 
the  jeweler  was  naturally  adverse 
to  putting  out  his  diamond  tray 
before  him.  However,  the  Italian 
was  so  eager  that  finally  the  re- 
tailer took  out  his  gems  and  was 
dumfounded  when  his  unpromis- 
ing-looking customer  selected  one 
of  the  most  expensive  of  them 
and  in  paying  for  it  pulled  out 
a  roll  of  bills  that  dazzled  the 
humble  jeweler.  It  developed  that 
the  supposed  laborer  had  just  re- 
ceived his  weekly  pay  check  from 
the  munition  factory. 

They  say  that  one  of  the  things 
that  young  women  do  who  have 
suddenly  been  shoved  up  into  the 
$50-a-week  class  is  to  buy  the 
most  expensive  presents  for  their 
sweethearts.  The  other  day  two 
girls  went  into  a  haberdasher's 


Schoolmaster*s 
room 

store  in  Philadelphia  and  asked  to 
be  shown  some  cravats.  The 
dealer  pulled  out  some  that  he 
was  selling  for  $1.  They  imme- 
diately assumed  an  attitude  of 
hauteur  saying  they  wanted  "real 
neckties."  The  nipst  costly  ones 
that  he  had  in  the  store  were  sell- 
ing for  $3.  He  showed  these,  but 
still  the  young  ladies  insisted  that 
they  wanted  something  better,  ex- 
pecting to  pay  at  least  $10  or  $12 
for  a  necktie. 

*   *  * 

Are  these  stories  true,  or  are 
people  merely  telling  them  in  or- 
der to  tease  the  poor  destitute 
Schoolmaster?  Even  in  his  palmi- 
est days  the  Schoolmaster  never 
had  such  buying  power. 

There  is  a  yam  making  the 
rounds  about  a  wealthy  man 
whose  income  was  so  cut  down 
by  the  war  that  he  had  to  dis- 
pense with  two  of  his  three  auto- 
mobiles. His  chauffeur  went  into 
some  sort  of  Government  work, 
and  in  a  few  months  came  back 
to  his  former  boss  and  asked  him 
if  he  would  like  to  dispose  of  one 
of  the  discarded  cars.  The  own- 
er was  glad  to  make  the  sale,  but 
was  mortified  when  he  learned 
that  the  diaufFeur  was  buying 
the  six-cylinder  car  for  himself. 

Then  there  is  that  other  story 
that  has  been  widely  quoted,  about 
an  old  woman  with  a  shawl  over 
her  head  going  into  a  store,  some 
place  in  Pennsylvania,  and  asking 
to  be  shown  a  coat  which  was 
displayed  in  the  window.  The 
clerk  did  not  immediately  accede 
to  the  woman's  wish  because  she 
assumed  that  the  coat  was  way 
beyond  her  reach.  When  in- 
formed that  the  garment  was  $150 
the  woman  said  that  the  price  was 
a  mere  detail  to  her.  Before  she 
left  the  store  she  bought  over 
$400  worth  of  merchandise.  When 
surprise  was  expressed  at  her 
spending  capacity,  she  explained 
that  her  husband  and  three  sons 
were   doing    Gowmment  work 

Hosled  byCjOOgle 


An  Oplex  Sign  WiU  Work 
For  You  24  Honrs  a  Day 

They're  day  ftSsp*  too-^those 
Oplcx  Fiexiwnce  wth  their  nUsed 
white  Utters. 

It  isn't  only  when  the  ughts  are 
on,  shining  through  each  raised 
glass  character  In  a  solid  blase,  that 
they  cotmnand  the  attention  of  the 
street.  An  Oplex  sign  is  almost  as 
striking  at  noon  time — strong, 
raised  white  diaracters  in  a  dark 
setting. 

On  lightless  nights  the  surface 
and  contour  of  Oplex  UttetB  catch 
every  chance  ray  of  light  and  re- 
flect it  back  to  the  pavement.  That 
is  why  they  stand  out  bo  among 
other  signs. 

Many  of  the  largest  selling  or- 
ganizations have  standardi<eo  on 
Oplex  signs  for  their  branches  and 
dealers.  You*  too.  need  their  24- 
hour  a  day  selling  power. 

Won't  yvm  Ht  tt*  y»u  a*^*^ 
«A«tfAi(  how  TOUR  Hgn  witt  fevA/ 

THE  FLEXLUME  SIGN  CO. 

SLBOXKIOAL  ADVEB.TXBI1I0 
I4M^1446  HISKsr*  St.,  Bttffslo,  V.  X 
FaolAc  Coast  Dlatrlbuteri 

PRODUCra  eORPOBATZOM 
9(1  W«at  Itth  St.*  IM  Aas«l»,  OsX 

TSE  TXXXXVUK  KOlT  OOu,  UKIXO 
St  OntlLsHaMi  Oat. 
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CANADA'S  Advertising  Journal 


A  higb  class  and  highly  interesting  monllity 
magazine  toi  all  Interested  In  adrerttsing  Drog- 
resi— etpeelally  in  the  CaoadiaD  fleld.  6end 
for  cumnt  issue,  or  t2  for  year's  ajbscrip- 
tlon  to  W.  A.  LYDIATT,  PuUlther,  SSYonse 
fit.,  Torofitik 

Gaa  plants  are  placed  ahesd  of  ''Preferred 
industries"  by  the  goverament  in  aEloting 
coal  storage— one  ol  many  indications  of  the 
importance  o(  tbe  industry  covered  by 

GAS  RECORD 

THE  CAS  MAN'S  NEWSPAPER —SEMI-MONTHLY 
CHICAGO 
Member  A.  R  C.  and  A.  B.  P. 
Hew  Xsrk  Office:  51  E.  OA  SL    Tel.  Murray  Hilt  IDSl 


Devoted  to 

PtoducinfT,  ReflninK,  MarketiiiB  iiiid  Ilh- 
trlbiiting  of  i'alri-ltum    nud   il^  Produrli. 

14  E.  JACKSON  BLVD.,  CHICAGO 


The  Aidhoritr  on  Screen  Adrertiwig 


M  A  C  A  Z.  I  N  E 

A  brilliant  publication,    supreme  in  the 
new  fleld  of  moiing  picture  publicity. 
$1,00  per  year      Send  for  sample 
Class  Publications  Inc., 
418  South  Market  St.,  Chicago 


The  Furniture  Merchants  Trade 
Jounial  1^  a. iquch:  larger  proven 
p&td  ^airculatioB  ampDii-  rated 
-fumlturo  dealers  than  any  pther  ' 
f  urnitiire 'RiBga  zin^ . 
A.BX.  Mtnben.   Sab.  priu,  $3  a  year:  c 

FURNiraniEl  MER€HANTS  . 
TRXDE  JOURNAL 

:  Des  Moines,  New  yoriEt^ChMtaxo . 
Indiaaapafis'J' 


and  were  bringing  in  nearly 
a  week. 

O  f  course  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  these  stories  have  been 
grossly  exaggerated.  Still  there 
is  enough  truth  in  them  to  show 
that  many  thousands  of  people 
are  to-day  getting  salaries  that 
formerly  they  never  even  dreamed 
of  receiving.  This  should  make 
the  advertiser  reflect  to  make  sure 
that  he  is  using  the  proper  me- 
diums to  reach  these  persons 
whose  incomes  have  been  so 
greatly  increased  by  the  war. 
*   *  * 

A  sales  manager  who  is  on 
rather  intimate  terms  with  the 
Schoolmaster  confesses  that  he 
has  a  perfect  horror  of  "6ring" 
a  salesman  who  does  not  fit  into 
the  organization.  He  says  that 
he  would  prefer  to  he  horse- 
whipped than  to  let  a  man  out 
of  his  employ.  This  is  especially 
true  where  the  man  is  worthy, 
but  happens  to  be  a  round  peg 
in  a  square  hole. 

This  sales  executive  has,  how- 
ever, devised  a  rather  clever  way 
of  saving  his  embarrassment. 
When  he  finds  that  a  certain 
man  is  absolutely  impossible  as 
far  as  working  for  him  is  con- 
cerned, he  immediately  begins 
looking  for  another  position  for 
the  man. 


DO  YOU  realize  the  op- 
portunities you  have 
in  advertising  direct — by 
Foreign  language  literature? 
Stop  iind  consider  the  world 
markets  and  what  have  you 
done  to  get  some  of  this 
business  eifter  the  war. 
We  can  help  you.  Our  Service 
Department  is  here  for  this  purpose. 
True  and  Accurate  Translations 

National  Printing  &  Publishing  Co. 

2100  Blw  Island  Are.         Chicago,  III. 


-oduction  and 
decrease  sellinglcosts 


TALK 
WITH 


H.  Walton  HEEGSTRA  Inc—MBRCHANDISING— 2  5   E.    Jackson   Boulevard,  Chicago 
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But  the  sales  manager  never 
shows  his  hand.    He  mails  the 

salesman  marked  copies  of  publi- 
cations containing  advertisements 
that  are  likely  to  appeal  to  him. 
These  advertisements  are  always 
sent  out  in  plain  envelopes  and 
from  a  city  other  than  the  one 
in  which  the  sales  manager  is  lo- 
cated. After  getting  several  of 
these  anonymous  offers  the  sales- 
man is  likely  to  be  tempted  to  ac- 
cept one  of  them.  The  man  in- 
stead of  wondering  where  the  ad- 
vertisement comes  from,  usually 
takes  the  flattering  unction  to  his 
soul  that  the  "ad"  comes  from  a 
competitor,  who  is  slyly  try- 
ing to  steal  him  away  from  his 
present  house.  Nine  times  out 
of  ten  it  isn't  long  before  the 
salesman  resigns  of  his  own  acr 
cord,  informing  the  sales  man- 
ager that  he  has  found  another 
job  that  fits  him  better. 


The  Natural  Result 

School  Teacher  (to  little  boy)— "If  a 
farmer  raises  1,700  bushels  of  wheat  and 
sells  it  for  $1.1?  per  bushel,  what  will 

*L^tle  Boy — "An  automobile." — Mile- 
stones. 


Available: 
Adywlising  Mgr.— Copywriter— 
^lesmanager 

Sound  business  sense  and  vision, 
with  keen  analytical  capacity.  Ex- 
perienced as  advertising  manager, 
publicity  man,  copywriter,  sales- 
manager — in  retail,  direct  mail,  wiih 
newspapers,  with  manufacturer— 
widely  different  products.  Versa- 
tile but  thoroughgoing.  Forceful, 
convincing  copywriter.  Quick  and 
broad  in  mental  grasp.  Employers 
say  the  same.  Kow  employed.  Mar- 
ried, dependents;  40  years  energeti- 
cally young,  atiai>table.  A  high-grade 
man,  at  low  price — considering  re- 
sults. Address  "Capable,"  Box  213, 
Printers'  Ink. 


THE  HOTEL  BULLETIN 

A  monthly  hotel  magazine  with 
a  national  distribution. 

Purchasing  power  of  readers  is 
many  millions. 

Best  producer  in  the  hotel  field. 

Agency  business  solicited. 

BEN.  P.  BBAHKAU,  Editor 
9S1-967  InBQrance  Excb.,  Chicago 


Published  in  the  Interest  at  Frodticere,  Reftners 

and  Marketers  of  Petroleum  Products 
Carries  In  bxccm  of   100%   more  advertising 

than  any  other  publication  in  Its  field 
20  East  Jacltson  Boulevard,  Cliicago 

Office  Appliances 

Thfi  ono  journal  which  cnvors  the  field  of  office 
equipment.  'Two  hundrecl  twenty  five  manutac- 
lurors  making  use  of  overy  isiuc  fiecd  ten 
cents  for  sample  copy.  Tho  Eovernmeiit  does 
not  permit  us  to  send  it  free. 

THE  OFFICE  APKLJAITCE  00MFAH7 

417  S-  Dearboxn  Street,  Chicago 


Mr.  Ben  Nash 

and  other  well-known  pro- 
duction managers,  you  will 
be  interested  in  tlie  man 
advertised  on  page  142  this 
issue. 


Booklets  -  Catalogs 


^^ANY  of  America's  promi' 
neni  advertisers,  advertising 
agencies  and  commercial  houses 
requiring  high-class  work  use  the 

Chakles  Francis  Pkess 

A6\  Eighth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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"CUMAX" 

SQUARE-TOP 

PAPER  CLIPS 

Best  and  most  economical 
12 -^1%  Paper  Clip  on  the  market 

Hecom  mended  by  efficiency  eiperts. 
Prices  F.  0.  B.  Buffalo. 
Pached  10,000  to  the  Box. 

10,000   I5c  per  1,000 

50.000   10c  per  1,000 

100.000   8c  per  1,000 

500,000   7c  pec  1,000 

1,000,000  B%c  per  1,000 

Order  Direct  from 

Buffalo  Automatic  Mfg.  Co. 
4S7  Washtngton  Street,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


ARTIST 
WANTED 

A  first-class  illustrator,  must  be 
good  figure  man  and  experi- 
enced in  national  advertising 
work.  A  real  opportunity  for 
man  of  proved  ability.  Perma- 
nent position,  right  environ- 
ment and  unlimited  possibilities. 
Neilson  -  Carter-  Atherton,  1 133 
Book  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Mr.  Geo.  L.  Dyer 

you  realize  how  ideas  and 
art  work  count.  See  page 
142  for  a  man  who  does 
things  well. 


-  I  We  can  help  advertisers  inso^ 
jT  -  ~  many  ways  to  sell  to  college 

students— 
That  we  KNOW  cpllegs  advertumg 
(u  we  handle  it)  vriU  be  invaluable 
to  you. 

\ 


Cdl^ate  SfWil  Adverfisii^  Agency,  Inc. 

SBl  Fifth  Amat.  Not  T«k    Eatablith^d  I9I3 


New  War  Game  Being  Ad- 
vertised 

Rarcruco  is  the  name  of  a  new  war 
game  that  is  to  be  advertised  in  news- 
papers and  magazines  this  fall.  The 
copy  starts  the  last  week  in  October 
and  runs  up  to  the  twentieth  of  Decem- 
ber. Newspapers  in  more  than  sixteen 
cities  will  DC  used,  besides  two  national 
weeklies. 

The  game  has  been  adapted  to  repre- 
sent the  war  between  the  Allies  and  the 
Central  Powers.  The  players  take  sides, 
represented  by  lead  soldiers,  and  atart- 
ing  from  Berlin  on  one  hand,  and  Paris 
on  the  other,  by  means  of  progressive 
spaces  try  to  reach  a  certain  goal  known 
as  Peace.  Certain  hazards,  such  as 
mined  areas,  prisons,  etc.,  represent  pen- 
alties, while  others,  such  as  aeroplanes, 
etc.,  carry  rewards.  Various  spaces 
throughout  the  game  carry  names  of 
cities  and  places  made  familiar  by  the 
war  news,  such  as  the  Pas  de  Calais,  the 
Dardanelles,  etc.  The  game  is  said  to 
have  had  its  origin  in  Spain. 

Besides  the  advertising  in  this  coun- 
try, it  is  being  advertised  in  Canada  and 
Australia,  and  also  in  European  coim- 
tries. 

Dealers  are  furnished  with  a  cutout 
showing  Uncle  Sam  and  a  French  sol- 
dier holding  up  the  Kaiser  behind  a 
ground  plan  of  the  game. 

BOURGES  SERVICE 

SUPERVISION  OF 

ENGRAVING  AND  PRINTING 

FIATRON  BUIUUNG  NEW  YORK  CITY 


DAV 

CRAMSRCV 
53« 


(D 


NISHT 
AUDOBON 
9S60-9I20 


Personal  and  Emergency  Sertnce 
thai  cosis  lO  %  extra  and  is 
worth  much  mm-c. 


CATALOGS  and 
PUBLICATIONS 

In  Foreign  Languages 


True  and  Accurate  Translations 
Prompt  Service 
In  Business  for  26  Years 

National  Printing  &  Publishing 
Company 

210a  Blue  Island  An.,     ChicMO,  IL 
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100^ 


,  DEPENDABLE 
^0  FOREIGN 

TRADEMARK  SERVICE 

FOREIGN  Trademail:  Re^tration.  being  sucli  a  supremely  important  thing 
for  the  exporter,  had  best  be  executed  by  people  who  are  100  per 
cent  reliabk,  who  know  absolutely  every  angle  of  the  proposition  and  who 
are  in  a  position  to  execute.  We  tlunk  these  specification)  apply  to  us.  Mr. 
Mida  hat  prepared  animportant  study  of  the  question  of  foingn  maricet  protection. 
Shall  we  sena  you  one?    It  is  FRE£. 

MIDA'S  TRADEMARK  BUREAU 

EstabEshed  1SB9  Rand  McNally  BuildingT,  Chicago 


CHINA  and  the  PHILIPPINES 

With  ihe  Panama  Canal  iri  operaiion  CHINA  and  the  PHILIPPINES  crying  for  an  oppor- 
tunity lo  develope  their  unlimited  testmrces,  America  is  straregicslly  committed  to  the  Far 
Eastern  Markets. 

It  has  been  ourfimcilon  for  the  past  14  years  lo  serve  American  Manufacturers  as  iheir  export 
adverti^na  agenis  and  advisors  in  the  Far  East  where  we  have  our  own  office  and  resident 
director. 

cJ.RoisAND  Kay  Co. 

International  Advertising  Agents.  Conway  Building,  Ciiicaso 

18  East  41st  Street,  New  Yorli,  U.S.A.    Associate  House  :  John  Haddon  £-  Co, 
(Est.  1814),  London.    Bueoot  Aires,  Sydney,  Toliyo.  Cape  Town 


I  NEVER  THOUGHT  OF  THAT 


DESK  FILE 

keeps  the  papers  on  all  pending  matters 
in  rompact.  conventent  form — instantly 
arcessible.  indexed  A  to  Z,  !  to  31.  or 
Willi  etliuloid.Mvctcd  rtmovahls  Indes 
[lib':  fur  ppeelal  ciassilicatioii.  The 
pijcket  pages  hold  papers  securely,  but 
without  gripping. 


So. 

Faeaa 

Stie 

Index 

Price 

le 

le 

LetMi 

14 

as 

IeU» 

A— Z 

iAb 

18 

IS 

Litlw 

1-31 

3.00 

IQ 

18 

S.0O 

14 

A— Z 

3.25 

32 

1— ai 

3,50 
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Classified  Advertisements 


HELP  WANTED 


Nationally  known  trade  paper  in  cloth- 
ing field  needs  a  man  of  ideas  in  Serv- 
ice Department.  Salary  $50  weekly. 
Send  samples  of  work.  Box  810,  Print- 
ers' Ink, 


WOHLD'S  FASTEST  SELUWG  ATTTO 
ACCESSORY ! 

STATE  DISTRIBUTORS  WANTED. 
G,  L.  W.  SPRING  OILER  CO.,  SAN 
DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA.  

New  York  representative  for  live  class 
publication  in  growing  field.  Don't  ap- 
ply unless  you  Lave  the  habit  of  deliver- 
ing the  goods.  Part  time  man  who  car- 
ries a  wallop  will, be  considered.  This 
is  a  real  opportuhity  tor  a  producer. 
Box  819,  P.  I,   

Stenographer  and  Correspondent  in  the 
Advertising  Department  o£  a  large  manu- 
facturer of  Women's  Hats.  An  excellent 
opportunity  for  a  young  lady  of  initia- 
tive and  executive  ability.  State  past  ex- 
perience and  salary  expected.  Box  824, 
care  of  Printers'  Ink.   

Wanted — By  western  concern,  competent 
advertising  and  merchandising  man,  fa- 
miliar with  and  experienced  in  handling 
and  publication  of  house  organ;  prefer- 
ably one  successful  in  marketing  line 
of  medicinal  remedies  and  toilet  prepa- 
rations.- Good  salary  to  right  man.  Box 
823,  care  of  Printers'  Ink. 

Electrical  Specialty  Salesman — Have 
you  reached  your  limit  on  your  present 
job?  If  you  have  and  are  capable  of 
going  higher,  there's  a  well  known  man- 
ufacturer who  has  an  opening  for  you. 
Give  draft  classification,  details  of  ex- 
perience and  references  in  first  letter. 
All  correspondence  strictly  confidential. 
Box  812,  care  of  Printers'  Ink. 

The  leading  trade  publication  of  its  in- 
dustry needs  an  executive  for  its  Adver- 
tising Service  Department — a  man  who 
can  plan  an  advertising  campaign  and 
carry  it  through — not  simply  a  copy 
writer,  but  a  merchandiser.  A  very  at- 
tractive proposition  will  be  made  to  the 
man  who  can  qualify.  Address,  with 
full  particulars,  Box  821,  Printers'  Ink. 

A  Writer  Who  Can  Dig 
Ideeis  from  Facts 

He  must  be  able  to  suggest  practical  di- 
rect-mail advertising  ideas  for  a  wide 
yariet:r  of  products  and  express  his 
ideas  in  sensible,  concise,  finished  copy 
that  is  not  commonplace.  A  man  who 
has  the  gift  of  originating  human  interest 
picture-ideas  with  snappy  headlines,  and 
putting  them  into  quick  layout  sketches 
will  be  given  preference,  A  perma- 
nent position  for  a  young  man  with  in- 
itiative, ideas,  and  sufficient  advertising 
experience.  Write  us  about  yourself, 
your  salary  expectations,  and  draft 
status,  inclosing  samples  of  your  work. 
Box  807,  care  of  Printers*  Ink. 


Correspondent — I  would  have  given  ten 
years  of  my  life  for  an  opportunity  such 
as  we  now  have  open  for  a  man  who  has 
sales  instinct  and  who  can  get  behind 
an  inquiry  and  close  it.  Must  also  have 
capacity  for  a  volume  of  routine  cor- 
respondence. Give  draft  classification, 
details  of  experience  and  references  in 
first  letter.  All  correspondence  confiden- 
tial.    Bo:t  811,  care  of  Printers'  Ink. 

Wanted:  Advertising  solicitor  to  han- 
dle business  in  eastern  territory  for 
high-grade  well  established  trade  jour- 
nal published  in  Chicago.  Must  have  ad' 
vertising  selling  experience  and  clean 
record.  Traveling  expenses  paid;  sal- 
ary to  start,  $40  to  $60  a  week.  Excel- 
lent opportunity  for  conscientious,  live 
man.  State  age,  experience,  and  give 
references.  Applications  held  in  strict 
confidence.  Address  box  81S,  care  of 
Printers'  Ink. 


SECRETARY  TO  MANAGER  OF 
PROMOTION  DEPARTMENT 

Young  man  or  woman  to  take  charge  of 
card-systems,  study  sales-reports,  and 
keep  the  information  on  the  cards  up  to 
date,  in  order  to  bring  vital  facts  to 
manager's  attention  regularly.  Not  just 
a  file-clerk's  job,  but  a  position  requiring 
Jud^ent  and  initiative,  and  paid  ac- 
cordingly. The  right  person  should 
have  advertising  agency  training  or  be 
an  eager  student  of  advertising.  Typist 
desirable.  Write  us  about  your  quali- 
fications, and  draft  status.  Box  808, 
care  of  Printers'  Ink. 


HIBCELLASXOUS 


Electros  Ic 

A  Square  Inch —  Minimum  7  cents; 
Shipped  to  newepapafs  or  dealers  from 
yam  Hat  or  in  bulk.  Q  Enpressage  pre- 
paid  on  bulk  ehlpments  exceeding  $10J)0 
No  order  too  large  or  too  small 


Genuinely  rare  opportunity;  pub- 
lisher number  of  -  journals,  anxi- 
ous, because  of  illness,  to  slacken 
up  on  personal  activities,  will  sell 
whole  or  half  interest  iti  two  (one 
daily  and  one  weekly),  purchaser 
to  take  full  charge  and  responsi- 
bility; few  thousand  cash,  balance 
from  profits,  will  swing  each  pub- 
lication ;  offered  together  or  sepa- 
rately; this  is  good,  act  quickly; 
first  reasonable  proposition  will  be 
accepted.  Address:  Box  804,  care 
of  Printers'  Ink. 
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WANTED  TO  BUY 
FARM  JOURNAL 

State  price  and  full  particulars  in  first 
letter.  Address:  F.  L.  Stratton,  care 
T.  E.  Stratton,  Cahal  Avr.,  Nashville, 

Tenn. 


WANTED  ELEOIRIOAL  DEVICE 

Canadian  manufacturer,  having  plantand 
staff  available  for  additional  work,  wishes 
small  electrical  device  to  manufacture 
either  on  contract  basis  or  for  both  man- 
ufacture and  sale  in  Canada  on  royalty 
or  percentage  basis.  A  device  having  a 
large  market  similar  to  electric  fan,  sew- 
ing-machine motor  or  automobile  electric 
horn  preferred.    Box  803,  Printers'  Ink. 

 POSITIOITS  WASTED  

Advertising  Solicitor — Manager,  wide 
genera!  and  trade  publication  experience, 
iarge  acquaintances  Eastern  territory, 
open  for  engagement.  Box  806,  care 
of  Printers'  Ink. 


Mr.  Earnest  Elmo 

V^OllVlJia  veniscrnehl  of 


tlie  ad- 
a  man 


■itii  ideas  and  artistic  sense. 


Catalog  Compiler,  experienced  in  whole- 
sale hardware,  wants  position  with  hard- 
ware, advertising,  or  catalog  concern. 
Experience  and  qtmlifications  on  re- 
quest.    Box  313,  P^L  ^ 

BUSINESS  DEVELOPER 

Advertising,  sales  or  general  manager, 
broad  business  experience,  open  for 
raiitually  desirable  connection.  Box 
S09,  Printers'  Ink.  

Have  extensive  connections  in  Canada, 
from  coast  to  coast,  with  hardware  deal- 
ers; am  open  for  engagement  as  foreign 
sales  manager  with  manufacturer  for 
this  trade.  Write  for  particulars  of  ex- 
perience.    Box  825,  Printers'  Ink.  

AN  ART  DIRECTOR 

with  proven  merchandising 
ideas  wants  a  new  job.  See 
page  142. 


EDITOR 

Manager  of  editorial  page  and  editorial 
writer  of  ripe  experience  of  large  metro- 
politan daiiy  wishes  lo  cliange  location. 
References  and  proof  of  ability  fur- 
nished. Salary  $75  a  week  to  start. 
Box  820,  care  of  Printers'  Ink. 


COPY  WRITER,  layout  man  and  ex- 
cellent sketch  artist  with  ideas,  initiate 
and  executive  ability;  knows  art,  print- 
ing, engraving,  mediums;  produced  copy 
and  finished  lajfouts  for  newspaper, 
magazine  and  direct  work  on  a  wide 
ranee  of  gener^  and  technical  subjects 
for  New  York  advertising  agencies  and 
magazines;  now  employed.  Box  805,  P.  I. 


STATISTICIAN— 32,  desires  opportun 
Ity  to  establish  and  operate  statistica' 
department  for  representative  manufac 
turing  concern.  Desire  permanent  con^ 
nection  with  good  prospects  for  future. 
Box  818,  Printers'  Ink, 


GENERAL  MANAGERS 

in  general.  Carnegie  made  mil- 
lions by  employing  able  men. 
See  page  142.  


EXEOTTTIVE 

Proven  ability  in  purchasing  and  office 
management;  knows  printing  and  ad- 
vertising thoroughly.  Desires  position 
as  manager  or  purchasing  agent.  Mar- 
ried.   Box  814,  Printers'  Ink.  


Advertising  Manager 

Philadelphia  or  New  York 
live  young  executive  with  broad  news- 
paper selhng  and  buraness  experience, 
seeks  wider  field.    Class  4A  in  draft. 
Box  8]6.  care  Printers'  Ink.  

MR.  W.  H.  JOHNS 

You  know  the  value  of  good 
men.     One  is  advertising  on 

page  142.   


Advertising  Manager  of  second  news- 
paper in  a  middle  west  city  of  400,000 
population  is  desirous  of  a  change^  fen 
years'  experience  in  display  advertising, 
five  years  as  advertising  manager,  37 
years  old,  married,  college  and  law 
school  graduate.  Address:  Box  802,  care 
of  Printers'  Ink-  

I  have  had  five  years'  experience  in 
advertising  and  marketing  through  retail 
hardware,  paint  and  drug  stores,  and  I 
am  at  present  employed  in  one  of  the 
leading  advertising  ^encies.  _  The  op- 
portunity I  seek  is  not  one  which  neces- 
sarily carries  with  it  a  large  salary,  _  I 
am  twenty-eight  years  old  and  primarily 
interested  in  the  future  rather  thaii  the 
present.  All  my  previous  employers  will 
be  given  as  references.  Box  817,  care 
of  Printers'  Ink. 

MR.  O.  H.  BLACKMAN 

Seasoned  production  mtii  are 
scarce.  See  page  142  for  an  art 
director  with  ideas. 


Sales  Executive 

Can  show  unusual  record  of  success 
covering  15  years.  Experience  includes: 
Correspondence  manager,  specialty  sales- 
man, sales  manager,  professional  adver- 
tising man,  consultant  in  sales  promo- 
tion, markets  and  distribution.  Thor- 
oughly understand  modern  office  meth- 
ods and  routine.  Am  skilled  interviewer 
of  men  as  well  as  scientific  sales  and 
advertising  manager.  Have  broad  knowl- 
edge of  trade  conditions  and  sales  meth- 
ods _employed  in  many  diverse  lines  of 
busiiiess.  Efficient  organizer  and  real 
executive.  Wanted:  an  executive  po- 
sition in  worth-while  organization.  The 
opportunity  must  be  real  and  compen- 
sation commensurate  with  the  ability 
demonstrated.  Executive,  box  822, 
Printers'  Ink. 
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we  have  the 
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backed  by  the 
facilities  and 
equipment  to 
enable  you  to 
get  the  utmost 
efficiency  out 
of  the  Poster 
Medium  \^ 
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Bankers  Read  Chicago  Tribune 


-BKsas—  ■■■siissif— 


S*pt«bn  Srdi  IMS, 


circulation  itensEBn 
Cble^o  Tribunvt 
Cblesgoi  lllliuli*' 


Dbv  Sir: 


Ssnral  naka  if^o  tha  vritar  cillsd 
at  yaur  nrfics  and  arr>ne*l  to  faBVa  jm  dsllvar  to 
itiR  Ccni^raas  Kolel  caisriof:  aaik  of  SapUmtisr  ESrd 
IQOO  copian  your  pa»r  oach  day  froa  tha  SSrd  to 
tha  26t.h  ineluoiw. 

1h  will  adviie  you  later  whwi  »o  irlB)i 
tha  p^n  dalinrad  to  at  Uio  Csn^rsia  Hotal. 


During  the  convention  of  the  American  Bankers  Association,  one 
thousand  copies  of  The  Chicago  Tribune  were  delivered  to  the  rooms 
of  delegates  before  breakfast  each  morning.  Mr.  W.  T.  Perkins,  who 
made  the  arrangements,  knew  which  Chicago  paper  would  best  appeal 
to  bankers  because  he  had'  been  a  bank  official  in  Chicago  before  be- 
coming vice-president  of  the  Chatham  and  Phenix  National  Bank  of 
New  York.  The  Chicago  Tribune  is  read  every  day  by  practically 
every  banlrer  in  the  Central  West. 

Wofj^  (El^xm^iCf  Utxhixm 

|[h  THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  NEWSRAPEprf?^ 

Largest  circulation  of  any.Chicago  paper — Daily  or  Sunday 
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New  York,  Octdbes  31, 1918 

10c  A  Copy 

The  Seed  and  the  Harvest 


D.  M.  Ferry 

&  Co.  grow 
pedigreed  seed. 
Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  pro- 
fessional and 
amateur  gar- 
deners  date 
their  success 
from  the  day  of 
their  choosing 


EeiirV'S  Seeds 


Once  upon  a  time  the  house  of 
Ferry  was  like  the  single  kernel  of 
their  pedigreed  corn  pictured  above.  How 
they  have  grown  to  "the  full  corn  in  the 

ear"  is  as  natural,  also  as  marvelous,  as  the 
"an  hundredfold"  yield  of  a  single  seed. 

For  37  years  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.  have 
conferred  with  Advertising  Headquarters 
on  the  planting  and  cultivating  of  the 
Ferry  garden  of  publicity. 

That  Ferry  Seeds  are  so  broadly  sown 
by  gardeners  the  country  over  is  due  in  some 
measure  to  Ayer&Son  knowledge  andcare- 
f  ulness  in  choosing  the  fertile  soil  where  the 
advertising  word  has  been  planted. 

N,  W.  AYER  &.SON 
Advertising  Headquarters,  PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  Boston  Cleveland  Chicago 
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The  Standard  Farm  Papers 


and  Selling  Power 

The  selling  power  of  a  publication  depends 
on  just  one  thing— how  close  it  gets  to  its 
subscribers;  the  influence  of  each  individual 
copy  upon  each  individual  reader. 

Mere  circulation — no  matter  how  large — 
cannot  help  you  in  the  slightest  degree  to  de- 
termine this  influence. 

STANDARD  FARM  PAPERS  do  have  a 
country-wide  covering  power,  reaching  over 
one  million  farm  homes. 

But  that  is  incidental  to  the  fact  that  they  get 
close  to  their  subscribers  by  virtue  of  the 
special  editorial  service  each  paper  gives 
its  particular  constituency,  living  and  farm-  ' 
ing  under  conditions  which  differ  materially 
from  conditions  in  other  states  or  sections. 

Sell  a  Standard  Farm  Paper  subscriber  and  you 
sell  his  neighbors  too. 

The  Standard  Farm  Papers  are: 

The  Breeder's  Gazette  Progressive  Farmer 


BtMUtted  1881 
Hoard's  Dairyman 

EEtalliiJied  1870 


Bsmuthss  isse 
Birmingham,  Raleigh 
Memphis,  Dallas 
The  Wisconsin  Agriculturist 


The  Ohio  Farmer 


The  Michigan  Farmer 

BitttbHilua  184S 

Prairie  Farmer,  Chicago 

BttaVUiJ^  1 841 

Pennsylvania  Farmer 


BttaMiehed  1S77 

Pacific  Rural  Press 

EttatUthei  1870 


Western  Representatives 
STAjtDAKS  Farm  Fapeks,  Inc. 
Conway  Bldjr.,  Chicago 


Eastern  Representatives 
Wallace  C.  Richardson,  Inc. 
381  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Papers  are  members  of  A^-S.  C. 
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Demobilization  —  Industrial  and 
Military 

What  to  Do  to  Ease  the  Shock  of  Peace — Share  of  Government  in  Directing 
Events — New  Wants  of  New  Classes  of  Our  Population 

An   Authorized  Interview  by   an  Editorial 
Representative  of  Printers'  Ink  with 

Franklin  K.  Lane 

Secretary  of  the  Interior 


THAT  the  end  of  the  war  will 
be  the  beginning  of  anything 
hke  a  social  revolution,  or  a  seri- 
ous economic  upheaval,  is  vigor- 
ously rejected  by  Franklin  K. 
Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
He  deprecates  forecasts  of  this 
kind,  as  an  offense  against  the 
good  sense  and  staunch  character 
of  the  American  people.  That 
people's  marvelous  capacity  for 
adaptabilitj'  to  new  conditions,  for 
ability  to  handle  new  problems  of 
me  gravest  character,  was  shown 
when  it  was  suddenly  confronted 
with  a  colossal  war  effort  for 
which  it  was  practically  without 
preparation.  It  was  the  source  of 
the  veritable  miracle  which  Amer- 
ica has  performed  in  the  war. 
That  same  capacity  may  be 
counted  on  to  work  more  such 
miracles  when  the  after-war  pe- 
riod comes. 

Nor  does  Secretary  Lane  ad- 
mit that  there  is  any  justification 
for  the  forecast  that  this  country 
is  drifting  toward  any  radical 
form  of  Government  paternahsm. 
Heaven  forbid  that  it  should,  he 
declares.  The  Bolsheviki,  and 
those  who  have  lived  where  life 
was  miserable  and  without  ccm- 
tentment  or  satisfaction,  may  sigh 
for  Socialism,  for  a  new  theory 
of  communal  life.  America  wants 
none  of  the  new  theory.  It  has 
its  own  established  mode  of  ex- 
istence, at  the  root  of  which  is 


independence  and  individual  in- 
itiative, and  it  is  not  going  to 
barter  its  glorious  heirloom  for 
any  new  theory  which  would  nar- 
row and  stifle  individual  effort. 
We  have  seen  a  horrid  example  in 
State  paternalism  in  Germany, 
where  a  whole  people  was  cast  in 
a  debased  mould,  fashioned  by  an 
autocratic  governmeftt. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  it 
is  quite  true,  Secretary  Lane 
agrees,  that  the  war  will  have 
effected  important  changes  in  the 
outlook  on  life  and  in  the  conduct 
of  the  American  people.  The  most 
notable  fact  in  this  regard,  he 
says,  is  that  we  have  been  de- 
veloping a  broader  communal 
sense.  We  are  showing  a  diminu- 
tion of  extreme  individualism  and 
a  striking  increase  of  co-operation 
with  one  another.  Keeping  this 
fact  in  mind,  we  can  feel  re- 
assured with  regard  to  our  ability 
to  solve  the  problems  with  which 
the  end  of  the  war  will  bring  us 
face  to  face. 

Questions  touching  the  shift- 
over  of  our  industries  from  a  war 
footing  to  a  peace  footing;  the 
control  and  distribution  of  raw 
materials ;  the  fixing  of  com- 
modity prices;  aid  for  the  de- 
velopment of  new  industries;  pro- 
tection for  dyestuffs  and  other 
industries  that  have  grown  up  as 
a  result  of  the  war;  the  develop- 
ment or  restriction  of  combina- 
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tions ;  the  harmonizing  of  the  in- 
terests of  capital  and  labor— all 
these,  and  a  thousand  others, 
should  cease  to  be  a  source  of 
serious  worry  if  we  reflect  that 
the  growing  spirit  of  co-operation 
has  accustomed  us  to  look  to  the 
Government  for  guidance  and  di- 
rection and  for  a  sympathetic  ap- 
preciation of  our  difficulties,  and 
to  confide  in  it  to  furnish  such 
help  and  assistance  as  will  be  of 
benefit,  and  as  can  be  given  with- 
out derogating  from  the  principle 
of  the  individual's  own  responsi- 
bility. 

MEASURES  FOR  EMERGENCY  ONLY 

It  is  the  Government's  view  that 
a  due  measure  of  the  burden  must 
rest  on  the  individual  and  that 
all  his  faculties  must  be  chal- 
lenged to  carry  it.  But  we  have 
seen  that,  in  the  emergency  of 
war,  emergency  measures  have 
been  adopted  to  meet  the  critical 
needs.  The  special  machinery 
created  for  this  purpose  may  re- 
main and  can  be  employed  also 
after  the  war.  The  Government 
will  be  no  less  willing  to  adopt 
emergency  measures  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  the  new  period. 
When  the  food  question  became 
disquieting,  prompt  action  was 
taken  to  fix  the  price  of  wheat, 
to  indicate  the  grade  of  bread  we 
were  to  eat,  to  bar  the  use  of 
meat  and  wheat  on  certain  days, 
to  insure  a  wiser  policy  in  the 
more  general  use  of  more  avail- 
able, more  perishable,  and  less  es- 
sential foodstuffs,  '  so  that  our 
armies  and  those  of  our  asso- 
ciates in  the  war  should  not  iack 
the  essentials.  Steel  and  copper 
and  other-  metals  were  likewise 
rationed  to  the  less  essential  in- 
dustries. And  so  for  transporta- 
tion and  commercial  supplies  and 
trading  facilities  generally. 

For  a  certain  period  after  the 
war  a  like  policy  may  be  necessary. 
It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to 
saiy  now  to  what  extent,  and  for 
what  length  of  time,  it  may  be 
necessary.  What  we  may  rest  con- 
fident of  is  tibat  we  shall  be  able 
Mid  ready  to  cope  with  the  emerg- 
ency wfien  it  presents. itsdf,  that 
we  shall  know  when  to  put  spe- 


cial measures  into  force  and  that 
we  shall  know  when  and  how  to 
drop  them  the  moment  the  emerg- 
ency passes. 

Socialism  grows  and  waxes 
strong  where,  back  of  the  indi- 
vidual's efforts,  there  is  no  con- 
science. But  where,  as  in  the 
broad  spirit  of  co-operation  and 
of  personal  responsibility  to  the  ' 
Community  which  the  war  has  fos- 
tered among  us,  when  the  man  in 
business  has  come  to  feel  and  to 
act  as  if  he  were  managing  a  pub-, 
lie  utility,  and  to  deal  with  the 
public  on  that  basis,  he  will  as- 
suredly not  be  an  object  of  mo- 
lestation, and  the  Government  will 
not  dream  of  setting  up  opposition 
to  him  or  confronting  him  with 
enforced  competition.  The  Ameri- 
can people  have  a  large  generous 
standard  and  their  whole  scheme 
of  life  is  free.  Hereafter  they 
will  have  less  patience  with  any 
system  or  policy  which  tends  to 
dwarf  personal  initiative.  The 
speed  we  have  made  in  the  war, 
the  impossible  things  which  we 
have  accomplished,  have  im- 
pressed on  the  minds  of  all  Amer- 
icans the  advantages  that  come 
from  freedom  of  enterprise. 

It  is  because  our  system  has 
educated  the  people  to  be  quick 
in  resource,  adaptable  in  the 
hour  of  crisis,  that  we  have  done 
the  things  that  many  thought  could 
not  be  done,  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  this  war  in  which  we 
may  take  a  just  pride.  The  whole 
nation  buckled  down  to  the  work. 
Men  of  large  affairs  were  in- 
trusted with  the  handling  of  the 
big  enterprises  of  the  war.  The 
spirit  of  co-operation  manifested 
itself.  The  United  States  w,oi;ked  ' 
as  a  unit;  and  so  great  things 
were  done.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
we  are  well  satisfied  with  our  own 
scheme  of  national  policy,  in  which 
the  individual  is  free  and  his  ex- 
pansion and  emergence  is  not  only 
made  possible,  but  receives  every 
encouragement,  while  at  the  same 
time  we  continue  well  aware  of 
the  gr^t  advantages  that  accrue 
from  voluntary  co-operation? 

When  the  war  ends  there  will 
be  no  necessity  for  a  radical  de- 
parture from  our  normal  eco- 
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An  Appeal  to  the  Pocketbook 

To  the  Newspapers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  : 

With,  the  termination  o£  the  world  war  either  before  Christ- 
mas, 1918,  or  by  next  summer,  with  a  glorious  victory  for  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  our  allies, 
there  is  bound  to  come  such  a  complete  readjustment  of  business 
conditions  that  it  is  well  that  we  take  stock,  as  it  were,  and  pre- 
pare for  the  future. 

fTe  are  in  for  the  biggest  era  of  advertising  the  luorld  has 
ever  seen  if  we  only  go  part  way  to  meet  the  advancing  ocean 
of  new  business  and  do  our  bit  toward  stimulating  it. 

Thousands  of  concerns  and  many  of  the  largest  in  the  country 
have  gone  out  of  regular  lines  in  war  production  and  at  the  end 
of  the  war  will  find  themselves  with  plants  many  times  larger 
than  demanded  by  pre-war  traffic. 

In  many  cases  the  plants  have  cost  the  concerns  nothing,  for 
they  have  been  made  out  of  their  war  profits.  It  is  now  up 
to  them  and  to  us  to  5nd  new  ways  of  using  this  vast  mass  of 
machinery  at  a  profit 

The  markets  will  be  at  home  and  abroad.  The  business  will 
be  promoted  by  expert  men — advertising  men  and  advertising 
agents. 

Our  newspapers  provide  the  direct  selling  force  linked  to 
local  dealers  to  create  the  distribution  and  sale  of  these  goods,, 
but  our  newspapers  in  many  cases  must  arise  from  antique 
methods,  make  money  by  doing  so  and  encourage  those  who 
help  produce  the  additional  income. 

THE  SAME  RATE  FOR  LOCAL  MUST  PAY  AGENT  FOR 

AS  FOREIGN  ADVERTISING  SERVICE  HE  RENDERS 

If  trnr  newspapers  are  to  secure  The  newspaper  men  who  flinch 

the  full  measure  of  the  coming  from  paying  agents  a  commission 

flood  of  advertising  they  must  do  on  local  business  are  akin  to  the 

away  with  the  difference  between  manufacturer  who  refuses  to 

local  and  foreign  advertising.  handle  his  output  through  whole- 

The  agent  handling  an  account  salers  or  jobbers, 

for  a  concern   willing  to  spend  Not  one  manufacturer  in  a  hun. 

money  m  a  town  or  territory  fiftj;.  jred  has  the  equipment  or  experi- 

fifty  with  a  local  dealer  is  sen-  ence  to  handle  distribution  and  re- 

ously  handicapped  _under  the  old  tail  trade,  and  not  one  newspaper 

rule,  for  the  adverttsing  carrying  a  in  a  thousand  has  the  equipment 

local  address  is  often  ruled  "locd"  to  cultivate  a  prospect  as  any  real 

and  no  commission  is  paid  on  it.  service  agent  can 

By  bringing  our  local  rate  on  all  r    j       .        ■ '           ■  ... 

contracts  calling  for,  say,  less  than  ^  ^  advocate  an  increase  m  agents' 

50,000  lines  in  a  year  up  to  the  gonimiss.ons  from  the  old  13  and 

foreign  rate,  most  newspapers  will  ^  to  15  per  cent,  and  2  per  cent, 

make  a  slight  margin  of  profit  discount. 

by  the  change,  fully  justified  by  Increased  costs  justify  the  allow- 

present  conditions,  after  paying  an  ^^ce  which  is  being  conceded  by 

agent's  commission.  ™ost  of  the  general  mediums  on 

The  general  adoption  of  such  a  January  1st. 
practice  by  newspapers  would  do  The  New   York  Globe  inaugu- 
more  to  help  produce  new  adver-  rated  the  new  programme  and 
tising  than  any  device  that  could  made  the  increase  effective  on  No- 
be  created.  vember  1,  1918. 

I  wil!  be  pleased  to  hear  from  all  newspaper  publishers  who  are  willing 
to  co-operate  with  me  in  stimulating  increased  business  for  the  newspapers. 

Up  to  the  present  moment  62  daily  newspapers  have  expressed  them- 
selves as  interested.  I  will  undertake  to  furnish  agents  with  lists  of  the 
newspapers  getting  on  the  band  wagon. 

JASON  ROGERS, 
New  York,  Oct.  23,  1918.  Publisher  New  York  Globe. 
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nomic  life.  Among  the  problems 
then  to  be  faced,  most  important, 
perhaps,  will  be  that  involved  in 
demobilization.  The  problem  of 
military  demobilization  is  not  radi- 
cally different  from  that  of  war . 
industries  demobilization,  at  least 
as  far  as  labor  or  man  power  is 
concerned.  They  may  botii,  there- 
fore, be  treated  as  one  problem. 
If  the  war  lasts  another  year,  we 
shall  have  probably  some  5,000,000 
soldiers  to  deal  with.  Their  re- 
turn to  civilian  life  will  have  to 
be  prepared  for.  When  the  war 
work  ceases  there  will  be  another 
great  army,  that  of  the  factory 
hands  at  home,  to  be  re-absorbed 
into  the  vocations  of  civilian  life. 
Secretary  Lane  has  formulated 
plans  that  will  insure  returning 
soldiers  being  taken  care  of,  and 
incidentally  the  men  now  engaged 
in  war  work  having  also  an  op- 
portunity to  escape  the  hazards  of 
unemployment. 

His  plan  is  to  have  our  soldiers 
notified,  while  they  are  still  in 
France,  that  a  welcome  awaits 
them  when  they  return  home,  as 
well  as  an  assurance  of  profitable 
employment  of  a  civilian  kind.. 
When  they  come  back,  they  should 
be  warmly  and  heartily  greeted  at 
their  landing,  and  should  be  hailed 
as  heroes  when  they  reach  their 
home  town.  The  greater  number 
of  these  men  almost  certainly  will 
return  to  their  old  positions,  or  to 
new  forms  of  employment  in  their 
old  surroundings.  .  But  a  great 
many  will  be  eager  to  go  out  into 
a  new  and  broader  existence  than 
they  had  formerly  been  accus- 
tomed to,  and  many  munition 
workers  also  will  not  be  content 
to  go  back  to  the  congested  sec- 
tions of  great  cities,  but  will  seek 
the  opportunity  for  a  wider  life. 
And  what  is  said  of  soldiers  of 
course  applies  also  to  returning 
sailors. 

■The  soldier,  then,  is  to  be  made 
early  aware  tiiat  his  country,  out 
of  a  sense  of  gratitude  and  duty 
towards  him,  has  prepared  for  his 
future  welfare. 

Returned  soldiers  who  elect  to 
make  farms  for  themselves  will 
be  provided  with  the  opportunity 
of  going  to  work  on  the  unde- 


veloped land  to  make  it  over  for 
farms.  And  when  the  farms  are 
complete,  every  man  who  has 
worked  to  make  them  will  have 
the  chance  to  buy  a  farm  and  to 
move  in  his  ■  furniture  and  his 
sweetheart  and  to  start  raising 
crops  which  will  bring  him  re- 
muneration the  very  first  season. 
He  will  have  been  paid  good 
wages  for  all  his  work  in  the  re- 
clamation of  the  land,  and  out  of 
the  money  he  has  saved  he  will  be 
able  to  pay  down  the  first  install- 
ment on  the  cost  of  his  house  and 
farm,  his  stock  and  improvements,, 
and  he  will  have  thirty  or  forty 
years  in  which  to  pay  off  the  re- 
mainder. 

If  he  is  not  already  experienced 
in  farming,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  may  be  counted  on  to 
provide  him  opportunities  for  a 
thorough  training  in  farming. 

The  land  that  may  be  made 
available  for  the  returning  soldiers 
includes  the  public  domain,  of 
which  there  is  left  unallotted  some 
230,000,000  acres.  Less  than  half 
of  this  land,  however,  is  likdy  to 
prove  cultivable  in  any  profitable 
way.  The  lands  that  will  be 
chiefly  desirable  for  the  purpose 
in  mind  are  the  great  undeveloped, 
areas- — the  arid  land,  cut-over  land, 
swamp  land — most  of  which  is 
now  of  private  ownership.  The 
arid  land  demands  water,  the  cut- 
over  land  requires  clearing,  the 
swamp  land  needs  draining. 

The  Government  still  owns 
more  than  15.000,000  acres  of  ir- 
rigable land  in  the  West,  and  this 
is  an  immediately  available  foun- 
dation for  the  reclamation  work 
proDOsed. 

The  greatest  body  of  land  need- 
ing reclaiming  is  the  cut-over  land 
in  the  Northwest,  Lake  States  and 
South.  It  extends,  though  not 
continuously,  from  Michigan  to 
Oregon  and  from  Georgia  to 
Texas.  The  States  of  Washing- 
ton, Oregon.  Minnesota,  Michi- 
gan and  Wisconsin  are  repre- 
sented in  the  list,  as  are  also  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Texas. 
The  acreage  of  the  cut-over  lands 
(Continued  page.J04) 
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of  tlie  sutscriters  to  THE  AMERICAN 

WOMAN  live  in  towns  of  5,000  population 
or  less— 350,000  of  tkem. 

Tkat  fl  real  small  town  circulation.  Nearly 
every  magazine  puUiskeJ  lias  some  small  town 
circulation — ^but  to  react  alig  responsive  audience 
of  women  living  m  rea?  small  towns  THE 
AMERICAN  WOMAN  fills  your  require- 
ments witliout  necessitating  your  tuying  a  tig 
bulk  of  circulation  in  large  towns  and  cities. 

Comparisons  are  interesting,  and  often  in- 
structive, and  we  suggest  tkat  you  compare  our 
distribution  of  circulation  witb  tbat  of  otber 
"small  town  '  magazines. 

THE 

AMERICAN  WOMAN 

"A  Rea?  Magaefnt  of  the  SmaV  Towns" 
Member  of  tke  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
Weatem  Advertiaing  Offiea  EaXttrn  Advtrtiaing  Office 

W.  H.  McCURDY.  Mgr.  WM.  F.  HARING,  Mgr. 

30  N.  Dearborn  Street,  Chiwrfo.  Ul.  FUtirop  Ji^|d@^^  ^rk 
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It  has  become  a  part  of 
the  life  of  both  New  York 
and  Chicago 

TT^IVE  years  ago,  the  announcement 
reproduced  above,  appeared  in 
the  newspapers  of  New  York. 

In  ninety  days,  more  Yuban  was  being 
used  in  Greater  New  York  than  any 
other  packaged  coffee.  In  six  months, 
it  was  outselling  all  other  high  grade 
packaged  coffees  combined. 

Today,  both  in  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago, a  larger  number  of  people  are 
drinking  Yuban  than  ever  before  used 
any  one  brand  of  coffee.    A  distribu- 


tion  has  been  secured  that  heretofore 
was  thought  impossible  for  a  high 
grade  cofkc.  Go  up  and  down  the 
streets  of  either  city,  m  even  the 
poorest  neighhorhoocfs — it  is  easy  to 
sec  from  the  dealers*  windows  how 
much  a  part  of  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago Yuban  has  become. 

J  AWuterThompson  Company 

CItego  *  Bostoa  *  Dettoit  *  Qncinnati 
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Metal  Signs,  Window  Cutouts,  Etc., 
in  Eclipse  Till  War  Is  Won 

Join  the  Ever-Growing  Ranks  of  Products  That  Must  Be  Curtailed  to 
Save  Material,  Labor  and  Tranaportation  Space 


THERE  is  a  movement  afoot 
to  curtail  for  the  period  of 
the  war  the  use  of  all  manner  of 
self-selling  devices  for  store  and 
show  window  use. 

Corset  manufacturers  have  al- 
ready agreed  to  discontinue  the 
distribution  to  agents  and  re- 
tailers of  the  forms  or  figures 
used  for  the  display  of  corsets. 
The  near  future  will  probably 
witness  the  conclusion  of  an 
agreement  between  the  manufac- 
turers of  talking  machines  to  dis- 
continue the  use  of  metal  signs, 
window  strips,  display  holders  for 
records,  etc.  This  conservation 
movement  is  extending,  more- 
over, in  not  a  few  instances,  deep 
into  the  domain  of  cut-outs  and 
dealer-helps  of  all  kinds,  whether 
for  counter  or  show-window  use. 

Saving  of  material,  of  labor 
and  of  shipping  space  on  the 
overtaxed  railroads  of  the  coun- 
try is  the  main  and  immediate 
objective  in  the  case  of  all  the 
industries  that  have  agreed  to 
dispense  for  the  time  being  with 
the  advertising  and  selling  aids 
that  have  been  in  use  from  time 
out  of  mind.  Incidentally  there 
appears  to  be  a  feeling  that  mer- 
chants should  not  in  the  present 
emergency  have  capital  unneces- 
sarily tied  up  in  display  fixtures, 
although  there  is  realization  that 
in  some  instances  show  cases  are 
furnished  free  by  manufacturers 
to  the  distributors. 

Steel  signs,  whether  for  counter 
or  window  use  or  outside  display 
on  store  fronts,  are  to  be  dis- 
couraged as  a  result  of  recent 
conferences  of  manufacturers  at 
the  War  Industries  Board  be- 
cause of  the  shortage  of  steel  for 
essential  war  needs  and  the 
urgency  of  the  requirement  that 
every  pound  of  steel  possible  be 
saved.  In  some  instances,  for 
example  in  the  case  of  the  talk- 
ing-machine   manufacturers,  the 
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conclusion  has  been  reached  that 
all  metal  signs  should  be  tabooed 
except  those  made  of  zinc.  So 
far  as  the  metal  situation  is  con- 
cerned there  is  nothing  to  deter 
any  manufacturer  from  using  as 
many  zinc  signs  as  he  may  see  fit, 
if  he  can  satisfy  his  conscience 
on  the  score  of  the  labor,  fuel 
and  transportation  involved. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  SHORTEN  SUPPLY 
OF  WINDOW  CUT-OUTS 

The  attitude  of  self-denial  with 
respect  to  cut-outs  and  similar 
dealer  helps  upon  .which  various 
groups  of  manufacturers  have 
agreed  in  recent  conferences  at 
Washington  is  the  direct  out- 
growth of  the  acute  paper  situa- 
tion and  more  especiciUy  of  one 
phase  of  it  which  has  perhaps 
escaped  the  attention  of  some  ad- 
vertisers. In  every  section  of  the 
business  world  producers  are  be- 
ing urged,  in  the  interest  of  the 
conservation  of  steel,  to  shift 
from  tin  or  other  metal  contain- 
ers to  a  substitute,  preferably 
fibre.  This  change  has  already 
been  brought  about  in  a  great 
number  of  cases  and  the  sequel 
has  been  immediately  apparent  in 
a  heavily  increased  demand  for 
the  containers,  the  creation  of 
which  draws  upon  the  already 
short  supply  of  pulp  and  paper 
products. 

It  is  clear  that  the  shift  from 
metal  to  fibre  containers  can  con- 
tinue and  accomphsh  its  purpose 
only  in  the  event  that  some  of  the 
users  of  paper  products  can  save 
or  in  turn  go  to  yet  other  alter- 
natives. This  is  being  accom- 
plished forthwith,  through  the 
co-operative  spirit  of  manufac- 
turers such  as  those  in  the 
sweater  and  knit  goods  trade, 
who  have  within  the  past  few 
days  agreed  to  wrap  their  goods 
instead  of  boxing  them,  thereby 
releasing  an  aggregate  of  millions 
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Google 


RTAINLY  have  got  the  foTlows 
■round  our  lown  siirrej  up  on 
c  this  iail  Talk  about  band 
well  sir.  yoall  want  to  fae«r 
Millbrook  boys  about  Thanto- 
g  Day  1  Just  will  eUr  up  yaar 
atlc  btood  to  beat  anything  you 


a  got  goinir  through  soma  at  titu 
iry  sharps  aroond  bete,  then  we 
1  our  money.  Well,  »aid  Joe 
1^  how  about  the  Instruments  ? 
8  thiat  Ian  *t  so  hard  as  you  think , 
Qua  QlasB,  didn't  yoa  see  that 
iQlieal  ad  in  The  American  Boy 
tiOTtth  ?  Yep,  said  Bitly  Smith, 
leveral  other  issues,  too. 

.  as  the  band  was  meaticig^  at 
ttous»»  Dad  went  and  got  our 
of  Tba  AmtkWi  Boy  and  got 


all  worked  up  about  picking  the  rigfal 
place  lo  buy  and  sura  aooagh  w«  all 
votwJ  for  the  Wright  Music  It-  r 
mem  Co.  We  got  their  catalog  laid 
and  prica«  wan  eon  O.  K.  and  wi 
ordered  several  insirumenta,  and  aay, 
a  lot  of  prt^essional  musicians  havi 
IM  us  they  are  tne.  Welli  sir,  It^ 
mime  Chat  coonts.  We  all  vota  fi>i 
WfiglnB  inatnimenta,  Sot  w«  get  ^ 
nmalCp  an  right. 

W\j,  said  Dad  Hw  othai  nighi 
afier  rehearsal,  did  you  gIve  The 
Amedcaii  Boy  credit  ka  luadtag  you 
•tndght  ibr  the  band  instruments  3 
You  bet,  Dad,  said  L  Did  you  avel 
aee  such  an  aU-lhare  ooagadtke,  any* 
howf  Billy  Byer 

Td  he  centintted  ia  the  Navcintwr  M  Imb« 
ofVriatws'lak 


^f)f)  f)nf)  >lmejrfB4n  Boj — "Tit9  Bi^aBrnt, 

^U\J,  ULfW    Bnsht^at.  fiesf  Matfavitw  Ibr  in  «tf  tba 

Wtirid-'*    Ttmy  or  their  pitrenta  pay  93,00  m  jwer  Sb 
pomrl  Tiieysv*ragv  15':^  tn  16  yearsold—bnyin^'Mjiei 
fntrcA  to  mmy  mltont  ftrm'v  r^r^hs  s^s—buyinf  inftamncBf  Tha 
fc«n  Bo^  goes  into  245.000  of  Me  6***  homes  in  Am^Wca- /.«<fer 
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of  cartons  yearly.  The  same 
motive  is  moving  the  advertisers 
who  have  agreed  to  or  have  in 
contemplation  the  suspension  for 
the  time  being  of  the  issuance  of 
cut-outs,  window  and  counter 
cards  and  all  dealer  helps  made 
of  paper  or  pulp  board. 

Some  advertisers  have  urged 
in  the  recent  councils  at  Wash- 
ington that  display  racks,  show 
cases,  etc.,  have  a  salesmanship 
function  to  perform — are  indeed 
aids  to  a  "serve  self"  policy — 
and  consequently  are  needed  all 
the  more  urgently  now  that  the 
problem  of  store  help  of  all 
classes  is  so  difficult.  This  view 
has  not,  however,  prevailed  with 
a  majority  of  the  manufacturers 
in  any  of  the  lines  where  a  policy 
of  curtailment  was  decided  upon 
after  conferences  with  the  offi- 
cials at  the  War  Industries 
Board.  The  attitude  of  many 
who  would  not  accept  this  as  an 
alibi  for  the  show  case  or  counter 
rack  is .  one  wherein  there  is 
acknowledged  for  the  fixture  a 
certain  amount  of  display  and 
even  demonstrationa!  service,  but 
where  this  power  of  suggestion 
is  outweighed  for  the  time  being 
by  the  resources  reguired  to  pro- 
duce and  transport  it. 

Advocates  of  dealer  helps  and 
vehicles  for  store  display  may  as 
well  recognize  also  in  the  strategy 
at  the  War  Industries  Board  a 
disposition  to  show  scant  sym- 
pathy for  any  utility  designed  to 
force  sales.  Let  the  case  be 
stated  by  the  man  who  brought 
about  the  agreement  of  the  pen 
manufacturers  to  furnish  no  more 
show  cases  or  display  fixtures. 
Speaking  to  a  Printers'  Ink 
representative  he  said:  "The 
man  who  goes  into  a  store  bent 
upon  the  purchase  of  pens  will 
obtain  what  he  has  come  for,  no 
matter  if  the  clerk  has  to  fish 
them  out  from  under  the  counter. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  feel 
that  in  the  present  emergency  in 
the  nation's  affairs  we  should 
worry  if  there  is  nothing  to  incite 
to  purchase  the  casual  passerby 
who  is  not  a  premeditated  buyer 
and  possiblv  does  not  really  need 
the  article." 


New  York  Business  Publishers 
Elect  Officers 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Business  Publishers'  Aseo- 
ciation,  held  on  Monday,  as  follows; 
President,  Roger  W.  Allen,  of  the  Allen- 
Nugent  Company  vice-president,  Harry 
Tipper,  of  Autotnctive  Industries ;  secre- 
tary,  W.  "M.  Boxman,  of  the  Engineer- 
ing News-Record;  treasurer,  R.  H.  Mc- 
Cready,  of  Chemical  Engineer;  other  di- 
rectors: Henry  Lee,  of  the  Railway  Age: 
Alza  Cook,  of  the  Electrical  Review,  and 
Edgar  J.  Buttenbeim,  of  the  American 
City. 

Chas.  F.  Dodd  With  "Stan- 
dard Union" 

On  November  1  Charles  F,  Dodd  will 
become  general  manager  of  .the  Brook- 
lyn Standard  Union.  He  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  Newark  Evening  Nbvis 
as  business  manager.  Both  Mr.  Dodd 
and  R.  F.  E.  Huntsman,  president  of 
the  Standard  Union,  went  to  the  Bwii- 
ing  News  soon  after  it  was  started,  Mr. 
Huntsman  leaving  about  fourteen  years 
ago  to  join  the  Standard  Union. 


A.  E.  Sproul  With  New  York 
"American" 

Arthur  Elliot  Sproul  has  been_  ap- 
pointed manager  of  financial  advertising 
on  the  New  York  American.  Mr.  Sproul 
has  been  identified  with  the  advertising 
field  for  several  years.  He  spent  a  year 
in  Russia  soon  after  tfie  outbreak  of 
the  war  and  his  experiences  during  that 
period  were  the  basis  of  several  articles 
in  the  New  York  Herald  and  other  pub- 
lications. 

George  L.  Louis  Dead 

The  death  6f  George  L.  Louis,  former 
advertising  manager  of  A.  Stein  &  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  manufacturers  of  Paris 
garters,  occurred  in  that  city  October 
24.  Mr.  Louis  was  39  years  old.  He 
was  an  occasional  contributor  to  Print- 
ers' Ink. 


Moloney  Wounded  but  Will 
Recover 

Herbert  W.  Moloney,  of  Paul  Block, 
Inc.,  New  York,  who  as  a  member  of 
the  Seventh  Regiment,  New  York,  served 
in  the  Mexican  border  troubles  and  who 
went  to  France  as  a  Lieutenant,  has 
been  severely  wounded  but  is  expected 
to  recover. 


"Canada  Weekly"  Quits 

Canada  Weekly,  published  by  Vander- 
hoof,  Scott  &  Co.,  Toronto^  has  sus- 
pended publication-  This  was  formerly 
Canada  Monthly,  being  pubKsIwd  under 
that  name  far  eleven  yeairs^  «id  for 
the  past'  year  has  apneareil  a&  Canadm 
Weekly.       '  (^.-^onl^ 
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650  MILLIONS 
TO  SPEND 

A.  conservative  estimate  of 
tke  value  of  orcbard  ^rown 
fruit  crops  is  $650,000,000  an- 
nually. You  Kave  not  made  tlie 
troadest  appeal  to  tkis  market 
unless  you  are  using  tlie  adver- 
tising pages  of  tke  American 
Fruit  Grower.  Tkere  is  no 
otker  publication  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  tke  interests  of  tke 
fruit  grower. 

The  New  Rate  of  $1.25  per  agate  line  flat  goes 
into  effect  January  1,  1919,  but  contracts  for  speci- 
fied space  received  prior  to  ttat  date  may  hold  the 
old  rate  of  $1.00  per  agate  line  up  to  August,  1919, 
inclusive. 

AMERICAN 
FRUIT  GROWER 

The  National  Frait  Journal  of  America 

Guaranteed  nunimuln  cireulstum,  17$.O00  montUy 

.  SAMUEL  ADAMS,  Publisher 


AJvertisinS  Representative 

JOHN  M.  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


Malie«  BUtf. 


Detroit 


New  York 
Brunswick  Bldg. 


Atlanta 
Candler  Bldg. 


St.  Louia 
Cketnicsl  Bldtf. 
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The  other  day  a  man 
Wrote  us  and  said : 

\  "Collier's,  as  it  is  edited,  appeals  to  thinking 
people — men  of  action  and  achievement.  It  is 
only  natural  to  believe  that  such  people  are  suc- 
cessful. Collier's  is  not  a  weekly  exposition  of 
blood  and  thunder,  nor  a  collection  of  clippings, 
but  a  vital  American  weekly  with  a  character 
exclusively  its  own  and  totally  unlike  any  other 
publication." 

,  :  Possibly  Collier's  does  not  quite  measure  up  to 
the  full  meed  of  this  praise;  but  at  least  the 
writer  states  succinctly  the  ideal  toward  which 
Collier's  strives. 

J  Its  purpose  is  to  give  the  American  nation  the 
facts  about  national  matters — ^the  authoritative 
facts. 

For  instance,  it  was  Mr.  Schwab  who  wrote  our 
article  about  ships;  it  was  Dr.  Garfield  ^hb 
v^rrote  about  coal;  it  was  Benjamin  Strong 
who  v(Tote  al^out  the  Liberty  Loan. 
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Collier's  is  much  more  a  journal  of  information 
and  opinion  than  one  of  entertainment.  Even 
our  fiction,  although  its  primary  mission  is  en- 
tertainment, has  its  purpose.  The  fiction  which  ' 

» 

we  consider  most  suitable  f6r  Golli^r's  reflects  ■ 
and  interprets  American  lifelyi  one  form  or 
another.  .     '      .  . 

In  the  pages  of  Collier's  you  will  find  such  fic- 
tion writers  as  Booth  Tarkington  and  Edna 
Ferber,  H.  C.  Witwer  and  Samuel  Hopkins 
Adams,  writers  who  interpret  most  accurately 
some  phase  of  American  life. 

We  like  to  think  that  the  man  who  was  good 
enough  to  write  us  that  letter  did  not  exceed 
the  truth  when  he  said:  "Collier's  is  a  vital 
American  weekly  with  a  character  exclusively 
its  own  and  totally  unlike  any  other  publication." 

Collier^s 

THE   NATIONAL  WEEKLY 

J.  E.  Vi'iLLiAMS,  Advertising  Maaager 
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As  importet»»  exportcTs  and  grinders  of  spices^  teas,  etc.,  McCbc 
.  &  Company,  Inc.,  of  Baltimore,  rank  among  the  largest  com 
of  their  kind  in  the  world.  They  are  the  largest  manufaaun 
household  drugs.  The  fact  that  you've  hearj  of,  and  more  than  likdy  used, ' 
brard  and  "  Banqurt "  brand  extracts,  spices,  Mas,  —  no  maccer  where  you 
Uttweta  the  qucsbon,  "Do  thi^  advtrQsc?'%  extxpt  to  say  that  dailjr  fuws] 
ife        &Tst  choice  ts  *  medkaa* 

MTT  Baldmptt  has  five  dail^  f»ape».  Some  nsdonal  campoi^  include  a 
11  Othen  nUEDW  down  to  two  or  three,  and  fflany  concencfate,  to  thfiic  i 
JU  cage,  m  one  paper  only.  It  is  worthy  of  coTuiduaticHi,  if  you  mujBt  « 
chplce»  that  there  are  practically  as  many  echoes.  c£  Tha^^tkwum  NSW5 
driily  and  Sunday,  a.s  there  ate  homes  in  Balcimore. 

Add  lo  rhii  LOWEST  RATE  PER  THOUSAND  of  net  paid  arculatior, 
widi  almost  NO  DUPLICATION,  and  The  NEWS  diitinccivc  pasitisn  in  th, 
local  6*^  mudt  bccotne  ac  onw  appaienc.  .Sworn  Gowcnment  dmikticri 
Stgmm      ^  btt  Sm  abMiMnidui'  pariptii  ate  ^na  bdpir. 

For  More  MdrylanJ  Business  €ON<^NTRATE  m 

The  Baltimore  Nev 

The  Fastest  Growing  Balciiaoce  F^wr 

Sworn  GovMnment  CircuUtiou  Hgures; 

Dwir         Sundmr                                    ■  D•i!^F  5 

Oct,  1, 1916  ,  ,  73,S17      67,313     Oct.  1^  mV'Q^meS*  7 

Apr.  1»  1917  .  .  &4,012      70,877     Apr.  1,          .  .  99,176  9 
Oct.  1, 19U  .  •  115^12,  Dv^i    113,114,  Suodar 


Manufacturer  Has  Opportunity  in 
Retailer's  Tribulations 

How  War-Time  Difficulties  Can   Be   Met   So    as   to   Drive   out  Long- 
standing Evils,  Bettering  Business  for  AH 

By  G.  A.  Nichols 


WHAT  are  some  of  the  ways 
in  which  the  manufacturer 
can  Tielp  and  is  helping  the  re- 
tailer in  his  present  time  of  need? 

One  way  is  by  keeping  on  with 
his  advertising  so  that  the  re- 
tailer's stock  may  be  kept  clean 
and  alive. 

During  all  this  weary  war-time 
one  of  the  chief  worries  of  the  re- 
tailer has  been  along  the  line  of 
buying  goods.  With  costs  con- 
tinually advancing,  his  best  inter- 
ests in  one  respect  would  seem  to 
call  for  bujnng  in  much  larger 
quantities  than  usual.  If  he  would 
buy  six  months'  supply  he  would 
stand  to  make  the  additional  profit 
that  would  come  through  the  nat- 
ural increase  in  the  value  of  the 
goods.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing his  buying  within  the  limits 
of  his  investment  and  to  do  the 
buying  with  proper  regard  for  the 
principles  of  turnover. 

Profit  is  not  made  on  the  buying 
of  merchandise.  It  is  made  on  the 
selling.  No  matter  how  much  in- 
crease there  is  a  month  from  now 
in  the  value  of  goods  a  merchant 
purchases  to-day,  he  does  not  get 
that  increase  until  the  goods  are 
sold.  An  investment  of  $5,000 
turned  four  times  brings  more 
profit' than  an  investment  of  $10,- 
000  turned  twice.  This*  is  a  prin- 
ciple that  the  wise  merchant  has 
not  been  able  to  persuade  himself 
to  overlook,  even  in  the  face  of 
the  opportunity  to  gain  a  profit 
through  largely  increased  pur- 
chases. 

Another  thing  that  has  held  him 
back,  is  the  fear  that  the  end  of 
the  war  with  its  re-arrangement 
of  costs  will  catch  him  with  a  lot 
of  goods  on  his  shelves  that  cost 
him  more  than  he  can  get  for 
them. 

The  country's  merchandising  ex- 
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perts  pretty  generally  agree  that 
there  is  not  going  to  be  an  over- 
night slump  in  prices  with  the  end 
of  the  war.  Prices  go  down  much 
slower  than  they  go  up.  It  is 
going  to  be  a  long  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  view  of,  leading  authori- 
ties, before  prices  get  back  to  their 
former  level.  But  as  a  matter  of 
course  there  will  be  reductions  in 
values  and  the  bill  will  have  to  be 
paid  by  the  man  who  has  the 
goods  in  stock  at  the  time  the  drop 
comes. 

The  manufacturer,  as  was  point- 
ed out  two  or  three  months  ago 
in  a  Printers'  Ink  editorial, 
stands  to  lose  in  either  case.  If 
he  is  caught  with  a  lot  of  goods 
that  he  has  produced  under  the 
high  war-time  costs,  he  is  going 
to  lose  directly.  If  the  retailer 
has  to  undergo  a  similar  loss,  the 
manufacturer  loses  indirectly.  Un- 
less the  retailer  prospers  neither 
can  the  manufacturer. 

TO  PRESERVE  BUSINESS  EQUILIBRIUM 

Manufacturers  are  looking  this 
thing  right  in  the  face  and  many 
regard  advertising  as  pointing  the 
way  out. 

Firmly  fix  in  people's  minds  cer- 
tain branded  lines  of  merchan- 
dise. Advertise  these  lines  so  that 
people  will  ask  for  them  by  the 
brand  name  rather  than  the  mer- 
chandise name.  Then  you  will . 
create  a  condition  where  the  ques- 
tion of  after-the-war  price  slumps 
will  take  care  of  itself  pretty 
largely. 

If  the  retailer's  stock  can  be 
kept  clean  to  the  extent  of  being 
made  up  as  far  as  possible  of  ad- 
vertised branded  lines,  he  has 
much  less  to  fear  than  the  man 
whose  selling  efforts  are  not 
backed  up  by  national  advertising. 
Price  reductions  on  these  adver- 
tised branded  lines  will  not  be  so 
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marked  as  in  the  case  of  the  unad- 
vertised  articles  for  the  very  suffi- 
cient reason  th^t  the  advertised 
articles  will  be  most  in  demand. 
If  a  thing-  is  in  demand,  if  people 
call  for  it  by  name,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  the  price  asked  for  it 
is  going  to  drop  more  slowly  than 
on  the  other  kind  of  goods. 

By  advertising  now,  therefore, 
the  manufacturer  can  help  the 
merchant  organize  a  strong  de- 
fense against  the  price  drops  that 
the  end  of  the  war  is  likely  to 
bring.  He  can  remove  uncertainty 
from  the  merchant's  buying.  He 
can  add  force  to  the  merchant's 
selling.  He  can  stabilize  condi- 
tions now  and  provide  dependable 
insurance  against  much  of  the  loss 
that  might  otherwise  come  after 
the  war.  The  best  part  about  if 
is  that  in  doing  this  for  the  re- 
tailer he  is  helping  himself  both 
now  and  after  the  war. 

The  manufacturer  can  aid  also 
in  encouraging  and  helping  the  re- 
tailer to  apply  to  his  business  the 
principles  of  control  that  it  so 
much  needs:  He  can  help  the  re- 
tailer systematize  himself  so  that 
he  has  fewer  credit  losses,  so  he 
can  collect  more  readily  what  his 
customers  owe  him  and  pay  his 
bills  more  promptly. 

This  subject  is  receiving  much 
attention  among  manufacturers.  It 
has  been  taken  up  by  the  National 
Association  of  Credit  Men.  This 
association  is  trying  to  induce  the 
retailer  to  get  his  affairs  into  as 
liquid  a  condition  as  possible — to 
get  his  money  off  the  books  and 
into  the  bank. 

SHOWING  THE  BENEFITS  OF  A  CASH 
BUSINESS 

There  seems  to  be  a  widespread 
desire  to  substitute  a  cash  for  a 
credit  basis.  This  idea,  however, 
is  being  approached  with  fear  and 
trembling.  Many  retailers  think 
the  adoption  of  the  cash  basis 
would  lose  much  trade  for  them. 
And  even  if  they  do  have  the 
courage  of  their  convictions  they 
have  no  well-defined  idea  about 
putting  the  thing  over.  Here  man- 
ufacturers can  "be  of  real  as- 
sistance. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  a 


general  rule  to  the  effect  that  all 
retail  stores  should  be  on  a  cash 
basis.  This  could  not  be.  A  good 
part  of  the  country's  business  is 
done  on  credit.  People  work  on 
credit,  getting  their  pay  after  they 
have  worked  a  week,  two  weeks 
or  a  month.  Consequently,  many 
of  them  want  to  buy  on  credit. 
The  question  of  whether  a  store  is 
to  sell  for  cash  or  credit  is  one 
to  be  decided  by  conditions.  The 
manufacturer  can  make  a  big  hit 
with  the  perplexed  retailer  by 
offering  him  counsel  ,  in  this 
problem. 

A  general  merchant  out  in  Iowa 
is  a  strong  supporter  of  the  credit 
idea.  He  contends  that  a  family 
with  a  charge  account  not  only 
buys  more  goods  than  would  be 
the  case  if  it  paid  cash,  but  cen- 
tralizes its  purchases  where  it  has 
the  charge  account. 

These  principles  are  sound — if 
the  money  can  be  collected.  This 
man  collects  the  money.  He  oper- 
ates his  credit  system  much  as 
does  a  wholesale  house  or  manu- 
facturer. He  proceeds  on  the 
basis  that  the  time  to  prevent  loss 
is  when  the  account  is  opened.  If 
a  man  wants  to  start  an  account 
with  this  merchanP  he  has  to  sub- 
mit to  some  questioning  about  his 
financial  affairs  just  as  the  re- 
tailer was  questioned  when  he 
Opened  his  accounts  with  various 
manufacturers.  The  customer  is 
obliged  to  tell  his  income,  indi- 
cate what  property  he  owns  and 
the  amount  for  which  he  desires 
credit.  Then  he  is  assigned  a 
"limit."  If  his  purchases  during 
the  month  reach  this  limit  he 
must  in  most  cases  make  further 
arrangements  before  the  limit  will 
be  extended.  The  whole  thing  is 
reduced  to  a  proposition  of  com- 
mon sense  business.  This  retailer's 
losses  in  a  credit  way  are  almost 
too  small  to  be  considered.  He 
would  not  have  any  other  system. 

Many  retailers  complain  about 
being  unable  to  collect  for  the 
goods  they  sell.  This  is  because 
they  do  not  apply  ordinary  prin- 
ciples of  good  business.  If  they 
keep  letting  people  buy  and  buy 
without  a  limit  they  are  bound  to 
lose.   The^^Uc^^^^l^  shut 
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off  people's  credit  for  fear  people 
will  stop  biQ^nff.  . 

"The  way  I  look  at  it,"  said  the 
Iowa  merdiant  above  referred  to, 
"if  the  ordinary  man  can't  pay 
now  he  never  can.  Suppose  he 
owes  me  $50  this  month.  He  pays 
$30  and  keeps  right  on  buying 
goods.  Next  month  his  total  bill 
may  be  $70.  He  pays  me  $40.  The 
thins  keeps  on  until  perhaps  his 
back  bill  may  amount  to  $100.  He 
is  working  for  a  stated  salary  with 
no  expectation  of  anybody  dying 
and  leaving  him  money.  How  is 
he  going  to  pay  this  hundred  dol- 
lars? The  chances  are  he  cannot 
and  never  will.  And  if  I  let  him 
keep  on  this  way  I  deserve  to 
lose.  My  plan  in  cases  of  this 
kind  is  to  shut  down  right  at  the 
beginning,  making  due  allowances 
for  unusual  circumstances.  This 
is  the  way  to  avoid  credit  losses." 

An  unusually  successful  general 
store  in  Kansas  adopted  a  cash 
basis  after  many  years  trying  the 
other  system. 

The  question  came  up  one  day 
while  the  heads  of  the  business 
were  in  conference.  Why  were 
they  selling  their  goods  for  credit? 
It  was  concluded  that  the  system 
was  being  carried  on  merely  as  a 
part  of  the  store's  service.  It 
was  a  matter  of  convenience  to  the 
customer. 

The  foundation  of  this  store's 
credit  system  was  laid  in  the  old 
days  when  the  farmer  had-  little 
ready  money  and  had  to  ask  the 
merchant  to  "carry"  him  until  his 
crops  were  sold.  But  now  condi- 
tions there  are  changed.  The 
farmers  are  getting  rich,  and  have 
for  some  time  been  loaning  out 
their  money  at  6  per  cent.  Then 
they  turned  right  around  and 
bought  goods  from  this  store  on 
six,  eight  or  twelve  months'  time. 
The  retailer  had  to  pay  for  the 
goods  and  sometimes  had  to  bor- 
row money  to  do  so.  This  in  ef- 
fect amounted  to  the  retailer  pay- 
ing interest  on  the  farmer's  money 
or  borrowing  money  from  the 
farmer  to  buy  goods  to  sell  to  the 
farmer  on  time  without  interest. 
Whenever  the  store  offered  goods 
for  sale  at  reduced  prices  for  cash 
the  farmer  had  no  difficulty  in  pro- 


ducing the  cash.  It  was  not  a  mat-, 
ter  of  the  store's  customers  lack- 
ing the  money.  They  merely  took 
advantage  of  the  easy  credit  and 
used  their  money  to  make  more 
money,  obliging  the  retailer  to 
wait  for  his  share. 

These  facts  were  forced  home 
so  strongly  that  it  was  decided 
then  and  there  to  place  the  store 
on  absolutely  a  water-tight  cash 
basis.  The  head  of  the  firm  an- 
nounced with  great  earnestness 
that  not  even  his  wife  or  his 
daughter  could  get  five  cents' 
worth  of  goods  at  that  "store 
thereafter  without  putting  down 
the  real  money  first. 

The  system  started  with  a  gen- 
eral sale.  Prices  in  every  depart- 
ment were  reduced  and  everything 
was  sold  for  cash. 

To-day  that  store  is  selling  more 
goods  than  ever  before,  discount- 
ing all  its  bills  and  selling  at  lower 
prices  than  its  competitors.  The 
selling  prices  were  reduced  an 
average  of  8  per  cent  and  even 
at  that  the  store  is:  making  more 
net  profit  now  than  at  any  time 
for  the  thirty  years  it  has  been 
in  business. 

TO  INSTALL  THE  CASH  SYSTEM 

The  thing  that  deters  the  aver- 
age retailer  from  starting  on  a 
cash  basis  is  the  fear  that  he  can- 
not sell  his  customers  on  the  idea. 
Scores  of  instances  can  be  pointed 
to  where  the  exact  opposite  has 
been  the  case.  The  retailer  must 
not  make  as  the  basis  of  his  an- 
nouncement the  tearful  plea  that 
he  needs  the  money  to  pay  his 
bills.  This  is  poor  business  arid 
poor  advertising. 

All  he  need  do  is  send  out  a 
dignified  announcement  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  apprising  his 
customers  of  his  decision  to 
change  to  a  cash  basis  on  a  cer- 
tain date.  Thereafter  he  can 
promise  a  reduction,,  of  say,  5  per 
cent  in  the  selling  price  of  all  the 
goods.  All  customers  who  pay 
their  back  bills  promptly  on  that 
date  will  get  a  discount  of  5  per 
cent.  After  that  date  they  will 
be  expected  to  give  notes  bearing 
interest.  The  announcement  can 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  change 
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actually  is  going  to  save  the  peo- 
ple money.  This  is  all  that  is 
necessary. 

The  cash  basis  in  stores,  or  the 
right  kind  of  a  credit  system,  is  of 
interest  to  the  manufacturer  be- 
cause under  these  circumstances 
the  retailer  can  discount  his  bills. 
And  he  actually  buys  more  goods 
because  of  the  more  rapid  turn- 
over that  his  better,  cleimer  sys- 
tem makes .  possible. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  en- 
couraging the  retailer  to  get  a 
sufficient  profit  on  the  goods  he 
sells.  In  his  struggle  to  keep  right 
with  his  customers  he  is  likely  to 
fall  short  of  realizing  the  much- 
to-be-desired  profit  on  his  addi- 
tional costs. 

The  war  has  done  much  for  re- 
tailers in  this  respect  by  absolute- 
ly forcing  them  to  revise  their 
selling  prices  on  the  penalty  of 
going  broke  if  they  didn't.  But  a 
surprisingly  large  number  of  them 
have  not  yet  become  acquainted 
even  in  a  passing  way  with  the 
scientific  principle  of  marking  up 
goods.  The  manufacturer  can  put 
them  right. 

The  cost  of  doing  business  is 
another  unprecedentedly  heavy 
burden  for  the  retailer  these 
days.  The  manager  of  a  well- 
conducted  department  store  de- 
clares his  selling  cost  to-day,  fig- 
ured on  the  most  conservative 
basis  possible,  is  at  least  29  per 
cent  on  sales — not  much  left  for 
net. 

This  gives  a  fairly  accurate  view 
of  the  conditions  prevailing  in 

stores  in  general. 

GETTING  DOWN  TO  REAL  BUSINESS 
IN  RETAILING 

Too  many  frills.  This  is  the 
cause  of  inuch  of  the  high  cost. 
The  frills  were  there  before  the 
war.  They  are  not  so  numerous 
now,  thanks  to  the  regulations  of 
the  War  Industries  Board.  But 
they  can  be  cut  down  further. 
TKey  ought  never  to  come  back. 

The  average  store  gives  too 
much  service.  It  is  too  much  at  the 
mercy  of  its  customers'  whims  and 
demands.  Retailing  ought  to  be 
reduced  more  to  a  basis  of  giving 
value  for  fair  prices.   The  store 


should   sell   merchandise  rather 

than  service. 

Manufacturers  can  do  a  won- 
derful service  for  retailers  if  right 
now  they  will  strike  hard  on  ^is 
subject  of  cutting  out  the  frills. 
The  service  some  stores  give — 
such  as  numerous  deliveries  and 
more  than  liberal  return  privileges 
— costs  money.  The  burden  is 
great  whether  the  store  be  large 
or  small. 

The  big  point  to  consider  is  the 
fact  that  a  large  part  of  this  can 
be  cut  out  with  the  approval  of 
the  store's  customers.  The  same 
argument  can  be  brought  in  as 
when  selling  the  cash  basis  to  cus- 
tomers. They  can  be  told  that  the 
cutting  down  of  this  service  will 
allow  the  store  to  operate  for  less 
money  and  therefore  cause  lower 
prices,  which  it  will. 

When  the  "carry  your  own  par- 
cels" movement  started  in  the 
larger  cities  a  few  months  ago, 
some  of  the  women  objected  to  it 
on  the  basis  that  by  carrying  their 
parcels  from  the  store  they  per- 
formed a  service  for  the  retailer 
and  thus  were  entitled  to  a  price 
concession.  They  were  willing 
enough  to  help  in  the  movement 
to  conserve  man  power  to  help 
win  the  war,  but  they  wanted  the 
merchant  to  pay  them  for  it. 

"You  can't  exactly  blame  the 
women  for  this  petty  attitude," 
said  a  Chicago  retailer.  "They  do 
not  realize  what  a  heavy  burden 
of  expense  we  are  under  in  the 
Operation  of  this  store  as  a  result 
of  war-time  conditions.  It  will  not 
do  us  any  good  to  whine  around 
and  say  they  are  unjust.  It  is  up 
to  us  to  meet  the ,  situation,  and 
this  is  just  what  our  store  did. 

"We  put  into  effect  a  rule  that 
five  cents  should  be  charged  for 
each  delivery,  large  or  small.  We 
explained  in  the  advertisement  an- 
nouncing this  that  the  war  had 
cut  down  our  force  and  had  im- 
posed such  burdens  and  made  help 
so  scarce  that  the  nominal  diarge 
was  an  absolute  necessity.  We 
emphasized  our  continued  efforts 
to  keep  our  prices  down  to  the. 
lowest  possible  limit,  although  we 
made  no  specific  promises  along 
(Continued  on  page  2$) 
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Paper  Bullets 

If  anything  has  been  clearly  demon- 
strated in  this  Great  Struggle  of  the  Nations, 
it  is  the  far-reaching  power  of  the  printed 
word. 

Long  before  America  entered  the  war, 
propaganda,  cleverly  planned  and  carried 
on,  had  made  this  country  pliable  to  the 
reception  of  the  German  philosophy. 

Germany  came  perilously  close  to  put- 
ting her  whole  selling  campaign  across  by 
advertising  alone! 

How  deeply  has  this  almost  tragic  lesson 
sunk  into  the  minds  of  American  business 
men  ?  How  fully  are  they  now  aware  that 
the  swaying  of  the  pubhc  mind  is  the  result 
of  carefully  planned,  thoroughly  maintained 
education?  , 

McGraw-Hill  Publications 

Membera  of  Audit  Bureau  ot  Clrculattona 

_  Serve  a  Buying  Power  Aggregating 

CoirAge  ■    Billion*  of  Dollars         Electrical  World 

American  Machinist  Annualljr       Electrical  MrrchaDdlsing 

Electric  Railway  Journal  Eogineering  News-Record 

Engineering  &  Mining  Journal     Chemical  &  Metallurgical  Engineering 
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THEBIGFACT! 


THE  NEW  YORK 
EVENING  JOURNAL 
has  the  Largest  Circula- 
tion of  Any  Daily  News- 
paper in  the  United 
States  and  more  than 
Double  the  Circulation 
of  Any  Other  New  York 
Evening  Newspaper. 

S57,S:i2 

Average  Daily  Niet  Paid  6  Months 
Ending  Sept.  30,  1918 

The  New  York  Evening  Journal  is  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
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THE  NEXT  BIG  FACT ! 

(After  the  fact  that  the  New  York  Evening  Journal 
has  MORE  THAN  DOUBLE  the  Circulation  of 
any  other  New  York  Eveiung  Newspaper) 

For  the  nine  months  ending 
Sept.  30,  1918,  the  NEW  YORK 
EVENING  JOURNAL  pubKshed 

4,908,297  lines 

of  Display  Advertising 

which  was  1,277,112  lines  MORE 
than  were  pubUshed  by  ANY  other 
New  York  Evening  Newspaper— 

35%  More 

than  the  nearest  competitor! 

It  was  also  1,591,373  lines  MORE 
than  were  published  in  the  news- 
paper of  the  next  largest  circulation 


FlEursa  bs  compiled  by  the  Statistical  Department  of  the  New  Yo^l^^^^^^oat 
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574,232 

Net  Paid  Circulation  of 

the  Sunday  edition  of 
The  New  York  Times 


1918 

1917 

Corresponding 
Sunday! 

Sunday,  August  18 

*502,265 

417,337 

Sunday,  September  22 

,521,177 

419,489 

Sunday,  September29 

525,259 

422,407 

Sunday ,  October  6 

531,903 

423,102 

Sunday,  October  13 

544,922 

423,441 

Sunday,  October  20 

562,935 

425,596 

Sunday,  October  27 

574,232 

426,301 

The  circulation,  of  The  New  York  Times  repre- 
sents the  largest  and  most  widely  distributed 
group  of  intelligent  and  discriminating  readers 
ever  assembled  by  a  newspaper. 

No  Artificial  Stimulation — 
A  Legitimate  Growth. 


*XXII  Anniversary  of  present  Times  management. 
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that  line.  The  thing  worked. 
There  were  complications  for  a 
few  days  but  now  our  delivery  has 
been  cut  down  nearly  half.  Our 
sales  have  not  decreased  either." 

The  smaller  retailer  is  timid 
about  tackling  propositions  of  this 
kind.  It  is  up  to  the  man  who 
sells  him  g-oods  to  feed  him  a  little 
ginger  and  to  show  him  how  the 
frills  can  be  cut  out  to  the  benefit 
of  all  concerned. 

There  is  a  bright  side  to  all 
these  war-time  difficulties.  The 
retailer  is  going  to  learn  lessons 
that  will  make  him  more  pros- 
perous in  the  good  day  coming. 
The  manufacturer  also  is  going 
to  be  the  winner  directly  as  well 
as  indirectly. 

The  manufacturer  himself  has 
his  troubles.  He,  too,  is  imposed 
upon  in  the  matter  of  returned 
goods  and  in  other  ways.  The  war 
is  giving  him  the  opportunity  of 
a  lifetime  to  eradicate  some  of 
these  things. 

The  stern  hand  of  the  Govern- 
ment applied  in  behalf  of  man 
power  conservation  has  strength- 
ened the  manufacturer's  hold  upon 
the  problem  to  the  extent  that  he 
never  again  will  let  go. 

The  returned  goods  evil — and  by 
this  is  meant  transactions  be- 
tween the  retailer,  the  jobber  and 
the  manufacturer— ^had  grown  in 
this  country  to  appalling  propor- 
tions. It  is  being  cut  down  now 
and  will  never  get  so  bad  again. 
The  manufacturer  and  the  jobber 
were  timid  just  as  the  retailer  is 
timid  in  dealing  with  his  cus- 
tomers. The  war  forced  them  to 
make  restrictions.  The  restric- 
tions will  stay. 

The  manufacturer  or  jobber 
who  is  thoroughly  alive  to  adver- 
tising possibilities  sees  in  the  pres- 
ent an  opportunity  to  sell  the  re- 
tailer on  the  subject  of  making 
heavier  individual  shipments.  This 
does  not  mean  buying  more  goods 
in  the  aggregate,  but  buying  more 
each  time.  Heavier  shipments 
mean  less  expense  in  the  packing 
room  and  a  lighter  strain  on  the 
operating  end.  Appealing  to  the 
merchant  now  on  the  basis  that 
heavier  individual  shipments  de- 
crease freight  congestion  and  thus 
simplify  the  Government's  prob- 


lem is  correct.  Such  shipping 
does  help  the  Government.  It  also^ 
helps  the  manufacturer  and  the 
jobber.  Get  the  retailer  started 
that  way  now  and  you  have  done 
something  that  is  going  to  have  a- 
strong  effect  in  keeping  him  that 
way  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Anybody  in  the  merchandising 
business — manufacturer,  jobber  or 
retailer — is  likely  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  complaining  about  his  war- 
time burdens.  There  is  much 
ground  for  what  he  says.  But 
these  very  burdens  can  be  utilized 
to  bring  about  merchandising  re- 
forms that  have  been  needed  for 
years  and  to  remove  evils  of  long 
standing. 


More  Industries  Must  Curtail 

The  War  Industries  Board  has 
added  sixteen  industries  to  the  list  of 
those  which  must  curtail  to  release  ma- 
terial, ■  labor,  capital  and  transportation 
facilities  to  expedite  war  work.  These 
include  the  following: 

Electric  fans,  lawn-mowers,  pottery, 
padlocks,  builders'  hardware,  step-lad-  - 
ders,  scales  and  balances,  sporting  arms 
and  ammunition,  rat  and  animal  traps, 
talking- ma  chine  needles,  ice-cream  freez- 
ers, electric  vacuum-cleaners,  silk  fabric, 
glass  bottles  and  jars,  spring  and  me- 
dicinal waters,  perfumes,  hair  tonics  and 
toilet  waters,  and  cash  registers. 

The  production  of  the  National  Cash 
Roister  Company  is  nqt  curtailed  so 
greatly  as  other  cash  register  concerns 
because  of  the  large  amount  of  Govern-' 
ment  work  upon  which  it  is  engaged. 
The  curtailment  varies  in  the  other  in- 
dustries. Lawn-mowers,  for  instance, 
are  limited  for  the  last  three  months  of- 
1918  to  40  per  cent  of  three  months' 
production  in  1917  and  the  makers  are 
notified  to  g:et  on  war  work  by  January 
1,  1919.  Beer  bottles  will  be  entirely 
cut  off  beginning  November  1. 


Harry  W.  Ford  a  Motor 
Transport  Captain 

Harry  W.  Ford,  at  one  time  sales 
manager  for  the  Chalmers  Motor  Co, 
and  more  recently  head  of  the  Saxon 
Motor  Co.,  has  been  commissioned  a 
captain  in  the  motor  transport  corps 
and  is  stationed  for  duty  at  Camp  Joseph 
E.  Johnston,  Fla. 


Jewell  Goes  to  "Woman's 
Weekly" 

IVoman's  Weekly,  Chicago,  has  ap- 
pointed William  Clark  Jewell  advertis- 
ing director,  effective  November  I.  Mr. 
Jewell  has  been  for  some  time  with 
Robert  E.  Ward,  publishers'  represen- 
tative of  Chicago, 
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Business  Papers  Not  to  Make  Own 
Circulation  Audits 

Agree  with  L.  B.  Jones  that  Advertisers  Should  Be  Furnished  Accurate 
laforniation — Other  Topics  Discussed  at  Annual  Meeting 


A PLAN  for  a  standard  circu- 
lation form  and  audit,  sub- 
mitted at  the  Convention  of  the 
Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc., 
held  in  New  York  last  week, 
stirred  up  considerable  discussion, 
but  was  finally  referred  back  to 
the  executive  committee. 

Previous  to  this  action  the  con- 
vention passed  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing its  approval  of  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  President  L.  B. 
Jones,  of  the  Association  of  Na- 
tional Advertisers,  in  an  address 
at  the  joint  banquet  of  the  A.  N. 
A.  and  the  A.  B,  C.  in  Chicago 
last  June,  that  every  advertiser 
should  insist  upon  being  furnished 
a  circulation  statement  by  the  pub- 
lisher before  placing  his  name  on 
the  dotted  line  of  an  advertising 
contract 

When  a  printed  form  for  an 
auditor's  circulation  report,  which 
had  been  prepared  under  thfe  di- 
rection of  the  executive  commit- 
tee, was  submitted  to  the  conven- 
tion some  of  the  members  pres- 
ent had  the  impression  that  the 
Association  was  about  to  estab- 
lish an  auditing  department.  Ma- 
son Britton,  of  the  American  Ma- 
chinist, who  was  one  of  them,  en- 
tered a  vigorous  protest  against 
such  a  course.  He  said  it  was  not 
feasible  and  if  attempted  would 
result  in  failure.  He  cited  the 
experience  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  which,  aft- 
er an  experience  of  several  years 
in  making  its  own  audits,  had 
given  it  up.  Mr.  Britton  said  that 
the  most  satisfactory  circulation 
audits  available  to  publishers  were 
those  now  furnished  by  the  A.  B. 
C,  and  that  as  that  organization 
was  held  in  high  esteem  by  adver- 
tisers as  well  as  publishers,  .there 
was  no  need  of  establishing  a  bu- 
reau of  audit  in  connection  with 
Associated  Business  Papers. 

President  Baldwin  stated  that 
such  a  step  was  not  contemplated 
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by  the  executive  committee.  The 
circulation  statement  form  that 
had  been  submitted  was  for  the 
use  of  members  who  do  not  be- 
long to  the  A.  B.  C,  of  whom 
there  are  quite  a  number.  Every 
member  of  the  A.  B.  P.,  on  join- 
ing the  Association,  subscribed  to 
the  standards  of  practice  which, 
among  other  things,  pledged  him 
"To  supply  advertisers  with  full 
information  regarding  the  char- 
acter and  extent  of  circulation,  in- 
cluding detailed  circulation  state- 
ments, subject  to  proper  authen- 
tic verification."  The  publisher 
and  the  advertiser  could  agree  be- 
tween them  as  to  the  character 
and  form  of  the  circulation  state- 
ment. 

EXCESSIVE  POSTAL  COSTS 

"The  Problem  of  Rising  Ex- 
pense" was  the  subject  of  an  in- 
teresting paper  by  Edward  Cald- 
well, treasurer  of  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Company,  Inc.,  of  New  York, 
He  enumerated  the  various  items 
entering  into  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. The  shortage  of  labor  had 
forced  wages  upward  to  a  high 
level.  Because  many  of  the  skilled 
employees  had  been  drafted  for 
Government  service  there  was  a 
dearth  of  efficient  help.  Those 
who  had  taken  their  places  were 
lacking  in  experience  and  there- 
fore cost  more  than  their  wages. 
Mr.  Gregory  submitted  a  table 
showing  the  effect  the  postal  zone 
law  had  upon  subscription  costs. 
From  this  it  appeared  that  in  the 
case  of  a  publication  whose  single 
issues  for  a  year  weigh  a  total  of 
40  pounds  tiie  average  cost  of 
postage  per  subscriber  the  first 
year  will  be  73  cents;  the  second 
■year  $1.06,  and  the  third  year 
$1.39.  If  eight-cent  paper  is  used 
the  expense  for  that  item  is  $3-20. 
If  the  periodical  sells  for  $2.50  a 
year  there  is  a  loss  of  $2.09  the 
third  year  on  postage  and  paper 
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alone,  to  which  must  be  added  the 
proportionate  part  of  the  expense 

of  manufacturing,  editing,  etc. 

How  can  this  loss  be  made  up? 
Aside  from  the  adoption  of  econ- 
omies in  all  the  stages  of  pro- 
duction there  are  only  two  ways 
open  to  the  publisher — either  raise 
the  subscription  or  the  advertis- 
ing rate.  It  seemed  more  Ukely 
to  Mr.  Gregory  that  the  most 
practical  course  to  pursue  was  to 
increase  the  advertising  rate. 
There  was  a  question  as  to  wheth- 
er the  Post  Office  Department 
might  not  regard  a  subscription  ■ 
rate  that  is  only  one-half  the  cost 
of  production  as  "nominal," 

Mr.  Baldwin,  who  took  part  in 
the  discussion  of  the  paper,  was 
of  the  opinion  that  such  a  rate 
would  not  be  regarded  as  "nomi- 
nal" because  the  subscriber  should 
bear  only  his  share  of  the  cost  of 
production,  the  advertiser  paying 
the  balance.  In  some  publications 
the  proportion  of  reading  matter 
to  advertising  is  from  one-third 
to  one-fifth.  In  the  case  of  a  $2 
magazine  that  cost  $5  to  produce 


the  reader  would  be  paying  all  he 
should  when  it  cost  him  $2. 

David  Beecroft,  editorial  direc- 
tor of  the  Class  Journal  Com- 
pany, in  discussing  "Washington 
as  the  Industrial  News  Center," 
pointed  out  the  very  great  im- 
portance of  our  foreign  trade 
after  the  war.  We  must  get  rid 
of  the  idea,  he  said,  that  it  is  only 
a  convenience  for  disposing  of 
our  surplus  products.  "We  need 
foreign  trade,"  he  continued,  "to 
provide  cargoes  for  the  great 
merchant  marine  that  we  are  now 
building,  and  to  control  the  sup- 
ply of  raw  materials.  Business 
reconstruction  plans  are  being 
originated  in  and  are  coming  from 
Washington ;  hence  our  publica- 
tions must  be  in  close  contact 
with  the  big  men  who  are  respon- 
sible for  them.  We  are  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  several  industries 
we  represent." 

Jesse  H.  Neal,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Association,  summa- 
rized the  work  that  had  been  ac- 
complished during  the  year.  The 
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record  surprised  the  members,  al- 
though they  had  been  aware  of 
the  things  that  had  been  done 
through  the  bulletins  issued  from 
time  to  time  from  the  secretary's 
office.  Not  the  least  important 
was  the  part  the  Association  had 
in  securing  300,000  volunteers  for 
the  shipbuilding  plants  throughout 
the  United  States  and  in  securing 
the  modification  of  certain  restric- 
tions that  had  been  placed  upon 
the  publishing  business  as  war 
measures. 

THE     MEASURE     OF  ADVERTISING'S 
WORTH  IN  BUSINESS  PAPERS 

James  H.  Stone,  editor  of  the 
Shoe  Retailer,  of  Boston,  in  his 
paper  on  "The  Changing  Retail 
Conditions,"  said :  "The  four  defi- 
nite objects  of  the  Government's 
new  industrial  programme  are, 
first,  to  safeguard  consumers 
against  extravagance ;  second,  to 
make  profiteering  impossible,  for 
manufacturers  and  retailers third, 
to  reduce  retail  stocks ;  and  fourth, 
'to  save  man-power  and  capital. 
In  effect  this  policy  will  be  very 
unusual  with  the  retailer  in  that 
his  volume  of  sales  will  be  cut 
down  materially,  and  what  vol- 
ume he  win  transact  will  be  done 
in  terms  suggested  by  the  war- 
service  committees  of  his  trade. 
When  the  objects  stated  are  at- 
tained they  are  expected  to  cre- 
ate millions  of  dollars  for  war 
purposes,  and  make  it  possible 
for  the  retailer,  jobber  and  manu- 
facturer to  do  business  more  effi- 
ciently and  with  less  men  and 
•money  capital. 

"The  advertiser  never  had  a 
more  golden  opportunity  to  reap 
the  advantages  of  the  greater 
need  by  business  men  of  a  mod- 
em, trade  journal  to  guide  them 
through  the  perilous  seas  that  are 
ahead.  It  would  be  a  tremendous 
mistake  for  regular  advertisers 
not  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
great  asset.  It  may  be  true  that 
in  some  lines  it  will  be  more  diffi- 
cult to  secure  regular,  advertising 
from  manufacturers  or  whole- 
salers whose  business  has  been 
materially  cut  down  by  Govern- 
metitai  restriction,  but  the  time  is 
coiding    when    conditions  will 


change  and  when  the  advertiser 
will  be  seeking  full  protection  and 
distribution  of  his  product 

"The  enterprising  and  progres- 
sive business  paper,  with  an  edito- 
rial department  that  leads,  instead 
of  follows,  will  be  more  valued, 
will  be  more  carefully  read  and 
will  be  a  greater  necessity  than  it 
ever  has  been  because  of  the  tre- 
mendous readjustment  that  will 
follow  the  new  economic  policy  of 
the  War  Industries  Board  of  cur- 
tailing production  and  distribu- 
tion and  because  of  conditions 
which  will  arise  after  the  war. 
The  merchant  who  always  has 
been  a  close  student  of  his  trade 
journal  will  find  it  of  greater 
value  and  assistance  than  ever  be- 
fore, while  the  merchant  who,  in 
the  past,  gave  little  or  no  time  to 
reading  his  journal  or  profiting 
by  what  it  put  before  him,  will  be 
compelled  by  the  changing  times 
and  methods  of  doing  business  to 
consult  and  study  it  more  care- 
fully if  he  is  to  survive. 

"The  business  paper  will  also 
be  the  logical  channel  through 
which  manufacturers  and  whole- 
salers will  be  able  to  maintain 
connection  with  their  distributive 
outlet  when  their  traveling  sales 
forces  are  depleted,  as  they  will 
be  by  the  operation  of  the  new 
draft,  and  by  the  possible  exten- 
sion of  General  Crowder's  'work- 
or-fight'  order." 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
were  elected  as  follows:  Presi- 
dent, A.  C.  Pearson,  Dry  Goods 
Economist,  New  York;  vice-presi- 
dent, Samuel  O.  Dunn,  Railway 
Age,  New  York  and  Chicago ; 
treasurer,  F.  D.  Porter,  National 
Builder,  Chicago;  executive  com- 
mittee, W.  H.  Ukers,  Tea  and 
Coffee  Trade  Journal,  New  York ; 
R.  Marshall,  Concrete,  Chicago; 
H.  G.  Lord,  Textile  World  Jour- 
nal. New  York ;  E.  E.  Haight,  Motor 
Age„  Chicago ;  M.  C.  Robbins,  Gas 
Age,  New  York;  A,  J.  Baldwin, 
McGraw-Hill  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 


■  J.  S.  Sleeper,  formerly,  of  the.  adver- 
tising department  of  tte  Firestone  Tire 
&  Eubber  Company,  Akron,  O.,  has 
joined  the  publication  division,  service 
department,  of  the^reau  ojf  Aircraft 
Production,, ,  J?(^B^^^  QOg  Ic 
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"Concentration  is  the  Nation's  Watchword" 

PHILADELPHIA 

before  and  during  war  times 

Philadelphia  has  always  been  a  manufacturing  city. 

Specializing  on  iron,  steel,  chemicals  and  textile  goods. 

Its  inhabitants  are  chiefly  of  that  class  of  skilled  workers 
who  form  the  backbone  of  the  nation's  industry  and  commerce. 

There  has  always  been  a  substantial  solidity  about  Phila- 
delphia and  its  homes  that  has  earned  for  the  city  complimen- 
tary sobriquets  such  as  "The  City  of  Homes" — 'The  Work- 
shop of  the  World"— "The  City  of  Brotherly  Love." 

Today,  in  war  times,  its  reputation  and  fame  have  called 
to  the  Philadelphia  territory  an  added  population  of  the  better 
type  of  "makers  of  things,"  artisans,  and  workers  (with  their 
families  they  number  about  400,000)  who  are  busily  employed 
in  the  great  mass  of  its  factories  and  plants  that  have  been  put 
to  work  making  supplies  and  equipment  for  the  United  States 
Army  and  Navy. 

NOW — The  Philadelphia  territory  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  every  advertiser  who  has  things  to  sell  which  the 
families  of  these  thousands  of  highly  paid  people  need  and  can 
buy. 

"In  Philadelphia  Nearly  Everybody  Reads 

The  BULLETIN" 

^vetagi  ZizlzL   8  Copies  a 

for  September        I    I    t  ^K)%J\J  Day 

(Third  largest  drculalion  i»  the  United  States) 

The  Bulletin  is  the  only  Philadelphia  newspaper  that  prints  its  circula- 
tion figures  regularly  every  day 

■     ,  HostedbyGOOgle 
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Close  Friendship 

versus 

Bowing  Acquaintance 

Magazines  are  somewhat  like  people.  Most  of  them  one 
never  sees.  Others  are  seen  occasionally.  You  glance;  at 
the  cover,  thumb  through  the  pages  and  pick  up  something 
else.  That  is  "bowing  acquaintance". 

One  sees  other  magazines  often.  They  are  read  carefully, 

sometimes  saved.  You  feel  as  though  you  know  that  maga- 
zine well.   And  you  do.   That  is  "close  friendship." 

Now  which  class  of  magazines  would  you  choose  in  send- 
ing an  advertising  message  to  their  subscribers?  The 
answer  is  obvious.  For  actual  influence  and  pulling  power 
one  "close  friendship"  magazine  is  worth  several  dozen 
"bowing  acquaintance"  magazines. 

And  we  know  that  Association  Men  is  in  the  former 
classificatioa  We  can  tell  from  letters  received  from  read- 
ers. It  is  evidenced  by  the  renewed  subscriptions  every 
year,  by  the  many  new  subscriptions  every  month.  And 
there  is  only  one  reason  for  these  people  to  subscribe — they 
want  the  magazine.    There  is  no  other  inducement. 

The  circulation  of  Association  Men  for  November  will 
be  over  295,000.  In  December  there  will  be  another  in- 
crease. It  is  growing  steadily — month  by  month.  And 
these  American  homes  have  a  "close  friendship"  for 
Association  Men..  The  rate  is  $1  a  line,  $420  a  page. 


the  class  magazine  of  general  interest 
F,  C.  FREEMAN,  Busiiwss  Manager     A.  P.  OPDYKE,  Adrertisii^  Manager 

347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
CHAS.  L.  EMRICH,  19  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicagro,  R.  G.  McHENRY 
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Butler  Bros. 
Refuse    Imports  From 
Germany 

ipOLLOWING  the  announce- 
^  ment  that  a  shipment  of  Ger- 
man-made toys  and  china  had 
been  received  in  New  York  last 
week,  came  a  declaration  from 
Butler  Brothers,  ChicE^o  whole- 
salers, that  the  part  of  the  ship- 
ment consigned  to  them  would 
not  be  accepted.- 

Butler  Brothers,  it  seems,  pur- 
chased these  goods  in  the  spring 
of  1914  and  paid  for  them.  The 
war  came  on  and  it  was  impossible 
to  move  them  from  the  Rotter- 
dam warehouses  because  of  ship- 
ping conditions.  Then  the  United 
States  entered  the  war  and  the 
German-made  merchandise  was 
charged  off  Butler  Brothers'  books. 
The  big  Chicago  house  states  that 
it  will  abandon  the  consignment 
just  received  in  New  York  and 
will  not  accept  delivery  of  its  own 
merchandise. 

There  was  a  chorus  of  protests 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  as 
soon  as  the  public  knew  that  Hun- 
made  toys  had  entered  the  coun- 
try. Many  women  were  particu- 
larly emphatic  in  their  denuncia- 
tion of  the  event,  likening  the  sit- 
uation to  the  arrival  of  the  fa- 
mous tea  ship  in  Boston  harbor  in 
pre-Revolutionary  days. 

The  United  States  Association 
of  Toy  Manufacturers  on  Mon- 
day petitioned  Congress  to  pass  a 
law  prohibiting  the  entry  into  our 
ports  of  ■  further  shipments  of 
German  merchandise  until  peace 
terms  satisfactory  to  the  Allies-, 
are  agreed  upon. 

Thus  far  Butler  Brothers  are 
the  only  consignees  of  this  ship- 
ment from  Rotterdam  who  have 
refused  to  accept  the  toys. 


Xyotiisville  Has  Better  Business 
Bureau 

A  Better  Business  B-ureau  has  re- 
cently been  formed  in  Louisville,  Ky,, 
along  lines  similar  to  organizations 
formed  in  other  cities  to  improve  ad- 
vertising practices.  Walter  C.  Hcll- 
mann,  president^  of  the  Advertising-  Club 
of  Louisville,  .is  at  tlie  head  of  the 
Bureau. 


Guaranteed  Circulation  on 
Money  Back  Basis 

"Coixier's,"  the  National  Weekly 
New  York,  Oct.  22,  1918. 
Editor  of  Phinters'  Ink:  ' 

The  following  ruling  of  Mr.  Donnel- 
ley, chairman  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Section  of  the  War  Industries  Board, 
eliminating  guarantees  of  circulation,  is 
causing  so  much  discussion  in  the  ad- 
vertising field  that  a  word  or  two  may 
be  in  order,  throwing  some  light  on  the 
matter  from  the  standpoint  of  a  pub- 
lishing house  that,  up  to  this  time,  has 
guaranteed  its  circulation  on  the 
money-back"  basis: 

"Discontinue  selling  advertising  with 
a  guarantee  of  circulation  requiring  a 
rebate  if  circulation  falls  below  guaran- 
teed amount." 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  Stated 
that  the  publishers  who  have  v^orked 
under  the  guarantee  plan  are  more  than 
willing  to  continue,  and  have  not  asked 
Mr,  Donnelley's  committee  to  release 
them  from  this  responsibility. 

Secondly,  all  publications  that  have 
dealt  frankly  with  advertisers  by  giving 
them  complete  figures  and  facts  and  def- 
initely  guaranteeing  circulation,  will  un- 
doubtedly continue  the  practice  of  giv- 
ing this  information  as  heretofore  with, 
of  course,  the  exception  of  the  "iron- 
clad" guarantee. 

Thirdly,  Mr.  Donnelley's  order  does 
not  rule  that  the  publishers  shall  not 
make  certain  rate  adjustments  if  the 
circulation  of  their  magazines  increases 
or  decreases  and  Hiat,  after  all,  is  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  whole  dis- 
cussion. 

Collier's  has  in  the  past,  and  will 
continue  in  the  future  to  give  the  latest 
available  circulation  figures  to  adver- 
tisers and  advertising  agents. 

Yours  for  unconditional  surrender, 
A,  C.  G.  Hammesfahr, 
Vicc-Pres.  and  Gen.  Man. 

"Decorative  Furnisher"  Has  No 
House  Organ 

T.  A.  Cawthra  &  Co.,  Inc..  New  York, 
inform  Printehs'  Ink  that  they  do  not 
publish  a  house-organ  called  the  "Deco- 
rative Furnisher,"  as  was  stated  in  die 
house-organ  list  that  appeared  in  Print- 
ers' Ink  recently.  The  Decorative  Fur- 
nisher, published- by  Cawthra  &  Co.,  has 
been  established  seventeen  years  and  is, 
of  course,  in  no  sense  a  house-organ. 


Murray  Howe  &  Co.  Have 
Eveready  Account 

.  The  advertising  account  of  the  Amer- 
ican Ever  Ready  Works,  Long  Island 
City,  N.  Y.,  has  been  placed  with  Mur- 
ray Howe  &  Co.,  New  York  advertising 
agency. 


F.  J.  Reynolds,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  A.  E.  Little  Company, 
Lynn,  Mass.,  manufacturer  of  Sorosis 
shoes,  has  become  associated  with  the 
Safe  Pack  Paper  Mills,  Boston. 
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The  Use  of  Coated  Pa- 
per Inserts 

THE  Pulp  and  Paper  Section  of 
the  War  Industries  Board  has 
ruled  that  coated  paper  heavier 
than  70-pound  stock  on  hand  prior 
to  August  22,  1918,  may  be  used 
for  advertising  inserts  in  periodi- 
cals. In  the  October  10th  issue 
of  Printers'  Ink  it  was  stated 
that  such  inserts  in  order  to  be 
allowable  must  have  been  printed 
'  prior  to  August  22.  While  this 
statement  was  true  at  the  time,  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Section  has  found 
that  some  printers  had  purchased 
heavy  insert  paper  prior  to  Au- 
gust 22  sufficient  to  carry  certain 
advertisers  for  the  balance' of  the 
current  year.  The  attitude  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Section  is  one  of 
endorsement  of  the  use  of  all 
stock  on  hand,  regardless  of  its 
weight,  size  or  color.  It  would 
be  a  poor  service,  of  course,  for 
the  cause  of  conservation  to 
compel  the -storage  of  paper  al- 
ready made  up. 

However,  the  officials  at  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Section  are  Strongly 
of  the  opinion  that  every  adver- 
tiser will  do  well  to_  endeavor  to 
reduce  his  consiunption  about  25 
per  cent  under  the  pre-war  vol- 
ume, no  matter  how  much  paper 
he  has  on  hand  available  for  use. 


Gasless  Sun- 
days  Cut  Down  Sales 
of  Automobiles 


SriU'|-TING  off  Sunday  auto- 
mobile riding  in  the  East  is 
said  to  have  had  a  marked  effect 
on  the  volume  of  sales  of  new 
cars  in  .this  territory.  The  reason 
was  this :  Sunday  is  the  only  day 
in  the  week  when  thousands  of 
automobile  owners  can  ride  about. 
People  who  had  contemplated  the 
purchase  of  cars  in  order  that 
they  might  take  advantage  of  the 
late  summer  and  early  autumn 
Sundays,  have  not  bought  them 
on  the  ground  that  if  they 
couldn't  use  them  on  those  days 
there  was  no.  sense  in  becoming 


owners  of  machines  and  paying 
garage  charges.  ■ 

The  manufacturers  do  not 
seem  to  be  worrying  much  about 
sales,  however.  Eighty  out  of 
117  companies  are  engaged  on 
war  work  at  from  25  T^er  cent  to 
100  per  cent  of  capacity.  They 
have  collectively  in  hand  $800,- 
000,000  worth  of  Government  con- 
tracts for  war  supplies  of  various 
kinds.  Those  who  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  manufacture  cars  are  at 
present  restricted  to  25  per  cent 
of  their  normal  output,  but  after 
January  1  no  more  can  be  made 
until  the  war  ends. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the 
necessity  for  paper  conservation, 
coupled  with  the  falling  off  in  car 
production,  has  affected  automo- 
bile advertising.  Booklets,  cata- 
logues and  folders  are  being 
employed  only  to  a  limited  extent. 
The  Automobile  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  cut  down  this 
year's  edition  of  the  Automobile 
Handbook  from  20,000  copies  to 
10,000  copies.  Secretary  Reeves 
states  that  this  edition  would 
have  been  omitted  had  it  not  been 
for  the  foreign  export  trade. 
Manufacturers  are  desirous  of 
keeping  alive  the  interest  already 
developed  abroad  in  American- 
made  cars. 


Much  Space  Donated  to  U.  S. 

Employment  Service 

Some  indication  of  the  aid  which  pub- 
lishers throughout  the  country  have  ren- 
dered to  the  United  States  Employment 
'  Service  is  indicated  by  a  recent  report 
on  the  amount  of  space  donated  for  edu- 
cational copv  about  the  service  and  its 
work.  C.  E.  Walherg,  advertising  di- 
rector of  the  Service,  reports  that  since 
August  1,  when  the  proposed  campaign 
(then  just  starting)  was  .described  in 
Printers'  Ink,  almost  11,000  dippings 
have  been  received  in  Washington  of  ad- 
vertisements published  in  all  parts  of 
the  countrv.  Of  these,  4,327  were  full 
pages;  1,377  halves,  and  5,128  were  quar- 
ter pages.  The  advertising  was  paid  for 
either  by  the  publisher,  or  by  local  con- 
tributors. The  copy,  already  described 
in  our  pages,  told  of  the  plans  for  the 
United  States  Employment  Service,  a 
branch  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
asked  the  co-operation  of  employers  and 
workingmen. 


Dale  E.  Andrews,  for  some  time  chief 
(if  the  educational  department  of  the 
Sharpies  '  Separator  Company,  West 
Chester,  Fa.,  has  been  appointed  adver- 
tising manager.  ~,  . 
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RELY  ON  THE  LABEL 


IN  the  eighteenth  century,  Bristol 
Board,  named  after  the  English  city 
— or  pa-pier  de  Rouen,  after  the  French 
city — was  made  by  pasting  sheets  of  hand- 
made paper  together,  two  by  two,  and  pil- 
ing them  into  a  hand  press.  The  boards 
thus  made  were  hung  in  a  loft  and,  during 
this  slow  drying  process,  taken  down  from 
time  to  time  for  further  pressing. 

In  the  twentieth  century,  the  carefully  pre- 
pared pulp  flows  through  a  cylinder  paper 
machine  and  comes  out  a  beautiful  sheet. 

DOVE  MILL  BRISTOL 
George  W.  Wheelwright  Paper  Go. 

BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Bought  it  Last  i 

A  PROGRESSIVE  CIRCULATION 

NET  QRCULATION 


FOR  OCTOBER 


Sund£ 
Sund£ 
Sunds 
Sunds 


Proeresslve  men  and  women  demand  a  progressive  newspaper. 
The  New  York  American  not  only  meets  the  test  of  these  progressiv 
That  1b  the  messaffe  that  the  remarkable  circulation  flgures  pr&tted  « 
The  man  who  advertises  seeks  a  progressive  market.   Can  he  do  hett 

progressive  newspaper  audienoe  in  the  world! 

That  Is  the  clientele  the  New  York  American  offers  to  the  advertise 

that  is  thinking  and  succeeding— that  is  progressing  mentally  and  ma 

taking  special  advantage  of  the  present-day  opportonlties. 

This  alert,  intelligent,  prosperous  element  of  the  communitr,  no  ali 

potent  factor  in  HIS  prosperity. 

The  Net  Circulation  of  the  I 
oitSunddv  Oct.97  *^  IQl 

1 


•  1  4 


Of  this  Circulation  666,540  was  in  the  N 

This  bQyfar  The  Lanjest  Newspaper  Or 
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1  Not  Buy 
day. 

)BER  RECORD: 
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er20  - 

er  27  - 


-  -  787,667 

-  -  809,997 

-  -  819,723 

-  -  831,961 


»s  more  proeressives. 
ilea  to  tbe  advertiser, 
wnt  his  case  to  tbe  largest  and  most 

nterprislng  element  In  the  community 
Is  making  money,  buying  things  and 

advertiser  can  afford  to  neglect  as  a 
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:an  Shopping  Area 
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"G^tin£  Vavr-Bwklei  Across" 
bound  in  doth,  wilt  he  mailfit 
«Awi  rtQMsi.    Address  inin^ 

taken  AfiUs,  prmrjJente.  /?.  /. 


Ctutomers  to  whom  we  loaj 
copies,"  writes  a  large  binde 
* 'insisted  upon  reg:arding  them 
permanent  acquisitions  to  tli 
business  itbiary," 

Hie  popular  Jitde  bo^  wh 
friends  refused  to  part  with  li 
called  ■  "Getting  Your  Booi 

Across. " 

Either  its  cloth  bindinjror  its  inf 
matjon  about  cloth  binding  has  v 
this  bode  a  place  at  dioufiands 
filing  cabinets* 

We  will  ^dly  mail  you  a  co; 
You  may  jud^  by  your  own  i 
pression  upon  receivirrg  it  as  tn 
welcome  that  would  be  extended 
your  own  booklet  if  bound 
INTERLAKEN  Book  CioA. 


When  Economizing  in  Paper  Im- 
proves the  Catalogue 

Uhiformity  in  Size  of  Electros  Saves  200  Pages  in  One  House's  Catalogue 


WE  must  economize  in  the 
use  of  paper.  There  are  no 
two  sides  to  that  question.  But 
it  is  possible  in  a  great  many 
ways  to  make  the  saying  of  paper 
much  more  than  a  mere  negative 
proposition.  Very  often  paper 
can  be  saved  and  at  the  same  time 
the  efficiency  of  the  printed  prod- 
uct actually  improved. 

The  making  of  catalogues  offers 
a  particularly  good  field  for  such 
improvement.  In  many  instEUices 
catalogue  lay-outs  have  been  care- 
lessly and  loosely  made.  The 
elimination  of  this  extravagance 
will  not  only  conserve  paper,  but 
if  handled  properly  will  really  in- 
crease the  sales  value  of  the 
catalogue. 

This  is  espedally  true  in  the 
case  of  the  big,  bulky  catalogue, 
where  hundreds  of  articles  are 
listed.  It  is,  of  course,  customary 
to  use  cuts  illustrating  these  ar- 
ticles. Too  often,  though,  the 
cuts  vary  in  size  to  such  an  extent 
that  much  space  is  wasted  and  the 
resulting  chopped-up  appearance 
of  the  book  interferes  with  its 
selling  effectiveness. 

One  house  that  we  know  of. 
Finch,  Van  Slyck  &  McConville, 
of  St.  Paul,  has  been  able  to  over- 
come this  difficulty  in  a  manner 
that  should  be  suggestive  at  this 
time  when  all  advertisers  are 
struggling  with  this  paper  prob- 
lem. The  company  has  been  able 
to  condense  a  516-page  catalogue 
into  one  of  a  little  over  300  pages. 
Not  only  has  a  great  deal  of 
paper  been  saved,  but  a  much  su- 
perior book  has  been  produced.  , 
In  explaining  how  this  was  ac- 
complished, C.  E.  Lawrence,  the 
advertising  manager,  had  this  to 
say : 

"In  common  with  other  whole- 
salers not  only  in  th^dry  goods 
line  but  in  hardwar^E-lso,  it  had 
been  our  custom  to  njse  a  large 
number  of  cuts  furnished  by  the 
manufacturers   of   items  ■  listed. 
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These  cuts  were  made  to  no  plan 
whatever  as  to  size.  They  were 
usually  electros  of  cuts  made  by 
the  manufacturers  for  other  pur- 
poses. Our  custom  had  been,  and 
it  still  is  the  custom  of  most 
wholesalers,  to  use  the  cuts  as  they 
come,  thinking  it  economy.  As  a 
result  there  was  no  evenness  to. 
our  pages  and  was  an  unneces- 
sary amount  of  white  space,  which 
proved  costly. 

"Furthermore,  in  making 
changes  on  pages  the  style  of 
composition  was  such  that  to  drop 
an  item  or  add  one  would  serious- 
ly disarrange  the  page,  thus  in- 
creasing composition  expense. 

"Finally,  I  took  an  arbitrary 
stand,  deciding  upon  standard 
column  widths  for  the  page — in 
other  words,  two,  three  and  four 
columns,  the  style  depending  upon 
the  class  of  merchandise.  For 
small  notions  four  columns  to  a 
page  are  plenty  and  obviate  the 
necessity  of  running  type  around 
the  cuts.  This  is  a  good  feature. 
With  three-column  pages  we  do 
more  or  less  type  setting  around 
the  cuts,  but  with  most  of  the 
merchandise  the  three-column  page 
works  most  effectively. 

"We  had  reductions  made  of 
the  many  cuts  we  had  which 
would  stand  reduction  to  conform 
to  these  new  sizes  and  where  we 
could  not  do  this  we  had  new  cuts 
made,  knowing  that  once  the 
change  was  fully  made  throughout 
the  book  it  would  be  a  compara- 
tively simple  matter  to  keep  it 
that  way,  the  first  cost  naturally 
being  the  big  one.  I  ,saW  no  rea-. 
son  for  continuing  a  large,  ex- 
pense simply  to"  avoid  the  '  first 
cost  of  making  the  change. 

"We  keep  our  book  in  type  ber 
cause  we  qse  it  for  the  loose  leaf 
catalogue  ^ss§tem  for  the  sales- 
men. It  bebame  doubly  important 
then  that  w?  follow  this  plan  of 
condensing  the- matter  because  so 
many  pages  are  changed  for  the 
Hosled  by  Google 


ily  oi  time  but  nl  considetahlf 
Lpciise.  We  simply  had  tJie  en- 
'aver  co-operate  witli  the 
'inter,  taking  the  cuts  for  reduc- 
in  H^t  out  of  the  pages  a  sec- 
3a  at  a  time  and  re-^euinj^  type 
tr  the  new  sizes»  building  the 
Its  into  the  gall^r  form 


iur  along  dottetl  Uneft  and  paste  thi;;  sheet 
a  your  McKlNNEY  Catalog  No.  26 
ccordmg.  to  instructions  In  the  margin 


»  »  It  .  b 


.-J 


d  remaking  the  pages.  It  was 
t  hard  ta  oio  and  it  is  positively 
rprlsing  what  we  accotnplished. 
"There  is  some  merchandise 
it  needs  a  lot  of  space  if  it 
be  shown  to  advantage,  but 


tractive  pKture^,  lit  \^  ants,  t 
of  all,  a  catalogue  to  show  1 
what  he  is  looking  for  readily  : 
clearly.  It  should  be  a  buy 
guide  and  the  wholesale  dry  go 
catalogue  is  usually  nothing  m 
or  less  than  an  expensive  ad\ 
tificment  showing  Uiat  the  ho 
carries  a  lot  of  n 
chandise.  From 
utility  standpoint 
great  many  are  rat 
impractical.  T  h 
take  a  long  time 
preparation, 
chandise  stocks  : 
prices  change  mi 
fially  during  tl 
period  and  t  h  i 
books  are  not  c( 
plete  when  ^isf 
out." 

A  large  number 
catalogues  produ 
in  this  country  '  ■  ■ 
be  improved  iti  i 
manner.  One  auth 
ity  on  the  sub] 
claims  that  many 
these  books  could 
cat  down  one-thir^ 
total  paper  bulk  i 
their  selling  poi 
largely  increased 
so  doing.  The  sul 
quent  saving  t  h 
would  be  effec 
would  amply  jusi 
the  cost  of  mak 
the  change.  The  s 
ing  in  postage  ali 
would  be  con^dc 
ble. 

The  initial  expet 
of  course,  cons 
mainly  of  the  cost 
whipping  the  cuts  i 
a  uniform  sbte.  But  a  large  p 
of  this  expense  could  be  avoit 
if  those  concerns  th^t  use  mai 
facturers' '  telecfrSst^^hi  catalog 
would  state  clearly  just  what  k 
and  what  size  cuts  they  ws 
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A  Messsige 
to  American  Business 


Tit  fltw  h  HVrdfcpJ  lAtmil  ml  A*trirti\  himtlrj  if  tit 

AMEBJCAN  ASSOOATION  OF  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 


A FULL- PAGE  ADVKRTISE- 
MENT,  signed  liy  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agen- 
cies, pointing  out  the  importance 
of  continuing  trade-mark  advertising  and 
of  ijrescrving  efficient  sales  organizations 
iii  preparation  for  after-the-war  busi- 
ness, appeared  or  September  S  in  four 
cities  in  the  United  States. 

Tlie  Fnljlic  Ledger  (mornihg  and 
evening)  was  the  medium  selected  in 
Philadelphia. 

The  advertisement,  under  the  heading, 
"A  Message  to  American  Business,"  con- 
sisted of  excerpts  from  an  address  de- 
livered by  Val  Fisher,  a  London  pub- 
lisher and  a  member  of  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  New  York. 

"British  manufacturers  who  have  not 
a  dollar's  worth  of  merchandise  to  sell," 
sUted  Mr,  Fisher,  "whose  entire  plants 


arc  employed  on  Government  work,  are 
keeping  their  advertising  continuously 
before  the  public,  because,  while  they 
are  perfectly  willing  to  turn  their  profits 
over  to  the  Government,  while  they  are 
perfectly  ■  willing  for  the  sake  of  win- 
ning the  war '  to  have  their  factories 
commandeered  and  th«r  normal  business 
completely  stopped,  yet  they  are  not  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  their  good-will;  they  are 
not  willing  to  have  their  names  6r  their 
products  forgotten.  And  so  they  will  con- 
tinue their  advertising,  continue  building 
their  good-will,  so  that  when  the  war 
shall  be  won  there  will  be  an  immediate 
demand  for  the  billions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  merchandise  that  their  .greatly  en- 
larged factories  will  then  turn  out." 

Copies  of  the  advertisement  may  be 
obtained  upon  request  to  the  Public 
Led!i.'er,  Philadelphia. 


Reprinted  from  the  Retail  Public  Ledger 
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great  difficulty  in  getting  jobbers 
and  retailers  to  express  them- 
selves as  to  the  sort  of  electros 
preferred. 

Another  paper-saving  plan  that 
offers  immense  possibilities  lies 
in  the  careful  revision,  of  mailing 
lists.  As  a  rule  manufacturers 
and  wholesalers  are  not  so  atten- 
tive to  their  lists  as  are  the  big 
mail-order  houses.  The  latter  do 
not  send  out  their  catalogues  ex- 
cept to  customers  or  to  people 
who  specially  ask  for  them.  This 
caution  in  their  distribution  adds 
to  the  desirability  of  the  book. 
On  the  other  hand,  manufacturers 
often  send  their  catalogues  to 
many  people  with  whom  they 
haven't  the  slightest  chance  of 
doing  business.  It  is  a  common 
thing  for  an  ex-retailer  to  be  re- 
tained on  the  mailing  list  of 
dozens  of  manufacturers  for 
years  after  he  has  gone  out  of 
business.  One  concern  recently 
in  revising  its  list  found  that  it 
had  been  sending  its  literature  to 
eleven  supposed  merchants  in  one 
town.  Investigation  disclosed  that 
only  one  of  these  was  still  in 
business. 

As  has  been  often  pointed  out 
in  Printers'  Ink,  business-paper 
advertising  can  be  used  to  help 
out  in  the  ]^resent  catalogue  emer- 
gency. It  is  being  used  by  many 
manufacturers  to  get  price  an- 
nouncements quickly  to  the  trade, 
where  prices  are  changing  so 
rapidly  or  merchandise  is  so  short 
that  it  is  impossible  to  issue  a 
catalogue. 

A  few  houses  also  are  advertis- 
ing why  they  are  not  now  issuing 
a  catalogue.  For  instance,  Albert 
Brothers,  wholesale  jewelers,  of 
Cincinnati,  came  out  with  a  full 
page  advertisement  to  their  deal- 
ers saying  in  the  caption  "Our 
Old  Catalogue  is  as  Good  as  a 
New  One."  Going  on,  the  an- 
nouncement read: 

"Why?  If  we  printed  a  new 
catalogue  to-day,  to-morrow  the 
prices  on  many  of  the  items 
would  probably  change.  So  you 
can  use  our  old  catalogue  just  as 
efficiently  as  if  we  had  issued  a 
new  index  of  Albert  Brokers' 
stock. 
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"It  is  impractical  to  put  out  a 
new  book  tiiis  season,  so  we  are 
asking  you  to  retain  your  1918 
edition  as  ian  aid  in  showing  il- 
lustrations and  approximate  prices 
of  the  vast  stock  of  merchandise 
we  carry." 

But  for  a  real  oddity  in  the  way 
of  a  business  paper  advertise- 
ment to  supplement  a  catalogue, 
the  palm  goes  to  the  McKinney 
Manufacturing  Co.  of  Pittsburgh. 
Instead  of  issuing  a  new  book 
this  hardware  house  published  a 
catalogue  page  in  its  trade  ad- 
vertising so  that  its  customers 
could  make  the  change  in  their 
old  book  themselves.  The  page 
was  marked  with  a  dotted  line  so 
that  it  could  be  easily  cut  out  and 
pasted  in  the  catalogue.  The  firm 
abandoned  the  compilation  of  its 
new  catalogue  owing  to  the  dis- 
continuance of  several  of  its  num- 
bers by  reason  of  the  regulations 
of  the  War  Industries  Board.  It 
had,  however,  brought  out  certain 
new  products,  such  as  a  door 
hanger,  which  were  not  to  be  dis- 
continued and  which  the  company 
did  not  like  to  have  absent  from 
the  catalogue  which  the  dealers 
had  on  hand.  The  solution  of  the 
problem  was  found  by  publishing 
a  catalogue  page  for  the  new  prod- 
uct in  the  trade  advertising.  While 
the  idea  was  entirely  experimental, 
J.  W.  Farr,  the  advertising  man- 
ager, says  he  has  reason  to  believe 
it  worked  out  successfully.  The 
advantage  of  the  idea  is  that  the 
publication  of  the  catalogue  page 
makes  good  business  paper  copy 
even  though  dealers  do  not  cut 
it  out  and  paste  it  in  their 
catalogues. 

Another  plan  that  appears  to  be 
increasingly  anployed  is  to  use 
business  paper  advertisements  to 
get  a  house-organ  message  across 
to  the  trade.  This  is  a  compara- 
tively new  idea  that  is  undoubted- 
ly destined  to  be  widely  used'. 

Evidently  there  are  many  ways 
to  economize  in  the  use  of 
paper  without  detracting  from  the 
effectiveness  of  one's  printed  mat- 
ter. Like  many  other  problems, 
when  faced  buoyantly  and  posi- 
tively they  turn  out  to  be  a  bless- 
mg  in  disguise. 

Hosled  by  Google 
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1918 


shows  largest 
number  lines  food 
adyertisin  g  in 
the  history  of 


TODAY'S  HOUSEWIFE 
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"Send  for  Booklet 


HESE  six  words  that  appear  just 


above  the  firm  name  and  address  in 


your  advertisements  place  a  heavy 
responsibility  upon  your  booklet. 

The  best  description  of  your  goods  will  never 
perfectly  describe  them.  The  best  picture  will  never 
completely  represent  them. 

To  be  sure  that  your  booklet  gives  the  kind  of  a 
description  that  will  increase  and  not  discourage  a 
prospect's  interest,  start  with  the  right  paper. 

To  help  every  printer  and  every  buyer  of  printing 
toward  the  use  of  the  right  paper  is  the  reason  why 
we  have  standardized  a  grade  of  Warren's  Standard 
Printing  Paper  to  fit  every  established  book-printing 
paper  need.  Each  has  a  definite  me^  a  definite  quality 
and  a  definite  name. 

That  you  may  have  before  you  in  handy  form  the 
various  grades  of  Warren's  Standard  Printing  Papers 
and  see  what  qualities  each  possesses  and  how  each 
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describing  our  Goods 

performs  under  actua! press-room  conditions,  we  have 
prepared  the  1918  Warren  Suggestion  Book.  Line 
cuts,  Bendays,  halftones,  color  plates,  and  engravings 
of  every  kind  and  combination  are  beautifully  repro- 
duced on  the  different  Warren  Standards. 

With  this  book  you  can  plan  your  booklet  with 
a  better  sense  of  security;  and  you  can  save  time  and 
trouble  in  its  execution.  It  is  a  Treasure  Book  of 
helpful  ideas  and  suggestions.  Sent  only  to  buyers  of 
printing;  to  printers,  engravers  and  their  salesmen 
who  write  for  it  on  their  business  letterhead. 

1918  Suggestion  Book 
Guides  You  Toward  Better  Printing 

Warren's  Cameo,  Warren's  Lustro,  Warren's  Cumberland 
Coated,  Warren's  Warrentown  Coated,  Warren's  Silkote, 

Warren's  Printone,  Warren's  Library  Text,  Warren's  Olde 
Style,  Warren's  Cumberland  Super  Book,  Warren's  Cum- 
berland Machine  Book— these  Warren  Standards  are  shown 
in  such  a  way  as  to  guide  you  toward  the  Warren  Goal 
of  Better  Printing. 

S.  D.  WARREN  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 

"Cottjtattt  Excellence  of  Product"  .  . 
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The  Measure  of  Selling  Power 

We  notice  in  looking  over  the  ad- 
vertisements of  newspapers  in  the 
journals  devoted  to  the  business  of 
publicity  an  infinite  variety  of  reasons 
advanced  as  justification  for  the  solici- 
tation of  the  advertisers'  patronage. 

One  newspaper  bases  its  appeal  for 
advertising  on  the  wealth  and  intel- 
lectuality of  its  readers.  Another 
rests  its  claim  on  the  volume  of  its 
circulation.  Another  points  to  the 
number  of  lines  of  advertising  it  car- 
ries as  a  superlative  inducement.  An- 
other pleads  its  popularity  among 
farmers.  Another  urges  the  small  loss 
in  circulation  it  sustained  when  it  re- 
cently advanced  its  price.  Another 
boasts  of  .the  antiquity  of  its  origin: 
and  so  on. 

We  do  not  challenge  the  weight  of 
any  of  these  appeals  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  business  man  who  wants  to 
so  place  his  advertising  in  the  news- 
papers that  it  will  bring  him  the  maxi- 
mum of  returns  at  the  minimum  of 
cost.  But  all  of  them  sidestep  the 
point  of  primary  importance.  The 
selling  power  of  a  newspaper  is  first 
of  all  measured  by  its  influence.  The 
prospective  advertiser  wants  to  know 
above  all  things  whether  or  not  the 
newspaper  that  bids  for  his  patronage 
has  infliience  enough  to  induce  its 
readers  to  buy  his  goods. 

"The  Record"  is  satisfied  to  be 
judged  by  this  test.  Its  influence  is 
making  inoney  for  seasoned  and  satis- 
fied advei-tisers.  Ask  them.  And  then 
let  "The  Record"  show  you  how  it 
can  put  its  influence  to  work  for  you. 


The  editorial  here  reproduced  is  one  of  the 
daily  talks  on  advertising  which  appear  in 

The  Philadelphia  Record 
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"Digging  in"  for  Peace 

Pipe  Manufacturer  Is  Advertising  Heavily  Now  to  Hold  Markets  the  War 
Handed  Over  to  Him  Conditionally 


WILLIAM  DEMUTH  &  CO., 
large     manufacturers  of 
smoking  pipes,  have  just  started 

the  largest  advertising  campaign 
in  their  history.  It  includes :  Copy 
in  a  dozen  or  more  national  pub- 
lications ;  posters  in  a  score  of 
cantonment  cities ;  copy  in  forty- 
two  Canadian  daily  newspapers ; 
copy  in  a  list  of  fifty-seven  college 
publications ;  copy  in  all  leading 
export  papers. 

The  campaign  for  this  year  an- 
ticipates an  appropriation  of  more 
than  $100,000— over  twice  that 
of  last  year.  The  motives  and 
aims  behind  this  campaign  are  sig- 
nificant in  view  of  war  conditions 
and  future  aspects  of  world 
markets. 

This  concern  has  been  adver- 
tising for  a  number  of  years,  cen- 
tering its  efforts  mainly  on  a 
single  number  of  its  line,  the 
Wellington,  to  carry  along  the 
name  and  triangular  trade-mark 
of  the  firm.  It  has  pushed  the 
Wellington  steadily,  and  by  fea- 
turing certain  styles  of  this  brand 
it  has  been  enabled  to  correct 
some  abuses  and  loose  methods 
hitherto  obtaining  in  the  pipe 
field. 

One,  for  instance,  was  the  mat- 
ter of  indiscriminate  style  infla- 
tion. Without  any  apparent  rea- 
son other  than  trade  fancies,  it 
had  been  the  custom  in  the  trade 
from  season  to  season  to  offer 
novelties  in  a  given  line  of  pipes. 
These  styles  were  rarely  more 
than  slight  variations  on  existing 
shapes,  and  were  simply  sops  for 
a  trade  demanding  "something 
new,"  despite  the  fact  that  the 
average  pipe  smoker  runs  to  defi- 
nite standard  shapes.  Thus  it 
came  that  a  certain  line  carried 
as  many  as  ninety  different  num- 
bers, although  a  fraction  of  these 
would  contain  the  smoker's  idea 
of  the  pipe  he  wants. 

This  sort  of  thing  had  its  own 
come-back.   Pipes  are  sold  main- 
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ly  through  jobbers,  and  no  job- 
ber could  afford  to  carry  a  suf- 
ficiently broad  selection  of  all  the 
lines.  The  multiphcation  of  styles 
began  to  represent  a  considerable 
waste  in  manufacturing  and  sales 
effort.  Things  came  to  a  pass 
where  it  became  necessary  to  in- 
augurate definite  reforms,  and  the 
only  way  suggesting  itself  was  to 
try  to  take  the  pipe  business  out 
of  the  novelty  line,  and  reduce 
it  to  a  staple  basis,  under  which 
the  jobber  could  afford  to  carry 
and  push  a  complete  line. 

SUCCESSFUL    IN    REDUCING  SIZE  OF 
LINE 

A  few  years  ago  the  company 
began  to  try  to  cut  down  the 
number  of  styles  in  a  given  line 
to  a  group  of  twenty-four.  It  fea- 
tured certain  of  these  models  in 
the  Hand  Made,  one  by  one,  and 
mentioned  the  fact  that  the  line 
carried  twenty-four  of  these 
standard  shapes  in  various 
grades  and  at  various  prices. ' 
This  weeding  out  process  was 
also  applied  to  its  other  lines. 
While  the  looked-for  reduction 
to  the  standard  has  not  been  at- 
tained in  all  cases,  the  company 
has  succeeded,  as  one  instance,  in 
reducing  its  Brighton  line  from 
ninety  styles  to  thirty-six. 

This  in  the  main  is  the  adver- 
tising course  the  company  has  fol- 
lowed'; to  push  the  Wellington 
by  name  as  a  company  leader,  and 
to  standardize  the  pipe  business 
so  far  as  it  was  able. 

So  far  as  its  advertising  objec- 
tives had  these  limits,  they  have 
been  satisfactorily  attained,  says 
G.  R.  Wilson,  general  sales  and 
advertising  manager  of  the  com- 
pany. The  company  has  some 
5,000  jobber  representatives,  and 
through  their  salesmen  and  its 
own  investigations  it  is  confident 
that  the  Wellington  is  the  pipe 
most  asked  for  by  name  in  the 
world  to-day. 
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from  those  who  regard  a  pipe 
critically  and  consider  the  money 
put  into  a  pipe  as  a  real  invest- 
ment to  be  made  with  care. 

Thus  it  has  been  that,  despite 
a  fifty  per  cent  duty  on  imported 
pipes,  the  English  manufacturer 
has  had  the  upper  hand  in  sales 
in  this  country  of  the  better 
grades  of  pipes.  Even  in  cheaper 
grades,  because  of  expert  and 
cheaper  labor,  he  has  been  able 
t6  compete  favorably  in  value 
offered  with  American  goods. 
Here  and  there  in  America  a 
pipe  maker  might  earn  a  reputa- 
tion for  quality  pipes  that  assured 
him  of  a  profitable  volume  of 
business  at  prices  equal  to  those 
on  imported  goods.  A  firm 
named  Erlich  &  Kop£  of  Boston 
for  years  has  been  making  a  line 
of  meerschaum  pipes  that  compete 
to  good  advantage  with  the  higher 
priced  imported  products. 

But  the  American  pipe  manufac- 
turer has  been  generally  contented 
to  go  after  volume  business  in 
cheaper  machine-made  pipes. 

The  war  has  changed  things  for 
the  pipe  business,  just  as  it  has 
for  practically  every  other  hne  of 
business.  In  the  first  place,  the 
British  and  French  importations 
were  heavily  curtailed,  both  be- 
cause of  increased  home  demands 
and  decreased  output  occasioned 
by  a  shift  of  labor  and  produc- 
tion facilities  to  war  work.'  Some 
pipes  are  coming  from  abroad,  but 
in  small  quantities. 

NOW  IS  A  LOGICAL  TIME  TO  INCREASE 
SALES 

At  the  same  time  the  habit  of 
pipe  smoking  is  on  the  increase 
in  this  country,  particularly  since 
our  own  entry  into  the  war.  Va- 
rious reasons  are  given  to  account 
for  this.  One  is  that  the  econ- 
omy wave  has  hit  the  smoker. 
Another  is  that  the  great  amount 
of  advertising  done  for  pipe  to- 
baccos, showing  various  types  of 
connoisseurs  relishing  their  pipes, 
has  been  as  good  a  thing  for  the 
pipe  business  on  the  whole  as  for 
the  particular  brands  being  ad- 
vertised. Still  another  is  that 
comfort  committees,  wives,  sis- 
ters, mothers,  sweethearts,  smoke 


funds,  etc.,  in  making  up  com- 
fort kits  for  the  men  in  the  serv- 
ice usually  include  pipes.  Re- 
tailers say  that  women  have  been 
purchasing  smoking  tobacco,  not 
by  the  few  ounces,  but  by  pounds 
at  a  time  to  send  overseas  and 
to  cantonments. 

This  situation  has  given  the 
American  manufacturer  a  gilt- 
edged  opportunity  to  revolution- 
ize his  business,  if  he  would.  And 
in  the  big  campaign  now  being 
conducted  by  Wm.  Demuth  & 
Co.  we  have  a  case  of  a  manu- 
facturer who  has  seen  his  chance. 

Up  to  recently,  as  remarked, 
this  house  had  featured  its  Well- 
ington pipe  in  particular,  its 
trade-mark  in  general. 

But  the  Wellington  represents 
not  twenty  per  cent  of  the  com- 
pany's pipe  business.  It  has  a 
long  line  ranging  in  price  from 
as  low  as  five  cents  to  as  high  as 
$6. 

Recognizing  that,  despite  its 
good  hold,  the  Wellington  is 
nevertheless  limited  in  its  appeal 
as  measured  by  the  whole  market, 
Wm.  Demuth  &  Co.  are  setting 
out_  to  change  the  pipe-buying 
habits  of  the  country.  They  are 
definitely  seeking  to  get  the 
American  pipe  buyer,  whether  he 
have  seventy-five  cents  or  $5;  to 
ask  for  their  pipes  by  the  com- 
pany's trade  name,  its  initials. 

It  is  still  featuring  its  Welhng- 
ton  to  a  large  extent,  but  much 
of  its  copy  is  directed  straight  at 
the  triangle  and  letters  trade- 
mark, and  emphasizes  them  as  the 
mark  of  quality. 

It  has  taken  the  war  to  show 
us  that  our  manufacturers  are 
pretty  well  capable  of  jumping 
into  a  breach  made  by  an  inter- 
rupted flow  of  imports,  to  fill  the 
gap.  It  will  take  peace  to  dis- 
cover how  far  they  have  gone 
in  planning  to  hold  the  business 
thus  handed  to  them  on  a  platter, 

Wm.  Demuth  &  Co.  might  have 
been  content,  to  take  the  flood  of 
demand  occasioned  by  the  cur- 
tailment of  pipe  imports  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  and  let  it  go  at  that. 
They  .  have  chosen  to  view  the 
situation  more  analj^ically^ — as  an 
opportunity  for  the  future  as  well 
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as  an  immediate  but  possibly 
temporary  benefit. 

It  is  significant  that  the  com- 
pany's previous  advertising  has 
helped  it  in  its  present  situation. 
By  definitely  setting  out  to  cut 
down  style  inflation  it  has  tended 
to  make  things  so  that  the  jobber 
can  carry  a  line  of  pipes  more 
nearly  complete  and  of  much 
greater  average  value  than  he 
could  think  of  formerly.  The 
materials  scarcity  and  the  neces- 
sity for  eliminating  wasteful  prac- 
tices further  assisted  the  company 
in  cutting  the  range  of  styles 
closer  to  its  looked-for  standard. 
Wellingtons  used  to  sell  for 
as  low  as  twenty-five  cents. 
Seventy-five  cents  is  now  the  low- 
est price  named  in  the  copy. 
With  trade  conditions  on  a 
healthier  basis  than  ever  before, 
its  present  campaign  starts  out 
under  most  favorable  auspices. 

It  is  aiming  now  to  make  its 
present  prosperous  market  condi- 
tion, based  on  temporary  circum- 
stances, more  permanent.  When 
the  war  ends  the  westward  flow 
of  English  and  French  pipes  will 
start  again.  By  that  time  this 
company  through  its  advertising 
expects  to  have  carved  out  a  place 
for  its  trade-mark  in  the  quality 
pipe  market  alongside  the  best 
that  the  Old  World  can  produce. 
Whether  it  will  or  not  is  for  the 
future  to  decide.  The  point  is, 
if  is  makii^  the  effort. 

Truck  Sales 

Managers  Organize  Na- 
tional Association 

THE  National  Association  of 
Motor  Truck  Sales  Managers 
will  meet  at  Buffalo  on  Novem- 
ber 15  and  16.  This  association 
was  formed  as  the  result  of  a 
suggestion  by  J.  E.  Tracy,  gen- 
eral sales  manager  of  the  Ster- 
hng  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Milwau- 
kee. The  officers  are :  President, 
J.  E.  Tracy;  first  vice-president, 
H.  T.  Boulden,  vice-president 
S  el  den  Motor  Sa-les  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  second  vice- 
president,  W.  D.  Rightmire, 
secretary  Winther  Motor  Truck 


Co.,  Winthrop  Harbor,  III,;  Sec- 
retary, E.  T.  Herbig,  general 
sales  manager  Service  Motor 
Truck  Co.,  Wabash,  Ind. ;  treas- 
urer, A.  R.  Fernald,  truck  sales 
manager  Willys-Overland  Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio;  executive  secre- 
tary, J.  M.  Carney,  Milwaukee. 

Membership  in  the  association 
will.be  limited  to  the  sates  man- 
agers of  representative  truck 
manufacturers.  The  association's 
object  will  be  in  a  broad  way  to 
advance  the  interests  of  its 
members  by  boosting  road  im- 
provement propositions,  making 
surveys  of  trade  conditions  in 
certain  states  or  communities 
and  giving  service  to  the  truck 
owner.  Concrete  evidence  of  the 
association's  activities  is  seen  in 
the  campaign -it  has  been  waging 
in  Illinois  in  behalf  of  the  pro- 
posed state  bond  issue  for  good 
roads.  The  Highway  Industrial 
Association  in  Washington  has 
asked  the  truck  sales  managers  to 
co-operate  in  various  other  good 
roads  bond  issues. 

The  association  members  say 
they  expect  a  big  increase  in  their 
business  after  the  war.  They  are 
proceeding  on  the  basis  that  rnuch 
of  the  countr3r's  freight  will  be 
transported  on  motor  trucks.  It 
would  not  surprise  them  at  all 
to  see  motor  truck  transports 
given  regular  routes  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  country  and  placed 
on  schedule  time.  Right  now  the 
association  is  working  on  a  plan 
to  develop  inter-city  freight 
haulage  on  an  organized  basis. 

A  speakers'  .bureau  also  is  be- 
ing organized.  This  will  supply 
speakers  for  industrial  conven- 
tions and  will  work  in  behalf  of 
the  truck  manufacturing  business 
in  general,  not  for  specific  trucks. 


Ira  Fleming  Now  Marketing 
Manager  of  Geo.  P.  Ide 
&  Co. 

Ira  Fleming,  who  for  several  years 
has  been  advertising  manager  of  George 
P.  Ide  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  shirts 
and  collars,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  has  been  made 
marketing  manager  of  the  company.  He 
will  direct  selling  activities  both  domes- 
tic and  foreign,  including  advertising. 
Before  going  to  Troy  Mr,  Fleming  was 
with  the  American  Milling  Company, 
New  York.  ^ 
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SEBD  ALL  REMITTANCES  TO  CASHIER  Or  THE  WOHLO 


OFFICES  IN  GREAIEBJIEW  VOBK. 

»A1N  OFFICE,  won  LD  BUI  LDIHO. PARK  BOW 
UPTOWN  DfFICt,  COR  aS*-  5T.  a  BflOA&WAY 
NIBLEM  QfFICE,E43  W£5T  [E5T-5TBEEI 
NEW  YORK  HROni  OFFICE,  aoa  east  lagT-STBEEI 

"1317  FOLTOM  STRCCT 

TCL.tOOO  BCEKMAN 


MWNOTFtCE  KOT.    1.  1Q18. 


On  the  OBPREPAREDHESS  of  AdTertlaers . 

Dear  Salw  Uaaager: 

THEE  HOUSE  decldea  to  adTertise.  You  are  orer^Joyedl 

Pot  years  you  have  worked  along  without  adTertisine, 
studying  advertising,  hoping,  praying  for  adTertiaing. 

You  are  promised  TEES  Bia  HBXFt 

StopI    Don't  cheer  prematurely.      Are  you  "in  on" 
the  plan  of  campaign?     Hare  you  worked  the  territory  in 
iriiich  the  advertising  will  appear,  thoroughly,  hit-or-mlsa. 
or  not  at  all?    ~"  

Have  you  been  given  time  to  secure  representative 
dealer  distribution  before  oopy  is  releasel? 

If  not ,  hold  UP  the  appropriation---  unless  the 


oeoaaion  demands  an  QP^^STtlsiST  CAUPAIGH  now  or  neverl 

If  the  advertising  falls,  you  may  get  no  more. 

If  the  advertising  is  only  half  suooeseful.  you  will 
oe  cheated  of  your  full  sailes  reward. 

Insist  that  advertising  must  work  hand  In  glove  with 
selling-— that  you  know  tbut  adv«Fi8lng  is  Selling. 

Do  not  let  your  House  he  stampeded  into  print  today. 
Just  heoauee  you  haVe  permission  to  spend  some  money .~13l; 
hy  waiting  thirty  or  sixty  dayd  you  oaa  make  your  first 
advertising  a  whirl.«ind  suboeee. 

Insist  upon  postponement  suid  "get  busy".      Take  the 
^P*Q  yo^r  oonfidenoa.      If  Hew  York  is  your  twrrT 
tory,  ask  us  how,'        nrite,  wire  or  telephone. 

Veiy  truly  yours, 

^  THE  i™y^  WORLD'S 

MEEtCKAHDISm  JfJ^AR'Simnt, 
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Advertising  and  Government  Con- 
trol of  Industry 

Reconstruction  Period  Should  See  Private  Management  Fight  to  Re- 
establish Itself 

By  Samuel  O.  Dunn 

Editor  of  the  Railway  Age,  New  York 


FOR  some  years  before  this 
country  became  involved  in  the 
■great  war  there  was  a  strong  tend- 
ency for  the  Government  to  as- 
sert more  and  more  control  over 
industry.  This  tendency  was  most 
.marked  in  (he  field  of  railroads 
and  public  utilities,  but  was  begin- 
ning to  be  felt  in  many  other 
fields. 

Since  the  United'  States  entered 
the  war  we  have  witnessed  an  in- 
crease of  Government  control,  and 
even  Government  operation,  of  in- 
dustries, which  is.  wholly  unpre- 
.cedented  in  our  history.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  fixed  the. prices  which 
must  be  paid  and  accepted  for 
Vfh^at  and  steel  and  coal.  It  has 
;  exercised  its  authority  to  grant 
^priority  in  the  furnishing  of  fuel, 
transportation,  etc.,  to  force  con- 
cerns out  of  some  lines  of  manu- 
facture and  into  others.  It  has 
regulated  the  supply  of  labor  de- 
voted to.  different  classes  of  in- 
idustry.  It  has  assumed  the  com- 
plete operation  of  the  telegraph, 
the  telephone  and  the  railroad  sys- 
■tems.  This  is,  of  course,  but  a 
very  incomplete  enumeration  of 
the  steps  the  Government  has 
taken  in  exercising  a  more  ex- 
tensive and  intensive  authority 
over  industry  during  the  war. 

Measures  of  this  kind  have  been 
adopted  upon  the  ground  that  they 
are  necessary  in  order  to  enable 
this  country  to  perform  effectively- 
its  part  in  the  war.  Now,  every- 
body perceives  that  this  war  is  a 
struggle,  not  merely  between  the 
armies  at  the  front,  but  also  be-  ■ 
tween  economic  resources  and 
organizations  behind  the  front, 
and  that  in  order  to  marshal  our 
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economic  resources  in  the  prompt- 
est and  best  way,  and  to  bring 
them  to  bear  upon  the  enemy  with 
the  greatest  effect,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  Government  should 
assume  and  exercise  a  very  great 
deal  of  authority  and  control  over 
industry  in  practically  all  of  its 
branches.  Furthermore,  those  who 
it  was  necessary  should  exercise 
the  final  judgment  as  to  the  ex- 
tent and  the  degree  of  Govern- 
ment control  which  were  necessary 
were  of  course  those  who  were 
in  charge  of  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  Recognizing  this  fact,  the 
American  people  have  submitted 
to  the  increased  Government  con- 
trol with  a  cheerful  alacrity  which" 
has  been  somewhat  surprising, 
though  most  gratifying. 

WHAT  IS  BACK  OF  THE  POLICY? 

However,  there  has  been  noth- 
ing in  the  situation  which  has 
made  it  either  irnpossible  or  un- 
desirable for  intelligent  citizens 
to  scrutinize  with  keen  eyes  the 
motives  which  apparently  have 
prompted  the  adojJtion  of  these 
various  measures,  or  to  observe 
with  keen  interest  the  results 
which  have  been  obtained.  Those 
who  have  scrutinized  the  motives 
of  those  in  authority  have  not  al- 
ways been  able  to  convince  them- 
selves thaf  all  of  the  policies  which 
have  been  adopted  have  been  sug- 
gested solely  by  the  desire  to  help 
win  the  wan.  For  gxample,  offi- 
cers of  the  Postoffice  Department, 
including  the  present  Postmaster 
General,  have  for  years  been  ad- 
vocating Government  ownership 
of  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
lines.  In  the  midst  of  war  a 
strike  was  threatened  on  the  tele- 
graph lines.  According  to  the  best 
information  the  effects  on  the  tele- 
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Shut  the 

Door" 

and  Dx Crane 
S  lammed  It 


Sid  Said  "Shut  the 

Door" 
and  Dn  Crane 

Slammed  it 

(Dr.  Prank  CraTie,  whose  sermona  t»  type  are  ajftttUeettad  to  hundr^de  <^ 
paptTM  and  read  hy  mUUons  of  readers,  shows  how  The  Amariean  Magaane 
gets  over  with  Jtim.J 

rAM  interested  in  The  Am^can  Maga- 
zine more  than  in  any  other  publication  of 
^  the  kind  that  makes  a  supposedly  popu- 
.  lar  appeal;  that  is,  the  kind  with  lurid  . 
covers^  war  screams,  continued  stories,  lov6 
stories,  detective  stories,  and  everything,  be- 
cause the  editor  of  it  seems  to  have  grasped 
the  idea  upon  which  I  fondly  imagined  I  had 
a  sort  of  patent  right;  to  wit;  namely: 

"The  people — plain,  common  hoi  pplloi — 
like  Philosophy  and  Religion  if  you  can  give 
it  to  them  without  making  it  too  poky  and 
without  asking  them  to  join  anything. 

"The  antecedent  of  the  pronoun  'it'  here 
being  'Philosophy  and  Religion'  which  are 
one,  very  much  as  H  and  O  are  one  in  HsO, 
"Sid  says — pardon  the  familiarity — John 
M.  Siddall,  the  Editor,  calls  himself  that— Sid 


s^ys,  foE  instarw^i  in;  a  r^ent  isisjie;  soiriething 
about  what  a  feat  it  is  to  be  able  *to  shut  the 
door  of  the  mind  against  an  intruding  idea.  * 
,  "Fir^t,  1  wish  to^^  that  to  find  a 

^nagazine  editor  who  knows  that  people  are 
^  Jntarested  in  that  sort  of  statement  as  they 
are  in  beauty  secrets  and  baseball,  is  like  find- 
ing a  parson  who  cut$  loose  and  says  some- 
thing that  you  remember  till  Tuesday. 

*'For  you  and  I  have  been  trying  all  3tt6ng 
to  bar  nienjial  intruders  and  to  keep  our 
gossip-loving  nrund$  strictly  to  the  business 
in  hand.  It's  hard  to  think  things  through 
without  being  sidetracked; 

"When  we  are  working  away  at  an  idea 
Along  comes  another  idea,  walks  in  without 
knocking  and  says,  'Aw,  come  on,  let's  go 
out  and  play! '  and  out  we  go  and  the  work 
is  undone. 

''Whoever  gives  us  a  happy  phrase,  wIk>- 
ever  utters  for  us  a  dumb  conviction,  has 
done  us  a  real  service. 

"Since  I  read  that  sentence  of  Sid's  I  have 
arisen  and  slammed  my  mind's  door  in  the  face 
of  a  dozen  pestering  interruptions,  I  have  done 
more  and  better  work  with  my  alleged  mind. 

"It  is  as  if  1  had  hired  an  efficiency  expert 
to  speed  up  my  think- works,  ^ 


*  *We  sometimes  say  people  do  not  thinkv 
Everybody  thinks  enoughj  for  they  are  thiiSc- 
ing  all  the  time  they  are  not  asleep. 

"The  trouble  is  that  our  thinking  is  too 
discursive.  Our  mind  is  like  a  roomful  ot 
chattering  schoolgirls.  The  efficient  thinker 
does  not  think  more  than  others,  but  his 
thoi^hts  are  disciplined.  He  knows  how  to 
make  one  stand  backandanothercoiheforward. 

"And  what  we  call  clean  thinking.morality, 
purity  and  all  that,  is  it  not  simply  prompt- 
ness and  courage  to  shut  the  mind's  door  in 
the  face  of  certain  intruding  ideas? 

"Talk  some  more,  Sid.  Help  bring  the  secrets 
of  the  temple  out  into  the  street,  for  no  truth 
is  too  deep  for  the  much-despised  crowd  to 
relish,  if  you  can  only  say  it  cleverly  enoughs " 

—Reprinted  from  "Daatoeraeyt**  JDr.  Frank  Otom^m  new  magtaine 
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sraph  service  would  not  have  been 
serious.  The  telephone  service, 
apparently,  would  not  have  been 
interfered  with  at  all.  Neverthe- . 
less,  this  threatened  strike  was 
made  the  ground  for  the  Govern- 
ment taking  over  the  operation  of 
all  the  telegraph  lines  and  the 
principal  telephone  systems.  Per- 
sonally, I  do  not  believe  that  there 
was  any  justification  for  taking 
over  the  telephone  lines  as  a  war 
measure.  On  the  contrary,  it 
would  appear  that  war  conditions 
were  made  a  pretext  for  adopting 
a  policy  which  the  present  Post- 
master General  favored  before  the 
war  began. 

Take,  again,  the  case  of  the  rail- 
ways. I  believe  that  the  adoption 
of  Government  control  of  opera- 
tion, together  with  guarantees  of 
financial  return,  had  become  nec- 
essary to  Secure  the  co-ordinafed 
operation  of  the  railways  which 
the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  and 
the  anfi-poolihg  law  prohibited 
and  to  save  many  companies  from 
bankruptcy.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  do  not  believe  it  was  either  nec- 
essary or  desirable  as  a  war  meas- 
ure to  disrupt  the  organizations 
df  the  railways  as  has  been  done, 
and  to  substitute  what  is  actually 
Government  operation  fpr-  What 
was  at  the  start  and  what  is  still 
called  Government  control.  Many 
things  have  been  done  on  the  rail- 
ways which  seem  to  have  been 
done,  not  so  much  to  help  win 
the  war,  as  to  render  it  difficult 
to  return  the  railways  to  private 
operation  after  the  war. 

However,  while  we  are  justified 
in  "  criticising  things  done  by  our 
Government  during  tiie  war  which 
we  do  not  believe  should  be  done, 
at  the  same  time  it  is  our  duty  as 
citizens,  once  the  Government  has 
adopted  policies  in  relation  to  the 
conduct'of  the  war,  to  give  it  our 
loyal  support  in  order  that  these 
policies  may  be  so  carried  out  as 
to  do  the  least  harm  and  the  most 
good.  This  has  been  the  course 
followed  by  practically  all  the" 
business  papers  of  the  country. 
The  business  press  has  no  pc- . 
casion  for  regretting  or  apologiz- 
ing for  what  it  has  said  and  done. 
We  do  not  know  how  .long,  tiie 


war  will  last.    It  may  end  soon. 
It  may  continue  for  months  or 
even  for  years.  The  business  press, 
is  in  a  peculiarly  good  position  to  ' 
exert  an  influence  in  favor  of  the 
more  complete  mobilization  and  . 
the  more  effective  use  of  the  in- 
dustrial resources  of  the  country. 
We  should  miss  no  opportunity 
and  spare  no  effort  to  further  these 
ends.    We-  have  seen  the  great 
business  leaders  of  the  country — 
Baruch,    Schwab,    Repogle,  Mc- 
Roberts,  Hurley,  Tripp,  Lamont 
and  many  others — respond  zeal- 
ously, energetic-ally  and  with  all 
their  ability  to  the  appeal  of  the  ■ 
Government  for  their  assistance.  ' 
The  exatqple  which  they  have  set 
is  one  which  it  is  only  appropriate ' 
and  patriotic  ,  that   the  business 
press  shouM  follow. 

TIME  TO  TAJCE  THOUGHT  FOH-TO-M-OR- 
BOW  ■ 

Talking  note,  however,.,. as;  we.'' 
must,  of  the  fact  that  many  of 
the    policies    whiqh    have    been  ; 
adopted  by  the  Government  in  re-  '■ 
lation  to  business  during  the  war 
are  but  an  extension  on  a  vastly 
increased  scale  of  policies  which 
were  being  more  and  more  wide- 
ly applied  before,  and  taking  note 
.  also  of  the  fact  that  they  repre-i':, 
sent  the  application  to  business  of 
a  cdntrol  more  stringent,  wide-  ■ 
spread  and  pervasive  than  we  ever 
knewi  we  should  not  refrain  frorn'' 
beginning  to  raise  and  discuss  the 
question  of  the  extent  to  which 
similar  policies  may  and  should 
be  considered  applicable  after  the 
war. 

Already  other  countries  which 
are  participating  in  the  great 
struggle  are  making  plans  for 
economic  reconstruction  after  it  is 
over.  Since  they  have  been  in  the 
war  longer  than  we  have  been,  il 
appears  probable  that  they  will 
need  more  economic  reconstruc- 
tion work  than  we  will.  Anyone 
who  looks  around  him,  however, 
will  see  that  even,  our  conditions 
are  now  very  different'  from  what 
they  .  were  eighteen  months  ago. 
Theref or:e,  our  need  for  the  study 
of  the  problen^s  of  reconstruction, 
although  not  so  great,  perhaps,  As 
-■tllat^bf  30*06  other  countries,  is 
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nevertheless  ,  very  great.  Two 
plans  for  making  Uie  necessary 
study  already  have  been  sug- 
gested. One  is  the  appointment 
of  a  commission  by  the  President, 
the  other  the  creation  of  a  com- 
mission by  Congress  to  be  com- 
posed of  members  of  both  houses. 

There  doubtless  are  many  ques- 
tions which  should  be  considered 
by  such  a  body.  A  very  impor- 
tant one,  for  example,  is  as  to 
what  steps  should  be  taken  to  in- 
sure that  our  millions  of  return- 
ing soldiers  will  find  those  places 
in  industry  where  they  will  be  able 
to  do  best  for  themselves  and  at 
the  same  time  contribute  most  to- 
ward the  welfare  of  their  country. 
It  appears  altogether  probable, 
however,  that  the  question  which 
in  importance  will  overtop  all 
others,  both  in  the  mind  of  any 
commission  which  may  be  appoint- 
ed and  in  the  mind  of  the  Ajneri- 
can  public,  will  be  what  general 
relations  should  be  established 
after  the  war  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  industry.  It  will 
probably  be  desirable,  while  we 
are  readjusting  ourselves  to  the 
conditions  of  peace,  for  some  of 
the  Governmental  agencies  which 
have  been  created  as  war  meas- 
ures to  retain  a  certain  amount  of 
control  over  industry  until  the 
process  of  readjustment  has  pro- 
ceeded far  enough  to  permit  these 
agencies  to  be  withdrawn  without 
causing  any  violent  dislocation  of 
business.  But  what  general  di- 
rection, if  these  agencies  are  kept 
more  or  less  in  control,  should 
they  try  to  give  to  the  tendencies 
operating  toward  determining  the 
future  relations  between  Govern- 
ment and  business  ?  What  general 
policy  should  any  commission  on 
reconstruction  which  may  be 
created  attempt  to  get  adopted  as 
regards  this  most  important  mat- 
ter? These  are  questions  of  the 
utmost  importance. 

QUESTION  OF  OWNERSHIP  IN  THE 
BALANCE 

It  seems  to  be  that  the  funda- 
mental question  as  regards  the  fu- 
ture relations  between  Government 
and  business  which  we  are  going 
to  have  to  settle  after  the  war,  is 


the  question  whether  we  are 
going  back  to  the  policy  of  private 
ownership  and  management  of  in- 
dustries generally,  or  are  going  to 
embark  upon  a  policy  which  will 
amount  practically  to  state  social- 
ism. There  is  being  carried  on  in 
this  country  a  very  strong  and 
widespread  propaganda  for  the 
public  ownership  and  management 
of  railroads,  telegraphs,  tele- 
phones, public  utilities,  coal  mines, 
steamships  and  many  other  things. 
Some  of  the  advocates  of  this  pol- 
icy try  to  persuade  themselves  that 
it  would  not  be  socialism.  Ex- 
perience shows,  however,  that 
every  step  which  is  taken  in  this 
direction  causes  other  steps  to  be 
taken  which  were  not  originally 
intended,  and  therefore  the  more 
industries  the  Government  ac- 
quires and  operates  the  stronger 
will  be  the  demand  for  it  to  ac- 
quire and  operate  others.  Now, 
the  very  definition  of  socialism  is 
Government  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  the  means  of  production, 
distribution  and  exchange.  There- 
fore, it  matters  not  by  what  name 
you  call  it,  the  fact  is  that  the 
more  you  extend  the  policy  ol 
Government  ownership  and  man- 
agement the  more  closely  you  ap- 
proximate to  socialism. 

This,  however,  is  merely  quib- 
bling over  names.  What  the 
American  people  really  want  to 
know  is  not  whether  a  certain 
policy  should  be  called  socialism, 
but  whether,  first,  greater  effi- 
ciency in  the  production,  and,  sec- 
ond, greater  equity  in  the  distri- 
bution of  wealth  probably  would 
be_  obtained  under  private  owner- 
ship and  management  of  indus- 
tries, under  Government  ownership 
and  management  of  industries,  or 
under  some  system  of  private 
ownership  and  management  sub- 
ject to  Government  control.  .  .  . 

Stringent  Government  control 
reduces  the  opportunities  and  the 
prizes  and  therefore  the  incentive 
to  high  endeavor,  while  Govern- 
ment operation  almost  completely 
destroys  them.  The  Postoffice 
Department  was  the  largest  busi- 
ness actually  managed  by  our 
Government  until  recently.  Do 
you  realize  that  the  largest  salary 
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is  carrying  the  largest 
number  of  advertisers 
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This  is  One  Reason  Why 

ZanesvillCi  Ohio^  is  perhaps  the  most  distinctive 
Morning  Newspaper  town  in  the  United  States. 

For  many  years  The  Times  Recorder  (now  the  sole 
Morning  paper),  which  was  started  as  a  co-operative  con- 
cern by  Union  Printers,  35  years  ago^  had  as  a  Morning 
competitor  the  present  evening  paper,  both  morning 
papers  employing  union  printers;  while  the  sole  evening 
vaper  {since  deceased)  was  a  non-union  paper.  Under 
these  unusual  circumstances  the  workingmen  ALL  became 
habitual  morning  paper  readers.  Special  atteniion  was 
given  to  EARLY  DELIVERY  so  that  the  morning  paper 
could  be  read  by  the  workingman  before  he  went  to  work. 
This  still  obtains,  with  the  result  that  the  workingman 
has  been  the  bulwark  of  The  Times  Recorder's  remark- 
able circulation  throughout  more  than  a  generation,  in 
addition  to  the  classes  who  ordinarily  prefer  a  morning 
paper. 

The  original  evening  paper  in  Zanesville  died  a  linger- 
ing deaths  and  its  place  has  been  taken  by  the  original 
morning  paper  which  finally  quit  trying  to  keep  the  pace 
set  by  the  Times  Recorder  in  the  morning  field  and,  fol- 
lowing the  line  of  least  resistance,  dropped  into  the  even- 
ing field  in  easy  competition  with  the  slowly-expiring 
pioneer  evening  paper.  The  Times  Recorder  was  thus 
left  as  sole  legatee  of  a  situation  created  by  years  of  in- 
tense morning  paper  rivalry  during  which  the  people  of 
all  classes  and  political  affiliations  habitually  read  the 
morning  papers. 

This  helps  to  explain  why  The  Times  Recorder  now 
goes  regularly  into  nineteen  out  of  twenty  homes  in 
Zanesville  and  four  out  of  five  in  the  villages  and  on  the 
rural  routes  of  the  Zanesville  trading  territory,  making 
the  use  of  any  other  medium  wholly  unnecessary.  It  is 
represented  in  the  National  Advertising  field  by  Robert 
E.  Ward,  225  Fifth  Avenue^  New  York,  and  Mailers  Bldg., 
Chicago. 
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paid  even  to  an  assistant  postmas- 
ter general- is  only  $5,000  a  year? 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  first-class 
men  are  seldom  developed  in  the 
Postoffice  Department,  and  that  as 
soon  as  they  develop  they  leave 
it?  Now,  since  business  papers 
get  most  of  their  readers  among 
the  aspiring  and  progressive  men 
in  industry,  it  necessarily  follows 
that  anything  which  tends  to  re- 
duce the  opportunities  afforded  to 
such  men  in  industry  will  t^d  to 
reduce  the  possible  number  of 
readers  that  business  papers  can 
get. 

HOW  WOULD  ADVERTISING  FARE? 

A  much  more  important  ques- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  busi- 
ness paper  publishers  is  the  effect 
which  increased  Government  con- 
trol or  operation  of  industry 
would  have  upon  advertising. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  general  tendency  would 
be  sharply  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  advertising  done.  Take  the 
case  of  the  railways  and  of  the 
concerns  which  sell  equipment  and 
supplies  to  them,  for  example. 
Under  private  management  the 
railways  spent  approximately  $9,- 
000,000  a  year  for  advertising. 
One  of  the  first  things  the  Gov- 
ernment did  after  taking  them 
over  was  to  reduce  advertising  ex- 
penditures by  about  $7,000,000  a 
year.  Advertising  was  one  of  the 
means  which  the  railways  used  in 
developing  and  competing  for 
business.  Since  Government  oper- 
ation stopped  all  competition  and 
even  emulation  between  different 
roads,  it  naturally  resulted  in  the 
abolition  of  the  advertising  re- 
sulting from  competition  and 
emulation- 
Government  operation  of  the 
railways  has  not  resulted  as  yet 
in  a  reductipn  of  the  advertising 
done  by  concerns  selling  equip- 
ment and  supplies  to  the  railways. 
Probably,  however,  this  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  railway 
equipment  and  supply  companies 
are  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  railways  will  likely  be 
returned  to  private  management 
and  see  that  it  is  wise  to  keep  their 
names  and  the  qualities  and  merits 


of  their  goods  as  prominently  be- 
fore railway  officers  as  ever.  Gov- 
ernment operation  has,  however, 
resulted  in  the  adoption  of  two 
policies  which,  if  made  perma- 
nent, probably  would  tend  to  re- 
duce the  advertising  in  the  rail- 
way equipment  and  supply  field. 
One  of  these  is  that  of  standardi- 
zation. It  has  been  applied  thus 
far  only  to  cars  and  locomotives, 
but  of  course,  standardization 
tends  tq  cause  all  engaged  in  a 
particular  line  of  manufacture  to 
make  practically  the  same  thing 
m  the  same  way,  and  this  nat- 
urally tends  toward  a  reduction 
of  advertising.  .  .  . 

Again,  Government  operation  of 
the  railways  has  resulted  in  a 
partial  '  centralization  of  pur- 
chases. Now,  of  course,  centrali- 
zation of  purchases  tends  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  purchases  and 
therefore  tends  to  reduce  the  in- 
centive to  advertise  in  order  to 
reach  purchasers.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  neither  standardization  nor 
the  centralization  of  purchases 
has  been  carried  far-enough  on  the 
railways  to  render  it  safe  or  de- 
sirable, especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  railways  probably 
will  be  returned  to  private  man- 
agement, for  railway  equipment 
and  supply  concerns  to  reduce 
their  advertising,  and  this  the 
leading  concerns  see.  But  the 
tendency  towards  standardization 
and  centralization  has  been  mani- 
fested, and  the  effects  which  these 
policies  would  tend  to  produce  in 
the  long  run  is  plain. 

But  are  such  policies  as  stand- 
ardization and  centralization  of 
purchases  naturally  incidental  to 
increased  Government  control  of 
operation  of  industries?  There  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  they 
are.  The  points  of  view  of  the 
business  man  and  the  Government 
official  necessarily  are  widely  dif- 
ferent. The  business  man  is  al- 
ways trying  to  work  out  methods 
which  will  enable  him  to  render 
a  service  or  make  a  commodity 
cheaper  or  better  than  any  of  his 
competitors.  He  does  not  care 
for  uniformity  because  uniformity 
would  mean  that  the  service  he 
rendered  or  the  thing  he  made 
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would  be  no  cheaper  or  better 
than  those  of  his  competitor. 
Whatever  may  be  the  immediate 
results,  in  the  long  run  the  re- 
sults of  the  emulation  and  com- 
petition of  business  men  spell 
progress — a  progress  which  . means 
not  only  success  to  business  men, 
but  increased  well-being  for  the 
public.  •  .  . 

It  is  consistent  both  with  the 
selfish  interest  and  the  patriotic 
du^  of  business  papers  to  use 
their  influence  against  any  tend- 
ency which  may  be  manifested 
after  the  return  of  peace  to  ex- 
tend Government  operation  of  in- 
dustry or  to  maintain  drastic  con- 
trol of  industry.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  relations  between 
Government  and  business  should 
not  be  in  the  future  as  close  as,  or 
even  closer  than,  they  have  been 
in  the  past.  The  maintenance  of 
close  relations  between  Govern- 
ment and  business  after  the  war 
will  be  not  only  desirable,  but 
necessary,  in  the  interest  of  all. 
But  a  close  relationship  between 
Government  and  business  under 
which  Government  takes  manage- 
ment entirely  out  of  the  hands  of 
business  men  or  exercises  over 
business  a  control  which  is  one- 
half  espionage  and  one-half  re- 
pression, is  one  thing,  while  a 
close  relationship  under  which 
Government  exercises  a  control 
over  business  for  the  reasonable 
protection  of  the  public,  and  at 
the  same  time  deals  with  business 
sympathetically,  constructively  and 
helpfully,  to  the  end  that  better 
business  may  be  used  to  promote 
the  public  welfare — that  is  a  very 
ditferent  thing.  The  relationship 
of  espionage  and  repression  is 
what  we  usually  have  had  in  the 
past.  The  relationship  which  we 
ought  to  have  in  the  future — the 
relationship  which  will  be  best  for 
business  and  best  for  the  public — 
would  be  a  relationship  under 
which  the  ownership  and  manage- 
ment of  industrial  concerns 
would  be  left  in  private  hands; 
under  which  the  Government 
would  encourage  emulation  and 
competition  between  concerns  in 
the  same  line  insofar  as  they 
would  do  good  and  co-operation 


between  such  concerns  beyond  the 
point  beyond  which  competition 
results  in  waste  and  loss  of  eco- 
nomic power;  and  under  which 
the  Government  would  so  hold  the 
balances  in  weighing  the  respec- 
tive claims  of  capital  and  labor 
that  each  of  them  would  prosper 
in  proportion  to  its  contribution 
to  the  national  production.  .   .  . 


Important  Reconstruction  Con 
ference  Coming 

Plana  for  assembling  at  Atlantic  City, 
December  4,  5,  and  6,  all  members  of 
the  country's  more  than  300  industrial 
war  service  committees  for  a  great  war 
emergency  and  reconstruction  confer- 
ence have  been  announced  by  the  War 
Service  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States. 

The  meeting  will  bring  together  from 
2,000  to  3,000  industrial  leaders  to  dis- 
cuss problems  that  have  arisen  with 
the  war.  National  councillors  of  the 
Chamber,  representing  the  more  than 
1,100  commercial  and  industrial  organi- 
zations which  comprise  its  memberahip, 
will  meet  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

.The  main  purposes  of  the  conferences 
will  be  the  determination  of  practical 
methods  wherehy  industry  may  co-oper- 
ate still  more  dosely  with  the  Govern- 
ment through  a  more  centralized  scheme 
of  organization.  This  probably  can  be 
accomplished  best  by  the  creation  of 
a  federation  of  al!  the  war  service  com- 
mittees. Questions  of  reconstruction, 
too,  will  be  taken  up. 

Reconstruction  Meeting  for 
Business  Paper  Editors 

The  War  Editorial  Conference  com- 
posing the  trade,  class  and  technical 
press  of  Chicago,  has  called  a  confer- 
ence of  business  paper  editors  of  Amer- 
ica to  meet  in  Chicago,  December  5  and 
6  to  consider  ways  and  means  of  help- 
ing the  country  prepare  for  business 
reconstruction  after  tiie  war. 

It  is  expected  that  several  leadii^  men 
of  the  nation  will  address  the  confer- 
ence. James  W.  Gerard,  former  Am- 
bassador to  Germany,  has  agreed  to  be 
present  and  tentative  acceptances  to  ap- 
pear on  the  programme  have  been  re- 
ceived from  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
Edward  N.  Hurley  and  Charles  M. 
Schwab.  A  number  of  chambers  of  com- 
merce have  indorsed  the  meeting  and 
have  expressed  an  intention  of  sending 
delegates.  Geor^  H.  Gushing,  editor 
of  the  Black  Dtamond,  is  cbau-man  of 
the  arrangemetit  committee. 


Ross  vi'ith  "Practical  Farmer" 

John  D.  Ross  has  been  made  western 
representative  of  the  Practical  Farmer, 
Philadelphia.  His  headquarters  will  be 
in  Chicago. 
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Price  Cutting  in  the  British  Market 

Prices  Arc  Maintained  as  a  Rule,  Except  in  the  Big  Co-operative  Societies, 
Which  Cut  Indirectly — Attitude  of  Some  Manufacturers 

By  Val  Fisher 

Of  London,  England 


[Emtokiai.  Note. — This  is  a  more  ex- 
tended statement  of  the  phases  of  price- 
cutting  in  English  .co  operative  societies, 
discussed  in  articles  by  Albert  Son- 
nichaen,  appearing  in  Printers'  Ink, 
issues  of  May  9  and  16,  1913.] 

PRICE  cutting  is  more  rampant 
in  Britain  than  in  the  United 
States,  but  it  takes  a  different 
form.  In  the  latter  country  I 
understand  that  the  big  depart- 
ment and  chain  stores  are  the 
worst  offenders.  In  Britain,  with 
one  notable  exception,  the  depart- 
ment stores  sell  branded  and  ad- 
vertised lines  at  the  prices  fixed 
by  the  manufacturers.  Chain 
stores  rarely  touch  these  goods, 
and  private  traders  are,  on  the 
whole,  very  loyal  to  the  system, 
but  we  have  in  the  co-operative 
system  a  method  of  price  cutting 
practically  unknown,  I  believe,  in 
the  United  States. 

In  view  of  the  announcement 
that  the  labor  unions  in  New 
York  planned  to  open  a  million- 
dollar  retail  store  to  be  operated 
on  a  similar  system,  American  ad- 
vertisers will,  I  think,  be  particu- 
larly interested  in  learning  how 
the  system  affects  advertising  in 
the  British  market, 

Brieiiy,  the  co-operative  system 
of  trading  is  this :  A  group  of  con- 
sumers form  a  society  or  associa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  buying  all 
the  goods  they  require  first  hand, 
distributing  among  themselves  at 
market  rates  and  dividing  the 
profits  by  paying  a  dividend  in 
proportion  to  their  purchases. 
They  aim  first  at  eliminating  the 
middle  man,  then  (by  manufactur- 
ing for  themselves)  the  manufac- 
turer. The  system  was  introduced 
into  Britain  in  1844  by  a  group  of 
industrial  workers  in  the  cotton 
spinning  district.  They  called 
their  organization  the  "Rochdale 
Pioneers  Co-oper<ative  Society." 
The  members  provided  the  work- 
ing capital  by  subscribing  one  or 
more  £1  share.    Their  example 
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was  quickly  followed  by  other 
groups,  then  the  retail  societies 
formed  a  wholesale  society,  of 
which  they  became  shareholder 
members.  The  wholesale  society 
bought  for  all  the  retail  organiza- 
tions and  returned  its  profits  to 
retail  units  as  dividends  of  their 
purchases. 

To-day  we  have  in  the  British 
Isles  1,350  retail  societies  with 
a  share  capital  of  $235,766,000 
(equal  to  $67  per  member).  Over 
three  and  a  half  million  house- 
holders— one  in  thirteen  of  the 
total  population — are  members  of 
these  retail  societies.  They  own 
approximately  6,000  retail  stores, 
having  a  turnover  of  $605,000,000; 
they  draw  55.23  per  cent  of  the 
goods  they  sell  from  their  own 
wholesale  societies,  of  which  there 
are  three,  English,  Scottish  and 
Irish. 

WHOLESALE    SOCIETIES  OPERATE 
NUMEROUS  FACTORIES 

These  wholesale  houses,  fami- 
liarly known  as  the  "C.  W.  S.," 
operate  their  own  bank,  have  their 
own  flour,  cotton  and  woollen 
mills,  jam,  soap,  biscuit,  polish, 
boot  and  shoe,  lard  and  other 
factories;  they  farm  over  5,000 
acres  of  land,  own  a  line  of ' 
steamships,-  run  a  big  insurance 
department,  and  own  tea  gardens 
and  coffee  plantations.  In  1917 
the  trade  of  the  three  C.  W.  S. 
was  $336,061,805.  The  English 
C.  W.  S,  alone  had  a  turnover  of 
$165,000,000,  the  largest  items  be- 
ing butter,  $23,780,000;  tea,  $6,- 
415,000;  flour,  $17,730,000;  bacon 
and  hams,  $9,100,000;  sugar,  $15,- 
040,000;  making  an  aggregate  of 
$70,000,000  for  these  five  food 
items  alone.  Their  mills  produce 
piece  goods  (apart  from  woollen 
cloth  and  ready-made  clothing) 
value  $10,820,000 ;  boots  value.  $3,- 
125,0001,  and  other  good's  in  pro- 
portion.   There  ares->in  addition. 
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121  co-operative  factories  not 
owned  by  the  C.  W.  S.  but  sup- 
plying goods  to  it. 

This  vast  trading  organization 
has  one  big  advantage  in  com- 
peting with  capitalistic  manufac- 
turers and  retailers;  its  units 
are  permitted  to  trade  without 
the  pajTnent  of  income  tax, 
which  all  ordinary  trading  con- 
cerns are  compelled  to  pay. 

Here  then  you  have  a  system 
doing  a  big.  slice  of  the  trade  of 
the  country,  and  this  is  how  it 
affects  the  advertiser  of  a  branded 
line  sold  to  the  consumer  at  a 
fixed  price.  John  Doe  puts  on 
the  market,  say,  a  new  breakfast 
food,  his  advertising  creates  for 
it  a  consumer  demand  among  co- 
operators  who  ask  for  it  at  their 
own  retail  store.  The  store  or- 
ders from  the  C.  W.  S.,  which  in 
turn  orders  from  John  Doe.  He 
is  glad  to  supply  if  they  will  sign 
his  price-maintenance  agreement. 
They  will  do  so,  but  although  the 
retail  stores  sell  at  the  iixed  price 
they  return  their  profit  to  pur- 
chasers in  the  shape  of  dividends 
—ranging  from  25  cents  to  $1.50 
per  pound  share.  If  John  Doe 
says  this  is  price  cutting  and~  re- 
fuses supplies,  he  automatically 
cuts  off  a  large  volume  of  pos- 
sible trade,  and  just  as  soon  as  the 
demand  for  his  goods  warrants  it, 
the  C.  W.  S.  produce  a  competi- 
tive article. 

You  will  best  grasp  the  signifi- 
cance of  what  this  system  means 
by  comparing  some  English  towns 
with  cities  of  similar  size  in 
America.  Imagine  Milwaukee 
with  one  such  society  having  43,- 
804  members  and  a  turnover  of 
$8,531,783;  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
has  a  smaller  population  and  one 
of  its  two  societies  claims  these 
figures.  Or  take  Albany,  N.  Y., 
and  imagine  it  containing  forty- 
two  such  societies  with  an  aggre- 
gate membership  of  44,000  receiv- 
ing dividends  on  their  purchases 
ranging  from  55  cents  to  $1.05  on 
$5.00,  as  is  the  case  in  Hudders- 
field,  Ei^land. 

I  recently  put  a  series  of  ques- 
tions to  thirty  big  national  adver- 
tisers in  Great  Britain.  These  in- 
cluded firms  of  both  British  and  , 
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American  origin.  The  goods  sold 
included  household  commodities, 
packed  and  bottled  foods,  etc., 

branded  textiles,  cameras,  watches', 
pens,  gramophones,  and  other 
lines,  all  sold  at  fixed  prices  and 
covering  all  classes  of  buyers. 
The  questions  asked  were: 
^  1.  Are  your  branded  and  adver- 
tised lines  sold  in  co-operative 
stores  ? 

2,  Do  you  sell  direct  to  the  re- 
tail societies  or  to  the  C.  W.  S., 
or  both? 

3.  Do  you  allow  the  "dividend" 
to  be  paid  on  your  fixed  retail 
selling  price? 

HOW  ADVERTISERS  IN  BRITAIN  TREAT 

THIS  PRICE  CUTTING 

Twenty-one  British  firms  sell 
both,  direct  or  through  the 
C.  W.  S.  and  allow  the  dividend 
to  be  paid  on-  their  fixed  prices. 

Three  firms  of  American  ori- 
gin have  adopted  the  same  prac- 
tice. 

Four  iirms  of  American  ori- 
gin each  making  a  simple  specialty 
sold  at  a  fixed  price  and  doing  no 
business  through  wholesalers  or 
jobbers,  refuse  to  supply  co-oper- 
ative societies  because  of  price- 
cutting. 

One  British  manufacturer,  who 
has  made  a  great  success  with  a 
line  selling  at  a  fixed  price,  re- 
ports that  he  sells  to  retail  soci- 
eties wh6  will  give  a  guarantee 
not  to  pay  the  dividend  on  his 
lines. 

One  British  firm  reports  that  it 
ceased  to  supply  co-operative 
stores  several  years  ago  owing  to 
price  cutting.  The  C.  W.  S.  be- 
gan to  manufacture  a  substitute, 
yet  retail  societies  whose  mem- 
bers insist  on  the  original  article 
surreptitiously  f  obtain  supplies 
from  jobbing  houses. 

Several  of  my  correspondents 
point  out  that  their  trade  with  the 
"system"  is  very  small  compared 
with  that  of  private  traders.  Of 
course  the  whole  policy  of  the 
"system"  is  to  push  goods  of  its 
own  make,  practically  everything 
it  manufactures  being  a  substitute 
for  the  goods  of  some  advertiser. 

British  advertisers  are  divided 
in  opinion  on  this  subject.  Some 
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Better  Gunnery 

"The  Merchandising  Triumvirate  does  the  heavy 
cannonading,  the  Advertising  Agency  provides  the 
barrage,  the  Printing  Counsel  plows  through  with 
machine  gun  fire,  and  the  Salesman  goes  over  the 
top." — From    The  Barometers  of  Business.  " 

OUR  business  is  Direct  Advertising — we  operate  the  machine 
guns  of  merchandising.  We  have  achieved  big  results  for 
manufacturers  all  over  the  United  States,  not  because  we  supplied 
ammunition,  but  because  we  know  just  where  to  aim  and  because 
we  hit  accurately. 

With  salesmen  gone,  in  many  cases  it  is  necessary  for  the 
machine  guns  not  only  to  plow  through  with  fire,  but  to  go  over 
the  top.  With  less  man  power  and  with  Government  restrictions 
on  paper,  it  Is  necessary  to  use  more  brain  poiver. 

This  means  greater  thought,  sounder  knowledge  in  prepara- 
tion of  Direct  Advertising,  finer  accuracy  in  lists,  and  100  per 
cent  pulling  power  in  copy  and  illustration. 

The  Bert  L.  White  Direct  Illuminated  Method  produces 
Mailing  Campaigns  that  have  been  found  supremely  desirable  by 
concerns  like  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  the 
Studebaker  Corporation,  die  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works,  Amiour 
and  CompUiy,  and  many  others. 

' '  The  Barometers  of  Business ' ' — a  book  we  have  just  published — 
analyzes  today's  tnerchandising  problems  of  the  manufacturer, 
explains  in  a  new  way  the  influence  of  Direct  Advertising,  and 
shows  in  a  manner  you  will  find  convincing  why  our  Research, 
Service  and  Production  departments  have  made  good  with  the 
policy  of    Consider  the  ether  fell<nv  first.  " 

^^The  Barometers  of  Business"  is  free  for  the  asking  to  business 
of&cials  and  advertising  executives.    Write  for  it  to^y. 

Bert  L.  White  Company 

Originators  and  Producers  of 

Illuminated  Campaign  Material 

for  Sales  and  Promotion  Purposes 

1215-27  Fullerton  Avenue,  Chicago 
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hold  that,  provided  the  goods  are 
sold  at  fixed  prices,  it  is  no  con- 
cern of  theirs  as  to  how  the  profits 
are  disposed  of.  Others  condemn* 
the  system,  both  on  account  of 
what  they  consider  is  the  unfair 
advantage  that  the  free-from-in- 
come  tax  co-operation  has  over 
the  private  trader,  and  on  account 
of  the  price  cutting.  Of  the  Brit- 
ish houses  whose  replies  to  my 
questions  show  that  they  condone 
the  system,  I  would  say  that  in 
many  cases  they  were  trading 
with  the  stores  before  the  sys- 
tem of  fixed  prices  was  adopted, 
and  apparently  since  the  private 
traders — ^the  only  body  who  could 
bring  any  pressure  to  bear  upon 
them — do  not  take  any  steps,  they 
are  content  to  let  well  alone. 

ATTITUDE  OF  AMERICAN  FIRMS 

I  append  some  of  the  remarks 
'of  some  of  my  correspondents  on 
this  point. 

A  firm  of  American  origin  selling  a 
packaged  food  in  practically  all  civilized 
countries,  and  which  has,  I  believe, 
fought  scores  of  actions  on  price  cutting 
in  the  United  States,  says:  "Our  goods 
are  sold  by  all  co-operative  stores  and 
the  dividend  paid  on  fixed  price."  (I 
would  here  say  that  the  C  W.  S.  built 
a  special  factory  to  make  a  competitive 
line  to  this.) 

The  Gramophone  Company  absolutely 
refuges  supplies  and  reports  that  sub- 
stitution is  rampant. 

The  Kodalc  Company  also  refuses 
supplies. 

The  lasersoU  Watch  Company  re- 
fuses supuies  and  complains  of  substi- 
tution. £.  S.  Daniels,  European  head 
of  this  concern,  expresses  himself  as 
being  very  stron^y  opposed  to  this  sys- 
tem of  trading. 

One  of  the  most  successful  British 
advotisers  of  modern  times  states  "The 
Co-Op.  movement  is  antagonistic  and 
destructive  to  all  proprietary  lines.  Its 
principles  contain  within  themselves  the 
ultimate  destruction  of  free  merchan- 
dising and  unlimited  distribution,  to- 
gether with  the  effacement  o£  person- 
ality, individuality  and  local  enterprise." 

To  American  readers  such  in- 
difference to  price  cutting  as  1 
have  described  must  seem  strange, 
as  also  must  the  lack  of  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  private  retail- 
ers. It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  system  com- 
menced sevenly-four  years  ago 
and  had  already  secured  a  strong- 
hold before  the  introduction  of 
price  maintenance. 


British  manufacturers  and  re- 
tailers appear  to  have  taken  the 
co-operative  system  of  trading  as 
a  necessary  evil.  The  capitaUstic 
manufacturer  has  preferred  to 
extend  his  trade  on  the  line  of 
least  resistance  rather  than  com- 
bine with  his  fellows  to  put  the 
system  out  of  business.  Lest  you 
should  think  that  all  the  trade  of 
this  country  is  done  by  the  co- 
operative societies,  L  would  say 
that  in  every  branch  of  both  re- 
tailing and  manufacturing,  much 
larger  businesses  have  been  built 
up  in  a  far  shorter  time  by  capi- 
talistic interest.  Those  adver- 
tisers in  Britain  who  do  really 
stand  behind  their  price  maintain- 
ing schedule  feel  that  they  have 
a  legitimate  grievance  against  the 
press  of  the  country,  particularly 
newspapers  in  provincial  centres 
which  have  given  the  system  mudi 
free  publicity  by  reporting  their 
meetings,  the  opening  of  new. 
stores,  periodical  progress,  etc. 

The  co-operative  system  of 
trading  has  spread  to  practically 
all  European  countries.  Russia 
has,  or  had,  40,000  societies  with 
12,000,000  members.  France,  Ger- 
many and  Italy  each  have  a  larger 
number  of  retail  societies  than 
has  England ; .  but  the  system  in 
all  these  coimtries  differs  mate- 
rially from  the  British  system  in- 
asmuch as  they  have  no  central 
buying  organizations  to  correspond 
to  our  C.  W.  S.,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  goods  they  handle 
are  bought  in  the  open  market. 

In  practically  all  these  countries 
the  movement  tends  to  become  a 
political  one.  In  England  the 
trade  union  organizations  are 
making  a  strong  effort  to  gain 
control,  and  the  co-operative  so- ' 
cieties  plan  to  run  many  candi- 
dates for  Parliament  at  the  next 
election. 


French  Leaves  "Advertising  & 
Selling" 

George  French,  who  was  editor  of  Ad- 
i/ertmns  News,  New  York,  for  about 
two  years  and  who  since  the  consoHda-' 
^on  of  the  publication  with  Advertising 

Selling  has  continued  in  tliat  position, 
has  resigned  and  is  now  with  the  Im- 
porters' Guide.  His  successor  on  Adver- 
ttiing  &  Sellmg  has  not  been  appointed.- 

Hosted  by  Google 


Advertising  Canada's  Second 
Victory  Loan 


Preliminary  Campaign,  In  Advance  of  Period  in  Which  Bonds  Are  Sold — 
The  Intensive  Selling  Campaigns  Is  Now  in  Full  Progress 


CANADA'S  Second  Victory  though  perhaps  its  employment 
Loan— the  Fifth  War  Loan —  will  be  more  economical,  due  to 
was  unostentatiously  launched  the  more  perfect  organization  the 
early  in  September.  So  quiet  and  past  four  loans  have  produced, 
conservative  were  the  first  moves  The  advertising  appropriation  as 
made  that  very  few  people  not  formerly  will  be  administered  by 
directly  connected  with  the  Loan  the  Canadian  Press  Association, 
work  were  aware  that  the  great-  Inc.,  which  in  turn  is  the  client  of 
est  financial  drive  in  the  history  the  composite  agency  formed  for 
of  Canada  had  begun.  That  re-  this  work  by  the  Canadian  Asso- 
sult  was  hot  a  mishap,  it  had  ciatlon  of  Advertising  Agents, 
been  planned  to  happai  just  that  All  press  publicity  is  being- 
way.  handled  by  this  composite  agency 
Four  previous  campaigns  have  in  its  offices  in  Toronto.  Poster 
produced  their  lessons  and  per-  and  other  forms  of  publicity  are 
haps  the  most  outstanding  lesson  handled  by  the  Dominion  Pub- 
learned  was  that  of  keeping  the  hcity  Committee,  also  of  Toronto, 
growth  of  the  public's  interest  The  Press  Publicity  Campaign 
and  participation  Uniform  from  '  is  divided  into  two  parts;  paid 
first  to  last.  This  makes  for  display,  and  press  news  and 
easier  work,  harraoOT,  confidence,  feature  service.  The  paid  dis- 
and  is  mighty  good  for  general  play  campaign  is  divided  into 
business  during  the  loan-raising  three  appeals;  first,  to  practise 
period.  The  economic  loss  from  thrift,  second,  educational  copy 
the  partial  suspension  of  the  na-  on  the  loan  itself,  third,  direct 
tion's  regular  business  is  a  serious  selling  copy  during  the  subscrip- 


nationai  gain.  Thus  in  starting  The  composite  agency  formed 
the  new  Victory  Loan  campaign  by  the  C.  A.  A.  A.  is  in  charge 
in  an  unostentatious  manner,  and  of  a  committee  composed  of  the 
developing  it  in  intensity  as  the  following;  J.  E.  McConnell, 
drive  progresses,  the  nation  is  Pres.  C.  A.  A.  A.  and  McConnell 
educated  to  save  and  actuated  to  and  Fergusson,  Chairman ;  J.  P. 
buy  in  a  constant,  swelling  stream  Patterson,  Norr is- Patterson,  Lim- 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  min-  ited;  A.  J.  Denne,  Smith,  Denne  & 
imize  as  far  as  possible  the  in-  Moore,  Limited;  C.  T.  Pearce,  A. 
evitable  interruption  to  the  regu-  McKim,  Limited;  E.  Desbarats, 
lar  trade  and  commerce  of  the  Desbarats  Advertising  Agency ;  C. 
country.  T.  SoltMnon,  Advertising  Service 
In  floating  this  Loan.  Canada  is  Co,  and  Adam  Smith,  R.  C.  Smith 
confronted  with  a  prodigious  task  &  Son,  Secretary. 
The  amount  officially  asked  for  AH  copy  used  in  the  paid  Vic- 
is  $350,000,000,  though  the  real  tory  Loan  campaign  as  well  as 
objective  is  $500,000,000  and  the  book  of  suggested  advertise- 
more.  This  must  come  from  a  ments  for  donated  space  has  been 
total  population  of  seven  and  a  prepared  by  the  copy  division  of 
half  millions  ■  this  composite  agency.  The 
Once  more  paid  advertising  Chief  of  this  division  is  John  P. 
space    will    be    liberally    used,  McConnell   (not  cpiinected  with 


By  Harold  C.  Lowrey 


thing  that  actually  results  in  a 
national  loss  despite  the  fact  that 
the  success  of  the  Loan  itself  is  a 


tion  period. 
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any  agency)  who  wrote  many  of 
the  ads  for  former  loans.  Under 
him  are  the  following  agency 
men,  C.  T.  Solomon,  Advertising 
Service  Company ;  Harry  Can- 
telson,  Baker  Advertising  Agency; 
Harry  Tandy,  Smith,  Denne  & 
Moore,  Limited,  and  William  G. 
Colgate,  Norris-Patterson,  Limited, 

When  written,  the  copy  had  a 
great  barrage  of  "blue 
pencils"  to  pass  be- 
fore it  appeared  in 
the  publications.  First 
the  Responsible  Com- 
mittee would  punch 
holes  in  it,  then  when 
revised,  -liie  Domin- 
ion Publicity  Com- 
mittee (the  selling  or- 
ganization of  bond 
and  financial  men) 
would  "correct"  it, 
and  then  the  C.  P.  A. 
would  look  it  over 
before  finally  sub- 
mitting it  to  the  Fi- 
nance Minister  for 
the  last  okay. 

This  year  one  pleas- 
ing and  .efficient  in- 
novation is  the  prepa- 
ration of  local  copy 
for  the  various  prov- 
inces. This  will  have 
the  effect  of  bringing 
home  to  each  prov- 
ince its  part  in  the 
nation's  business.  The 
copy  in  the  educa- 
tional section  is  en- 
deavoring to  show 
the  country  just  how 
and  where  the  Loan 
will  be  used  and  the 
relation  the  success 
of  the  Loan  has  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  people  who 
are  buying  bonds. 

The  circus  method,  the  heart- 
throb appeal,  the  slacker  and  the 
revenge  means  of  selling  have  all 
been  employed  in  past  loans  but 
their  effectiveness  has  long  since 
past.  This  year's  campaign  is 
one  of  simon-pure  "reason-why" 
appeal  in  which  facts  are  made  to 
convince  Canadians  that  Victory 
bonds  must  be  bought  in  order  to 
keep  business  going  ahead  on  an 
even  keel.    The  foundation  of 


absolute  confidence  must  be  care- 
fully laid,  for  one  out  of  every 
six  or  seven  of  Canada's  entire 
population  must  be  induced  to 
buy  bonds.  That  means  bringing 
out  the  hidden  savings  as  well 
as  the  development  of  new  savers. 
The  idea  of  bond  investment  as  a 
method  of  preparing  for  a  rainy- 
day  must  be  inculcated  into  a  lot 


Canada  CAN  and  WILL 

ON  July  31,  1918,  Canadians  had  on  de- 
posit  irv  banks  more  than  a  billion  and 
a  hall  dollars— that  was  $160,000,000  more 
than  was  on  deposit  on  die  same  date 
in  1917. 

AnJ,  in  itif  mcjnlime,  Ciimdians  had  inueMtd  SM5.. 

OOO.OOO  in  rh=  Vii-oT  Loin  19\:.  Brsiiffs  rh.it  Ihcy  hij 
i0Llj:l[i;M,iJW,BI)5iv[)r'h  of  rrsi^iiLial  jnd  r! u n i cip ^ I  bond!. 


llli- 


sccumiil.KfJ  S48S.C[10,i:a(J  m  b™ii  jiid  ficr  SltO.UM.. 
000  in  csh  roo™  lhan  they  had  on  July  lisl,  1?17,  Thai 
repretenri  concrclc  accumuliied  WGallh. 

Cinidi  is  Khdoy  the  lichen  ewalry  in  Ihc  worU,  per 
npita. 

HetmrdEbt  perafhi  ii  hnrtr  than  tfiu  el  any  Mhei 
agbang  naun. 

Ss  anaii  uiHtoubtedh  hai  Hit  ihiEty  to  gver- 
mbKnbe  tliE  Victory  LrairiBIB. 

And  Canada  diusE  nunfiiUy  and  loyzlly  $kii>porl  ihe 
VjciuryU)3n  IBia.bwiluelbenEtiDii^]  sjhiy.  ihc  nitinnal 
honor  and  Ihe  prosperity  ol  the  country  jire  ai  sTikc. 

Canada"!  bltanMi  proaMfitv  it  necessary  to  the  miin- 
Rnance  d  Canada'i  wr  effirifncy. 

Gel  mtfy  to  overtubicrjbe  the  V1cti>ry  Lnan. 

BUY  VICTORY  BONDS 

and  hdp  to  get  others  to  buy- 
then  buy  some  more  yoursdf 


FKOVIITG  TO  CANADIANS  WBV  THEY  CAH  BUY  HOKE  BOITDS 


of  minds  where  the  idea  of  a  rainy 
day  fund  has  found  little  favor 
in  the  past. 

One  ad  reads  "Victory  Loan 
1917  Gave  British  Columbia  A 
New  Industry — As  a  direct  re- 
sult _  of  the  Victory  Loan  1917, 
British  Columbia  secured  a  new 
and  most  important  industry — 
aeroplane  timber.  The  Imperial 
Munitions  Board  has  under  con- 
tract and  in  operation  the  pro- 
duction of  nearly  a  quarter  bil- 
lion ifeet  of   Silver^  Spruce  at 

Hosled  byGOOgle 
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prices  the  highest  ever  paid  foi* 
timber  of  any  kind  in  this  pro- 
vince. Forty-five  camps  in  which 
thousands  of  well  paid  workmen 
are  employed,  are  in  opera- 
tion"— and  so  on. 

Another  is  headlined  "When 
You  Drive  Up  to  the  Elevator," 
and  deals  with  the  viewpoint  of 
the  grain  farmer. 

The  poster  campaign  comprises 
a  full  service  from  coast  to  coast 
and  is  being  handled  by  the  Poster 
Advertising  Association  of  Canada 
under  direction  of  the  Dominion 
Publicity  Committee. 

The  leading  poster  is  the  prize 
winning  picture  "In  Flanders 
Fields"  which  strikingly  depicts 
the  great  sacrifice  "over  there." 
One  of  the  first  posters  "lined 
up  for  the  Loan"  carries  to  an 
extreme  the  avoidance  of  the 
"Buy"  suggestion.  This  particu- 
lar piece  of  poster  copy  shows  a 
row  of  complacent  types  and  ng)t 
a  single  one  in  the  act  of  reaching 
for  pocket  or  check  books. 

The^  experiences  with  donated 
space  in  other  campaigns  brought 
about -the  suggestion  book  of  ad- 
vertisements which  the  Dominion 
Publicity  Committee  has  sent  out 
to  all  publications  for  the  use 
of  canvassers  in  the  solicitation 
of  donated  space.  In  this  way 
it  is  hoped  to  keep  the  copy  in 
the  donated  spaces  in  harmony 
with  the  general  campaign  and 
also  to  make  it  more  practical  for 
busy  merchants  to  assist  in  boom- 
ing the  Loan, 

This  year  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral of  Canada  will  present  to 
each  district  making  its  quota  an 
Honor  Flag  upon  which  a  golden 
Leaf  is  authorized  for  exceeding 
the  quota.  The  selling  period 
opened  October  28th  and  will 
continue  for  three  weeks.  In 
that  period  more  than  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  will  have  been  sub- 
scribed. In  1917  one  in  every 
9.62  of  the  population  bought 
bonds;  this  time  it  should  get 
down  to  nearly  one  in  every 
six. 


Wallace  B.  Blood,  formerly  manager 
of  the  Wallace  B.  Blood  Automatic 
Service  of  Chicago,  is  now  tecbnical  ad- 
vertising adrUer  of  t^e  Carl  M,  Gretn 
Company  of  Detroit, 


5'  INK 

Solving  Question  of  After-the 
War  Distribution 

Representatives  of  over  twenty-five  of 
the  country's  largest  manufacturing 
plants  met  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  recently 
to  discuss  problems  connected  vith  the 
distribution  of  merchandise  after  the 
war.  An  executive  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  direct  the  conference  and  to 
have  .charge  of  any  future  meetings. 
This  committee  consists  of  George  W. 
Hopkins,  general  sales  manager  of  the 
Columbia  Graphophone  Company,  New 
York,  chairman;  Charles  F.  Abbott,  di- 
rector of  sales  of  the  Celluloid  Com- 
pany, New  York,  secretary;  L,  C.  Rock- 
hill,  merchandising  manager,  Goodyear 
Tire  St  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  O,;  Fowler 
Manning,  general  sales  manager,  Win- 
chester Repeating  Arms  Co.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. ;  Norval  A.  Hawkins,  general 
sales  manager.  Ford  Motor  Car  Co., 
Detroit;  M,  B.  Kerr,  director  of  sales. 
Northwestern  Knitting  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
and  C.  E,  Steffey,  general  sales  man- 
ager, National  Cash  Register  Co.,  Day- 
ton, O. 

Among  the  companies  represented  at 
the  conference  were  the  following: 
Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland;  Do- 
mestic Engineering  Co.,  Dayton,  O.; 
Stein-Bloch  Co„  Rochester;  Gillette 
Safety  Razor  Co.,  Boston  ;  National 
Lead  Co.,  New  York;  Burroughs  Add- 
ing Machine  Co.,  Detroit;  Swift  &  Co., 
Chicago ;  Robert  H.  IngersoU  &  Bro.. 
New  York;  Florence  Mfg.  Co.,  Florence, 
Mass.,  and  Beaver  Board  Co.,  BufFalo. 


To  Manage  Advertising  of  Col- 
umbia Bicycles 

Wesley  R.  Warren,  has  been  appoint- 
ed advertising  manager  of  the  West- 
field  Manufacturing  Company,  Westfield, 
Mass.,  maker  of  Columbia  bicycles.  He 
succeeds  E.  A.  Malloy,  who  is  now 
advertising  manager  of  the  cantonment 
newspaper  at  Maaisui  Bturacks,  N.  Y. 


E,  D.  Gould  With  Repetti 

E.  D.  Gould  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral manager  of  Repetti,  New  York 
candy  manufacturer.  He  was  formerly 
sales  manager  of  the  Regal  Shoe  Com- 
pany and  more  recently  has  been  with 
Sherman  &  Bryan,  Inc.,  New  York. 


Joseph  H.  Worden,  Jr.,  With 
"Vogue" 

Joseph  H.  Worden,  Jr.,  formerly  with 
Metropolitan  Magazine,  New  York,  and 
more  recently  witt  Photoplay  Magazine, 
Ciiicago,  has  joined  the  eastern  adver- 
tising forces  of  the  Spanish  edition  of 
Vogue,  published  in  new  York. 


Howell  Leaves  Johns-Man- 
ville 

A.  R.  Howell,  who  has  been  adver- 
tising manager  of  the  H.  W.  Johns- 
Manville  Company,  New  York,  has  be- 
come associated  with  tjie  S.  K.  F.  Ad- 
ministrativc  ^o^p^^j.^(b^e.e  city. 
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m  ANY  FORM 
ARRIVES  RIGHT 

Foldwell  delivers  your  sales  message  to  its 
destination  clean  and  whole.  Your  selling 
story  will  be  backed  up  by  the  paper — every 
argument — each  headline.  Even  your  power- 
ful illustrations  will  retain  their  original 
strength  to  the  journey's  end. 

Remember — a  circular  torn  and  cracked  will 
not  produce  orders.  Your  prospect  will  not 
piece  together  your  sales  story  if  it  comes  to 
him  looking  more  like  a  jig-saw  puzzle  than 
a  perfect  reproduction  of  your  product  or 
service.  Foldwell  —  Coated  Book,  Coated 
Cover,  Coated  Writing — will  not  crack  when 
folded  with  or  against  the  grain.  Fold- 
well  protects  your  Direct  Advertising  from 
mailing  to  prospect. 

Let  us  send  you  Facts  and  Figures — our  book 
about  Foldwell — a  merchandising  story. 

Chicago  Paper  Companij 

Illinois 


—  CKica^o 


SCQ  South  WeSs  Street 
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COMMENCING  WITH  ITS 
NOVEMBER  ISSUE 

The 
New  France 

The  Recognized  Illustrated  Magazine 
of  Authority  on  Franco -American 
Relations 

will  be  distributed  to  newsdealers 
by  our  own  organization,  instead 
of  through  American  News  Com- 
pany branches.  If  you  wish  to 
act  as  Distributor  in  your  territory, 
write  or  wire  at  once.  If  not  al- 
ready allotted,  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  profitable  connection. 

CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT 

The  New  France,  Inc. 

220  West  Forty-second  Street 
New  York  City 

TELEPHONE:  BRYANT  5S06 

-  '    Hosled  by  Coogie 
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See  Need 
for  Public  Education  on 
Foreign  Trade 

Situation  is  One  of  Tendencies 
Only,  No  Definite  Policies  or 
Findings  Having  Yet  Been  Made 
— Government  to  Issue  Important 
Course  of  Instruction  in  Foreign 
Trade 


TENDENCIES  that  are  be- 
ginning to  crystallize  into 
a  definite  foreign  trade  policy  on 
the  part  of  this  country  were  dis- 
cussed broadly,  at  two  meetings 
of  export  managers  and  Govern- 
ment agents  in  New  York  last 
week. 

On  Thursday  evening,  October 
24,  there  was  a  large  meeting  of 
the  Export  Sales  Managers'  Club, 
at  which  Dr.  G.  E.  Snider,  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  Yor^, 
A.  V.  Edwards,  of  the  National 
City  Bank,  H.  C.  MacLean,  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Foreign 
&  Domestic  Commerce,  Walter  F. 
Wyman,  sales  and  export  man- 
ager of  the  Carter's  Ink  Co.,  and 
others  discussed  future  world 
market  conditions  provisionally. 

Dr.  Snider,  who  is  working  for 
the  Government  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  vocational  course  of 
education  in  foreign  trade,  told 
of  the  progress  already  niade  in 
the  preparation  of  text  books  for 
this  purpose.  There  will  be 
courses  in  foreign  trade  sales 
promotion,  export  technique, 
foreign  exchange,  foreign  credits, 
marine  insurance,  ocean  transpor- 
tation, ports  and  harbors,  etc. 

Mr.  MacLean  said  that  foreign 
trade  is  a  question  of  national 
necessi^,  and  that  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  the  situation  is 
the  point  of  view  we  are  going 
to  take  on  the  subject. 
_  He  mentioned  the  comprehen- 
sive efforts  being  made  by  the 
British  Board  of  Trade,  with  a 
hundred  commissions  appointed 
to  investigate  and  make  reports. 

"So  far,"  he  remarked,  "I  don't 
know  of  a  definite  measure 
adopted  as  a  result  of  these  re- 
ports. This  goes  further  to  show 
that  we  are  dealing  with  tenden- 


cies, rather  than  facts." 

He  pointed  out  a  new  tendency 
amoi^  the  British  to  form  com- 
binations, a  radical  departure 
from  the  individualistic  traditions 
of  that  country. 

Mr.  Edwards  gave  briefly  an 
outhne  of  methods  by  which 
American  manufacturers  can 
finance  foreign  trade,  and  told  of 
the  efforts  made  by  American 
banks  to  establish  branches  and 
service  bureaus  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, an  effort  stimulated  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  -Act. 

NATIONAL  TRADE  -  MARK  DISCUSSED 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Export  Di- 
vision of  the  New  York  Adver- 
tising Club  Wednesday,  October 
23,  Walter  F.  Wyman  as  chair- 
man objected  to  the  creation  ol 
a  national  trade-mark  for  use  in 
foreign  trade.  He  argued  that  it 
will  relegate  the  manufacturer's 
own  trade-mark  to  second  place 
in  importance,  thereby  lessening 
his  incentive  to  make  his  mark  a 
credit  to  himself  and  the  nation. 

If  the  Governmental  guarantee, 
he  said,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
certificate  of  origin,  it  is  no  more 
than  is  now  demanded  by  the 
countries  to  which  goods  are  ex- 
ported. Is  it  a  guarantee  that 
the  American  maker  will  live  up 
to  his  promises  to  the  foreign 
merchant  under  penalty  of  for- 
feiture of  right  to  use  the  trade- 
mark? If  so,  then  it  involves  far 
more  complicated  and  unwieldy 
machinery  for  its  enforcement 
than  a  Court  of  Foreign  Com- 
merce. If  it  is  a  guarantee  of 
quality,  how  will  it  take  care  of 
the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth 
grades  of  merchandise?  Germany 
has  spent  millions  to  wreck  the 
American  opportunity  for  export 
trade,  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
she  will  overlook  the  opportunity 
the  national  trade-mark  will 
oiTer? 

One  of  the  speakers  in  the  dis- 
cussion that  followed  made  the 
point  that  under  the  accepted 
definition  of  a  trade-mark  the 
symbol  used  can  only  apply  to 
goods  having  a  common  origin. 
Therefore,  he  argued,  there  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  a  national 

trade-mark.^^^,^^^,^G00gle 


Effect  on  Advertising  of  Limitation 
of  Styles  and  Sizes 

The  Advertisable  Possibilities  of  a  Simplified  Product 

By  S.  H.  Ditchett 

Editor,  The  Dry  Goods  Economist,  New  York 


IN  considering  the  degree  to 
which  the  simplification  of 
styles  tends  to  affect  us  as  pub- 
lishers of  business  papers,  it  is 
well  to  glance  at  some  of  the  re- 
sults of  simplification,  as  claimed 
by  the  War  Industries  Board.  I 
feel  that  such  a  review  ought  to 
be  prefaced  by  a  word  as  to  the 
care  which  seems  to  have  been 
exercised  in  making  the  changes 
finally  decided  to  be  necessary. 
As  an  example  of  this  attitude,  let 
me  refer  to  the  statement  I  heard 
Dr.  Garfield  make  at  a  recent 
meeting  in  Washington  as  show- 
ing that  no  hasty  action  had  been 
taken  in  connection  with  the  gas- 
oline conservation  order.  He  said 
that  the  suggestion  as  to  a  gasless 
Sunday  was  made  to  President 
Wilson  by  Representative  Sears 
and  was  sent  to  him  (Dr.  Gar- 
field) on  March  4.  At  that  time 
it  was  felt  that  there  was  no  need 
to  ask  the  people  to  save  gasoline. 
In  April  there  were  still  on  hand 
11,000,000  barrels  of  gasoline.  In 
August  the  quantity  was  7,800,000 
barrels,  and  it  was  the  decrease 
which  caused  the  action  by  the 
Fuel  Administration.  Even  this 
action  was  not  taken  arbitrarily 
by  the  Fuel  Administration,  but 
the  situation  was  put  up  to  a  com- 
mittee of  men  in  the  oil  industry. 

Similarly,  many  of  you  present 
know  better  than  I  do  as  to  the 
need  for  conservation  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry.  In  this  regard 
the  statement  was  made  at  the 
same  meeting  to  which  I  have  just 
referred  that  the  United  States  is 
supplying  not  only  its  own  metal 
needs  but  also  largely  those  of  our 
Allies,  Take  also  the  statement 
of  Secretary  McAdoo,  who  said 
at  the  same  meeting  that  vast 

Address  October  22,  before  the  Con- 
vention of  the  Associated  Business  Pa- 
pers, New  York. 
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quantities  of  rails,  locomotives 
and  cars  are  required  for  use  on 
the  war  front  in  France.  Besides 
the  destruction  of  material  by  en- 
emy shells,  every  advance  made  by 
our  troops  and  their  Allies  calls 
for  increased  material,  especially 
rails.  Not  only  is  there  a  heavy 
call  from  our  own  army  in 
France,  now  2,000,000  men  and 
over,  but  we  have  to  supply  our 
Allies.  Mr.  McAdoo  told  of  an 
order  for  locomotives  which  were 
almost  ready  for  delivery  for  our 
own  railroads,  but  at  that  moment 
he  received  a  cable  from  General 
Pershing  calling  for  locomotives 
in  a  hurry.  "I  sent  the  locomo- 
tives to  Pershing,  who  needed 
them  more  than  we  do,"  said  he; 
and  this  statement  was  greeted 
with  applause.  And  he  added, 
"When  you  understand  why  these 
things  are  necessary  they  are  not 
inconveniences ;  they  are  pleas- 
ures." 

And,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
War  Industries  Board  has  in  each 
case  striven  not  only  to  create  the 
understending  but  to  make  its  ex- 
planation absolutely  clear.  It  has 
consulted  with  members  of  each 
industry  affected,  obtained  their 
views  and  given  them  due  consid- 
eration. As  a  result,  there  has 
been  no  serious  criticism  as  to 
style  simplification  orders,  but  each 
has  been  accepted  as  being  based 
on  existing  conditions,  entirely 
necessary,  and,  therefore,  to  be 
cheerfully  complied  with. 

BUSINESS  PAPERS  HELPED  CONSERVA- 
TION DIVISION 

Now  as  to  the  claims  made  by 
the  Conservation  Division  of  the 
War  Industries  Board  as  to  re- 
sults produced  by  lessening  the 
number  of  styles.  In  the  .manu- 
facture of  woolen  and  worsted 
(Continued  on  Page  Si) 
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LOS  ANGELES  IS  PROSPEROUS 

There  are  241,303  savings  banks  de- 
positors in  Los  Angeles  in  a  ijopula- 
tion  of  607,587. 

The  shipyards  have  a  weekly  payroll 
of  $501,990. 

The  fish  canneries  and  other  industries 
at  Los  Angeles  Harbor  pay  out  in  wages 
every  week  $243,000. 

These  people  have  money  to  spend. 
They  buy  advertised  goods. 

They  respond  to  advertising. 

90%  of  tfaem  read  the 

Los  Angeles  Examiner 

Thousands  of  them  read  no  other  morning 
or,  Sunday  paper. 

The  Examiner  has  the  largest  morning  and 
Sunday  circulation  of  any  Los  Angeles  daily 
and  it  covers  the  great  Southwest  like  a  blanket. 

To  reach  these  thousands  of  well-paid  indus- 
trious folks  you  must  use  the  Examiner. 

BE  SURE  AND  PUT  IT  ON  YOUR  LIST. 
Information  about  this  wonderfully  prosper- 
ous community  gladly  furnished  by 


Western  Bep. : 
W,  H.  WILSON, 
909  Heaist  Bid?., 


Eastern  Rep. : 
U.  O.  HUNTON, 
1884  Broadway, 
Kew  ToTk. 
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CIRCULATION  OF 

As  shown  by  statement  made  to 
office  Department,  showing  increas 


NEWSPAPERS—  Apr.  1,  '16      Oct.  1,  '16  j 

Dallas  News   49,464  50,431 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  . .  40,948  44,102 

Houston  Chronicle  3S,%1  40,926 

Dallas  Journal                              36,668  37,718 

Dallas  Times  Herald                       32,561  33,461 

Houston  Post                               30,103  31,172 

San  Antonio  Express                       22,076  24,920 

San  Antonio  Light                          19,690  20,990 

Dallas  Dispatch  ;                22,294  25,065 

El  Paso  Herald                            18,704  24,447 

Fort   Worth  Record  35^12  33,463 

Beaumont  Enterprise                    15,382  15,563 

Houston  Press    

El  Paso  Times                              18,207  18,483 

Waco  News                                  6,009  7,018 

Galveston  News                             12,178  11,951 

Galveston  Tribune                           8,193  8,117 

Waco  Times  Herald                         5,464  6,500 

Temple  Telegram                           4,561  4,639 

Austin  American                          18,375  16,196 

Austin  Statesman                          10,624  8,862 

FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM  SHOWS  GREATEST  GAt 

STAR-TELEGRAM  SHOWS  GAIN  OF  14,998  D 
3,772  BY  NEXT  FORT  WORTH  PAPER. 

No  Premiums.  No  Contests — Just  a  Newspaper  with 
Include  the  Fort  Worth 

NOW  OVER  65,00< 

SECOND  F 

Member  A.  B.  G. 
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XAS  NEWSPAPERS 

Dvernment  and  filed  with  the  Post- 
crease  during  the  past  twelve  months 

;ULATION  Changes  in  Last  12  Months 

Oct.  1 ,  '17       Apr.  1 ,  '18       Oct.  1 ,  '18  Gain  Loss 

58^48 

50,601 

44,663 
40.655 
39,131 
34,236 
29,772 
21,893 
25,872 
26370 

28,467        25354        24.695  ....  3,772 

17,029         16,906        20,033  3,004 
18,880         19,424         18,011  ....  869 

22,753         22,693         17,484  ....  5,269 

9,023 
11^ 

9,708  9,003  9,131  ....  577 

6339 
5839 

12*021         li;780  7;415  4,606 

10,016         10,362  7337    •       ....  2,679 

m  PAPER  IN  TEXAS  DURING  PAST  TWELVE  MONTH 

}  PAST  TWELVE  MONTHS,  AS  AGAINST  LOSS  OF 

antial  circulation  that  brings  results  to  the  advertiser, 
elegram  in  Your  Next  List 

►AILY  AND  SUNDAY 

I  IN  TEXAS 

AMON  G.  GARTER.  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 


Apr.  1,' 18 

Oct.  1,' 18 

Gain 

62,915 

71,612 

12,764 

48,703 

54,573 

9.910 

41,066 

47318 

6,863 

4133 

44,439 

.5,308 

36329 

40,819 

6,583 

34399 

38,958 

9,186 

26,281 

29,363 

7,470 

25317 

29,014 

3,142 

27311 

27.162 

792 

25354 

24,695 

16,906 

20,033 

3,664 

19,424 

18,011 

22,693 

17,484 

11,145 

12,617 

3394 

10,900 

12,453 

1,231 

9,003 

9,131 

7,128 

8,112 

i,773 

6,767 

8.088' 

2.249 

11,780 

7,415 

10,362 

7,337 
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Supreme  In  Its  Field! 

SUCCESSFUL  BANKING,  supreme  eaitorially 
and  as  an  advertising  medium,  in  the  tanking  field, 
reaches  76  per  cent,  of  all  the  banks  in  the  United 
States,  and  all  the  banks  "p^ith  deposits  .of  $100,000  or 
over. 

Of  course,  the  editorial  power  which  gives 
SUCCESSFUL  BANKING  a  greater  reader 
interest  than  an^  other  banking  magazine,  and  the 
wide  distril^ution  which  carries  it  into  most  of  the 
banks  in  every  state  in  the  Union,  mean  a  great  deal, 
but  that  which  means  more  to  you  is  the  fact  that 
SUCCESSFUL  BANKING  goes  direct  to  the  man 
most  active  in  the  management  of  the  bank,  the  man 
who  does  the  buying. 

Tour  advertisranent,  a  fiill  page  in  two  colors,  can  be 
placed  squarely  before  these  buyers,  22,000  of  them 
with  $40,000,000,000  of  buying  power,  for  the  low 
magazine  advertising  rate  of  $3.18  for  each  thousand 
of  circulation. 

Have  ^lou  met  a  squarer  advertising  proposition  than- 
this? 

Write  for  our  portfolio  of  facts  concerning  the  bank- 
ing jield. 

Successful  Banking 

BENTON  HARBOR,  MICHIGAN 
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fabrics,  it  is  asserted,  a  great  sav- 
ing has  thus  been  affected.  Be- 
fore the  War  a  mill  frequently  put 
out  a  thousand  designs  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  season.  Now,  in 
addition  to  a  great  reduction  in 
the  variety  of  designs  those  which 
are  not  economical  in  cutting  have 
been  eliminated. 

It  is  asserted  also  by  the  Con- 
servation Division  that  with  the 
aid  of  the  French  Government 
and  the  great  Paris-  dressmaking 
houses  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment succeeded  in  having  the 
present  tight  skirt  and  narrow  sil- 
houette made  the  prevailing  fash- 
ion. The  saving  in  dress  mate- 
rials effected  by  a  style  which  calls 
for  a  skirt  measuring  1^  yard,  or 
even  less,  around  the  hem,  where- 
as Fashion  could  just  as  readily 
have  dictated  a  2J^-yard  skirt,  is 
obvious. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  in 
this  connection,  by  the  way,  that 
the  co-operation  afforded  by  the 
trade  papers  in  the  women's  gar- 
ment field,  in  the  way  of  reading- ' 
matter  and  illustrations,  greatly 
simplified  the  task  of  re-popular- 
izing the  narrow  silhouette  with 
the  American  woman. 

In  the  men's  clothing  industry, 
by  eliminating  features  which  use 
cloth  unnecessarily,  it  is  claimed, 
a  saving  of  from  10  to  IS  per  cent 
in  the  yardage  of  each  suit  has 
been  effected. 

Another  important  form  of 
saving  in  the  wool  fabric  is  in  the 
lessened  size,  as  well  as  in  the 
quantity,  of  samples,  or  swatches, 
for  the  use  .of  .clothing  manufac- 
turers, woolen  houses,  jobbers, 
tailors,  etc.  Obviously,  reducing 
the  number  of  styles  naturally  re- 
duced the  number  of  swatches, 
and  in  addition  there  has  been  a 
great  reduction  in  the  size  of  each 
sample  which,  owing  to  competi- 
tion in  liberality,  had  grown  to  an 
enormous  size. 

The  Conservation  Division  has 
not  yet  attempted  to  estimate  the 
quantity  of  material  which  will  be 
saved  by  the  restriction  in  shoe 
styles  for  fall  and  spring. 
'  Other  examples  .are  pneumatic 
tires  for  automobiles,  the  number 
of  sizes  and  tj^pes  of  which,  the 


Conservation  Division  asserts, 
have  been  reduced  from  287  to 
33,  and  it  is  expected,  according 

to  the  same  authority,  that  during 
the  coming  two  years  the  number 
of  sizes  and  types  will  be  reduced 
to  nine. 

SOME    OF    THE    STYLE  REDUCTIONS 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
sizes  and  types  of  stoves  and  fur- 
naces have  been  eliminated.  One 
big  maker  cut  the  number  of  his 
styles  77  per  cent,  or,  in  other 
words,  from  2,100  to  something 
like  700. 

Nickel  trimmings  have  been  re- 
moved from  gas  stoves  and 
ranges. 

Sizes  and  types  of  plows  and 
other  tillage  implements  have  been 
reduced  from  3,000  to  about  600. 
In  the  vacuum-cleaner  industry 
125  tons  of  aluminum  and  100,000 
feet  of  rubber  hose  have  been 
saved.  Sheet  zinc  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  galvanized  sheet  steel 
for  lining  of  refrigerators,  there- 
by saving  about  15,000  tons  of 
steel. 

The  number  of  styles  of  metal 
beds  has  been  reduced  from  600 
to  24,  and  by  fixing  maximum 
gauges,  heights,  etc.,  in  the  con- 
struction of  metal  beds  about 
15,000  tons  of  steel  will  be  saved. 

Heretofore  Spool  cotton  has 
been  put  up  in  100-yard  spools. 
Now  by  placing  200  yards  on  each 
spool  it  is  asserted  by  the  Con- 
servation Division  that  600  car- 
loads of  freight  space  will  be 
saved. 

A  saving  of  paper  as  well  as  of 
fuel  in  its  production  and  also  of 
transportation  space  is  being  ef- 
fected by  the  elimination  of  card- 
board boxes  wherever  possible  in 
the  packing  of  knit  underwear 
and  hosiery  and  in  the  women's 
waist  industry.  Similar  action  is 
about  to  be  taken  in  connection 
with  corsets.  On  certain  grades 
of  waists,  instead  of  packing  two 
in  a  box,  or  carton,  six  are 
packed. 

Now  as  to  the  probable  effect 
of  style  simplification  on  our  par- 
ticular interests.  I  have  talked 
with  pubhshers  on  the  subject,  and 
I  find  a  practical  absence  of  ap- 
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prehension  on  the  score  of  its  ex- 
erting an  adverse  effect  on  adver- 
tising. 

The  advantages  to  the  distrib- 
utor are  obvious.  They  include  a 
marked  reduction  of  the  stock 
that  must  be  carried.  Obviously, 
with  fewer  styles  assortments  can 
be  adequate  and  yet  entail  a  much 
smaller  investment. 

Manufacturers  have  expressed 
themselves  as  favorable  to  the 
plan,  as  ehminating  waste  and 
simplifying  production,  and,  there- 
fore,  reducing  manufacturing 
costs.  It  would  ill  become  us  as 
the  mouthpieces  of  the  various  in- 
dustries to  carp  at  changes  which 
are  accepted  more  or  less  grate- 
fully by  the  industries  we  repre- 
sent. 

Getting  down  to  brass  tacks, 
however,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
that  the  simplification  of  styles 
may  aflfect  us,  in  a  degree,  from 
an  editorial  standpoint.  The  in- 
troduction of  a  novelty,  be  it  only 
a  modification  of  an  existing 
style,  is  an  important  matter  of 
news.  This  is  exemplified  in  a 
marked  manner  by  the  wide  dis- 
crepancy between  the  amount  of 
printed  matter  devoted,  in  news- 
papers and  magazines,  to  women's 
wear,  as  against  men's  clothing 
and  furnishings,  simply  because 
under  normal  conditions  women's 
apparel  is  constantly  changing, 
while  men's  is  standardized.  Not 
only  this,  but  in  the  drygoods 
trade  it  is  on  the  novelties  that 
profit  is  made.  It  is  an  axiom 
among  drygoods  concerns  that 
"there  is  no  money  in  staples." 
And  in  *business-paper  publishing 
for  such  a  trade  it  is  equally  axi- 
omatic that  news  about  staples  is 
hard  to  find,  while  there  is  plenty 
of  news  in  regard  to  novelties. 

Simplification  of"  styles,  if  car- 
ried to  extremes,  would  also  de- 
prive certain  trade-paper  publish- 
ers of  opportunities  for  prestige. 
It  is  in  the  forecasting  of  new 
styles,  in  telling  manufacturers 
and  distributors  of  what  is  com- 
ing, that  a  paper  like  the  Dry 
Goods  Economist  performs  one 
of  its  greatest  services  to  the 
trade.  In  tlfese  directions  the  sim- 
plification of  styles  would  be  a 
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blow  to  papers  of  the  class  I  have 
in.  mind. 

As  regards  advertising,  from 
conversations  I  have  had  with 
business  paper  men  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  simplification  of  styles 
will  exert  any  adverse  influence. 
I  am  informed  that  this  is  the 
case  in  connection  with  hardware, 
for  instance,  in  which  line  there 
was  until  recently  a  tremendous 
output  of  unnecessary  styles  and 
wherein  reduction  of  styles  has 
been  carried  out  in  a  radical  de- 
gree and  in  a  great  number  of 
branches.  The  manufacturers  of 
hardware,  I  am  told,  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  advertising  ^styles; 
consequently  the  change  is  hailed 
as  an  advantage  to  manufacturer 
and  distributor,  without  affecting 
the  future  of  the  advertising  me- 
dium. 

The  situation  in  which  concerns 
that  supply  the  railroads  now  find 
themselves  has  been  cited  in  con- 
nection with  style  simplification.' 
But  that  is  an  entirely  different 
proposition.  There  has  been  a 
marked  standardization  of  equip- 
ment and  equipment  accessories, 
and  this  has  hurt  manufacturers 
whose  products  are  no  longer 
used,  But  since  the  railroads  are 
under  unified  control,  those  man- 
ufacturers who  have  supplied 
them  have  now  to  deal  with  only 
one  customer,  instead  of  many. 
There  is  no  analogy  between  that 
situation  and  the  simplification  of 
styles  in  other  lines. 

There  is  this  also  to  be  noted 
in  connection  with  advertising 
possibilities  as  effected  by  style 
simplification.  As  you  are  all  well 
aware,  advertising  is  effectively 
done  for  one  of  two  purposes. 
One  of  these  is  to  create  prestige 
— build  new  reputation  or  main- 
tain good  will.  ■  The  other  kind 
aims  directly  at  the  making  of 
sales. 

GREATER  ADVERTISING   SHOULD  FOL- 
LOW STYLE  LIMITATION 

Now  in  the  matter  of  prestige- 
building  I  will  speak  of  the  wom- 
en's garment  field  in  this  connec- 
tion because  it  is  the  most  salient 
example  of  the  influence  of  style. 
In  that  field  there  are  some  manti- 
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To  our  ''M¥K''  friends: 


ONCE   upon   a  time  most  things  were 
"— factured"  literally  by  "manu" — 
that  is  to  say,  "made  by  hand." 
Nowadays  only  a  few  things  are  "  manufac- 
tured"— according  to  the  strict  interpretation  of 
the  term. 

Robert  Burns  enjoys  the  distinction  of  belong- 
ing to  this  small  and  select  coterie  of  manu- 
factured' '  articles.  A  regular  charter  member, 
so  to  speak ! 

Yes,  friends,  the  Robert  Burns  cigar  is  still 
hand-made  by  skilled  cigar  craftsmen,  some  of 
whom  have  been  with  us  for  years. 

They  make  fine  Havana  leaf  into  the  filler 
which  gives  to  your  Robert  Burns  Cigar  its 
delightful  aroma. 

They  bind  that  Havana  filler,  in  turn,  with 
leaf  from  Wisconsin — which  holds  the  record 
for  top-notch  binder  leaf — and  admits  it! 

Then  the  gauze-thin  wrapper  leaf  from  the 
Island  of  Sumatra. 

Robert  Burns  is,  therefore,  a  compound  of 
Havana,  Wisconsin  and  Sumatra. 

But  Robert  Burns  is  something  more!  His 
trim,  athletic  build — friendly,  even  (burning) 
temperament,  and  all-round  sociability  point  to 
a  kind  of '  ^manufacture' '  for  which  no  machine- 
made  substitute  has  yet  been  found. 

GENERAL  CIGAR  CO.      NEW  YORK 
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The  Circulation  of 
Many  Mediums  in  One 

THERE'S  A  MEDIUM  that  will 
reach  New  York  City's  doctors — 

ANOTHER  THAT  WILL  reach 
its  engineers — 

ANOTHER  THAT  WILL  reach 

its  manufacturers — 

A  MEDIUM  FOR  ALMOST  every 
group  in  the  Greater  City. 

But  there's  one  medium  that  will  reach 
them  all — all  doctors,  all  engineers,  all 
manufacturers, — all  who  make  use  of 
"our  most  democratic  institution**, 
the  telephone — 

The  New  York  City 
Telephone  Directory 

"The  Two  and  One -half  Million 
Chances  a  Day  Medium" 

ASK  FOR  PARTICULARS  TODAY 


NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE  C2 

Directory  Jldvertising  Department 

15  DEY  STREET  /.  JslZW  YORK  . 
Xelephone  --CORTlJiNDTrrlXogO? 
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facturers  who  depend  on  the  pro- 
duction of  extreme  novelties  as 
the  basis  o£  successful  selling  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  regard 
advertising  as  not  essential  to  the 
success  of  their  business.  Such 
concerns,  if  compelled  to  depend 
for  sales  volume  on  methods  of 
production  more  nearly  approxi- 
mating those  pursued  by  the  aver- 
age garment-manufacturing  house, 
will  have  to  adopt,  it  would  seem, 
every  other  possible  means  for 
competing  -  with  those  concerns, 
and  such  means  would  be  apt  to 
include  advertising. 

As  regards  the  bulk,  or  general 
run,  of  garment  manufacturers, 
we  might  well  count  on  the  great- 
er stability  of  their  product  from 
a  selling  standpoint  as  a  factor 
favorable  to' the  increased  .use  of 
trade-paper  space.  Here,  again, 
we  have  increase  in  competition 
among  producers  in  their  effort  to 
reach  and  influence  possible  buy- 
ers. In  other  words,  the  produ- 
cers, being  placed  more  on  a  level 
as  to  the  novelty — or  rather  lack 
of  novelty — features  of  their  prod- 
uct, would  need  to  keep  tiiem- 
selves  before  the  -trade  by  means 
of  the  printed  word. 

More  important  still  would  be 
the  influence  of  the  greater  stabil- 
ity and  more  ready  salableness 
imparted  to  their  product  by  the 
absence  of  radical,  bizarre  or  oth- 
erwise extremely  original  styles. 
Amid  normal  conditions  there  are 
brought  out  and  put  on  the  mar- 
ket styles  which  though  intelli- 
gently advertised  fail,  because  of 
their  originality,  to  readily  find 
purchasers.  For  this  failure  to 
sell  blame  is  apt  to  be  laid  on  the 
ad,  or  on  the  advertising  medium. 
The  better  results  which  are  apt 
to  follow  the  advertising  of  less 
novel  but  more  generally  accept- 
able goods  might  well  be  expect- 
ed to  impress  the  manufacturer 
with  the  value  of  advertising,  and 
thus  encourage  him  to  devote 
more  of  his  funds  to  that  means 
of  selling. 

If  this  is  true  of  lines  of  mer- 
chandise in  which  more  than  in 
any  others  style  is  the  great  fac- 
tor in  the  creation  of  desirabil- 
ity— and  it  is  accepted  as  an  accu- 


rate view  by  the  head  of  the 
Economist's  women's  -  wear  de- 
partment— the  question  arises :  To 
what  extent  does  it  apply  to  lines 
wherein  the  style  factor  is  of  less 
importance? 

The  answer  to  this,  I  hope,  will 
be  brought  out  in  the  discussion 
which  is  to  follow.  It  does  seem 
to  me,  however,  from  all  I  can 
learn,  that  the  simplification  of 
styles  will  not  exert  an  adverse 
influence  on  advertising  in  busi- 
ness papers.  Rather  will  it  inten- 
sify competition  among  manufac- 
turers, by  lessening  the  effect  of 
originality  on  their  part  in  the 
designing  of  their  product  and 
causing  them  to  advance  their 
claims  for  support  and  business 
on  the  basis  of  ability  to  make 
prompt  shipment,  consistent  care 
of  the  customer's  interests,  estab- 
lished reputation  for  fair  treat- 
ment of  those  who  deal  with  them, 
or  some  other  more  or  less  ef- 
fective ground. 

The  question  naturally  arises : 
Will  the  simplification  of  styles 
be  a  permanent  development  of 
the  war?  Or  will  manufacturers 
and  distributors  drift  back  into 
the  method  to  which  they  have 
until  recently  been  accustomed? 

That  the  multiplication  of  styles 
is  a  cause  of  waste  in  operation 
of  plant,  in  labor  and  in  material; 
that  it  entails  burdens  on  the  dis- 
tributor in  the  shape  of  heavy 
stocks,  and  that  it  tends  to  extrav- 
agance on  the  part  of  the  consu- 
mer is  how  being  emphasized  by 
the  War  Industries  Board  arid  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States.  As  to  the  truth  of 
this  claim  no  valid  opposition  can 
be  entered. 

The  simplification  of  styles, 
however,  leaves  out  of  considera- 
tion that  most  effective  influence 
— human  nature.  It  overlooks 
what  might  be  described  as  "com- 
petition on  the  part  of  consum- 
ers"—  the  desire  to  stand  forth 
among  one's  acquaintances  by  be- 
ing the  first  to  possess  the  new 
thing;  the  desire  to  be  "different." 
as  well  as  the  satisfaction  we  all 
enioy  in  novelty  for  its  own  sake. 

More  than  this :  style  changes 
are  essential  to  business.   At  this 
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moment  the  entire  garment  indus- 
try— ^producers  of  women's  clothes 
being  meant,  of  course — is  in  a 
state  of  depression.  This  is  at- 
tributed in  a  large  degree  to  the 
inability  of  American  designers  to 
produce  new  and  effective  styles. 
The  American  garment  manufac- 
turer thought  he  could  get  along 
without  Paris.  But  now  that  new 
Paris  models  are  difficult  to  ob- 
tain these  manufacturers  find  that 
they  themselves  have  not  the  nec- 
essary originality;  they  are  not 
arousing  new  interest  in  clothes 
among  American  women,  and 
their  business  languishes,  in  con- 
sequence. True,  the  lack  of  new 
styles  is  not  the  only  cause  of 
quietude.  It  is  cited,  however,  as 
one  of  - the  principal  causes. 

As  far  as  women's  wear  is  con- 
cerned, we  of  the- Economist  look 
for  a  great  style  development  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  war.  True, 
there  will  be  a  changed  Europe. 
True,  economy  will  'be  enforced 
by  high  taxation  in  France,  in 
England  and  elsewhere.  But  once 
the  lid  is  off  those  who  can  aiford 
it  may  be  expected  to  go  the  lim- 
it. The  Paris  houses,  which  have 
done  wonders  merely  in  maintain- 
ing operation  during  the  war,  with 
the  enemy  for  many  months  on!y 
a  cannon's  throw  from  their 
doors,  may  well  be  expected  to 
outdo  themselves  in  the  produc- 
tion of  new  and  beautiful  "crea- 
tions." And  in  every  other  line 
in  which  style  really  plays  a  part 
may  we  not  expect  a  wonderful 
awakening,  after  the  sleep  in- 
duced by  the  spell  of  war  and  npw 
lasting  four  years  and  more? 


Detroit  Co- 
ordinates All  Patriotic 

Advertising 

PATRIOTIC  advertising  in  De- 
troit has  become  a  definite, 
consecutive  and  continuous  cam- 
paign for  365  days  in  the  year. 
Daily  in  the  four  newspapers  a 
quarter-page  of  space  will  be  used 
furthering  some  war  effort. 

This  action  has  been  taken  by 
the  War  Advertising  Board  as  a 
method  not  only  of  controlling  all 


patriotic  advertising  but  to  pro- 
vide for  the  public  a  definite  an- 
nouncement to  which  it  can  look 
for  the  pressing  needs  of  the  na- 
tion each  day.  In  the  first  adver- 
tisement all  citizens  were  asked 
to'  watch  for  those  succeeding  and 
to  make  of  themselves  a  medium 
for  further  circulation  of  the  pa- 
triotic news  offered,  both  by  tell- 
ing others  of  the  announcement 
for  the  day  and  by  asking  their 
friends  and  acquaintances  to  read 
the  daily  "bulletin." 

The  entire  programme,  calling 
for  an  expenditure  of  more  than 
$100,000  in  a  year,  will  be  financed 
by  the  Detroit  Patriotic  Fund, 
which  takes  this  action  to  prevent 
the  soliciting  of  their  contributors 
for  newspaper  space  to  be  devoted 
to  patriotic  advertising.  Estimates 
place  the  amount  of  such  contri- 
butions in  the  past  year  at  $200,000. 

Tank  corps  and  motor  transport 
recruiting  were  dealt  with  in  the 
first  advertisements.  At  present 
an  educational  campaign  on  the 
fight  against  Spanish  influenza  is 
being  conducted. 

Succeeding  advertisements  will 
urge  the  pubHc  not  to  sell  their 
Liberty  Bonds,  and  announce  the 
market  exchange  value  of  them 
as  a  step  in  putting  a  crimp  in 
the  bond  scalpers  who  are  offering 
as  low  as  $90  on  a  $100  bond  to 
the  working  men. 

Announcements  of  payment 
dates  on  Liberty  bonds  and  on 
the  Detroit  Patriotic  Fund  will 
come  at  the  proper  time.  United 
States  employment  advertisements 
will  be  used ;  Government  war  pic- 
tures will  be  announced;  recruit- 
ing of  all  kinds  stimulated;  Red 
Cross  projects  will  be  furthered. 
Copies  of  the  daily  advertisements 
will  be  posted  on  the  bulletin 
boards  of  all  factories. 

All  recruiting,  K.  of  C,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  United  States  Employment 
and  Red  Cross  drives  will  come 
under  the  direction  of  the  War 
Advertising  Board,  leaving  only 
the  major  Liberty  Loan  and  Pa- 
triotic Fund  to  be  handled  by  their 
independent  organizations  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  This  advertis- 
ing will  be  co-ordinated  with  the 
daily  series. 
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HE  problem  of  marketing  your  goods  in  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,   is   solved   the  moment  you   select  the 
JOURNAL.    Dominant  in  circulation  and  prestige, 
the  JOURNAL  puts  your  product  before  125,000  family 
groups  on  the  basis  of  a  trusted  friend's  recommendation. 
You  cannot  begin  to  cash  in  on  your  sales 
opportunity  in  marvelous  Milwaukee  without 

THE  JOURNAL 

Suiays  Dominate* 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 


Foreign  Representative : 
O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE.  Inc. 
New  York  and  Chicago 


H.  J.  GRANT, 
Business  and  Advertisins  Manager 
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German  Banking  System  Backs  Up 
German  Business  Competition 

II — In  Foreign  Lands  Its  Hand  Was  on  the  Throat  of  Domestic  Commerce 
'  and  Industry' 

By  J.  T.  M. 


GERMANY'S  banks  in  foreign 
countries  are  the  vanguard 
of  her  "economic  war"  forces 
setting  out  for  comriiercial  do- 
minion of  the  world.  Starting  on 
her  industrial  career  without  the 
accumulated  capital  of  countries 
hke  England  and  France,  without 
the  natusal  resources  of  the 
United  States,  Germany,  by  .  un- 
usual methods,  came  to  be  a  iin- 
ancial  power  of  the  very  first 
magnitude. 

London  was  the  financial  capi- 
tal of  the  world,  and  then  New 
York  gradually  drew  up.  Wall 
Street  was  pitted  against  what 
the  American  correspondent  chose 
to  call  Lombard  Street  or 
which  in  British  financial  cir- 
cles is  technically  called  "The 
City."  Statistics  used  to  be 
quoted  to  show  that  Wall  Street 
was  forging  ahead,  and  that  we 
were  about  to  have  the  supreme 
satisfaction  of  having  the  world's 
financial  capital  in  our  midst. 

Not  a  word  meanwhile  about 
Berlin.  Berlin  craved  no  no- 
toriety of  that  sort,  but  it  was 
Berlin  that  was  doing  the  chief 
forging  ahead.  Germany  in  all 
that  period  was  milking  for  her 
own  purposes  The  City,  Wall 
Street,  the  Paris  Bourse,  the  ac- 
cumulated capital  of  Italy,  Spain, 
Holland  and  Belgium,  the  capital 
of  Russia  borrowed  from  France, 
the  money  resources  of  South 
America  deriving  from  the  United 
States  and  other  countries. 

Germany,  we  have  been  told 
for  the  past  few  years,  has  been 
doing  no  foreign  business;  she 
has  lost  her  foreign  trade,  her 
shipping;  she  has  piled  up  war 
debts'  that  will  inevitably  leave 
her  bankrupt;  she  will  be  set  back 
fifty  years  as  a  result  of  the  war. 
Such  has  been  the  average  fore- 
cast. But  talk  of  this  kind,  while 


it  may  give  some  empty  satisfac- 
tion, can  do  no  good.  Actually 
it  is  worse  than  useless,  for  it  is 
founded  on  ignorance  of  the 
strength  of  Germany's  fina:ncial 
structure  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  would  be  of  far 
greater  benefit  to  the  people  of 
this  country,  and  to  the  peoples 
of  the  other  countries  fighting  for 
freedom,  to  tell  them  frankly  that 
there  is  a  real  danger  of  Ger- 
many being  better  off  financially 
after  the  war  than  any  of  her 
present  adversaries,  unless-  they 
all  grasp  the  deadliness  of  t^e 
"economic  war,"  the  Wirtschafts- 
Krieg,  which  Germany  for  years, 
and  in  the  most  crafty  manner, 
has  been  waging  against  them, 
and  unless  they  undertake  some 
radical  counter  measures. 

■  WORLDWIDE     SUPHEMACY  ALWAYS 
THE  AIM 

"The  German  bank  abroad  is 

the  means  of  introducing  the 
German  element  into  every  for- 
eign field  of  enterprise.  It  is  the 
wedge  that  opens  the  way  to 
economic  penetration  of  the 
world's  markets."  This  is  an 
axiom  of  the  German  business 
universities.  Another  is  to  this 
effect :  "To  make  a  foreign  nation 
your  debtor  is  to  put  it  in  the 
obligation  of  paying  to  you  trib- 
ute— apolitical,  fihancial,  commer- 
cial. It  is  to  iriake  it  ultimately 
your  vassal  state."  Germany  has 
made  many  nations  her  debtors, 
her  economic  vassals.  It  is  time 
that  the  fact  were  known  to  all 
our  people,  so  that  its  full  im- 
portance may  be  realized. 

With  thoroughness  and  with 
military  precision  the  Germans 
went  about  the  task  of  using  their 
banks  abroad  as  the  opening 
Wedge  for  German  supremacy. 
The  citizens  of  other  countries 
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have,  of  course,  established  banks 
abroad,  and  no  one  could  deny  to 
the  Germans  an  equal  right  to  do 
so.  But  it  happens  that  there  is 
the  widest  kind  of  a  difference 
between  the  banks  set  up  by  the 
Germans  and  those  established 
by  the  other  peoples  in  foreign 
lands.  In  the  case  of  the  latter 
the  banks  are  private  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  In  the  case 
of  the  Germans  the  banks  are 
practically  and  in  effect  banks  of 
the  German.  State.  It  is  tHe  Ger- 
man Imperial  Government  that  is 
arriving  in  your  midst  every  time 
that  a  German  bank  is  established 
in  your  country.  This  difference 
is  of  vital  importance.  It  must 
be  kept  steadily  in  mind  if  the 
peoples  now  fighting  to  preserve 
the  independence  of  the  world  are 
to  be  aroused  to  the  urgency  of 
shaking  off  llie  German  economic 
yoke. 

The  German  banks  abroad  are 
founded  by  the  German  Gross- 
banken,  the  "great  banks,"  the  six 
big  groups  into  which  the  Ger- 
man "credit"  or  business  banks 
have  been  concentrated,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  October  17th  Issue 
of  Printers'  Ink,  the  groups 
known  as  the  Deutsche  Bank,  Dis- 
conto  Gesellshaft,  Berliner  Han- 
d^sgesellschaft,  Dresdner  Bank, 
Schaffhausen'scher  Bankverein 
and  the  Darmstadter  Bank.  These 
great  banks  are  united  under  gov- 
ernment control,  and  their  chief 
directors  are  men  choseri  by  the 
Government.  They  are  State 
banks,  even  by  the  admission  of 
German  official  spokesmen,  like 
Dr.  Helfferich  and  Jacob  Riesser, 
Germany's  chief  authority  on 
banking.  The  latter  dilates  com- 
placently on  the  advant^s  that 
derive  to  Germany  from  the  fact 
that  the  great  banks  of  the  Em- 
pire are  directed  by  the  State. 
"State  direction,"  he  says,  "makes 
of  the  banks  a  united  force  for 
furthering  the  national  interest 
at  home  and  abroad,  for  elabo- 
rating an  industrial  policy,  for  es- 
tablishing colonies  and  developing 
foreign  trade,  for  creating  or  ac- 
quiring means  of  transportation 
and  communications  —  railroads, 
shipping  canals,  cables,  radio  sta- 


tions— for  controlling  the  press 
and  public  opinion,  for  upholding 
national  credit,  for  obviating 
crises  and  preventing  panics." 

And  so,  when  a  German  bank 
is  established  abroad,  it  is  the 
German  State  that  is  penetrating 
into  the  foreign  country  to  con- 
trol the  press  and  public  opinion, 
to  further  Germany's  national  and 
industrial  policy,  to  establish  col- 
onies, transportation,  communica- 
tions. Nowadays  the  German 
banks  abroad  do  not  hoist  the 
German  ensign.  In  fact  they  are 
not  always  easy  to  recognize. 
Some  ten  years  ago  the  Germans 
began  to  adopt  the  policy  of 
camouflaging  to  some  extent  their 
banks  abroad,  dropping  any  ap- 
pellation that  would  indicate  their 
alliance  with  the  German  State, 
using  domestic  names,  often  patri- 
otic titles.  This  was  particu- 
larly the  case  in  France,  England 
and  the  United  States. 

The  Deutsche  Bank  some  twen- 
ty-eight years  ago  organized  in 
the  United  States  the  German- 
American  Trust  Company  and  lo- 
cated here  a  branch  of  the 
Deutsche  Ueberseeische  Bank,  the 
German  Overseas  Bank.  The 
parent  German  bank  became  a 
weighty  factor  in  speculation  in 
American  railway  shares,  and 
particularly  in  those  of  the  North- 
em  Pacific  Company,  but  in  the 
course  of  time  it  changed  its 
method  of  doing  business,  at  least 
outwardly.  The  trust  company's 
name  was  changed  to  the  German 
Trust  Company,  and  it  was  an- 
nounced that  it  would  thereafter 
devote  itself  chiefly  "to  studying 
the  (condition  and  accounts  of 
American  corporations  and  to  un- 
dertaking trustee  operations" — a 
rather  odd  line  of  activity  for  a 
foreign  bank  in  America.  The 
Deutsche  Bank,  the  Disconto  and 
the  other  German  great  banks 
now  began  to  operate  in  the 
United  States  largely  through 
private  banks  and  in  the  name 
of  the  latter. 

As  far  back  as  1872  the 
Deutsche  Bank .  had  entered  into 
Kommandite,  or  "silent  partner- 
ship," with  a  New  York  house 
of  German  origin,  and  this  meth- 
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Birmingham  Bank  Clearings 

for 

September,  1918   $28,133,479.38 

September,  1917                                        .  13,786,340.43 

Gain   $14,347,138.95 

Percentage  of  gain  112. 

The  prosperity  of  Birmingham  and  of  Alabama  are  re- 
flected in  the  per  cent  gain  in  bank  clearings  of  the  Bir- 
mingham banlis.  No  better  barometer  of  business  condi- 
tions may  be  had  than  this.  Every  line  of  business  ac- 
tivity is  thrown  into  this  melting  pot  of  business  activity, 

No  manufacturer  can  afford  to  overlook  cultivating  the 
business  of  a  community  which  shows  such  overwhelming 
evidences  of  prosperity. 


Statement  of  Circulation  of 

The  Birmingham  Ledger 

to 

U.  S.  Postmaster  General 

For  six  months,  April  1,  1918,  to  Oct.  1,  1918      .    .  40,617 

For  six  months,  April  1,  1917,  to  Oct.  1,  1917     .    .  32,354 

Gain   8,263 

Percentage  of  gain,  25!^. 

A  25J-2  per  cent  of  gain  in  circulation  during  twelve 
months  indicates  THE  LEDGER  is  keeping  step  with  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  Birmingham.  To  reach  the 
prosperous  people  of  this  city  and  section,  THE 
LEDGER  stands  out  as  the  one  medium  which  is  essential. 

Quality  and  Quantity  of  circulation  is  represented  in 
the  subscription  price  of  THE  LEDGER. 

By  carrier  15c  per  week — 3c  per  copy.  By  mail  $6.00 
per  year — six  day,  evening. 

Birmingham  and  trade  radius,  with  750,000  population 
are  thoroughly  covered  by  THE  LEDGER. 

"In  Birmingham  nearly  everybody  reads  THE 
LEDGER." 

More  than  22,000  city,  more 
than  33,000  city  and  suburban, 
more  than  40,000  subscribers, 
many  of  whom  read  no  other 
Birmingham  newspaper. 

THS  BntMINOHAM  LEDQER  CO. 

BiRMINGHiM.  Ar,rtBAMA 

James  J.  Smith,  Publisher 

THE    JOHN    BUDD  COMPANY 
AADBytiting   ReprBaBtiiatinea  ■ 
Burrell    Bids..    New  Toric 
Tribune  BldB..  Clilcaco 
Chemical  Blclg.. 

BUILT,  OWNED  AND  OCCUPIED  -  St.  LodIS 

EXCUUWVELT      BY  - 

Thie.BlRMINGHAM  LEDGER  Mmiher  Audit  Bureau  ot  Circulatians 
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ERWIN  &  WA.SEY  COMPANY 

5  8  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET  -  CHICAGO 


Just  one  service,  the 
best  we  can  possibly 
give.  Just  one  am- 
bition, to  improve 
this  however  we 
may.  Just  one 
consequence,  an 
effectiveness  not 
otherwise  possible. 
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od  was  pursued  on  an  ever-in- 
creasing scale  in  the  past  couple 
of  decades  by  the  big  German 
groups.  Disguised  under  the  name 
of  a  private  bank,  they  directed 
the  huge  German  industrial  and 
commercial  army  of  invasion  in 
the  United  States,  creating  for 
Germany  commercial  assets  which 
the  Alien  Properly  Custodian  de- 
clares are  represented  by  billions 
6i  dollars. 

In  the  autumn  of  1911,  when 
war  seemed  imminent  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Moroccan  wrangle, 
Germany  established  a  gold  fund 
in  the  United  States.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  its  establishment 
are  worth  recalling. 

The  Prussian  treasury  author- 
ized an  issue  of  80,000,000  marks 
(nominally  $20,000,000)  of  bonds. 
These  bonds  bore  no  interest. 
They  were  handled  in  a  round- 
about way,  but  it  is  known  that 
through  the  Berliner  Handelsge- 
sellschaft  65,000,000  marks  of  them 
were  placed  in  America.  At  the 
same  time  the  Government  of  Ba- 
varia issued  6,000,000  marks  of 
treasury  bonds,  which,  throt^h  a 
Frankfort  bank,  were  placed  with 
a  New  York  banking  house  hav- 
ing German  connections. 

Deliveries  were  strung  out  over 
a  period  of  at  least  a  year.  This 
•fact  has  been  taken  by  some  to 
show  that  the  transaction  was  not 
an  ordinary  purchase  of  gold  for 
importation  by  Germany,  but  rep- 
resented the  placing  of  a  gold 
fund  here  for  special  purposes. 
Was  it  the  fund  out  of  which 
more  than  $1,300,000  was  drawn 
for  the  purchase  of  a  New  York 
newspaper;  as  well  as  the  $2,000,- 
000  which  was  to  acquire  a  Paris 
newspaper,  through  the  services 
of  Bolo  Pasha? 

Any  American  who  did  busi- 
ness of  considerable  magnitude 
with  the  German  banking  con- 
cerns here  was  soon  initiated  into 
the  German  method  of  commer- 
cial banking.  He  had  to  lay  open 
to  the  concern  all  detMis  regard- 
ing his  business,  his  clientele,  his 
manufacturing  processes,  as  well 
as  all  information  concerning  his 
particular  branch  of  industry  or 
trade    throi^hout    the  United 


States;  he  had  to  admit  the 
agents  and  accountants  of  the 
German  banking  concern  to  his 
factory,  his  place  of  business,  his 
books ;  he  had  to  agree  to  use  the 
accommodation  received  solely  in 
the  way  indicated  to  him — in  other 
words,  for  the  benefit  of  German 
industry  and  commerce.  Then  he  ■ 
received,  not  cash,  but  the  bank- 
ing concern's  note,  at  a  high  rate 
of  interest,  and  usually  with  a 
commission  charge  tacked  on,  and 
this  note  he  discounted  at  an 
American  house.  Often  he  had 
to  accept  German  counsel  or  di- 
rection in  the  conduct  of  his  busi- 
ness, or  to  take  Germans  into  his 
employ.  German  banking  in 
America  was  .not  only  an  emi- 
nently profitable  business  as  mere 
bankmg;  it  was  also  the  means 
of  enabling  German  industry  and 
commerce  to  grow  prodigiously, 
practically  on  credit,  and  almost 
solely  by  the  use  of  American 
money. 

The  six  big  German  banks  also 
entered  into  deals  and  communi- 
ty-of-interest  agreements  for  cer- 
tain specific  financial  transactions 
or  for  a  course  of  business'  with 
American  banking  firms  known 
for  generations  to  be  purely 
American.  A  vast  business  was 
also  done  by  them  openly  and  di- 
rectly with  our  national  banks 
and  trust  companies.  Many  of  the 
banks  handling  this  business,  as 
a  tribute  of  courtesy,  admitted  a 
number  of  German  clerks  into 
their  service.  In  this  connection 
it  has  been  remarked  as  note- 
worthy that  the  foreign  exchange 
clerk,  as  well  as  the  foreign  cor- 
respondent, in  almost  every  bank 
of  importance  in  every  large  citv 
and  in  every  nook  and  corner  of 
the  globe  was  a  German.  The 
fact  might  be  accepted  as  merely 
testifying  to  the  high  efficiency  of 
the  German  as  a  bank  clerk,  were 
it  not  that  investigation  has  re- 
vealed tbat  devious  ways  had,  in 
many  cases,  been  adopted  to '  get 
the  German  into  the  post  and-that 
in  many  other  cases  the  clerk's 
relations  with  the  institutions  of 
the  Fatherland  were  too  close  to 
put  him  above  suspicion. 

<ro  be  continued) 
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Business  Paper  Edi- 
tors to  Study  Industries 
of  War  Countries 


Party  of  Fifteen  Leaves  for  a  Trip 
Abroad  As  Guests  of  the  British 
Government  Will  Visit  Com- 
mercial Centres  of  England  and 
France— To  Go  to  the  Battle 
Front — PeraoQDel  of  the  Party 


AT  the  invitation  of  the  British 
Government,  extended  through 
the  British  Ministry  of  Informa- 
tion, fifteen  editors  and  pubHsh- 
ers  of  business  papers  sailed  la^t 
week  for  the  war  countries  as  its 
guests.  They  were  selected  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  industries  to 
which  thc'r  several  periodicals, 
some  fifty  in  number,  are  devoted. 
Although  all  are  members  of  the 
Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc., 
they  are  not  collectively  a  delega- 
tion from  that  body. 

The  purpose  of  the  trip  is  to 
give  the  editors  a  chance  to  study 
the  industrial  structure  abroad 
and  especially  with  reference  to 
the  production  of  munitions  and 
other  war  materials.  They  will 
also  visit  the  plants  of  leading  con- 
cerns engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  steel,  chemicals,  shoes,  tex- 
tiles, electrical  and  railway  equip- 
ment By  bringing  the  Ameri- 
cans in  touch  with  her  more  im- 
portant industries  the  British 
Government  hopes  to  establish  a 
better  and  more  intimate  relation- 
ship between  the  two  countries 
which  will  be  of  benefit  to  both 
when  peace  comes.  The  editors 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  chemi- 
cal and  mechanical  processes  that 
have  been  introduced  to  hasten 
production  and  increase  efficiency. 
On  the  other  hand  Great  Britain 
is  arranging  to  have  her  own  man- 
ufacturers profit  by  the  informa- 
tion concerning  industrial  meth- 
ods and  processes  employed  in 
the  United  States  which  the  visit- 
ing editors  will  present  to  the  va- 
rious business  and  other  organi- 
zations which  they  will  have  the 
chance  to  address  during  their 
tour.  *  ■ 

Among  other  English  cities  they 


will  visit  will  be  Leeds,  the  centre 
of  the  clothing  and  tanning  indus- 
tries. Here  they  will  meet  Prof. 
Michael  Sadler,  of  Leeds  Uni- 
versity, who  invented  a  process 
for  tanning  sole  leather  in  a  week, 
instead  of  the  six  months  reqjiired 
under  the  old  oak  tanning  pro- 
cess. Had  Prof.  Sadler  not  come 
to  the  Government's  aid  when  it 
found  that  it  could  not  turn  out, 
leather  for  the  soldiers'  shoes  fast 
enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
British,  French  and  Italian  armies, 
many  of  the  troops  in  the  field 
would  have  been  compelled  to  go 
barefooted.  At  Sheffield  the  edi- 
tors win  have  a  chance  to  talk 
with  Prof.  H.  L.  Fisher,  now 
Minister  of  Education,  who 
evolved  plans  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  factories  under  which  pro- 
duction was  enormously  increased 
and  costs  reduced. 

Before  returning  home  the  edi- 
tors will  visit  the  battle  front  and 
spend  some'  time  in  the  industrial 
centres  of  France. 

The  members  of  the  party  are 
as  follows: 

Arthur  T.  Baldwin,  vice-presi- 
dent McGraw-Hill  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York ;  Samuel  O.  Dunn, 
Railway  Age,  New  York;  Roger 
W.  Allen,  Nugent's,  New  York ; 
H.  Cole  Estap,  editorial  director 
Penton  Publications,  Cleveland ; 
Floyd  W.  Parsons,  Coal  Age, 
New  York;  David  Beecroft, 
editorial  director  Class  Jour- 
nal Publishing  Co.,  New  York; 
Edward  L.  Darville.  Hard- 
ware Age,  New  York;  H.  E.  Tay- 
lor, Class  Journal  Publishing  Co., 
New  York;  Howard  C.  Farmelee, 
Metallurgical  &  Chemical  Engi- 
neering, New  York;  H.  L.  Aid- 
rich,  Marine  Engineering^  New 
York ;  Charles  Allen  Clark,  Amer- 
ican Paint  and  Oil  Dealer,  St. 
Louis ;  W.  W.  Macon,  Iron  Age, 
New  York;  H.  G.  Lord,  Textile 
World  Journal,  New  York ;  Fred- 
erick F.  Cutler,  Cutler  Pubh- 
cations,  Boston ;  and  H.  M.  Swet- 
land.  United  Publishers  Corpo- 
ration, New  Ybrk. 


C.  W.  Winkler  has  retired  as  vice- 
president  of  H.  Walton  Heegfstra.  Inc., 
Chicago,  and  has  become  vice-president 
of  the  Charles  H.  Touzalin  Agency  of 
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The  Broom  Corn  crop  of  Oklahoma  this  year  has  swept  into 
the  pockets  of  Oklahoma  farmers  the  sum  of  Six  MilUon 
Dollars. 

Not  every  one  knows  that  brooms  grow  in  a  corn  field  and 
that  Oklahoma  produces  one-third  of  the  broom  com  in  the 

United  States. 

Compared  with  staple  crops  such  as  wheat  and  cotton,  this  is 
a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket,  but  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
diversity  of  the  crops  of  the  state. 

Broom  corn  is  bringing  an  average  of  $350  per  ton  today,  while  for- 
merly $100  per  ton  was  considered  a  fair  price. 

These  prosperous,  progressive  and  energetic  farmers  to  the  number 
of  more  than  140,000,  read  the  Oklahoma  Farmer-Stockman  and  pay 
for  it  in  advance. 

Your  message  to  them  in  the  Oklahoma  Farmer-Stockman  means  that 
it  reaches  them  in  a  medium  that  not  only  dominates  the  territory,  but 
has  the  full  confidence  of  its  readers. 

The  Oklahoma  Farmer-Stockman 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  E.  T.  Bell,  Advertising  Manager 

Rate:  60c.  per  Line  Flat 

E.  Kats  Special  Adveitisingr  Agenojr,  BeprMentativeB 


New  York  Chicago  Kansas  City  Sam  Frakcisco 
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rHow  We  Help= 
Build  Business 

T  is  our  pride  that  "we  have  been  privileged 
to  co-operate  in.  the  development  of  some  of 
the  largest  and  most  influential  enterprises  in  the 

Empire.    For  instance  : 

1,  — Fifteen  years  ago  a  large  Colonial  concern  wished  to  get 

their  proposition  into  the  British  Market.  It  hong  fire. 
In  1912  we  undertook  their  advertising.  Dnrdng  the  next 
few  years  the  demand  for  this  article  grew  to  an  enormous 
exrtent.  Now  it  has  tiie  largest  sale  of  any  commodity  of 
a  like  nature  in  the  Britisli  Isles  and  also  is  used  exten- 
sively throughout  most  Hospitals  and  Municipal  and 
Governmental  Departments. 

2.  — By  a  bold  venture  a  certain  Irish  firm  broke  into  the 

Efcritish  Market  ten  years  ago.  They  then  rested  on  their 
laurels,  with  the  natural  result  that  their  trade  dwindled 
and  practically  died  out.  It  was  for  us  to  rehabilitate  them 
— a  more  difficult  matter  even  than  to  introduce.  In  this, 
also,  we  were  extraordinarily  successfuL  In  1913-14  their 
sales  topped  all  previous  records,  and  they  have  now  such  a 
demand  that  it  is  a  common  occurrence  for  them.io  have 
awaiting  execution  orders  which,  even  ia  the  best  of 
times  iKfore  the  War,  would  have  represented  a  whole 
year's  output.  The  names  of  their  proprietary  lines  are 
household  words. 

These  are  but  two  examples  of  the  result  achieved  by 
co-operation  between  Production  and  Distribution 
(I'.e.  Advertising  and  Selling).  We  could  enumerate 
many  more  from  our  own  clientele.  The  fact  that 
we  have  no  period  contract  with  any  client — pre- 
ferring to  hold  the  account  by  sheer  merit — is  a  proof 
of  tte  excellence  of  the  service  we  reiider. 

We  have  now  so  extended  the  scope  of  our  Organisa- 
tion as  to  be  able  to  offer  the  Saward- Baker  Service 
to  three  or  four  large  American  Manufacturers,  pre- 
ferably of  articles  of  family  utility  unproduceable  in 
England.  To  any  such,  we  shall  be  glad  to  give 
details  of  our  Sales  and  Advertising  Service, 

Please  state  particulars  of  your  proposition,  and 
address  in  confidence  Mr.  H,  G.  Saward. 

Saward,  Baker  &  Company 

ADVERTISING  SERVKIE 
PRINTING  &  SALES  AGENCY 

Head  Office : 

27  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.  2 

TelBgramsi:    Sabaxia,  Holb.  Ltwuion,"  -ENGLAND 
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Exit  Tin- 
Foil  as  a  Packaging 
Medium 


Necessity  for  Conserving  Tin  Plate 
to  Banish  Tin-Foil  Containers 
for  Balance  of  the  War— Tin 
Tubes  to  Go  for  the  Present, 
Also,  If  War  Industries  Board 
Has  Its  Way 


IF  the  business  men  who  are 
planning  for  tin  conservation 
on  behalf  of  .  the  War  Industries 
Board  have  their  way,  tin-foil  may 
be  expected  virtually  to  disap- 
pear as  a  packaging  medium  after 
present  stocks  are  exhausted.  In 
its  exit  the  conservationists  at 
Washington  would  have  it  follow 
closely  on  the  tin  tube,  which  is 
likewise  marked  for  elimination 
for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  how- 
ever, that  in  actual  practice  it 
will  be  possible  to  dispense  more 
completely  with  tin-foil  than  with 
tin  tubes. 

Officials  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  have  conre  out  of  their 
various  recent  conferences  with 
business  men  on  packaging  prob- 
lems unshaken  in  their  conviction 
that  tin-foil  is  used  in  packaging 
largely  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ances. It  is  understood  that  few 
if  any  of  the  manufacturers  who 
have  been  called  in  consultation 
have  held  that  the  use  of  tin- 
foil is  essential  to  preserve  the 
flavor  of  their  products  or  con- 
tributes materially  to  the  keeping 
qualitieis  of  the  article  on  which 
it  is  used.  In  cases  where  such 
consideration  enters  in,  there  has 
almost  invariably  been  admission 
that  the  same  purpose  would  be 
served  by  the  use  of  waxed  paper^ 
As  between  the  two,  the  War  "In- 
dustries Board  would  prefer  the 
use  of  paper  because  the  need  for 
tin  is  more  acute  and  even  the 
relatively  small  amount  involved 
in  tin-foil  is  a  welcome  saving. 

The  tobacco  industry  is  the  first 
one  formally  summoned  to  dis- 
continue, on  a  date  not  yet  fixed, 
the  use  of  tin-foil  (and  inci- 
dentally tin  containers)  in  pack- 


ing and  marketing  its  product. 
The  War  Industries  Board  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that 
in  1917  the  tobacco  industry  used 
metal  containers  and  tin-foil  for 
tiieir  products  in  the  manufacture 
of  which  there  was  consumed  4 
per  cent  of  the  total  tin-plate  pro- 
duction of  the  United  States  as 
represented,  for  instance,  in  1,- 
481,187  base  boxes  containing 
74,059  tons  of  steel  and  1,333  tons 
of  pig  tin.  Tin-foil,  it  is  ex- 
plained, contains  in  excess  of  4 
per  cent  of  pig  tin  and  the  need 
for  the  conservation  of  this  ma- 
terial is  attested  by  the  elaborate 
arrangements  which  have  been 
made  by  the  salvage  section  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  for  the 
recovery  of  all  tin-foil  that  may 
be  collected  from  ultimate  con- 
sumers. 

With  tin-foil  and  likewise  with 
tin  tubes,  the  use  of  which  is  be- 
ing discouraged,  problems  have 
arisen  in  connection  with  the  use 
of  tin-laden  wrappings  oii  sample 
packages.  Manufacturers  who 
concede  that  they  may  be  able  to 
substitute  fiber  containers  for  the 
full-size  portions  of  their  goods 
are  skeptical  that  any  alternative 
can  be  found  for  the  tube  for  the 
trial  or  sample  package.  Makers 
of  tooth  paste,  shaving  cream, 
etc.,  have  extensively  advertised 
their  offers  of  free,  samples  and 
they  have  represented  to  Wash- 
ington that  to  fail  to  keep  these 
promises  will  appear  as  a  breach 
of  faith  and  will  impair  their  ad- 
vertising prestige.  One  advertis- 
er yvho  reports  that  he  has  10,000 
tin  tubes  on  hand,  ready  for 
samphng  use,  was  told  that  he 
could,  of  course,  proceed  with  the 
use  of  the  material.  However, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
disposition  to  wdve  the  restric- 
tion as  regards  the  use  of  tin- 
foil and  tin-tubes  where  sample 
packages  have  not  been  made  up 
nor  the  material  purchased. 

Hanford  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  War 
Secretary 

S.  H.  Hanford,  treasurer  of  the  Lyd^ 
don  &  Hanford  Company,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  has  gone  to  France  as  a  Y.M.C.A. 
secretary.' 
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Use  Advertising  "Now"  to  Help 
You  "Then" 

"Advertising  To-day  Must  Inform  and  Educate  As  It  Has  Never  Done 

Before" 

By  H.  E.  Cleland 

Of  the  McGraw-Hill  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 


CONSIDER  the  Psalms. 
Cpnsider  the  Psalms ;  for 
our  text  to-day  is  to  be  found  in 
the  eighty-eighth  chapter  and  the 

twelfth  verse  thereof. 

"Shall  thy  wonders  be  known  in 
the  dark?  and  thy  righteousness 
in  the  land  of  f orgetf ulness  ?" 

The  (and  of  business  forget- 
fulness  is  populated  with  the 
ghosts  of  gone  successes.  "Sunny 
Jim"  is  there.  St.  Jacob  is  his 
mournful  companion.  Phoebe 
Snow  is  on  her  way.  The  Vice- 
Presidents  of  the  United  States 
become  inhabitants  the  day  after 
election.  And  there  are  scores  of 
others  whose  names  I  cannot  tell 
you  because,  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  I,  too,  have  forgotten. 

The  land  of  forgetfulness  is  a 
great  quicksand,  veneered  with 
verdant  green,  lined  with  allur- 
ing paths  and  billboarded  with  si- 
ren signs.  One  of  these  reads, 
"Success  is  yours  —  come  hither 
and  rest  a  while."  Another  says, 
"The  demand  exceeds  the  supply 
— ^you  should  worry."  Still  an- 
other reads,  "You're  oversold 
now;  why  continue  your  selling 
efiforts?"  and  perhaps  the  most 
tempting  of  them  all,  most  tempt- 
ing because  it  touches  man's  vul- 
nerable and  venerable  vanity,  says 
simply,  "The  people  can  never 
forget  you!" 

lliere's  a  world  of  blandish- 
ment in  that,  and  men  fall  for  it 
as  easily  as  they  fall  for  the 
witchery  of  women — and  with  the 
same  well-known  duli  thud. 

The  shortest  thing  in  the  world, 
in  proportion  to  its  importance, 
is  the  memory  of  man.  The  mem- 
ory of  man  is  custodian  of  the 
greatest  asset  any  business  pos- 
sesses— its  good  will.    The  most 
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disastrous  thing  that  can  happen 
to  any  business  is  to  be  forgot- 
ten. 

■War,  which  has  waked  us  up, 
is  also  responsible  for  putting 
many  of  us  asleep  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  some  important  principles 
and  fundamentals  which  vitally 
affect  the  well-being  of  American 
business. 

We  have  learned,  after  much 
travail,  the  importance  of  pre- 
paredness for  war;  now  we  must 
learn  of  the  importance  of  pre- 
paredness for  peace. 

While  we  are  helping  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy,  we' 
must  learn  to  make  American 
business  safe  for  the  aftermath. 

War  has  completely  upset  old 
fashions ;  the  jab  of  it  has  spurred 
us  to  new  thought  and  action ;  the 
power  and  force  of  it  have  keened 
our  senses  to  new  business  ideas, 
and  our  business  now  is  War. 

But  the  permanent  business  of 
the  world  is  not  war,  and  we  must 
not  permit  the  noise  of  it  to  diill 
our  senses  to  the  altered  condi- 
tions which  will  prevail  when  war 
ends  and  business  returns  to  its 
own.  We  are  in  a  fair  way  of 
being  shell-shocked  in  our  nor- 
mal business  judgment. 

We  shall  return  to  pre-war  con- 
ditions. No  longer  shall  we  man- 
ufactiire  huge  quantities  of  muni- 
tions; no  longer  will  ordnance 
plants  work  day  and  night;  no 
longer  will  there  be  an  enormous 
army  to  house  and  clothe  and  feed 
and  transport;  no  longer  will  the 
Government,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, be  our  one  and  ahnost  only 
customer. 

And  then,  when  we've  drawn  a 
long  breath  and  heaved  a  sigh  of 
rehef,  we'll  look  around  to  see 
who  our  customers  are  to  be  from 
that  day  on. 

And  we'll  find  that  our  best 
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OMAHA 


City  population  approximately  220,000 
City  and  Suburban  (40  miles)  about  400,000  . 

The  World-Herald  covers  Omaha  and  its 
territory  more  completely  than  any  other  pa- 
per, having  the  largest  city  and  the  largest 
suburban  circulation,  daily  and  Sunday. 
Omaha  evening  papers  went  to  2c  on  May 
20th,  1918,  and  from  10c  a  week  to  ISc. 
Quite  a  change  resulted.  The  World-Herald 
led  them.  The  lead  has  increased  very  ma- 
terially. 

This  is  the  result  as  far  as  the  World-Herald 

goes  I —  Paid  Circulation  , 


Country  ...30,488     32,616         23,850  26,440 

Total ....  79,354     79,812        62,311  64,440 

Each  and  every  month  the  World-Hefald 
publishes  more  clean  paid  advertising  than 
any  other  Omaha  paper,  leading  on  the  aver- 
age by  34%. 

The  World-Herald  maintains  a  co-operative 
service  department,  capably  managed,  for  the 
benefit  of  national  advertisers. 

The  World-Herald  accepts  no  medical,  oil 
stock,  or  questionable  financial  advertising. 

O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  Representatives 

New  York  City       -      -      -  Chicago 


DAILY 

Six  Months'  Average  Hnd'g 
March  31/18    Sept.  30.  *18 


Six  Months'  Average  End'g 
March  31/18    Sept.  30/18 


SCNDAY 


City   37,215  34,728 

Suburban  ..11,651  12,468 


29,120  28,098 
9,341  9,902 
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FARMER  and  BREEDER 

Sioux  City^  Iowa 

Has  made  a  gain  of  19%  in  the  volume  of  adver- 
tising carried  the  first  9  months  of  1918,  compared 
with  the  same  9  months  of  1917.  This  is  the  greatest 
percentage  gain  made  by  any  Northwest  farm  paper. 

Farmer  and  Breeder  is  the  only  Northwest  farm 

paper  that  made  a  gain  in  its  commercial  advertising 
volume  for  the  month  of  September,  1918,  over  Sep- 
tember, 1917,  all  other  Northwest  farm  papers  showed 
losses. 

The  above  statements  are  based  on  Washington 
Press  Reports. 

You  can't  economically  or  successfully  cover  the 
best  part  of  the  Northwest  unless  you  use  the  80,(K)0 
concentrated  circulation  of  Farmer  and  Breeder.  An 
analysis  of  this  circulation  shows :  10%  is  in  the  first 
zone,  53.3%  is  in  the  second  zone;  and  26.7%  is  in 
the  third  zone,  or  a  total  of  90%  in  the  first  three 
zones.  Buy  concentrated  local  circulation.  It's 
cheaper. 

Advertising  rate  45  cents  per  agate  line. 

Write  for  a  sample  copy  of  Farmer  and  Breeder 
— the  paper  speaks  for  itself. 

Chicago  Office: 
O.  Logan  Fariie  Co., 
Harquette  Blflg. 

New  York  Oface; 
G.  Logan  Payne  Co., 
Fifth  Avenue  Bldg. 

Boston  Office: 
Gr.  Logan  Payne  Co., 
Publicity  Bldg. 
Detroit  Office: 
G.  Logan  Payne  Co., 

Kresge  BIdg, 
UinneapoUs  Office: 
B.  B.  BlBsr, 
Falaofl  Bldg, 

Eaaaas  Cltr  OJ&oe:  G.  F.  DlUoa,  Bepubllo  Bldg. 
St.  Louis  Offloe:  B.  H,  Saylor,  Clieinlcal  Bldg. 
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"prospects"  do  not  wear  spurs  or 
oak-leaves  or  titles — they  are  just 
plain  Jones  &  Co.,  The  Mining 
Machinery  Corporation,  the  Gen- 
eral Steam  Company,  Eastern  In- 
strument Company,  James  Smith 
&  Co. — all  the  same  plain  folk  that 
we  cultivated  and  catered  to  in 
the  days  when  Washington  was 
only  a  geographical  expression. 

I  do  not  overdraw  the  picture 
when  I  say  that  those  of  us  who 
"have  kept  an  abysmal'  silence,  or 
even  lowered  our  voices,  about 
our  product  and  ourselves  will 
wonder  why  Henry  Brown  and 
John  Jones  have  seemingly  for- 
gotten us ;  will  wonder  why  we 
must  begin  all  over  the  long  and 
expensive  process  of  educating 
our  public  to  the  merits  of.  our 
product. 

For  these  many  years  American 
business  has  used  the  power  of 
advertising  to  educate  the  Amer- 
ican public  to  the  merit  and  util- 
ity and  need  for  American  prod- 
ucts. 

Now  we  hear  on  many  sides 
talk  of  curtailment  of  advertising 
because  American  business  has 
nothing  to  sell.  Indeed,  from  in- 
dividuals in  Washington,  acting  as 
such  and  without  authority  in 
fact,  have  come  suggestions  to 
certain  manufacturers  that  adver- 
tising is  an  unnecessary  expense. 

And  certain  manufacturers  have 
swallowed  the  thought  whole  be- 
cause it  looked  like  an  opportu- 
nity to  save  rnoney. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth,  and  such  suggestions 
and  actions  are  sired  by  ignorance 
of  what  the  purpose  of  advertising 
is  fundamentally.  In  brief,  they 
don't  know.  Sadder  than  that, 
they  don't  know  that  they  don't 
know. 

WHAT  ABVKtTISING  IS  NOT,  ANO 
WHAT  IT  IS 

They  think .  that  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  advertising  is  to  sell 
goods. 

They  think  that,^  having  no 
goods  to  sell,  it  logically  follows 
that  advertising  is  unnecessary. 

Starting  off  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection on  their  narrow-gauge, 
single-track  idea,  they  naturally 


land  at  that  particular  terminal. 

Now,  the  fundamental  purpose 
of  advertising  is  not  to  sell  goods 
but  to  create  good  win  for  the 
business  it  advertises.  1  have  yet 
to  hear  of  one  concern  which  was 
"oversold"  on  that  particular 
commodity! 

Given  a  concern  which  has 
thoroughly  established  its  good 
will  in  the  minds  of  its  particular 
public,  and  which  is  continually 
striving  to  increase  that  good  will, 
and  given  my  choice,  I  will  take 
the  good  will  and  you  may  have 
buildings,  machinery,  lapd,  stock 
in  hand  and  cash  in  the  bank. 

Not  long  ago  I  heard  a  man 
high  in  the  counsel  of  the  Proc- 
ter &  Gamble  Company  say  that 
if  the  insurance  policies  of  that 
concern  lapsed  at  noon  and  at 
night  every  plant  were  destroyed 
and  every  vestige  of  tangible  as- 
sets were  wiped  out  there  would 
still  remain  the  greatest  asset  of 
all,  consisting  of  just  two  words. 
"And,"  said  he,  "within  one  month 
those  two  words.  Ivory  Soap, 
could  be  capitalized  for  fifty  mil- 
lion dollars." 

A  second  purpose  of  advertis- 
ing is  to  stabilize  a  business.  The 
concern  that  goes  to  the  wall  at 
the  first  breath  of  hard  times  is 
the  unknown  or  only  locally 
known  one.  1'hc  one  that  weath- 
ers the  storm  is  the  one  which 
enjoys  a  national  or  international 
reputation  and  draws  from  all 
sources  for  its  business.  Business 
is  seldom  equally  bad  in  every 
quarter  at  the  same  time. 

Another  purpose  of  advertising 
is  to  keep  distributors  in  line. 
Quit  advertising  and  your  agent 
or  dealer  or  salesman  will  drift 
away  from  you. 

The  demands  of  war — to  which 
you  respond  not  only  dutifully  but 
eagerly — require  that  you  divert 
your  business  from  its  regular 
channels.  But  they  do  not  re- 
quire that  you  give  up  your  con- 
tact with  your  trade  nor  that  you 
turn  snob  and  cut  your  old  friends 
dead.  If  you  discontinue  these 
business  relations,  how  in  the 
name  of  all  that  is  logical  can  you 
expect  your  distributors  to  con- 
tinue them?  I 
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Again,  the  vital  breath  of  Com- 
mercial success  is  individuality. 
The  manufacturer  who  is  content 
to  submerge  himself  in  his  back- 
ground, who  is  willing  to  remain 
the  same  dun  color  as  the  mass, 
gets  the  mass  reward — the  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  a  barie  tiving  and 
not  much  else.  Advertising  de- 
velops individuality  in  a  business 
and  keeps  that  business  keyed  up 
to  a  full  sense  of  its  own  respon- 
sibilities. This  is  true  in  times  of 
peace  and  doubly  true  in  times  of 
war,  when  in  the  rush  and  tur- 
moil of  things  it  is  hard  to  keep 
a  grip  on  equilibrium. 

If,  then,  ail  these  things  be  true 
— and  I  challenge  anyone  to  dis- 
prove them — advertising  in  times 
of  -  war  instead  of  and  far  from 
being  an  expense  or  an  economic 
waste,  is  aii  opportunity  for  every 
business,  an  insurance  against  the 
day  of  reconstruction. 

It  would  be  a  calamity  indeed 
if  the  power  of  advertising  were 
denied  the  business  men  of  Amer- 
ica for  any  extended  period.  And 
for  aiiy  of  them  to  deprive  them- 
selves of  its  force — well,  that  is 
compound  asininity. 
■  However,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  business  of  this 
country  now  is  the  winning  of  the 
war.  We  must  first  of  all  put  the 
fetid  Hun  where  he  can  stink  no 
more.  Nothing  is  worth  while^ — ■ 
whether  it  be  advertising  or  what- 
not— that  does  not  contribute  to- 
ward this  end. 

The  question  then  becomes  one 
of  knowing  how  to  use  the  power 
of  advertising  to  help  the  business 
of  war  while  at  the  same  time  in- 
suring maintenance  and  promo- 
tion of  the  good  will  of  the  ad- 
vertiser. 

And  the  answer  to  the  question 
lies  in  the  always  important  mat- 
ter of  copy. 

Copy  which  merely  aims  to  sell 
is  puerile.  Copy  which  is  de- 
signed to  develop  needless  buying 
is  unpatriotic. 

Copy  which  teaches  conserva- 
tion of  materials,  which  preaches 
the  gospel  of  thrift,  which  shows 
definitely  how  to  make  the  adver- 
tiser's product  go  farther  and  do 
better  work — this  kind  .of  copy 


helps  the  country  and  rivets  the 
confidence  of  the  people. 

As  a  definite  example,  take  a 
machine  tool.  These  tools  are 
scattered  broadcast  over  the  coun- 
try, _  They  are  doing  work  in 
munitions  factories,  in  ordnance 
plants  and  in  the  factories  of  hun- 
dreds of  manufacturers  whose  en- 
ergies are  bent  toward  turning  out 
essential  products. 

It  is  not  only  the  duty  but  the 
privilege  and  opportunity  of  the 
maker  of  that  machine  tool  to 
show  in  his  "advertising  how  the 
users  of  it  may  do  more  and  better 
and  faster  work.  Isn't  that  help- 
ing to  win? 

As  another  example,  a  rock 
drill  manufacturer^  His  office  is 
a  focusing  point  for  all  the  new 
ideas  and  kinks  that  hundreds  of 
users  are  continually  discovering 
in  their  efforts  to  speed  the  pro- . 
duction  of  ore.  Are  these  new 
discoveries  to  be  buried  in  the 
archives  of  the  concern  until  war 
is  over  merely  because  its  ca- 
pacity is  "oversold"?  Is  it  pa- 
triotic, or  even  decent?  Not  on 
your  lifel  The  m^i  with  vision 
spreads  that  information  as  quick- 
ly as  possible  to  every  other  user 
of  his  drills  because  in  doing  so 
he  helps  them  all.  And,  helping 
them,  he  helps  himself. 

Advertising  to-day  must  inform 
and  educate  as  it  has  never  done 
before.  It  must  keep  the  user 
posted— or  strangle  on  its  own 
words. 

After  the  war  we  cannot  afford 
in  this  country  to  have  concerns 
laboring  to  readjust  themselves  to 
normal  conditions.  We  need  suc- 
cessful, going  concerns  ready  al- 
most overnight  to  swing  from  war 
work  to  regular  channels  of 
trade.  And  those  channels  must 
be  open  to  them,  must  be  ready 
and  waiting. 

After-the-war  conditions  de- 
pend on  during-the-war  plans. 

If  the  ready  and  available  and 
powerful  force  of  advertising  can 
be  used  How  tb  help  then,  any 
talk  about  its  curtailment  ndw  is 
just  so  much  porous  language. 

Only  those  men  who  never  for- 
get the  future  will"  never  be  for- 
gotten. /^^  I 
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CMore  and 
better  Letters 


Yes,  in  your  office,  on  yowr 
work — whether  technical  or 
otherwise — The  Dictaphone 
can  produce  50%  to  ilOO% 
more  letters  per  day.  Better 
Letters,  too,  at  one-third  less 
cost. 

You  can  use  The  Dictaphone 
any  time,  dayor  night,  and  it's 
very  simple  to  use. 

Phone  nearest  branch  office 
or  write  us  for  demonstration. 
Also  ask  for  valuable,  free 
book,  "The  Man  at  the 
Desk." 


'The  Skortmt  iJowie 
to  the  Jiail  Chute" 


lUdHi^  m       U  ^  ana  F<-lipi  C 


Dept.  134-J.A.,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York 

Branches  Ecerywhtre  Wriiefor  booklet.  "The  Man  at  the  Desl^' 

There  is  but  one  Dictaphone,  trademarked  "The  Dictaphone," 
made  and  merchandised  by  the  Columbia  Graphophone  Company 
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Demobilization — 
Industrial  and 
Military 

(Continued  from  page  6) 
needing  reclamation  is  well  over 
150.000,000  acres.  1 

The  swamp  land*  in  the  Middle 
West  and  South  have  an  area  esti- 
mated between  70,000,000  and  80,- 
000,000  ■  acres,  and  of  this  total 
authoritative  judges  declare  that 
60,000,000  acres  can  be  reclaimed 
and  made  profitable  for  agricul- 
ture. 

As  practically  all  of  the  cut-over 
and  swamp  lands  are  now  private- 
ly owned,  it  will  be  necessary 
either  to  purchase  the  lands  or  to 
evolve  plans  for  obtaining  the  in- 
terest and  co-operation  of  the 
private  owners  in  the  Govern- 
ment's undertaking.  Unless  a  new 
policy  of  the  Government  is 
worked  out  between  the  Federal 
Government,  the  individual  States 
and  the  private  owners,  the  pros- 
pect is  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
waste  lands,  and  particularly  of 
the  logged-ofE  lands,  will  remain 
unsettled  and  uncultivated. 

The  drift  toward  farm  pro- 
prietorship is  a  modern  phenome- 
non observable  in  all  civilized 
countries.  The  old  method  of 
using  the  land,  under  which  those 
who  worked  it  were  only  tenants 
on  it,  was  wrong  from  every  social 
and  economic  viewpoint.  It  was 
one  of  the  potent  motives  for  the 
exodus  from  the  land  to  the  city. 
Where  the  bait  of  land  ownership 
can  be  held  out,  with  other  latter- 
day  attractions,  there  cannot  fail 
to  be  an  accentuation  in  the  al- 
ready manifested  eagerness  of 
large  numbers  in  the  great  cen- 
tres of  population  to  return  to  the 
land. 

A  plan  of  land  development  and 
land  proprietorship  whereby  land 
is  improved  in  large  areas,  sub- 
divided into  individual  farms  and 
then  sold  to  actual  bona  fide 
farmers  on  a  long-time  payment 
basis,  has  been  in  force  not  only 
in  the  United  States,  under  the 
Reclamation  Act.  but  also  in  many 
other  countries,  for  several  years. 
It  has,  proved  a  distinct  success. 


In  Denmark,  Ireland,  New  Zea- 
land and  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth it  has  completely  changed 
the  land  situation.  One  of  the 
salient  features  of  this  plan  is 
that  the  new  proprietors  are  aided 
in  improving  and  cultivating  the 
farms.  In  a  word,  there  is  or- 
ganized community  development. 
Its  beneficial  consequences  have 
been  proclaimed  by  the  Canadian 
Commission  which,  reporting  on 
the  results  thus  achieved  in  New 
Zealand,  declared  that  this  system 
brings,  in  the  way  of  direct  ad- 
vantages, better  homes  for  ■  the 
farmers,  larger  acreage  under  cul- 
tivation, more  and  better  live- 
stock, more  abundant  use  of  labor- 
saving  machinery  and  a  higher 
standard  of  living  generally.  A 
more  elevated  standard  of  civiliza- 
tion is  thus  being  evolved. 

With  the  plans  now  under  way, 
we  should  know  by  the  tir^ie  the 
war  ends  not  merely  how  much 
arid  land  can  be  irrigated,  how 
much  swamp  land  can  be  drained, 
how  much  .cut-over  land  can  be 
cleared,  where  grazing  land  is  to 
be ,  found  and  how  many  cattle  it 
■mil  support  but  also  the  definite 
details  regarding  the  location  of 
areas  on  which  it  is  practicable 
to  start  operations,  the  precise 
character  of  the  land,  the  exact 
nature  of  the  improvements  needed 
and  the  cost  in  all  particulars. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  have  speci- 
fications on  the  land  needing  irri- 
gation and  to  have  all  the  plans 
and  blue-prints  ready  so  that  the 
soldiers  may  be  shown  how  to  go 
about  building  dams,  cutting  canals 
and  installing  the  various  kinds  of 
sluices.  The  definite  areas  to  be 
drained  will  be  mapped  out  at  an 
early  date,  with  the  details  regard- 
ing" the  method  of  drainage  to  be 
carried  out  and  the  nature  of  the, 
crops  which  then  can  be  raised  on 
the  reclaimed  land.  It  will  be 
known  also  with  accuracy  what  it 
will  cost  to  pull  or  to  blow  out 
stumps  and  to  put  cut-over  land 
in  condition  for  farm  homes.  Spe- 
cific areas  of  grazing  lands  will 
also  be  charted,  with  information 
on  the  livestock  best  adapted  to 
them  and  on  the  practicability  of 
supporting  families  on  theitn.  , 
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Boston  Circulations 


U.  S.  Postoffice  sworn  statements  of 
Paid  Circulations  for  All  Boston  Papers 

For  Three  Six-Month  Periods 


POST 

6  mos.  ending     Daily  Sunday 

(Morning) 

Oct.  1/17.521,499  352,871 

Apr.  1/18  .497,125  354,706 

Oc(.  1,18.540,606  365,287 


Globe 

Sunday 


Daily 
(Morning 
and  Ev'g) 

270,191  309,672 
277,151  316J90 
288,216  320,060 


Herald 

Daily  Sunday 


(Morning) 

94,957  121,373 
■130,234  124,460 
128,561  129,102 

^Boston  Herald  Purchased  Journal 


6  mos.  ending 


American 

Sunday 


Daily 

(Evening) 


Oct.  1,  1917  .  374,656  314,899 
Apr.  1, 1918  .  371,067  See 

Oct.  1,  1918  .   358,515  Advertiser 


Advertiser 

Daily  Sunday 
(Monung) 

4,117  .... 

9,337  '338,999 
9,667  327,572 

*  Boston  American 


Journal 

Daily  Sunday 
(Morning) 

63,427 

Gimbined  No 

with  Sunday 
Herald  Edition 
Purch'd  Advertiser 


Record 

Traveler 

Transcript 

Monitor 

6  mos.  ending  Daily 

Daily 

Daily 

Daily 

(Evening) 

(Evening) 

(Evening) 

Oct.  1, 1917 .  48,163 

121,534 

30,068 

91,319 

Apr.  1,  1918  .  50,650 

122,588 

30,408 

93,497 

Oct.  1,1918  .  45,477 

139,622 

28,088 

123,080 

.ia  abova  circulation  figuraa  are  from  the  sworn  official  state- 
ments to  the  Poatmaster  of  Boston,  required  by  United  States  law. 
They  are  correct  uhIbbs  somaonc  has  committed  perjury.  It  is  sus^ested 
that  advertisws  keep  this  tabulation  at  hand,  and  rtfer  to  it  when  an 
over-enthusiastic  advertising;  solicitor  makes  wild  circulation  claims. 

•Note  the  extraordinary  predominance  of  The  Boston  Post. 
Its  daily  morning  circulation  is  114.162  copies  IN  EXCESS 
of  the  COMBINED  circulatioo  nf  the  Boston  Globe,  Boston  Herald  and 
Boston  Advertiser.  Its  Sunday  circulation  is  37,T1S  copies  IN  EXCESS 
of  its  nearest  competitor. 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 
220  Fifth  Avenue 


CHICAGO 
Ly  ttmi>  Buildi^ 
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333  S.  DEARBORN  ST. 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 


PHONE  HARRISON  68S7.58 


WE  DESIRE  TO  ANNOUNCE  THE  APPOINTMENT  OF 

WILLIAM  CLARKE  JEWELL 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

WOMAN'S  WEEKLY 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
303  FIFTH  AVE. 


PRESIDENT  AND  GENEEtAL  MANAG£3l 


Photo-Chrpmotype 
Engraving  ©t 


An  organization  of  Expci^  Artists  and 
Engravers  producing  the  highest  qual- 
ity of  Halftone,  Line  and  .Color  En- 
gravings. Special  Departmait  for  Brass 
and  Steel  Dies. 

920  RACE  STREET  -  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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A  relatively  trifling  sum  of 
money  placed  now  in  the  hands  of 
men  of  thought,  experience  and 

vision  will  thus  guarantee  the 
country  against  being  submerged 
industrially  or  otherwise  by  labor 
which  it  might  be  unable  to  ab- 
sorb, and  wilr  further  provide  a 
means  for  showing  'national  re- 
spect for  the  soldiers  who  will  re- 
turn as  heroes,  but  who  may  be 
without  means  of  immediate  self- 
support  The  soldier  will  thus  be 
able  to  continue  serving  his  coun- 
try— no  longer  destroying-  its 
enemies,  but  constructively  de- 
veloping its  resources. 

All  the  wurk  to  be  done,  apart 
from  the  planning,  should  as  far 
as  pdssible  be  done  by  the  soldier 
himself.  He  should  be  allowed  to 
make  and  build  his  own  home, 
he  should  be  cared  for  while  he 
is  doing  it,  and  finally  made  own- 
er of  the  part  of  the  land  which 
he  can  imdertake  to  purchase, 
with  a  long  period  allowed  to 
him  for  its  payment.  The  United 
States,  by  lending  its  credit,  can 
thus  increase  its  own  resources 
and  its  population  and  the  happi- 
ness of  its  people,  with  a  cost  to 
itself  of  only  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars— the  fund 
necessary  to  have  the  plans  stud- 
ied and  prepared  by  competent 
men. 

All  the  dealings  with  the  new 
pioneer  will  be  strictly  business 
transactions.  He  will  be  paid  for 
his  reclamation  work,  which  will 
be  of  incalculable  value  to  the 
country,  and  of  the  farm  loans 
made  to  him  he  will  have  to  pay 
both  interest  and  principal.  In 
the  whole  matter  he  will  be  in  the 
position  of  a  free  and  self-re- 
specting agent. 

The  work  that  these  men  will 
do  will,  if,  as  expected,  they  en- 
gage in  it  in  large  numbers,  have 
the  most  far-reaching  effect  on 
practically  every  leading  industry 
in  the  country.  The  iron  mines 
will  hear  the  call  from  them,  and 
the  coal  mines,  the  forests  and 
every  kind  of  manufacturing. 
Steam  shovels  and  dredges  will 
be  needed,  light  rails  and  locomo- 
tives, engines,  drills,  tools  of  all 
kinds,  tractors,  plows,  wire,  nails, 


THE  most  gratifying 
feature  of  the  pleas- 
ing but  embarrassing 
position"PUNGH"isin 
to-day-SOLD  OUT  FOR 
FIFTEEN  MONTHS  IN 
ADVANCE  — is  that 
Ninety-Five  per  cent, 
of  this  record  advance 
sale  of  advertising  space 
was  made  to  old  adver- 
tisers who  by  years  of 
experience  of  the  great  value 
of  "PUNCH'S"  advertis- 
ing pages  in  sell'ng  high- 
class  goods  and  service  had 
proved  for  themselves  that 
they  were  economically 
justified  in  continuing  to 
invest  in  "PUNGH"space. 

Is  there  any  doubting  high- 
class  advertiser  who  in  the 
light  of  such  evidence  can 
fail  to  be  convinced  that 

"PUNCH" PAYS 

Much  space  is  already 
booked  for  1920. 

ROY  V,  SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement  Manager,  "Puncti" 
lO  Bouverie  Street 
London.  E.Q.i 
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The  Man  who  put 

BEVIERA 


across  100%  is  ready  to  re- 
peat for  the  manufacturer  of 
another  drink  or  food  prod- 
uct. Bevera  is  sold  by  many 
thousands  of  grocers,  con- 
fectioners, druggists,  hotels, 
clubs,  railroad  depots,  restau- 
rants, etc.,  etc.,  in  ten  states. 
Bevera  was  a  sensational  suc- 
cess in  1917  and  1918. 

Government  restriction  in  the 
use  of  grain  has  suspended  the 
making  of  Bevera  and  made 
available  the  services  o£  the  di- 
recting head,  in  sales  and  pub- 
licity, that  accomplished  remark- 
able results  for  this  product. 

He  can  repeat,  quickly,  for  a 
progressive  manufacturer.  For 
details  address  "S.  B.,"  Box  219, 
Printers'  Ink. 


Advertising 
Manager  Wanted 

Chicago  Trade  Paper  (weekly) 
can  use  the  services  of  a  quali- 
fied advertising'  manager.  The 
position  requires  a  man  with 
sales  ability,  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  selling  and  hand- 
ling trade-paper  advertising. 
While  knowledge  of  the  particu- 
lar field  of  this  paper  would  be 
an  advantage,  such  knowledge  is 
not  necessary.  Tte  position  re- 
quires ability  to  handle  all  cor- 
respondence in  regard  to  adver- 
tising, and  to  write  an  intelligent 
sales  letter;  make  solicitations  in 
Chicago  and  vicinity;  co-o[ierate 
with  salesmen,  handling  their  re- 
ports, assisting  in  the  follow  up, 
etc.;  look  after  all  advertising 
from  the  time  order  is  received 
until  it  expires;  keep  a  close  sup- 
ervision over  make-up  and  serv- 
ice departments,  assisting  in  the 
preparation  of  advertising  copy, 
etc.  For  such  a  person  as  can 
qualify  this  position  holds  a 
promising  future.  In  reply  state 
when  services  available  and  sal- 
ary expected.  Address 

"TRADE  PUBLICATION" 
Care  of  Printers'  Ink  833  Peo- 
pies  OaB  BnildlnfT,  OMoafo,  IlL 


lumber,  canvas,  paper  and  a 
myriad  other  commodities.  If 
there  were  danger  of  our  fac- 
tories being  idle  after  the  war 
for  lack  of  national  and  foreign 
demand  for  manufactures,  this 
would  be  one  excellent  way  of 
filling  the  hiatus. 

In  organizing  the  reclamation 
work  it  will  be  arranged  that  each 
tract  of  land  of  a  specified  area, 
as  fast  as  it  is  reclaimed,  will  be 
treated  and  rounded  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  most  modern 
notions  of  community  develop- 
ment. Good  roads  will  be  built, 
electric  power  installed  and  the 
most  improved  methods  of  sani- 
tation adopted.  The  community 
centre  will  be  made  a  real  centre 
of  interest  and  activities,  so  that 
the  longing  for  the  life  and  bustle 
of  the  city,  as  an  antidote  to  rural 
dullness,  will  not  exist.  The 
social  life  in  the  community  will 
be  fostered,  and  pastimes  and 
motives  for  local  interest  will  be 
provided,  through  lectures,  thea- 
tres, moving  picture  shows,  and 
by  the  establishment  of  local 
newspapers.  Railroad  and  ex- 
press service  will  be  installed  and 
the  residents  will  be  in  direct  and 
immediate  contact  with  their 
fellow  Americans  throughout  the 
country.  Each  centre  will  thus 
also  be  a  nucleus  of  industrial 
and  commercial  life  and  activity. 

This  programme,  which  calls 
for  the  sympathetic  consideration 
of  all  American  business  men,  as 
it  offers  a  means  of  alleviating 
the  uneconomic  congestion  of  the 
cities,  of  developing  the  greatest 
source  of  riches  of  the  country 
and  of  inspiring  new  and  more 
intense  forms  of  patriotism  and 
of  Americanism  in  large  bodies 
of  our  fellow  citizens,  is  being 
energetically  pushed  forward. 
The  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  allotted  $200,000 
for  the  preliminary  study  of  the 
unused  lands  of  the  United 
States  with  a  view  to  their  settle- 
ment by  returning  soldiers,  and 
the  President  has  approved  a 
recommendation  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $1,000,000  to  be  used 
in  the  same  work. 

Experts  will  pick  out  the  best 
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A  lighter,  better  paper 
for  catalogues- 
one  that  reduces  mailing  costs 
and  increases  printing  results 

FEATHERCQAT 

The  super-light  enameled  book  paper  lor  half-tone  and  color  printing 

Made  in  25  x  38-^6  lbs.  and  25  x  38 
—37  lbs.  Before  placing  your  next 
paper  order,  let  us.  make  up  a 
dummy  for  you  of  Feathercoat 

BERMINGHAM  &  PROSSER  COMPANY 
Chicago  Kalamazoo  New  York 


 [II1TI1IIUI  tiuiniiiiii  a  IIIII1IIIIIIH  uiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiutiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiit  ii  iiiniiiiiiiiiiutiniiii  

I  During  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  Campaign  j 

The  Dayton  News 

I  carried  148,960  lines  of  Liberty  Loan  advertising.   63,840  lines  | 

I  of  this  was  used  by  the  Liberty  Loan  Committee,  while  the  | 

1  remaining:  85,1^  lines  was  used  in  The  News  by  Dayton's  | 

I  patriotic  merchants  and  manufacturers.  | 

E  ^ 

1  The  Loan  Was  Largely  Oversubscribed 

1  Dayton  people  respond'ed  liberally— as  they  do  to  all  adver-  | 

1  tising  of  worthy  projects — when  advertised  in  the  paper  | 

I  they  read.   The  News  is  read  in  90  per  cent  of  Dayton's  | 

I  homes.  I 

I  The  Dayton  News  and  Springfield  News  is  a  strong  | 

1  combination  for  covering  Dayton  and  Springfield.  | 

1  a 

I  News  League  of  Ohio,  Dayton,  Ohio  | 

I  New  York  I-  A.  Klein,  Metropolitan  Tower  = 

1  Chicago  John  Glass,  Peoples  Gas  Building  | 
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Colors  Are  Truest 
in  SUNLIGHT 

We  have  a  specially  constructed 
roof  for  our  photographic 
apparatus.  There  are  no  slap- 
dash methods  here.  38  skilled, 
loyal  men,  under  the  supervision  of 
firm  members  with  twenty  years  of 
color-plate  experience,  make  it  sure 
that  every  Trichromatic  plate  is  as 
good  a  plate  as  can  be  made. 

The  Trichromatic  Engraving  Co. 

461  Eighth  Avenue    -    -    -   New  York  City 

J.  H.  Tryon  C.  A.  Grotz 


NO  other  magazine  devoted  to  moving 
pictures  has  achieved  such  instant  pop- 
ularity and  rapidly  increasing  circulation  as 
— ^— THE 

Photo-Play  World 

"The  One  by  Which  AU  Others  Are  Governed" 

Every  month  it  reaches  the  highest  class  of 
readers  who  are  dependent  upon  advertised  pro- 
ducts and  place  their  buying  confidence  in  the 
announcements  in  this  pubUcation. 

S5c  a  Copy.    $3.60  a  Year.    Rate  Card  on  Request 

December  forms  dote  in  PhUadd^ia,  N/wemba-  9tk 

THE  DOWNS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

BULLETIN  BUILDING  -  -  -  -  PHILADELPHIA 
NEW  YORK:  H.  F.  LEWIS.  IISS  Tribune  Bldg.,  Beekman  8108 
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projects  for  immediate  develop- 
ment, engineering  plans  will  be 
prepared  in  all  requisite  detail, 
and  for  each  particular  undertak- 
ing it  will  be  known  in  advance 
exactly  how  many  men  can  be 
utilized,  so  that  the  work  -will  be 
there  awaiting  the  men  as  soon 
as  they  arrive. 

As  for  the  other  after-war 
problems,  the  present  temper  of 
the  American  people  is  that  what- 
ever is  needed  to  be  done  will  be 
done.  If  it  is  a  case,  for  instance, 
of  meeting  a  problem  of  unem- 

.pioyment  that  might  arise  tem- 
porarily in  the  possible  confusion 
of  shifting  industry  over  from  a 
war  basis  to  a  peace  basis,  why 
public  works  and  improvements 
might  be  undertaken — road-mak- 
ing, street  repairing,  construction 
of  public  buildings  and  transpor- 
tation lines,  and  the  like.  Public 
utilities  work  can  be  started,  even 
in  advance  of  its  being  needed,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  passing  dis- 
turbance of  labor  conditions. 

Is  it  a  case  of  helping  the 
manufacturers  to  tide  over  a  pos- 
sible crisis  in  the  process  of  get- 
ting back  to  a  peace  footing? 
Why,  again  special  work  can  be 
allotted,  or  other  ways  and  means 
found  to  meet  that  case  also. 

■  New  industries  may  need  nurs- 
ing care  and  protection.  ,  If  so, 
tariff  laws  and  other  expedients 
can  be  invoked  to  promote  that 
end.  We  are  certainly  not  going 
to  be  guilty  of  any  criminal  eco- 
nomic folly  such  as  allowing  our 
new  dyes  and  chemicals  indus- 
tries, for  instance,  to  be  smoth- 
ered and  swamped  by  a  hostile 
alien. 

And  based  on  similar  ideas  and 
principles  must  be  the  answers  to 

the  questions  that  are  being  raised 
regarding  our  mercantile  marine 
after  the  war,  and  the  possibility 
of  the  huge  amount  of  merchant 
tonnage  which  we  shall  then  prob- 
ably have  being  idle  for  lack  of 
cargoes  contracted  for  in  advance, 
or  for  lack  of  foreign  commerce 
to  keep  it  busy.  The  Government 
again  can  take  action  or  can 
recommend  measures  to  be  adopt- 
ed, to  meet  an  awkward  situation. 
But  in  this  very  connection  it 


AN 

ADVERTISING 
EXECUTIVE 
and  SALESMAN 

with  a  clean  and  successful 

record  of  many  years  in 
New  York  and  the  Eastern 
field — a  man  with  imagina- 
tion and  creative  ability — 

is  open  for  an  engagement. 

Connected  for  twenty 
years  with  three  Metropoli- 
tan newspapers  in  an  execu- 
tive and  soliciting  capacity. 

Forty-six  and  married. 

Ample  proof  and  refer- 
ences as  to  qualifications, 
past  performances,  char- 
acter, etc.,  will  be  fur- 
nished. 

Address  C.  M..  Box  216, 
care  of  Printers'  Ink. 


Part  Time  Work! 

t  ( W I  S  H  ws  could  get  part 
I  [jf  the  time  of  a  flrst-claas  ad- 
I  FOrtising  man  to  talie  cara  of 
-H.  our  ads  in  the  trade  papers 
and  get  real  Talue  for  UB  out 
(j  the  nuoiey  we  spend  there. 
He  could  also  do  our  newa- 
uaper  and  magazine  copy, 
write  cirailar  and  sales  let- 
ters we  need.  Bet  out  leaflets, 
catalogs,  and  perhaps  a  house 
organ,  and  be  a  rca,l  help  to 
the  saJes  department.  If  we 
could  get  a  man  like  thU  as 
part  of  our  organization  It 
iTould  help  a  lot."  Vhii  Is 
ffhat  jww'ee  said  to  roimdi. 

After  5  years  as  CHIEF  COPY  and 
PLAN  MAN  (following  5  years  seUlng 
on  the  road)  I  am  leaving  a  big  New 
York  advortiaing  agency  to  act  a 3  ad- 
vertisini;  manager  for  4  New  York  flrmB. 
I  have  time  for  one  more  account. 

Here  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  have 
a  highly  experienced  man  who  is  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  all  phases  of  ad- 
vertising, and  who  fias  handled  dozens 
of  big  campaigns,  help  you,  at  voar 
ofUcsi  evc^T  d:iy.  The  resnlts  you'll  get 
will  he  liiK  whiio  the  cost  is  astonish- 
ingly small,    naye  me  call  and  explain. 

Address  SERVICE  EXPERT 
Box  218 
Care  of  Printers'  Ink 
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Has  She  Been  Called  to 
France? 

Is  He  in  the  Service? 

I  can  handle  the  Editorial 
work  they  left  behind. 

I  am  looking  for  a  real  editing  job. 
one  that  needs  a  bom  editor  and 
experienced  business  executive  com- 
bined. I  have  worked  with  the 
best  known  and  most  successful 
women's  magazine  editors,  and  have 
written  for  daily,  weekly  and  month- 
ly publications.  For  the  past  six 
months  I  have  done  magazine  pub- 
licity for  a  women's  war-work  or- 
ganization. 

I  am  ready,  at  30,  for  a  real  job. 
Let  me  talk  it  over  with  you. 
Address 

E.  B.  Box  215,  care  Printers'  Ink, 
185  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y. 


LARGEST 
Afternoon  Circulation 
in  California 
THE 

LOS  ANGELES 

EVENING  HERALD 


MEMBER  A.  B.  C. 


Repr^gen  ta  tioei 

E.  C.  TROWBRIDGE      G.  LOGAN  PAYNE 
347  Tifch  Ave.  1233  Marquette  BIdg. 

New  York:  OiiGsgo.  III. 


CHARLES  FRANCIS! 
PRESS  I 

is  especially  equipped  to  handle  and  i 
expedite  orders  for  high  grade  i 

Process  Color 
House  Organs 

1    and  kindred  printing.  Service — Best.  = 

i  PBINTINfl  OBAFXS  BDII.DINQ  i 

=  EIQHTa  AVEHDE,  tSnltii  a4tb  81*.,  XRH  lORK  = 


may  be  pointed  out  that  forecasts, 
and  more  or  less  gloomy  prognos- 
tications regarding  problems  to 
.come,  are  not  always  based  on 
accurate  premises.  Thus  there  is 
already  reason  to  believe  that  at 
the  end  of  the  war  there  will  be 
a  demand  on  the  part  of  shipping 
companies,  as  purchasers,  for  all 
or  part  of  the  merchant  shipping 
which  the  Government  is  now 
constructing,  so  that  in  reality 
there  is  no  positive  prospect  of 
the  Government  finding  itself 
with  anything  like  a  white  ele- 
phant on  its  hands  in  the  way  of 
cargo  tonnage  for  which  it  has  no 
immediate  use. 

Who  shall  claim  also  the  -right 
of  prophecy  regarding  wage  and 
salary  movements  and  the  rise 
or  fall  in  the  cost  of  the  neces- 
sities of  life?  There  are  asser- 
tions to  the  effect  that  when  peace 
comes  the  working  man's  wages 
will  be  smaller  and  Government 
action  will  be  demanded  to  force 
down  the  cost  of  living  expenses. 
How  can  one  speak  positively  in 
a  matter  of  this  kind? 

It  is  intimated  also  that  habits 
of  thrift  and  of  self  denial  have 
been  inculcated  during  the  war 
and  that  they  will  continue  to  the 
detriment  of  the  luxury  or  non- 
essential industries.  If  this  is  so, 
it  certainly  cannot  be  proved  by 
the  fact  that  last  year  more 
jewelry  was  bought  in  the  United 
States  than  ever  before  in  one 
year.  The  fact  is  that  even  with 
the  high  wages  there  has  been  no 
evidence  of  any  exceptional  sav- 
ing. It  is  highly  probable  that 
their  purchases  of  Liberty  Bonds 
and  of  War  Saving  Stamps  repre- 
sent practically  all  the  saving 
that  the  working  classes  have 
effected  in  this  unusual  period. 

The  old  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand with  regard  to  capital  and 
labor  may  be  counted  on  to  hold 
good.  Labor  will  adjust  itself  to 
such  new  conditions  as  may  arise, 
just  as  capital  will  adjust  itself. 
The  one  important  tendency  of 
our  interna!  development  worth 
keeping  in  mind  is  the  fact  that 
we  are  working  more  and  more  in 
co-operation;  we  are  fining  the 
habit  of  acting/'SS, 
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ROYAL 

COLOR  ELECTROTYPES 

As  long  as  you  undervalue  the  relation 
of  the  art  of  electrotyping  to  your  color 
printing,  just  so  long  will  your  finished 
color  work  fail  to  compare  favorably 
with  your  engraver's  proofs. 

ROYAL  ELECTROTYPE  COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WO  complete  engraving 
xplants-fiilly  equipped  for 
intelligent  service  and  the 
finest  production  of  color 
plates,half^tones&^line-cuts. 

THE  BECK  ENGRAVING  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA  NEWYORK 
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.  Stimulating  and 

secretary  heartening  in  its 
Lane's  Sane  sanity  and  opti- 
Optimism  mism  is  the  mes- 
sage to  Amer- 
ica's business  men  from  Frank- 
lin K.  Lane  which  Printers' 
Ink  publishes  in  the  leading 
place  in  this  issue  in  the  form 
of .  an  authorized  interview. 
What  the  after-war  will  bring  is 
now  the  dominant  question,  since 
our  triumph  in  the  war  is  already 
assured.  Problems  of  many  kin<k 
obtrude  themselves  and  there  are 
traces  of  anxiety  and  perplexity 
as '  to  what  kind  of  preparation 
shbuld  be  made,  and  when  it 
should  be  begun. 

peep  thought  and  vision  are 
back  of  Secretary  Lane's  reassur- 
ances -on  the  various  questions, 


which  there  is  a  tendency  in  some 
quarters  to  regard  with  rather 
serious  apprehension.  He  touches 
on  practically  all  the  important, 
far-reaching  questions  and  prob- 
lems— ^the  danger  of  Socialism,  of 
economic  revolution,  of  state 
paternalism;  the  need  of  Govern- 
ment aid  by  both  manufacturers 
and  workers  in  ■  the  transition 
period ;  the  protection  of  the  new 
industries ;  the  future  of  our 
Government-built  merchant  ship- 
ping; price  iixing;  control  of  raw 
materials.  But  he  is  less  con- 
cerned with  going  into  the  detail 
of  the  solution  of  the  various 
problems  that  mzy  have  to  be 
faced,  than  with  enunciating  the 
basic  principles  that  will  guaran- 
tee their  successful  solution. 

Preparedness  for  peace  there 
must  be.  "Intelligent  fore- 
thought" and  "sensible  previs- 
ion;"  but  with  it  ther^  need  be 
nothing  like  general  alarm  or 
worry  over  the  future.  The 
training  of  the  American  people, 
their  adaptability  to  new  condi- 
tions are  the  guarantee  that,  as  a 
veritable  miracle  was  performed 
in  the  war  work,  other  miracles 
can  be  wrought  in  the  handling 
of  peace  problems.  Americans 
can  be  trusted  to  solve  the  after- 
war  problems  as  they  arise.  The 
machinery  that  was  brought  into 
existence  to  sweep  all  obstacles 
out  of  the  way  and  to  give  free 
play  and  the  fullest  scope  for  war 
work  will  still  be  there,  and  may 
be  called  into  service  to  thrust 
aside  everj^hing  that  tends  to 
prevent  the  country  from  getting 
back  solidly  and-  satisfactorily  on 
a  peace  basis.  "The  present  tem- 
per of  the  American  people  is  that 
what  ought  to  be  done  will  be 
done."  The  old  get-together 
spirit  of  the  American  people  has 
been  revivified.  The  notable  and 
gratifying  feature  of  our  internal 
development,  which  the  war  has 
made  so  manifest,  is  our  inclina- 
tion towards  co-operation — the 
tendency  of  the  nation  to  act  as 
a  unit.  Men  of  large  affairs  have 
taken  on  their  shoulders  the  great 
business  tasks  of  the  country. 
The  people  look  confidently  to 
the  Government  for  guidance  and 
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direction  in  crises.  The  Govern- 
ment, on  its  side,  conscious  of  its 
responsibility  to  the  people,  is 
ready  to  take  such  wise  action  as 
is  needed,  without  departing  from 
the  rule  that  on  the  individual 
must  be  allowed  to  rest  the  bur- 
dens that  may  be  rightly  appor- 
tioned to  him.  Here  no  Bolshe- 
vist theory  can  prevail,  for  com- 
mon sense  is  the  rule  of  guid- 
ance. Neither  men  nor  matters 
will  be  allowed  to  run  wild;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Govern- 
ment will  take  no  action  merely 
for  exercise  of  power  or  for  the 
setting  up  of  a  new  system. 

This  is  a  notably  'interesting 
and  important  announcement  of 
the  Government's  general  after- 
war  policy. 


_  The  recent  cor- 
Buying Space  respondence  in 
to  Keep  Peo-  the  pages  of 
p/e  HeaHhy  Printeks'  I  n  k 
concernmg  the 
American  Medical  Association  and 
the  possibility  of  educational  ad- 
vertising in  regard  to  good  health, 
has  served  admirably  to  clear  the 
air.  Probably  most  of  our  readers 
will  be  willing  to  agree  that  the 
A.  M.  A.  should  not  be  censured 
too  severely  for  not  spending  more 
than  the  considerable  sum  it  now 
invests  in  educational  work  which 
is,  after  all,  directly  ainied  to  re- 
duce the  income  of  its  individual 
members.  Possibly  the  ultimate 
solution  of  the  matter  will  be  when 
we  adopt  the  Chinese  fashion  of 
paying  the  doctor  when  we  are 
well  and  receiving  his  services  for 
nothing  when  we  fall  ill. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  here 
is  a  nation  of  110,000,000  people 
which  is  as  badly  in  need  of  edu- 
cation on  health  lines  as  ever,  and 
not  getting  it.  The  bad  showing 
made  by  our  drafted  men,  the 
alarming  increase  in  mortality 
from  diseases  of  the  blood  ves- 
sels (directly  due  to  careless  Jiv- 
ing) are  but  two  of  many  signs 
that  Americans  don't  know  as 
much  about  taking  care  of  theni- 
selves  as  they  should.  The  war  s 
demand  for  maximum  pressure 
has  taught '  us  that  individual 
health  is' a  social  asset. 
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In  this  juncture,  there  exists  an 
organization  which  could,  if  it 
would,  fill  this  gap.  The  Federal 
Bureau  of  Health,  headed  by  that 
Dr.  Rupert  Blue  who  made  him- 
self famous  by,  stamping  out  the 
plague  in  San  Francisco,  could 
undertake  a  campaign  of  educa- 
tion on  a  nation-wide  scale,  driv- 
ing home  the  few  simple,  vital 
facts  of  health.  It  is  already  doing 
something  of  the  sort  with  the 
publication  of  pamphlets,  etc. 
However,  to  get  the  proper  de- 
gree of  public  attention,  the  most 
effective  agent  would  be  a  vigor- 
ous, coherent,  and  long-continued 
campaign  of  display  advertising. 
If  the  Bureau  is  unable  to  secure 
adequate  funds  for  this,  pre- 
sumably the  Division  of  Advertis- 
ing, Committee  on  Public  Infor- 
mation, could  be  of  some  help. 

Recent  investigations  have  shown 
that  use  of  habit-forming  drugs, 
such  as  cocaine  and  morphine  is 
increasing  in  the  United  States 
at  an  alarming  rate  (though 
the  report  that  thousands  of  sol- 
diers are  becoming  addicts  has 
been  proven  false,  as  was  the  story 
that  men  in  the  draft  formed  the 
habit  in  order  to  evade  service). 
Thousands  of  persons  begin  the 
use  of  drugs  through  idle  curios- 
ity, ignorant  of  the  terrible  con- 
sequences ;  who  can  doubt  that  a 
vigorous  campaign  of  education 
warning  the  public  against  "mon- 
keying with  the  buzz  saw"  would 
be  productive  of  results? 

More  particularly,  the  need  of 
such  machinery  for  information 
as  we  have  suggested,  is  seen  in 
the  circumstances  surrounding 
such  a  scourge  as  the  epidemic  of 
Spanish  influenza.  The  precau- 
tions to  be  observed  in  fighting 
this  disease  are  simple  and  few; 
yet  thousands  of  persons  have  lost 
their  lives  eithei;  because  they  ex- 
posed themselves  unnecessarily  to 
contagion,  or  because  adequate 
measures  were  not  taken  during 
the  course  of  the  influenza  to 
avoid  pneumonia  or  some  other 
complication.  (Many  others,  of 
course,  have  died  in  spite  of  all 
care.)  The  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Health  did  the  sensible  thing- 
took  good-sized  space  in  many  'pa- 
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pers  and  told  the  people  how  to 
avoid  influenza  and  what  to  do  if, 
in  spite  of  such  precautions,  they 
caught  it.  Some  similar  effort 
was  made  by  local  authorities  in 
other  States  as  well;  but  the  mat- 
ter is  too  important  to  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  local  authorities  who 
may  or  may  not  be  experts  in  the 
art  of  giving  public  information. 
The  little  pamphlet  which  the 
■Federal  health  bureau  distributed 
was  good,  though  probably  not  one 
person  in  a  thousand  knew  it  was 
in  existence ;  and  the  newspaper 
publicity  emanating  from  Wash- 
ington was  admittedly  intended 
for  doctors,  and  couched  in  such 
technical  jargon  as  to  be  of  little 
use  to  the  layman. 

All  in  all,  a  great  opportunity 
for  public  service  lias  "been  lost ; 
but  a  still  greater  one  lies  in  the 
future,  if  the  men  charged  with 
responsibility  for  the  public  health 
will  but  see  it. 


Qermaay's  Despairing 
Vain  winning  the 

„  war  in  a  military 

nopes  way,  Germany  is 
desirous  of  concluding  peace  on 
the  best  terms  she  can  get. 
She  is  all  the  more  anxious  to 
do  this  because  undoubtedly  she 
hopes  to  set  out  immediately 
to  conquer  the  earth  in  another 
way.  She  has  an  egomaniacal 
belief  that  her  ruthless  industrial 
efficiency  will  win  for  her  what 
the  power  of  arms  could  not  win. 

In  her  next  war,  Germany  plans 
to  operate  under  cover  of  a  most 
diabolical  campaign  of  misrepre- 
sentation, trickery  and  falsifica- 
tion that  would  enmesh  the  whole 
commercial  world  in  its  unscru- 
pulous tentacles.  That  this  has 
been  the  intention  of  Teuton 
rulers  has  frequently  been  alleged. 
Now  we  know  it  to  be  the  truth 
because  of  the  revelations  made 
by  one  of  that  country's  economic 
sharks,  S,  Herzog,  in  his  book, 
"The  Future  of  German  Indus- 
trial Exports."  The  book  outr 
lines  most  startling  plans  for  pick- 
pocketing the  business  of  the  world. 

Many  of  these  plans,'  however, 
are  half-baked.  They  are  too 
utterly  selfish  to  succeed.  They 


resemble  the  aims  of  the  robber 
who  hopes  to  get  rich  by  holding- 
up  people  as  they  traverse  the 
highways.  That  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  reciprocity  never  enters 
the  German  head.  That  business 
permanently  succeeds  only  when 
it  observes  the  law  of  mutual 
benefit  never  seems  to  occur  to 
the  Boche.  That  he  profits  most 
who  serves  best  is  a  principle 
that  is  evidently  unknown  to  the 
Teutonic  peoples. 

To  give  an  illustration  of  the 
deception  that  Herzog  recom- 
mends, he  advises  German  manu- 
facturers to  get  control  of  neu- 
tral trade  papers.  Not  only  are 
these  papers  recommended  for 
advertising,  but  he  also  points  out 
the  value  of  using  their  news 
columns  for  spreading  informa- 
tion about  new  German  products 
and  how  to  use  them.  He  de- 
clares it  will  take  a  long  time  for 
the  journals  published  in  his  coun- 
try to  regain  their  foreign  circu- 
lation and  in  the  meantime  the 
neutral  press  must  fill  the  gap. 

The  book  was  published  origi- 
nally in  1915.  Since  then  the 
United  States  and  several  other 
nations  have  joined  the  Allies. 
If  there  are  any  important  neu- 
tral trade  papers  left  anywhere 
in  the  world,  Germany  will  have 
to  do  some  tall  hustling  to  find 
them.  What  she  is  likely  to  try 
to  do,  therefore,  is  to  buy  busi- 
ness papers  in  the  countries  of 
her  former  enemies,  especially  in 
the  United  States.  No  doubt  she 
will  also  attempt  to  buy  an  ad- 
vertising agency  or  two.  Of 
course  aU  this  will  b?  done 
covertly. 

In  a  word,  Germany  is  likely 
to  do  everything  possible  to  de- 
nationalize her  goods,  and  her 
methods.  While,  as  we  have  al- 
ready shown,  it  is  not  possible 
for  successful  business  to  be 
reared  on  a  foundation  of  de- 
ception, nevertheless  Germany's ' 
after-the-war  schemes  will  fur- 
nish the  world  with  a  new  and 
terrible  form  of  unfair  -  compe- 
tition that  must  be  vigorously 
reckoned  wnth.  No  stone  must 
be  left  unturned  to  detect  it  and 
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The     Little  Schoolmaster's 
Classroom 


IN  the  old  days  before  the  war, 
we  in  America  had  a  vague 
feeling  that  our  British'  brethren 
didn't  know  quite  so  much  about 
advertising  as  we  did,  or  use  it 
so  courageously.  Whether  we 
were  right  or  not  in  this  tacit  and 
half-humorous  assumption,  cer- 
tainly that  idea  can  no  longer  pre- 
vail to-day.  Under  the  terrific 
pressure  of  war,  not  only  has  the 
British  government  learned  to 
mobilize  the  spirit  of  its  civil  pop- 
ulation by  advertising,  but  the  at- 
titude of  the  individual  manufac- 
turers and  other  business  men 
seems,  viewing  it  from  this  dis- 
tance and  over  the  shoulder  of 
the  globe,  to  have  suffered  a  "sea 
change"  into  a  point  of  view  as 
intelligent  and  forward-looking  as 
we  can  find  at  home— or  more  so. 

Thus  we  find  the  British  Min- 
istry of  Reconstruction  apparently 
committed  in  a  wliole-hearted  way 
to  the  useftllness  of  advertising  in 
developing  after-war  trade.  Part- 
ly through  hs  efforts,  at  least  one 
important  industry,  which  was 
practically  not  advertised  at  all 
before  the  war,  is  how  planning 
a  big  co-operative  campaign  in  the 
United  States. 

An  agitation  is  on  foot  for  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent 
fund  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  would  be  used  to  de- 
velop, through  advertising,  good 
will  for  Britain  and  British  goods 
in  any  part  of  the  world  where 
such  action  would  seem  valuable. 

Even  in  the  retail  field,  such 
men  as  Self  ridge,  of  London, 
have  very  little  indeed  to  learn 
from  their  American  fellows 
about  the  maintenance  of  cour- 
ageous activity  in  war  time.  Quite 
the  contrary! 

*  *  * 

The  Schoolmaster  was  co'gita- 
ting  these  matters  the  other  day 
when  he  received  in  a  single  mail 
two  letters  which  bear  out  strik- 
ingly the  ideas  he  has  suggested. 
He  has  tactfully  permitted  the 
business  departm^t  tp  edij  out  of 


the  letters  some  highly  interesting 
and  satisfactory  paragraphs  re- 
lating to  such  sordid  matters  as 
lucre,  and  advertising  space ;  but 
he  has  managed  to  prevent  his  na- 
tural modesty,  which  everybody 
knows  to  be  perfectly  enormous, 
from  editing  out  everything  else. 
The  first  of  these  letters  is  from 
the  house  of  W.  S.  Crawford, 
Ltd.,  Advertisers  Agents  and 
Consultants. 

*   *  * 

"We  live,"  Mr.  Crawford  de- 
clares, "in  a  new  England— more 
receptive  to  new  ideas— more 
ready  to  appreciate  America  and 
to  welcome  its  people  and  its 
productions.  There  are  better 
times  to  come. 

"In  England  the  social  revolu- 
tion brought  about  by  the  war  has 
heated  conservatism  into  a  red 
hot  liquid  state.  Ere  it  becomes 
solid,  alert  and  _  enterprising 
Americans  should  weld  it  into  a 
magnificent  trade  opportunity. 

"Practically  without  men  (15  per 
cent  of  the  entire  population — 
the  highest  of  any  country — is  in 
the  fighting  forces),  all  of  us  are 
'carrying  on'  business  efficiently— 
and  when  one  remembers  the  dif- 
ficulties in  which  it  is  created  and 
handled,  it  is  indeed  surprising. 

"My  firm  desires  to  increase  the 
community  of.  spirit  and  relation- 
ship between  the  two  nations,  and 
it  is  mainly  for  that  purpose  that 
we  are  asking  you  to  accept  our 
advertising  ...  in  which  we  will 
tell  the  story  of  English  condi- 
tions and  lay  before  the  Ameri- 
can readers  the  habits  and  psy- 
chology of  the  English  people. 

"We  must  get  to  know  each 
other  better." 

Right!  A  sentiment  to  which 
every  good  American  is  glad  to 
respond  with  a  hearty  handclasp 
of  agreement.  The  Schoolmaster 
believes  that  he  is  staying  well 
within  the  bounds  of  fact  when 
he  assures  Mr.  Crawford  that  the 
change  in  the  American  attitude 
toward  Britain  And  tkims  British 
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CONSERVATION  OF  PAPER 

For  the  People 
Bv  the  Government 

The  War  Industries  Board  at  Wash- 
ington put  into  effect  August  1st  cer- 
tain regulations  relative  to  weights  of 
Book  Papers. 

The  entire  trend  of  this  ruling  is  for 
lighter  weights  in  Machine  Finish, 
Super-Calendered,  English  Finish, 
Antique  Finish  and  Coated  papers. 

This  means  a  conserving  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  coal — an  equal  amount  of 
printing  surface  per  ream  of  paper  and 
the  consequent  production  of  a  greater 
number  of  reams  within  a  given  time. 

The  Seaman  Paper  Company,  through 
its  entire  national  organization,  has 
carried  out  for  years  this  very  idea. 
It  stands  for  economy  in  manufacture 
and  its  consequent  benefit  to  the  con- 
sumer— not  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  paper  cost,  but  equally  as  great  from 
the  standpoint  of  distribution  charges 
on  the  printed  sheet. 

SEAMAN  PAPER  COMPANY 

Chicago  Milwaukee  New  York 

St.  Louis  Minneapolia  Buffalo 

Cincinnati  St.  Paul  Phlladalphia 

IVMtam  Agents:  GENERAL  PAPER  COMPANY 
Seattlo  Portland  San  Frandaco  Los  AngalM 

Bulidsrs  and  distributors  of  paper  for  every  Icnown  use 
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CLASS 

For  class,  trade  &  teclinical  advertisers 

Bvei7  iHSue  contains  a  dlr^ctorr  of  repreeen- 
tatlve  class,  trade  and  technical  oapers,  with 
tatsB,  type>pBgB  slies  and  closing  dates. 
Subtcriptlen  Price  $1  a  Year 
417  Soutb  Dearborn  St.,  CUcago 
BampU  Oopu  on  Reaaest 


The  Authority  on  Screen  Advertising 

REEL-iUffii 

M  A  C  A  Z.  I  N  E 

A  brilliant  publication,    supreme  In  the 
new  field  of  moving  picture  publicity. 
Sl.ftO  per  year       Send  for  sample 
Class  Publications  Inc., 
418  South  Market  St.,  Chicago 


DOMESTIC 

ENGINEERING 

A  weekly  publication  read  by  the  progresiive 

Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractors 

Livcst  in  the  field.    Member  A.  B.  C. ' 
OLD  COLONY  BUILDING,  CHICAGO. 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  200  FIFTH  AVE. 


copy  men  ft' 
advertising 

■(ss  Ho^retCbts 

»T  win  intferestyou 
write  fta-  prcx^  -ri6ht  now! 
303  Fiftb  Aaretjiis  *  lAw  \brlb 


I  Can  Help 

one  manufacturer  or  one  Trade 
Paper  keep  tJie  white-heat  of 
sales-publicity  glowing  while 
your  regular  lieutenant  is  on 
the  firing-line.  Copy — Cata- 
logues— Letters. 
"Ex-Officio;*  Box  217.  care 
Printers'  Ink. 


in  the  past  eighteen  months  is 
little  less  than  astounding.  That 
the  great  wave  of  friendship  and 
cordial  good  will  which  has  swept 
over  us  will  result  in  a  permanent 
modification  of  the  American  at- 
titude there  is  every  possible  rea- 
son to  believe.  Nineteen  fourteen 
to  eighteen  has  effectually  wiped 
out  our  memories  of  1/76  and 
1812;  and  the  battles  of  Ypres, 
the  Marne,  the  two  wonderful  at- 
tacks on  Cambrai  and  the  heroic 
work  of  the  British  navy  have 
completely  "snowed  under"  the 
may  have  clung  to  the  Battle  of 
last  traces  of  bitterness  which 
Long  Island,  or  the  winter  at  Val- 
ley Forge! 

*   *  * 

The  other  letter  which  the 
Schoolmaster  wants  to  pass  along, 
is  from  Roy  V.  SomerviUe,  adver- 
tisement manager  of  Punch,  a 
man  whose  personal  knowledge 
of  America  is  as  broad  and  deep 
as  is  the  world-wide  affection 
which  his  publication  inspires 
wherever  the  sons  of  Britain  toil 
on  the  surface  of  this  good  round 
earth.    Mr.  Somerville  says: 

"Please  accept  my  kindest  re- 
gards and  many  congratulations 
upon  pRiNTEBs'  Ink's  having 
reached  its  thirtieth  birthday. 

"It  may  interest  you  to  know 
that  I  have  read  Printers'  Ink 


DO  YOU  realize  the  op- 
portunities you  have 
in  advertising  direct — by 
Foreign  language  literature? 
Stop  and  consider  the  world 
markets  and  what  have  you 
done  to  get  some  of  this 
business  after  the  war. 

We  can  help  you.  Oa  Snnce 
DqurtoKot  is  here  for  this  purpose. 

True  and  Accurate  Translations 

National  Printii^  &  Publishing  Co. 

2IW  Bhw  Island  Afe.        OuHfa,  lU. 


to  ne\J 


ind  better  d 


H.  Waltoo  HEEGSTRA  Ine.— merchandising — 3S   S.  JaAaoii  Boulnaid.  CbiCRXO 
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since  the  first  issue  and  that  it 
is  my  habit  on  the  evening  of  the 
(lay  on  which  I  receive  my  copy 
at  this  present  time  to  take  it 
home  and  spend  the  best  part  of 
the  evening  reading  its  contents 
most  appreciatively.  I  do  not  be- 
Heve  that  in  the  wliolc  course  of 
the  existence  of  Printers'  Ink  I 
have  missed  reading  more  than  a 
dozen  copies,  and  I  never  read 
any  copy  from  which  I  did  not 
receive  not  only  considerable 
pleasure  but  much  valuable  infor- 
mation. The  more  years  a  man 
spends  in  the  advertising  business 
the  more  eager  he  is  to  go  on 
learning  and  my  experience  is 
that  as  this  appetite  for  further 
information  grows  so  does  the 
capacity  of  Printers'  Ink  to  con- 
vey that  information  in  a  most 
practical  and  useful  form  also  de- 
velop. 

"If  you  have  no  objection,  I 
would  like  to  reprint  occasionally 
articles  which  appear  in  Printers' 
Ink  to  distribute  to  the  names  on 
my  card  index,  the  reprint  to  be  in 
pamphlet  form.  For  instance, 
that  in  Printers'  Ink  for  July  11, 
1918,  on  'The  Economics  of  Ad- 
vertising,' and  that  in  the  issue  of 
August  15,  1918,  on  'The  Con- 
sumer, the  Advertiser  and  the 
Government.' 

"I  find  that  propaganda  matter 
so  far  as  the  use  of  advertising 
space  in  Punch  is  concerned,  is 


ALBERT  R  BOURGES 

CONSULTING  PHOTO  ENGRAVER 

FLATIRON  BUIIDING  HEW  COY 


GRAMERCY 

S3G 


NIGHT 
AUDOBON 
B560-3I2O 


Personal  and  Emergency  Service ' 
not  limited  to  the  insular  cabacity 
of  one  plant  hut  enjoying  tne  co" 
operation  of  rruxm^. 

-The  Writing  on  ~ 
the  Wall!  i 

Our  clients  are  cabling 

their    advertisements    to  I  | 

Latin  American  countries. 

THEBEERSADV.AGENCY 

Mama  and  New  (ark.  Est.  190e   

AAes/Latin  American  Service 


DEPENDABLE 
FOREIGN 

TRADEMARK  SERVICE 

FOREIGN  Ttadomark  Ro  gist  rati  on.  being  »iich  a  supremely  important  thing 
for  the^  exporter,  had  beat  be  executed  by  people  wha  are  100  per 
cent  reliable,  who  know  absolutely  every  angle  of  the  proposition  and  who 
are  in  a  position  to  execute.  We  think  these  specifications  apply  to  us.  Mr. 
Mida  has  prepared  an  important  study  of  the  question  of  foreign  market  protection. 
Shall  we  send  you  one?    It  is  FREE. 

MIDA'S  TRADEMARK  BUREAU 

Ett>bli>hed  1S89  Rand  McNally  Building,  Chicago 
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hardly  necessary  any  more  but  I 
would  like  to  spend  the  money  I 
have  been  spending  on  that  kind 
of  thing  to  further  the  proper  un- 
derstanding of  advertising  among 
advertisers  here,  and  such  articles 
as  indicated,  and  others  no  doubt 
from  time  to  time,  will  answer 
my  purpose.  Of  course  in  each 
case  proper  credit  will  be  given 
to  Pointers'  Ink." 

The  permission  you  seek  is 
most  heartily  granted,  Mr.  Som- 
erville  1  And  the  Schoolmaster 
cordially  invites  you  to  join  him 
in  drinking  a  long-distance  toast 
(in  grape  juice,  of  course,  with 
one  eye  on  Jtme  1,  19191)  to  the 
better  understanding  of  America 
ia  Britain,  as  well  as  of  Britain  in 
America. 

*  *  * 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  York  has  applied  for  regis- 
tration as  a  trade-mark  of  three 
Chinese  characters  for  use  on 
glass  lamp  chimneys.  These  char- 
acters are  "mei  foo  hong,"  which 
mean  successively,  admirable, 
lovely ;  repose  confidence  in ;  busi- 
ness, firm  or  company. 

It  is  lucky  for  advertising  pur- 
poses in  the  Celestial  empire  that 
the  characters  are  more  compact 
than  their  meanings.  Incidentally, 
it  would  be  mighty  convenient  for 
some  American  copywriters  if 
they  had  a  system  of  such  char- 
acters with  condensed  meanings, 
to  be  filed  and  dug  out  when  in- 
striictions  come  through  to  "boil 
it  down." 

*  *  * 

Advertising  a  dog  as  a  help 
in  the  labor  Shortage  may  seem 
like  a  far-fetched  war  appeal  to 
get  into  -  dog  copy.  That,  how- 
ever, is  what  the  Island  White 
Collie  Kennels,  Oshkosh,  Wis., 
are  doing,  and  quite  plausibly  at 
that.  Under  the  caption,  "A  White 
Collie  Solved  the  'Help'  Prob- 
lem," runs  this  credible  argument: 

"MaiQT  -^owners  of  Island  collies 
say  they  are  as  helpful  as  a  man. 
Men  are  scarce— a  White  collie 
may  fill  the  gap  and  also  give  you 
the  pleasure  of  owning  a  fine  dog. 
Our  collies  are  country  grown, 
natural  shepherds,  fearless  pro- 
tectors of  little  children  and  nerv- 


ous women,  dauntless  guards  of 
the  farm  and  home,  and  born 
companions  to  men  and  boys," 
The  Schoolmaster  happens  to 
know  that  many  dogs  can  be 
trained  to  do  a  surprising  number 
of  things.  When  set  at  certain 
tasks,  such  as  guarding  property 
of  any  kind,  it  is  amazing  how 
they  will  stick  to  the  task  until 
their  master  releases  them  from 
further  duty.  They  seem  to  take 
keen  enjoyment  in  accomplishing 
something  that  their  beloved  mas- 
ter approves.  It  would,  therefore, 
seem  as  though  the  argument 
used  in  this  dog  copy  is  not  so 
far-fetched  after  all,  and  that  a 
legitimate  war  sales  appeal  can 
be  put  into  more  propositions 
than  most  of  us  realize. 


Will  Publish  "Rural  Canada" 

The  Canada  Farmers'  Publishing  Syn- 
dicate has  been  organized  in  Toronto 
and  will  publish  Rural  Canada,  formerly 
owned  by  the  Continental  Publishing 
Company,  Limited.  Chas.  C.  Nixon, 
formerly  vice-president  of  the  Continen- 
tal Company  is  general  manager  of  the 
Syndicate. 


Chas.  H.  Shattuck  in  for  Him- 
self 

Charles  H.  Shattuck  has  resigned  as 
secretary  of  Archer  A.  Kingj  Inc.,  Chi- 
cago and  has  opened  an  omce  in  that 
city  to  act  as  the  western  representative 
of  Physical  Cultitre  New  York,  and 
the  David  C.  Cook  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Elgin,  in. 

Southern    Business  Paper 
Changes  Name 

Southern  Hardware  and  Implement 
Journal  is  the  new  liame,  adopted  with 
the  October  issue  of  the  Iron  Trades- 
man, Atlanta.  The  new  name,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  better  indicate  the  field  to 
which  the  publication  is  devoting  its  at- 
tention. 

John  C.  Cobb,  Jr.,  With 
Hoops  Advertising  Co. 

John  C.  Cobb,  Jr.,  formerly  Chicago 
representative  of  the  Standard  Farm 
Papers  and  previously  with  Husband  & 
Thomas  Co.,  Chicago,  has  joined  the 
Hoops  Advertising  Company,  Chicago, 
as  vice-president. 


William  J,  Murphy,  owner  of  the  Min- 
neapolis Tribune,  died  last  week  in  a 
Chicago  hospital,  Mr.  Murphy  has  been- 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  Tribune 
since  1891.  Previous  to  Ahat  he  had 
practiced  law,  i.y  tjOOgfe- 
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"Right  Away,  Sir" 

Rapid  Service  means  all  the  name  implies 
— FVompt,  Efficient  handling  of  your  Electro- 
type orders — whether  you  are  located  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  or  the  Pacific  Coast. 

We  make  all  kinds  of  Advertising  Plates  and 
Trade  Cuts,  including  Stereotypes  and  Mats, 
Electros  by  the  wax  or  Dr.  Albert  Lead  Mold 
Process.  Sole  owners  U.  S.  Letters  Patent 
on  Aluminotype. 

The  Rapid  Electrotype  Company 

W.  H.  KAUFMANN,  President  and  General  Manager 

Largest  Makers  and  EKstributws  of  Advertiung  Plates  in  the  World 

New  York  CINCINNATI  Chicago 

REI^RENCES: — Any  five  national  adTcrtisas  you  may  think  of.    If  you  uk  them, 
vou  will  find  tlut  levCTa!  of  than  already  know  what  Rapid's  Service  ineaiu. 


yaar  desk  orderly  nr  in  dis. 
order?  Can  yon  finM  papers  q}iichly 
wlieit  yOD  nmit  tbt^ml 

HOBN  "lualsnl"  CESK  FILES 
keap  Uie  papers  on  Ri\  peiiiLiiig 
niaiters  la  compact,  cnnveiileut 
ffivni  — Bssily  acceaaiwe,  yet  out  ol 
your  way. 


HORN 

■  "Inslant' 


DESK  FILE 

FREE  TRIAL— NO  RISK 


Book-fsnnUMTlthpockel ; 

corresp^dfocCt  dDcumGntai  book* 
Itte,  etc. — boldafbem  locurelj  \  ut 
telmiee  them  Inilsntlj,  Ktuidili 
putti^fltier.  ladelfd  A  to  z,  1  la 
^I,  Qi  niTb  cbangeabla  Indei.  Ynu 
cfan't  afford  to  be  wifbout  them. 
Paees  Indpi  Vrift 

le  LetlerUbsneesbletS.riO 
Litter  A-7.  ■  2.1b 
letlei      1-31  3,00 

Lepil  A-7,  S.H, 
Legal        1-31  S.oO 


ff.  C.  Horn,Bro.4  Co..(Est.  lftlS)541-5')7  PearlSL.N.r.Cily 

Flew  send  Die  Ceeh  Nu.  16.  14.  1&  (cmioutanyiMit 

wsaudl.  niih  fb<  utidKiUiidinE  Ibtt  Hiiu  may  be  ntuntd  ud 
m;  mg»y  nfuded  wUhln  10  daja  it  not  uliitaslDrj.  I 
enolosot  p.  I  llA 
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Classified  Advertisements 


Classified  advertisements  in  "Phinters'  Ink"  cost  forty-five  cents  a  line 

for  each  insertion.     No  order  accepted  for  less  than  two  doUars  and 

twenty-five  cents.  Cash  must  accompany  order.  Farms  close  Monday 
preceding  date  of  issue. 


HELP  ■WANTED 


Purchasing  Agent,  married  man,  not  sub- 
ject to  draft,  not  over  35,  publishing 
house  experience,  practical  knowledge  of 
paper,  ink  and  materials  entering  the 
manufacture  of  books,  permanent  posi- 
tion. Please  give  full  details  in  applica- 
tion letter.  Box  830,  care  of  Printers' 
Ink. 

Wanted — Woman  to  act  as  an  assistant 
to  advertising  manager  of  largest  na- 
tionally advertised  coat  and  suit  house. 

Unusual  opportunity  for  advancement. 
State  education,  experience' in  retail  copy, 
direct  mail,  trade  promotion  and  print- 
ing. Give  expected  remuneration,  age, 
references  and,  if  possible,  photograph. 
Box  844,  care  of  Printers'  Ink. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  WANTED  to  assist 
editor  of  house  organ  in  large  man- 
ufacturing plant  near  New  York.  A 
good  opportunity  for  a  bright,  ambi- 
tious girl  with  imagination,  ability  to 
write  and  some  business  experience. 
State  salary  desired,  experience,  and 
reasons  why  yoti  want  such  a  posi- 
tion. "E,"  Box  837,  care  of  Print- 
ers' Ink. 

MALE  HELP  WANTED 
There  is  a  good  opening  for  a  clean-cut, 
high-grade,  aggressive  young  man  who 
wants  to  learn  the  advertising  business. 
The  man  we  select  must  be  of  good  per- 
sonality and  wining  to  work  hard  for 
advancement.  Your  letter  siiould  state 
age,  draft  status,  references,  experience, 
salary  wanted  and  why  you  think  you 
are  the  man  for  the  job.  Address:  Post- 
office  Box  44,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Wanted — Export  Manager 

for  .  large  nationally -known  manufactur- 
ing concern,  having  no  export  business 
at  present.  Should  possess  following 
({ualiiications:  Man  who  is  experienced 
in  general  export  work  of  all  kinds;  who 
can  start  with  nothing  and  build  up  an 
efficient  export  department;  must  under- 
stand foreign  advertising  and  fully  ap- 
preciate its  value  in  building  up  business. 
A  splendid  opporttmity  for  right  man  to 
connect  permanently  with  high-calibered 
house.  Address,  stating  salary  wanted, 
giving  complete  personal  business  history 
and  full  details  with  reference  to  all  of 
above  qvalifications.  Box  834,  care  of 
Printers'  Ink.  Replies  held  strictly  con- 
fidential, but  be  prepared  to  give  refer- 
ences as  to  character  and  ability  in  case 
of  favorable  conEideration. 


Editorial  Assistant  (woman)  witli 
knowledge  of  stenography,  for  trade 
magazine.  Excellent  chance  for  ad- 
vancement. Salary,  start  $20.00,  Box 
845,  care  of  Printers'  Ink.   

AN  ADVEETISING  AGENCY  IN 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Excellent  opening  for  young  man  (de- 
ferred classification)  as  copy  writer,  must 
have  some  artistic  ability  and  able  ■  to 
make  attractive  layouts,  operate  a  type- 
writer and  take  a '  personal  interest  in 
business.  Experience  in  copy  department 
of  a  daily  newspaper  or  agency  preferred. 
A  good  fair  salary  to  begin  with  and 
rapid  advancement  for  the  right  man. 
Reply  in  own  handwriting,  stating  age, 
draft  status,  experience,  salary  you  would 
consider  and  at  least  3  samples  of  your 
work.    Box  SJ.S,  Printers'  Ink. 


WANTED— ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

By  H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Co. 
296  Madison  Avenue 
New  York 

Only  those  who  have  experience  in  ad- 
vertising for  large  corporations  doing  a 
national  business;  and  capable  of  hand- 
ling a  large  volume  of  advertising  and 
printing  will  be  considered.  Apply  to 
General  Sales  Manager. 


AD.  WRITER  WANTED 

We  are  in  need  of  a  man  or 
woman  to  write  good  snappy 
advertisements  for  Machine 
Tools  and  Chain  Hoists  for 
trade-paper  insertions  and  pre- 
pare catalog  copy.  Time  not 
required  by  these  duties  must 
be  devoted  to  clerical  work. 
Write  fully,  stating  Age,  Draft 
Classification,  Experience,  Ref- 
ences  and  Wages  Expected. 

EDWIN  HAEEINGTON,  SON  &  CO* 
Incorporated 

ITth  and^OaUOTi^li;.^t{)^|]^la.,  Pa. 
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Publisher,  internatiotial  reputation,  witli 
hish-grade  business  publication,  desires 
Western  i-ei)resentative.  Salary  and  com- 
mission basis.  All  communications  held 
strictly  confidential.  Highest  references 
required.  Address  Box  846,  Printers'  Inlc 

 MISCEIXANEOtTB  

FOR  SALE 

Auto  registrations  and  other  lists.  Ad- 
vertising campaigns  planned  and  exe- 
cuted. Use  of  lists  free  to  customers. 
Carrol!  Ad.  &  Letter  Co.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


BhiMortonT 


H  OCEAK  TO  OCEAN  K 

FOR  SALE 

Bound  Volumes  of  Printers'  Ink  from 
July_  4,  1912  to  March  2S,  1915,  in 
elusive,  for  $25.  Here's  an  opportunity 
to  secure  a  valuable  store  of  informa- 
tion.   Box  831,  Printers'  Ink. 

WANTED  ELECTRICAL  DEVICE 

Canadian  manufacturer,  having  plant  and 
staff  available  for  additional  work,  wishes 
small  electrical  device  to  manufacture 
either  on  contract  basis  or  for  both  man- 
ufacture and  sale  in  Canada  on  royalty 
or  percentage  basis.  A  device  having  a 
large  market  similar  to  electric  fan;  sew- 
ing-machine motor  or  automobile  electric 
horn  preferred.    Box  827.  Printers'  Ink. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

Advertising  Solicitor- Manager,  wide  gen- 
eral and  trade  publication  experience, 
large  acquaintance  in  Easiern  territory, 
open  for  eng^^ement.  Box  840,  care  of 
Printers'  Ink.   

BirSIHESS  OETELOPEB 

Advertising,  sales  or  general  manager, 
broad  busmess  experience,  open  for 
mutually  desirable  connection.  Box 
828,  Printers'  Ink. 

MY  ONE  AIM  IS  TO  GET  RESULTS 
FOR  YOU.  Every  letter,  folder  and 
advertisement  I  write  represents  the 
best  that's  in  me.  It  will  profit  you 
to  get  in  touch  with  me  to-day! 
Robert  L.  Phillips,  Box  478,  Savannah, 
Georgia. 

Advertising  Manager,  college  graduate, 
8  years  with  manufacturers  in  varied 
lines,  closely  associated  with  sales  and 
merchandise  ends,  manager  factory  print- 
ing plant.  Present  position  good,  but 
limited;  want  bigger.  Age  31,  Draft  4A. 
Box  836,  Printers'  Ink. 

I  CAN  DO  A  FULL  DAV'S  WORK 
beginning  S  F.  U.  Am  free  Saturday 
aU  day  and  afternoons  and  evenings 
rest  of  week.  College  graduate,  draft 
exempt,  steni^apher.  Anxious  ta  en- 
ter aaverttalng  field,  any  aalatTi  any 
capacity.  Box  841,  care  Printers'  Ink. 


Catalog  Compiler,  experienced  in  whole- 
sale hardware,  wants  position  with  hard- 
ware, advertising,  or  catalog  concern. 
Experience  and  qualifications  on  re- 
quest.   Box  829,  F,  I, 

SECRETARY 

Young  lady  with  tact,  initiative  and 
hiarked  ability.  Seeks  connection  'with 
high-class  firm.  Ten  years'  stenographic 
and  secretarial  experience.    Salary  ' $25. 

Box  S39,  Printers'  Ink. 

Advertising  and  Printing  Detail 
Young  woman,  S'/i  years'  experience — 
stenographer,  dictaphone  operator,  filing, 
bookkeeping — in  advertising  and  print- 
ing ofiice,  seeks  better  opportunity.  A-1 
references.  Box  833,  Printers'  Ink. 

Advertising  Solicitor-Manager  wishes  to 
make  new  connections  either  with  gen- 
eral or  trade  publication.  Twelve  years' 
experience  with  four  big  monthly  and 
weekly  magazines.  Thoroughly  versed 
in  the  technical  and  mechamcal  end, 
makt-iip,  t:orrespondence,  etc.  Box  842, 
care  of  Printers'  Ink. 

Have  You  An  Opening 

where  man  with  the  following  experi- 
ences would  be  valuable:  civil  engineer, 

accountant,  office  manager,  sales  man- 
ager, sales  and  advertising  manager? 
$4,000  man,  honorably  draft  exempt. 
Box  843,  care  of  Printers'  Ink. 

Experienced  Label,  Carton  and  Adver- 
tising Salesman,  acquainted  with  largest 
New  York  buyers,  desires  connection 
with  reputable  quality  manufacturer  as 
New  York  manager  or  salesman.  Thor- 
ough knowledge  of  business,  industrious 
worker.    Box  832,  care  of  Printers'  Ink. 


Advertisiiig  Manager  of  second  news- 
paper in  a  middle  west  city  of  400,000 
population  is  desirous  of  a  change,  ten 
years'  experience  in  display  advertising, 
five  years  as  advertising  manager,  37 
years  old,  married,  college  and  law 
school  graduate.  Address  Box  826,  care 
of  Printers'  Ink. 


^  J^ayout  Man 

for  advertising  agency }  or  for  composing 
room  doing  the  highest  grade  of  agency 
work,  where  roBBMANSHip  would  be 
desirable  in  conjunction  with  duties  as 
layout  man.  Experienced  printer. 
"Right  Type",  care  of  Printere'  Ink. 


Advertising — Experienced  and  capable 
proof-reader,  with  appreciable  knowledge 
of  type  faces  and  sizes,  desires  connec- 
tion with  advertising  agency,  newspaper 
or  publishing  house,  to  supervise  proof, 
and  write  and  revise  miscellaneous  ad- 
vertising copy.  jVof  an  advertising  man, 
but  a  determined  aspirant,  with  ini- 
tiative and  a  conscientious  will  to  win. 
Draft  status:  Class  3B.  Box  838,  care 
of  Printers'  Ink. 
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The  net  paid  average  weekday  circulation  of  The 
Chicago  Tribune  for  September,  1918,  was 

427,397 

(the  highest  in  its  history) 

rAir  circulation  at  gc  wot  10,099  more  than  the  maxi- 
mum lo  circulatiott,  which  was  attained  in  Aprils  1917. 

Large  as  is  Tribune  Circulation — the  RESPON- 
SIVENESS of  Tribune  readers  is  more  important. 
Naturally,  The  Chicago  Tribune  has  a  tremendous 
lead  in  volume  of  advertising. 
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Tempting  People  to  Paint 


THERE'S  a  mesmeric  faadna- 
tion  in  watching  paint  trans- 
form an  old,  shabby  surface. 
Everyone  wants  to  get  his  hands 
on  the  brush. 

Mark  Twain  draws  a  living  pic- 
ture of  this  in  Tom  Sawyer. 

Tom  capitalized  on  this  irresist- 
ible itch  to  paiut,  selling  the  boys 
the  privilege  of  painting  Aunt 
Polly's  fence.  His  profits  were  an 
apple,  a  k^te,  a  dead  rat  and  a  string 
to  swing  it  with,  twelve  marbles, 
part  of  a  jews-harp,  a  piece  of  blue 
bottleglass,  a  spool  cannon,  a  key, 
afragment  of  chalk,  a  glass  stop- 
per for  a  decanter,  a  tin  soldier,  a 
couple  of  tadpoles,  six  firecrackers, 
a  Jdttai  with  only  one  eye,  a  brass 
doorknob,  adogcoUar,  the  handle  of 
a  knife,  four  pieces  of  orange  peel, 
and  a  dilapidated  window  sash. 

This  same  brand  of  human 
nature  is  the  key  by  which  the 
Acme  White  Lead  and  Color  Works 
have  unlocked  the  door  to  success. 


By  supplying  the  suggestion  of 
brightening  up  the  house  with 
paints  of  quality,  by  providing  the 
medium  for  this  pleasant  easy 
work,  by  furnishing  the  ezact  in- 
formation by  which  the  amateur 
secures  professional  quality  re- 
sults, they  have  grown  to  be  one  of 
America's  largest  manufacturers 
cf  household  paints  and  varnishes. 

It  has  been  the  pleasure  and 
privilege  of  Advertising  Head- 
quarters to  provide  the  publicity 
by  which  Acme  Quality  Paints  and 
Finishes  have  won  their  generous 
share  of  public  confidence  and 
esteem. 

Ayer  &  Son's  participation  in 
extending  Acme  White  Lead  and 
Color  sales  began  12  years  ago  bj 
the  standardization  of  their  nu 
merous  brands  under  one  mastei 
trade  mark.  We  have  been  Keep- 
ing Everlastingly  At  It  together 
ever  since. 


N.    W.    AYER    &  SON 

Advertising  Headquarters,  Philadelphia 

mw  YORK  BOSTON  CLEVELAND  CHICACO 
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The  New  Magnetism 
of  Advertising 

A CLIENT  who  caijie  to 
FEDERAL  as  the  result 
of  one  of  these  advertisements, 
recently  said  to  us: 

"Yoior  analysis  of  our  business 
needs,  your  interpretation  of 
our  advertising  problem, 
your  original  presentation  of 
our  appeal,  have  been  so  thor- 
ough, so  different  and  withal 
so  practical,  that  we  look 
upon  our  past  advertising  as 
opportunity  wasted." 

If  it  occurs  to  you  that  the  mag- 
netism of  sensible  originality  injected 
into  your  advertising  would  give  it 
fresh  power — 

"Put  if  up  to  the  men  who  know 
your  market^' — 


FEDERAL  ^ 


ADVERTISING  AGENCY,  INC. 

6  East  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York 


30  North  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago,  111. 
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Advertising  and  Non- Essentials 

Can  Advertising  Be  Placed  Among  the  Things  That  We  Can  Do  Without? 

By  E.  T.  Gundlach 


[foiTOKlAi.  Note: — ^The  author  of  this 
article,  whose  writings  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  Printers'  Ink, 
has  been  active  in  governmental  pub- 
licity matters  for  several  years.  He 
was  Chairman  in  charge  of  the  publicity 
for,  the  Central  Department  of  the 
"Rookie"  Camps  in  1915  and  1916,  and 
later  for  the  OfScers"  Training  Camps, 
the  first  of  which  he  attended  as  a  can. 
didate  in  infantry.  Having  beeo  taken 
out  of  the  infantry  on  account  of  de- 
fective eyesight,  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Quartermaster  Corps,  he  went  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Information 
in  an  editorial  capacity.  He  is  now 
the  Associate  Chief  of  the  Information 
and  Education  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  which  serv- 
ice has  various  divisions  in  charge  of 
activities  for  labor  publicity,  such  as 
newspaper  and  magazine  articles,  speak- 
ers, posters  for  factories,  and  the  War 
Industries  Committees.  His  views  on 
the  subject  of  advertising  in  relation  to 
the  Government's  question  of  essen- 
tials are  printed  befow.  He  wishes  it 
stated  that  he  is  not  writing  in  the 
capacity  of  a  Government  ofiicial,  but 
s-mply  as  a  personal  contributor. — 
Ed.  Printers'  Ink.] 

IS  advertising  an  "essential?" 
The  question,  it  seems  to  me, 
contains  its  own  paradox. 

An  unqualified  "yes"  might 
mean  that  publicity  is  necessary 
to-day  in  order  to  help  sell  non- 
essentials, while  conversely  an 
absolute  "no"  might  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  public  knowledge 
regarding  an  essential  is  essenti- 
ally non-essential. 

The  fallacy  within  the  question 
lies  in  the  assumption  that  adver- 
tising is  an  industry,  whereas  in 
reality  it  is  a  means  to  industry. 
From  the  viewpoint  of  political 
economy,  publicity  functions  with 
other  dements  of  "distribution," 
such  as  salesmen  and  stores.  This 
truism  cannot  at  this  time  be  em- 
phasized too '  strongly. 


Hence,  when  considering  socio- 
economic values  how  can  we 
abstractly  judge  advertising  as 
such  without  taking  into  consider- 
ation in  each  instance  the  propo- 
sition advertised? 

In  considering  the  value  of  any 
given  advertisement,  we  must  be- 
gin with  questions  regarding  the 
thing  advertised :  First,  is  the 
article  or  the  proposition  one  that 
is  needed?  Second,  is  distribu- 
tion of  the  article  (or  distribution 
o£  knowledge  regarding  the  prop- 
osition) needed?  Third,  if  the 
first  two  questions  are  answered 
affirmatively,  then,  and  then  only, 
comes  the  final  question :  Is  ad- 
vertising the  best,  i.  e.,  the  most 
economical  means  of  distribution? 

First:  If  an  article  or  a  propo- 
sition is  really  "non-essential 
it  represents  waste  and  then 
obviously  the  advertising  of 
that  article  represents  further 
waste.  But  the  Government  is 
averse  to  classing  goods  as  abso- 
lute non-essentials.  What  arti- 
cles or  propositions  may  be  in- 
cluded in  this  list  is  further  dis- 
cussed below. 

Second :  If  the  article  is  need- 
ed, yet  its  distribution  requires 
no  incentive,  then  .  any  special 
means  of  distribution  seems  waste- 
ful (e.  g.  advertising  by  local 
telephone  companies  during  these 
war-times  and — may  I  include  as 
an  example? — advertising  of  com- 
peting gasohne  refiners). 

Third:  If  the  needed  article 
needs  distribution  to  be  of  value, 
or  if  a  proposition  to  become  use- 
ful requires  a  spreading  (distri- 
bution) of  public  knowledge  re- 
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garding  that  proposition,  then  we 
cannot  under  any  circumstances 
brush  advertising  aside  because  of 
some  superficial  view  about  waste- 
ful publicity.  We  must  then 
weigh  the  exact  value  of  advertis- 
ing in  comparison  with  other 
means  before  passing  a  verdict. 

TO    ADVERTISE  ADVERTISING 

There  is,  indeed,  in  many  cir- 
cles a  sadly  befuddled  state  of 
mind  on  the  entire  subject  of  ad- 
vertising. Though  men  know  that 
advertising  is  not  a  product,  but  a 
form  of  salesmanship,  there  is  a 
constant  tendency  to  reason  off 
in  a  tangent. 

Hence,  advertisers  and  adver- 
tising men  can  render  a  public 
service  by  malting  issues  clear. 
Only,  however,  if  they  speak 
with  utter  sincerity.  The  man 
who  has  an  axe  to  grind  talks  to 
deaf  ears.  We  cannot  be  judges 
and  teachers,  and  also  advocates, 
all  in  the  same  breath.  Only  in 
a  sane,  judicial,  fair-minded  atti- 
tude do  we  find  successful  policy, 
and  at  this  time,  aside  from  all 
policy,  we  face  a  patriotic  duty. 

We  must  positively  resist, 
therefore,  the  temptation  to  argue 
without  reserve  in  favor  of  any 
and  every  kind  of  publicity  dur- 
ing war-time,  merely  because  as 
advertisers,  or  publishers,  or 
agents,  we  profit  thereby.  Gov- 
ernment officials  have  seen  and 
heard,  from  not  disinterested 
sources,  a-plenty  of  panic  argu- 
ments as  to  why,  this,  that,  and 
the  other  industry  is  "essential." 

ADVERTISING    NOT    A  WASTE 

Yet,  may  I  not  say  the  follow- 
ing in  a  full  spirit  of  fairness?: 

That  now,  when  wastefulness  is 
a  sin  against  the  nation,  it  would 
be  indeed  a  bad  state  of  affairs, 
not  merely  for  those  who  thrive 
on  advertising .  but  for  the  nation 
as  a  whole,  if  a  public  prejudice 
against  all  advertising  as  a  form 
of  ''waste"  should  be  permitted 
to  grow;  even  if  not  a  step  is 
taken  by  the  Government  nor  an 
oihcial  word  is  uttered.  Adver- 
tising must  not  be  discouraged 
zuhen  advertising  fills  a  real  need; 
the  public  must  not  become  prej- 


udiced against  the  advertisers  as 
such  or  against  advertised  arti- 
cles. 

Hence  the  truths  about  adver- 
tising should  be  emphasized,  the 
facts  stated  frequently.  By  that 
I  mean  the  truth,  the  facts;  not 
half  truths,  not  semi-statistics, 
not  a  refusal  to  admit  weakness 
and  wastes  in  advertising  where 
these  exist. 

GOVERNMENT  .SEEKS  PUBLICITY 

That  publicity  is  a  highly  suc- 
cessful, utterly  essential  means  to 
needed  ends,  cost  what  it  may, 
appears  to  be  the  opinion,  surely, 
at  the  national  capital.  In  nearly 
every  department,  committee, 
board,  and  commission,  we  find 
ah  important  individual — the  pub- 
licity manager.  He  is  not  a  mere 
purveyor  of  news ;  for  he  sits  in 
on  the  council  to  discuss  funda- 
mentals. His  opinions  as  to  how 
the  subject  under  discussion  can 
best  be  presented  to  the  public, 
what  the  public  will  say,  and 
what  the  newspapers  can  and  will 
do,  compose  a  sine  qua  non  of 
many  decisions. 

In  fact,  some  entire  bureaus 
with  wide  activities  are  practic- 
ally nothing  more  or  less  than 
publicity  agencies  with  one  branch 
to  gather  in  formation  and  the 
other  to  disseminate  it  by  circu- 
it zation  of  booklets,  by  posters 
and  by  newspaper  and  magazine 
notices. 

EXAMPLES    OF  PUBUCITY 

Thus  the  huge  Food  Adminis- 
tration was,  at  its  inception  at 
least,  almost  entirely  a  publicity 
organization  to  sell  the  idea  that 
certain  foods  must  be  saved.  Or 
consider  the  Committee  on  Public 
Information,  with  activities  reach- 
ing out  to  every  corner  of  the 
globe  (a  committee,  by  the  way, 
which  has  been  sadly  misrepre- 
sented by  newspaper  men  who  did 
not  realize  how  greatly  thereby 
they  were  injuring  the  country's 
cause).  Except  for  its  duty  as  a 
clearing  house  for  dissemination 
of  news  for  the  departments  (the 
responsibility  for  the  facts  regard- 
ing this  news  being  lodged  with 
the  departments)  tiiis  icommittee 
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^achin^  YOUR  S^ublic 

From  a  superficial  viewpoint  the  selection  of 
media  seems^  a  simple  task.  From  a  dollar 
and  cents  viewpoint  wise  choice  of  media  is  a 
most  important  element  for  the  assurance  of 
profitable  returns  to  the  Advertiser. 

Selection  of  media,  with  this  company,  is 
founded  on.  an  intimate  checked  knowledge 
of  the  returns  that  space  investments  have 
shown  in  dozens  of  different  campaigns.  This 
is  backed  by  an  experience  gained  from  years 
of  contact  with  practically  every  worth-while 
advertising  medium  in  the  country. 

Our  media  departmmt  makes  it  certain  that 
your  appeal  reaches  the  right  public — your 

consuming  public.  It  knows  how,  when, 
and  where  to  use  any  medium,  from  news- 
papers to  posters,  magazines  to  car  cards,  so 
that  your  advertising  dollars  are  talents  put 
to  work  and  not  buried. 


The  H.  K.  McGann  Company 
Advertising 
61  Broadway,  New  York 

Cleveland  y^^^^X.  Toronto 

San  Francisco    i^SE^^  Montresd 
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is.  engaged  in  a  task  of  spreading 
correct  thought  about  the  war  by 
presentation  of  evidence. 

Or  consider  the  Department  of 
Labor  which,  by  Congressional  act, 
opened  in  July  of  this  year  the 
Information  and  Education  Serv- 
ice, a  special  bureau  designed  to 
spread  by  proper  advertising  in 
its  broader  sense  the  news  regard- 
ing labor  situations,  to  lay  the 
facts  before  employers,  and  to 
arouse  enthusiasm  among  work- 
men so  as  to  secure  maximum 
production. 

HOW  FOWEK  IS  GAINED 

Numerous  bureaus  might  be 
mentioned  which,  while  to  the 
public  for  this  or  that  activity, 
really  function  primarily  as  pub- 
licity offices.  In  fact,  since  the 
war  began,  we  could  point  to 
committee  after  committee  which' 
was  organized  under  the  Govern- 
ment to  recommend  to  the  pub- 
lic certain  lines  of  action  regard- 
ing certain  particular  matters. 
Recommendation  without  fur- 
ther power  in  final  analysis  pri- 
marily means  nothing  more  than 
securing  pubHc  opinioii.  And 
then,  when  public  opinion  has 
been  built  up  'the  recommenda- 
tions have  frequently  been  ac- 
cepted more  and  more  as  requests 
closely  allied  to  positive  orders  in 
other  words,  publicity  paved  the 
way  for  administrative  effective- 
ness. 

If  there  should  be  any  official 
in  charge  of  important  Govem- 
.mental  activities,  who  really  does 
not  care  about  publicity,  we  may 
find  that  the  public  and  private 
criticisms  directed  against  this 
would  be  largely  due  to  his  fail- 
ure to  acquaint  the  public  with 
his  staff's  activities  or  to  pre- 
pare the  public  mind  in  advance 
for  the  various  steps  he  takes. 
We  might  find  that  such  an  official 
was  known  by  every  person  in 
the  inner  circles  as  a  man  of  high 
.intelligence,  good  balance,  and 
utmost  probity,  but  that,  because 
of  his  belief  in  the  futility  of 
advertising  he  was  not  so  known 
to  ail  our  100,000,000  Americans, 
and  that  thus  the  efficiency  of  his 
department  was  accordingly  af- 


fected. And,  if  there  is  such  an 
official,  we  might  find  that  his 
views  are  changing,  and  if  we 
should  go  through  his  building, 
perhaps  we  would  see  the  corri- 
dors to-day  lined  with  posters  and 
men  in  offices  here  and  there  and 
everywhere  busily  preparing  the 
written  word  for  public  consump- 
tion. We  could  then  say  that 
while  this  man  may  have  his  own 
definition  of  the  word  advertis- 
ing, nevertheless,  he  has  come  to 
believe  that  printers'  ink  does 
pay. 

NOT  PERSONAL  ADVERTISING 

Many  of  the  bureau  chiefs  here 
are  working  quite  disinterestedly; 
many  of  them  are  averse  to  see- 
ing their  names  in  print,  and  are 
not  at  all  eager  to  have  the  activi- 
ties of  their  staff  extolled.  But 
they  are  here  to  "put  over" 
some  particular  proposition.  The 
harder  they  work  in  their  as- 
signed field,  the  more  deeply  they 
feel  the  importance  of  that  par- 
ticular proposition,  and  then  the 
more  keenly  they  seek  publicity 
for  their  proposition.  Willy-nilly, 
they  cry  for  advertising,  and 
won't  be  happy  till  they  get  it. 

So  when  we  look  at  all  these 
activities  and  see  one  or  more  of 
the  big  Government  officials  start- 
ing his  work  with  an  assistant  ex- 
ecutive as  right  bower,  and  a 
publicity  manager  as  left  bower, 
then  I  say  to  myself: 

If  ever  I  see  tiie  individual  in 
the  Government  service  who  does 
not  care  about  getting  the  news 
of  his  bureau's  work  into  the 
press  columns,  who  does  not  find 
it  worth  while  to  hire  skilful  men 
to  write  ,up  reading  notices  on 
the  chance  that  they  may  get  into 
the  papers,  a  bureau  chief  who 
does  not  get  up  circulars  and 
booklets  and  does  not  search  for 
large  lists  for  distribution,  when 
I  meet  that  man  then  I  will  have 
met  the  mysterious,  yet  ever 
ubiquitous  Government  factotum 
that  does  not  believe  in  advertis- 
ing. 

Certain  critics  are  constantly 
pointing  to  the  Government's 
"wasteful"  publicity  methods.  A 
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One  ^A^oman 
Tells  Anotker 

More  tk  an  one  million 
women  wko  knit  and.  sew 
are  responsitle  for  tke  suc- 
cess of 

Needllecraft  M  agazme 

An  audience  of  tbis  size  composed 
of  practical  women  le  worthy  of, 
and  receives  serious  consideration 
from  advertisers — as  stown  a 
constantly  increasing  advertising 
volume.  1,000,000  paid-in-advance 
subscriters,  from  tke  fact  tkat  *'*one 
woman  tells  anotker." 


Germany's   Trade  Approach 
Through  Neutral  Countries 

It  Is  Believed  Cemmerdal  Advertisers  in  the  Enony  Country  Are  Adver- 
tising in  the  United  States  by  Means  of  Neutral  Trade 

Papers — Course  Not  Feared  in  Washington 


IF  Germany  is  determined,  as 
has  lately  become  manifest,  to 
make  a  strong  bid  for  the  post- 
war trade  of  the  United  States 
through  neutral  advertising  and 
selling  channels,  there  is  no  way 
to  thwart  the  effort.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  the  leading  officials  at 
Washington,  to  whose  attention 
there  has  been  brought  the  in- 
creasing evidence  of  Germany's 
energy  in  launching  thus  early  a 
"trade  offensive"  through  va- 
rious neutral  neighbors,  notably 
Sweden,  Holland  and  Switzer- 
land. 

That  the  officials  at  Washington 
concede  that  there  is  not  much 
to  be  done  to  prevent  Germany 
from  hiding  under  the  trade 
cloak  of  neutrals  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  the  Federal  trade 
specialists  are  in  any  sense  ap- 
palled by  the  outlook.  Their  feel- 
ing is  that  while  we  cannot  fore- 
stall Germany's  attempted  trade 
raid  under  false  colors  we  can 
checkmate  her  campaign. 

Perhaps  the  most  disturbing 
evidence  of  Germany's  designs 
upon  American  trade  that  has 
lately  appeared  is  found  in  the 
recent  free  and  unsolicited  circu- 
lation among  buyers  and  business 
men  in  the  United  States  of 
copies  of  trade  journals  printed 
in  neutral  nations  adiacent  to 
Germany.  Although  English  is 
not  the  language  of  the  countries 
whence  these  advertising  mediums 
come,  the  reading  and  advertising 
portions  are  exclusively  in  the 
English  language,  betokening  the 
intent  to  cater  only  to  an  export 
market.  None  of  the  advertise- 
ments, it  may  be  added,  advertises 
German  goods  as  such ;  but  this 
circumstance  only  adds  to  the 
suspicion  of  many  Americans 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
wares  offered  are  of  Teuton  ori- 
gin or  are  the  products  of  the 


factories  which  it  is  known  that 
German  capital  has  for  several 
years  past  been  erecting  •  or  pur- 
chasing in  the  near-by  neutral 
countries. 

INNOCENT  APPEAHANCE  MAY  BE 
DECEPTIVE 

Were  it  not  that  German  trade 
authorities  acknowledged  as  far 
back  as  1915  the  intent  to  employ 
neutral  trade  journals  to  gain  a 
hearing  in  markets  to  which  Ger- 
man trade  j  ournals  will  not  be 
allowed  to  penetrate  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  there  would  be  little 
reason  to  suspect  Grerman  itispira- 
tion  in  the  flooding  of  the  tJnited 
States  with  copies  of  newly- 
established  periodicals.  Some  of 
the  periodicals  that  have  lately 
come  to  the  desks  of  American ' 
business  men  through  no  effort 
on  their  part  are  ostensibly  pub- 
lished by  "export  associations," 
etc.,  and  in  every  instance  the 
German  interest  if  present  has 
been  heavily  camouflaged.  The 
circumstance,  however,  of  the 
promiscuous  circulation  on  this 
continent  and  the  further  circum- 
stances that  some  of  these 
periodicals  come  from  European 
countries  that  have  heretofore 
made  little  effort  for  American 
trade  in  such  lines  as  instruments 
and  machine  tools  have  caused 
newly  established  journals  of  this 
kind  to  be  looked  at  askance. 

A  number  of  American  adver- 
tisers who  have  received  the  cotn- 
pHmentary  copies  that  have  been 
passed  out  have  been  not  less  in- 
censed by  the  insidious  nature  of 
this  German  trade  propaganda 
than  by  the  fact  that,  seemingly, 
a  foreign  publisher  can  circulate 
his  trade  journal  in  the  United 
States  while  the  publisher  of  an ' 
American  trade  journal  carrying 
advertisements  competitive  to 
those  of  the  invader  is,  under  the 
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postal  regulations,  denied  free 
circulation,  but  must  limit  distti- 
bution  to  persons  who  have  sub- 
scribed and  paid  for  the  publica- 
tion. 

The  fact  of  this  supposed  dis- 
crimination was  brought  by 
Printers'  Ink  to  the  attention  of 
Third  Assistant  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Dockery  and  William  C. 
Wood,  Superintendent  of  Classi- 
fication at  the  United  States  Post 
Office  Department;  but  these 
officials  promptly  pointed  out  that 
advertisers  who  have  based  criti- 
cism on  this  ground  are  laboring 
under  a  misapprehension.  They 
are  comparing  an  American  trade 
journal  which  is  circulated  at 
second-class  rates,  and  which  is 
required  to  conform  to  certain 
restrictions  in  consideration  of 
carriage  at  that  low  rate,  with  a 
foreign  pubHcation  which  pays 
the  regular  printed  matter  rate. 

NOT  IN  COMPETITION  WITH  SECOND- 
CLASS  MAIL 

No  second-class  mail  is  ac- 
cepted from  any  foreign  country 
at  an  equivalent  of  the  American 
domestic  second-class  rate.  The 
trade  journals  which  are  coming 
here  from  countries  adjacent  to 
Germany  are  on  the  same  plane, 
in  the  estimation  of  postal  offi- 
cials, as  the  catalogues,  issued  by 
American  advertisers.  The  Post 
Office  Department  makes  no  ob- 
jection if  an  American  advertiser 
wishes  to  circulate  his  catalogue 
free,  sending  it  out  without  request 
to  prospective  customers,  and  the 
officials  do  not  see  that  they  have 
any  right  to  interfere  with  the 
"exercise  of  the  same  privilege  by 
the  foreign  publisher  of  a  trade 
journal  so  long  as  he  pays  the 
same  relative  rate  as  the  cata- 
logue mailer  and  so  long  as  the 
printed  matter  which  he  is  send- 
ing to  America,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  interna- 
tional postal  conventions,  does 
not  conflict  with  any  of  the 
United  States  postal  statutes  and 
regulations  designed  to  bar  ob- 
scene matter,  fraudulent  offers, 
etc. 

There  remains  to  be  considered, 
of  course,  whatever  injustice  is 


done  to  American  advertisers  and 
publishers  ■  owing  to  the  fact  that 
outsiders  may  make  the  most 
prodigal  use  of  paper  for  the 
free  distribution  in  the  United 
States  of  periodicals  that  are  pal- 
pably circulated  to  give  currency 
to  their  advertising,  while  at  the 
same  time  American  periodical 
publishers  are  so  bound  by  the 
regulations  of  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Section  of  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board  that  they  cannot, 
print  any  copies  for  free  distri- 
bution even  if  they  were  perfectly 
willing  to  pay  third  or  fourth 
class  postage  on  complimentary 
or  sample  copies.  Whatever  be 
the  feeling  on  this  score,  it  is  in- 
sisted that  this  is  not  a  responsi- 
bility for  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, but  can  be  met  only  by  plac- 
ing an  embargo  of  some  kind 
upon  the  importation  of  printed 
matter  or  advertising.  Such  em- 
bargoes have  been  attempted  in 
some  of  the  belligerent  countries ; 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  they 
have  been  attended  by  conspicu- 
ous success.  Furthermore,  in 
view  of  the  impossibility  of  prov- 
ing the  Teuton  taint  in  these  neu- 
tral trade  journals  there  would 
be  no  way  in  which  an  embargo 
could  be  arranged  that  would  not 
hit  friend  and  foe  alike. 

The  investigation  disclosed 
some  sentiment  at  Washington  to 
the  effect  that  the  War  Trade 
Board  should,  through  its  black 
lists  or  otherwise,  take  action  to 
block  the  moves  o£  the  Germans 
who  would  like  to  sneak  in  under 
the  neutrality  o  f  Scandanavian, 
Swiss  and  Dutch  trade  journals. 
For  the  most  part,  however,  the 
feeling  in  officialdom  !s  that  there 
is  not  much  to  fear  from  German 
competition  after  the  war.  The 
conviction  is  that  the  terms  of 
the  peace  treaty  which  will  be 
negotiated  at  the  close  of  the 
war  will  be  such  that  there  will  be 
little  left  to  fear  from  German 
competition. 


"Everybody's"  Editor  in  France 

Howard  Wheeler,  editor  of  Every- 
body's, NeW  York,  has  gone  to  France 
and  will  make  his  headquarters  in  Parts 
for  some  time,  to  cqver  tbe,  impending 
climax  of  ^feli.y^OOgle 
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Members  A.  B.  C. 


Providence  Journal  Company 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 


Representatives 


CHARLES  H.  EDDY  CO. 
New  York  Boston 


Chicago 


Who  Has  the  Largest  "Family" 
of  Products? 

Does  Anyone  Wish  to  Dispute  the  Claim  of  the  American  Can  Company? 


American    Can  Companv 

Boston,  Mass.,  Oct  25,  1918. 
Editor  of  Printers'  Ink: 

In  February,  1915  or  1916,  there  was 
an  editorial  article  in  Printers'  Ink, 
relative  to  diversified  line  of  products; 
whelher  to  add  or  not  to  add  to  an  es- 
tablished line. 

The  article  stated  that  the  largest 
number  of  articles  manufactured  by  any 
one  company  in  this  country  was  manu- 
factured by  the  American  Can  Co. 

J  would  like  to  get  this  copy  o£  Print- 
ers' Ink,  or  if  iinafele  to  furnisb  me  with 
the  complete  copy,  perhaps  you  could 
tear  the  required  pages  from  one  of 
your  office  cut  copies. 

E,  Avery  Stevens, 
Branch  Manager, 
Shonk  Works- American  Can  Co. 

SO  far  as  Printers'  Ink  can 
learn,  the  American  Can  Com- 
pany probably  still  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  American  man- 
ufacturers as  to  the  number  of 
separate  products.  At  the  time 
the  editorial  referred  to  appeared 
■  (February  25,  1915)  the  company 
was  said  to  be  making  some 
43,000  products,  of  which  cans, 
for  various  types  of  food  products 
were_  only  the  beginning.  The 
list  includes,  to  mention  only  a 
few  of  the  better-known  items, 
adding  machines,  ash  and  garb- 
age cans,  talcum  powder  cans, 
galvanized  ware,  pieced  and 
stamped  tinware,  lithographed  and 
decorated  tin  boxes,  banks,  coifee- 
mill  hoppers,  corrugated  ware,  cot- 
ton tags,  .first  aid  kits,  boxes  of 
"6bre  and  paper,  fumigators,  ice 
cream  freezers,  orchard  heaters, 
peanut  roasters,  tin  or  sheet  nietal 
stoves,  signs,  tinware,  oil  cans, 
fibre  shipping  cases,  auto  tanks, 
oil  tanks,  and  so  on  ad  lib.  If  any 
other  American  organization  now 
,  has  a  longer  list  of  products. 
Printers'  Ink  would  ^be  glad  to 
know  of  it,  as  well  as  to  receive 
suggestion  from  our  readers  as 
to  the  names  of  houses  logically 
entitled  to  be  considered  for  the 
position  of  "runner-up" — or,  say,; 
for  inclusion  among  fee  first  ten 
on  a  list  of  this  sort. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  war  is  having  two  diametrical- 
ly opposite  effects  in  regard  to  the 
matter  of  diversity  of  lines.  The 
striking  tendency  toward  stand- 
ardization, elimination  of  needless 
models,  and  reduction  of  varia- 
tions in  style,  has  operated  in 
many  fields  to  cut  down  the  num- 
ber of  separate  "products"  made 
by  any  one  manufacturer.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  war  has  shown  us 
how  easily  machinery  may  be  di- 
verted from  one  type  of  manu- 
facture to  another ;  and  it  has 
curtailed  the  market  for  certain  ■ 
products  to  an.  extent  which  fairly 
forces  ■  the  manufacturer  to  hunt 
up  new  products  of  a  more  "essen- 
tial" character.  Unless  all  signs 
fail,  this  tendency  will  be  much 
more  pronounced  when  peace 
comes  and  hundreds  of  plants  are 
forced  to  find  new  products  to 
make  in  place  of  war  materials. 
Even  before  the  war  the  manu- 
facturer on  a  large  scale  was  al- 
most certain  to  find  that  his  busi- 
ness grew,  on  its  own  initiative, 
into  by-products  and  new  lines 
which  were  never  contemplated 
by  the  founders.  This  principle 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  stories, 
told  in  Printers'  Ink,  of  such 
firms  as  Armour  &  Co.,  the  du 
Pont  interests,  the  Beech-Nut 
Packing  Company,  etc. 

Mr.  Stevens'  letter  raises  an- 
other point  of  interest  to  our  read- 
ers, namely:  the  wisdom  of  con- 
serving your  copies  of  Printers' 
Ink  carefully  if  you  wish,  _  as  sO 
many  of  our  readers  do,  to  re- 
fer to  articles  in  past  issues. 
We  are  always  glad  to  supply 
either  complete  copies  or  clippings 
of  specific  articles  to  inquirers 
when  they  are  available.  How- 
ever, in  the  future  it  will  be  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  us  to  make 
sure  of  being  able  to  do  this,  and 
a  carefully-kept  fiile  of  your  own 
is  the  best  insurance  against  dis- 
appointment.— [Ed.  Printers'  Ink. 
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Your  Printing  and 
the  Coal  Supply 

The  Government  requests  you  to  conserve  paper,  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  paper  itself,  but  because  of  the  ma- 
terials, labor,  fuel  and  transportation  involved  in  its 
manufacture  and  distribution. 


The  fullest  measure  of  con- 
servation, therefore,  is  not 
to  be  attained  by  the  mere 
avoidance  of  waste  in  the 
use  of  paper.  The  avoid- 
ance of  waste  in  manufac- 
turing is  equally  important. 
To  be  sure  you  are  helping 
to  conserve  needed  labor 
and  materials,  and  not  mere- 
ly  paper,  it  Is  necessary  to 
select  your  printing  papers 
as  carefully  as  you  use  them. 
The  safest  guide  is  the  trade- 
mark on  a  standard,  adver- 
tised brand.  Almost  always 
it  is  a  trustworthy  guarantee 
of  economy  and  efficiency  in 
manufacture,  as  well  as  of 


the  quality  and  value  of  the 

finished  product. 

This  is  particularly  true  of 
cover  papers.  Of  the  total 
production  of  some  two 
hundred  mills,  more  than 
one-half  comes  from  the 
single  mill  whose  brand 
trade  mark  appears  at  the 
head  of  this  advertisement. 

BUCKEYE  COVERS  are  the 
largest-selling  brand  of  cov- 
er-papers    in     the  world. 

Pound  for  pound,  we  believe 
they  represent  a  higher  de- 
gree of  conservation  than 
any  other  papers  of  similar 
character  obtainable. 


THE  BECKETT  PAPER  COMPANY 

MAKERS    OF   GOOD  PAPER 
In  Hamilton,  Ohio,  since  1S48 
Daalsrt  in  all  hindpal  Cities  Menber  Paper  Makers'  AiherliuDg  Qnb 
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An  Editorial  to  Appear 
in  Collier's  November  16th 

A  Most  Important  Series 
of  Articles 

Mark  Sullivan  has  just  returned  from  abroad. 
With  other  editors  he  went  overseas  as  a  guest 
of  the  British  Government.  In  Collier's  next 
week  he  will  begin  a  series  of  articles  on 

America's  Part  in  the 
New  World 

These  articles  are  based  on  conferences  with 
Allied  statesmen  and  publicists  in  London  and 
Paris.  The  first  is  entitled  "The  Heritage  of 
Tyre."  It  shows  that  the  commercial  and  finan- 
cial preeminence,  even  the  naval  preeminence, 
which  has  been  held  for  many  generations  by 
Great  Britain,  must,  as  one  of  the  results  of 
the  war,  pass  either  to  the  United  States  alone, 
or  else  to  some  league  of  nations  which  shall 
include  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

The  title  of  the  second  article  is  "The  League  of 
Nations :  What  Shall  It  Be?"  It  points  out  the 
wide  and  serious  difference  between  the  idea 
of  a  League  of  Nations  which  is  commonly  held 
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in  the  United  States  and  the  more  serious  idea 
commonly  held  by  statesmen  and  leaders  of 
thought  in  Great  Britain.  It  will  illustrate 
further  the  great  divergence  between  the  pro- 
posals put  forth  by  radical  leaders  like  Mr.  H. 
G.  Wells,  and  those  advanced  by  English  states- 
men like  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  Viscount  Grey, 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour. 

Subsequent  articles  will  deal  with  such  ques- 
tions as  whether  the  United  States  shall  com- 
plete its  shipbuilding  program;  America  and 
the  English  Labor  Party,  America  and  Russia, 
America  and  Germany,  America  and  the  Ger- 
man Colonies. 

We  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  impor- 
tance of  this  series  of  articles  to  every  Ameri- 
can who  is  interested  in  his  country  and  its 
future,  and,  we  repeat,  the  first  of  the  series 
will  be  published  in  Collier's  next  week. 


THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY 


J.  E.  Williams,  Adtieriising  Manager 
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B.^LTIMORB  was  the  first  ciw  to  liaye  a  municipal  band,  4  n 
cipal  anthem  and  a  municipal  symphony  orchestra.  In  connet 
with  the  municipal  band  out-of-door  community  singing  ctm- 
n  given,  as  many  as  ^,000  poaons,  it  m  estimatied,  having  attended  a  single  coi 
ia  nridoice  of  tht  advimising  value  of  music  to  a  munikipaliiy  a  prize  of 
flSttttd  bjr  du!  Maiyof  Hof  Ballunoee  €or  m  muiudpal  anthem  piodiicied  5^ ooo  poem: 
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Retailers  Wrathfully  Renounce 
German  Toys 

Butler  Bros.  Swamped  With  Telegrams  and  Letters  Commending  Their 
Rejection  of  the  Now  Famous  Shipment— Richard  M.  Kurd's  Views 


GERMAN  manufacturers  had  a 
striking  object  lesson  last 
week  of  what  they  may  expect  in 
their  attempt  to  reintroduce  their 
goods  into  America. 

Several  large  consignments  of 
German  made  toys  and  china  came 
over  on  a  Dutch  vessel.  They 
had  been  bought  and  paid  for_  in 
1914  by  various  American  im- 
porters and  had  been  sent  to  Rot- 
terdam for  ocean  shipment.  There 
they  had  been  held  because,  owing 
to  war-time  conditions,  they  could 
not  get  through. 

A  few  days  ago  Butler  Bros., 
Sears  Roebuck  &  Company  and 
other  importers  were  much  sur- 
prised at  being  notified  that  large 
shipments  of  toys  and  china  con- 
signed to  them  had  come  in  on 
the  Nieuiv  Amsterdam  and  were 
held  subject 'to  their  order.  They 
■  would  have  been  little  more 
amazed  had  they  been  informed 
that  the  Kaiser  had  arrived  to  pay 
them  a  personal  visit. 

The  biggest  shipment  in  the  lot, 
consisting  of  about  7,000  tons  of 
merchandise,  belonged  to  Butler 
Brothers. 

Butler  Brothers  flatly  refused 
to  take  the  goods  even  though 
they  had  been  paid  for  in  1914. 
Walter  Scott,  vice-president  of 
the  firm  and  manager  of  its  New 
York  house,  promptly  notified  the 
customs  officials  that  the  house 
would  not  ,  under  any  circum- 
stances receive  the  toys  and  china. 

There  will  be  a  loss  of  quite  a 
number  of  thousands  of  dollars 
for  Butler  Brothers  in  this  pro- 
cedure— or  rather  there  already 
has  been  such  a  loss.  Many 
"  months  ago  the  amount  paid 
for  the  toys  and  china  was 
charged  off  the  books  and  for- 
gotten. 

There  is  a  duty  of  around  35 
per  cent  due  the  Government.  In 
view  of  Butler  Brothers'  refusal 
to  accept  the  goods  they  remain 


in  the  Government's  custody. 
What  will  be  done  with  them  has 
not  been  decided.  The  usual 
method  is  to  hold  shipments  for 
a  year  and  then  sell  them  at 
auction  for  the  payment  of  the 
duty  and  other  charges.  It  is^  in- 
teresting to  imagine  what  might 
be  the  fate  of  such  an  auction  a 
year  from  now. 

"We  simply  refused  these  goods 
because  we  positively  will  have  no 
German  made  goods  in  our  stock," 
said  Mr.  Scott.  "We  bought  them 
and  paid  for  them  long  before 
America  entered  the  war.  We 
had  to  leave  them  in  Rotterdam 
for  the  very  sufficient  reason  that 
we  could  not  get  them  through 
the  British  blockade.  Then  after 
America  entered  the  war  we  did 
not  want  them.  So  we  charged 
off  our  loss  and  forgot  about  the 
whole  proposition. 

NO  COMPROMISE  FOR  BtJTLEB 
BROTHERS 

"Then  all  at  once  the  goods 
came  across.  We  did  not  order 
them  sent  and  had  no  idea  they 

were  coming.  We  don't  like  to 
cause  the  customs  officials  all  the 
bother  our  refusal  to  accept  the 
goods  will  entail,  but  we  can't 
help  it.  Nobody  asked  us  about 
.the  shipment.  If  our  wishes  had 
been  consulted  our*  part  of  it 
never  would  have  come  over. 

"American  children  should  have 
American  toys.  .Working  to  this 
end  we  have  during  this  war-time 
period  been  encouraging  Ameri- 
can toy  manufacturers.  They  are 
making  amazing  progress  and 
should  be  protected  against  such 
insidious  attempts  to  undermine 
them  as  this  seems  to  be.  Amer- 
ica does  not  need  German  made 
goods  and  so  far  as  Butler  Broth- 
ers are  concerned,  America  will 
not  have  German  made  goods." 

It  was  declared  that  the  .Nieuw 
Amsterdam  made  the  trip  under 
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a  guarantee  of  safe  conduct  from 
the  German  Government  No, 
submarines  molested  the  vessel. 
It  was  apparent  that  Germany 
was  going  to  take  no  chance  on 
the  goods  failing  to  arrive.  Big 
business  men  generally  regard  the 
whole  transaction  as  another  ex- 
ample of  sharp  German  practice 
and  as  the  openirig  wedge  of 
Germany's  expected  effort  to  re- 
habilitate herself  in  the  Ameri- 
can market. 

The  country- wide  furore  that 
arose  over  the  transaction  showed 
very  conclusively  that  Germany  is 
going  to  have  her  troubles  getting 
Americans  to  use  her  goods  even 
though  the  goods  can  get  over 
here. 

Secretary  Lansing  regarded  the 
agitation  as -important  enough  to 
issue  a  statement  branding  as 
untrue  the  chartre  that  these 
goods  were  brought  over  on  the 
Nieuw  Amsterdam  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  Belgian  made  products. 
Newspapers  quoted  Secretary 
Lansing  as  saying  that  the  State 
,  Department  had  helped  to  get  the 
goods  out  of  Holland  because  they 
were  the  property  of  American 
business  men.  But  no  matter  why 
the  shipment  was  brought  about, 
the  objections  were  manifold  and 
pronounced. 

NEWSPAPERS  COMMEND  BUTI-ER's 
STAND 

New  York  newspapers  discussed 
the  matter  under  sudi  editorial 
headings  as  "Bloody  Toys."  One 
New  York  paper  declared  that 
every  American  should  be  glad 
and  proud  that  the  toys  were  re- 
jected,  as  to  permit  any  part  of 
them  to  find  their  way  into  the 
hands  of  American  children 
would  be  a  sin  and  a  crime. 

"There  was  the  baby  spitted  on 
a  German  soldier's  bayonet," 
said  this  newspaper.  "There  was 
the  French  boy  levelling  his  toy 
gun,  shot  down  for  his  impudence. 
Never  has  there  been  a  slaughter 
of  the  innocents  so  wanton  and 
so  brutal.  And  It  was  these  toys 
made  bv  these  bloody  hands  that 
would  be  allowed  to  become  the 
playthings  of  American  children." 

People  in  all  walks  of  life  were 


shocked  and  wrathful  that  the  toys 
were  admitted.  Within  a  few 
days  after  the  news  had  been 
telegraphed  over  the  country  But- 
ler Brothers  began  hearing  from 
their  customers  by  wire  and  by 
letter.  The  messages  expressed 
the  customers'  pleasure  over  the 
incident  as  well  as  their  indigna- 
tion over  the  arrival  of  the  goods. 

"We  won't  have  German  goods 
in  our  store  under  the  name  of 
German  or  any  other  name,"  said 
one  letter.  "Any  jobber  who  im- 
poses on  us  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree in  this  matter  will  never 
again  get  another  dollar's  worth 
of  our  business." 

A  Printers'  Ink  representative 
had  the  pleasure  of  reading  some 
of  these  letters  from  retailers. 
They  were  of  a  type  that  make 
thrills  of  pride  chase  each  other 
up  and  down  your  backbone.  IF 
anybody  has  the  idea  that  Ameri- 
can retailers  are  going  to  con- 
sider dollars  before  patriotism  he 
ought  to  read  these  letters.  It  is 
plainly  apparent  that  if  any  dis- 
tributor tries  to  work  off  German 
goods  on  American  retailers  un- 
der the  name  of  Swiss  or  Swedish 
they  are  in  at  once  for  all  kinds 
of  concentrated  and  double-dis- 
tilled trouble. 

PUBLIC  UP  IN  ARMS 

And  even  if  the  retailer  would 
be  complacent  for  the  sake  of 
the  dollars  involved  the  consumer 
would  not  be.  New  York  women 
talked  of  organizing  another  Bos- 
ton tea  party  to  get  rid  of  this 
shipment.  The  Printers*  Ink 
representative,  after  reading  these 
letters  from  the  retailers,  asked 
several  people  at  random  on  a 
suburban  train  what  they  thought 
of  the  toy  incident. 

A  verbatim  report  of  their 
language  would  not  be  permitted 
here.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  their 
resentment  was  emphatically  and 
sufficiently  expressed. 

One  of  the  men  approached  on 
the  train,  a  lawyer,  said: 

"This  apparently  is  the  begin- 
ning of  Germany's  new  after-the- 
war  commercial  offensive.  The 
American  people  are  going  to  sit 
down  on  it  hard^^  There,  is  going 
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to  be  all  kinds  of  crookedness  in 
this  direction  after  the  war.  Ger- 
many is  going  to  sneak  these  goods 
in  here  if  she  can.  She  will  have 
plenty  of  people  to  aid  her  at 
that.  But  the  American  people 
won't  buy  the  goods  if  they  know 
it." 

Sears  Roebuck  &  Company  also 
received  a  large  shipment  of  toys 
on  the  Nieuw  Amsterdam.  These 
had  been  bought  and  paid  for  and 
practically  forgotten. 

SEARS-KOEBUCK  OFFERS  PROCEEDS 
TO  RED  GROSS 

Albert  H.  Loeb,  vice-president 
of  Sears,  Roebuck,  announced  that 
the  firm  would  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstances take  any  profit  from 
the  s^e  of  these  goods.  But  he 
took  the  position  that  the  toys 
were  property  and  should  not  be 
destroyed.  He  therefore  made  a 
proposition  to  the  American  Red 
Cross  that  the  toys  be  placed  on 
sale  as  German  made  goods  and 
the  profits  given  the  Red  Cross. 

"If  the  Red  Cross  wants  to  do 
this/'  Mr.  Loeb  said  to  Printers' 
Ink,  "we  shall  issue  a  special 
-catalogue  ofiEering  the  toys  for 
just  what  they  are  and  explain- 
mg  that  they  are  being  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross.  Of 
course,  we  are  not  worrying  about 
the  loss  that  would  be  involved 
to  us  if  they  were  not  sold.  So 
far  as  that  is  concerned  the  whole 
shipment  can  be  dumped  into  the 
lake.  We  don't  care  anything 
about  it.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
to  destroy  property  in  this  way 
is  very  much  like  playing  into 
the  hands  of  the  German  manu- 
facturers. 

"The  United  States  confiscated 
a  number  of  German  ships.  These 
ships  are  helping  our  nation  win 
the  war.  Would  it  not  be  foolish 
on  our  part  to  refuse  to  use  them 
just  because  they  were  made  in 
Germany?  Would  it  not  be  ridic- 
ulous to  destroy  these  ships — 
valuable  and  indispensable  prop- 
erty— simply  because  they  were 
of  German  origin? 

"The  goods  coming  over  on 
that  ship  should  not  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  their  German 
origin.    They  represent  property 


that  belongs  to  American  import- 
ers— property  that  was  bought 
and  paid  for  long  before  Ameri- 
ca entered  the  war." 

Mr.  Loeb  said  his  firm  had  not 
decided  what  disposition  to  make 
of  the  goods  in  case  the  Red  Cross 
refused  to  accept  the  proposition. 

The  American  Defense  Society, 
a  patriotic  organization  with  75,- 
000  members,  is  conducting  an 
active  propaganda  against  per- 
mitting the  German  toys  in  the 
Nieuw  Amsterdam's  cargo  to  get 
into  the  hands  of  American  chil- 
dren. Richard  M.  Hurd,  chair- 
man of  the  German  boycott  com- 
mittee of  this  organization,  is 
directing  active  efforts  along  sev- 
eral lines  to  this  end.  The  seven 
firms  which  owned  Ae  toys  and 
the  three  firms  to  whom  3,000 
cases  of  china  were  consigned, 
have  been  interviewed  and  urged 
not  to  permit  the  introduction  of 
these  blood-stained  Hun  products 
into  America.  Louis  Wolf  &  Co.. 
of  New  York  City,  has  consigned 
its  shipment  to  the  care  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  the 
present,  by  making  a  warehouse 
entry.  So  far  as  could  be  learned,, 
the  other  importers  of  toys,  two 
of  whom  are  Philadelphia  firms 
and  the  rest  New  York,  have  gone 
ahead  in  the  selling  of  their  ship- 
ments. One  house  reported  an 
eager  demand  for  the  goods,  and 
another  importer  said  that  the 
financial  loss  involved  in  sacrific- 
ing' the  Roods  would  bankrupt 
him.  A  Philadelphia  house,  which 
is  believed  to  be  plarming  to  sell 
the  goods,  is  also  reported  to  have 
placed  heavy  orders  for  addi- 
tional toys  to  be  made  in  Ger- 
many after  the  war.  No  report.? 
have  yet  been  made  on  the  dis- 
position of  the  chinaware,  which 
constituted  three-sevenths  of  the 
total  cargo. 

MIGHT  FCRNISH  A  PRECEDENT 

"The  American  Defense  Soci- 
ety is  proceeding  cautiously  and 
will  do  no  harm  to  innocent  neo- 
ple  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided," 
said  Mr.  Hurd  to  a  representa- 
tive of  Printers'  Ink.  "At  the 
same  time  we  propose  to  leave  no 
stone  unturned  in  our-fight  against 
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this  ingenious  German  scheme  to 
creep  back  into  the  American 
market.  There  is  every  reason 
to  beHeve  that  there  are  addi- 
tional-pre-war German  goods  pi-ob- 
ably  to  the  value  of  many  millions 
of  dollars,  in  Holland  and  other 
neutral  countries.  If  Germany- 
succeeds  in  getting  this  first  cargo 
of  toys  distributed  in  America,  it 
will  establish  a  precedent  very 
valuable  to  her.  Moreover,  the 
argument  that  the  goods  have 
been  paid  for  anyhow,  and  might 
as  well  be  used,  seems  to  us  fal- 
lacious. Removal  of  these  goods 
from  Holland  simply  creates  an 
opportunity  for  more  German 
goods  to  be  sent  to  that  country 
to  replace  them. 

"The  ideas  which  have  been 
suggested  about  the  disposition 
of  these  goods  are  various,  but 
not  all  are  practical.  To  create 
a  popular  fund,  buy  the  toys  and 
burn  them  or  dump  them  in  the 
ocean  would  cost  more  than  peo- 
ple realize.  This  one  cargo  is 
valued  at  more  than  $200,000,  We 
couldn't  go  on  doing  that  indefi- 
nitely—and, anyhow,  Germany 
wouldn't  be  in  the  least  displeased 
to  have  us  do  so.  Possibly  the 
solution  will  be  to  sell  goods  of 
this  class  in  neutral  countries,  or 
return  them  to  Holland. 

"If  all  the  importers  would  fol- 
low the  example  of  Butler  Broth- 
ers, and  if  the  United  States 
Government  would  waive  its  35 
per  cent  import  duty,  we  could 
put  these  goods  on  barges  and 
dimip  them  in  the  ocean.  But  the 
important  thing  is  to  show  the 
retailers  and  jobbers  that  the 
American  people  are  thoroughly 
aroused  about  this  matter  and  will 
not  tolerate  goods  from  the  land 
of  the  Huns." 

An  active  campaign  will  be 
started  at  once  all  over  the  United 
States  to  secure,  through  com- 
mittees of  women,  pledges  from 
department  stores  that  they  will 
not  sell  any  German  goods  at  all. 
Stores  agreeing  to  conform  to 
this  policy  will  be  given  an  official 
placard  to  post  in  their  windows, 
saying.  "No  German  Goods  Sold 
Here."  Miss  Elizabeth  Marbury 
is  chairman  of  the  Women's  Na- 


tional Committee,  American  De- 
fense Society,  which  will  have 
this  work  in  charge. 

The  American  Defense  Society 
has  asked  Secretary  Lansing  to 
grant  no  more  licenses  for  im- 
portation of  German  goods;  it 
has  requested  the  Holland-Amer-  ^ 
ica  line  to  ship  no  more,  and  has 
also  requested  marine  insurance 
men  not  to  insure  such  cargoes 
in  future.  An  effort  is  being 
made  to  have  Congress  investigate 
the  whole  matter. 


"  Christian   Herald  "  Changes 
Hands 

The  Christian  Herald,  New  York, 
was  on  November  1,  sold  to  Graham 
Patterson  of  Chicago,  who  for  seven 

years  has  represented  the  magazine  in 
the  western  field.  Five-sixths  of  the 
capital  stock  o£  $500,000  is  represented 
in  the  transfer.  George  H.  Sandison, 
who  has  been  managing  editor  for  29 
years,  will  continue  in  that,  position, 
and  E.  R.  Wcadon  will  remain  adver- 
tising manager.  Wallace  Patterson 
will  represent  the  Christian  Herald  in 
Chicago.  One  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars of  new  capital  has  been  added 
to  the  company's  treasury. 

Mr.  Patterson,  the  new  owner,  is 
well  known  in  the  general  advertising 
field  both  west  and  cast.  His  lively 
interest  in  religious  work  showed  itself 
while  he  was  a  student  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1904.  He  was  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity Christian  Association  during 
his  last  year  in  college  and  went  back 
for  a  year  as  general  secretary.  He 
was  then  appointed  advertising  manager 
of  the  Federal  Electric  Company  of 
Chicago.  The  following  year  he  be- 
came western  representative  of  the 
Circle  Magazine,  published  by  Funk  & 
Wagnalls.  -  To  this  he  added  the 
Christian  HeriUd  and  Sitnset  Maga- 
sine. 


Lieut,  de  Rham  Dies  of 
Wounds 

Lieutenant  Charles  de  Rham,  Jr., 
secretary  of  the  Atlas  Advertising 
Agency,  New  York,  is  dead  in  France, 
as  the  result  of  wounds  received  in 
battle-  He  was  commissioned  as 
Second  Lieutenant  last  year  and  after- 
wards promoted  to  First  Lieutenant. 
At  the  time  he  was  wounded  he  was 
Acting  Captain  of  Company  C,  305th 
Infantry. 

Appoints  Knill-Burke,  Inc., 

Representative 

The    Bloomington,    III.,  Pantagraph 
has  appointed  Knill-Burke,   Inc.,  New 
York,  as  its  representative  in  the  na- 
tional advertising  fi«*l;,^^^,_I„ 
Hosted  by  VjOOylC 


Serves  the  Advertiser  Whether 
He  Uses  It  or  Not 


;  more  truthful,  attractive,  instructive  aijd  help- 
all  advertising  is  made  the  greater  i&  the  iaflueace 
be  individual  advertisement 

placing  at  the  disposal  of  our  advertisers  the 
tied  and  specialised  skill  of  the  writers  and  art- 
in  our  Advertising  Service  Department,  we  ren- 

a  service  to  the  custamer  vrho  prepares  his  own 
y  as  well  as  to  the  one  who  prefers  to  have  our 
artment  do  if  for  him. 

'e  is  why* 

1  work  of  this  department  tremendously  increases 

attractiveness  uf  the  advertising  pages  as  a  whole, 

i  insuring  a  mt)re  interested  autiicnre  for  all  the 

ertising  in  our  publications.  And  that  is  a  service 

aluc  to  every  advertiser. 

■ 

cGraw-Hill  Publications 

Serve  a  Buying  Power  AsKregating, 
'  Billions  of  DollarB  .  ,  ™ 

Annuallv  World 
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was  it  too  much? 

It  depends  upon  what  the 
picture  is  expected  to  do,  ' 


\^         ^    is  manager  of  our  Art  Department. 

The  other  day  one  of  us  took  him 
four  pieces  of  copy  for  pictorial 
suggestions. 

"Pictures  \yon't  add  anything  to 
those,"  said  W.  G.  S.,  pointing 
to  two  of  the  texts.  But  W.  G.  S. 
can  be  just  as  positive  'm  the  otKer 
direction. 

Two  years  and  a  half  ago  W.  G. 
S.  suddenly  decided  that  one  of  our 
clients  would  find  it  worth  while  to 
secure  a  painting  by  a  certain  famous 
artist.  We  asked  what  it  would  cost. 
W.  G.  S.  said  probably  ^1,000. 
The  client  agreed  to  the  idea — 
though  he  had  never  before  spent 
over  ;g75.00  on  one  picture. 

The  famous  artist  had  justfinished 
a  series  of  mural  paintings  in  an 
equally  famous  building.     He  said 
be  planned  a   month's  vacation. 
'  But  W.  G.  S.  wrote,  wired  and 

finally  travelled  over  300  miles  to 
see  him.  Curiously '  enough  tihe 
desired  painting  was  delivered  with- 
in a  month. 

Today  that  advertiser  has  proved 
that  for  his  purposes  the  highest 
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grade  art  produces  results  out  of 
all  proportion  to  its  cost.  W.  G. 
S.  is  happy  over  it  but  not  greatly 
surprised. 

Every  now  and  then  one  of  his 
art-ideals  meets  him  half  way,  and 
probably  that  is  why  W.  G.  S. 
has  such  high  hopes  for  the  future 
of  art  in  advertising. 

On  NOVEMBER  21st: 
"Eyes  Ahead'' 
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Farm  Women  Are  Large 
Buyers  of  Vegetable  Seeds 

Their  Purchases  Are  Increasing 
at  a  Very  Rapid  Rate 

Read  these  figures— the  last  official  Government  figures 
available. 

In  one  central  western  state  in  1917,  199  Mother-Daughter 
Garden  and  Canning  Clubs  reporting,  planted,  cultivated,  picked 
and  preserved  the  crop  on  40,000  square  rods  of  ground. 

They  canned  83,526  quarts  of  vegetables! 

They  put  up  35,748  glasses  of  jclly^ 

They  canned  106,377- quarts  of  ,  fruits. 

The  value  of  all  of  the  above  was  $60,050.70. 

The  value  of  fresh  vegetables  grown  was  $13,980. 

Their  total  net  profit  was  $38,550.08. 

This  report  covers  organized  Government  clubs  only. 

If  you  are  an  advertiser  of  garden  seeds,  your  own  estimate  of 
the  market  for  your  product  among  the  farm  women  of  the  United 
States  will  convince  you  that  a  part  of  your  appropriation  this 
coming  season  should  be  spent  in  The  Farmer's  Wife,  the  only 
publication  for  farm  women  in  the  country.  It  reaches  approx- 
imately one  out  of  9  farm  homes. 

For  further  particulars  address  the  nearest  of  the  offices  below. 

FARN^WIFE 

A  Woman's  Farm  Journal 

WEBB  PUBUSHING  CO^    ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA 
PUBLISHERS 

Western  Kepresentatives : 
Stahsakd  Parh  Papers,  Inc., 
1341  Conway  Building, 
Chicagio,  IlL 

Membtr  4udit  Bureau  of  Circuhtians  ^ 

Hosted  byGOOgle 


Eastern  Representatives: 
Wallace  C.  Richakdson,  Inc., 
381  Fourth.  Avenue, 
Nmt  York  aty. 


Campaign  to  Make  Grocer  Nation's 
Milk  Man 

How  Carnation  Company  Advertises  to  Consumer  and  Makes  Feature 
of  Service  to  Producer  and  Dealer 


ADVERTISING  may  have  to 
cut  two  or  three  ways  at  the 

 .ne  time. 

You  may  have  something  to 
sell  that  the  people  need,  i'our 
task  then  is  to  tell  them  about  it 
in  a  way  that  will  make  them 
want  it.  If  they  are  inclined  not 
to  want  as  much  as  you  know 
they  can  profitably  use  then  you 
have  to  educate  them  into  believ- 
ing they  need  more. 

But  suppose  your  source  of 
supply  for  the  raw  product  does 
not  keep  pace  with  the  increased 
demand  your  educational  advertis- 
ing brings.  You  then  have  to  call 
in  advertising  again  and  sell  the 
producer  on  the  matter  of  in- 
creasing his  supply. 

In  all  this  you  are  practicing 
advertising  in  its  biggest  and 
broadest  sense.  You  also  are 
furnishing  some  worth  while  in- 
spiration and  setting  a  good  ex- 
ample for  those  advertisers  who 
insist  on  getting  a  pretty  firm 
grasp  on  the  results  with  one 
hand  before  letting  go  of  the 
advertising  appropriation  with  the 
other. 

The  way  some  people  advertise 
reminds  one  of  the  way  school 
boys  trade  knives,  marbles  oT  pen- 
cils. 

"You  drop  first,"  says  one  boy. 
"Not  on  your  life,"  says  the 
other.  "You  let  me  have  yours 
first,  I  ain't  givin'  this  knife 
away,  remember." 

The  biggest  and  best  advertis- 
ers in  this  country  have  found 
among  many  other  things  two  pri- 
marily important  principles  of 
worth  while  publicity. 

In  the  first  place,  they  are  thor- 
oughly convinced  there  is  much 
more  to  advertising  than  the  mere 
use  of  printers'  ink.  They  know 
there  are  a  thousand  things  about 
their  business  that  advertise  it 
favorably  or  unfavorably. 

The  other  thing  Uiey  know  is 
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that  bread  cast  upon  the  waters 
is  not  likely  to  return  this  after- 
noon or  to-morrow.  The  Bible 
says  the  bread  is  going  to  return 
"after  many  days."  If  they  keep 
putting  the  bread  on  the  waters 
they  are  going  to  get  a  lot  of  it 
back  some  day.  And  the  more 
they  put  on  the  steadier  and  more 
multiplied  will  be  the  return 
stream. 

All  these  considerations  enter 
into  the  kind  of  advertising  being 
done  right  now  by  the  Carnation 
Milk  Products  Company,  of  Chi- 
cago and  Seattle.  This  company 
wants  to  sell  more  condensed 
milk,  although  it  sells  a  wonderful 
lot  of  that  product  right  now.  If 
it  had  the  "you  drop  first"  spirit 
it  would  in  its  advertising  keep 
hammering  away  exclusively  on 
the  superior  virtues  of  Carnation 
milk.  This  doubtless  would  sell 
the  milk — large  quantities  of  it 

But  the  Carnation  people  can 
look  ahead  and  see  an  intensified 
demand  for  canned  milk  beside 
which  the  accomplishments  of  the 
present  hardly  merit  mention. 
They  can  see  great  potential  re- 
turns for  themselves.  What  is 
more,  they  can  see  lasting  benefits 
to  the  country  at  large  through 
the  scientific  development  of  the 
dairy  industry  and  a  more  health- 
ful people  through  the  increased 
use  of  milk.  In  other  words,  the 
logical  development  of  their  pro- 
position is  going  to  benefit  many 
others  beside  the  stockholders  in 
the  Carnation  company. 

ADVERTISING    10    CONSUMER  AND 
ntODUCER 

The  campaign  has  two  main 
divisions. 

The  people  of  the  country  are 
to  be  encouraged  to  use  more 
milk  and  butter. 

The  farmers  are  to  be  per- 
suaded and  helped  to  increase 
their  output  of  dairY,^rodu<^s. 

HosledbyGOOgfe 
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The  company  does  not  make  or 
sell  butter.  It  sells  condensed 
milk.  It  believes,  however,  in  be- 
ing, consistent  and  has  lined  up 
strongly  with  the  United  States 
Food  Commission  in  talking 
"more  milk  and  more  butter"  to 
the  people. 

This  is  done  on  the  idea  that 
if  a'  reduction  in  the  consumption 
of  milk  is  persisted  in  it  means 
an  Unnourished  childhood  and  a 
'consequent  bad  effect  on  the  na- 
tion's future.  The  Federal  Food 
Board  regards  this  principle  as 
so  important  that  it  is  planning 
an  advertising  campaign  all  of  its 
own  in  the  way  of  posters  and 
signs  urging  every  one  to  use 
more  milk. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  no  other 
food  has  so  much  nutritive  value 
as  milk.  If  it  were  three  times 
the  price  it  is  to-day  it  still  vfould 
be  cheaper  than  meats.  If  miik 
and  its  products  are  used  in  larger 
quantities  it  necessarily  follows 
that  wheat  and  beef  can  be  con- 
served for  military  uses. 

It  is  freely  admitted  that  some- 
-tjody  made  a  serious  mistake  at 
■the  outset  of  the  food  conserya- 
ti^  campaign  by  discouraging 
'the  advertising  of  dairy  products. 
The  farmers,  with  a  part  of  their 
immediate  market  cut  off,  began 
to  sell  their  dairy  cows  for  beef. 
If  you  kill  a  cow  and  eat  it  that 
is  the  end  of  it.  But  a  cow  can 
give  you  milk  for  a  number  of 
years. 

It  was  seen  that  the  country's 
dairy  industry  was  seriously 
threatened.  The  National  Dairy 
■Council  and  other  interests  man- 
aged to  secure  a  reversal  of 
policy.  And  now  the  idea  is  to 
educate  the  people  regarding  the 
benefits  that  increased  consump- 
tion of  milk  can  bring. 

This  naturally  is  going  to  call 
for  more  milk.  More  milk  means 
more  cows.  There  can't  be  more 
cows  tmless  the  farmers  are  en- 
couraged to  raise  them.  Mr. 
■Farmer  knows  a  great  deal  and 
■is  quite  a  proficient  individual, 
but  has  a  great  many  things  to 
learn  about  dairies.  The  Carna- 
i-'tion -comf>any  has  undertaken  to 
teach"  him  these  things. 


To  start  with,  the  farmer  is 
assured  that  a  ready  and  profit- 
able market  can  be  had  for  all 
the  milk  he  can  produce  if  it  be 
up  to  the  proper  quality.  To  in- 
sure this  quality  he  has  the  bene- 
fit without  charge  of  the  best 
dairying  skill  that  money  can  buy. 

Suppose  a  number  of  farmers 
in  a  community  tmdertake  to  sup- 
ply milk  to  the  Carnation  com- 
pany. A  company  inspector 
visits  them  at  intervals,  not  only 
to  see  that  the  cows  are  kept 
healthy  and  "contented"  and  that 
proper  sanitary  precautions  pre- 
vail throughout,  but  actually  to 
show  the  farmer  how  to  care  for 
his  cows  in  order  that  the  yield 
may  be  satisfactory  in  quality 
and  quantity.  If  the  farmer 
applies  the  lessons  taught  him  by 
these  inspectors  he  soon  finds  he 
can  build  up  a  business  that  is 
steadily  profitable. 

The  milk  has  to  be  handled 
quickly  and  economically.  To  do 
this  the  company  will,  when 
needed,  establish  a  local  condens- 
ary.  A  condensary  right  in  the 
neighborhood  combined  with  the 
high  grade  educational  work  of 
the  company  quickly  builds  up 
the  dairjnng  industry. 

CAPITALIZING   A   PRIZE  CALF 

The  policy  of  the  company  in 
this  respect  is  to  help  the  dairy 
man  to  produce  milk  of  good 
quality  and  also  a  maximum 
quantity  at  a  minimum  expense. 
'  E.  A.  Stuart,  president  of  the 
Carnation  organization,  says  the 
only  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to 
have  high-grade  cows  with  large 
producing  records. 

Consequently  he  has  set  about 
to  improve  the  personnel — if  you 
want  to  take  the  liberty  of  calling 
it  that — of  the  country's  dairy 
cattle. 

He  is  in  earnest  about  this  to 
the  extent  of  $106,000,  which  he 
spent  for  a  perfect  Holstein  calf. 
It  is  not  exactly  clear  how  the 
dairy  herds  of  the  farmers  in  gen- 
eral are  to  have  the  benefits  of 
this  new  acquisition ;  but  it  is 
good  advertising  just  the  same. 

This  aristocratic  calf's  name  is 
Carnation  King,Sylvia. ,  His  pic- 
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ture  and  name  will  be  used  in  ad- 
vertising matter  as  typifying  the 
high  quality  of  Holstein  cattle 
that  supply  the  milk  you  can  buy 
in  cans  all  over  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  best  animal  painters 
in  the  country  will  make  a  water- 
color  picture  of  Mr.  Sylvia  in  his 
new  home  surroundings  out  on  the 
coast.  He  certainly  is  fair  to 
look  upon  despite  his  sex  and 
ought  to  increase  people's  con- 
fidence in  Holstein  milk. 

There  is  good  psychology  in  the 
acquisition  of  Mr.  Sylvia  so  far 
as  the  company's  deaUngs  with 
milk  producers  are  concerned. 
With  this  beautiful  animal  as  a 
talking  point  the  company  can 
give  strength  to  its  contention  that 
it  is  striving  to  elevate  the  milk 
cow  standard.  Address  the  farm- 
er in  this  way  and  you  are  talk- 
ing to  him  in  his  own  language. 

The  advertising  to  the  farmer 
acquainting  him  with  his  oppor~ 
tunities  in  the  ways  just  stated 
will  be  conducted  largely  by 
direct  methods. 

So  much  for  the  production  end. 


The  campaign  to  the  consumer 
designed  to  encourage  people  to 
use  more  milk  will  be  carried  on 
through  national  mediums  and 
through  intensive  and  extensive 
co-operation  with  the  dealer. 

The  thing  started  out  with  a 
big  smash  advertising  Carnation 
Milk  Week.  A  two-page  adver- 
tisement appeared  in  national 
magazines.  There  was  a  little 
talk  about  the  excellence  of  milk 
in  general  and  of  the  company's 
milk  in  particular.  People  were 
asked  to  watch  for  the  display  in 
their  grocer's  window  during  the 
"Week."  If  they  wanted  a  recipe 
book  all  they  had  to  do  was  send  * 
for  it.  Prominent  posting  dis- 
plays carried  big  twenty-four 
sheets,  telling  the  same  story. 
Advertising  in  various  local  news- 
papers helped  spread  the  message. 

While  this  advertising  was 
running  the  grocers  were  being 
lined  up  to  do  their  part.  They 
were  sent  copies  of  "Carnation 
News,"  a  big  twelve  page,  eight 
column  affair  with  a  wealth  of 
interesting  material  about  Carna- 
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tion  Week  and  outlining  the  many 
helps  that  were  at  the  disposal  of 
the  dealer.  The  entire  part  the 
grocer  was  to  have  during  the 
week  was  outlined  to  him  in  de- 
tail and  all  the  necessary  adver- 
tising matter  was  furnished  him 
without  charge.  A  number  of 
compelling  window  trims  were 
sent  with  full  directions  for  re- 
producing them.  To  command 
the  grocer's  interest  prizes  were 
offered  for  the  best  window 
trims.  In  towns  up  to  5,000  the 
first  prize  was  $100  and  the  second 
prize  $25.  Then  there  were 
twenty-five  prizes  of  $5  each. 
Similar  prizes  were  offered  in 
towns  Up  to  25,000,  up  to  100,000 
and  over  100,000.  All  the  neces- 
sary materials  in  building  the 
window,  including  posters,  were 
furnished  free,  as  well  as  stream- 
ers and  posters  for  general  ad- 
vertising and  cutouts  for  counter 
displays. 

The  drive  was  a  big  success  and 
resulted  in  heavy  sales.  The  ef- 
fects of  it  were  cumulative.  It 
was  stipulated  that  photographs 
of  windows  in  the  prize  contest 
should  be  in  by  October  1.  Many 
of  these  windows  appeared  after 
Carnation  Week  had  gone.  The 
large  number  of  photographs  re- 
ceived in  the  company's  Chicago 
office  showed  how  widespread  was 
the  interest. 

If  the  retailer  is  proud  of  any 
one  thing  it  is  of  his  ability  as  a 
window  trimmer.  Not  many  of 
them  have  talent  along  this  line 
and  when  the  average  grocer  does 
produce  a  fairly  presentable  win- 
dow he  is  so  proud  of  it  that  he 
wants  to  have,  a  picture.  Make 
it  fairly  easy  for  a  retailer  to 
work  out  'Something  new  and  ef- 
fective in  the  way  of  a  window 
trim  and  you  have  more  than  half 
sold  him  on  your  product.  After 
he  has  made  the  window  he  is 
pleased  and  proud  just  as  is  the 
farmer  when  he  constructs  an 
especially  good  haystack. 

Co-operation  with  the  dealer 
will  continue  a  part  of  the  cam- 
paign. There  will  be  a  consider- 
able amount  of  consumer  adver- 
tising. The  recipe  book  will  be 
advertised  in  women's  magazines. 


The  milk  itself  will  have  promi- 
nent publicity  in  other  magazines 
and  newspapers.  New  window 
trims,  posters  and  general  adver- 
tising assistance  will  be  always 
at  tiie  dealer's  disposal.  He  is 
asked  to  state  his  problems  and 
get  help  adapted  to  his  own  spe- 
cific needs. 

"We  thoroughly  believe  in  go- 
ing to  the  limit  to  help  the  deal- 
er," said  H.  G.  Stibbs,  advertis- 
ing manager.  "When  Carnation 
was  first  introduced  to  the  grocer 
it  was  presented  to  him  as  a  com- 
modity, which  would  give  him  an 
added  line  of  profitable  trade 
without  increasing  his  overhead. 
To  make  this  true  the  consumer 
had  to  be  reached  convincingly. 
Through  advertising,  through  our 
work  directly  with  the  consumer, 
through  all  the  useful  helps 
evolved  by  our  organization  for 
the  dealer  as  well  as  for  the  con- 
sumer, Carnation  has  won  its  posi- 
tion. The  advertising  will  con- 
tinue along  the  same  lines. 

"This  broad  policy  of  helping 
the  producer  and  the  retailer  is. 
of  course,  directed  even  more  to 
the  future  than  to  the  present. 
We  are  not  going  to  have  a  mo- 
nopoly on  all  the  benefits  either. 
The  things  we  are  doing  are  go- 
ing to  promote  the  country's  dairy, 
industry  as  a  whole  and  this 
means  that  everybody  concerned 
is  going  to  benefit!" 

The  company  believes  that 
more  farmers  should  be  dairy 
men.  It  would  have  the  grocer 
be  the  modern  milk  man. 

All  of  which  seems  entirely 
logical. 


Berrien-Durstine  Will  Dissolve 

It  has  been  voted  to  dissolve  the 
corporation  of  Berrien-Durstine,  Inc., 
New  York,  on  or  about  December  31, 
1918.  The  principals  of  this  agency, 
James  G.  Berrien  and  Boy  S,  Durstine, 
will  organize  separate  agencies  each  one 
handling  the  accounts  which  have  been 
under  his  direction  at  Bern'en-DHrstinc, 
Tnc. 


Campbell  Killed  in  Action 

Sergeant  P.  Randolph  Campbell,  as- 
sistant advertising  manager  of  Pratt  & 
Lambert,  Inc..  Buffalo,  has  been  killed 
in  action  at  Finmc.  on  the  Vesle  Siver, 
in  France.  , 
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"Concentration  is  the  Nation's  H^atchword" 

The  Corn  Exchange  National  Bank 

of 

PHILADELPHIA 

in  an  advertisement  in 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin 

says:  "The  total  exports  from  Philadelphia  for  the 
four-year  period  ending  June,  1914,  amounted  to 
$280,000,000.  For  the  four-year  period  ending 
June,  1918,  the  totals  were  $1,195,000,000,  an  in- 
crease of  307%,  while  the  average  increase  for  the 
whole  United  States  was  117%." 

Prosperity  is  the  keynote  in  Philadelphia.  If  you  want  a  quick 
market  for  anything  that  can  be  used  in  Philadelphia's  thousands 

of  homes,  either  on  the  table  for  food  or  to  meet  the  needs  of  man, 
woman  and  child,  here's  your  market,  and  now's  the  time  to 
enter  it. 

Dominate  Philadelphia,  create  maximum  impression  at  one  cost 
by  concentrating  in  the  newspaper  "Nearly  Everybody  Reads" — 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin 


Thr  net  pnid  average  ekrculnlion  of  "The  Philadelphia  Bulletin" 

for 

September  /|  /|  /|   Q^/^  Copies 
was  T^T^T^jO^JvJ  a  Day 

{Third  lai'gest  circulation  in  the  United  States) 

The  Bulletin  is  the  only  Philadelphia  newspaper  that  prints  its  circu- 
lation figures  regularly  every  day. 

New  York  Office  Chicago  Office  Detroit  Office 

DAN  A.  CARROLL  .       J.   E.    VERREE  C.  L.  WEAVER 

Tribune  Building  Steger  Building  11  Laf^ette  Blvd. 

HosledbyGoOgle 
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Visualize  Canada  this  way 

8,000,000  Prosperous  People 

of  whom 
2,180.000  Live  in  14  Cities 

These  14  Cities  are  reached  thoroughly  with  23 
Daily  Newspapers  having  a  circulation  of  more 
than  777,000  copies,  and  influencing  more  than 
2,000,000  readers. 

Not  a  "combination" — but  independent  organiza- 
tions, each  the  recognized  leader  in  its  locality — 
the  inevitable  selection  of  every  advertiser,  who 
knows  or  investigates  the  ground. 

See  your  Advertising  Agency,  or  write  direct  to 
the  papers  named  on  the  opposite  page. 

Canadian  Daily  Newspapers 


Ftepiued  by'l^'^eS^l^ora.  Ltd.. 
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Clip  This  Out  and 
Paste  it  in  Your  Files 

Canadian  Daily  Newspapers 

Place  and  Paper         Circulation  Minimum 

SOYA  SOOIIA  Rate 

Halifax— "Herald  &  Mail"  24,099  6c 
HEW  BBUHSWICE 

St.  John— "Standard"  14,012  3c 
QVEBEO 

Montreal — "Gazette"  34,294  6c 

"Star"  110.820  9j4c 
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Court  Upholds  Colgate  Plan  to 
Maintain  Prices 


The  DecisioD  In  Full 


PRICE  maintenance  adherents 
have  reason  to  be  elated  over 
the  decision  of  the  United  States 
District  Court,  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Virginia,  in  favor  of 
Colgate  &  Co.,  in  the  suit  brought 
by  the  Attorney  General  for  an 
all^d  violation  of  the  Sherman 
act 

It  will  be  recalled,  as  announced 
in  Printers'  Ink  at  the  time,  that 
the  Government  held  that  Colgate 
&  Co.'s  refusal  to  sell  certain 
price  cutters  was  contrary  to  the- 
Sherman  law.  In  December,  last 
year,  the  Attorney  General  ordered 
the  company  to  abandon  the  policy 
or  else  it  would  be  indicted.  The 
company  accepted  the  indictment, 
filing  a  demurrer  to  it. 

It  is  this  demurrer  that  the  Dis- 
trict Court  now  sustains.  In  a 
broad  decision  the  indictment  is 
set  aside  and  the  contentions  of 
the  Colgate  people  supported.  If 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
sustains  the  decision,  at  last  an 
avenue  of  price  protection  that 
has  judicial  endorsement  will  be 
opened  up  for  manufacturers. 

This  is  encoijraging-  for  it  had 
begun  to  look  as  though  only 
through  the  enactment  of  new 
legislation  could  advertisers  hooe 
to  protect  themselves  from  the 
piracy  of  the  habitual  price  cutter. 
For  years  manufacturers  have 
been  vainly  trying  to  get  the  courts 
to  endorse  some  plan  that  would 
enable  them  to  maintain  the  re- 
tail Drice  of  their  oroducts. 

The  Miles  Medical  Company 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
made  it  illegal' for  manufacturers 
to  uphold  the  retail  price  by  re- 
sorting to  a  system  of  contracts 
with  dealers,  in  which  the  latter 
agreed  to  sell  at  stated  prices.  In 
the  Bobbs-MerriU  ahd  Sanatogen 
cases  it  was  decided  that  the  own- 
ers of  a  copyrighted  article  or  of 
a  patented  product  could  not  law- 
fully prescribe  the  retail  price  by 
attaching  a  notice  to  the  article. 


The  court  ruled  that  these  no- 
tices infringed  on  the  rights  of 

distributors  in  exactly  the  saine 
way  that  the  contracts  infringed 
in  the  Miles  plan. 

Then  came  the  Victor  Talking 
Machine  Company  case.  This 
time  our  highest  Judicial  tribunal 
set  aside  the  plan  of  upholding 
prices  by  the  device  of  licensing 
to  the  dealer  and  his  customers 
the  use  of  patetited  articles,  in^ 
stead  of  selling  to  them  outright. 

This,  of  course,  still  left  open  as  a 
"possibility  other  methods  of  price 
protection,  but  only  one  of  these 
had  been  employed  to  any  great 
extent  and  that  was  the  simple 
plan  of  the  manufacturer  merely 
refusing  to  sell  to  those  distribu- 
tors who  demoralized  prices.  Col- 
gate &  Co.  had  been  using  this 
plan  for  years.  When  the  At- 
torney General  questioned  this 
practice,  the  company,  feeling  that 
its  system  was  entirely  legitimate, 
decided  to  let  the  whole  matter  be 
aired  in  the  courts.  It  has  de- 
cisively won  the  first  round,  in 
the  contest.  The  following  is  the 
decision  of  the  court,  published  in 
full: 

In  the 

United  States  District  Court 
For  the  Eastern  District  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

United  States  of  America,  P/oirt- 
tiff. 

vs. 

Colgate  &  Company,  a  corpora- 
tion. Defendant. 
Waodill,  District  Judge: 

The  indictment  in  this  case 
charges  in  a  single  count,  that  the 
defendant  is  a  corporation  organ- 
ized and  existing  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and 
having  its  general  offices,  fac- 
tories and  salesrooms  at  Jersey 
City,  in  said  state,  and  there  en- 
gaged in  producing  laundry  soaps, 
toilet  soaps,  and  other  toilet  arti- 
cles, and  selling  and  shipoinecuch 
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products  to  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers  in  the  eastern  district  of 
Virginia,  and  throughout  the 
United  States;  that  during  the 
period  of  three  years  immediately 
preceding  the  return  o£  this  in- 
dictment, to  wit:  on  the  18th  day 
of  December,  1917,  it  did  know- 
ingly and  unlawfully  create  and 
engage  in  a  combination  with  the 
aforesaid  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers  within  said  eastern  district 
of  Virginia,  and  throughout  the 
United  States,  to  procure  adher- 
ence on  the  part  of  said  whole- 
sale and  retail  dealers  in  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  defendant,  in  selling- 
such  products  sold  to  them  as 
aforesaid,  to  resale  prices  fixed 
by  the  defendant,  and  to  prevent 
such .  dealers  from  reselling  at 
lower  prices,  such  products  sold 
to  them  as  aforesaid,  thus  to  sup- 
press competition  amongst  such 
wholesale  dealers,  and  among 
such  retail  dealers,  and  that  prices 
were  thereby  maintained  and  en- 
hanced to  the  consuming  public, 
in  violation  of  the  act  of  Congress 
entitled  "An  Act  to  protect  trade 
and  commerce  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,"  ap- 
proved July  2nd,  1890,  commonly 
known  as  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Act  (26  Stat.  L.  209). 

The  demurrer  presents  for  the 
consideration  of  the  court,  two 
questions : 

( 1 )  Whether  the  indictment 
charges  a  criminal  offense  under 
the  act  referred  to ;  and 

(2)  If  so,  are  the  averments  of 
the  indictment  . made  with  the  ac- 
curacy, definiteness  and  suffi- 
ciency that  the  law  requires  in  set- 
ting forth  a  criminal  charge,  in 
order  that  the  defendant  may  be 
advised  of  just  what  the  offense 
is  he  is  charged  with. 

Considering  the  first  proposition, 
the  Government  insists  that  while 
the  indictment  does  not  descend 
into  all  the  particulars  of  the  air 
leged  crime,  that  it  does  specify 
the  means  by  which  the  combina- 
tion was  formed  and  carried  out, 
sufficiently  to  show  the  offense 
charged,  namely:  (1)  Distribut- 
ing telegrams,  lists,  etc..  of  uni- 
form resale  prices;  (2)  urging 
the  dealers  to  adhere  to  those 


prices;  (3)  informing  them  that 
defendant  would  refuse  to  sell  to 
those  who  did  not  so  adhere;  (4) 
requesting  them  to  inform  it  of 
sales  at  other  prices;  (5)  dis- 
covering and  investigating  sales 
of  that  character ;  (6)  placing  the 
names  of  dealers  who  made  such 
sales  on  "suspended  lists";  (7) 
requesting  those  dealers  to  give 
assurances  and  promises  to  ad- 
here in  future  to  the  indicated 
prices;  (8)  refusing  to  sell  to 
those  dealers  until  they  gave  such 
assurances  and  promises ;  (9)  sell- 
ing to  such  dealers  upon  their 
giving  such  assurances  and  prom- 
ises ;  (10)  requesting  such  assur- 
ances and  promises  from  new 
dealers  when  opening  accounts ; 
and  (11)  freely  selling  to  those 
dealers  who  observed  the  indi- 
cated prices. 

Defendant's  counsel  urge  that 
many  of  the  acts  alleged  are  im- 
material, and  that  when  the  charge 
is  analyzed,  so  far  as  the  manu- 
facturer's conduct  is  concerned, 
it  amounts  only  to  this,  that  "a 
manufacturer  who  simply  de- 
clines to  sell  to  dealers  who  fail  to 
charge  fair  and  reasonable  resale 
prices,  indicated  by  the  manufac- 
turer, which  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  industry  and  trade, 
is  subject  to  criminal  prosecution 
as  a  violator  of  the  Sherman  Act, 
in  case  it  appears  that  dealers  gen- 
erally resell  at  such  fair  and  rea- 
sonable prices." 

The  Government  contends  that 
the  offense  charged  does  not  con- 
sist in  refusing  to  sell  to  price- 
cutters,  but  in  forming  an  unlaw- 
ful combination  to  procure  adher- 
ence to  universal  resale  prices, 
and  that  the  essential  difference 
in  law  between  the  proposition 
that  it  is  unlawful  for  a  manu- 
facturer to  combine  with  dealers 
in  its  product,  for' the  purpose  of 
maintaining  resale  prices  fixed 
by  him,  and  that  of  the  refusal 
of  a  manufacturer  to  sell  to  deal- 
ers who  fail  to  observe  resale 
prices  indicated  by  him,  is  at  once 
apparent. 

Considering  the  case  from  the 
Government's  standpoint,  namely; 
that  of  a  combination  on  the  part 
of  the  defend^  with, its  retail 
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customers,  to  procure  adherence 
to  its  uniform  resale  prices,  the 
omissions  from  the  indictment,  as 
applicable  to  the  charge  of  com- 
bination and  conspiracy  in  re- 
straint of  trade,  at  once  become 
apparent.  No  suggestion  is  made 
that  the  conduct  complained  of 
was  a  monopoly,  or  was  an  at- 
tempt to  monopolize  the  trade  in 
toilet  and  laundry  soaps,  and  other 
articles  referred  to  ;  that  the  de- 
fendant was  in  a  position  to  effect 
such  purpose;  that  its  business 
bore  any  appreciable  proportion  to 
the  general  extent  of  the  business 
in  question,  or  that  the  defendant 
was  under  any  special  duty  or 
obligation  to  the  pubic,  not  applic- 
able to  all  citizens  alike  in  other 
private  businesses  to  manufacture 
its  products.  There  is  no  charge 
that  the  defendant  acted  in  what 
it  did  in  concert  with  other  manu  - 
facturers  of  soaps,  or  with  other 
than  its  own  customers  separately, 
or  that  the  prices  sought  to  be 
maintained  were  other  than  fair ; 
nor  was  any  request  made,  or  as- 
surance given,  that  customers  who 
gave  the  assurance  would  in  turn 
require  like  assurance  from  per- 
sons to  whom  they  sold,  or  that 
buyers  giving  the  assurance  would 
also  stipulate  to  buy  only  from  the 
defendant,  or  sell  only  to  cus- 
tomers selected  by  it;  and  no 
charge  is  made  that  any  contract 
was  entered  into  by  and  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant,  and  any  of 
its  retail  customers,  in  restraint 
of  interstate  trade  and  commerce ; 
the  averment  being  in  effect,  that 
it  knowingly  and  unlawfully  cre- 
ated and  engaged  in  a  combina- 
tion with  certain  of  its  wholesale 
and  retail  customers,  to  procure 
adherence  on  their  part,  in  the 
sale  of  its  products  sold  to  them, 
to  resale  prices  fixed  by  the  de- 
fendant ;  and  that,  in  connection 
therewith,  such  wholesale  and  re- 
tail customers  gave  assurances  and 
promises,  which  resulted  in  the 
enhancement  and  maintenance  of 
such  prices,  and  in  the  suppression 
of  competition  by,  wholesale  deal- 
ers and  retail  dealers,  and  by  the 
latter  to  the  consuming  public. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  in- 
dictment is  solely  against  the  de- 


fendant manufacturer,  and  not 
against  either  a  wholesaler  or  re- 
tailer with  whom  it  is  alleged  the 
combination  was  made. 

■  No  citation  of  authority  is  fur- 
nished the -court  of  any  criminal 
case  involving  the  state  of  facts 
-charged  here,  nor  in  support  of 
the  indictment  against  only  one 
person  to  the  unlawful  combina- 
tion. The  Government  cites  num- 
erous cases  to  sustain  their  view 
of  the  case,  among  them  the  fol- 
lowing: 

United  States  v.  Addyston  Pipe 
&  Steel  Co.,  175  U.S.ZW;.  . 

Bobhs-MerrUl  Co.  v.  Straus, 
210  U.  S.  339; 

Dr.  Miles  Medical  Co.  v.  Park 
&  Sons  Co.,  220  U.  S.  373 ; 

United  States  v.  American  To- 
bacco Co..  221  U.  S.  106,  181 ; 

Bauer  v.  O'Donnell,  229  U.  S.  1 ; 

Eastern  States  Lumber  Ass'n  v. 
United  States.  234  U.  S.  600; 

Straus  v.  Victor  Talking  Ma- 
chine Co.,  243  U.  S.  490; 

Thompson  v.  Cayser,  243  U.  S. 
665; 

Boston  Store  of  ■  Chicago  v. 
American  Gr.aphophone  Co.,  2A6 
U.  S.  8; 

United  States  v.  Addyston  Pipe 
Co.,  85  F.  271 ; 

,  Thompson  v.  Union  Castle  Mail 
SS.  Co.,  167  F.  251,  253; 

United  States  v.  Kellogg  Com 
Flake  Co.,  222  F.  725; 

United  States  v.  U.  S.  Steel 
Corporation,  223  F.  55; 

Frey  &  Son,  Inc.,  v.  Welch 
Grape  Juice  Co.,  240  F.  114,  117. 

These  are  all  civil  cases,  in  one 
form  or  another,  involving  the  ef- 
fects of  acts  alleged  to  be  viola- 
tive of  the  laws  of  commerce  and 
trade,  and  mainly  growing  out  of 
breaches  of  contracts  alleged  to 
have  been  unlawfully  entered  into, 
either  under  patent  or  copyright 
laws  arising  in  connection  with  un- 
fair competition,  or  because  of  al- 
leged violation  of  contracts  en- 
tered into  between  litigants  in  re- 
spect to  their  rights,  or  what  they 
conceived  to  be  their  rights,  in 
matters  of  trade  relations,  the 
subject  of  interstate  commerce.. 
No  review  of  these  several  cases 
will  be  attempted ;  they  are  re- 
ferred to  generally  in  the  case 
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relied  on  by  the  Government,  of 
Boston  Store  of  Chicago  v.  Amer- 
ican Graphophone  Company,  ei  al., 
246  U.  S.  8,  and  to  that  decision 
and  the  review  of  the  cases  tiie 
Supreme  Court  reference  is  speci- 
ally made,  as  it  is  believed,  while 
bearing  on  the  general  subject  un- 
der consideration,  they  do  not,  be- 
cause of  their  own  peculiar  facts, 
materially  affect  this  case. 

In  the  view  taken  by  the  court, 
the  indictment  here  fairly  pre- 
sents the  question  of  whether  a 
manufacturer  of  products  shipped 
in  interstate  trade  is  subject  to 
criminal  prosecution  under  the 
Sherman  Act  for  entering  into  a 
combination  in  restraint  of  such 
trade  and  commerce,  because  he 
agrees  with  his  wholesale  and  re- 
tail customers,  upon  prices  claimed 
by  them  to  be  fair  and  reason- 
able, at  which  the  same  may  be 
resold,  and  declines  to  sell  his 
products  to  those  who  will  not 
thus  stipulate  as  to  prices.  This, 
at  the  threshhold,  presents  for 
the  determination  of  the  court, 
how  far  one  may  control  and  dis- 
pose of  his  own  property,  that  is 
to  say,  whether  there  is  any  limi- 
tation thereon,  if  he  proceeds  in 
respect  thereto  in  a  lawful  and 
bona-fide  manner.  That  he  may 
not  do  so.  fraudulently,  collusive- 
ly,  and  in  unlawful  combination 
with  others,  may  be  conceded. 
(Eastern  States  Lumber  Associa- 
tion vs.  United  States,  234  U.  S. 
600,  614.)  But  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  being  a  manufactur- 
er of  a  given  article,  he  may  not. 
without  incurring  any  criminal 
liability,  refuse  absolutely  to  sell 
the  same  at  any  price,  or  to  sell  at 
a  named  sum  to  a  customer,  with 
the  understanding  that  such  cus- 
tomer will  resell  only  at  an  agreed 
price  between  them,  and  should 
the  customer  not  observe  the  un- 
derstanding as  to  retail  prices,  ex- 
ercise his  undoubted  right  to  de- 
cline to  deal  with  such  person. 

Authorities  to  sustain  this  view 
might  be  cited  almost  without 
number,  and  only  some  of  the 
federal  decisions  bearing  strictly 
thereon  will  be  mentioned.  In  an 
early  decision  construing  the  Sher- 
man Act,  rendered  long  before  the 


Clayton  Act  was  passed,  and 
which  latter  act  is  not  involved 
here  iTransatlantic  Missoim  RR. 
case,  166  U.  S.  326)  Mr.  Justice 
Peckham,  in  distinguishing  be- 
tween a  public  carrier  or  calling, 
and  a  business  like  the  one  here 
involved,  said : 

"The  trader  or  manufacturer, 
on  the  other  hand,  carries  on  an 
entirely  private  business,  and  can 
sell  to  whom  he  pleases;  he  may 
charge  different  prices  for  the 
same  article  to  different  individu- 
als; he  may  charge  as  much  as 
he  can  get  for  the  article  in  whidh 
he  deals,  whether  the  price  be 
reasonable  or  unreasonable ;  he 
may  make  such  discrimination  in 
his  business  as  he  chooses,  and 
he  may  cease  to  do  any  business 
whenever  his  choice  lies  in  that 
direction," 

In  Northern  Securities  Co,  v. 
The  United  States,  193  U.  S.  361, 
Mr.  Justice  Brewer,  speaking  for 
the  court,  said: 

"Further,  the  general  langu^ 
of  the  Act  is  also  limited  hy  tiie 
power  which  each  individual  has 
to  manage  his  own  property  and 
determine  the  place  and  manner 
of  its  investment.  Freedom  of 
action  in  these  respects  is  among 
the  inalienable  rights  of  every 
citizen." 

In  Standard  Oil  Co.  v.  United 
States,  221  U.  S.  56,  Chief  Justice 
Wiite,  speaking  for  the  court, 
said ; 

"From  the  review  just  made  it 
clearly  results  that  outside  of  the 
restrictions  resulting  from  the 
want  of  power  in  an  individual  to 
voluntarily  and  unreasonably  re- 
strain his  right  to  carry  on  his 
trade  or  business  and  outside  of 
the  want  of  right  to  restrain  the 
free  course  of  trade  by  contracts 
or  acts  which  implied  a  vinrong- 
ful  purpose,  freedom  to  contract 
and  to  abstain  from  contracting 
and  to  exercise  every  reasonable 
right_  incident  thereto  became  the 
rule  in  the  "English  law." 

In  United  States  v.  American 
Tobacco  Co..  221  U.  S.  180,  the 
chief  justice,  speaking  for  the 
court,  said: 

"Indeed,  the  necessity  for  not 
departing  in  this  case  from  the 
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Taking  Their  Own 
Medicine 

Leading  American  advertising  agencies  are  proving 
the  sincerity  of  their  advice  to  clients  by  themselves 

advertising  for  the  f^ood  of  new  business  that  will 
follow  the  war. 

Above  is  a  reduction  of  a  full-page  advertisement 
inserted  in  the 

Philadelphia 

PUBLIC  LEDGER 

Mornins  and  Evening 

by  Sherman  &  Bryan,  New  York.    The  PUBLIC  LEDGER 
was  the  only  Philadelphia  newspaper  used. 
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Automobile  Adver- 
tising in  Chicago 

October  is  the  first  montK  in  which  the  curtail- 
ment of  automobile  production  found  reflex  in  ad- 
vertising. In  that  month  The  Chicago  Daily  News 
cleanly  outstripped  all  of  its  competitors  in  the  SIX 
DAY  field.  The  figures  for  the  month  are : 

The  Daily  News  12,554  lines 

Post   9,943  lines 

Tribune   7,153  lines 

Journal  .'.   1,720  lines 

Herald-Examiner   1,708  lines 

American   945  lines 

This  sudden  reversal  in  the  SIX  DAY  situation  in  Chicago 
gives  striking  emphasis  to  this  important  fact : 

In  times  of  stress,  when  each  advertising  dollar  is 
required  to  do  100%  of  effective  service,  automobile 
advertisers  turn  instinctively  to  the  medium  of  great, 
all-inclusive  MASS  circulation,  which  of  its  very 
volume  includes  all  that  is  worth-while  of  so-called 
"class"  circulation. 

In  Chicago  that  medium  is  The  Daily  News,  which  is  read 
by  seven  out  of  every  nine  persons  who  read  the  English 
language. 

The  Daily  News 

First  in  Chicago 
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standard  of  the  rule  of  reasMi 
which  is  universal  in  its  applica- 
tion is  so  plainly  required  in  or- 
der to  give  effect  to  the  remedial 
purposes  which  the  act  under  con- 
sideration contemplates,  and  to 
prevent  that  act  from  destroying 
all  liberty  to  contract  and  all  sub- 
stantial right  to  trade,  and  thus 
causing  the  act  to  be  at  war  with 
itself  by  annihilating  the  funda- 
mental right  of  freedom  to  trade 
which,  on  the  very  face  of  the  act, 
it  was  enacted  to  preserve,  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  record  before  us." 

In  Dueber  Watch  Case  Co.  v. 
Howard  Watch  (^c.  Co.,  66  Fed. 
646,  (C.  C.  A.  2nd  circuit),  the 
court  said : 

"An  individual  manufacturer  or 
trader  may  surely  buy  from  or  sell 
to  whom  he  pleases,  and  may 
equally  refuse  to  buy  from  or  to 
sell  to  any  one  with  whom  he 
thinks  it  will  promote  his  busi- 
ness interests  to  refuse  to  trade." 

In  Union  Pacific  Coal  Co.  v. 
United  States.  173  Fed.  739  (C.  C. 
A.  8th  circuit),  the  court  said: 

"There  was  no  law  which  re- 
quired the  coal  company  to  sell 
its  coal  to  Sharp  on  the  terms 
which  he  prescribed,  or  to  sell  it 
to  him  at  all.  It  had  the  undoubt- 
ed right  to  refuse  to  sell  its  coal , 
at  any  price.  It  had  the  right  to 
fix  the  prices  and  the  terms  on 
which  it  would  sell  it,  to  select  its 
customers,  to  sell  to  some  and  to 
refuse  to  sell  to  others,  to  sell 
to  some  at  one  nrice  and  on  one 
set  of  terms,  and  to  sell  to  others 
at  another  price  and  on  a  different 
set  of  terms.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  Act  of  July  2.  1890,  which  de- 
prived the  coal  company  of  any  of 
these  common  rights  of  the  own- 
ers and  venders  of  merchandise, 
and  If  it  did  not  combine  with 
some  other  person  or  oersons  so 
to  do  Its  refusal  to  sell  its  coal  to 
Sharp  unless  he  would  withdraw 
his  advertisement  of  a  reduction 
in  his  retail  price  was  not  the  vio- 
lation of  the  Sherman  anti-trust 
act  charged  In  the  indictment" 

The  case  of  Atlantic  ST  Pacific 
Tea  Co.  V.  Cream  of  Wheat  Co., 
224  Fed.  565,  on  appeal.  227  Fed. 
46  fC.  C.  A.  2nd  circuit),  will  be 
found  a  comprehensive  and  able 


discussion  of  the  right  of  manu- 
facturers to  sell  their  wares  or 
not ;  to  6x  retail  prices,  or  to  de- 
cline dealing  with  any  particular 
retailer.  To  these  cases,  and  the 
authorities  therein  cited,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  able  discussion  of 
Judge  Hough  on  pages  572,  3,  4 
and  5,  of  the  first  report,  224  Fed. 
565,  supra,  attention  is  especially 
drawn. 

The  pregnant  fact  should  never 
be  lost  sight  of,  that  no  averment 
is  made  of  any  contract  or  agree- 
ment having  been  entered  into, 
whereby  the  defendant,  the  manu- 
facturer, and  his  customers,  bound 
themselves  to  enhance  and  main- 
tain prices,  further  than  is  In- 
volved in  the  circumstance  that 
the  manufacturer,  the  defendant 
here,  refused  to  sell  to  persons 
who  would  not  resell  at  indicated 
prices,  and  that  certain  retailers 
made  purchases  on  this  condition, 
whereas,  inferentially,  others  de- 
clined so  to  do.  No  suggestion 
is  made  that  the  defendant,  the 
manufacturer,  attempted  to  re- 
serve or  retain  any  interest  in  the 
goods  sold,  or  to  restrain  the 
vendee  in  his  right  to  barter  and 
sell  the  same  without  restriction. 
The  retailer,  after  buying,  could 
if  he  chose,  give  away  his  pur- 
chase, or  sell  it  at  any  price  he 
saw  fit,  or  not  sell  it  at  all,  his 
course  in  these  respects  being  af- 
fected only  by  the  fact  that  he 
might  by  his  action,  incur  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  manufacturer  who 
could  refuse  to  make  further  sales 
to  him,  as  he  had  the  undoubted 
right  to  do.  There  is  no  charge 
that  the  retailers  themselves  en- 
tered into  any  combination  or 
asrrefement  with  each  other,  or 
that  the  defendant  acted  other 
than  with  his  customers  individu- 
ally. It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
defendant  has  no  interest  in  the 
prices  at  which  its  goods  shall 
be  sold.  On  the  contrary,  It  had 
a  vital  interest,  in  so  far  as  cut- 
ting the  same  would  tend  to  de- 
moralize the  trade  and  might 
have  been  more  iniurlouslv  affect- 
ed by  the  result  of  this  disorgani- 
zation, than  the  public  would  be 
benefited  by  a  temporary  reduc- 
tion  in  the  ^nce^^Ct?^^<:ts. 
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The  sale  of  the  defendant's  par- 
ticular soaps  cannot  be  said  to  be 
a  necessity,  or  that  the  same  bears 
a  large  proportion  to  the  entire 
manufacture  of  soaps  of  the  kind 
and  grade  involved.  The  success- 
ful prosecution  of  the  defend- 
ant's business,  and  the  continued 
use  of  its  soap  by  the  public,  de- 
pend upon  its  ability  to  find  and 
maintain  a  market  for  its  output. 
Price  cutting  would  almost  in- 
evitably result  in  reducing  the 
defendant's  business  in  a  given 
community,  to  only  those  engaged 
in  that  practice,  and  deprive  it  of 
the  patronage  of  the  great  body 
of  wholesalers  and  retailers  en- 
gaged in  what  they  believed  to  be 
a  fair  and  legitimate  conduct  of 
their  business.  It  by  no  means 
follows  that,  in  the  end,  the  public 
would  be  benefited,  as  the  price 
cutter  could  easily  raise  prices 
after  the  demoralization  caused 
by  his  conduct  had  been  brought 
about,  and  profit  individually  by 
so  doing.  What  the  public  is  in- 
terested in  is  that  only  reasonable 
and  fair  prices  shall  be  charged, 
for  what  it  buys,  and  it  is  not 
claimed  that  the  defendant's  man- 
ner of  conducting  its  business  has 
otherwise  resulted. 

The  indictment  should  set  forth 
such  a  state  of  facts  as  to  make 
it  clear  that  a  manufacturer,  en- 
gaged in  what  was  believed  to  be 
the  lawful  conduct  of  its  business, 
has  violated  some  known  law,  be- 
fore it  can  be  haled  into  court 
to  answer  the  charge  of  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime. 

In  the  instant  case,  the  court's 
conclusion  is  that  the  averments 
of  the  indictment,  when  carefully 
considered,  and  read  in  the  light 
of  the  defendant's  inalienable 
right  to  deal  lawfully  with  its 
own  property,  the  handling,  trad- 
ing in  and  disposing  of  which  is 
made  the  subject  of  this  indict- 
ment, fail  to  charge  any  offense, 
either  in  restraint  of  trade  and 
commerce,  under  the  Sherman 
Act.  or  any  other  law  of  the 
United  States. 

This  brings  us  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  form  of  the  indictment. 
Ordinarily,  this  would  be  deemed 
immaterial,  the  indictment  failing 


to  charge  a  criminal  offense,  as 
held  by  the  court;  but  it  will  be 
perhaps  better,  if  the  case  is  to 
be  reviewed  by  the  appellate  court, 
to  have  the  sufficiency  of  the  in- 
dictment also  determined. 

The  indictment,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, is  only  against  a  manufac- 
turer alleged  to  be  in  combina- 
tion with  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers,  and  not  against  the  whole- 
sale and  retail  dealers  referred 
to.  It  is  not  averred  that  the 
names  of  the  latter  were  unknown 
to  the  grand  jury,  and  no  reason 
is  given  why  they  were  not  made 
parties  defendant.  Assuming,  but 
without  deciding,  that  it  is  per- 
missible to  indict  only  one  party 
in  an  unlawful  combination,  it 
does  not  seem  to  the  court  that 
the  alleged  offense  with  which  the 
defendant  is  charged  is  stated  and 
set  forth  with  that  degree  of  ac- 
curacy and  certainty  required  in 
criminal  oleading.  The  facts  in 
no  particular  combination,  against 
any  one  set  of  wholesalers  or  re- 
tailers alleged  to  have  been  in 
combination  with  the  defendant, 
are  given,  but  merely  that  assur~ 
ances  and  promises  were  made  by 
the  wholesale  and  retail  dealers 
doing  business  with  defendant 
throughout  the  United  States,  and 
the  Eastern  District  of  Virginia, 
that  its  products  would  not  be  re- 
sold at  retail  other  than  at  prices 
fixed  by  the  defendant.  This 
language  is  too  general,  and  the 
defendant  has  the  right  at  least 
to  be  informed  of  some  one  par- 
ticular infraction  ■  of  the  law  that 
it  is  claimed  it  has  committed.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  intelligently 
prepare  a  defense  or  answer  to 
this  indictment  as  it  involves  the 
defendant's  dealings  with  its 
wholesale  and  retail  customers, 
throughout  the  territory  named, 
covering  a  period  of  three  years. 
This  is  too  indefinite,  and  there 
ought  to  be  no  difficulty,  if  such 
conditions  exist,  as  set  forth  in 
the  indictment,  to  name  some  spe- 
cific instance  of  the  alleged  com- 
bination, and  state  the  same  in 
detail. 

The  demurrer  will  be  sustained, 
and  the  indictment  quashed. 
October  29,.1918v-.OOgle 
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Engravers'  Union  Sets 
Minimum  Price  for  Em- 
ployers' Products 

THE  members  of  the  New 
York  Photo-Engravers'  Union 
No.  1  have  sent  to  employing 
photo-engravers  notice  of  a  mini- 
mum selling  base  for  which  all 
work  made  in  their  shops  after 
November  1  shall  be  charged. 
So  far  the  base  is  applied  only 
to  the  making  of  black  and  white 
half-tones  and  line  cuts  made  by 
the  photo-engraving  process,  but 
the  union  announces  that  it  is  at 
work,  on  a  similar  basis  of  charg- 
ing for  color  process  engravings. 

Included  in  the  letter  to  em- 
ploying engravers  announcing  the 
union's  action  is  Section  48  of  the 
General  Laws  of  the  Photo-En- 
gravers' Union  of  North  America, 
to  this  effect : 

Section  48:  Whenever,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Executive  Council,  any  firm 
or  combination  of  firms  are  selling  or 
disposing  of  the  services  of  our  mem- 
bers at  a  price  which  may  react  in  any 
manner  to  the  detriment  of  our  mem- 
bers and  the  photo-engraving  craft,  it 
shall  be  authorized  and  it  shall  be  their 
duty  to  have  such  practices  stopped, 
even  to  the  extent  of  withdrawing  our 
members  from  the  employment  of  such 
concerns  as  persist  in  such  detrimental 
practices. 

This  notice  is  also  included  in 
a  box  in  the  copies  of  the  selling 
base  put  into  effect  through  the 
employing  engravers'  offices  and 
effective  November  1.  Under  the 
new  scale  the  minimum  charge  for 
a  line  cut,  which  was  $l,  ,is  $2;  the 
minimum  for  a  half-tone  is  $3 
where  it  had  been  $2.  Prices  on 
the  smaller  sizes  of  engravings 
under  the  new  scale  average  about 
50  per  cent  higher  than  on  the 
scale  it  supersedes,  the  rates  for 
the  larger  sizes  running  very 
slightly  lower  than  formerly. 

In  its  letter  to  the  engravers 
the  union  states  that  all  prices  in 
the  scale  are  to  be  regarded  as 
net,  with  a  maximum  discount  of 
5  per  cent  for  cash,  within  fifteen 
days  of  the  following  month.  For 
three  months  engravers  may  be 
allowed  to  give  an  added  discount 
of  10  per  cent  to  concerns  for 
which  they  have  been  doing  busi- 


ness for'  the  past  six  months  or 
more,  but  only  for  an  average 
amount  of  business  done  for  these 
concerns  during  that  time. 

Two  years  ago,  in  April,  1916, 
the  Photo-Engravers'  Board  of 
Trade  of  New  York,  a  body  of 
employing  engravers,  issued  a 
standard  scale  of  charges.  This  ac- 
tion was  vigorously  fought  by  the 
Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc., 
as  a  violation  of  the  Donnelly  An- 
ti-Trust Act,  and  indictments  were 
found  against  some  of  the  en- 
graving houses.  These  indict- 
ments were  subsequently  quashed, 
on  the  notice  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  that  the  standard  scale  had 
been  withdrawn,  and  open  com- 
petition once  more  restored,  slight- 
ly more  than  a  month  after  it 
went  into  effect. 

It  is  understood  that  legal  ac- 
tion in  this  latest  development  of 
the  engraving  situation  is  being 
planned,  and  that  the  matter  has 
already  been  taken  up  with  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Swann  and  with 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in 
Washington.  The  union  officials 
say  that  such  action  is  not  unex- 
pected by  them. 


Ira  H.  Metzger  Killed  in 
Wreck 

Ira  H.  Metzger  was  killed  in  the 
Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  train  wreck  on 
the  evening  of  November  1.  For  two 
years  he  h^d  been  in  charge  of  the  copy 
department  of  Rickard  &  Sloan,  Inc., 
New  York,  and  prior  to  that  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  service  department  of 
Industrial  Management  and  the  Electric 
Railway  Journal.  Mr.  Metzger  was  29 
years  jald. 

Salada  Advertising  Now  From 
Boston 

The  advertising  department  of  the 
Salada  Tea  Company  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  Toronto  to  Boston  and 
the  account  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Hermon  W.  Stevens  Agency  of  the 
latter  city.  W,  H.  Walsh,  who  has 
been  associated  with  the  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Company,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  the  Salada 
company. 


William  C.  Dudgeon,  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  Campbell-Evirald  Co.,  De- 
troit, has  been  appointed  a  second  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Ordnance  Corps  and  has 
heen  assigned  to  the  Ordnance  Depot  at 
Camp  Funston,  Kansas.  , 
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The  Growing  Interest  in  Good 
Will  Copy 

A  Type  of  Advertising  Which  Is  Increasing  Every  Day 


The  Monitor  Stove  Company 
the  calohic  pipeless  kurnace 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Oct.  21,  1918. 
Editor  of  Printers'  Ink: 

Will  you  please  give  us  references  to 
articles  that  have  appeared  in  Printers' 
Ink  within  the  last  year  or  two,  on  the 
subject  of  good  will  and  institutional 
copy? 

Monitor  Stove  Company, 
S.  C.  Baer. 

IT  is  a  striking  indication  of  the 
trend  of  the  times  to  see  how 
the  interest  in  institutional  and 
good  will  advertising  is  increas- 
ing. 

In  the  past  two  years  Printers' 
Ink  has  published  more  than  150 
articles  mainly  or  partly  devoted 
to  these  subjects,  and  the  last 
quarter  of  the  period  has  seen  the 
publication  of  far  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  articles.  The  busi- 
ness houses  discussed  in  them  are 
of  all  possible  types,  and  the 
products  for  which  institutional 
advertising  is  being  done  range 
from  dynamite,  ball  bearings,  to- 
bacco, and  Pullman  service,  up 
and  down  the  line  to  butter  and 
eggs,  tooth  paste,  auto  trucks,  air 
rifles,  and  even  coal. 

In  part,  this  concentration  of 
attention  on  advertising  with  np 
immediate  sales  result  in  mind,  is 
of  course  due  to  the  oversold  con- 
dition of  so  many  factories,  the 
shortage  of  raw  materials  and 
other  factors  which  make  to-day's 
problem  one  of  rationing  goods, 
instead  of  managing  to  sell  your 
year's  production.  There  is  evi- 
dent also,  however,  a  real  and 
growing  interest  in  institutional 
copy  for  its  own  legitimate  value 
in  peace  times  as  well  as  in  war. 

Though  they  are  loosely  used 
as  being  interchangeable,  the 
terms  "institutional"  and  "good 
will"  as  applied  to  advertising  are 
not  synonymous.  Good  will  ad- 
vertising, to  make  an  ofiEhand 
definition,  is  that  which  has  as 
its  primary  purpose  the  creation 
of  a  friendly  interest  and  respect 
for  a  business  organization  or  a 


Product.  Institutional  advertis- 
ing is  usually  that  which  creates 
similar  attitudes  for  a  business 
house,  not  necessarily  for  its 
product.  When  it  has  a  "family" 
of  products,  'the  respect  for  the 
parent  organization  is,  in  theory 
at  least,  applied  to  each  of  the 
items  it  manufactures. 

Neither  good  will  nor  institu- 
tional copy  is  necessarily  directed 
to  the  actual  customers  of  the 
house.  Printers'  Ink  has  related 
numerous  stories  of  business 
houses  which  advertise  to  their 
customers'  customers.  For  ex- 
ample, such  a  product  as  the  Tor- 
bensen  Axle  is  advertised  to  the 
entire  nation,  though  only  a  hand- 
ful of  truck  manufacturers  really 
buy  axles  of  this  kind.  By  edu- 
cating the  ultimate  consumer  on 
the  merits  of  the  proposition,  a 
sentiment  is  created  which  finds 
its  way  back  to  the  truck  manu- 
facturer through  numerous  chan- 
nels, and  aids  him  in  realizing 
how  his  customers  want  their 
trucks  equipped. 

Many  shrewd  advertising  men 
are  convinced  that  institutional 
advertising,  important  as  it  al-  . 
ready  is,  is  only  in  its  infancy; 
and  that  we  will  see  far 'more  of 
it  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 
I'he  war  has  certainly  had  a  most 
useful  educational  effect  in  this 
regard. —  [Ed.  Printers'  Ink. 


E.  C.  Bode  with  Cusack 

E.  C.  Bode  has  become  affiliated  with 
the  Thomas  Cusack  Company,  Chicago, 
after  an  association  of  fourteen  years 
with  Hearst  newspapers.  At  the  time 
of  his  resignation  he  was  foreign  ad- 
vertising manager  of  the  Chicago 
Herald  and  Examiner. 
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J.  Albert  Heppes  with  Fred  M. 

Randall  Co. 

J.  Albert  Heppes,  associate  editor  of 
Printing  Art,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and 
formerly  art  director  of  R.  E.  Don- 
nelley &  Sons  Company,  Chicago,  has 
become  a  member  of  the  organization 
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Farm  Power 

The  question  of  power  on  the  farm  in  its  modem  sense  is  a 
comparatively  new  one.  There  are  young  men  on  nearly 
every  farm  in  the  Great  Food-F^odlicing  Heart  of  the  Country 
whose  fathers  have  driven  ox  teams. 

There  are  two  things  the  farmer  must  know  about  modern 
farm  power  before  he  can  use  it  to  the  best  advantage,  or 
realize  its  greatest  possibility  in  connection  with  the  work 
on  the  farm  and  in  the  farm  home. 

He  must  be  as  good  a  judge  of  an  engine  or  a  tractor  or  an 
automobile  as  he  is  of  a  horse,  so  that  he  can  intelligently 
select  the  size  and  type  best  suited  to  his  work.  He  must 
know  the  mechanics  of  the  outfit  well  enough  to  keep  it  in 
as  good  condition  as  he  would  keep  a  horse. 

The  Editorial  Department  of  Successful  Farming  is  constantly 
following  the  progress  of  farm  power  and  farm  power  appli- 
ances. It  directs  its  work  along  this  line  particularly  in  an 
effort  to  make  each  of  our  8(^,000  subscribers  a  judge  of 
such  things,  who  is  competent  to  buy  intelligently  and  to 
properly  care  for  farm  power  in  any  shape. 

A  noteworthy  example  of  the  constructive  character  of  our 
editorial  service  on  the  subject  of  farm  power  is  a  series  of 
articles  on  fitting  tractors  to  farms,  designed  to  enable  our 
farmer  readers  to  make  such  an  intelligent  selection  of  a  trac- 
tor ^r  his  particular  conditions.  A  tractor  so  selected  almost 
inveuiably  gives  satisfactory  service  and  breeds  a  demand  for 
more  tractors  in  the  neighborhood  in  which  it  is  used.  The 
same  principle  applies  to  all  other  forms  of  farm  power. 


Successful 


Farming 


E.  T.  MEREDIl'H,  Publisher,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Membor  A.  B.  C. 

T.  W.LeQUATTE  F.J.WRIGHT     C.  M.  BEER     C.  A.  BAUMGART 

AdrertlBtng  MenaKer    Promotion  BurMu    MerdiandislnE  and  SbIbb    B«tail  Service 

Chiciqro  New  York 
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Preparedness 
has  two  edges— 

It  is  quite  as  essential  to  prepare  for 
peace  as  for  war. 

No  man  can  say  today  how  soon  the 
foe  may  crack  and  crumble. 

Nor  how  soon  war  orders  may  be 
cancelled. 

Nor  how  soon  restrictions  on  ma- 
terials may  be  lifted. 

Possibly  your  plant  is  working  double 
time;  and  your  sales  department  not 
working  at  all. 

Prepare  now,  that  exactly  the  reverse 
may  not  be  the  case  when  peace  comes. 

And  doubtless  our  aid  will  be  of 
value  in  preparing. 


CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  BOSTON 

DETROIT  -  MINl^EAPCyUS.,^Tc 


The  Development  by  a  Manufac- 
turer of  a  Foreign  Sales 
Organization 

Some  Matters  to  Be  Decided  Before  Export  'Sales  Can  Be  Successfully 

Made 

By  William  H.  IngersoU 

Of  Robt.  H.  Ingersoll  &  Bro.,  New  York 


PERHAPS  I  ought  to  preface 
this  discussion  with  the  ques- 
tion, "Should  a  manufacturer  es- 
tablish his  own  organization 
abroad?" 

The  direct  method  of  selling 
abroad  does  not  fit  all  organiza- 
tions. The  manufacturer  to  whom 
foreign  trade  is  regarded  chiefly 
as  a  "safety  valve" — to  be  oper- 
ated at  full  blast  when  there  is 
heavy  stock  pressure  and  small 
domestic  demand,  and  to  be  neg- 
lected when  business  is  good  at 
home — obviously  such  a  concern 
Gould  not  use  its  own  organiza- 
tion abroad.  Nor  can  the  small 
manufacturer  just  beginning  to 
sell  goods  outside  of  this  coun- 
try, or  the  manufacturer  whose 
sales  away  from  home  are  neces- 
sarily limited. 

But,  apart  from  such  obvious 
cases,  there  are  many  concerns  to 
whom  this  method  will  not  appeal. 
To  begin  with,  it  is  apt  to  be  com- 
plex. It  does  not  represent  oper- 
ating along  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance. It  calls  for  a  higher  or- 
der of  organizing  and  administrat- 
ing ability  than  any  other  method 
of  foreign  selling.  It  requires  in- 
vestment,, involves  financial  risk 
and  it  makes  necessary  a  thorough 
first-hand  knowledge  of  condi- 
tions in  the  country  to  be  covered. 
To  the  manufacturer  who  is  not 
willing  to  accept  these  conditions, 
my  advice  is:  "Do  not  operate 
direct  abroad."  The  export  com- 
mission house,  the  general  or  local 
distributor  on  the  ground,  the 
manufacturer's  agent — all  of  these 
offer  excellent  facilities  for  the 


Address  delivered  at  Annual  Conven- 
tion American  Manufacturers'  Export 
Association,  New  York,  October  30-31i 
1918. 


sale  of  goods  with  few  of  the 
above-mentioned  difficulties. 

Unidentified  articles,  with  no 
brand  name  as  a  foundation  for 
good  will,  can  be  marketed  very 
well  through  agencies  oHhtr  than  a 
manufacturer's  own.  If  I  am  sell- 
ing nails,  or  flour,  or  iron  as  covt- 
modities  and  nothing  more,  I  am 
apt  to  find  almost  any  distributing 
method  satisfactory.  But  just  as 
soon  as  I  give  my  product  an 
identity,  as  soon  as  I  begin  to 
offer  "Holdfast"  nails,  or  "Veri- 
best"  flour,  or  "Everwear"  iron — 
right  then  I  have  to  begin  to  look 
for  something  more  than  mere 
distribution.  I  must  start  think- 
ing about  the  establishing  of  that 
name  in  the  minds  of  my  trade 
and  of  the  building  of  future  de- 
mand. Such  results  can,  of 
course,  be  obtained  through  the 
other  agencies  I  have  mentioned. 

But,  for  the  manufacturer  who 
is  willing  to  pay  the  cost  in  money 
and  effort,  who  wants  something 
more  than  mere  distribution  and  is 
interested  in  the  building  of  a  per- 
manent structure  of  good  will 
based  on  policies  which  he  himself 
may  control,  there  are  few,  if  any, 
surer  means  than  his  own  organi- 
zation. Rightly  conceived  and 
executed,  it  is  the  most  powerful, 
most  direct  and  most  permanent 
business-builder  he  can  have- 
working  for  him. 

PRELIMINARY  SURVEY 

Before  determining  finally  upon 
the  establishing  of  his  own  organi- 
zation in  a  given  country,  a  man- 
ufacturer should  inform  himself 
on  a  number  of  points  on  which 
he  may  base  his  decision.  These 
may  be  summed  up  briefly  as : 

1.  The  Goods.  Afs  they  adapted 
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to.  the  requirements  and  taste  of 
the  market?  Or,  can  they  be 
made  to  meet  them? 

2.  The  Market.  Assuming  that 
the  goods  and  prices  are  right,  is 
there  an  ultimate  market  big 
enough  to  warrant  the  opening  of 
a  branch?  Can  it  be  cultivated  at 
a  reasonable  cost,  or  would  the 
process  of  education  be  too  long 
and  expensive?  Are  there  any  fa- 
cilities already  existing  in  the  mar- 
ket which  could  take  care  of  this 
distribution  better  than  his  own 
organization  could? 

3.  The  Investment.  Having  ten- 
tatively in  mind  the  initial  size  of 
the  branch  organization  projected, 
what  would  the  investment  be? 
And  how  long  is  the  manufacturer 
prepared  to  face  a  deficit  before 
the  organization  may  be  expected 
to  begin  paying  dividends? 

4.  The  Volume  of  Sales  and 
Profits.  Are  they  big  enough  to 
carry  the  overhead  or  expenses? 
If  not,  could  other  goods  be 
added  to  reduce  expenses  ?  Would 
the  profits  which  would  otherwise 
be  paid  to  agents  or  other  dis- 
tributors be  sufficient  to  pay  for 
the  manufacturer's  own  oiganiza- 
tion? 

SOURCES    OF  INFORMATION 

Just  a  few  words  on  how  infor- 
mation on  the  foregoing  might  be 
obtained.  Of  course,  the  obvious 
and  one  best  source  is  right  in 
the  coimtry  to  be  developed,  and 
if  at  all  possible,  a  visit  there 
should  be  made  by  someone  capa- 
ble of  observing  and  drawing  ac- 
curate conclusions.  Such  a  trip 
would  not  only  enable  the  manu- 
facturer to  determine  de6nitely 
the  desirability  of  establishing  a 
branch,  but  it  could  be  made  the 
basis  of  actual  establishment,  the 
policies  to  be  followed,  etc. 

But  assuming  that  for  some 
good  reason  a  representative  can- 
not make  a  personal  tour  of  the 
country,  there  are  still  many  ways 
in  which  to  "size  up"  the  field. 
Probably  all  of  the  following 
sources  are  entirely  familiar  to 
you,  nevertheless  I  will  mention 
them  chiefly  as  a  reminder: 

First,  then,  there  are  the  Gov- 
iemment  agencies,   such  as  the 


Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Here  are  the  reports 
of  special'  agents,  of  general  com- 
mercial attaches,  of  consuls  and 
of  all  the  many  other  excellent 
sources  from  which  this  bureau 
gathers  its  information.  If  time 
permits,  special  information  may 
also  be  secured  by  correspond- 
ence with ,  the  representative  on 
the  ground,  through  the  bureau. 
If  it  does  not,  there  is  a  wealth  of 
material  already  available  and  clas- 
sified according  to  lines  of  busi- 
ness, country  and  in  other  ways. 

Next,  there  are  the  banks.  The 
Service  Department  of  the  Amer- 
ican banks  engaged  in  foreign 
business,  are  generally  pretty 
capable  and  if  the  information 
isn't  there,  the  bank  will  usually 
secure  it  for  you. 

Third,  we  have  the  business 
associations,  such  as  the  American 
Manufacturers'  Export  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  etc.  "These 
offer  not  only  the  general  reports 
issued  by  each  organization,  but 
they  frequently  have  specific  in- 
formation from  manufacturers 
themselves.  Or,  it  is  generally 
possible  by  corresponding  with 
other  members  of  the  association, 
to  have  questions  answered  by 
those  who  have  had  experience. 

Such  associations  as  the  Pan- 
American  Union,  covering  certain 
parts  of  the  world,  are  also  ex- 
tremely useful  in  getting  infor- 
mation on  the  various  countries. 

LOCATION     AND     SIZE    OF  OEGANl- 
ZATION 

Where  the  branch  is  to  be  lo- 
cated and  how  much  of  an  or- 
ganization it  should  constitute,  de- 
pend upon  the  territory  to  be  cov- 
ered and  the  manner  in  which  the 
goods  are  to  be  sold.  Fair  in- 
stance, in  a  country  well  covered 
by  transportation  Knes,  where  ac- 
cess from  one  part  to  any  other 
part  is  easy,  such  as  in  England, 
a  single  branch  is  likely  to  be  suffi- 
cient. On  the  other  hand,  in 
lands  having  their  population  di- 
vided into  groups,  each  group  in- 
adequately connected  by  transpor- 
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RELY  ON  THB  LABEL 


IN  the  eighteenth  century,  Bristol 
Boardj  named  after  the  English  city 
—or  papier  de  Rouen^  after  the  French 
city — was  made  by  pasting  sheets  of  hand- 
made paper  together,  two  by  two,  and  pil- 
ing them  into  a  hand  press.  The  boards 
thus  made  were  hung  in  a  loft  and,  during 
this  slow  drying  process,  taken  down  from 
time  to  time  for  further  pressing. 

In  the  twentieth  century,  the  carefully  pre- 
pared pulp  flows  through  a  cylinder  paper 
machine  and  comes  out  a  beautiful  sheet. 

DOVE  MILL  BRISTOL 
George  W.  Wheelwright  Paper  Co. 

BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS 
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tation  with  the  others,  such  as  in 
Brazil,  or,  to  use  a  still  better 
illustration,  as  in  China,  sub- 
branches  or  even  additional  full- 
fledged  branches  may  be  necessary. 

Tariffs  are  another  considera- 
tion. A  free  trade  country  oifers 
.opportunities  for  a  branch  not 
only  to  distribute  within  its  own 
boundaries,  but  as  a  base  for  sur- 
rounding- territories  as  well.  A 
free  port  oifers  similar  conveni- 
ences, I  believe  that  when  this 
war  is  over  the  Canal  Zone  will 
offer  a  splendid  .location  for  a 
headquarters  from  which  sales- 
men may  be  traveled  and  goods 
trans-shipped  to  West  Indies,  Cen- 
tral American  and  South  Ameri- 
can points. 

Other  things  to  consider  in  se- 
lecting a  site  for  branch  are: 
Cost  of  doing  business — (labor, 
rent,  etc.)  ;  quality  and  supply  of 
labor  available;  the  standing  of 
the  town  in  its  community,  i.e., 
how  it  is  regarded  by  people  both 
within  the  country  and  out  of  it, 
etc. 

The  size  and  scope  of  the- 
branch  organization  are  dependent 
on  the  sales  policy.  If  the  branch 
should  sell  chiefly  through  a  few 
big  distributors,  such  as  jobbers, 
sub-agents,  etc.,  then  not  only  are 
fewer  salesmen  needed,  but  less 
inside  help.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  direct  development  of  a  large 
retail  trade  or  the  direct  sale  to 
many  coiisumers,  add  to  both  the 
inside  and  outside  forces,  and  to 
greater  specialization  of  the  work. 
At  the  outset,  however,  and  par- 
ticularly until  a  branch  has 
"^found  itself,"  a  small  organiza- 
tion is  generally  found  to  be  suffi- 
cient. 

I  might  mention  a  form  of  di- 
rect organization  that  will  be 
found  very  valuable  in  certain  in- 
stances. I  refer  to  cases  where 
an  important  or  "key"  country  ad- 
joins a  number  of  smaller  ones, 
ii!  which  latter  it  is  undesirable  to 
establish  branches.  In  such  cases 
a  branch  may  be  established  in  the 
central  country  and  may  super- 
vise the  distributing  system  in  the 
adjoining  countries.  Thus,  the 
management  of  a  branch  in 
Buenos  Aires  could  direct  the 


pohcies  and  watch  the  results  of 
agents  or  dealers  in  Paraguay  and 
Bolivia,  and  even  in  Chile  and 
Uruguay,  until  such  time  as  these 
countries  should  warrant  the  es- 
tablishment of  organizations  of 
their  own. 

There  is  still  another  form  of 
direct  representation  which  we 
ourselves  have  used  and  which 
might  be  called  the  "one  man 
branch."  By  this  I  mean  the  es- 
tablishing of  an  agent  and  then 
the  placing  in  the  territory  of  a 
member  of  the  manufacturer's 
own  staff  as  "resident  represen- 
tative," with  full  power  to  inter- 
pret the  manufacturer's  policies 
and  with  instructions  to  see  that 
they  are  carried  out.  Of  course, 
in  such  cases  a  special  agreement 
with  the  agent  is  necessary. 

PERSONNEL    OF  ORGANIZATION 

There  is  probably  no  single  fac- 
tor of  greater  importance  than 
the  right  selection  for  the  man- 
agement. The  whole  success  or 
failure  of  the  venture  depends 
upon  it.  No  matter  how  efficient- 
ly the  plans,  and  policies  may  be 
mapped  out  at  the  home  office,  no 
matter  how  careful  the  super- 
vision may  be,  it  is  on  the  initia- 
tive and  execution  by  the  manage- 
ment on  the  ground  that  the  final 
results  depend.  The  manager  of 
a  branch  within  the  United  States 
can  call  for  help  and  advice  upon 
the  executives  of  the  business,  he 
can  present  his  case  fully  and 
quickly  and  the  house  can  in 
judging  be  guided  by  its  experi- 
ence in  similar  cases  in  this  coun- 
try. Not  so  with  the  foreign 
branch  manager.  He  is  thousands 
of  miles  away,  depending  entirely 
on  that  briefest  of  messengers,  the 
cable,  to  carry  his  questions  and 
bring  his  answers.  He  is  facing 
conditions  radically  different  from 
those  which  are  being  faced  at 
home,  different  in  customs,  differ- 
ent in  standing.  He  can  at  best 
only  apply  the  home  policy  to  the 
actual  situation  as  it  confronts 
him.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
he  must  act  first  and  ask  confir- 
mation afterwards.  His  auliiority 
in  his  own  territory  comes  pretty 
close  to  bein|^suqf|i;n^g[^ 
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One  thing  that  is  important  to 
guard  against  in  branch  manage- 
ment is  divided  responsibility. 

If  a  man  is  put  in  charge  he 
should  be  permitted  to  manage, 
free  from  all  restrictions  save 
those  necessary  for  home  office 
control.  Once  appointed  he  should 
be  trusted  implicitly — any  occa- 
sion for  lack  of  trust  should  be 
followed  by  recall  or  dismissal. 

My  own  organization  has  tried 
dual  control  at  a  branch — -and  it 
has  not  worked.  Instead  we  have 
had  dissension,  shifting  of  blame 
— everything  but  team  work.  Now 
when  we  appoint  a  manager  we 
give  him  a  free  hand,  and  it  is  up 
to  him  alone  to  make  good. 

Here's  another  suggestion :  Not 
only  is  it  desirable  to  keep  under 
observation  in  the  home  office  one 
or  more  persons  who  may  be 
usable  some  day  for  work  abroad, 
but  the  foreign  branch  manager 
should  l)e  encouraged  to  develop 
talent  ill  his  own  organization, 
and  when  desirable  to  send  it  to 
the  home  office  for  cultivation. 
Many  excellent  employees  and 
executives  can  be  secured  in  this 
way,  both  for  the  home  office  ex- 
port department  and  as  later  can- 
didates for  foreign  work. 

THE    SELLING  FORCE 

I  have  often  been  asked, 
"Which  is  the  more  desirable  in 
a  foreign  market,  the  native  or  the 
American  salesman?"  We  have 
tried  both  with  varying  success. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  our 
own  experience  inclines  us  toward 
the  men  from  our  own  country, 
who  know  our  -  proposition  and 
who  may  be  sufficiently  adapted 
to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
coimtries  into  which  we  send  them 
to  tender  them  acceptable  to  the 
trade  there. 

Whenever  possible,  a  short, 
practical  training  in  the  manufac- 
turer's home  market  is  desirable. 
When  this  CMinot  be  done,  how- 
ever, as  in  cases  where  tiie  sales- 
man is  hired  in  the  foreign  coun- 
try, he  should  be  given  the  fullest 
possible  opportunity  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  organization,  its 
policies,  aims  and  ideals.  A  port- 
folio, with  illustrations  of  the  fac- 


tory and  ils  processes,  the  home 
office  and  its  staiT  of  workers  and 
many  other  things  will  help  the 
salesman  not  merely  to  visualize, 
but  to  get  into  sympathy  with  his 
organization.  This  same  material 
can  often  be  shown  by  the  sales- 
man to  his  trade,  with  similar  re- 
sults. 

Too  often  the  American  manu- 
facturer has  been  content  to  en- 
trust his  product  and  his  policies 
to  an  organization  of  another  na- 
tionality—thus missing  the  direct 
contact  that  goes  so  far  towards 
creating  a  mutual  understanding 
which  must  precede  good  will. 

The  direct  communication  of 
American  manufacturers  with  for- 
eign markets  through  their  own 
organizations  would  remove  much 
of  the  misconception  prevalent 
abroad  as  to  American  methods 
and  business  practice,  and  would 
take  us  a  long  step  towards  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  our 
business  aims  and  ideals  among 
the  people  of  other  nations. 


Newspaper  Pages  to  Fight 
Influenza 

While  the  influenza  epidemic  was  at 
its  height  in  Louisiana,  the  State  Board 
of  Health  ran  full  page  newspaper  copy 
each  day  in  New  Orleans.  The  space 
was  paid  for  by'  various  concerns  and 
individuals. 

The  advertisements  were  of  an  edu- 
cational nature,  fc  tell  the  public  how  to 
recognlKC  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
and  what  to  do  to  guard  agninst  it.  In 
case  precautionary  measures  failed  and 
persons  were  taken  sick,  directions  were 
given  as  to  the  proper  course  to  take. 

After  the  situation  began  to  improve 
in  the  state,  a  warning  appeared  against 
relaxing  vigilance.  Manufacturers  and 
other  large  employers  of  labor  were  ad- 
monished to  arrange  for  a  daily  inspec- 
tion of  employees.  "It  is  better  to  mve 
a  few  men  and  women  off  duty,"  it  was 
stated,  "than  run  the  Hslc.  of  a  general 
epidemic.  There  is  no  other  disease 
that  spreads  as  rapidly  as  influenza." 


H.  V.  H.  Proskey  Works  for 
Government 

H.  V.  H.  Proskey,  who  has  been 
with  Frank  Seaman  Inc.,  New  York, 
for  several  years,  has  been  put  in 
charge  of  Methods  Control  at  the 
Clothing  &  Equipage  Division  of  the 
Quartermaster  Corps.  This  division 
does  approximately  $3,000,000  of  busi- 
ness daily,  providing  for  material  needs 
of  the  army,  /-->  i 
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THE  great  position  the 
United  States  has  come 

to  occupy  in  world  affairs — com- 
mercially as  well  as  politically — 
has  enormously  increased  the  in- 
terest with  which  business  men 
abroad  read  the 


,  They  are  becoming  every  day  more 
and  more  interested  in  American 
products. 

For  41  years 

this  publication  has  been  keeping 
them  informed  on  American  goods 
and  that  makes  it  especially  closely 
read  today. 

It's  the  place  in  which  to  tell  the 
story  of  your  particular  products  to 
the  foreign  trade,  and 

now  is  the  time  to  do  it 

Write  us  for 
sample  copies 

AMERICAN  EXPORTER 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


Memher 
Audit  Bureau  oj  Circulalioris 
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When  you  order  Saxon 
\  from  Whitaker  you 
get  Saxon 

'T^HERE  has  been  such  a  de- 
'^'^      I    mand  for  Machine,  Finish 
^  paper  that  the  temptation 

has  been  great  for  jobbers  and 
manufacturers  to  sell  un- trade -marked 
.  F.  paper  under  well-known  brand  names. 

Not  a  sheet  of  Saxon  M.  F.  has  been  sold 
in  this  way.  Every  sheet  sold  under  the  name 
"  Saxon  "  actually  has  been  Saxon  M.  F.  Book. 
There  has  been  no  misrepresentation.  Saxon 
is  too  good  a  paper  to  risk  selling  in  its  stead 
any  other  stock  that  could  possibly  be  inferior. 

THE  WHITAKER  PAPER  CO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
Birimngham  Detroit  Atlanta  Richmond.Va. 

BAY  STATE  DIVISION— BOSTON 
SMITH,  DIXON  DIVISION— BALTIMORE 
New  York  'Office         Chicago  OiRce — Continental  & 


SOI  Fifth  Avenue 


Commercial  Bank  Building 


SAXON  M.  F. 


Suspension  of  the  Free  List 

Is  This  in  the  Interest  of  Fairness  or  National  EcoQomy? 

By  George  Frank  Lord 

Director  of  AdTcrtising,  Du  Pont  American  Industries 


AT  the  urgent  request  of  the 
War  Industries  Board  the 
publishers  of  this  country  agreed 
to  suspend  the  advertiser's  free 
list  in  the  interests  of  paper  con- 
servation. 

It  does  not  seem  p;-obabIe  to 
me  that  full  consideration  was 
given  to  the  effect  of  this  sus- 
pension, else  sufficient  opposition 
to  it  would  have  been  developed 
to  modify  the  plan. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  an 
important  reason  for  the  request 
was  that  these  free  copies  were 
mailed  at  second-class  rates.  This 
was  not  right,  since  the  second- 
class  rate  is  a  privilege  extended 
by  the  Government  to  publishers 
to  encourage  the  dissemination  of 
useful  information  to  the  public. 
It  never  was  intended  for  the 
cheap  distribution  of  selling  sam- 
ples, which  is  all  that  the  adver- 
tisers' free  copies  are. 

But  becaiwe  the  second-class 
privilege  was  thus  abused,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  publisher 
should  by  moral  suasion,  patriotic 
appeal  or  coercion,  be  compelled 
to  operate  his  business  in  a  man- 
ner opposed  to  the  established 
principles  of  national  economy  in 
war-time. 

The  Government  acknowledges 
that  publications  are  .essential. 
Probably  99  per  cent  of  all  pub- 
lications in  the  second-class  de- 
pend on  advertising  receipts  for 
their  existence,  the  extent  of 
these  receipts  over  necessary  op- 
erating revenue,  determining  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  useful  in- 
formation they  can  disseminate. 

Advertisers  will  not  support 
publications  they  do  not  know. 
They  must  see  them,  consider  their 
editorial  appeal  and  observe  the 
character  and  quantity  of  their 
advertising,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  can  be  of 
use  in  campaigns. 
In- no  other  line  of  business  has 


the  Government  virtually  pro- 
hibited the  delivery  of  samples  to 
prospective  buyers,  in-  fact,  the 
tendency  has  been  to  encourage 
the  solicitation  of  business  by  mail, 
in  order  to  save  the  time  and 
travel  of  salesmen. 

All  the  publications  have  sent 
nice  notes  to  advertisers  suggest- 
ing that  they  buy  these  samples  so 
as  to  keep  posted.  Were  this  ad- 
vice followed  generally  it  would 
put  each  advertiser  and  each  ad- 
vertising manager  to  an  expense 
of  about  $1,000  per  year  purchas- 
ing samples  of  goods  in  order  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  buy  them 
in  quantity. 

The  most  that  can  come  of  such 
a  plan  is  the  purchase  by  the  ad- 
vertiser of  the  publications  in 
which  he  advertises  or  of  those  he 
personally  desires  to  read.  This 
practically  debars  a  majority  of 
publications'  from  getting  any 
business  unless  through  expensive 
personal  solicitation  and  personal 
delivery  of  each  and  every  issue. 

Under  this  plan  the  selling  ex- 
pense of  most  publishers  will 
largely  increase  to  the  detriment 
of  national '  economy.  In  place  of 
perhaps  one  hundred  sample 
copies  being  transported  on  a 
railroad  train  in  a  mail  sack,  there 
will  be  the  one  hundred  solicitors 
using  up  space  and  coal  and  time 
carrying  those  same  copies. 

I  offer  this  remedy  for  an  ob- 
vious waste : 

Let  a  committee  of  publishers 
of  all  classes  of  mediums  compile 
a  list  of  the  worth-while  national 
advertisers  and  advertising  pros- 
pectives  of  America  with  the  name 
of  each  man  connected  therewith 
who  has  the  power  to  buy  adver- 
tising. This  list  could  probably 
be  reduced  to  500  names.  Let 
them  request  the  privilege  of 
mailing  a  sample  copy  of  each 
issue  to  each  of  these  names  at 
third-class  rates,  agreeing  to  con- 
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j.  t  ihini  a^iLc  to  couhne  per- 
:  J  travel  solicitation  of  thest 
Ivertisers  to  not  more  than  six 
lis  per  year  I  believe  it  can  be 
L-arly  proved  that  sucli  a  plan 
uuld  save  hundred?  of  thousands 
dollars  in  travel  expense,  re- 
've  railroad  congestion,  save 
ne,  and  ensure  necessary  adver 
iing  support  of  publications  and 
at  therefore  the  business  men 

WasMngtOR  would  readier  con- 


opccUUly  applicable  to  its  new  u<ei 
the  actompanying  cut  shows.  I 
tbe  taf^aa  of  the  orieinal  poster, 
Great  Caleb,"  docs  not  entirely 
tti  identity  in  lb«  adapltd  ptwtfir,  wl 
ciHrtion  tKcouMi  '^^Ip  («  Cateh  Ha 


Alan  R.  Martin  Joins  Sd 
Mfg.  Co. 

Alan  K.  Martin,  ffjriri^ri.v  ^<1veii] 
;itnl  salrv  ni.Tii;igL:f  <tl'  tlic  Johat 
Bids.  Slioe  ("n,,  St.  Louis,  has  jo 
ihr  .Sclioll  Mfg:.  (V.,,  niaktr  of 
Srhnll^R  Ftu.t  AiipIi.iiH  rs..  C  fiic 
where  he  is  dumg  gc-ncral  sa^ea 
OkatiQtt. 


Who  WiU.  Say  This  Is  Not 
Good  Advertising? 

Kf>r   ten   years   or    thrreabouls,  tbe 
W.   GMuett  CotTipai)).    Limited,  of 
roTita.  maker  of  Magic  Baking  Pow- 
f,  has  used  a   humorous  lilustratiOG 
various   sizes   for  advertising  pur- 


Wants  Business  Delegations 
Britain 

^  The  Amcrtcan  Cliftmfier  6f  Comm. 
in  London  points  out  that  tvllile  nut 
eus  Amcrieui  dt'lf^g^tions  hkve  goni 
Gfeal  Britain  rcccntlv.  under  the  g 
ancc  of  the  Uritish  Ministry  of  In 
m;i  t  i  on .  b  u  si  n«99  del 
lions  have  been  corsp 
(iiK  by  their  absence, 
bar  lias  ht-en  represen 
the  t.rfs>,  Coagreu^sc 
workfr.'!,  etc. 

"l.ilfl  spring/'  il  is  i 
f'l,  "the  AitiL-ricgn  Ch 
hri  of  Commerce  in  1 
1^  rinn  [jresenled  a  j  J-iTi 

™  Washington  for  tu&ti 

delegations  wbich  il 
urged  WOQld  tend  tow 
thi*  renioT«I  of  many  i 
understandings  and 
ward  friendly  co-op' 
lion,  but  the  plan  was 
favored  hy  the  Ameri 
Government  at  that  tin 


It  ha^  appcTkrcd  in  the  fom  of 


Toledo  Men  Rcpi 

for  Service 

At  the  request  nf 
Committee  nti  Nalir 
Defense,  Ward  M.  C 
and  Charles  Fu 
I'nwd*  both  of  ToU 
have  gone  to  Waihingi 
It  h  Slated  that  they  ' 
).ro!i;ibly  diTcrt  an  adi 
lisiiie  r^iriiMijiti  for 
\\  .ij    I  jHlif'itrif  '.  Boari. 

I  '  ^  Diiai  1  y  is  ai]  y 
f  -    'l'       iii.in  ^^■L■r  n) 

■  "  ^ .-  1  U'  l  1.UH.1  (_  imii'i 
in^'i  ilr.  I>nkV!l  E.?  |ir 
dent  of  (lie  Arkmbe 
Macben-Duwd  CoEnj^au 
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The  Fiftieth 
January  issue  of 

The  Delineator 

contains  more 
advertising  than 
any  in  the  past 
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The  subscripticm  pricM  of  LmIm's  an 
jdge  an  fttill  $5  a  year.  When  sold  indapou 

atiy  of  any  book  offer* 

A  atibscripiion  price  of  $6  applies  wh« 
lie  is  made  in  combtnation  -with  one  of  ot 
lexpensive  books*    No  combination  offer 
eing  made  evccfit  with  thie  extra  charge* 

This  new  ssies  plan  end  price  have  litm  ^  wcom 
tl  operation  for  ths  past  two  mentlu. 


The  Leslie-Judge  Company 
New  York  Boston   Chicago  Seattle 


'*Simm^"  Hm*s  gfor 

flex  caught,  for  this 
week's  Leslic^s,  i^ight 
exclusive  photographs 
of  "The  Fiavt  Front 
Where  the  Yanks  Are 
Bntcrim}  the  BaHle." 
Donald  Thumpson^  an- 
other of  Leslie's  star 
war-photographers,  hos 
a  camera  -  stor-a  (  ^j 
"Sfartiiiij  ihr  Back- 
fire    of   tlu-    War  at 
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The  Non-Competing  Salesman  as 
an  Advertising  Possibility 

A  Sales  Manager  Who  Got  Salesmen  for  Other  Companies  to  Work  for 
Him — The  Method,  Furthermore,  Is  Strictly  Ethical 

By  D.  H.  A. 


BASED  on  the  theory  that  the 
natural  born  salesman  is  sell- 
ing things  and  "boosting"  things 
constantly,  whether  he  is  work- 
ing or  not  working  at  his  par- 
ticular line,  ^  a  candy  house  has 
been  getting  splendid  auxiliary 
results  from  properly  developing 
the  boosting  proclivities  of  non- 
competing  salesmen. 

It  began  when  the  sales  man- 
ager of  this  particular  house 
happened  to  be  in  a  cigar  store 
when  a  certain  well  known  coffee 
salesman,  through  for  the  day, 
dropped  in  and  asked  for  a  Tom 
Moore  cigar. 

"Haven't  got  it,"  ,  said  the 
dealer,  trying  to  sell  another 
make. 

The  coffee  man  came  back  with 
a  mighty  fine  selling  talk  on  the 
merits  of  the  particular  cigar  he 
wanted  and  walked  out. 

The  dealer  turned  to  the  candy 
sales  manager  and  said,  "Who 
makes  or  sells  that  cigar?  I 
better  get  some.  Those  boys  on 
the  road  have  a  pretty  good  line 
on  things." 

When  the  candy  man  met  the 
coffee  salesman  later  he  asked 
him  why  he  had  gone  to  all  the 
trouble  to  boost  that  cigar  the 
way  he  had.  "Because  it's  a 
good  cigar  and  because  that  fel- 
low would  rather  take  a  tip  from 
me  than  to  listen  for  an  hour  to 
the  selling  talk  of  the  man  who 
sells  them  and  because  the  next 
time  I  make  this  town  and  want 
that  kind  of  a  cigar  I  want  to 
find  it." 

When  this  candy  sales  manager 
got  back  to  his  office  a  problem 
was  going  around  in  his  head: 
"How  can  we  cash  in  on  the  ad- 
vertising possibilities  of  these 
thousand  or  more  non-competing 
salesmen  who  work  our  terri- 
tory?" 
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Very  plainly,  the  merchant,  es- 
pecially the  small-town  merchant, 
thought  a  great  deal  of  the 
opinions  of  non-competing  sales- 
men. Go  into  any  small  town, 
and  you  will  find  that  the  opinion 
of  the  leading  wholesale  grocery 
salesman  on  the  subjects  of  auto- 
mobiles, neckwear,  baseball  play- 
ers, and  chocolate  candy  has  real 
weight.  Go  a  bit  further,  and 
you  iind  that  more  and  more 
dealers  are  taking  to  heart  the 
advice  of  the  men  on  the  road, 
especially  when  the  dealers  figure 
that  the  salesman  in  question  has 
nothing  to  gain  or  lose  personally. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  really 
big  men  on  the  road,  the  men 
whose  opinion  is  worth  something 
to  the  dealer,  are  not  the  men 
who  can  be  made  into  boosters  of 
a  particular  line  for  the  mere  ask- 
ing. They  are  keen  to  recognize 
real  merit ;  they  value  the  friend- 
ship of  their  trade;  they  know 
that  their  advice  often  means 
something  to  their  customers  and 
it  is  to  their  interest  to  make 
that  advice  worth  something  and 
see  that  it  stands  the  test. 

INTERESTING  OTHER  PEOPLE'S  SALES- 
MEN 

So  the  first  thing  this  candy 
house  did  was  to  go  to  each  of 
its  own  salesmen  and  point  out 
the  value  of  the  right  kind  of  a 
boost  on  the  part  of  the  grocery 
salesmen,  the  shoe  salesmen,  and 
all  the  army  of  non-competing 
salesmen.  It  was  rightly  sur- 
mised that  other  candy  houses 
were  not  systematically  following 
this  line  of  right  action. 

It  was  pointed  out  to  each  candy 
salesman  that  it  would  mean  more 
business  for  him  and  more  money 
in  his  pocket  if  he  would  watch 
for  the  right  moment  and  when 
the  opening  came,,^sell"  his  line 

Hosted  byCjOOgle 
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to.  the  non-competing  salesman  as 
carefully  and  as  thoroughly  as  he 
would  to  a  prospective  purchaser. 
In  other  words,  he  was  to  con- 
vince this  non-competing  salesman 
that  if  he  ever  opened  a  store, 
this  would  be  the  particular  line 
■of  candy  he  would  featufe.  The 
points  of  merit  which  this  line 
possessed  and  which  would  make 
it  appeal  to  the  dealer  were  to  be 
carefully  brought  out  and  dwelt 
upon.  The  plan  was  based  on  the 
theory  that  the  good  salesman,  the 
man  whose  opinion  was  really 
worth  anything,  is  a  man  who  is 
always  alive  to  karu  new  things 
■ — that,  not  being  a- candy  man,  he 
would  probably  welcome  a  thor- 
ough explanation  of  the  technical 
end  of  the  business  and  of  the 
way  the  candy  was  made  in  this 
particular  factory.  Without  be- 
ing asked  to  make  use  of  these 
.  points,  the  candy  salesman  made 
it  a  point  to  see  that  the  non- 
competing  man  was  pretty  thor- 
oughly impressed  with  the  fact 
that  this  particular  line  was  the 
one  line  in  the  field. 

The  next  step  for  the  salesman 
to  take  was  to  write  to  his  sales 
manager  and  give  the  dame  of  the 
non-competing  man  to  whom  he 
had  talked,  together  with  his  ad- 
dress and  the  line  of  goods  he 
carried. 

The  sales  manager  took  this 
name,  wrote  a  friendly  little  let- 
ter to  the  man  in  question,  sent 
him  a  box  of  chocolates  with  the 
compliments  of  the  house  and 
su^ested  that,  as  a  man  who  had 
ample  opportunity  to  judge  vari- 
■  ous  lines,  his  opinion  of  this  par- 
ticular package  would  be  appre- 
ciated. These  complimentary  pack- 
ages were  the  means  of  making 
many  candy  boosters. 

It  was  not  long  before  between 
three  and  four  hundred  names  of 
non-competing  salesmen  were 
gathered  and  then  a  bold  move 
was  tried,  and  with  apparently 
good  success.  A  letter  was  writ- 
ten to  each  of  these  men  and  in 
it  was  explained  the  fact  that  the 
house  realized  that  the  good 
opinion  of  a  non-cornpeting  sales- 
■nfan  is  of  great  valile.  The  hope 
wSis  leSttfrtessed  that  eacli  ,of  these 


men  would  visit  the  candy  fac- 
tory at  the  earliest  opportunity,  as 
it  was  felt  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  factory  methods  and  of  the 
candy  itself  would  result  in  mak- 
ing good  boosters  out  of  hundreds 
of  non-competing  salesmen.  Also, 
it  was  stated  that  the  candy  fac- 
tory reahzed  that  a  good  boost 
from  a  non-competing  salesman, 
from  a  man  who  had  nothing  to 
gain  or  lose,  would  prove  of 
tremendous  value,  and  that  ■  the 
house  hoped  for  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  to  these  non-com- 
peting salesmen  that  here  was  a 
line  of  candy  they  would  cheer- 
fully recommend  when  the  op- 
portunity arose. 

Many  salesmen  who  got  this 
letter  later  on  expressed  them- 
selves as  being  glad  to  know  that 
here  was  one  house  who  recog- 
nized the  weight  of  a  salesman's 
opinion  and  many  of  the  men 
went  out  of  their  way  consciously 
and  many  others  unconsciously 
to  recommend  the  line. 

One  wholesaler  who  had  one 
of  these  letters  handed  to  him 
by  his  salesman  called  up  the 
candy  sales  manager  and  said : 
"I  don't  mind  having  my  boys 
boost  your  stuff,  if  it's  good,  pro- 
viding that  your  boys  recommend 
my  overalls."  And  the  deal  was 
on.  It  is  still  on,  and  this  p_ar- 
ticular  candy  factory  is  getting 
some  of  the  finest  kind  of  sup- 
port through  the  friendly  boosting 
of  its  product  by  several  hundred 
non-competing  salesmen  who  are 
glad  to  talk  for  a  line  which  was 
demonstrated  to  them  to  be  thor- 
oughly good  and  which  is  being 
put  out  by  a  house  which  is  will- 
ing to  give  to  salesmen,  as  a  <;la5S, 
a  great  deal  of  credit  as  boosters. 


Specialty  Manufacturers'  Assn. 
to  Meet 

The  annua!  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Specialty  Manufacturers*  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  in  Cleveland,  Novem- 
ber 20  and  21,  at  the  Hotel  Winton. 
Among  the  Speakers  will  be  Arjay  Da- 
vies,  president  of  the  National  Whole- 
sale Grocers'  Association;  W.  B.  Cher- 
ry, of  the  Merrell-Soule  Company,  Syra- 
cuse. N,  Y.;  Hon.  W.  B.  Colver,  chair- 
man. Federal.  Trade  Commission,  and 
Fred  Mason,  president,  Shredded  Wheat 
Company,  Niagara  FalU,  N.  Y,  .  ' 
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THE  national  advertiser  seeking  a  broad,  ex- 
panding   market    will    find    Cleveland  and 
Northern  Ohio   an   outstanding  opportunity. 
The  key  to  this  wealthy,  stable,  progressive  and  nat- 
urally favored  section  is  a  campaign  in 

The  Plain  Dealer 

First  Newspaper  of  Clevelancl.  Sixth  City 


Eastern  Representative 
JOHN  B.  WOODWAfiD 
Times  BIdg.,  New  York  City 


Western  Representative 
JOHN  GLASS 
Peoples  Gas  BIdg.,  Chicago 
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What  hie 

Yoii  Getiiny  ?/ 

After  all,  that  is  the  vital  question — 
not  cost  per  piece,  or  the  cost  of  the 
job,  but  what  are  you  getting  back 
for  each  dollar  you  spend. 

Whether  it's  a  catalog,  a  broadside  or 
a  direct-mail  service,  results  are  what 
count.  And  you  can  afford  to  pay 
whatever  is  necessary  to  get  results. 

That's  the  basis  on  which  we  plan 
printed  matter  for  our  clients.  The 
paper,  the  style,  the  illustration — the 
very  form  the  printed  matter  is  to 
take — is  determined  only  after  an 
analysis  of  the  product,  the  method 
of  distribution  and  the  kind  of  people 
to  whom  you  must  appeal. 

All  this  is  part  of  Cargill  Service. 
And  the  success  of  this  thorough 
method  is  attested  by  our  country- 
wide clientele.  Let  us  show  you 
what  we  can  do  for  you. 

The  Cargill  Company 

Complete  Printing  Service 
Graiid  Rapids,  Michigan 


The  New  Foreign  Representative 

What  He  Must  Have  in  the  Way  of  Preparation  to  Cope  with  the 
Specially  Trained  Men  from  the  Old  World 

By  Frank  H.  Taylor 

President,  S.  S.  White  Dental  Manufacturing  Co. 


TT  is  useless  for  us  to  consider 
the  attributes  and  training  of 
any  foreign  representative  until 
our  purpose  is  fixed  and  we  have 
firmly  resolved  to  export  the  prod- 
uct of  American  industry.  This 
meeting  is  evidence  of  our  pur-- 
pose  to  make  this  vital  determina- 
tion. As  assurance  that  it  is  worth 
while,  I  give  you  the  British 
standpoint,  as  stated  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward H.  Holden  to  the  share- 
holders of  the  London  City  and 
Midland  Bank  on  the  13th  of  last 
month,  "Great  Britain  is  making 
every  possible  effort  to  keep  up 
her  export  trade  since  profit  in 
this  direction  helps  her  financial 
position,"  and  he  adds  "British 
finance  is  likely  to  be  far  strong- 
er than  is  generally  realized. 
London  will  be  back  to  her  old 
position  of  financial  power  with- 
in ten  years," 

In  America  we  have  hardly 
reached  the  stage  where  we  at 
home  regard  our  foreign  depart- 
ment seriously.  There  existed  a 
sort  of  undefined  notion  that  it 
was  creditable  to  be  classed  as 
exporters.  We  have  a  sentiment 
about  it,  but  we  'attend  to  it 
spasmodically,  depending  on  the 
domestic  business  to  produce  our 
needed  profits. 

We  need  not  bother  abbut 
salesmen  until  we  take  the  funda- 
mental steps,  namely,  to  separate 
our  foreign  from  our  domestic 
affairs  and  firmly  resolve  that 
these  distant  markets  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  fixed  proportion  of  our 
possible  output,  coupled  with  a 
settled  policy  that  a  business  once 
established  shall  continue.  Upon 
this  foundation  alone  can  we  se- 
riously offer  to  ambitious  young 
men  a  wholesome  and  attractive 


Address  delivered  at  Annual  Conven- 
tion American  Manufacturers'  Export 
Association,  New  York,  October  30-31, 
1918. 
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career  that  they  can  afford  to 
accept. 

An  English  company  gets  its 
foreign  representatives  by  giving 
the  assurance  that  it  is  seriously 
and  for  all  time  in  the  export 
business  and  that  the  service  of- 
fered is  permanent  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  man  goes  into  a 
foreign  field  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years,  that  at  the  end  of 
his  term  he  will  be  brought  back 
into  the  London  house  and  used 
as  a  foreign  adviser  or  in  some 
other  capacity  identified  with  for- 
eign affairs.  If  he  is  sent  into 
unhealthy  places,  these  circum- 
stances are  taken  into  account 
and  arrangements  are  made  for 
long  holidays  in  which  to  recup- 
erate. The  representative  is  giv- 
en protection  for  the  whole  of 
his  life.  He  is  thoroughly  trained 
but  he  is  not  expected  to  produce 
results  until  he  has  had  ample 
time  to  gain  experience.  Patience 
is  an  English  attribute,  which,  if 
we  are  to  succeed  in  the  foreign 
business,  we  must  emulate.  They 
have  what  someone  has  called 
"the  patience  to  do  well  what  clev- 
er people  do  poorly." 

BHITAIN  THE  EXEMPLAR 

An  unchanging  Englishman  lives 
in  every  foreign  port  where  he 
has  taken  root  and  reports  to  his 
house,  in  precise  words,  the  char- 
acter of  his  surroundings  and 
the  needs  of  the  market  which 
he  personally  looks  after.  These 
reports  are  taken  seriously  at  the 
home  office,  carefully  studied, 
deeply  weighed  and  appropriate 
action  follows. 

Germany  was  England's  main 
competitor.  It  also  gave  solid 
encouragement  to  its  young  men 
to  live  abroad,  and  if  possible,  to 
settle  abroad.  German  propa- 
ganda insisted  that  its  men  should 
be  thorough  masters  of  the  de- 
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tails  of  the  affairs  that  they  rep- 
resented. In  this  it  was.  right,  but 
it  was  100  per  cent  wrong  in  the 
following  respects :  it  did  not  care 
whether  or  not  the  men  made 
themselves  popular,  and  it  was 
always  willing  to  disregard  prices, 
if  by  so  doing,  a  competitor  in 
the  market  could  be  weakened. 
German  goods  were  to  flood  the 
world  at  all  hazards.  In  the  face 
of  these  conditions,  English  com- 
merce .went  patiently  along  and 
generally  succeeded.  In  respect 
to  technical  contracts,  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  a  German  bid  to 
have  the  appearance  of  repre- 
senting a  complete  equipment, 
whereas  there  were  a  lot  of  things 
skilfully  left  out  which  were  sub- 
sequently the  basis  for  extra 
charges  representing  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  contract  price. 
This  thing  in  itself  handicapped 
their  propaganda. 

MAKING  OVER  THE  AMERICAN  BEPBE- 
SENTATIVE 

If  I  were  to  draw  an  adequate 
picture  of  the  status  of  Ameri- 
can representation  in  the  past,  I 
might  hurt  the  feelings  of  some 
of  my  best  friends.  Certainly, 
as  a  class,  we  who  lived  abroad 
did  not  compete  with  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  matter  of  exact 
knowledge.  I  am  one  of  the  old 
scouts  and  I  know.  None  of  us 
meant  to  live  abroad  very  long. 
The  reports  we  wrote  home  sel- 
dom pleased  our  principals,  and 
through  lack  of  support,  as  much 
as  anything  else,  we  were  not  in 
a  position  to  present  to  the  for- 
eign trade  the  real  thought  and 
purpose  back  of  American  enter- 
prise. 

We  had  been  brought  up  as 
domestic  salesmen  and  we  car- 
ried abroad  that  casual  acquaint- 
ance with  the  things  we  were  sell- 
ing that  we  had  found  sufficient 
in  our  work  with  a  good-natured 
community  such  as  we  found  in 
the  States.  We  learned  that  the 
foreign  buyer  expected  a  presen- 
tation to  be  exact  and  serious. 
His  mind  was  in  no  way  im- 
pressed by  our  assurance  that 
this  was  the  "newest  thing  out" 
or  that  this  had  become  "stand- 


ardized practice"  in  the  United 
States.  We  also  met  a  new  kind 
of  competitor,  namely  a  hard  man 
who  had  lived  uiiucr  tmrerent 
standards,  who  had  shed  his  pro- 
vincialism and  become  cosmopoli- 
tan. Did  any  of  you  ever  try  to 
deal  successfully  with  an  Ar- 
menian or  a  Greek  in  his  own  en- 
vironment? However,  with  all 
our  faults,  we  now  properly  take 
credit  for  what  foreign  business 
actually  exists. 

The  future  is  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  men  of  different  type  to  whom 
we  will  give  better  support. 
Whether  we  shall  always  find 
men  who  have  seen  military  serv- 
ice abroad,  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
sincerely  hope  from  now  on  there 
will  be  available  for  this  field  a 
crop  of  men  who  have  had  com- 
pulsory military  training  at  home. 
That  training  produces  men  who 
realize  that  they  do  not  know 
anything  that  they  are  unable  to 
remember ;  that '  they  can  count 
nothing  as  knowledge  which  they 
cannot  use  in  their  daily  work. 

They  will  have  learned  what  dis- 
cipline means  and  they  will  realize 
that  they  must  perform  as  part  of 
a  unit  in  order  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  opportimities  that  the 
selling  profession  opens  to  them. 
Theee  new  men  will  match  the 
dogged  German  in  his  thorough- 
ness and  will  also  acquire  and 
carry  with  them  an  understanding 
and  a  belief  in  what  I  have  called 
"American  Genius,"  coupled  with 
a  zeal  to  carry  its  products  into 
the  great  world  beyond  the  seas 
and  to  do  it  worthily  and  with 
knowledge,  determination  and  the 
smiling  faces  that  have  impressed 
Europe  as  a  characteristic  of  our 
American  soldiers.  These  repre- 
sentatives will  create  and  justify 
confidence  in  America  and  in  con- 
trast with  the  persistent  German, 
will  cement  their  popular  hold 
with  a  background  of  friendliness 
and  cheerfulness.  They  will  be 
men  who  desire  a  freer  individual 
life  than  they  can  find  in  our  do- 
mestic service  and  they  will  set 
out  with  a  vision  opening  upon  the 
great  horizon  of  the  world's  mar- 
kets. 

I  want  them  to  have  military 
Hosted  by  Google 


training  because  this  is  the  best 
remedy  against  progress  based  on 
sharp  practices.  We  do  not  want 
smartness.  As  has  been  said, 
"What  we  need  are  not  sharp 
men  but  broad  men  sharpened  to 
a  point."  We  shall  select  men 
whom  we  believe  are  willing  to 
do  things  over  and  over  again 
tmtil  they  actually  know  them. 
Up  to  this  time,  many  of  our 
young  men  have  been  spoiled  in 
this  country,  because  the  magni- 
tude of  our  natural  resources  gave 
an  opportunity  for  a  non-trained 
man  to  make  a  good  living  by  his 
cleverness.  Leave  this  man  out 
of  fore.ign  trade  and  also  leave 
out  the  man  whose  claim  is  based 
solely  upon  a  personal  hold  on  a 
corporation  by  reason  of  rela- 
tionships or  otherwise,  and  do  not 
send  anybody  abroad  because  he 
has  not  been  quite  successful  in 
this  country. 

Choose,  rather,  a  soldier  boy 
who  has  come  back  from  France 
with  a  new  iron  in  his  soul, 
determined  .  to  correct  things 
that  are  wrong  and  knows  what 
he  is  on  the  earth  for.  Let 
us  impress  him  with  the  dignity 
of  his  office,  let  us  take  care  of 
him  for  the  future,  as  the  English 
do,  let  us  sympathize  with  him  in 
his  work,  in  hi^  success  and  in 
his  individual  failures.  No  man 
is  a  salesman  who  is  not  a  good 
loser.  Let  us  look  at  the  great 
outside  world  in  which  he  lives 
through  his  spectacles  and  not 
compare  it  with  a  town  in  Michi- 
gan. Merchandising,  in  a  broad 
sense,  is  a  sportsman's  job.  There 
is  more  sport  and  more  skill  in 
landing  a  customer  than  in  land- 
ing a  trout.  A  foreign  represen- 
tative has  a  great  human  game  to 
play.  Before  he  gets  effective  re- 
sults, he  must  learn  how  to  influ- 
ence opinion,  how  to  succeed 
against  competitors,  big  and  little, 
white,  yellow  or  black. 

Having  found  the  right  kind  of 
a  man,  we  must  give  him  an  op- 
portunity to  study  our  affairs,  and 
in  addition  to  this,  to  perfect  any 
weaknesses  in  his  education.  We 
must  somehow  find  for  him  a  real 
teacher,  under  whom  he  can  learn 
at  least  one  modern  language.  His 
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command  of  that  language  is  not 
to  be  tested  by  an  examination 
upon  the  grammar,  by  his  ability 
to  read  or  by  facility  to  be  under- 
stood in  simple  matters.  Insist 
upon  it  that  he  must  learn  one 
language  so  that  he  knows  its 
spirit  and  can  talk,  not  the  lan- 
guage of  the  street  nor  the  lan- 
guage of  the  trade,  but  the  finished 
language  of  the  diplomatic  corps, 
the  language  that  is  spoken  by  cul- 
tivated men  and  women.  Put  him 
in  a  position  to  understand  the 
mentality  back  of  the  language 
and  to  read  its  literature.  Give 
him  this  foundation  and  he  will 
find  his  way  among  any  foreign 
group  and  be  able  quickly  to  pick 
up  a  working  acquaintance  with 
other  torses. 

THE  FUNDAMEiriALS  OF  EDUCATION 

FOR  EXPORT  SELLING 

One  of  the  most  impressive 
things  I  ever  listened  to  was  an 
English  gentleman's  address  at 
an  International  Meeting  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers  in  London.  He 
made  a  short  technical  speech  in 
English,  then  the  same  speech  in 
French  and  in  two  other  lan- 
guages. Neither  our  schools  nor 
colleges  offer  such  education. 
Our  men,  returning  from  the  war, 
will  again  ask  themselves  Her- 
bert Spencer's  famous  question, 
"What  knowledge  is  of  most 
worth?"  When  this  question  is 
properly  answered,  our  grand- 
sons will  have  a  different  college 
history  from  ours. 

I  see  so  many  futile  educational 
suggestions,  such  as  the  teaching 
of  technic  of  foreign  trade.  For 
goodness  sake,  let  that  follow. 
Give  your  man  a  knowledge  of 
merchandising,  of  men  and  of 
language,  then  as  much  as  you  like 
of  technic  The  road  to  assured, 
legitimate  and  justified  leadership 
involves  a  lot  of  labor  that  would 
be  dreary  if  it  were  not  enlight- 
ened by  a  persistent  purpose. 

Our  American  young  man  will 
answer  to  this  sort  of  demand  if 
we  make  the  call  upon  him.  He 
does  it  with  athletics,  and  Europe 
marvels  at  the  degree  of  training 
that  a  college  athlete  will  take  to 
compete  in  trackathletics.  Twenty- 
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five  years  ago,  I  was  one  who 
helped  train  a  college  football 
team.  It  was  a  rough  game  then. 
I  know  the  spirit  is  in  the  men, 
and  all  we  need  to  do  is  to  bring 
it  out.  We  are  not  talking  here 
of  training  for  a  season,  byt  rather 
of  training  to.  make  a  life.  The 
position  of  leader,  whether  here 
or  overseas,  will  be  given  to  those 
who  are  entitled  to  it  and  to  no 
one  else. 

Working  side  by  side  with  other 
nations,  I  foresee  a  great  profita- 
ble foreign  trade  coming  to  these 
United  States.  I  expect  to  see 
our  business  men  escaping  from 
their  provincialism.  This  will 
come  about  partly  by  reason  of 
the  new  friendships  with  foreign 
customers  and  from  a  real  study 
of  foreign  affairs.  I  expect  the 
foreigner  to  understand  better 
that  our  business  in  America  is 
not  money  grabbing,  but  sport. 
We  play  it  as  a  great  game  and, 
live  it  as  a  life. 

I  expect  our  representative, 
when  we  visit  him  abroad,  to  be 
a  gentleman  in  any  company,  a 
cheerful  man,  a  sportsman  and  an 
effective  leader.  I  expect  him  to 
understand  American  genius,  to 
offer  its  products  as  something 
serviceable  to  mankind.  Con- 
cretely, I  want  him  to  look  back 
and  say  this  specific  thing,  "The 
ships  that  our  fathers  built  to  win 
the  great  war  provided  the  means 
and  inspiration  for  my  develop- 
ment, and  partly  through  my.  ef- 
fort, they  did  not  rot  in  their 
docks  when  the  war  ended." 

Close  Business  Ties  With 
Argentina 

SPEAKING  of  trade  relations 
between  the  United  -  States 
and  Argentina,  Jorge  Mitre,  edi- 
tor and  proprietor  of  La  Nacion, 
Buenos  Aires,  in  an  address  in 
Chicago  last  week  said: 

"Argentina  has  frequently  been  de- 
scribed as  the  'future  granary  of  the 
world.'  Yet  the  correctness  of  that 
description  is  only  established  by  the 
growth  of  population  of  the  United 
States  which  has  enabled  us,  in  normal 
pieriods,  to  occupy  premier  rank  as  ex- 
porters of  food-stufib.     And   in  this 


connection  I  would  like  to  touch  upon 
a  matter  which  brings  Chicwo  still 
nearer  to  us  and  creates  an  identity' 
of  interest  that  cannot  fail  to  atrengthm 
our  commercial  and  friendly  relations. 
1  refer  particularly  to  the  meat  in- 
dustry with  which  we  are  all  so  closely 
bound  up.  But  comparatively  few  years 
ago  Chicago  was  our  chief  and  most 
dangerous  competitors  in  that  direction. 
_  'Today,  the  Chicago  packing  business 
IS  as  much  interested  in  our  prosperity 
in  that  Hne  as  we  are  ourselves  and 
its  great  frigorificos  in  Argentina  form 
an  integral  part  of  our  national  in- 
stitutions. Nor  has  this  satisfactory 
change  in  our  relations  been  entirely 
due  to  the  fact  that  your  packers  were 
compelled  to  seek  new  sources  of  sup- 
ply for  animal  food  of  high  quality. 
It  is  equally  due  to  their  progressive 
and  fair  spirit  that  they  have  buUt  up 
their  important  enterprises  and  have 
.secured  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  Argentine  people  and  even  of  their 
business  rivals. 

_  "At  the  present  time,  American  pack- 
ing houses  in  Argentine  are  basing  their 
competition  with  native  concerns  upon 
the  payment  of  the  highest  prices  for 
stock  that  will  permit  of  profitable  pro- 
duction, in  order  to  secure  the  best  qual- 
ity of  meat.  Thus,  they  not  only  consti- 
tute  a  pillar  of  support  to  an  important 
section  of  our  community,  but  they  are 
also  contributing  to  the  enhancement  of 
the  reputation  of  Argentine  for  the 
quality  of  its  meat  and  for  the  skill  of 
its  methods  of  production." 


War  Board's  Advertising 

Broadens  Out 

Posters  and  factory  bulletin  boards 
have  been  enlisted  in  Detroit  by  the 
War  Advertising  Board  and  will  hence- 
forth be  used  largely  for  patriotic  ad- 
vertising. The  current  campaign  of 
the  board  was  briefly  described  in 
Pbinters'  Ink  last  week. 

Questionnaires  to  the  leading  -fac- 
tories resulted  in  offers  of  more  than 
4,000  bulletin  boards  for  patriotic 
folders  and  placards  which  will  be 
issued  periodically. 

Fosters  throughout  the  city  will  be 
used  for  recruiting  campaigns,  for 
which  the  Advertising  Board  is  now 
handling  five.  A  nti -influenza  adver- 
tising is  being  used  regularly  in  the 
papers  in  addition  to  the  regular 
quarter-pages  of  patriotic  advertising 
issued  by  the  committee  each  day. 
Henry,  T.  Ewald  of  the  Camphell- 
Ewald  Co.,  Detroit,  is  in  charge  of 
the  poster  campaign,  while  H.  P.  Brei- 
tenbach,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  De- 
troit, is  in  charge  of  the  entire  com- 
mittee. 


Wa'ter  M.   Ostrander,    formerly  as-  . 
sociated   with    the    Chicago  American, 
and  more  recently  with   Detroit  pub- 
lications, has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Fechimer  Theatre   Program   Co.,  De- 
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RESTRICTED 
ADVERTISING 
SPACE 

increasing  use  o{  space  in  tlie  American 
Fruit  Grower  by  discriminating  adver- 
tisers, and  government  restrictions  on  our 
paper  supply  force  us  to  limit  tLe  amount 
of  advertising  accepted.  Needless  to  say 
advertisements  first  received  and  most 
representative  of  quality  in  merchandise 
and  advertising  will  \>e  given  preference. 

Xke  new  rate  of  $1.25  per  agate  line  flat 
goes  into  effect  January  l,1919,l)ut  con- 
tracts for  specified  apace  received  prior  to 
ttat  date  will  kold  tlie  old  rate  of  $1.00 
per  agate  line  to  August,  1919«  inclusive. 

AMERICAN 
FRUIT  GROWER 

Th0  National  Fruit  Journal  of  America 

Gnuaatiad  Tninimmn  euenladon,  175,000  montUy 

SAMUEL  ADAMS,  Publisher 


Advertising  ReprMentxtivc 
JOHNM.  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


Detroit 


Nev  York 
Bmaiwiek  Bldtf. 


Atlanta 
Caiuller  BU«. 


Sb  Louis 
CkeiDiul  BIdtf. 
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Besides  kYillTJ  the  clients  of 
Fuller  iSf  Smith  are: 

The  American  Multigraph  Sales  Compcny 
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The  Cleveland  Provision  Company 
The  Craig  Tractor  Company 
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This  is  One  Reason  Why 

ZanesvillCy  Ohio,  is  perhaps  the  most  distinctive 
Morning  Newspaper  town  in  the  United  States. 

For  many  years  The  Times  Recorder  {now  the  sole 
Morning  paper)y  which  was  started  as  a  co-operative  con- 
cern by  Union  Printers,  35  years  ago,  had  as  a  Morning 
competitor  the  present  evening  paper,  both  morning 
papers  employing  union  printers;  while  the  sole  evening 
paper  (since  deceased)  was  a  non-union  paper.  Under 
these  unusual  circumstances  the  workingmen  ALL  became 
■habitual  morning  paper  readers.  Special  attention  was 
given  to  EARLY  DELIVERY  so  that  the  morning  paper 
could  be  read  by  the  workingman  before  he  went  to  work. 
This  still  obtains,  with  the  result  that  the  workingman 
has  been  the  bulwark  of  The  Times  Recorder's  remarkr 
able  circulation  throughout  more  than  a  generation,  in 
addition  to  the  classes  who  ordinarily  prefer  a  morning 
paper. 

The  original  evening  paper  in  Zanesville  died  a  linger- 
ing death,  and  its  place  has  been  taken  by  the  original 
morning  paper  which  finally  quit  trying  to  keep  the  pace 
set  by  the  Times  Recorder  in  the  morning  field  and,  fol- 
lowing the  line  of  least  resistance,  dropped  into  the  even- 
ing field  in  easy  competition  with  the  slowly-expiring 
pioneer  evening  paper.  The  Times  Recorder  was  thus 
left  as  sole  legatee  of  a  situation  created  by  years  of  in- 
tense morning  paper  rivalry  during  which  the  people  of 
all  classes  and  political  affiliations  habitually  read  the 
morning  papers. 

This  helps  to  explain  why  The  Times  Recorder  now 
goes  regularly  into  nineteen  out  of  twenty  homes  in 
Zanesville  and  four  out  of  five  in  the  villages  and  on  the 
rural  routes  of  the  Zanesville  trading  territory,  making 
the  use  of  any  other  medium  wholly  unnecessary.  It  is 
represented  in  the  National  Advertising  field  by  Robert 
E.  Ward,  225  Fifth  Avenue^  New  York,  and  Mailers  Bldg., 
Chicago. 
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Tells  Why  National  Trade-Mark 
Is  Held  Up 

Use  of  Legend  "Made  In  U,  S.  A."  Now  Being  Encouraged 


MUCH  of  the  widespread  op- 
position that  has  existed  to 
a  national  trade-mark  was  based 
on  the  assumption  that  such  a 
mark  would  be  accepted 'as  tanta- 
mount to  a  guarantee  of  the  qual- 
ity of  the  goods  bearing  it. 

Obviously  a  trade-niark  law, 
with  such  a  purpose,  would  be 
impossible  to  enforce  equitably. 
It  would  have  to  be  carried  out 
under  very  strict  Government  su- 
pervision or  it  would  do  more 
harm  than  good.  And  for  a  na- 
tion to  attempt  to  set  up  certain 
quality  standards,  and  then  to  see 
that  the  products,  of  the  numerous 
manufacturers  using  the  mark 
rigidly  complied  with  those  stand- 
irds,  and  this  would  be  absolutely 
necessary,  is  a  task  that  may  well 
stagger  any  Government.  Trying 
to  enforce  its  rules  would  involve 
the  nation  in  endless  bickerings 
and  might  easily  lead  to  unpleas- 
ant intemationsd  complications. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the 
country's  officials  at  Washington 
have  no  intention  to  try  to  estab- 
lish a  national  trade-mark  that 
would  stand  for  quality.  The 
most  they  hope  to  accomplish  is 
to  have  a  mark  that  would  stand 
for  honesty. 

There  has  been  so  much  mis- 
understanding of  this  whole  sub- 
ject and  misinterpretation  of  pur- 
poses that  Printers'  Ink  asked 
B,  S.  Cutler,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, to  clarify  the  situation.  In 
a  letter  replying  he  clearly  sums 
up  the  present  status  of  the  mat- 
ter. After  stating  that  his  bu- 
reau has  ceased  to  push  the  pro- 
posal for  a  national  trade-m^k, 
Mr.  Cutler  says : 

"It  is  still  the  opinion  of  myself 
and  my  advisers  in  this  matter, 
and  has  been  ever  since  the  na- 
tional trade-mark  agitation  was 
started,  that  such  a  trade-mark 
should  represent  not  quality  but 
honesty,  or  rather  integri^  of 
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manufacture  and  merchandising. 
It  is  still  our  opinion  that  a  trade- 
mark of  this  sort  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  American  industry  and 
trade  if  properly  controlled.  Un- 
fortunately the  exporting  public 
is  not  wholly  in  accord  with'  us 
in  this  matter  and  while  we  be- 
lieve that  much  of  the  opposition 
is  based  on  misunderstanding  of 
our  purpose,  it  is  nevertheless  a 
fact  that  a  number  of  our  most 
prominent  exporters  both  indi- 
vidually and  collectively  have  flat- 
ly opposed  the  adoption  of  a  na- 
tional trade-mark  at  this  time. 
Under  the  circumstances  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  prejudicial  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
this  Bureau,  which  is  primarily 
concerned  with  the  promotion  of 
foreign  trade  and  may  therefore 
be  said  to  represent  our  exporting 
community,  to  continue  to  actively 
push  this  national  trade-mark 
movement. 

"As  a  means  of  educating  cer- 
tain opponents  of  the  national 
trade-mark,  and  also,  and  perhaps 
primarily,  as  a  means  of  encourag- 
ing the  use  of  the  legend  'Made 
in  U.  S.  A.'  as  a  designation  of 
origin  of  goods  made  in  this  coun- 
try_  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
designations  such  as  'Made  in 
America,'  'Made  in  the  United 
States,'  etc.,  we  have  suggested  to 
certain  important  trade  organiza- 
tions the  adoption  of  a  resolution 
in  the  form  contained  in  a  letter 
to  the  Merchants'  Association  of 
New  York,  of  which  a  copy  is  at- 
tached. 

"It_  should  be  recognized  that 
this  is  not  in  any  way  intended 
as  a  substitute  for  the  national 
trade-mark  since  we  have  alwso's 
tried  to  point  out  the  distinction 
between  a  simple  type  form  desig- 
nation of  origin  and  a  symbol  rep- 
resenting integrity.  That  this  dis- 
tinction is  appreciated  by  business 
men  may  be  judged  by  liie  fact 
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that  the  Merchants'  Association, 
which  is  probably  the  most  in- 
fluential and  active  opponent  of 
the  national  trade-mark,  adopted 
the  'Made  in  U.  S.  A.'  resolution 
almost  immediately  after  it  was 
presented  to  them. 

"As  to  the  present  status  of  the 
national  trade-mark  legislation,  the 
Senate  bill  has  never  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on 
Patents  to  which  it  was  referred, 
while  the  House  bill  was  con- 
sidered at  one  hearing  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  after  which  it 
was  agreed  by  the  Chairman  of 
that  committee  and  mjrself  that 
no  further  hearings  should  be 
held  until  we  had  agreed  with  the 
commercial  community  as  to  the 
form  which  such  legislation  should 
take.  It  was  this  agreement  which 
resulted  in  our  educational  cam- 
paign relative  to  the  mark. 

"The  Bureau  still  stands  ready 
to  give  whatever  information  it 
can  relative  to  the  national  trade- 
mark movement  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad,  but  is  no  longer 
prepared  to  actively  defend  or 
push  the  movement  in  this 
country." 

The  following  is  the  resolu- 
tion to  which  Mr.  Cutler  refers: 
"Whereas,  We  believe  that  the 
best  interests  of  our  country  are 
served  when  all  goods  manufac- 
tured here  can  be  readily  identi- 
fied at  all  times  from  goods  man- 
ufactured elsewhere,  and 

"Whereas,  We  believe  that  the 
identification  of'  the  country  of 
origin  of  any  goods  is  facilitated 
by  the  use  of  a  single  designation 
of  origin,  and 

"Whereas,  We  believe  that  the 
designation  'Made  in  U.  S.  A.'  in 
plain  type  form  is  the  best  means 
of  identification  of  goods  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  of 
America ; 

"Therefore,  Be  it  resolved  that 
the  designation  'Made  in  U.  S.  A.' 
in  plain  type  form  be  used  by  all 
of  our  members  on  all  goods 
manufactured  by  them  in  the 
United  States  of  America  and 
that  the  use  of  all  other  markings 
to  identify  the  country  of  origin 
bf  such  goods  be  discontinued." 


American  Advertising  in 
France 

Fully  40  per  cent  of  the  advertis- 
ing now  appearing  in  French  new^a- 
pers  is  of  American  origin,  according 
to  Jean  H.  Fulgeras,  now  visiting  this 
country  as  the  representative  of  a  new 
French  advertising  agetcy  known  as  the 
Compagnie  de  Publicitfi  Internationale. 
Following  the  declaration  of  peace,  a 
still  larger  volume  of  American  adver- 
tising is  anticipated. 

Mr.  Fulgeras  was  formerly  employed 
as  manager  of  the  foreign  department 
of_  the  Societe  Europeenne  de  Pub- 
licite,  a  large  Paris  advertising  agency, 
which  was  sequestrated  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  enemy  owned.  A  series  of 
articles  attacking  this  agency  ^peared 
in  L' Homme  Libre,  and  Mr.  Fulgeras 
was  incidentally  mentioned  in  them, 
although  _  no  charges  were  brought 
against  him  personally.  Digests  of  some 
of  these  articles  have  appeared  in  sev- 
eral American  publications  and  have 
very  unjustly  given  the  idea  that  Mr. 
Fulgeras  himsdf  might  be  tarred  with 
the  German  stick. 

The  exact  opposite  is  the  fact  and 
Phinteks'  Ink  felicitates  itself  that, 
after  carefully  investigating,  it  declined 
to  publish  any  of  these  false  rumors 
and  unfair  insinuations  regarding  Mr. 
Fulgeras. 

The  French  courts  have  formally  re- 
leased Mr.  Fulgeras  from  all  contracts 
and  obligations  to  his  former  employers. 
Printers'  Ink  has  examined  the  origi- 
nal of  a  document  under  the  seals  of 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  A^irs  for  the 
French  Republic,  and  vis^d  by  the  Vice- 
Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Paris, 
which  certifies  that  a  list  of  the  stock- 
holders of  Mr.  Fulgeras'  new  agency 
has  been  filed  with  a  formal  statement 
that  all  are  French  with  French  par- 
ents and  grandparents,  or  citizens  of  the 
U.  S.  A.  The  American  representative_ 
of  the  new  agency  is  Collin  Armstrong, 
Inc.,  the  vice-president  of  which,  Frank 
G.  Smith,  is  a  Hfe-long  friend  and  busi- 
ness,  associate  of  Mr.  Fulgeras. 


C.  J.  Geraty  Makes  Change  in 
Cleveland 

C.  J.  Geraty,  who  formerly  repre- 
sented the  American  Lithograph  Com- 
pany in  Cleveland,  has  been  made  sales 
representative  in  that  city  of  the  Stubbs 
Company,  printers  of  Detroit. 


"Notion  Trade  Topics" 
Changes  Hands 

Willard  C.  Warren  and  Ralph  M. 
Bates  have  purchased  Notion  Trade 
Topics,  New  York,  from  the  McCready 
Publishing  Company.  . 


L.  G.  Muller,  who  was  formerly  with 
the  E.  H.  Clark  Advertising  Company, 
Chicago,  is  now  circulation  manager  of 
Pacific  Ports  Magasine,  Seattle. 
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MEETING  THE  GOVERNMENT'S 
REQUIREMENTS  ON  PAPER 
CONSERVATION 


Every  consumer,  of  paper  is  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  conforming  paper  needs  to  Gov- 
ernmental regulations.  This  not  only  requires 
a  clear  interpretation  of  the  various  rulings  put 
out  by  the  War  Industries  Board  at  Washing- 
ton, but  a  careful  study  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  new  weights  and  finishes  as  applied  to  the 
consumer's  particular  purpose. 

The  Seaman  Paper  Company,  through  its  en- 
tire national  organization,  has  carried  out  for 
years  the  idea  of  economy  in  manufacture;  with 
a  consequent  benefit  to  the  consumer — not  only 
from  a  standpoint  of  paper  cost,  but  equally  as 
great  from  the  standpoint  o'f  distribution 
charges  on  the  printed  sheet. 

Now  that  conservation  is  the  watch-word — and 
the  lam — ^the  Seaman  Paper  Company  will  aid 

the  consumer  to  the  extent  of  their  knowledge  in 
the  interpretation  of  Governmental  regulations 
and  lend  as  well  the  benefit  of  its  years  of  ex- 
perience in  the  production  of  paper  yielding  a 
maximum  of  effectiveness  at  a  minimum  cost. 


Seaman  Paper  Compsiny 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
St,  Louis 


Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
St.  Paul 


New  York 

Buffalo 

Philadelphia 


You  can  tell  a  real  patriot  by  the  way  he 
works.  Full  time  work  by  both  employers 
and  wage  earners  will  win  the  war. 


— U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
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The  Cork 

and  the  Whale 

A  little  cork  fell  in  the  path  of  a  whale 
Who  lashed  it  down  with  his  angry  tail. 
But  in  spite  of  his  hlows 
It  quickly  arose 

And  floated  serenely  before  his  nose. 

Said  the  cork,  "You  may  flap  and  splutter  and  rap 

But  you  can  never  keep  me  down, 

For  I'm  made  of  the  stuff 

That  is  buoyant  enough 

To  float  instead  of  to  drown." 

(Reprinted  from  a  ST.  NICHOLAS  adver- 
tisement in  pRiNTEKs'  Ink,  June  29,  19H.) 

It's  a  good  time  to  remind  ourselves  that  our  country  has 
this  buoyant  spirit  which  can't  be  drowned  out.  It's  a  fine 
time  to  advertise  where  this  buoyant  spirit  is  most  preva- 
lent—and that  means  in  the  pages  of  ST.  NICHOLAS. 
Why  don't  you  come  and  talk  in  a  friendly  way  to  these 
youngsters  of  ours?  It's  an  investment  that  will  repay 
you  a  hundred  times  over  in  the  prosperous  years  after 
the  war.  Advertising  now  in  ST.  NICHOLAS  is  prac- 
tical business  conservation-^nd  good  sound  business 
practice. 

$1,800 — the  cost  of  one  page  per  month  for  one  year  is 
surely  low  enough  to  be  incorporated  in  any  appropria- 
tion nowadays.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  like  to  think  of  the 
unique  service  rendered  by  ST.  NICHOLAS  as  some- 
thing to  be  considered  apart  from  appropriations.  It  takes 
a  little  initiative  to  depart  from  the  beaten  path,  but  that 
spirit  (plus  buoyancy)  is  what  has  put  American  adver- 
tisers in  the  front  rank.  You  will  find  a  lot  of  them  in 
ST.  NICHOLAS  right  now. 

ST.  NICHOLAS 

353  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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One  Step  Nearer 
International  Trade- 
Mark  Bureau 

Bureau  for  the  Northern  Republics 
of  America  May  Now  Be  Estab- 
lished, Congress  Having  Ap- 
proved of  Appropriation  for  Its 
MaintenaQce  —  Southern  Bureau 
Expected  to  Follow  Soon 


CONGRESS  has  finally  ap- 
proved an  appropriation  for 
the  maintenance  at  Havana,  Cuba, 
of  what  will  doubtless  come  to  be 
known  as  the  Pan-American 
Trade-Mark  Bureau.  Not  until 
a  similar  bureau  is  established  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  will  this  new  ma- 
chinery for  trade-mark  protec- 
tion be  complete.  The  immediate 
effect  of  the  inauguration  of  the 
Havana  bureau  will  be  to  pro- 
vide American  advertisers  with 
their  first  all-around  weapon 
against  trade-mark  piracy  in  Cu- 
ba, Central  America,  Mexico  and 
the  West  Indies. 

That  the  realization  of  this 
long-discussed  project  has  waited 
upon  action  by  Congress  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  Uncle  Sam  is  to 
foot  the  major  part  of-  the  bill. 
This  arrangement  is,  however, 
consistent  enough.  Indeed,  such 
will  be  the  benefits  that  may  be 
reaped  by  manufacturers  of  this 
country  that  the  Government 
might  bear  the  entire  expense. 
However,  the  operating  expenses 
of  the  Havana  bureau  will  be  as- 
sessed upon  the  various  republics 
of  North  and  Central  America  in 
proportion  to  population.  Since 
the  United  States  contribution 
provides  the  bulk  of  the  working 
fund  needed,  the  current  action  by 
Congress  makes  certain  the  fulfil- 
ment, in  so  far  as  the  upper  half 
of  the  continent  is  concerned,  of 
the  programme  mapped  out  at 
Buenos  Aires  eight  years  ago. 

Of  the  annual  budget  of  $«),200 
that  will  be  required  for^the  Ha- 
vana" bureau,  the  United  States 
will  pay  $56,450.  The  next  largest 
contributor  is  Cuba,  which  will 
give  $1,300,  and  then  comes  Guate- 
mala with  $1,000.  Although  this 
country  contributes  to  the  upkeep 


of  the  bureau  for  the  "northern 
group" .  of  countries  only,  trade- 
mark owners  in  this  country  will, 
without  further  expense  to  the 
nation,  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of 
registration  in  the  "southern 
group"  when  the  Rio  de  Janeiro 
bureau  is  established.  The  latter 
will  cover  the  ten  republics  of 
South  America  where  United 
States  trade-mark  owners  are 
most  in  need  of  protection. 

With  running  expenses  guaran-  . 
teed  by  the  action  of  Congress,  the 
new  trade-mark  bureau  will  be 
enabled  promptly  to  set  up  busi- 
ness, thanks,  in  great  part,  to  the 
fine  spirit  of  co-operation  which 
has  been  shown  in  Cuba.  Not 
only  has  the  Cuban  Congress  ap- 
propriated as  its  initial  contribu- 
tion to  the  maintenance  fund  a 
sum  much  in  excess  of  its  quota, 
but  it  has  appropriated  $25,000  to- 
ward the  cost  of  erecting  a  per- 
manent home  and  authorized  the 
President  of  Cuba  to  give  an  ap- 
propriate site  in  the  city  of  Ha- 
vana. Incidentally,  the  example 
of  Cuba  has  served  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  interests  in  South 
America  that  are  in  charge  of  the 
movement  for  the  establishment 
of  a  balancing  institution  in 
Brazil.  It  is  known  that  the 
Brazilian  Government  is  most 
anxious  to  comply  with  the  obli- 
gation imposed  upon  it  to  open 
a  registration  bureau  at  Rio  and 
effort  is  now  being  made  to  in- 
duce ratification  of  the '  Buenos 
Aires  Convention  by  the  two  ad- 
ditional countries  that  must  sub- 
scribe. 

Meanwhile,  there  has  been  con- 
structed the  framework  of  the 
regulations  thpt  are  to  govern 
the  bureau  at  Havana.  Dr.  Mario 
Diaz  Irizar,  who,  on  anpointment 
by  the  President  of  Cuba,  is  to 
serve  as  director  of  the  bureau, 
has  spent  some  time  in  Washing- 
ton and  the  rules  governing  inter- 
national registration  are  fairly 
complete,  though  subject,  of 
course,  to  revision. 


The .  Haynes  Automobile  Company, 
Kokonio,  Ind.,  has  commenced  publica- 
tion of  a  house-organ  printed  in  Spanish 
for  distribution  abroad.  It  is  called  "EI 
Heraldo  Haynes." 
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German  Banking  System  Backs  Up 
German  Business  Competition 

HI — Italy  Was  Sodden  with  German  Trade  Trickery,  at  the  Bottom 
of  Which  Were  the  German  Banks 

By  J.  T.  M. 


[Editorial  Note:  In  previous 
instalments,  appearing  in  the  Oc- 
tober 17  and  October  31  issues  of 
Printers'  Ink,  it  was  shown  how 
Germany's  banking  system,  had, 
previous  to  the  war,  been  an  in- 
dispensable factor,  in  her  rapid 
economic  growth  at  home  and  her 
growing  commercial  supremacy 
abroad.  The  great  German  banks 
were  virtually  a  part  of  the  state, 
in  that  they  shared  the  risks  and 
joined  in  the  successes  of  every 
other  part  of  the  German  en- 
deavor for  world  power. 

These  banks  grew  all-powerful 
at  the  expense  of  weaker  institu- 
tions forced  to  the  wall.  They 
stretched  out  to  control  newspa- 
pers, news  and  advertising  agen- 
cies and  industries  at  home  and 
abroad. 

In  countries  outside  of  Ger- 
many, the  constant  policy  was  to 
make  vassals  of  the  countries 
where  the  banks  were  located. 
This  was  to  be  accomplished  by 
rendering  these  countries  power- 
less through  a  control  of  their 
commercial  enterprises.  A  fuller 
description  of  the  methods  that 
were  used  to  keep  foreign  indus- 
tries in  subjection  to  the  branches 
of  the  German  Grossbanken  lo- 
cated abroad  is  given  below.] 

IN  establishing  their  foreign 
branches,  as  in  other  forms  of 
operations,  the  six  great  German 
banks  sometimes  acted  as  individ- 
uals and  sometimes  as  a  body. 
Mention  has  been  made  of  the 
subsidiaries  started  by  the 
Deutsche  Bank  alone,  and  similar 
foundations  might  be  cited  for 
the  other  banks.  As  a  combina- 
tion, the  big  banks  founded  the 
German  Asiatic  Bank,  with 
branches  in  Peking,  Tien-tsin, 
Han-kow,  Tsing-tau,  Hong-kong. 
Shanghai,      Yokohama,      Kol^,  , 
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Sirgapore,  Calcutta  and  other 
cities  in  the  East,  and  through  this 
bank  they  conducted  important 
mining  and  railway  enterprises. 
In  like  manner  unitedly  they 
founded  the  German  East-Afri- 
can Bank  and  the  German  West- 
.-\frican  Bank  and  connected  with 
them  and  with  other  banks,  many 
t.lcyraph,  cal}Ie,  radio,  railway 
ami  mining  and  industrial  and 
commercial  undertakings  in  dis- 
tant lands. 

this  GERMAN  RANK  RULED  ITALY'S 
COMMERCE 

In  1894  the  six  banks  combined 

to  found  in  Milan  the  Banca  Com- 
merciale  Itahana — nothing  Ger- 
man about  the  name,  be  it  noted. 
In  an  astonishingly  short  period  of 
time  it  became  the  dominant  com- 
merc'al  bank  in  Italy.  Its  branches 
spread  throughout  the  country ; 
thirty-five  of  them  were  started 
within  a  dozen  years.  Trade  and 
commerce  in  the  entire-  Peninsula 
became  subservient  to  them  and 
they  followed  Italian  business 
wherever  it  went,  founding 
branches  in  Tunis,  in  Turkey  and 
in  Brazil.  These  German  bankers 
were  monopolists ;  no  outsider,  if 
they  could  help  it,  was  to  have 
any  participation  in  Italy's  de- 
velopment, and  the  tyranny  which 
they  exercised  over  the  Italian 
merchants  and  manufacturers  is 
probably  without  precedent  or 
parallel  in  modem  history.  Each 
of  the  six  great  banks  had  its  own 
files  of  records  of  merchants  and 
manufacturers  in  every  country  in 
-the  world  and  all  of  them  had  the' 
Schimmelpfing's  mercantile  agen- 
cy to  draw  uoon  to  supplement 
the  records.  With  this  fund  of 
information,  amplified  by  its  own 
researches  on  the  ground,  the 
Banca  Commerciale  Italiana  was 
soon  in  possession  of  every  con- 
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ceivable  detail  concerning  every 
Italian  doing  business  in  any  im- 
portant way  in  any  part  of  Italy. 

If  a  merchant  carried  out  a 
banking  transaction  outside  of  the 
German  bank  the  fact  was  quickly 
known  through  the  agents  which 
the  Germans  had  everywhere,  and 
the  merchant  was  summoned  and 
put  on  the  grill.  If  he  wa's  re- 
pentant and  saw  the  error  of  his 
ways,  he  was  mulcted  or  other- 
wise made  to  suffer  a  loss  cor- 
responding to  what  the  German 
bank  had  failed  to  make  on  the 
transaction,  and  he  was  re-ad- 
mitted to  grace.  If  he  was  ob- 
durate in  his  obstinacy,  the  Ger- 
mans brought  their  final  weapon 
to  bear.  They  sent  out  private 
notice  to  all  credit  and  financial 
institutions  and  to  all  business 
concerns  with  which  the  man  had 
dealings,  that  he  was  now  in  bad 
financial  shape  and  they  advised 
that  no  business  be  transacted 
with  him,  and  presently  the  cul- 
prit found-  himself  boycotted 
financially  and  commercially.  The 
fact  is  vouched  for  in  documents 
published  with  official  sanction  in 
Italy. 

Endless  incidents  couid  be  cited 
of  blackmailing  methods  applied 
to  other  Italian  business  men  to 
keep  them  in  subjection  to  the 
German  banking  and  commercial 
system.  Thus,  a  merchant  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  who  had  trans- 
gressed by  ordering  some  ma- 
diinery  from  ■  an  American  firm 
instead  of  from  the  agent  of  a 
competing  German  company,  was 
sharply  brought  to  time  by  the 
local  German  bank  with  which  he 
dealt.  He  was  informed  that  if 
he  insisted  on  going  through  with 
the  deal  the  local  newspapers 
would  be  put  in  possession  of  the 
details  of  an  escapade  in  which 
his  daughter  had  been  involved, 
and  his  wife  would  be  informed 
of  some  of  his  own  private  delin- 
quencies, A  merchant  or  manu- 
facturer who  did  not  place  his  ad- 
vertising through  the  German  ad- 
vertising agency  in  Italy — later 
proved  to  be  primarily  an  agency 
of  espionage — saw  his  banking  ac- 
commodation cut  off  and  his 
credit  impaired.   With  extraordi- 


nary rapacity  the  German,  banks 
went  about  their  work  of  Ger- 
manizing the  financial  and  com- 
mercial markets  of  Italy. 

A  particularly  interesting  point 
is  that  while  ^e  German  banks 
started  the  Banca  Commerciale 
Italiana  with  a  capitalization  of 
nearly  $30,000,000,  they  gradually 
diminished  the  German  stock 
holdings  in  it  until  their  stock 
interest  when  this  war  began  was 
less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  to- 
tal. Among  the  directors  they 
placed  Italians,  Frenchmen  and 
Englishmen,  but  despite  their  own 
small  holdings  the  Germans  main- 
tained absolute  rule  over  the  bank. 

This  has  been  a  typical  German 
mode  of  procedure.  A  large  capi- 
ta! is  "subscribed"  by  the  power- 
ful German  banks  to  found  the 
subsidiary  abroad.  Only  a  frac- 
tion of  it  is  put  up  in  the  form  of 
cash.  The  stock  is  turned  over 
for  cash,  preferably  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  the  bank  is  to  oper- 
ate, care  being  taken  that  the 
shares  remain  in  the  hands  of  per- 
sons who  are  complacent,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  inter- 
ference with  the  all-German  man- 
agement. Puppets  are  put  in  as 
directors,  to  save  appearances,  and 
thus  the  bank,  seemingly  interna- 
tional in  character,  and  really 
capitalized  with  foreign  money,  is, 
run  by  Germans  and  solely  in  the 
interests  of  Germany.  The  fund 
of  real  German  money  that  had 
been  used  to  make  the  start  is 
taken  to  another  country  to  re- 
peat the  operation  of  drawing  out 
native  funds  to  enable  the  Ger- 
man banks  to  get  their  grip  on 
the  industry  and  commerce  of  the 
country  and  make  it  an  appanage 
of  Germany. 

The  Deutsche  Ueberseeische 
Bank  which  the  Deutsche  Bank 
founded  in  1893  was  designed 
chiefly  for  business  in  South 
America,  although  a  branch  was 
also  established  in  New  York. 
Twenty-three  branches  of  this 
bank,  known  in  Spanish  as  the. 
Banco  Aleman  Transatlantico 
have  been  in  operation  in  Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  Uruguay,  Chile, 
Peru,  Bolivia.  In  Spain,  von 
Gwinner,  mentioned  in  ajirevious 
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article  as  one  of  the  chief  war- 
time directors  of  the  German 
"great  banks,"  and  known  to 
.^nerican  bankers  from  his  asso- 
ciation with  speculation  by  Ger- 
man banks  in  American  railroad 
securities,  undertook  the  establish- 
ment of  the  German  branch  banks 
in  Spain.  He  arranged  first  for 
the  silent  partnership  of  the 
Deutsche  Bank  with  Oerman  pri- 
vate banks  in  that  country,  but 
then  cast  discretion  aside  and  or- 
ganized the  Spanish-German  Bank 
and  later  went  a  step  further  and 
used  the  name  Banco  Alem^in 
Transatlantico,  without  bothering 
about  the  .incongruity  of  the  name 
Transatlant.c  applied  to  a  bank 
on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

And  now,  using  the  funds  and 
resources  of  Spain,  the  Germans 
are  reaping  for  the  Fatherland 
an  important  part  of  the  profits 
of  the  enterprise  and  labor  of  the 
people  of  that  country.  Many  in 
America  have  wondered  why 
Spain  is  not  whole-heartedly  with 
the  Allies  in  this  war,  but  Spain 
has  her  own  German  cross  to 
bear,  of  which  but  little  has  been 
heard. 

In  Belgium  the  silent  partner- 
ship plan  was  worked  by  the 
Deutsche  Bank  in  Brussels  and 
by  the  Darmstadter  Bank  in  Ant- 
werp. The  Disconto  was  chief 
owner  in  the  International  Bank 
in  Brussels  and  in  the  Belgian 
Commercial  Company  in  Antwerp. 
The  Deutsche  and  the  Dresdner 
controlled  "private"  banks  in 
Paris  and  all  the  six  German 
banks  had  their  special  represen- 
tatives in  that  city.  The  Darm- 
stadter worked  Holland  and  like- 
wise Austria  and  Hungary.  The 
Dresdner  and  the  Schaffhausen'- 
scher  took  the  principal  part  in 
the  formation  of  the  German 
Orient  Bank,  with  branches  in  a 
dozen  cities  in  Turkey,  in  Persia 
and  in  Morocco.  The  Disconto 
directed  the  banking  invasion  of 
Roumania  and  of  Bulgaria.  It 
also  founded  a  string  of  banks  in 
Brazil, 

Nothing  but  the  high  points 
can  be  touched  in  an  article  of 
this  kind.  To  attempt  to  enumer- 
ate the  important  banks  organized 


by  the  Germans  in  foreign  coun- 
tries would  be  to  string  out  tire- 
some lists  of  institutions  and  of 
places.  Enough  has  probably  been 
set  forth  to  indicate  that  the  Ger- 
man financial  web,  spun  around 
the  world  with  marvelous  adroit- 
ness and  infinite  industry,  was  as 
complete  as  the  progress  of  our 
times  would  permit  or  could  de- 
mand. 

To  distract  the  attention  of  the 
nations  while  this  work  was  being 
done  the  Germans  sedulously  in- 
sisted on  two  points.  One  was 
that  England  and  France  had  far 
more  banks  in  foreign  countries, 
and  that  Germany  was  merely 
acting  for  elementary  protection 
in  creating  new  banks  rapidly.  The 
assertion  might  delude  the  un- 
thinking-—and  many  were  the  un- 
thinking when  Germany,  before 
the  war,  was  building  up  her  great 
financial  and  commercial  machine 
— but,  of  course,  it  does  not  stand 
up  under  examination.  The  Banca 
Commerciale  Italiana — at  the  time 
when  it  was  German,  for  now 
it  has  been  Italianized  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment—counted only  as  one  bank, 
but  it  was  greater  than  combined 
scores  of  petty  Italian,  French 
and  British  banks  in  Italy,  chiefly 
small  exchange  and  foreign  draft 
institutions.  Similarly  the  Banco 
Aleman  Transatlantico  in  Spain 
is  a  great  credit  institution  di- 
recting a  commerce  representing 
a  considerable  fraction  of  that  of 
the  whole  Spanish  nation,  and  can- 
not be  spoken  of  in  the  same 
breath  with  the  multitude  of 
French  bureaus  in  Spain  that  go 
by  the  name  of  banks.  And  so 
on  for  the  other  countries. 

The  other  point  on  which  the 
Germans  have  insisted,  is  that  the 
balance  of  trade  has  for  years 
been  unfavorable  to  Germany. 
Her  imports  in  the  years  imme- 
diately preceding  the  war  exceed- 
ed her  exports  by  some  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars.  Some  of 
the  German  economists  invited 
the  sympathy  of  the  other  nations 
for  Germany  on  this  showing,  but 
others  of  them,  knowing  that 
every  onlooker  could  see  for  him- 
self that  Germany,  far  from  being 
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The  Religious  Press 

When  advertising  first  broke  its  local 
confines 

the  Religious  Press  was  the  path" 
finder  I 

When  advertising  first  had  visions  of 
national  influerice  it  looked  to  the 
Religious  Press  for  its  medium — 

and  the  Religious  Press  made  good! 

Scores  of  National  advertisers  are  on 
the  map  today 

because  the  Religious  Press  put  them 
there — 

and  kept  them  there! 

For"  worthy  products  the  Religious 
Press  of  today  has  the  greatest  pO' 
tential  value  of  its  entire  history. 

Space  available  in  large  or  small  units — ■ 

National  or  Sectional,  and 


— unlike  other  periodicals,  the  Religious  Press, 
as  a  class,  has  not  asked  advertisers  to  pay 
increased  production  costs  by  rate  advances 
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The  Textile  Manufacturing  Industry 

The  largest  manufacturing  industry  in  the  United 
States,  in  point  of  capital  invested,  wages  paid,  opera- 
tives employed,  and  value  of  product. 

7,000  Textile  Mills 

Largest  users  of  coal  and  hydro-electric  power.  Great 
field  for  all  power  generating  and  transmission  appli- 
ances, motor  trucks,  etc. 

American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter 

THE  textile  trade  paper.  OLDEST— established  April, 
1887,  and  EVERY  Thursday  since  that  date.  NEVER 
COMBINED  with  any  other  paper — never  changed 
hands.  Average  gross  circulation  6,183  for  12  months 
ended  June  30,  1918.  Net  paid  as  of  September  26, 
1918  issue,  5,675. 

Expert  Opinion 

Kdltor  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Rerorter, 

5S0  Ailiintio  Ave.,  Boston,  M'iss. 
Dear  Sir :— The  great  value  of  the  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter 
consists  not  only  in  its  hish  and  consi-ientious  chnracter  but  also  in  the  wide 
variety  andqaatity  of  its  weekly  information,  respectinrall  branches  of  the 
textile  industry.  I  rtnd  th^it  it  is  eigerly  read  every  week  by  mill  owners, 
overseers,  selling  agi'nts  and  buyers  of  goods,  its  matter  be  in?  adapted  to  the 
technical  and  meclianical  requirements  of  tlie  mill  as  wel  I  to  the  distrib- 
uter of  its  prodncts.  I  do  nut  know  of  any  other  great  industry  which  has 
so  excellent  a  newspaper  orgm  as  the  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter. 
Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  WM.  M.  WOOD,  President, 

American  Woolen  Company 


American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter 

530  ATLANTIC  AVE.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

2  Rector  Street,  New  York    248  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 
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hurt  by  the  seemingly  adverse 
balance  of  trade,  was  prospering 
visibly  and  amazingly,  offered 
some  turbid  explanations  that 
shed  no  light  on  the  subject,  at 
least  for  the  outsider.  The  fact 
is,  of  course,  that  the  balance-of- 
trade  figures  furnish  no  basis  for 
reaching  accurate  conclusions  in 
this  case.  We  know  to-day  that 
tremendous  quantities  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  wares  charged  up 
against  Germany  in  the  importa- 
tion statistics,  were  owned  by 
Germany  at  ,  their  source  in  the 
foreign  country.  We  know  from 
revelations  by  the  Alien  Property 
Custodian  and  from  other  sources 
that  great  quantities  of  cotton, 
copper,  leather  and  other  mate- 
rials sent  from  the  United  States 
to  Germany  were  owned  by  Ger- 
many here,  although  they  may 
have  been  paid  for  with  good 
American  money. 

The  Germans  themselves  can- 
not help  gloating  over  the  true 
facts  in  the  case.  "The  foreign 
countries  that  send  us  imports  in 
excess  of  our  exports  are  work- 
ing for  us.  Let  them  go  on 
working  for  us."  Thus  Ries- 
ser,  ihe  German  banking  au- 
thority, quotes  some  of  the  Ger- 
man economists  as  saying.  And 
this  sentiment  may  be  regarded  as 
comprehensive  of  the  whole  Ger- 
man theory  of  foreign  commerce. 
"Let  the  foreigner  work  for  us, 
and  let  him  pay  himself  with  his 
own  money  for  his  work."  With 
tireless  energy  the  German  banks 
have  exploited  this  theory. 

The  Possibilities  of  the  Wooden 
Package 

"Hardwood  Record" 

CincAGO,  Oct.  22,  1918. 
Editor  of  Printers'  Ink: 

Printers'  Ink  of  September  26  con- 
tained a  review  of  the  package  problem 
from  the  viewpoint  of  scarcity  of  ma- 
terial. I  think  that  wood's  place  in  the 
package  industry  was  not  duly  consid- 
ered in  that  review.  Not  only  is  wood 
abundant,  but  in  some  particulars  and 
for  certain  purposes  it  is  superior  to  all 
other  materials  for  boxes  and  barrels  in 
which  shipments  may  be  made.  There 
is  no  danger  that  the  supply  will  be  ex- 
hausted during  the  present  or  near  fu- 
ture generations.  Wood  is  excellent 
material  for  such  containers.  It  is  very 
strong  in  proportion  to  its  wiiglit,  and 


does  not  easily  break  beneath  excessive 
superimposed  loads  where  tier  is  piled 
upon  tier. 

It  neither  dents  nor  batters  under 
moderate  impact  or  blows.  Water  does 
not  weaken  the  wooden  box,  and  when 
it  is  wet  it  carries  its  load  as  safely 
as  when  dry.  It  protects  its  contents 
against  dampness  and  impurities  nearly 
as  well  as  metal  and  much  better  than 
fiber.  Because  of  its  relative  lightness 
it  is  economical  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  man  who  pays  the  freight  charges 
on  shipments  of  goods. . 

The  wood  container  is  sanitary.  It  im- 
parts little  or  no  taste,  odo^  or  stain 
to  the  merchandise  within.  Wood  is  of 
light  color  and  lends  itself  to  the  ad- 
vertiser who  wishes  to  announce  the 
merits  of  his  wares  by  printing,  sten- 
ciling, or  painting  on  the  outside  of  the 
packages. 

Hu  Maxwell, 
Technical  Editor. 

Closer  Government  Supervision 

of  Newsprint 

Manufacturers  of  newsprint  last 
week  were  notified  not  to  make  any 
shipments  after  November  15  without  a 
permit  from  the  office  of  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Section  of  the  War  Industries 
Board,  excepting  shipments  of  tonnage 
applying  on  existing  contracts.  After 
December  1,  it  is  ordered  that  «o  ship- 
ments whatever  be  made  without  a  per- 
mit. 

The  telegram  to  the  paper  mills, 
which  was  signed  by  F.  T.  Willson, 
Chief  of  Manufacturers'  Section  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Section,  stated  that  the 
War  Industries  Board  considers  it  nec- 
essary to  control  and  locate  newspaper 
tonnage,  owing  to  critical  manufactur- 
ing cotulitions. 


Ensign  Wm.  G.  Sprague 
Killed  in  Action 

Ekisign  William  G.  Sprague,  one  of 
the  owners  of  The  American  Boy,  De- 
troit, was  killed  in  service  at  lie  Tudy, 
off  the  coast  of  France,  oh  October 
25.  He  was  25  years  old.  At  the 
time  he  volunteered  for  nava!  aviation 
service,  Ensign  Sprague  was  practicing 
his  profession  as  an  architect  in  New 
York,  His  father,  William  C.  Sprague, 
founded  The  American  Boy,  of  which 
his  uncle,  Griffith  Ogden  Ellis,  is  now 
editor  and  president. 

T.  P.  A.  Will  Have  Export 
Meeting 

The  Technical  Publicity  Association, 
Inc.,  New  York,  will  devote  its  Novem- 
ber meeting  to  a  discussion  of  different 

phases  of  the  foreign-business  problem. 
The  speakers  will  be  S.  T,  H  enry,  man- 
ager of  the  Allied  Construction  Ma- 
chinery Corporation,  and  B,  OIney 
Hough,  editor  of  American  Exporter. 
The  meeting  will  occur  November  14 
at  the  Hotel  Martinique. 
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How  Shall  Piracy  of  Trade-Marks 
Be  Stopped? 

Registration  Regulations,  Here  and  in  Other  Countries  That  Should  Be 

Revised 

By  Lawrence  Langner 

Member  of  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  Committee  of  the  American  Manufacturers' 
Export  Association 


THE  unauthorized  appropria- 
tion of  trade-marks  is  not  by 
any  means  limited  to  the  Latin- 
American  countries.  The  laws  of 
practically  _  every  country  in  the 
world,  outside  the  United  States, 
permit  the  registration  of  marks 
which  have  not  actually  been  used 
by  the  owner.  In  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies,  for  instance,  a 
registered  trade-mark  is  not  only 
a  mark  which  has  been  used  in 
the  business  of  the  owner,  but 
also  a  mark  which  is  intended  to 
be  used  in  the  business  of  the 
owner,  and  it  is  quite  possible  un-,. 
der  the  British  law,  to  file  trade- 
mark applications  covering  trade- 
marks which  are  merely  intended 
to  be  used,  but  in  actual  practice, 
have  not  been  used.  I  have  run 
across  instances  where  concerns 
in  Great  Britain  have  registered 
the  marks  of  American  corpora- 
tions, but  since  the  American  cor- 
poration was  the  first  user  in 
Great  Britain,  I  have  been  suc- 
cessful, upon  opposition,  in  pre- 
venting the  entry  of  such  marks 
from  the  British  Trade-marks 
Register.  On  the  other  hand,  had 
the  period  for  filing  opposition 
expired,  it  would  have  been  an 
extremely  expensive  proceeding 
for  the  American  concern  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  its  trade-mark, 
even  though  the  American  con- 
cern would  be  regarded  as  the 
legal  owner  of  the  trade-mark  un- 
der the  British  law,  for  the  rea- 
son that  in  order  to  rectify  the 
British  Trade-marks  Register,  it 
is  necessary  to  bring  an  action 
in  the  court,  which  is  always  a 
costly  matter. 

Portion  of  speech  delivered  before 
the  New  York  Convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Manufacturers'  Export  Association, 
October  31. 
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It  is  not  known  to  many  export- 
ers that  in  Austria,  Bulgaria, 
Cuba,  Denmark,  Finland,  Ger- 
many, Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti, 
Honduras,  Hungary,  Norway, 
Panama,  Portugal,  Russia,  Servia, 
Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland  and 
other  countries,  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  an  American  ex- 
porter to  register  his  trade-mark 
unless  he  has  already  registered 
it  in  the  United  States  Patent 
Office.  Registration  of  a  trade- 
mark in  the  United  States  Patent 
Office  is  the  door  through  which 
we  must  pass  in  order  that  we 
may  register  our  trade-mark  in 
the  countries  which  I  have  just 
mentioned.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  many  of  us  are  unable  to 
register  our  trade-marks  in  such 
foreign  countries  is  because  that 
door  is  closed  to  us.  Someone  has 
remarked  that  the  function  of  the 
United  States  Patent  Office  is  to 
prevent  the  registration  of  trade- 
marks. 

PATENT    OFFICE    IS  HAMPERED 

It  cannot  be  said  that  its  prac- 
tice is  in  entire  alignment  with 
the  domestic  business  interests  of 
this  country  nor  does  it  in  any 
way  assist  us  in  our  international 
trade-mark  difficulties.  This  can- 
not be  blamed  upon  the  Patent 
Office.  The  Patent  Office  is  mere- 
ly an  instrument  to  carry  out  the 
laws  in  this  country,  and  is  itself 
hampered  in  adopting  a  broader- 
minded  attitude  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  body  which  seems  to  be 
completely  out  of  touch  with  the 
commercial  activities  of  this  coun- 
try, and  yet  is  in  a  position  to 
review  the  practice  of  the  Patent 
Office  and  to  impose  conditions 
for   the   registration   ot  marks 
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"The  future  of  the 
American  State 
depends  on  the 
future  of  the  Amer- 
ican Family." 


— President  Eliot 


^The  demand  for  new  subscriptions  for  The 
Youth's  Companion  during  the  first  ten  months 
of  1918  has  been  greater  than  in  any  previous 
year. 

^This  shows  two  things— that  The  Youth's  Cc«m- 

panion  fits  these  times  and  that  The  Companion 
families  are  able  to  supply  their  needs. 


THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
New  York  Office:  Chicago  Office: 

1701  Flatlron  Building  122  South  Michigan  Boulevard 
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E  = 

I      Is  She  Hitt'n  on  Six? 


jiiiiiiiiuiiuiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiijiiiiiuiiiiiiuiiiiiijjii 


I  If  your  motor  is  to  deliver  maximum  power  every  | 

I  cylinder  must  "bark"  firm  and  clear  in  its  turn.  | 

I  If  one  delivers  a  flat  mushy  sound  you  know  | 

I  something's  wrong,  dirty  spark  plug,  carbon,  dirty  | 

I  Veilve,  etc.  j 

I  The  last  one  of  the  six  cylinders  is  not  the  whole  1 

I  motor  but  it  is  an  integral  part  of  it  and  must  | 

I  "perform"  if  you  are  to  get  maximum  results.  1 

I  Advertising  is  not  the  whole  "business  motor"  but  it  is  | 

I  likewise  an  integral  part  of  it  and  if  the  "motor"  is  not  | 

I  functioning  properly  examine  your  spark  plugs,  per-  1 

I  haps  one  is  "dead,"  perhaps  you  have  failed  to  make  | 

I  an  appropriation  for  Trade  Paper  advertising.  We  are  | 

I  modest  when  we  infer  that  Trade  Paper  advertising  | 

I  represents  only  one  sixth  of  your  whole  selling  effort.  | 

I  Doubtless  this  should  be  one  third  instead.  | 

I  Whatever  the  ratio  of  Business  Paper  advertising  is  to  | 

I  the  selling  of  the  manufacturer's  goods,  it  is  gradually  | 

I  becoming  recognized  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  selling  | 

1  effort  of  the  business.  i 

1  1 

I  As  selling  becomes  more  complex  it  is  necessary  to  have  every  | 

I  cylinder  of  the  "business  producing  motor"  firing  perfecUy — good-  1 

I  will  must  be  created  and  maintained — new  fields  developed.  Don't  1 

I  try  to  make  five  (flinders  do  the  work  of  six.  It  cant  be  done,  1 

I  successfully.  | 

1  Business  Paper  publicity  contributes  its  own  quota  to  the  complex  problem  of  | 

I  dislribution  <4  the  manufacturer's  goods.  No  other  medium  fills  exactly  the  | 

I  someplace.  It  is  one     the  "cylinders"  that  simuli  he  i^pt  free  of  carbon.  = 

I                                   equipped  wilh'new,  clean  sparkplugs,  and  given  a  fair  = 

chance  to  deliter  its  maximum  poieer,  which  it  will  | 

surely  do.  | 

The  Furniture  Record  is  a  Business  Paper  in  which  to  i 

advertise  economically  iofarniiure  and  house-furnish'  | 

=                                   ing  merchants.  i 

I  GRAND   RAPIDS,  1 

I               MtCH.  I 

=                           '                                                                                  '  s 

I                                    Member  Audit  Bureau  of  CirculaUons  | 

i                             Member  Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc.  S 

Siiiinuiiuiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  Liiiiiiuiiiii  tiiiiii  III!  1  tiiiiii  I     I  iitiiiiiiiii  n  imiii  rtim  itiiui!ii(iu^iluinliikltiil  AjjAliniiiiiul 
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which  make  it  almost  impossible 
to  secure  the  registration  of  cer- 
tain popular  types  of  trade-marks 
in  this  country. 

In  particular,  1  have  reference 
to  the  ■  practice  of  mutilating 
marks  which  now  forms  a  new 
instrument  for  preventing  the 
proper  registration  of  trade- 
marks in  this  country,  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  recent  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Under  the  practice  re- 
sulting from  this  decision,  every 
part  of  the  mark  which  is  not  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  owner, 
whether  it  be  his  name,  or  a  pic- 
ture, or  some  kind  of  device  for 
which  he  does  not'  attempt  to 
claim  exclusive  monopoly,  must  be 
removed  from  the  drawing,  so 
that  the  owner  of  the  trade-mark 
ultimately  succeeds  in  securing  the 
registration,  not  of  his  trade- 
mark, but  of  particles  of  it.  He 
then  has  to  register  these  par- 
ticles in  the  various  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  to  rely  upon  these  par- 
ticles for  the  protection  of  his 
good  will. 

In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  before  this 
convention,  so  far  as  trade-marks 
are  concerned,  is  the  bringing  of 
our  domestic  trade-mark  situa- 
tion into  line  with  our  export 
needs  to  such  an  extent  that  our 
system  does  not  hamper  us  from 
securing  trade-mark  protection 
abroad.  The  fact  that  the  larger 
proportion  of  trade-marks  used  in 
this  country  are  not  registered  in 
Washington  is  a  clear  indication 
that  registration  in  Washington  is 
a  luxury  rather  than  a  necessity. 
■It  is  an  expensive  luxury  in  so  far 
as  the  inability  to  secure  such 
registration  prevents  us  from  se- 
curing trade-mark  registration  in 
many  foreign  countries.  I  have 
in  mind,  in  particular,  the  ques- 
tion of  Cuba,  where  American 
traders  are  absolutely  debarred 
from  securing  Cuban  trade-mark 
protection,  whenever  the  trade- 
mark does  not  fit  in  with  the 
minute  requirements  of  the  gen- 
tlemen in  Washington.  In  par- 
ticular, our  domestic  situation  will 
prevent  many  of  us  from  obtain- 
ing the  full  benefits  of  the  Pan- 


American  Trade-marks  Union 
when  this  union  comes  into  opera- 
tion, for  reasons  which  I  will  now 
explain. 

LAWS    NEED  CHANGING 

Under  the  Pan-American  Union, 
which  includes  Costa  Rica,  Cuba, 
Dominican  Republic,  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  Nicaragua  and  Pan- 
ama, there  is  to  be  established  a 
central  office  for  the  registration 
of  trade-marks  in  Havana,  Cuba, 
and  it  is  intended  that  by  filing 
an  application  in  the  Union  Office, 
proving  that  the  mafk  has  been 
registered  in  one  of  the  countries, 
it  shall  be  considered  as  registered 
in  the  various  other  countries, 
subject  to  the  laws  of  said  coun- 
tries and  the  rights  of  third 
parties.  Before  this  Union  can 
come  into  full  effect,  the  laws  of 
this  country  will  have  to  be 
changed,  as  also  the  laws  of  cer- 
tain of  the  other  countries,  so  that 
the  Union  is  not  yet  operating  to 
the  advantage  of  'the  American 
trader  abroad,  nor  does  the  Con- 
vention seem  to  have  been  drawn 
in  such  a  way  that  the  protection 
to  be  obtained  thereunder  is  ab- 
solutely- clear  and  unequivocal. 
Article  2,  the  most  important  ar- 
ticle of  the  Convention,  reads. as 
follows : 

"Any  mark  duly  registered  in 
one  of  the  signatory  States  shall 
be  considered  as  registered  also 
in  the  other  States  of  the  Union, 
without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of 
third  persons  and  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  laws  of  each  State 
governing  the  same." 

The  point  about  this  section 
which  is  ambiguous,  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  rights  of  third 
parties,  and  the  laws  of  each 
State  governing  the  same.  Each 
country  is  free  to  interpret  this 
section  any  way  it  pleases,  and 
until  some  kind  of  interpretation 
of  the  Convention  is  had  in  the 
respective  countries,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tell  whether  or  not  the 
protection  afforded  by  Union  reg- 
istration will  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect American  traders  in  the  coun- 
tries in  question.  There  is  a  tend- 
ency in  certain  of  the  Central 
American    countries    to  regard 
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registration  in  the  International 
Office  at  Havana  as  providing  the 
basis  for  registration  in.  the  par- 
ticular country  in  which  protec- 
tion is  required,  inasmuch  as  the 
Trade-marks  Office  of  said  coun- 
try can  exist  only  by  the  payment 
of  trade-mark  fees.  In  order  to 
give  full  force  and  effect  to  Union 
registration  in  this  country,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  special  law 
passed,  and  I  understand  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  in  con- 
junction with  the  United  States 
Patent  Office  is  now  at  work 
drafting  such  a  law.  We  believe 
that  the  passing  of  this  law  should 
be  expedited,  so  that  the  benefits 
of  the  Union,  whatever  they  may 
be,  can  be  secured  for  this  coun- 
try with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that 
the  question  we  are  up  against  to- 
day is  whether  we  shall  attempt 
to  change  our  own  laws  or  at- 
tempt to  change  the  laws  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  I  beheve  that 
it  is  the  expressed  opinion  of  our 
Committee  on  Foreign  Patents 
and  Trade-marks,  that  our  do- 
mestic laws  should  be  changed, 
not  only  in  order  to  give  full  ef- 
fect to  the  Pan-American  Union, 
but  also  to  permit  the  registration 
of  well-known  trade-marks  in  this 
country  which  do  not  measure  up 
to  the  standards  and  conditions 
now  prescribed  by  the  United 
States  Patent  Office,  so.  that  any 
trade-mark  which  has  been  well 
established  in  commerce  in  this 
country  can  be  registered.  When 
the  present  trade-mark  law  came 
into  effect  in  the  year  1905,  it  con- 
tained a  clause  to  the  effect  that 
any  mark  which  had  been  used 
in  commerce  for  ten  years  prior 
to  that  date  could  be  registered 
in  the  United  States  Patent  Office. 
Many  such  marks  have  been  regis- 
tered under  the  provisions  of  tiiis 
clause,  known  as  the  Ten- Year 
Clause,  and  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
it  has  never  caused  the  slightest 
amount  of  inconvenience.  Per- 
haps an  immediate  step  to  allevi- 
ate our  difficulties  would  be  the 
extension  of  this  ten-year  clause, 
so  that  any  mark  which  had  been 
in  use  in  this  country  for  a  certain 


period  of  time  before  the  filing  of 
the  mark,  could  be  registered  at 
Washington  without  having  to 
measure  up  witl^  the  minute  and 
detailed  requirements  of  the 
United  States  Patent  Office. 
,  In  this  connection,  we  must  re- 
member the  registration  of  a 
trade-mark  in  Washington  gives 
no  ownership  whatsoever  in  the 
mark,  and  that  if  anyone  should 
endeavor  to  register  a  trade-mark 
in  Washington  which  belonged  to 
some  other  person,  that  other  per- 
son has  the  right  to  oppose  such 
registration,  and  moreover,  in  case 
the  person  who  registered  the 
mark  without  having  the  right  to 
do  so  attempted  to  bring  suit 
against  the  person  who  originally 
owned  the  mark,  and  had  con- 
tinuously used  it,  such  suit  would 
absolutely  fail.  This  is  the  rea- 
son why  the  extension  of  regis- 
tration facilities  in  this  country 
would  entail  no  commercial  hard- 
ship in  the  domestic  market,  while 
assisting  us  considerably  in  the 
foreign  field. 

FAR  FROM  BEING  WITHOUT  SIN  OXJB- 
SELVES 

We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that 
we  always  require  a  foreigner 
who  tries  to  register  his  mark  in 
this  country,  to  produce  a  cer- 
tificate sliowing  that  his  mark  has 
been  registered  in  his  own  coun- 
try. This  is  often  very  unfair  to 
the  foreigner,  because  British 
merchants  very  often  fail  to  reg- 
ister their  trade-marks  in  the 
British  Patent  Office  for  the  same 
reason  that  Americans  fail  to  reg- 
ister their  trade-marks  in  Wash- 
ington, namely,  because  the  value 
of  such  trade-mark  registration  is 
limited  so  far  as  the  British  field 
is  concerned.  When  the  Brit- 
isher tries  to  register  his  trade- 
mark in  this  country  under  such 
circumstances,  he  is  unable  to"  do 
so.  Nor  must  it  be  assumed  that 
our  own  laws  are  such  that  no 
piracy  can  be  comanitted.  I  have 
run  across  cases  where  a  well- 
known  trade-mark  used  on  the 
Continent  was  stolen  by  an  Amer- 
ican concern  which  simply  pro- 
ceeded to  use  the  trade-mark  in 
this  country  before  the  jforeign 
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MANUFACTURERS ! 

You  who  make  things— who  manufacture  for  the 
greatest  country  in  the  world,  will  have  an  ever  in- 
creasing need  for  the  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN, 
now  that  PEACE  is  showing  its  wings  above  the 
battle  smoke. 

We  will  keep  you  posted — ^we  will  do  your  research 
work  for  you— we  will  file  and  index  and  place  in  ready- 
reference  form  the  THINGS  THAT  ARE  TO  BE. 

The  time  will  come  for  Mars  to  sheathe  his  sword. 
And  when  victorious  Peace  DOES  come  we  must  get 
down  to  business  as  we  never  did  before.  For  OUR 
part,  we  are  anticipating  the  fine  works  of  the 
American  Manufacturer.  We  know  we  can  help  him. 

A.  C.  Hoffman, 

Business  Manager 

MUNN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Publishers 

Woolworth  Building  Peoples  Gas  Building 

NEW  YORK  CITY  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  Boston  Herald^s 
Consistent  Growth 

Throughout  the  war-time  period  the 
Herald  has  consistently  gained — in  ad- 
vertising, in  circulation,  in  prestige. 

In  the  First  Ten  Months,  1918 

the  Herald  gained  207,228*  lines 
of  Display  Advertising. 

The  Boston  Herald  and  Traveler  were 
the  only  Boston  newspapers 
of  large  circulation  to 
record  gains 

As  usual,  the  Herald  was  first  in 
Financial  Advertising. 

During  the  month  of  October  the  Herald  carried 

425,408*  lines  of  Display  Advertising  in  its 
week-day  issues,  a  gain,  of  60,175  lines. 

October  was  "Over  the  Top"  with  the  Herald- 
Traveler,  showing  the  largest  circulation  and 
the  greatest  amount  of  advertising  in  the  pa- 
pers' history. 


*Traveler  lineage  not  included. 
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concern  established  business  con- 
nections over  here,  and  thus  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  mark  and 
registered  it.  Under  the  laws  of 
this  country,  such  a  practice  is  not 
only  possible,  but  is  perfectly 
legal,  so  long  as  no  fraud  takes 
place. 

If  our  own  trade-mark  laws  are 
not  amended  to  permit  of  easier 
registration,  then  we  should  sure- 
ly make  reciprocal  arrangements, 
by  treaties  or  otherwise,  with 
countries  such  as  Cuba,  in  order 
to  enable  us  to  register  our  trade- 
marks in  Cuba  without  showing 
that  the  mark  had  been  registered 
in  the  United  States  Patent  Office. 
It  ought  to  be  sufficient,  in  my 
opinion,  for  any  American  trader 
who  can  produce  documentary  evi- 
dence to  show  that  he  has  a  manu- 
facturing establishment  in  the 
United  States,  and  has  used  his 
trade-mark  in  this  country,  to 
register  his  trade-mark  in  any 
foreign  country  without  having  to 
show  that  the  mark  has  been 
registered  in  the  United  States 
Patent  Office.  If  the  State  De- 
partment is  actively  interesting 
itself  in  endeavoring  to  eliminate 
the  piracy  of  trade-marks,  this 
particular  ' question  is  one  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  should 
be  given  consideration  without 
delay. 


Expediting  Letters  to 
Salesmen 

**  A  VERY  important  and  tan- 
.ii  gible  way  a  correspondent 
can  help  a  salesman  is  to  make 
sure  that  he  gets  the  letters  sent 
to  him.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that 
you  should  take  over  the  Post- 
office  Department  and  look  after 
the  transportation  of  the  letter 
from  your  office  to  the  salesman, 
but  I  do  mean  that  there  are  cer- 
tain things  which  can  be  done 
which  will  materially  add  to  the 
chances  of  your  letters  being  re- 
ceived by  the  salesmen.  Here  are 
four  sugK'estions  which  I  would 
like'  to  offer  to  that  endj  no  doubt 
there  are  many  others: 

1.  Use  large  red  omnibup  envelopes 
for  sending  oiit  mail  to  the  Ealesmen — 


envelopes  which  will  stick  out  beyond 
the  unassorted  mail  on  the  botel  desk 
so  that  the  salesman  can  spot  it  at  a 
glance.  These  signal  envelopes  often 
prevent  the  misfiling  of  letters  by  hotel 
clerks,  for  even  if  the  clerk  does  put 
them  in  the  wrong  box,  the  salesman 
will  be  quick  to  see  it. 

2.  It  is  a  good  idea,  to  print  on  the 
envelope  something  to  the  effect  that 
the  salesman  is  a  representative  of  your 
concern.  This  impresses  the  mail  clerk 
that  he  is- handling  an  important  com- 
niiinication,  and  identifies  the  salesman 
with  the  hotel  management. 

3.  Number  each  omnibus  envelope 
consecutively  as  it  is  sent  out  so  that 
the  salesman  can  tell  at  once  whether 
he  has  missed  any  other  letters.  For 
example,  when  he  gets  envelope  No.  27 
he  knows  that  he  missed  No.  26,  be- 
cause the  last  envelope  he  received  was 
No.  25.  This  information  gives  him 
an  opportunity  to  wire  his. last  stopping 

?Iace  and  have  the  misaing  letter  sent 
or  ward. 

4.  Use  a  double  return  address  on 

envelopes  where  the  salesman  does  not 
return  to  the  home  or  branch  office,  but 
goes  home  week-ends.  The  return  ad- 
dress, in  the  upper  left-hand  corner 
should  carry  the  salesman's  home  ad- 
dress, so  that  if  he  misses  the  letter  it 
will  be  forwarded  to  his  home  instead 
of  traveling  all  the  way  back  to  the 
home  office.  The  company  return  ad- 
dress should  be  inserted  in  smaller  type 
in  the  lower  left-hand  corner,  to  be 
used  only  if  letter  is  unclaimed  at  ad- 
dress shown  in  upper  left-hand  corner. 

"Another  thing:  Make  it  easy 
for  the  salesman  to  reply  to  your 
letters.  You  should  remember 
that  salesmen  do  not  have  a  fiock 
of  stenographers  sitting  around 
waiting  for  them  to  speak  as  you 
have.  Most  of  their  letters  have 
to  be  hand  tooled.  Therefore, 
frame  your  letters  so  that  a 
'Yes'  or  'No'  notation  on  the 
margin  is  sufficient.  If  the  letter 
is  a  general  one,  and  it  is  your 
desire  to  have  each  salesman 
acknowledge  receipt,  use  a  per- 
forated acknowledgment  coupon 
at  the  bottom  of  the  letterhead, 
so  that  all  the  salesman  has  to  do 
is  to  tear  it  off  and  mail  it  back. 

"In  this  connection  J  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  some 
of  the  special  salesman's  letter 
heads  in  use,  designed  to  con- 
serve al  salesman's  energy  and 
time.  A  very  good  letterhead  of 
this  kind  is  that  used  by  the  Pills- 
bury  Flour  Mills.  The  left  half 
of  the  letterhead  is  given  over  to 
the  letter,  and  the  right  half  is 
for  the  answer."  /.  C.  Aspley  be- 
fore the  Direct  Advertising  As- 
sociation C^onvf^n(t^^§Miago. 
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Circulars  and  Paper 
Conservation 

New  York,  Oct.  17,  1918. 
Editor  of  Printers'  Ink; 

In  your  issue  of  October  3  on  page 
109  you  tave  an  article  headed  "Re- 
duction of  Paper  in  House-Organs." 
Please  note  the  statement  in  the  first 
sentence  of  the  second  paragraph  and 
that  especially  in  regard  to  the  ahsence 
of  intention  to  reduce  the  tonnage  of 
papers  which  could  be  used  in  circulariz- 
ing. 

I  'am  interested  m  this  matter  be- 
cause the  absence  of  action  as  stated 
by  you  in  your  article,  is  directly  con- 
trary to  the  action  actually  taken  by  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Division  of  the  War 
Industries  Board  in  a  letter  signed  "E. 
O.  Merchant"  and  directed  to  the  man 
in  charge  of  the  Direct  Mail  conven- 
tion held  last  week  in  Chicago. 

In  other  words,  I  am  endeavoring  if  I 
can,  to  find  out  just  what  their  inten- 
tions are  in  regard  to  the  tonnage  re- 
duction of  paper  for  use  in  circulariz- 
ing, 

I  shall  appreciate  your  assistance 
along  the  above  lines  if  I  can  get  it. 

T.  S.  W. 

NO  orders  or  regulations  with 
respect  to  circulars  have  been 
issued  by  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Section  and  by  reason  of  the  ob- 
vious complexity  of  the  subject 
the  officials  express  hope  that  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  lay  down 
hard  and  fast  rules  as  in  ^e  case 
of  catalogues  and  calendars, 
though  they  admit  that  this  may 
be  necessary  unless  the  situation 
improves.  For  this  reason  it  is 
necessary  to  attempt  to  indicate 
the  attitude  at  the  War  Industries 
Board  by  first-hand  expressions 
of  the  officials  in  charge  rather 
than  by  quotation  of  any  specific 
ruling  or  form  letter  of  which 
there  is  none.. 

Some  weeks  ago  a  represen- 
tative of  Printers'  Ink  was  told 
that  it  was  not  contemplated  to 
bring  pressure  to  bear  for  cur- 
tailment of  circularizing  because 
it  was  felt  that  this  end  would 
be  attained  in  a  measure  by  the 
limitations  that  have  been  placed 
upon  the  weights  of  paper  that 
may  be  manufactured  and  by  the 
serious  falHng  off  in  the  demand 
for  job  printing  which  was  re- 
ported from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. There  enters  into  the  situa- 
tion, too,  the  element  of  consid- 
eration which  Director  Donnelley 


thinks  should  be  shown  to  a  busi- 
ness house  that  is  making  use  of 
trade  literature  to  release  sales- 
men or  other  employees  for  more 
essential  service,  even  though 
there  has  not  been  such  employ- 
ment of  printed  matter  in  the 
past. 

Answering,' however,  on  Octo--- 
ber  22,  a  specific  question  such  as 
is  propounded  by  our  corre- 
spondent as  to  whether  tonnage 
curtailment  is  desired  in  the  case 
of  circulars,  the  officials  state 
that  their  sentiment  is  that  the 
advertiser  should,  for  his  own 
good  and  with  the  hope  of  hold- 
ing down  paper  prices,  arrange 
to  curtail  his  circular  tonnage 
about  25  per  cent,  unless  there 
are  exceptional  circumstances  why 
he  should  not.  He  may  not  deem 
it  wise  to  use  any  lighter  weight 
paper  than  he  has  used  in  the 
past,  and  of  course  if  the  weight 
he  is  using  is  within  the  maxi- 
mum prescribed  he  does  not  need 
to  use  lighter  stock;  but  the  feel- 
ing is  that  with  paper  demand,  in 
the  various  classes,  running  from 
one  and  one-half  to  three  times 
current  production  the  circularizer 
should  under  such  drctimstances 
curtail  his  editions. 

But  if  in  the  above  inquiry  "just 
what  their  intentions  are"  means 
whether  or  not  a  formal  order  h 
coming,  it  can  only  be  stated  that 
the  officials  themselves  do  not 
know  at  this  stage  whether  or 
not  this  will  be  necessary  or  how 
soon,  if  at  all,  such  action  might 
be  taken.  It. will  all  depend,  they 
say.  on  the 'conditions  that  develop 
in  tiie  paper  market. — [Ed.  Print- 
ers' Ink. 


Publishers   and  Advertising 

Men  Win  at  Elections 

Early  returns  from  Tuesday|s  elec- 
tions indicate  that  the  following  as- 
pirants for  office  have  all  been  elected: 
Governor  Walter  E.  Edge,  of  the  Dor- 
land  Advertising  Agency,  Atlantic  City, 
as  U.  S.  Senator  from  New  Jersey;  Ar- 
thur Capper,  publisher  of  the  Capper 
Publications,  Topeka.  as  U.  S.  Senator 
from  Kansas;  S.  R.  McKelvte,  publisher 
of  the  Nebraska  Farmer,  Oamaha,  as 
Governor  of  Nebraska;  Medill  McCor- 
mick,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  as  U.  S. 
Senator  from  Illinofs:  H.  J.  Allen,  of  the 
Wichita  Beacon,  as  GowMior  of  Kansas. 

Hosted  by  Google 


FOR  SALE 

200,000  Circulation 
for  $5.84  Daily 

We  have  For  snic  an  illuminated  bulletin  in  one  of  tl 
M  prominent  locations  in  the  United  States. 

This  bultettn.  20  by  34  feet,  is  on  liie  roof  ci  a  one-stoi 
ildtng  at  the  comer  of  Fifth  Avenue  (Pittsbui^ 'S  prii 
al  street)  and  Wylie  Avenue* 

Tlie  price  is  $1 75  per  month—twelve  months'  contract- 
d  dkts  inchides  complete  rq>ainting  with-^i^^e  of  cop 
sign,  etc.,  at  the  end  of  six  months.  Illuminated  fra 
sk  tmtil  niidnieht.  with  rebate  for  lightle^  nudits. 
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Australian  Economic 
Ambassador    to  Study 
Our  Markets  . 


Question  of  How  United  States 
May  Supplant  German  Manu- 
facturers in  South  Seas  Empire 
Being  Studied  —  Manufactured 
Goods  Will  Be  Chiefly  Wanted 
— Potential  Market  Is  Attractive 


AUSTRALIA  is  looking  to  the 
United  States  tentatively  as 
a  market  to  take  the  place  of  Ger- 
many in  the  years  to  come.  In 
order  to  sound  out  the  situation 
here  and  its  possibilities  as  af- 
fecting her  economic  position,  the 
Australian  Federal  Government 
recently  dispatched  to  this  coun- 
try H.  Y.  Braddon,  head  of  the 
great  woo!  banking  firm  of  Dal- 
gety  &  Company,  a  member  of  the 
Upper  House  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Parliament,  and  a  lecturer 
on  economics  at  the  University 
of  Sydney. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Braddon's 
mission  is  broad,  and  is  chiefly 
concerned  with  sizing  up  the  op- 
portunities for  commercial  reci- 
procity between  the  two  countries. 

Before  the  war  England  enjoyed 
the  bulk  of  the  trade  with  Aus- 
tralia in  manufactured  goods. 
Australia  is  mainly  a  pastoral 
country,  and  its  products  for  ex- 
port consist  of  bulk  food  and  raw 
materials,  as  wool,  wheat,  meat, 
butter,  etc.  In  return  for  these 
products  she  imported  manufac- 
tured goods.  She  has  not  thus 
far  manufactured  for  export  to 
any  material  extent. 

The  war  has  necessarily  de- 
veloped a  tendency  for  all  re- 
mote countries  to  become  more 
nearly  self-sufficient,  and  it  has 
stimulated  manufacture  to  some 
extent  in  Australia.  But  the  en- 
forced seclusion,  due  to  lack  of 
ships,  cannot  last  long  after  peace 
and  Australia  is  now  prospecting 
for  her  place  in  the  economic  re- 
adjustment coming. 

A  certain  questioning  about 
America's  attitude  on  the  war  ex- 
isted in  Australia  before  our  en- 
try into  the  war,  but  this  has  now 


altogether  disappeared,  according 
to  Mr.  Braddon.  And  while  Great 
Britain  will  naturally  continue  to 
hold  first  place  as  a  give-and-take 
market  with  the  South  Seas  Em- 
pire, Australia  has  a  surplus  of 
raw  products  that  "the  tight  little 
island"  cannot  itself  absorb,  and  it 
is  to  find  outlets  on  a  basis  of  mu- 
tual advantage  for  these  products 
that  Mr.  Braddon  is  now  in  this 
country.  As  a  matter  of  national 
sentiment,  Australia  would  natur- 
ally prefer  to  exchange  with  other 
than  countries  with  which  her 
allies  are  at  war.  As  a  matter  of 
business  expediency,  America  is 
nearer  to  her  physically  than  Eu- 
rope. It  is  natural  that  she 
should,  then,  study  the  market  sit- 
uation here  with  an  eye  to  the  fu- 
ture. 

At  the  same  time,  her  economic 
ambassador  is  watching  carefully 
questions  of  reciprocity  and  mat- 
ters of  tariff  occupy  an  important 
position  in  his  studies. 

The  United  States  has  a  tariff 
commission  at  work  on  a  new  and 
scientific  tariff.  Whether  this 
commission  is  considering  the 
phases  of  international  reciprocity, 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  is 
to  watch  these  things  that  Aus- 
tralia now  has  her  commissioner 
here. 

As  for  thfe  classes  of  manufac- 
tured goods  that  will  continue  to 
be  most  in  demand,  Mr.  Braddon 
classifies  them  roughly  as  wearing 
apparel  and  metal  goods,  such  as 
machinery,  autos,  tools,  etc.  Eng- 
land cannot  supply  all  of  these 
commodities  that  are  needed,  and 
will  be  needed. 

In  1917  Australia  with  a  popu- 
lation of  5,000,000  bought  $65,- 
000,000  worth  of  goods  in  this 
country.  This  was  $9,000,000  more 
than  Brazil  bought,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  24,000,000;  and  $21,000,000 
more  than  Chile  with  about  the 
same  population. 

While  the  market  in  Australia  is 
not  great,  it  is  a  highly  condeiised 
market,  most  of  the  population  be- 
ing centered  in  the  towns  on  the 
coast.  Moreover,  it  is  a  market 
of  good  average  buying  power, 
because  wealth  is  evenly  distri- 
buted. 
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Not  Unpatriotic 
to  Eat  Candy,  Says 
Advertising 

Manufacturing  Confectioners  of 
Southern  California  and  Arizona 
Use  Advertising  to  Educate  Pub- 
lic— Show  the  Small  Proportion 
of  Sugar  That  Goes  Into  Making 
of  Candy 


THE  educational  campaign  of 
the  Oregon  candy  manufac- 
turers, briefly  described  in  the 
August  l5th  issue  of  Printers' 
Ink,  is  spreading  down  the  coast. 
The  confectionery  industry  of 
Southern  California  and  Arizona 
is  now  advertising  to  counteract 
the  prevailing  impression  that  too 
much  sugar  goes  into  the  manu- 
facture of  candy,  while  households 
of  all  the  country  are  on  strict 
rations. 

The  California-Oregon  cam- 
paign is  entirely  separate  from 
the  one  in  Oregon  and  different 
copy  is  being  used.  According 
to  H.  W.  L.  Gardiner,  however, 
whose  agency  in  Los  Angeles  is 
conducting  the  advertising,  both 
drives  are  part  of  a  general  scheme 
of  informative  advertising  to  be 
undertaken  by  confectioners  in 
many  parts  of  the  country. 

The  advertising  is  appear iiig 
once  a  week  for  ten  weeks  in 
every  daily  newspaper  of  South- 
ern California  and  Arizona.  "The 
Truth  About  Candy"  appears  as 
a  side  head  in  each  piece  of  copy, 
and  this,  in  brief,  summarizes  the 
information  the  manufacturers  are 
aiming  to  give. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States 
Food  Administration  endorses  the 
consumption  of  candy  in  moder- 
ate quantities  is  made  much  of  in 
the  advertising;  also  that  the  in- 
Srt^diciits  comlnned  with  sugar  in 
the  making  of  candy — chocolate, 
milk,  corn  syrup,  honey,  mil';, 
fruits,  raisins,  etc. — all  have  their 
nutritive  value. 

"The  U.  S.  Food  Administra- 
tion allots  the  candy  manufactur- 
ers a  fixed  amount  of  sugar,"  says 
one  advertisement.  "You  can  see 
how  small  it  is,  now,  when  we 


tell  you  that  if  distributed  to  the 
people  direct  it  would  only 
amount  to  one-third  of  a  pound 
per  person  each  month. 

"But  this  sugar  is  used  with  sci- 
entific accuracy  in  combination 
with  nuts,  fruits  and  other  ingre- 
dients to  produce  much  more  pure, 
wholesome  candy. 

"Part  of  that  candy,  wherever 
you  see  it  offered  for  sale,  is 
yours.  Eat  what  you  like,  in  mod- 
eration, or  show  your  patriotism 
by  sending  it  to  some  soldier  boy." 

Another  one  of  the  series  states 
that  under  normal  conditions  seven 
pounds  out  of  the  eighty- four 
pounds  of  sugar  used  every  year 
by  each  person  in  this  country 
goes  into  candy-making.  Now, 
however,  this  allowance  has-been 
cut  squarely  in  two. 

The  campaign  started  October  4 
and  already  some  of  its  educa- 
tional effects  are  apparent  News- 
papers had  been  receiving  letters 
in  considerable  numbers  from 
readers  who  could  not  understand 
why  the  candy  industry  should  be 
allowed  to  go  on.  The  newspa- 
pers had  no  real  reason  to  give, 
before  this  advertising  began  to 
appear,  but  now  they  can  tell  just 
how  much  sugar  is  tiius  consumed 
and  that  it  isn't  "wasted,"  any- 
way. 

This  is  merely  an  indirect  re- 
sult, however.  The  chief  benefit, 
it  is  expected,  will  come  from  the 
public  informing  itself  on  the  sit- 
uation by  a  first-hand  reading  of 
the  advertisements. 


Chicago  Advertising  Men  Help 
Draft  Machinery 

A  Selective  Service  Committei?,  to 
expedite  the  classification  of  drafted  ad- 
vertising men  of  the  city,  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce.  This  plan  of  co-operatitig 
witli  the  District  Exemption  Board  of 
Northern  Illinois  has  the  approval  of 
Provost  Marsha!  General  Crowder.  The 
duty  of  the  committee  is  to  pass  upon 
all  occupational  claims  '  for  deferred 
classification. 

Ernest  I.  Mitchell,  of  Mallory,  Mit- 
chell &  Faust,  Inc.,  is  chairtna.D  of  the 
committee,  the  other  members  being  Ho- 
mer J.  Buckley,  of  the  Bticliley -Dement 
Company;  H.  E.  Meyers,  of  Erwin  & 
Wasey  Company,  and  R.  G.  Marshall, 
of  the  Robt.  G.  Marshall  Letter  Com- 
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Foreign  Trade  Opportunities  That 
Stare  America  in  the  Face 

Desperate  Competition  From  Europeap  Nations  Certain — Some  of  Our 
Laws  and  Methods  That  Should  Be  Scrapped 


THE  great  new  opportunities 
which  America  faces  in  for- 
eign trade  were  brought  out  in 
several  ways  at  the  Ninth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  American  Ex- 
port Manufacturers'  Association 
held'  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New 
York,  October  30  and  31. 

These  new  opportunities,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  fully  taken  advan- 
tage of,  unless  American  manu- 
facturers drop  their  former  in- 
difference, and  unless  they  put  in- 
to the  development  of  their  for- 
eign trade,  the  initiative  and  foyce 
which  they  employ  in  developing 
domestic  trade.  Many  practices 
which  formerly  were  instrumental 
in  securing  some  share  of  the  for- 
eign markets  for  American  goods 
will  need  to  be  scrapped,  if  Amer- 
ica is  to  meet  the  intense  com- 
petition which  will  be  furnished 
by  the  European  nations. 

Representative  manufacturers 
and  experts  examined  the  ques- 
tions of  Government  co-operation; 
of  the  revision  of  our  trade-marks 
as  applied  to  foreign  fields;  of 
the  use  of  the  great  new  fleet  of 
ships  which  is  now  building. 

Opposition  was  expressed  by 
some  of  the  speakers  to  the  Gov- 
ernment control  of  shipping  after 
the_  war.  Several  speakers  de- 
scribed how  our  present  trade- 
mark laws  fall  short  of  the  ideal.  ' 
and  suggested  changes  that  should 
be  made,  ; 

The  convention  adopted  several 
important  resolutions,  one  of 
which  urged  upon  Congress  the 
necessity  of  establishing  in  for- 
eign countries,  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date,  agencies  to  study  com- 
mercial conditions  and  furnish  the 
Government  information  that  will 
be  of  assistance  to  American  ■ 
manufacturers  in  developing  a 
market  for  their  products. 

Another  resolution  pledged  the 
members  of  the  association  to 
lend  every  possible  assistance  in 
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the  rehabilitation  of  France  when 
peace  is  declared.  In  connection 
with  financing  export  business 
-from  the  United  States  prompt 
attention,  the  resolution  continues, 
should  be  given  to :  1.  Co-operation 
with  such  agencies  as  will  quickly 
make  available  proper  and  ade- 
quate credit  information  on  for- 
eign buyers ;  2.  Development  of 
the  use  of  dollar  acceptances  of 
.American  banking  institutions 
given  for  purchases  of  American 
vgoods  upon  the  authorization  of 
foreign  buyers  or  their  local 
banks ;  3.  Broadening  the  market 
for  American  dollar,  bank  and 
trade  acceptances,  through  the 
encouragement  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  through  propa- 
ganda; 4,  Assisting  in  every  way 
possible  the  study  of  foreign  lan- 
guages and  financial  customs  on 
the  part  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
members  of  each  American  bank- 
ing and  exporters*  organization; 
5.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  asso- 
ciation that  the  present  facilities 
of  American  banking  institutions 
are  ample  to  finance  our  present 
and  future  foreign  trade  and  that 
full  development  of  these  facilities 
can  be  accomplished  only  through 
a  complete  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  financial  management 
of  export  houses  of  the  very  com- 
plete advantages  now  provided  by 
law  for  their  benefit.  The  im- 
portance of  establishing  at  once 
adequate  courses  of  instruction  in 
preparation  for  foreign  service 
was  also  urged. 

COMMERCIAL  REaPRQClTY 
BECOMMENDED 

Other  resolutions  besought  Con- 
gress to  give  careful  attention  to 
foreign  trade  measures  already  in 
the  making  in  France,  Great  Brit- 
ain and  elsewhere,  and  to  encour- 
age by  its  influence  co-operation 
for  commercial  reciprocity.  The 
association  recordedHts  belief  tJuit 
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LOOK  at  a  firm's 
stationery,  at  their 
advertising  matter  and  draw  ^ 
your  own  conclusions  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  do 
business. 

The  quality  of  paper  is  an  index  to  the  character  of  the 
house  and  is  of  vital  importance  in  modern  business 
building.  When  your  printing  is  "beyond  criticism"  it 
means  that  you  have  exercised  good  judgment  in  the 
selection  of  your  paper. 

Take  a  sample  of  PILGRIM  BOND— examine  It  closely 
■ — test  it  for  crispness,  crackle  and  strength  and  compare 
it  with  any  other  bond  paper  of  the  same  price.  We 
have  a  preconceived  idea  that  such  a  comparison  will 
lead  to  its  choice. 

PILGRIM  BOND  has  all  the  essentials  for  a  first-class 
job  and  the  low  price  will  enable  you  to  quote  "prices 
as  usual." 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Rcjiiesl 

Eastern  Manufacturing  Company 

General  Saks  Office 

501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Mills 
Bangor ,  Maine 
Lincoln,  Maine 


Western  Sales  Office 
1223  Conway  Building 
Chicago,  111. 
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"conceived— 
not  fabricated" 

^Gerald  Stanley  Lee  might  well  have 
had  Farm  Life  in  his  mind  when  he 
used  that  phrase. 

^  Mechanical  men  mean  the  same  thing 
when  they  speak  of  a  machine  as  being 
Built,  rather  than  Assembled. 

^  There  is  a  unity,  a  wholeness,  a  coher- 
ence, a  motif — an  appealing  strain  of 
cheerfulness,  of  human  sjTnpathy  and 
helpfulness  —  that  runs  unbrokenly 
through  Farm  Life  from  the  first  page 
to  the  last. 

If  you  suspect  the  soundness  of  my 
judgment  about  the  matter,  I  ask  you 
to  look  through  the  paper  yourself. 

^Even  a  brief  reading,  I  believe,  will 
show  you  why  Farm  Life  has  won  its 
way  into  the  hearts  of  its  readers, 

C|Farm  Life  folks  just  naturally  like 
Farm  Life — and  their  liking  extends 
across  column  to  the  ads. 

Rrmljfe 

C.  A.  TAYLOR.  Publisher  SPENCER,  INDIANA 

,  AdTertiain^  RepreMntattvM 
JOHN  M.  BRANHAM  CO. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  ST.  LOUIS 

Mallara  BoUtUng  Brmuwid  Buildmg  Qienieal  Bnildini 

DETROIT  ATLANTA 
Kruge  Buildkii  Caoiiler  Btnldms 
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the  emergency  fleet  now  built  and 
building  should  be  made  the  basis 
of  an  American  merchant  marine 
after  it  has  served  its  military  pur- 
pose; that  when  these  vessels  are 
ready  for  commercial  use  they 
should  be  released  for  "  private 
ownership  and  operation  upon 
suitable  terms ;  that  in  view  of 
their  unprecedented  cost,  capital 
charges  should  be  written  down 
to  meet  the  cost  of  building  for- 
eign owned  ships  with  which 
they  must  compete ;  that  a  further 
reduction  of  capital  charges 
should  be  made  to  offset  the  dif- 
ferences in  labor  and  other  operat- 
ing costs  created  by  the  differ- 
ences in  navigation  laws  here  and 
abroad ;  that  when  these  adjust- 
ments have  been  made  competi- 
tion between  private  American 
ship  owners  should  be  encour- 
aged, and  provisions  should  be 
made  by  Congress  for  the  develop- 
ment and  extension  of  port  and 
terminal  facilities  for  American 
ships  at  home  and  abroad. 

PROSPERITY    FOR   ALL  IS    TO  BE 
SOUGHT 

In  his  annual  address  at  the 
opening  session  of  the  conven- 
tion. President  George  E.  Smith, 
of  the  Royal  Typewriter  Com- 
pany, after  reviewing  the  work  of 
the  year  turned  his  attention  to 
the  problems  of  the  immediate' 
future. 

"During  the  coming  months," 
he  said,  "there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  the  United 
States  will  set  upon  the  tre- 
mendous business  of  determining 
the  basis  for  all  future  com- 
merce. No  man  can  now  foresee 
how  extensive  will  be  the  adjust- 
ments which  must  come,  but  there 
is  common  agreement  that  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  country 
an^  the  well  being  of  the  world 
may  well  depend  upon  how  wisely 
and  how  well  the  men  of  different 
nations  -counsel  together  upon  the 
new  order  which  peace  will 
usher  in. 

"We  do  not  seek  to  extend  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  at  the  expense  of  those  na- 
tions with  whom  we  have  fought 


shoulder  to  shoulder  for  human 
happiness. 

"We  desire  the  United  States 
to  be  prosperous,  but  prosperous 
as  part  of  a  prosperous  world. 

"  We  desire  to. increase  Amer- 
ica's exports,  but,  in  doing  this, 
we  recognize  that  any  permanent 
expansion  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  commercial  progress  of 
the  nations  which  buy  our  prod- 
ucts. 

"We  make  no  secret  plans  for 
the  exploitation  of  other  peoples, 
but  take  counsel  together  in  public 
upon  the  best  methods  for  meet- 
ing the  world's  demands  for  those 
things  which  the  United  States, 
because  of  its  natural  aptitudes, 
can  make  better  or  cheaper  than 
any  other  country. 

"When,  therefore,  we  speak  of 
foreign  trade  in  this  convention, 
we  speak  of  it  as  international 
trade,  as  an  interchange  of  com- 
modities and  wealth  among  all  the 
.countries  of  tiie  world  which  will 
make  for  human  progress." 

"Financing  Our  Foreign  Opera- 
tions After  the  War"  was  the 
general  topic  of  several  papers 
presented  at  the  afternoon  session 
on  Tuesday.  Lewis  E,  Pearson, 
president  of  the  Irving  National 
Bank,  sketched  the  main  features 
of  the  financial  problem  in  its. 
application  to  foreign  trade.  Va- 
rious phases  of  the  subject  were 
,  then  taken  up  by  representative 
bankers. 

In  discussing  "Foreign  Credit 
Facilities,"  J.  H.  Tregoc,  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Association 
of  Credit  Men,  said  that  measure- 
ments of  a  credit  risk  are  charac- 
ter, capacity  and  capital.  To  de- 
termine whether  or  not  a  foreign 
buyer  is  able  to  redeem  his  prom- 
ise and  make  the  credit  granted 
to  him  safe,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
information  about  'his  financial 
abilities,  either  in  the  way  of  re- 
ports compiled  for  the  purpose, 
through  agencies  in  the  field  for 
just  such  work,  or  direct  from  the 
buyer. 

Through  the  aid  of  the  State 
Department  and  the  Department 
of  Commerce  we  should  be  able 
to  secure  information  about  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  produc- 
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tion  of  foreign  countries  wliere 
our  goods  have  been  sold  or  will 
be  sold;  what  conditions  affect 
the  abilities  o£  merchants  to  buy 
and  to  pay;  what  characteristics 
must  be  looked  for  in  order  to 
determine  the  several  features  of 
a  risk;  in  what  form  and  manner 
buyers  can  be  approached  for  the 
information  needed  in  determining 
whether  or  not  a  credit  is  rea- 
sonably safe.  Producers  will 
never  be  offered  such  attractive 
opportunities  for  selling  their 
goods  in  foreign  countries  as  will 
be  open  to  them  after  peace  is 
declared.  Co-operation  has  buitt 
up  the  structure  of  our  domestic 
credit  system  and  is  making  it 
possible  for  us  to  transact  busi- 
ness beyond  the  conception  of  our 
forefathers,  and  co-operation  will 
do  a  similar  service  in  establish- 
ing our  foreign  trade. 

The  importance  of  education 
for  foreign  trade  service  was 
emphasized  in  several  of  the 
addresses.  W.  W.  Nichols,  of 
the  AUis-Chalmers  Manufacturing 
Co.,  maintained  that  the  educa- 
tion of  public  opinion  is  first  in 
■  importance  because  public  opin- 
ion will  shape  Federal  legislation 
that  will  make  or  break  the  export 
business. 

H.  E.  Cole,  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  York,  in  telling 
how  young  men  can  be  trained 
for  foreign  trade,  asserted  that 
"we  must  go  back  of  the  college 
into  the  high  school  and  sow  the 
seeds  of  at  least  complacent  en- 
durance of  the  idea  of  emigra- 
tion to  foreign  countries  to  carry 
on  America's  foreign  trade." 

"Patents  and  Trade-marks"  was 
the  subj  ect  discussed  by  four 
speakers. .  Charles  W.  Beaver,  of 
the  Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing 
Company,  asserted  that  if  an  ar- 
ticle possesses  sufficient  merit  to 
justify  its  exploitation  in  another 
country  it  usually  has  become 
known  in  its  home  country  by  its 
brand,  and  the  very  first  step  in 
the  plans  for  foreign  sale  should 
be  the .  protection  of  this  brand. 
The  trade  or  "chop"  mark  may 
guarantee  quality  and  service  in 
any  part  of  the  world  and  is  there- 
fore   most    important.     In  this 


country  a  trade-mark  must  be 
used  before  it  is  registered,  but 
in  certain  foreign  countries  it 
must  be  registered  first.  Mr. 
Beaver  maintained  that  the  mark, 
"Made  in  U.  S.  A.,"  should  be 
used  only  to  indicate  the  country 
of  origin  and  should  in  no  way 
supplant  the  distinctive  brand  or 
trade-mark  of  an  individual  man- 
ufacturer. 

Dr.  Francis  E.  Stewart,  of  the 
H.  K.  Mulford  Co,,  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  function 
of  a  trade-mark  is  not  to  confer 
upon  the  manufacturer  the  ex- 
clusive right  either  to  manufacture 
the  goods  or  to  control  the  name 
o  f  the  goods,  but  to  stimulate 
legitimate  competition  in  the  man- 
ufacture and  sale  of  the  article 
upon  which  the  trade-mark  is 
branded.  What  most  inventors 
want  is  a  perpetual  monopoly  and 
not  the  seventeen-year  monopoly 
now  granted  under  our  patent 
laws.  If  such  a  system  was 
adopted  it  would  foster  a  mo- 
nopoly and  autocracy  far  more 
dangerous  to  the  prosperity  and 
peace  of  the  world  than  any  au- 
tocratic system  the  German  Huns 
ever  dreamed  of. 

But  important  as  the  above 
subjects  arc,  the  greatest  interest 
developed  during  the  convention 
was  manifested  in  the  papers  pre- 
sented upon  the  Depaitment  of 
Commerce  and  the  development 
of  a  merchant  marine  that  would 
be  a  credit  to  the  country.  B.  S. 
Cutler,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
explained  the  scope  and  work  of 
the  bureau.  Its  efficiency  was 
handicapped,  he  said,  by  inade- 
quate appropriations  and  salary 
limitations  that  prevented  the  em- 
ployment of  the  highest  grade  of 
experts,  or  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  commercial  attaches.  Of  the 
latter  the  department  has  only 
eleven,  while  Canada  is  to  have 
twenty-three  under  the  name  of 
resident  trade  commissioners,  and 
the  United  Kingdom  twenty-seven. 
The  foreign  technical  service  must 
be  reinforced  and  organized  by  a 
force  at  Washington  that  can  test 
work  for  scientific  accuracy,  unify 
it,  tabulate  it  for  comparison  with 
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A  New  Source  of  Wealth  for 
Western  Canada 

TIMB  brings  changes.  Tbe  "NortJi  West  Territories"  once  EUpported  nothing 
but  buffaltf.  Then  th^  became  Tsat  train  fields.  Now  they  are  fotog  strong 
in  datrjlnir  and  cattle  raising.  The  strides  v^idh  the  Prorineeg  of  Manitoba, 
Saskatchenan  and  Alberta  hSiTe  made  In  the  cattle  and  dairy  Industry  are 
astonishing  to  one  ivhn  hai  not  follcwed  thii  phase  of  Western  dOTelopment.  Weston 
Canada  bum-r  if  soi[j  In  British  Columbia  and  Ontario.  It  la  shipped  In  InereaalnB 
Quantities  to  the  Ar.tipodea  and  to  Britain.  It  la  maKing  a  reputation  as  great  as 
■'No.  IN 


Northern  Wheat.' 


WESTERN  CANADA 


1916 

1917 

Percentase 

Milch  Cows 

Milch  Cows 

Increase 

795,797 

884,441 

11.13 

Beef  Cattle 

Beef  Cattle 

1,928,844 

2,423,990 

25.6% 

Horses 

Horses 

1,806,270 

1,928,793 

Swine 

Swine 

1^340,179 

1,479,188 

10.37% 

Total 

Total 

Live  Stock 

Live  Stock 

.'394,99':  ,000 

748,071,000 

35.73% 

It  mas  seem  a  far  cry  from  YOUR  busi- 
ness to  Live  Stock — but  is  it?  Dnn't 
these  figures  show  more  conclusiTely  than 
volumes  of  words  how  Western  Canada  is 
rarying  her  Interests,  increasing  fier 
wealth,  multiplfing  her  buying  power? 
CtmsequMitly  the  advertising  of  your 
goods  should  appear  regularly  and  prom- 
inently in  the  [out  Farm  Papers  pub- 
lished circulated  and  read  in.  Weatem 
Canara,  the  names  oT  ivhloh  are  ap- 
pwded  to  this  advertisement. 
Because— ES%  of  Western  Canadians  are 
farmers. 


Because — tiie  greatest  proportion  of  re- 
tall  stores  in  the  West  cater  to  and  sub- 
sist on  their  "farm  trade." 

BecaLisc — these  tour  Journals  cover  the 
agricultural  population  of  Western  Can- 
ada (the  65%)  "like  a  blanket." 

Because — no  matter  what  you  make  or 
sell — the  Western  fanner  can  afford  to 
buy  It. 

Start  advertising  in  the  Canadian  West 
THIS  PALL.  Don't  neglect  this  great 
market  any  longer. 


If  you  desire  further  information  write  any  or  all  of  these  Journals. 
■  Or  ask  your  Advertising  Agency  for  facts  and  flgures.    The  future  ex- 
pansion of  ycur  business  Ilea  in  Western  Canada. 

The  Farm  Papers  of  Western  Canada 


Fanner's  AdFocate 

(Weekly)  Winnipeg 
Member  A.  B.  C. 


Grain  Growers'  Guide 

(Weekly)  Winnipeg, 
Member  A.  B.  C. 


Canadian  Threshennan  and  Farmer 

(Monthly)  Winnipeg, 
Member  A.  B.  C. 


Nor'- West  Farmer 

(Semi- Monthly)  Winnipeg, 
Member  A.  B.  C. 
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Meyercord  Genuine  Decalcomania  Signs  not 
only  help  you  keep  your  name  before  the  pub- 
lic in  a  most,  attractive  and  impressive  jnan- 
ner,  but  they  enable  you  to  comply  with  the 

Government  request  to  save  paper. 

They  conserve  paper  and 
advertising  dollars,  too 

Meyercord  Signs  once  "put"  stay  "put" — they 
are  not  easily  discarded,  nor  can  they  be 
thrown  about  or  away,  as  is  often  the  case 
with  ordinary  printed  matter.  The  oil  paint 
colors  are  transferred  direct  to  the  glass ;  and 
like  ariislic  hand-paiTitcd  window  signs  they 
are  appreciated  by  the  dealer  because  they  are 
never  in  tlie  way- — and  they  stay  bright,  clean 
and  attractive.  Consequently  there  is  no 
waste  of  paper — no  waste  of  effort — no  waste 
of  circulation,  and  no  wasted  advertising  dol- 
lars. 

Meyercord  Genuine  Decalcomania  Signs  are  used  by 
all  leading  national  advertisers — ^yet  they  are  siiited 
both  in  price  and  effectiveness  to  the  use  of  small 
advertisets,  as  welL 

Write  today  far  samples  and  full  particulars. 
The  Meyercord  Co.,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg,,CIuc^o 

MEYERCORD 

Genuine  Decalcomania 

Window  Signs 
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previous  data,  attach  correct  con- 
clusions and  put  it  into  readable 
form  for  our  merchants.  The  bu- 
reau needs  highly  competent  sta- 
tisticians, economists,  commodity 
specialists,  customs  experts,  etc. 
Last  year  the  bureau  was  allowed 
only  $550,000.  This  year  the_  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  has  asked 
for  $1,450,000. 

A  Bureau  of  Industrial  Practice 
should  be  established  to  give  aid 
along  industrial  lines.  Its  composi- 
tion has  been  suggested  as  follows : 

1.  A  Division  of  Shop  Practice. 
Machinery  and  artisan  methods 
here  and  abroad  can  be  studied, 
measured,  compared  and  published 
to  the  infinite  advantage  of  shop 
executives,  since  most  of  us  never 
progress  beyond  the  limit  of  our 
own  originality. 

2.  A  Division  of  Material  Val- 
uation. The  original  sources,  the 
handling  and  grades  of  foreign 
and  domestic  materials  are  seldom 
thoroughly  understood  by  the 
user ;  often  he  buys  in  a  rising 
market  at  prices  made  up  he 
knows  not  how,  although  he  may 
have  bargained  hard.  Neither 
does  he  know  the  available 
stocks. 

3.  A  Division  of  Information 
on  .International  Water  and  Rail 
Ways.  A  traffic  adviser  to  com- 
merce and  for  coWtmerce,  an  ad- 
vocate in  favor  of  proper  trade 
routes  could  render  great  service. 

4.  A  Division  of  Distribution 
Economy.  The  development  o  f 
sensible  delivery  methods  would 
cut  down  overhead  expense  to  a 
substantial  extent. 

5.  A  Division  of  Cost  Finding 
Methods.  That  work  has  already 
been  done  in  a  degree  for  some 
purchasing  offices. 

"The  active  participation  of  gov- 
ernments in  foreign  trade  is 
fraught  with  certain  dangers," 
said  H.  C.  Lewis,  of  the  National 
Paper  &  Type  Co.,  in  discussing 
the  "Relation  of  Government  to 
Foreign  Commerce,"  "and  we 
should  encourage  its  developrnent 
only  along  sound  economic  lines 
or  as  the  action  by  other  govern- 
ments may  make  it  necessary. 
While  our  government  may  prop- 
erly investigate  markets  and  ex- 


port possibilities  for  the  informa- 
tion and  encouragement  of  our 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  in 
a  broad  way,  however,  the  ultimate 
permanency  and  satisfactory  de- 
velopment of  our  foreign  com- 
merce must  be  left  to  individual 
initiative  and  enterprise  of  Ameri- 
can concerns." 

"Our  Ships  After  the  War," 
was  the  topic  taken  up  at  the 
final  session  of  the  convention. 
The  lively  interest  shown  by  the 
members  in  the  remarks  of  the 
speaker  showed  how  deeply  the 
subject  appeals  to  them,  Joseph  J. 
Slechta,  traffic  manager  of  Gas- 
ton, Williams  &  Wigmore  Steam- 
ship Corporation,  maintained  that 
in  order  to  have  a  real  merchant 
marine  the  entire  body  of  laws 
applying  to  merchant  ship  opera- 
tion must  be  reconstructed  and  a 
policy  formulated  that  will  treat 
shipping  as  an  enterprise  wholly 
unaffected  by  the  economic  and 
industrial  factors  which  control 
all  purely  domestic  activities. 

H.  M.  Herr,  president  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  speaking  from  a 
manufacturer's  viewpoint,  said 
that  the  great  merchant  fleet  we 
are  now  building  must  be  com- 
pleted regardless  of  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war.  "Our  country," 
he  continued,  "must  face  the  pos- 
sibility of  war  in  the  future,  for 
which  we  will  need  ships  to  fur- 
nish transportation  service,  pre- 
serve trade  balances  and  keep  our 
foreign  trade.  These  ships,  large- 
ly built  by  the  Government  and 
adapted  to  war  needs,  in  case  of 
necessity  must  be  maintained  and 
kept  at  high  efficiency  at  any  cost." 

Advertising  as  appfied  to  the 
export  field  received  some  atten- 
tion from  the  convention,  David 
L.  Brown,  manager  of  the  export 
department  of  the  Goodyear  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.,  told  the  members 
that  they  should  "advertise  abroad 
because  it's  the  sensible  and 
proven  way  to  pave  the  road  to 
business."  Harold  B.  Gregory, 
president  of  the  Export  Managers' 
Club  of  New  York,  discussed  the 
different  media  that  may  be  em- 
ployed in  building  up  foreign 
trade. 
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Making  the  Catalogue  Order  Blank 
Produce  Sales 

Dfln't  Make  It  So  Valuable  That  the  Owner  of  the  Catalogue  Won't 
Part  With  It,  Even  to  Send  in  an  Order 


By  Grafton  Roberts 


that  people 
won't  use  my  order 
blank?"  asked  a  man  who  had 
recently  gone  into  the  mail-order 
business  of  a  veteran  mail-order 
man. 

"Let  me  see  your  order  blank," 
said  the  veteran.  He  was  hand- 
ed a  catalogue,  the  two  back 
pages  of  which  were  order  blanks, 
perforated  along  the  back  edge  so 
they  could  be  torn  out  easily.  He 
looked  over  the  face  of  the  order 
blank.  It  seemed  to  be  all  right 
Then  he  turned  it  over.  In  i^If 
a  minute  he  looked  up. 

"That's  the  reason,"  he  said, 
pointing  to  the  pictures  of  mer- 
chandise displayed. 

"Why,  most  all  of  the  mail-or- 
der houses  use  the  backs  of  their 
order  blanks  to  show  merchan- 
dise," argued  the  other. 

"Yes ;  many  of  them  do. 
You've  tried  to  follow  them — 
and  you've  done  just  what  most 
of  them  did  when  they  started, 
probably,  and  what  they  have  long 
since  learned  not  to  do.  You  see, 
you've  shown  more  or  less  staple 
articles  on  the  backs  of  these  or- 
der blanks  and  people  were  loath 
to  tear  them  out  and  use  them  lest 
they  should  want  to  refer  to  them 
later.  Whereas,  you  should  have 
made  the  order  blanks  sort  of 
bargain  counters.  You've  noticed, 
haven't  you,  that  many  depart- 
ment stores  have  counters  of 
little  specials  at  the  doors  to 
catch  people  as  they  go  out.  They 
feature  twenty- five-cent  neckties, 
salted  peanuts,  quarter  stockings, 
cheap  book  or  picture  specials, 
or  perhaps  shopworn  gloves  or 
handkerchiefs.  My  experience 
has  taught  me  that  the  back  of 
the  order  blank  of  the  ordinary 
mail-order  catalogue  should  serve 
somewhat  the  same  purpose  as 
that  department  store  what-not 
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counter.  It  should  show  specials 
— little  inexpensive  things  that 
people  can  pass  judgment  on  in- 
stantly. A  person  doesn't  have 
to  consider  very  long  over  the 
spending  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
cents,  or  perhaps  even  half  a  dol- 
lar. Very  well,  I  hold  that  the 
merchandise  to  be  featured  on 
the' order  blanks  should  not  run 
over  fifty  cents  ordinarily,  and 
preferably  not  over  a  quarter,  un- 
less the  catalogue  is  a  very  high 
grade  one  where  a  dollar  is  about 
the  lowest  price  quoted,  in  which 
case  dollar  articles  might  be 
featured.  Whatever  is  featured 
should  be  6i  such  novelty  or 
value  that  it  will  suggest  im- 
mediately, 'I  guess  I'll  order  one 
of  those,'  as  the  reader  glances 
at  the  page  to  decide  if  he  or 
she  will  tear  out  the  order  blank 
to  use  in  ordering  some  mer- 
chandise from  the  body  of  the 
catalogue. 

A  BLANK  THAT  REALLY  HELPS  SALES 

"An  order  blank  so  planned  will 
gather  in  an  almost  unbelievable 
amount  of  small  change.  The  very 
fact  that  the  order  blank  is  to 
be  torn  out  and  sent  away  is 
a  strong  urge  toward  adding  to 
the  order  one  or  more  of  the  in- 
expensive items  shown  on  the 
back  of  the  order  blank,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  almost  sure  to  be 
looked  at  gives  it  unusual  display 
value.  Of  course,  sometimes  spe- 
cial assortments  of  goods  that  are 
shown  elsewhere  in  the  catalogue 
can  be  featured  on  the  order  blank 
to  advantage,  without  keeping 
within  the  fifty-cent  limit.  Seed 
catalogues,  for  instance,  often 
feature  special  collections  of 
seeds  at  higher  prices  and  some- 
times assortments  of  groceries 
are  used  with  good  results.  Then 
too,  some  of  the  women's  wear 
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Do  You  Think  There  is 
No  Competition? 

If  anyone  thinks  there  is  no  competition  amongst  th«  big  packers 
he  ought  to  go  through  a  day's  work  with  Swift  Sc  Compai^. 

Let  him  begin  at  the  pens  when  the  live  stock  comes  in;  let  him 
try  to  buy  a  nice  bunch  of  fot  steers  qtuietly  and  at  his  own  price,  «4th> 
out  somebody's  biddir^  agiaast  him. 

Let  him  realize  the  scrupulous  care  taken  at  the  plant  that  not  one 
thing  is  kist  or  wasted  in  order  that  costs  may  be  held  to  a  minimum. 

Let  him  go  up  into  the  office  where  market  reports  are  coming 
in,— and  reports  of  what  other  concerns  are  doing. 

Let  him  watch  the  director  of  the  Swift  Refrigerator  fleet,  maneuv- 
ering it  over  the  face  of  the  country  like  a  fleet  of  battleships  at  sea. 

Let  him  take  a  trip  with  a  Swift  &  Company  salesman  and  try  to 
sell  a  few  orders  of  meat. 

Let  him  stay  at  a  branch  house  for  an  hour  or  two  andsee  the  retail 
meat  dealers  drive  their  bargains  to  the  last  penny  as  Oiey  shop  around 
among  the  packers'  branch  houses,  the  wholesale  dealers,  and  the 

local  packing  plants. 

And  then,  when  the  day  Is  over,  let  him  have  half  an  hour  in  the 
accounting  department,  where  he  can  see  for  himself  on  what  small 
profits  the  business  is  done.  (Less  than  4  cents  on  each  dollar  of  sales). 

If  he  still  thinks  there  is  no  competition  .in  the  meat  business  it 
will  be  because  he  wants  to  think  so. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 
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WHAT  IS  IT? 


"Y^HAT  is  the  big  force — ^that  intan- 
gible something^ — ^in  printing  which 
characterizes  the  house  it  represents; 
that  shows  refinement,  that  pleases  the 
aesthetic  sense — and  last,  but  not  least, 
gets  the  order  ? 

It  is  brains,  well  developed  by  fifty 
years'  experience  in  the  printing 
business;  practical  knowledge,  thought, 
care,  and  artistic  skill  to  create  and  pro- 
duce. It  is  the  co-ordination  of  effort 
of  our  350  skilled  employees  backed 
by  a  half  million  dollar  plant. 

"We  do  color  printing,  art  work, 
catalogues,  periodicals  and  commercial 
printing  in  its  many  varied  forms. 

"We  want  an  opportunity  to  be  of  real 
service  and  insure  you  with  printing  of 
the  better  kind. 


Charles  Francis  Press 

PRINTING  CRAFTS  BUILbiNG 
Sth  Avenue  and  33rd  to  34tli  Streets,  New  York 

PHONE  3210  GREELEY 
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mail-order  houses  feature  one  or 
two  special  garments  on  the  order 
blanks.  This  is  generally  safe 
because  a  woman  usually  knows 
pretty  definitely  whether  oi-  not 
she  wants  a  particular  garment. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  can 
take  considerable  liberty  with  the 
back  of  an  order  blank,  and  some- 
times make  it  produce  more  reve- 
nue than  almost  any  other  page 
in  the  catalogue,  if  you  will  al- 
ways remember  to  treat  it  as  a 
bargain  counter  or  a  feature  page, 
selecting  oaiy  such  merchandise 
as  can  be  decided  for  or  against 
almost  instantly." 

U.  S.  Bureau  Boosts 
Oysters 

THE  Bureau  of  Fisheries, 
United  States  Department 
of  Commerce,  has  has  taken 
upon  its  shoulders  the  task 
of  advertising  the  modest  and 
uncommunicative  oyster  into  the 
conspicuous  position  it  deserves. 
It  has  issued  a  placard  of  infor- 
mation which  is  being  distribu- 
ted through  the  grocery  trade. 
"Why  you  should  eat  oysters"  is 
the  headline,  and  the  copy  goes 
on  to  say: 

The  Oyster  Production  of  the  United 
States  is  the  Greatest  in  the  World. 

It  can  he  Made  Much  Greater  because 
vast  areas  of  unproductive  bottom  can 
be  made  productive  by  Oyster  Culture. 

The  Purity  of  oysters  placed  on  the 
market  is  now  More  Assured  hy  United 
States  and  State  Inspection  and  the  co- 
operation of  the  large  producers. 

Don't  he  afraid  of  Green  Gilled  Oys- 
ters. The  gray-giceti  color,  which  is 
of  vegetable  origin  and  derived  from 
their  food,  forms  a  deep  fringe  within 
the  open  edge  of  the  oyster.  Such 
oysters  are  Often  the  Best  and  in  France 
are  prized  above  all  others. 
THEREFORE  EAT  OYSTERS 

It  is  A  Duty  to  utilize  this  vast  food 
resource  as  far  as  possible  and  save 
other  foods  of  which  there  is  a  dearth. 

It  is  also  A  Pleasure  to  use  the  oyster 
which  in  other  countries  than  ours  is 
a  luxury  rather  than  a  common  food. 

It  is  not  one  of  the  cheap  foods  when 
measured  by  the  cost  of  its  useful  con- 
stituents, but  is  valuable  as  an  Appe- 
tising Variant  of  the  Diet.  A  reason- 
able variety  of  food  is  necessary  to 
the  health  of  a  civilized  people. 

The  oyster  is  IVithout  Waste,  Di- 
ffesHble,  Wholesome,  and  Delicious,  and 
It  may  be  Prepared  in  Many  Ways. 


The  Power 
of  Truth 

The  power  of  the  ten 
Commandments,  the  Beat- 
itudes, the  Magna  Charta, 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence, 
cr  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation, is  in  the  truth 
they  express. 

The  Beatitudes  and 
some  other  great  declara- 
tions of  history  prove 
that  truth  is  comforting 
and  compassionate,  as 
well  as  accurate  and  ex- 
acting. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

An  International  Daily  Newspaper 

does  not  hesitate  to  pre- 
sent the  demands  of  truth 
whether  to  be  comforting 
and  compassionate  or  to 
expose  and  defeat  the  pur- 
poses of  hidden  evil. 

And  the  Monitor  insists 
upon  being  interesting  in 
this  presentation  of  truth, 
which  alone  is  real  news.  ^ 

The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  is  $9.00  a  year  by 
mail,  or  may  be  obtained  at 
news  stands,  hotels  and  Chris- 
tian Science  reading-rooms.  A 
monthly  tiial  subscription  '  by 
mail  anywhere  in  the  world  for 
75c  ;  a  single  copy  for  3c  stamp. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING  SOCIETY 

BOSTON         -        -        U.  S.  A. 

Sole  pablishBra  of  all  authorized 
Christian  Science  literature 

Hosted  by 
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WITH    VICTORY  FOR 

THE  ALLIES  ASSURED; 
with  the  problems  and  promise 
of  reconstruction  at  home  and 
abroad  casting  shadows  before; 
with  war  activities  and  Gov- 
ernment control  touching  life 
and  labor,  north,  east,  south  and 
west,  FORWARD  LOOK- 
ING PEOPLE  ARE  TURN- 
ING TO  THE  PERIODL 
CALS  OF  SERIOUS  PUR- 
POSE FOR  AN  INTER- 
PRETATION OF  THE 
SWIFT  SOCIAL  AND  IN- 
DUSTRIAL CHANGES 
WHICH  ARE  TAKING 
PLACE  THROUGHOUT 
THE  WORLD. 
For  twenty  years  those  en- 
gaged in  public  health  work  and 
civic  betterment,  in  education 
and  social  service  connected 
with  industry  and  social  life, 
have  relied  upon  the  SURVEY 
for  inspiration  and  guidance  in 
iust  such  situations. 
With  the  wartime  expansion  of 
American  social  and  industrial 
enterprise,  this  traditional  field 
of  the  SURVEY  has.  been 
broadened  to  international 
scope. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  NUM- 
BER will  appear  November  30 
— advertising  forms  close  Nov- 
ember 20. 

Send  for  SURVEY  circulation 
test. 

The  Survey 

The  Nfitional  Social  Sei-vice 
IVeekly 

112  East  19th  Street 
New  York 

A.  B.  C.  Member 


Government 
Advertises  Its  "Official 

Bulletin" 


A RECENT  issue  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  broke  all 
precedent  by  having  enclosed  with- 
in its  wrapper  an  advertisement: 
The  Official  U.  S.  Bulletin  was 
the  subject  of  the  copy,  which 
was  in  the  form  of  a  singlfe-sheet 
circular.  "Check  the  Floods  of 
Mail  Inquiry,"  the  plea  was 
headed,  and  it  went  on  to  say: 

Owing  to  the  enormous  increase  of 
Government  war  work,  the  govern- 
mental departments  at  Washington  are 
being  flooded  with  letters  of  inquiry 
on  every  conceivable  subject  concerning 
the  war,  and  it  has  been  found"  a  phys- 
ical impossibility  for  the  clerks,  though 
they  number  an  army  in  themselves 
now,  to  give  many  of  these  letters 
proper  attention  and  reply.  There  is 
published  daily  at  Washington,  under 
authority  of  and  by  direction  of  the 
President,  a  Government  ,  newspaper— 
The  Official  U.  S.  Bttlletin.  This  news- 
paper prints  every  day  all  the  more 
important  rulings,  decisions,  regulations, 
proclamations,  orders,  awards  of  con- 
tracts, specifications,  invitations,  and  bids 
as  they  arc  promulgated  by  the  several 
departments  and  the  many  special  com- 
mittees and  agencies  now  in  operation 
at  the  National  Capital,  This  official 
journal  is  posted  daily  in  every  post 
office  in  the  United  States,  more  than 
S6,000  in  number,  and  may  also  be 
found  on  file  at  all  libraries,  boards 
and  chambers  of  commerce,  the  offices 
of  mayors,  governors,  and  otiier  offi- 
cials. By  consulting  these  files  most 
questions  will  be  found  readily  an- 
swered ;  there  will  be  little  necessity 
for  letter  writing;  the  unnecessary  con- 
gestion of  tlie  mails  will  be  appreciably 
,-elieved;  the  railroads  will  be  called  up- 
on to  move  fewer  correspondence  sacks; 
and  the  mass  of  business  that  is  piling 
up  in  the  Government  departments  will 
be  eased  considerably.  Hundreds  of 
clerks  now  answering  the  correspond- 
ence will  be  enabled  to  give  their  time 
to  essentially  important  work,  and  a 
fundamentally  patriotic  service  will  have 
been  performed  by  the  public. 

On  the  reverse  was  an  order 
blank  and  a  statement  of  the  fielri- 
covered  by  the  Bulletin. 


New  Name  for  Athleeta  Un- 
derwear 

"Athleeta"  women's  undergarments, 
made  by  Francis  T,  Simmons  &  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  have  been  changed  in 
name,  and  beginning  next  spring  will 
be  advertised  nationally  as  Butterfly" 
underwear.  /->  i 

■  HostedbyCjOOgle 
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.1  ■.■■,py." 

r!i,\TlI.KS  M.  SlJIlWAB. 
tMrtvit.r  nwsrHi.  L'nllod 
tiuie»  Shlptilni  Hoard— 
"Itoitr  UbtAr  £«*a  book 
te  quliB  iBlcniUnc." 

KTSNATOR  J  W.  WAD8- 
U'OKTIl,  JB  — "YourUb- 

vrty  1  j/fl  11   t>'>i>V    !  H  rery 

litu    hH-on    ■■  T.    ; :  V.'    in  ufi 

.htlTK  thr-  i,irn-iiv 

ili;NJAM!N    ST  RON*:. 

BlDk.  Nnw  Ynrfc"  "!'l»aJW 
W  npt  mrrlUl  thinki 
for  ihs  VM5  iHtrrwtlirt 
pamrhlvl.  H  «ltl  Etv« 
pTMHtin  ta  Includo  U 

djid  KCir  matvrlal  whfch  I 
»ni  cull«etln|i  for  oiioi  cif 
ihi!  Iirfe  miiviir"llli'», " 

UuiOdCw — "Your  LltwT- 
LT  IriMD  bouhloi  is  trtwi 

lite  ntbolrn  iltnfttlon  tbtc  1 
bxre  rA  HMO." 
A   (n«mfei«r  of  Uw  Wtr 
Dvnarlmant  wroiii — "if  i 

II,     yrjtir  Ut>i>rly 
ftooli  wiuld  b*  r*t>rini»<1 
v«r4]uiliii   In  evury  ripwu- 
IMIier  'n  Uw  (uuiilr)-.'*   


EQl  F.STS  for  cui>le«  oE  <be  Uhertj  Lou 
n^.oUkt  bearing  iHc  aSove  title  cortinur 
fac  AO  ntiUUffO^  that  a  Becond  cdilioa  b 
toam  necenary.  I  feel  obliged  to  iksk  ihafe  (to 

desiring  ^oi  k-^  *cncl  ten  Cttot*  tO  COVpr  tb*  CO 
of  prinling  find  toailinff. 

Tbe  quantity  of  w.ir  hiNtory  and  infcirma,tK 
pnseoted.  with  the  tUuatrationt,  faes  created 
demand  for  the  boeklet  for  jwrnianenl  rcfercne 
I  ani  ratified  at  this  reiixinae  «ad  rcgT«(  th 
]  cannot  answer  al)  the  Idlers  I  hvr*  receive 
During  the  lattifer  half  of  tfte  loan  drive^  fipea 
ert  in  many  i>arta  of  New  York  Cliy  read  fr* 

buoklet  and  with  loati  workera  osrd  it 
varbus  ways.    The  Liberty  Lowi  Comtnitlee! 
New  Rocbelle  sent  f«  copies.    Many  requ« 
came  from  echooTSi  dubs,  btiiiness  omcsah,  i 
verti^iinfc  mpn,  puWihhers.  clr.,  and  one  fiutti 
Wi-:'fi'r!i  niiln.-iM' 

A  gr^:tT  ir]'i\i«.trial  rnrjififa'njn  us  Ohio  ordrr 
iv.-ii'fiiirj(!rc'.i  cofiirs  prtritcii  -jX  lis  own  cx\ieii-'  : 
private  di*-trtbuiioii ;  o:\\ct  tniMuniS-i  Ihjupc^  i 
cured  lots  of  copies.  A^Uc^K■^  of  ftircign  govci 
ments  in  this  eciunlry  rcqiJt^icl  copies  to  >end 
ihdr  boincs.  Frank  I,  Cobb  made  a  speela]  l 
quest  fr>T  n  copy  before  he  left  for  FfftOCS  OD 
dijiUiinatic  mission  for  Preadejit  Wilson. 

sot  Fifth  AvrnUB 
New  York  City 


FELIX pRMA 


The  following  are  some 
of  the  Brands  of 

Uoderwear  and  Hosiery 


"Art-Tec" 
"BnUirflr" 
"B.  V.  »-•■ 
"Ciiiafy-crui"' 
"B.  M.  C." 

WilM" 
"Tfsrmtltx." 

■'Oliorta" 
-Evntd  HlUi*^ 

"La  TDttt" 
"LI  ^klM^* 

-Memd^' 

-Ntsanm  ffvtA" 
"PiwIeM" 
■■prinnnii  Mlf" 


"tmrmin" 
m  V.  Mliy  ■ 
"Chlefiiai" 
"OiJpsui-KaK" 
"Dunble  DurtuuH" 
"flold  Standant" 
'Kno-Talr" 

"Oram" 
"Bettr 

"VaiwDRTd*' 
"Webb-Wawa" 

"SlrtfT  flaoiBnIl" 
"SiHlniW* 
"TetleciBMM" 
■Trtid" 


which  are  kept  before  the  buyers  t&ough 
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Advertising 
and  Non-Essentials 

{Contintied  from  page  6) 

prominent  Eastern  Senator,  for 
instance,  has  remarked  that  "ev- 
ery little  bureau  has  a  bulletin 
ot  its  own."  He  said  that  it 
takes  a  pound  of  coal  to  make  a 
pound  of  paper,  and  added  that 
it  takes  less  than  an  ounce  of 
brains  to  spoil  tons  of  paper. 
All  of  which  was  quite  witty  and 
should  be  welcomed  as  whole- 
some criticism,  not  of  advertising 
as  such,  but  of  wasteful  methods, 
indiscriminate  spilling  of  ink  and 
especially  skill-less  selection  of 
lists  of  names,  and  wholesale,  in 
lieu  of  carefully  selected  (retail) 
distribution  of  literature. 

Yet  in  promoting  a  Govern- 
mental activity  we  are  rightfully 
willing  to  "waste"  many  thou- 
sands of  booklets  in  order  that 
other  thousands  may  effectively 
carry  that  same  message.  I  shall 
not  dispute  that  in  some,  or  in 
many,  instances  fewer  booklets 
could  have  been  mailed,  and 
smaller  lists  of  names  to  circu- 
late might  have  been  more  judi- 
ciously chosen.  But  on  the  whole 
the  "wasteful"  plan  has  proven 
the  successful  plan. 

WHAT   ARE   "wasted"  BUIXETS? 

Supposing  before  we  distribute 
bullets  among  soldiers  we  figured 
out  exactly  where  every  bullet 
ought  to  strike.  Supposing  we 
fixed  our  attention  not  on  the 
quantity  of  ammunition  given  to 
the  men,  but  primarily  on  the 
thought  that  every  bullet  that 
does  not  kill  or  wound  an  enemy 
is  a  "wasted"  bullet;  if  this  were 
the  thought  that  governed  would 
we  ever  win  a  battle? 

Of  course,  this  does  not  mean 
that  we  should  have  unaimed  fire. 
Men  are  sent  to  the  rifle  range  so 
that  they  learn  to  sight  a  target, 
to  adjust  their  rifles  for  eleva- 
tion and  for  windage.  And  they 
note  when  the  bullets  fly  astray, 
so  as  to  learn  to  correct  their 
aim.  But  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  the  victory  through  superi- 
ority of  fire  is  secured  by  those 
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with  the  most  liberal  supply,  of 
ammunition. 

If  we  were  to  sit  down  and 
consider  every  booklet's  cost  and 
then  mail  in  stinted  lots,  we 
would  fail  in  the  purpose  of  all 
circularizing.  Liberal,  promiscu- 
ous advertising  is  the  only  adver- 
tising that  has  ever  been  known 
to  pay  and  even  overly  promiscu- 
ous advertising  conducted  with 
some  basis  of  sense  {if  it  carries 
a  vital  message  to  groups  among 
whom  a  goodly  number  should  be 
interested),  is  far  better  than  ad- 
vertising which  is  restricted  by 
an  a  priori  reasoner  who  wants 
to  know  in  advance  in  every  de- 
tail just  where  and  just  how  every 
booklet  in  every  list  is  going  to 
pay.  That,  I  believe,  has  been 
amply  proven  by  some  of  us  in 
private  life  by  comparative  rec- 
ord of  results,  and  it  has  again 
.  been  proven  in  the  success  of  the 
sometimes  over-done,  yet  always 
better  than  the  under-done,  pro- 
motional work  at  Washington  this 
year. 

My  friend,  C.  C.  Winningham 
Cor  speaking  to  Printers'  Ink 
readers  we  might  say  "tiur"  old 
friend  Winningham),  to  whom  I 
submitted  this  article  for  criti- 
cism and  who  is  now  an  official 
at  Washington,  called  attention  in 
this  connection  to  the  contrast  be- 
tween Lincoln's  tirne  and  the 
present. 

LINCOLN    LACKED    PRINTERS'  INK 

One  of  the  greatest  diificulties 
that  beset  Lincoln  was  the  lack  of 
printers'  ink.  Look  through  the 
newspapers  of  that  period  and 
see.  Small  circulations,  a  few 
pages,  nothing  of  the  modern 
spread  of  messages.  Because  of 
the  lack  of  publicity,  with  few 
newspaper  announcements,  prac- 
tically no  booklets,  and  with  no 
outdoor  display  of  vital  messages, 
the  work  of  the  Lincoln  admin- 
istration, was  hampered  by  carpet 
baggers  and  by  captious  politi- 
cians in  a  way  of  which  the  ad- 
ministration to-day  knows  little. 

For  it  is  not  an  inherent  power 
lodged^  in  the  Government  offi- 
cials, it  is  the  power  of  public 
opinion  made   and  moulded_  by 

HosledbyGOOgle  ' 
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printers'  ink  that  gives  these  of- 
ficials the  opportunity  to  sweep 
the  country  with  the  regulations 
that  make  the  nation  strong  in 
war  work. 

Read  what  Chairman  Hurley,  of 
of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  said  in  a  statement  re- 
garding advertising  in  the  Editor 
and  Publisher: 

"While  advertising  is  always  of 
immense  value  in  getting  public 
attention,  its  value  for  that  pur- 
pose never  had  such  demonstra- 
tion as  it  has  had  since  the  war 
began." 

The  fact  that  the  great  bulk 
of  the  Government's  advertising 
has  been  done  by  means'  of  let- 
ters, circulars,  and  booklets,  which 
are  being  sent  in  many  instances 
to  miscellaneous  lists  and  with- 
out any  system  of  checking  re- 
sults, makes  these  activities  none 
the  less  advertising.  In  recent 
months  there  has  been  a  tendency 
in  some  quarters  to  get  away 
from  too  many  booklets  to  more 
real  directed  advertising.  So  we 
see  increased  requests  for  news- 
paper and  magazine  display  ad- 
vertising, mainly  from  local  Sub- 
committees, and  private  firms  are 
contributing  jointly.  We  see  more 
of  posters  for  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  paying,'  and  other  dis- 
plays in  lieu  of  booklets. 

Unfortunately,  on  account  of 
the  long  established  Governraenta! 
rules,  the  Government  cannot  pay 
for  newspaper  advertising.  The 
Government  permits  us  to  spend 
$50  on  circulars,  but  forbids  our 
reaching  the  same  goal  with  a 
$5  newspaper  announcement.  Al- 
though figures  prove  from  tabu- 
lations of  literally  millions  of  in- 
quiries from  direct  pulling  ads 
dealers  as  well  as  direct  sale  mail- 
order ads  that  a  booklet  sent  to 
a  man  who  asks  for  it  in  re- 
sponse to  an  ad  brings  as  many 
orders  (therefore,  has  brought 
as  many  results  in  planting  a 
thought  that  leads  to  action)  as 
forty  to  eighty-five  booklets  sent 
to  a  miscellaneous  or  even  a  se- 
lected list.* 

'These  figures  are  subject  to  certain 
exceptions  (e.  s.,  list  of  lawyers  on  a 
law  DDok  or  a  bought  list  of  names  ae- 


Hence,  while  an  inquiry  might 
have  been  secured  at  a  lower 
price,  say  five  cents,  as  it  seems 
it  certainly  could  on  certain  Gov- 
ernment literature,  the  Govern- 
ment is  forced  to  distribute  forty 
booklets  at,  say,  two  cents  apiece, 
a  total  of  eighty  cents,  rather 
than  secure  the  same  results  by 
spending  five  cents  to  secure  an 
inquiry  and  two  cents  for  the 
booklet,  a  total  of  seven  cents, 
vs.  eighty  cents ! 

There  is  no  use,  at  the  present 
moment,  trying  to  remedy  this 
situation.  From  time  immemorial 
the  law  has  been  against  news- 
paper advertising.  And  really, 
after  all,  there  may  be  wise  cau- 
tion in  this  seemingly  penny-wise 
policy. 

This  spring  I  had  a  little  per- 
sonal experience  with  some  display 
advertising  placed  with  newspa- 
pers by  the  Labor  Department  and 
paid  for  by  the  Government.  I 
shall  not  go  into  the  detail  of 
the  complex  problems  that  im- 
mediately arose  regarding  copy, 
position  and  position  charges, 
rates  per  thousand,  circulation, 
selection  or  omission  of  matter, 
etc.,  etc.  I'll  confess  this:  I  be- 
gan to  wonder  whether  perhaps  it 
was  better  to  pay,  the  eighty  cents 
by  distributing  circular  matter 
rather  than  the  seven  cents  which 
sooner  or  later  might  reach  to  an 
uncheckable  expenditure  of  $7. 
For  there  are  so  many  snags,  if 
we  were  to  spread  the  public  mil- 
lions among  the  newspapers  that 
perhaps  the  problem  is  beyond 
solution.  (Though  I  still  feel  a 
solution  should  be  attempted ; 
after  the  war  by  concerted  action 
of  men  who  while  posted  on  ad- 
vertising will  represent  strictly 
the  public  interests,  not  the  adver- 
tising interests.) 

when  I  was  in  the  officers' 
training  camp  in  the  spring  of 
1917,  one  of  the  officers  who  had 
charge  of  trucks  and  automobiles 
had   great   difficulty   in  getting 

cured  on  advertising  similar  to  that  on 
an  advertising  proposition  similar  to  the 
protKsition  contained  in  a  circular  mat- 
ter) which  exceptions  have  no  bearing 
on  this  argument  sis  could  readily  be 
shown  from  the  character  of  the  tists 
circuUted-by  th^g^^j^n^Qg 
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The  Call  of  Foreign  Markets 
Particularly  England  and  France 


OUR  Resident  Director  in  London  is  a  mer-* 
chandising  and  advertising  man  of  long  and 
successful  experience.  Being  a  native  Briton  with 
a  thorough  grounding  in  American  methods  in 
advertising  and  selling,  his  experience  is  valuable 
to  you  if  you  contemplate  British  trade  extension. 

The  head  of  our  Paris  office  is  at  present  in 
this  country,  and  the  exact  information  we  can 
impart  regarding  advertising  and  selling  conditions 
in  France  is  particularly  essential  at  this  time. 

A  member  of  our  New  York  Staff  will  leave 
shortly  for  abroad.  A  personal  report  by  him 
upon  his  return  can  be  made  to  you  on  the  pos- 
sibilities for  the  export  of  your  product. 

We  are,  perhaps,  in  a  better  position  than  any 
other  advertising  agency  in  America  to  advise  you 
concerning  these  two  countries. 

A  conference  involves  no  obligation. 


Collin  Armstrong,  Inc. 

■■Advertising  and  Sales  Service 
1463  Broadway  at  42nd  St. 
New  York 


LONDON 
25  Victoria  St..  S.W.  1 


PARIS 
31  bis  Faubourg  Montmartre 
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H    Offset  Papers  | 

Q  That  Work  N 

X  We  were  the  pioneers  in  pro- 

^  ducing  papers  for  color  printing  ^ 

ctn  the  offset  press  » 

R  these  pikers  were  perfected  _ 

with  the  co-operation  of  lithog-  » 
1^             raphers  as  tlie  offset  process 

was  developed,  and  they  be-  @ 

P  '  came  and  remain  the  standard  ^ 

papers  for  offset  color  printing. 


F 


Clarke  &  Company 

225  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


The  AWAKENING  IS  IN  SIGHT 

Sgns  of  businesa  awakening,  in  a  diversity  of  interests,  from  all 
over  the  country,  show  that  preparations  for  peace  are  undo-  way. 
Twenty-nine  years'  experience,  reduced  to  practical  application, 
enables  us  to  handle  your  orders  so  as  to  give  yoa  greats  talm 
and  quality  wiikout  adding  to  the  selling  price. 

Send  for  our  "Machinery"  folder, . 

H.  A.  Galchel,  Prest.  C.  A.  Stinson.  V.  Prest. 

GATCHEL  &  MANNING 

PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 

C^iposite   Old    Independence  Hall 

PHILADELPHIA 
Sixth  and  Chestnut  Streets 
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drivers.  He  saw  me  on  the  road 
one  morning  and  said,  "You  are 
well  acquaitit-.ed  in  Chicago.  We 
are  in  great  need  of  eleven  truck 
drivers  and  three  auto  drivers  and 
have  been  unable  to  get  them. 
Can't  you  get  these  men  ?"  I 
went  down  to  Automobile  Row 
in  Chicago,  spending  nearly  a  day 
and  saw  the  managers,  but  none 
of  them  knew  of  a  chauflFeur. 
Perhaps  they  were  reserving  them 
for  private  customers. 

The  next  day  at  the  Q.  M. 
Corps  there  were  no  new  truck 
drivers.  I  then  telephoned  to  the 
Chicago  Daily  News.  An  officer 
hearing  me  telephone  an  adver- 
tisement stopped  me.  "That  won't 
do,"  he  said,  "it's  against  Gov- 
ernment regulation."  "It  costs 
only  a  few  cents,"  I  said,  "and 
I  have  already  spent  several  dol- 
lars of  Government  time  and 
Government  telephone  charges." 
"No  advertising  bills  will  be  paid," 
the  officer  answered,  and  he  knew. 
"You'll  see,"  he  added,  "you^l 
have  to  pay  for  it  yourself." 
There  was  a  simple  solution.  So 
I  continued  my  'phone  call  and 
told  the  News  to  bill  the  adver- 
tisement to  my  office. 

NEWSPAPER    BRINGS  RESULTS 

The  next  morning,  before  noon, 
after  many  days  of  delay,  the 
long-needed  drivers  were  all  hired. 
I  had  been  "mysteriously  success- 
ful" in  twenty-four  hours.  I  se- 
cured a  reputation  as  specialist  in 
finding  truck  drivers. 

This  was  in  July.  In  Decem- 
ber, while  in  Washington,  I  re- 
ceived a  package  of  documents. 
No.  1  was  a  bill  for  85  cents,  I 
believe,  from  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  billed  not  to  me  as  I  had 
asked,  but  to  the  Q.  M.  Corps ; 
No.  2  was  a  communication  from 
a  Government  auditor  making  in- 
quiry and  a  pack  of  other  papers 
that  had  gone  back  and  forth 
from  the  fort  in  Illinois,  to  some 
place  on  Lonfi:  Island,  back  to 
some  other  places,  tracing  up  the 
officers  who  had  been  in  the 
Q.  M.  Corps.  Finally  the  officer 
had  been  reached  who  had  heard 
me  telephone  the  advertisement. 
I  was  traced;  I  paid  the  News; 


We  Topped  Them  All 
"ON  HIGH" 

The  figures  below  show  the 
per  centum  gain  or  loss  in  cir- 
culation of  the  fourteen  leading 
daily  newspapers  in  the  Metro- 
politan district. 

These  per  centum  figures  were 
taken  from  the  average  NET 
PAID  U.  S.  Government  Re- 
ports for  the  six  months  ending 
Oct.  1,  1918,  vs.  same  period 
ending  Oct.  1,  1917. 

NOTE  the  splendid  growth  of 

The  Jersey  Journal 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.: 

JERSEY  JOURNAL  25%  GAIN 

Morning  Times   3%  Gain 

***** 

Evening  Mail   29%  Loss 

Evening  World  24%  Loss 

Evening  Journal  18%  Loss 

Evening  Globe  17%  Loss 

Morning  Herald  16%  Loss 

Morning  Sun  16%  Loss 

Morning  American  ...14%  Loss 

Morning  World   14%  Loss 

Evening  Telegram. ...  14%  Loss 

Morning  Tribune  11%  Loss 

Hoboken  Observer. ..  10%  Loss 
Evening  Sun    7%  Loss 

NET  PAID-Circulation 

The  Jersey  Journal 

Six  months  ending  Oc- 
tober 1,  1918  33,194 

One  month  ending  No- 
vember 1,  1918  37,081 

One  week  ending  October 
26,  1918  38,108 

Mr.  Advertiser,  isn't  that  enough 
said? 


ST0R.7,  BBOOKS  &  FINLET,  INC. 
Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 

New  York  200  Fifth  Avenue 

Philadelphia  Colonial  Trust  Building 

Chicago  Vf 

Hosted  by ' 
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Wanted-A  Man 

specifications: 

At  least  four  years  of  active  and 
successful  newspaper  experi- 
ence, followed  by  advertis- 
ing agency  training. 

Must  be  between  25  and  35 
years  of  age  and  willing  to 
locate  in  Philadelphia  in  con- 
nection with  exceptionally 
interesting  work  on  a  trade 
publication  covering  a  num- 
ber of  fields, .  where  oppor- 
tunity is  bounded  only  by 
ability. 

Salary  to  start  between  $2,500 
and  $3,500,  depending  upon 
qualifications. 

Send  all  details  in  confidence  to 
"W.  A.",  box  820,  Printers' 
Ink. 


WANTED 

Automotive 
Advertising  Salesman 

Leading  trade  paper  pub- 
lishers in  automotive 
field  have  an  excellent 

opening  for  high  grade 
successful  salesman. 

Salary  and  traveling  ex- 
penses. 

Give  full  particulars  in 
first  letter,  including 
minimum  salary  to  start. 

Address  G.  F.,  Box  221, 
Care  Printers'  Ink 


the  Government  had  saved  the 
85  cents  on  the  great  non-essential 

of  advertising. 

Irrespective  of  the  question  of 
newspaper  advertising,  my  thought 
here  is  simply  to  call  attention  to 
this  outstanding  fact : 

The  United  States  Government 
(meaning  thereby  the  men  en- 
trusted with  our  Governmental 
activities)  does  believe  in  adver- 
tising. As  soon  as  we  have  some- 
thing to  sell,  we  take  to  printers' 
ink.  No  sooner  is  an  activity 
undertaken  in  Washington,  a 
thought  to  be  spread,  or  a  line 
of  action  to  be  incited  among  the 
people  (thought  and  action  in 
final  analysis  being  cause  and 
effect),  and  what  "gets  busy" 
first?  An  editorial  brain  and 
then  the  printing  press. 

And  it  ha&  been  proven  that  in 
spite  of  the  handicaps  which  ex- 
clude the  Government  from  the 
most  economical  uses  of  printers* 
ink,  namely,  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines, printers'  ink  has  paid. 
(To  be  continued) 


"Stars  and  Stripes"  Reaches 
Advertising  Limit 

Wben  a  newspaper  reaches  the  ^oint 
that  it  can  accept  no  more  advertising 

it  has  attained  a  position  that  makes 
it  the  envy  of  all  other  newspapers  not 
similarly  blessed.  Instances  of  this 
kind  are  comparatively  rare. 

The  most  recent  case  of  this  kind  is 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  official  news- 
paper of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Force,  which  is  published  in  France 
every  Friday.  A.  W.  Erickson,  the  ad- 
vertising director  of  the  publication  for 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  last  week 
issued  a  notice  that  further  contracts 
for  advertising  space  cannot  be  made 
at  present.  The  cause  of  the  situation 
is  the  .shortage  of  paper  and  its  high 
cost  which  makes  it  inexpedient  to  en- 
large the  size  of  the  publication  to  ac- 
commodate new  advertisers. 

The  present  rate  of  $6  an  inch  is 
fixed  on  a  circulation  of  200,000  copies. 
The  present  circulation  is  300,000,  and 
it  is  probable  that  it  will  be  400,000  by 
Jan.  1,  I9I9.  There  are  40,000  sub- 
scribers in  the  tJnited  States  and  about 
150,000  more  are  being  mailed  to  rela- 
tives and  friends  in  this  country  by  the 
boys  at  the  front  after  reading  them. 
In  view  of  growth  Of  circulation  since 
the  $6  rate  was  established,  a  new  rate 
is  soon  to  be  put  into  effect.  The  Stars 
and  Stripes  is  not  a  money -making 
proposition  and  all  profits  made  are  to 
be  employed  for  tiie  benefit  of  the 
foreign  f"C<«-Ho3,ed  by  GoOglC 
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What  happened  yesterday?  In 
Philadelphia  the  question  is  an- 
swered best  in  the  columns  of 

THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
RECORD 

"Always  Reliable" 


TICONDEROGA  PULP  & 
PAPER  CO. 


Quality 


Colonial  Offset 
Special  Magazine 
Antique  Laid 


Music 

Machine  Finish 
Eggshell 
School  Text 


Uniformity 


SALES  OFFICE:    200  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

Hosted  by  Google 


Horatio  Camps  AdvertisiDg  Agency 

62  CORTLANDT  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

For  forly^ofive  yeafs  have  b«cfl  placing  advertiieniittito 

CUBA,  PORTO  RICO,  MEXICO 
CENTRAL  and  SOUTH  AMERICA 
WEST  INDIES  and  SPAIN 

Some  of  the  iargest  and  best  known  American  adver- 
tiseft  are  numbered  among  our  client*. 

CAN  WE  SERVE  YOU? 


Advertising  A^ents-HGcd! 

—•— r  I   :  :   — — ^  T  — — .f-  — — -—  


"The  Only  Tractor  Paper  Thai  Geis  Resuh" 

MOUNE  UNIVERSAL  TRACTORS 


The  only  exclusive  Tf*ictor  Paper  with 
lation  among  Power  Farming  DeaWt* 
subscriber  a  "bona  fide"  prospect  for 
power  equipment.  Newer  policies. 
Original  co-operative  service  to  adver^- 
tisers.  Here  is  a  paper  thai  gds  resulb. 
Leading  advertising  agents  now  put 
"TRACTOR"  at  the  top  of  their  lUu, 
Write  for  rates. 


concerUrated  circu- 
No  watte.  Eveiy 
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Enthusiasm  —  Its  Value 


By  J.  Ogden  Armour 


Armour  and  Company 

Chicago,  Ici,.,  Oct.  25,  1918. 
Editor  of  pRiKTEHS'  Ink: 

It  was  with  considerable  interest  that 
we  read  on  page  108  of  your  October 
17th  issue,  the  short  editorial  from  the 
Murial  Message — '"What  Enthusiasm  Is." 

Our  interest  in  this  was  due,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  goodness  of  the  article,  to 
the  fact  that  our  Mr.  J.  Ogden  Armour, 
some  little  time  ago,  wrote  an  editorial 
upon  the  subject  of  enthusiasm. 

This  editorial  received  so  much  fav- 
orable comment  throughout  the  country 
when  it  appeared  in  our  house-organ 
that  we  are  forwarding  one  to  you, 
believing  that  possibly  many  of  your 
readers  would  be  interested^  to  know 
what  Mr.  Armour  believes  is  a  busi- 
ness address. 

Akuoux  akd  Company, 

l.  w.'coulson. 

Enthusiasm  is  the  dynamics  of 
your  personaHty.  Without  it, 
whatever  abilities  you  may  pos- 
sess lie  dormant;  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  nearly  every  man  has 
more  latent  power  than  he  ever 
learns  to  use.  You  may  have 
knowledge,  sound  judgment,  good 
reasoning  faculties ;  but  no  one — 
not  even  yourself — will  know  it, 
until  you  discover  how  to  put 
your  heart'  into  thought  and  ac- 
tion. 

A  wonderful  thing  is  this  qual- 
ity which  we  call  enthusiasm.  It 
is  too  often  underrated'  as  so 
much  surplus  and  useless  display 
of  feeling,  lacking  in  real  sub- 
stantiality. This  is  an  enormous 
mistake.  You  can't  go  wrong  in 
applying  all  the  genuine  enthusi- 
asm that  you  can  stir  up  within 
you;  for  it  is  the  power  that 
moves  the  world. 

There  is  nothing  comparable  to 
it,  in  the  things  which  it  can  ac- 
complish. 

We  can  cut  through  the  hard- 
est rocks  with  a  diamond  drill 
and  melt  steel  rails  with  a  flame. 
We  can  tunnel  through  mountains 
and  make  our  way  through  any 
sort  of  physical  obstruction.  We 
can  checkmate  and  divert  the  very 
laws  of  nature  by  our  science. 

But  there  is  no  power  in  the 
world  that  can  cut  through  an- 
other man's  mental  opposition  ex- 


Morning 
Record, 

Meriden, 
Conn. 

has  over 

35  Per  Cent. 

More 
Circulation 

PROVED,  than  the  other 
local  paper  CLAIMS 

Record's  Sworn  NET  PAID 
six  months  ending  Sept.  30, 1918 


6,648 


The  Record  is  THE  ONLY 
Meriden  paper  that  is  a 
member  of  the  Audit  Bu- 
reau of  Circulations. 


Vi 


ENUS 
PENCILS! 


are  the  largest  sell- 
ing quality  pencils 
in  the  world. 

They're  perfect, 
that's  why! 

17  black  degrees 
SB  softest  to  9H  hardest 
and  S  copying 


FRFP  t  '^'"'^'ay  -write 
1  IVIIjIL  .         f,-gg  trial 

length  samples  of  VENUS 

Pencils  and  VENUS 

ERASER,  which  will  be 

sent  on  request. 


American  Lead  Pencil  Co. 


205  Fifth  Atcdus 


New  York 
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NEW  ENGLAND 

.  A  testing  ground  for  advertisers  to  prove  the  soundness  of- 
their  sales  plans  and  the  efficiency  of  their  copy. 

Now,  as  always,  the  best  place  for  trial  campaigns. 
Now,  as  always,  the  best  place  for  regular  campaigns. 
Now,  as  always,  the  richest  section  of  the  country. 
Now;,  as  always,  the  cheapest  for  your  salesforce  to 
cover. 

Now,  as  always,  the  dealers  ready  to  give  you  a  will- 
ing ear. 

Now,  as  always,  the  daily  newspaper  to  tell  your  story. 
Now,  as  always,  the   people   ready  to   buy  advertised 
goods. 

Here  are  more  than  seven  million  people ;  above  the  average 
in  education;  with  the  highest-  per  capita  of  accumulated' 
wealth. 

These  people  are  quick  to  respond  to  advertising,  eager  to 
purchase  anything  that  will  increase  their  health,  pleasure 

,or  comfort. 

They  are  educated  to  read  and  heed  advertising  in  daily 
newspapers. 

FIFTEEN  LEADERS 

in  15  of  the  best  cities. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CT.,  REGISTER        LYNN.  MASS.,  ITEM 
Daily  Circulation  25,389  Daily  Circulation  13,227 

Population  150,000,  with  snburba  175,000      Population  89,336,  with  suburbs  100,000 

NEW  LONDON,  CT.,  DAY  tB»eiiit)g)     LOWELL,  MASS.    courier- citizen 
Daily  Circulation  over  11,000 — 2c  copy      Daily  Circulation  18.145  net 
Population  30,000,  with  suburbs  60,000      Population  114,366,  with  suburbs  150,000 

MERIDEN,  CT.,  JOURNAL  SALEM,  MASS.,  NEWS 

Daily  Circulation  5,120  Daily  Circulation  18,949  net  paid„^„ 

Population  37,265,  with  suburbs  50,000      Population  43,697,  with  suburbs  150,000 

WATERBURY,CT.,REPUBLICAN     ?P^™GFIELD  MASS.,  UNION 

.Daily  Circulation  11,083  net  paid  S^''^  9''^"  nn°n"nn   '  'i     i,    u  o=;n  nnn 

Population  73,144,  With  sahmbs  100,000      Population  100,000,  with  suburbs  250,000 

PORTLAND,  ME.,  EXPRESS  TAUNTON.  MASS.  giZETTr 

Daily  Circulation  23,971  Daily  Circulation  5,721  jiet  paid  A.  B.  C. 

Population  58,571,  with  suburbs  75,000      Population  38,000,  with  suburbs  53,000 

BURLINGTON,  VT.,  FREE  PRESS     PA^TUCKET,  R.  L,  TIMES 
A.  B.  C.  Daily  Circulation  10,268  net  Net  Paid  Circulation  23,116  A.  B.  C, 

Population  22,000,  with  suburbs  40,000      Serves  territory  of  130,000 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H.    ffi^"^     S^gfcuwfoT'4?4^4  net  /Tf" 

pSum"n''WM3fi^^SMhmbs  150,000       Po^PulationVso^'oOO,  with  suburbs  220;000 

FITCHBURG,  MASS.,  SENTINEL  Each  of  the  newspapers  here 
Daily  Circulation  6,027  named    is    a    powflr    in  Its  home 

Population  39,656,  with  suburb  150,000  community. 
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cept  persuasion.  And  persuasion 
is  reason  plus  enthusiasm,  with 
the  emphasis  on  enthusiasm. 

Enthusiasm  is  the  art  of  high 
persuasion. 

And  did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
that  your  progress  is  commensu- 
rate with  your  ability  to  move  the 
mifids  of  other  people?  If  you 
are  a  salesman  this  is  pre-emi- 
nently so.  Even  if  you  are  a 
clerk,  it  is  the  zest  which  you 
put  into  your  work  that  enkindles 
an  appreciation  in  the  mind  of  the 
employer. 

.  Vou  have  a  good  idea — don't 
think  that  other  people  will  rec- 
ognize it  at  once.  Columbus  had 
a  good  idea,  but  he  didn't  get 
"across"  with  it  without  much  of 
this  high  persuasion. 

If  you  would  like  to  be  a  power 
among  men,  cultivate  enthusiasm. 
People  will  like  you  better  for 
it ;  you  will  escape  the  dull  rou- 
tine of  a  mechanical  existence  and 
you  will  make  headway  into  your 
work,  and  not  only  will  you  find  it 
pleasanter  every  hour  of  the  day, 
but  people  will  believe  in  you  just 
as  they  believe  in  electricity  when 
they  get  into  touch  with  a  dynamo. 

And  remember  this  there  is  ro 
secret  about  this  "gift"  of  en- 
thusiasm. It  is  the  sure  reward 
of  deep,  honest  thought  and  hard, 
persistent  labor. 

With  Vulcan  Steel  Products 
Company 

A.  L,  Hamilton  for  five  years  with 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  in  the 
department  of  copy  production,  and 
more  recently  with  the  George  Batten 
Company,  New  York,  has  been  ap- 
pointed advertising  manager  of  the 
Vuicat!  Steel  Products  Compaiiv,  an 
import  and  export  house  with  'head- 
quarters in  New  York. 

In  addition  to  handling  the  adver- 
tising activities  of  the  Vukan  Cotinpany, 
IVTr,  Hamilton  will  also  direct  the  pub- 
licity work  of  the  Vitlcan  Foundry 
Company,  the  Peerless  Ice  Machine 
Company,  and  the  Vulcan  Trading 
Corporation,  which  arc  subsidiaries. 

C.  R.  Jaegerhuber  With  Ex- 
porting House 

Charles  Root  Jaegerhuber,  formerly 
of  Dry  Goods  and  Apparel.  New  York, 
has  been  appointed  manager  for  the 
knit  goods  and  textile  departments  of 
W.  Reed  Williams,  Inc.,  exporters,  of 
New  York. 


Any  advertiser  who  wishes 
to  test  his  appeal  and  his 
sales  plan,  should  try 

PORTLAND 
MAINE 

It  is  an  ideal  New  England  city  neither 
too  large  nor  too  small  for  a  fair  try  out. 
This  city  is  the  wholesale  and  jobbing 
center  of  the  State  and  these  people  will 
extend  the  glad  hand  to  any  sound 'prop- 
osition which  is  to  be  advertised  in  the 
great  paper  of  Portland, 

THE 

EVENING 
EXPRESS 

Leads  in  influence,  in  sales,  in  news 
and  in  advertising-. 

Largest  Maine  Circulation 

The  Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency 
Boston  New  York— — Chicago 

In  War  and  in  Peace 

A  Great  Manufacturing  City 

BRIDGEPORT 

CONNECTICUT 

When  peace  comes  and  the  warring 
world  turns  to  peaceful  pursuits,  Bridge- 
port's trained  mechanics  will  make  to 
send  round  the  world: 

Columhia  Grapbophones 
Sing:er  Sewing:  Machines 
Weed  Tire  Chains 
International  Co.  Silverware 
Locomobile  Motor  Cars 
Bullard  Machine  Tools 

and  more  than  fifteen  thousand  other 
articles. 

The  Post  andTelegram 

Connecticut's  Largest  Circulation! 

Covers  this  field,  one  of  the  hlg  Mer- 
chandise Outlets  of  Amerioa 

The  Julius  liiathews  Special  Agency 
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New  York,  November  7,  1918. 

The  discussion 
One  Way  to    which  is  now 
Meet  German  soing  on,  as  to 
Competition    ^haher  we^^shall 

goods  after  the  war,  is  at  any 
rate  serving  one  useful  purpose. 
It  is  serving  to  remind  American 
inanufacturers  who  are  looking 
anxiously  toward  after-war  trade 
conditions,  that  after  all  they 
do  not  need  to  He  down  weakly 
and  meekly  and  wait  for  a  Gov- 
ernment edict  to  rescue  them  from 
a  possibly  dangerous  situation. 
Their  remedy  ties  in,  their  .own 
hands. 

If  th£^  fear  possible  German 
competition  in  the  American 
market  after  the  war,  it  lies  in 


their  power  to  fortify  their  hold 
on  their  market  now,  by  advertis- 
ing their  honest  American  goods 
to  a'  public  to  which  the  word 
"American"  means  more  to-day 
than  ever  before.  The  manufac- 
turer who  protests  that  he  is  not 
able  to  protect  his  own  interests 
without  some  sort  of  official  edict 
to  tell  his  customers  to  patronize 
him,  is  confessing  to  a  spirit  of 
dependence  which  is — or  certainly 
ought  to  be — repugnant  to  our 
national  tradition.  Goods  sold 
\xy  a  negative  appeal  which  says 
"Don't  buy  from  the  other  fel- 
low" are  only  half  sold.  A  far 
stronger  attitude  is  that  which 
says :  "Buy  from  me,  because — " 
and  then  gives  genuine  reasons. 

Moreover,  even  if  we  assume 
that  the  terms  of  peace  are  so 
framed  that  Germany  is  permit- 
ted free  access  to  our  markets, 
the  American  manufacturer  is 
still  in  possession  of  one  most 
valuable  advantage,  if  he  will  but 
recognize  it.  That  advantage  is 
the  element  of  time  in  his  favor. 
Even  taking  the  most  sanguine 
possible  view  of  the  military  sit- 
uation, it  will  be  a  long  time  be- 
fore peace  can  be  signed ;  an- 
other interval  would  then  elapse 
before  German  goods  could  be 
thrown  into  the  American  market ; 
and  assuming  that  we  would  per- 
mit those  goods  to  be  advertised, 
such  advertising  would  have  to 
begin  from  a  "standing  start," 
and  would  confront  a  mountain- 
ous obstacle  of  ill  will  which 
would  handicap  it  severely.  The 
American  manufacturer  can  begin 
advertising  at  once;  long  before 
German  goods  could  begin  to 
compete,  the  name  of  his  own 
product  could  be  made  a  house- 
hold word ;  and  he  would  have  the 
assistance  of  a  good  will  as  great 
as  the  ill  will  the  German  must 
meet.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  manufacturer  whose  product 
is  advertisable  at  all  would  seem 
to  be  confronted  by  a  need  for 
action,  rather  than  for  agitation 
in  favor  of  artificial  restrictions 
lyhich,  after  all,  can  only  create 
for  him  an  opportunity  which  his 
own  enterprise  can  develop  if  he 
has  the  courage. 

Hosted  byGOOgle 
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Secretary  Frank- 
Advertlse      lin  K.  Lane's 
Farming  to    plan  to  get  re- 
SoUlers  '-f^ 

outlined  in  last  week's  Printers' 
Ink,  is  so  fundamentally  sound 
and  so  comprehensive  that  every- 
body is  bound  to  warm  up  to  it. 
There  is  one  thought,  however, 
in  connection  with  it  tiiat  should 
be  considered. 

We  are  taking  it  for  granted  that 
a  good  percentage  of  the  return- 
ing soldiers  will  want  to  become 
farmers.  But  will  they?  There 
are  many  reasons  for  believing 
that  they  will  not.  Canada  has 
been  having  men  return  from  the 
war  for  four  years,  but  it  is  said 
that  only  a  handful  of  them  have 
been  willing  to  settle  on  the  soil. 

It  seems  that  army  life  so  accus- 
toms men  to  intimate  association 
with  their  fellows,  to  living  in  a 
crowd  all  the  time,  that  the  isola- 
tion of  country  life  makes  a  sad 
appeal  to  them.  Many  farmers 
now  in  the  army  affirm  that  they 
will  not  go  back  to  their  former 
jobs.  They  say  that  when  the  war 
is  over  they  prefer  to  work  in 
the  city.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
city  men  who  performed  some  pet- 
ty labor,  such  as  running  an  ele- 
vator, will  not  want  to  go  back  to 
that  sort  of  employment  after  hav- 
ing been  doing  real  work  in  chas- 
ing the  Hun  out  of  France. 
^^^ethe^  or  not  these  men  can  be 
induced  to  find  further  adventure 
on  the  farm  is  a  question. 

Of  course  the  Government  has 
these  difficulties  in  mind.  The 
farm  life  that  it  intends  to  recom- 
mend to  the  soldier  is  to  be  made 
as  attractive  as  possible.  He  will 
not  be  compelled  to  lead  a  lonely, 
isolated  life.  He  will  have  prac- 
tically all  the  entertainments  that 
city  people  have.  In  fact  the  old 
kind  of  farm  drudgery  and  dreari- 
ness is  a  thing  of  the  past  any- 
way. Country  living  now  has 
many  advantages  and  opportuni- 
ties that  are  not  afforded  to  city 
dwellers. 

But  the  soldier  must  be  shown 
this.  The  idea  must  be  sold  to 
him.  The  bountiful  opportunities 
of  farming  must  be  pictured  to 
him  in  compelling  language.  He 


must  be  convinced  that  health, 
happiness  and  prosperity  await 
him  in  the  country,  whereas  in  the 
city  he  may  find  only  uncertainty. 

This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
advertising  will  be  necessary  to 
enthuse  the  soldier  over  the  pos- 
sibilities of  agriculture  and  to  get 
him  to  make  up  his  mind  deiinitely 
that  Secretary  Lane's  plan  re- 
solves his  career.  Just  how  this 
idea  is  going  to  be  advertised  to 
the  soldier  we  don't  know.  It  is 
one  of  those  things  that  should  be 
thought  about.  Perhaps  copy  in 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  would  be 
one  solution.  In  any  event  a  few 
strong  pieces  of  advertising  would 
do  much  to  sell  the  Government's 
reconstruction  programme  to  our 
returning  heroes  from  France. 


Keeping  track  of 
A  Job  tor  the  public  sentiment 
Association  toward  his  prod- 
uct, his  business 
or  his  industry  is  one  of  the 
things  that  a  modern  manufac- 
turer has  to  do.  If  he  is  unfairly 
attacked  in  any  quarter,  he  must 
take  steps  to  allay  the  antagonis- 
tic feeling.  Any  unjust  criticism 
must  be  combated.  Any  repressive 
legislation  that  may  be  threaten- 
ing his  business  must  be  headed 
off,  if  possible.  Unfair  competi- 
tion of  any  kind  must  be  promptly 
dealt  with. 

Trade  associations  are  begin- 
ning to  take  a  good  deal  of  the 
burden  of  this  vigilance  work  off' 
the  shoulders  of  the  individual 
business  man.  The  association 
deals  at  least  with  the  problems 
that  concern  the  members  as  a 
body.  One  of  the  principal  duties 
of  the  secretary  is  to  be  on  the 
lookout  for  the  growth  of  any 
sentiment  or  propaganda  that 
menaces  the  industry. 

For  a  number  of  years,  for  ex- 
ample, the  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Canners'  Association  got 
busy  whenever  a  case  of  ptomaine 
poison  was  attributed  to  the  eat- 
ing of  canned  goods.  Very  often 
the  conclusion  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  sickness  was  unwarr^ted. 
The  work  of  the  Association  in 
nailing  these  libels  did  some  good, 
although  M^^@Y5clg1^  ^"S- 
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gested  it  would  have  been  vastly 
.  more  effective  had  the  canners 
called  advertising  to  their  aid. 

So  also  when  the  Allied  Wall- 
paper Industry  started  to  adver- 
tise over  a  year  ago,  the  secre- 
tary made  it  part  of  the  campaign 
to  protest  whenever  the  maker  of 
a  competitive  material  hinted  that 
wallpaper  is  not  sanitary. 

That  "spotting"  any  unfairness 
of  this  kind  has  become  a  neces- 
sary part  of  business  is  well  rec- 
ognized. That  something  of  the 
sort  must  be  extended  to  foreign 
countries  now  seems  apparent. 
The  business  men  of  one  country 
must  "spot"  any  propaganda  that 
may  be  directed  against  them  in 
any  other  country.  The  movement 
must  be  nipped  in  the  bud  before 
it  has  a  chance  to  do  any  harm. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  neces- 
sity for  this  was  furnished  us  re- 
cently when  German  influences 
tried  to  discredit  the-  Webb  bill 
in  the  Argentina.  The  Allied  In- 
dustries Corporation  dealt  with 
this  situation  in  the  proper  man- 
ner. It  immediately  started  a  vig- 
orous advertising  campaign  in 
Buenos  Aires  to  combat  the  criti- 
cism. 

This  corporation  was  big 
enough  and  resourceful  enough 
to  cope  with  this  particular  em- 
ergency. Ordinarily,  though,  the 
individual  company  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  fight  propaganda  single- 
handed  in  other  lands.  Vast  edu- 
cational work  of  this  kind  must 
be  done  by  Associations,  by  all  the 
business  men  concerned  and  as- 
sisted by  the  Government  itself. 
Certainly  it  would  seem  that  no 
one  were  better  fitted  to  "spot" 
unfriendly  developments  than  the 
Government's  consuls  and  trade 
scouts.  When  any  inimical  move- 
ment is  brewing,  a  report  of  it 
should  be  put  on  the  cables  at 
once.  This  will  give  the  business 
men  time  to  act,  to  get  their  ad- 
vertising batteries  going  if  nec- 
essary, before  the  movement  has 
had  a  chance  to  establish  itself. 
Something  more  is  required  than 
the  old  slow  and  leisurely  consul 
reports. 

We  see  the  need  for  this  when 
we  read  in  S.  Herzog's  amazing 


book  "The  Future  of  German  In- 
dustrial Exports'*  t-hat  it  was 
planned  to  have  the  German 
Diplomatic  Corps  operate  as  an 
advance  guard  for  the  commer- 
cial invasion  of  each  nation.  The 
Corps  was  to  act  in  secret  unison 
with  any  and  every  agency  that 
it  required  to  accomplish  its  dire 
purposes. 

In  view  of  the  way  the  war  is 
going,  it  is  certain  that  Germany 
will  not  be  able  to  do  all  the 
things  that  her  trade  sharks  had 
planned.  But  we  must  not  be  too 
sure.  Every  precaution  must  be 
taken.  Most  certain  it  is  that 
never  again  should  it  be  possible 
for  one  nation  to  make  such  gi- 
gantic preparations  for  ruthlessly 
conquering  the  trade  of  the  world. 
One  of  the  best  ways  to  prevent 
this  is  for  the  business  men  of 
the  United  States  to  be  ready  to 
"spot"  any  propaganda  or  com- 
mercial unfairness  wherever  it 
may  manifest  itself  throughout 
the  world,  and  then  promptly  pre- 
sent the  true  facts  to  the  people 
of  those  countries. 


Questionable   The  Spanish  in- 

Inducements  A"™?,*  epidemic 
has  brought  out 
quite  a  number  of  emergency  ad- 
vertising campaigns  on  behalf  of 
various  proprietary  remedies  and 
sanitary  agents  for  combating  or 
preventing  the  disease.  Much  of 
this  copy  has  been  sensible  and 
useful,  but  not  all  of  it. 

The  other  day  an  advertisement 
for  a  certain  brand  of  peroxide 
of  hydrogen  gravely  informed  the 
public  that  "So-and-so's  is  the 
only  genuine,  original  peroxide." 
We  are  reminded  irresistibly  of 
an  incident  years  ago  at  a  county 
fair  in  a  little  Middle  Western 
town,  where  a  popcorn  and  pea- 
nut vendor  stalked  gravely  up  and 
down,  reiterating  reproachfully  to 
the  non-buying  public :  "I  have 
the  only  official  peanuts." 

What  people  want  to  know 
about  your  goods,  is  not  why  you 
are  proud  of  them,  but  why  tJiey 
should  use  them.  The  two  things 
are  not  always  synonymous,  by  a 
long  way!  f-^(^cs\r> 
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The  Greatest 
Subscription  Campaign 


On  December  16th,  20,000  Chapters  and 
Branches  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  with 
over  20,000,000  members,  will  set  out  to  enroll, 
in  one  week,  all  the  people  of  the  United  States 
as  members  of  that  great  organization,  and  a 
percentage  of  them  as  subscribers  to  the  Red 
Cross  Magazine. 

No  quotas  for  memberships  have  been  fixed,  but 
National  Headquarters  asks  that  Chapters  se- 
cure new  Magazine  subscriptions  amounting  to 
not  less  than  1%  of  total  population,  and  not 
more  than  114%,— This  is  in  addition  to  re- 
newals of  present  subscriptions. 

Just  before,  and  during  this  campaign,  when 
interest  in  The  Red  Cross  is  keyed  up  to  the 
highest  pitch  everywhere.  The  January  Red 
Cross  Magazine  (containing  the  story  of  Red 
Cross  work  during  1918)  will  be  mailed. 

Last  advertising  forms  for  January  close  No- 
vember 15th.    Mailing  begins  December  10th. 


A.  E.  BOLLES 

Advertising  Manager 
120  West  32nd  Street 
New  York  City 


Cole  &  Fseer 
Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 
Chicago,  111. 


C.  A.  Christehsbn 
Old  South  Bldg. 
Boston,  Mass. 


E.  K.  HoAK 
Van  Nuys  Bldg. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Hosted 


The  Little 

Class 

*TpHE  Liberty  Loan  drives  have 
-I-  not  only  taught  the  principles 
of  selling  to  very  many  people  who 
were  previously  without  experi- 
ence in  that  field,  but  they  have 
produced  a  fine  crop  of  amateur 
Belascos  who  have  learned  "stage 
management"  of  a  big  patriotic 
idea.  It  didn't  take  the  loan 
workers  long  to  realize  the  ele- 
mental truth  that  if  you  want  to 
interest  the  mass  of  the  people 
in  anything,  you  must  dramatize 
it  for  them  as  vividly  as  possible. 
In  scores  of  ways,  this  was  done, 
with  an  effectiveness  of  result  that 
cannot  be  doubted. 

For  example :  In  a  part  of  New 
York  City  which  has  a  rather 
polyglot  population,  an  outdoor 
rally  was  held,  at  which  lai^e  flags 
of  the  Allied  countries  were  on  the 
platform.  Foreign-born  members 
of  the  audience  who  subscribed 
were  invited  to  come  forward  and 
pin  their  subscription  to  the  flag  of 
their  birth,  while  American-born 
utilized  Old  Glory  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  idea  may  not  have  been 
quite  in  accord  with  the  "etiquette 
of  the  flag"  but  no  one  who  saw 
the  emotion  with  which  the 
"Americans  by  adoption"  came 
forward  and  symbolized  thus  con- 
cretely their  allegiance  to  their 
new  home  through  the  flag  of  their 
mother  country,  could  fail  to  be 
deeply  moved. 

Another  device,  of  a  more  prac- 
tical character,  achieved  good  re- 
sults in  the  W.  S.  S.  campaign  in 
Indianapolis.  A  huge  cash  regis- 
ter was  erected,  as  ^rge  as  a  flve- 
story  house,  and  complete  in  all 
details,  and  as  War  Savings 
Stamps  were  sold  from  a  booth 
underneath  it,  the  total  sales  were 
rung  up  and  recorded  on  its  enor- 
mous dial.  This  register,  the  idea 
of  F.  M.  McWhirter,  a  local  bank- 
er, aided  materially  in  securing 
pledges  of  $5,000,000  in  W.  S.  S. 
for  Indianapolis. 

«  «  * 

'  .New  York  City  showed  a  num- 
ber of  essentially  dramatic  ideas. 


Schoolmaster's 
room 

One  of  them  was  the  daily  par- 
ades on  "The  Avenue  of  the  Al- 
hes"  (part  of  Fifth  Avenue)  each 
of  which  was  devoted  to  one  of 
the  nations  engaged  in  the  con- 
flict with  autoci-acy.  Another  was 
the  daily  execution  of  a  painting 
before  the  Public  Library,  eadi 
being  done  by  some  well-known 
artist.  The  Schoolmaster  has  al- 
ready told  how  the  firemen  se- 
cured bond  subscriptions  by  send- 
ing a  man  up  a  ladder,  one  round 
at  a  time  according  to  subscrip- 
tions made  by  the  crowd.  As  a 
variant  on  this,  the  fire  laddies 
would  jump  from  a  high  window 
into  a  life  net,  if  some  obliging 
spectator  wotdd  "pay  the  piper" 
with  a  liberal  subscription.  Doubt- 
less hundreds  of  other  and  simi- 
lar dramatic  ideas  were  used  ,  all 
over  the  country. 

It  is  not  alone  the  Liberty  Loan 
and  other  "drives"  which  have  thus 
aroused  our  sense  of  the  dramatic. 
The  United  States  Employment 
Service  is  shrewdly  taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  instinct  in 
the  plans  it  has  worked  out, 
for  giving  medals  to  workers 
in  war  industries.  After  four 
months  of  faithful  effort,  without 
absence  from  duty  other  than  that 
necessitated  by  illness,  the  war 
worker  gets  a  bronze  medal,  "de- 
signed by  one  of  the  best  sculp- 
tors in  the  country."  He  is  per- 
mitted to  wear  this  until  he  has 
completed  eight  months  of  serv- 
ice, when  he  gets  a  silver  medal; 
and  at  the  end  of  a  year,  according 
.to  Nicholas  Van  der  Pyl  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  he  gets  a 
gold  medal.  If  you  can  visualize 
the  scene  when  the  head  of  the 
family  comes  home  from  the  fac- 
tory for  the  first  time  with  his 
medal  proudly  hung  on  the  north- 
east corner  of  his  bursting  chest, 
you  will  get  some  hint  of  the  dra- 
matic note  which  the  Government 
is  putting  into  what  would  be 
otherwise  prosaic — ^though  vitally 

necessary — work. 

*  *  * 

^  HosledbyGOOgle 


SuggostYour  Goods  andThey  Will  Buy  Them 


Good  advertising  is  constant  auggeatian. 

If  VOB  had  some  means  of  suggesting  your  product 

every  mofnent  of  the  day  to  eveiy  man,  woman  and 
child  In  the  world  you  wouW  have  the  greatest  possi- 
ble advertisement, 

A  Flexlnme  Optex  si^n  does  not  do  qaite  that  much, 
but  it  will  $uf;g«st  your  goods  to  the  thousands  wha 
are  passing  \  o^ir  t^om  every  hour  in  the  day  and  night* 
It  -will  keep  yovu  trade  name  constantly  before  them — 
raided,  white  Oplex  glass  letters  on  a  dark  background, 
a  day  sign  as  well  as  an  iUuminated  night  sign. 
It  will  do  all  this  at  a  cost  of  only  a  few  cents  a  day. 
Where  else  can  you  gat  such  advertistng  at  such  small 
cost? 

Your  store  front,  your  dealers*  store  (routs  need  the 
force  of  Flexlurae  soggestJon— the  suggestion  which 
carries  also  distinctiveness. 

W^^iycu  Ut  us  send  you  a  shich 

ahoivif'-s^  hanr  vifitr  &igti  wilt  hokf 

TTie  Hexhime  Sign  Co  apvebtis.nc 

Bleeidc  ProducU  Curpomt'n 
HI  W.  Iflth  SL,  Lot  Anfltks,  Cat 
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NEE 


dME? 


Biimewlieie  in  New  Ynrk  State, 
Tenn,,  Ohio,  a  manufacturer  or 
agency  needs  an  able,  responsible 
adrertiaing  man.  Sis  years' 
agency  e:iperience,  married,  2  8 
years  sounK,  Class  4.  Write  tor 
delail'^d  p.vfieriedcc,  etc. 
"M.  M.,"  Em  222.  Printers'  ink,  New  York 


"CLIMAX" 

SQUARE-TOP 

PAPER  CUPS 

Best  and  most  economical 
12  ^916  P^P*'  ^'iP  °"  ^  market 
BeeominHideil  b;  efficiency  experts. 
Prices  7.  0.  a  Buffalo. 
Packed  10,000  to  the  Box. 

10,000                          ISO  per  1.000 

50,000                          10c  per  1,000 

100,000                            Sc  per  1,000 

500.000                         7o  per  l.OOO 

1,000,000  8%c  per  1,000 

Order  Direct  from 

Buffalo  Automatic  Mfg.  Co. 

497  Washington  Street,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


DOMESTIC 

ENGINEERING 

A  weekly  pubUc&tion  read  hy  the  latigre^ve 

Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractors 

Liveit  in  the  field.    Member  A.  B.  C. 
OLD  COLONY  BUILDING,  CHICAGO. 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  200  FIFTH  AVE, 


Of  Men  s  Colleges,  Women's  Coliegcs. 
Boys'  Preparatory  Schools,  Girls'  Pre- 
paratory Schools,  Agricultural  Colleges. 
Technological  Colleges.  High  Schools. 
Canadian  Colleges.  Theoionca  I  Colleges. 
Law  CoUeget,  alto  Alumni  Periodicals. 

AebuB  uytlilDg  Toa  wut  in  know 
■boat  oollfife  town  manhindLalaE 
01  «ll8ce  mATBTtUiiBE 

COLLEGIATE  SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING  AGENCY 
Ine. 

503  Fifth  Avmue         New  York 

EttsbUihed  11>l» 


Students  of  language — among 
whom  the  Schoolmaster's  ■.••.;py- 
writing  friends  are  not  the  least 
— have  long  been  interested  in 
noting  the  changes  in  our  vocabu- 
lary brought  about  hy  the  war. 
Not  only  have  many  foreign 
phrases  become  universally  under- 
stood— "spurlos  versenkt,"  "katn- 
erad,"  "c'est  la  guerre,"  "poiln," 
etc.,  but  British  and  Americans 
in  the  trenches  have  invented  a 
slang  of  their  own  which  needs 
"translating"  before  it  is  com- 
prehensible to  the  civihan  stay-at- 
homes.  Everybody  knows  "gone 
west,"  "Blighty,"  ''the  Eirma 
Gees,"  "dud,"  and  a  dozen  others ; 
but  as  fast  as  these  old  terms 
become  familiar,  the  fighting  men 
invent  new  ones  and  the  folks 
back  home  can  never  quite  catch 
up. 

*   *  * 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  a 
brand  new  word  came  out  of 
Russia  which  has  been  causing- 
trouble — in  more  ways  than  one — 
ever  since.  When  the  Eolsheviki 
first  jumped  into  the  limelight  we 
were  told  that  they  represented 
the  "extreme  left,"  or  the  mosf 
radical  of  all  the  Socialists  in 
Russia.  They  were  opposed  to 
the  milder  Mensheviki  who  were 
prominent  in  the  earlv  days  of 
the  revolution,  and  they  finally, 
as  everybody  knows,  succeeded  in 
ousting  the  latter,  and  the  trailur- 
ous  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk 
promptly  followed.  But  while  we 
knew  vaguely  what  they  were  do- 
ing, nobody  seemed  to  know  v/here 
their  title  came  from,  nor  how  it 
was  pronounced.    Th'i  vaudeville 


CANADA'S  Advertising  Journal 


A  high  class  and  highly  interesting  tuonthly 
magazine  (or  all  Interested  In  adyertiaing  prog- 
ress— eapecUOl;  in  the  Canadian  field.  Send 
tor  cunent  iasue,  or  I2  for  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  W.  A.  CVdiaTT.  PuUlahar.  53  YoDgs 
St.,  Toronto, 


new  tern 


H.  WaltM  HEEGSTRA  inc.— MBBCHANDISINO— as  E.   jRdwm  BoutoraW.  Chloarn 
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jokesmiths  decided  it  was  Bull- 
sheveekee,  and  built  many  humor- 
ous situations  around  fhe  "hot 
air"  connotation  of  the  tirst  syl- 
lable.  Other  folk  comiivoniiscr!  o;i 


PARTNER 
WANTED 

An  old  and  well  established  Ad- 
vertising Agency  that  for  years 
has  been  doing  a  profitable  busi- 
ness with  reliable  and  well  known 
firms  in  their  line  of  trade,  and 
has  been  placing  business  with  the 
leading  publications  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Cuba  and  South 
America,  and  having  abundant 
capital  to  conduct  a  larger  busi- 
ness, desires  to  make  a  connection 
with  an  experienced  agency  man 
who  is  a  "live  wire,"  and  who 
thorou^ly  "knows  the  game."  If 
such  a  man  can  come  with  suffi- 
cient good  accounts  (or  cash  capi- 
tal to  equal  the  working  capital 
now  invested  in  the  business),  he 
can  have  a  satisfactory  interest  in 
the  agency  and  an  equitable  draw- 
ing account  from  the  start.  Give 
full  particulars  as  to  present  con- 
nections and  experience.  Address 
"P.  W.,"  Box  223,  Printers'  Ink. 


OFFICE  APPLIANCES 

the  news  and  technical  trade  journal  of 
office  ef|ui|imeiit.  The  advertisements  oi 
more  than  22S  manufacturers  in  every 
number  arc  an  evidence  of  its  wortli. 
Special  price  for  sample  tp  advertising 
men — ten  cents.  Regulations  do  not  per- 
mit us  to  Send  it  free. 

TSE  OFFICE  AFFLIAVCE  00. 
417  S.  Searbora  St.,  Cblcagro 


Booklets 


AND 


Many  of  Amer- 
ica'sprominsnt 
advertisers, 
adve  r  t  ising 
agencies  and  commercial  houses 
requiring:  high-class  printing  uso 

CHARLES  FRANaS 
PRESS 

Printing  Crafts  Bldg.,  New  York 

Eighth  Aveout.  iSri  to  34lli  StieoW 

Tel  ephone 
3210  Greeley 

Prlmin  ot 
FRIKT£BS'  IKE 


Catalogs 


The 

Los  Angeles 
Evening  Herald 

Embodying  everything  that  a  great 
Daily  should,  is  the  largest  evening 
newspaper  In  the  Western  half  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  regarded  as  a  most 
profitable  medium  by  investors-in-adver- 
tising. 

Evening  Herald  Publishing  Co. 

Member  A.  B.  C. 
126-134  So,  Broadway,  Los  Alleles,  Calif. 


Population  65,000   Trading  Centre  for  100,000 

Brockton,  Massachusetts.  The  Great  Shoe  City  filled  with  workers  and 
winners.  A  Dry  Town  doing  Bi^  Business.  Estabhshed  1880. 


16,000  Daily 

Flat  Commercial  rate  SO  cts.  per  inch 

Afternoon  Paper,  Sells  for  2  cents 
CarrivB  a  pagp  of  want  advertiMinents. 
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BOURGES  SERVICE 

SUPERVISION  OF 

ENGRAVING  AND  PRINTING 

FLAHRON  BUILOrNG  NEW  YORK  CITY 


DAY 

GBAMERCV 
536 


NIGHT 
AUDOBON 
9560  -  3I20 


Personal  and  Emergency  Service 
on  a  fee  hasis  that  places  you 
under  no  obligations. 


DO  YOU  realize  the  op- 
portunities you  have 
in  advertising  <firect — by 
Foreign  language  literatur^ 
Stop  and  consider  the  world 
markets  and  what  have  you 
done  to  get  some  of  this 
business  after  the  war. 

We  can  help  you.  Our  Serrice 
Department  is  here  for  tlus  purpose. 
True  and  Accurate  Translations 

NaHonal  Printing  &  PnbEshiiig  Co. 

2IM  Blue  Idand  Ave.        Chknge,  III. 


"those  Russian  wretches." 

Now  comes  Frank  H.  Vizetelly, 
editor  of  the  "New  Standard  Dic- 
tionary," to  set  one's  doubts  at 
rest.  He  tells  the  Schoolmaster 
that  Bolsheviki  is  the  plural  form, 
Bolshevik  being  the  singular.  It 
is  pronounced  borshi-vd'H — o  as 
in  or,  sh  as  in  ship,  i  as  in  hit,  t's 
as  in  police.  The  term  means,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Vizetelly's  quoted 
definition,  "a  member  of  the  radi- 
cal Socialist  party  which  became  a 
dominating  factor  in  the  Russian 
revolution  of  March,  1917,  and 
subsequently  (in  December,  1917) 
signed  a  peace  treaty  with  Ger- 
many. 2.  Any  extreme  radical 
or  revolutionist."  It  is  derived 
from  the  Russian  bolshe  (adj.), 
more  +  -ik,  suffix  used  in  forming 
nouns.  Bolshevist,  and  Bolshe- 
vism are  Anglicized  forms.  The 
first  means  an  adherent  of  the 
radical  doctrines  of  the  Bolsheviki 
and  the  second  the  philosophy  of 
the  movement. 

Incidentally,  the  second  part  of 
Mr.  Vizetelly's  definition  is  the 
one  which  should  have  most  sig- 
nificance for  American  business 
men.  We  know  from  a  year's  rea 
record  in  Russia  that  the  Bolshe- 
viki are  not  Socialists,  in  any 
sense  which  the  orthodox  Ameri- 
can Socialist  would  be  willing  to 
admit.  They  are  anarchists  whose 
cold-blooded  policy  is  the  com- 
plete extermination  by  assassina- 
tion of  all  classes  save  the  "work- 
ing class,"  by  which  they  mean  ap- 
parently unskilled  or  little-skilled 
manual  labor.  The  I.  W.  W.  are 
the  nearest  approach  to  this  phil- 
osophy that  we  have  in  America, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  even  they 
come  within,  miles  of  the  brutal 
and  pitiless  attitude  of  the  genuine 
Bolshevist.  The  latter  claim  that 
their  doctrines  are  spreading  in 
America,  however;  and  there  are 
some  signs  that  this  may  in  a  meas- 
ure be  so.  If  it  is,  the  sooner  we 
find  out  where,  how  much,  and 
why,  the  better. 
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"Right  Away,  Sir" 

Rapid  Service  means  all  the  name  implies 
—Prompt,  Efficient  handling  of  your  Electro- 
type orders — whether  you  are  located  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  or  the  Pacific  Coast. 

We  make  all  kinds  of  Advertising  Plates  and 
Trade  Cuts,  including  Stereotypes  and  Mats, 
Electros  by  the  wax  or  Dr.  Albert  Lead  Mold 
Process.  Sole  owners  U.  S.  Letters  Patent 
on  Aluminotype. 

The  Rapid  Electrotype  Company 

W.  H.  KAUFMANN,  Pr«ald«nl  and  General  Manager 
I  Largest  Makers  and  Distributors  of  Advertising  Plates  in  the  World 

New  York  CINCINNATI  Chicago 

REFERENCES:— Any  five  national  advertwers  you  may  thuik  of,    If_  you  ask  them, 
you  wffl  find  that  several  of  them  already  know  what  Rapid  s  Service  mean*. 


II  mw  desk  orderly  or  In  dia. 
orderT  Osn  yon  Hiid  papers  quirAIS 
wfaeti  y'>u  wBiLt  them? 

HORN  "IiislBilt"  DESK  FILES 
keep  Ihe  papevs  nil  Mil  iwmllng 
iiiKLlerB  in  cnmpai't  cmivaiiloiit 
f.irni  — easily  accaaslbte,  yet  out  ot 
your  way. 


HORN 

DESK  FILE 


Boot-fcnnaiM  viOi  pocU«t  piges. 
Etoh  pookil  Ig  a  conlmlnet  tor 
DorregpoDdtfTiceT  ducumentB,  book- 
leH,  (hi,— bulditbiiD  aei-UKl:)  liut 
nldUBi  tkem  in-lanlly-  Btucdlly 
puttoiiUiar.  Indued  A  ta  Z,  1  ta 
31,  or  with  ofaufnblfl  indvi  Tab 
ou  t  ittbul  to  bs  irilhsut  llMm. 
No.  Vmftt  8be  Index  n^lee 
le  IS  L«tt»C1w««U*«.6a 
M    SB    UtUr      i-Z  S.H 

IS  S3  uiiu  1-31  a.oc) 
n    u    ligii  ch>iiE«sbis  S.-X) 

1!4     28     Leenl  A-Z 
l^gll  1-31 


FREE  TRIAl^NO^ RISK  

FW.  C.  HmBh,  S  Co.,  (Eit  im)inMl  Pear ISI.,  N  Y.Ci^ 

I  PjFiiu  Hud  ma  DMk  filt,  Nd.  10,  14,  lb  l^rcgsout  aiir  nft 

g  milcdi,  vlUt  tba  undsnlkiuUDi  tfafei  umaoiaj  be  relumed  r-^ 

I  mj    man*^    nlundtl    sllliin  10  itji  it  not  iillslaolorj. 

I  encloBf  I                                                                 Fi   1  ! 


A^dr 
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Classified  Advertisements 


HEXP  WANTED 


WANTED— Midwest  agency  wants  ex- 
pert copy  writer.  Agricultural  copy  ex- 
perience pr.-ferrc(I.  If  qualified  may  be 
given  immediate  charge  of  department. 
Box  849,  care  of  Printers'  Ink. 


Printing  Estimator 

Large  Philadelphia  plant,  doine 
high-grade  catalogue  and  booklet 
work,  desires  young  man,  de- 
ferred draft  clasaificatioti,  for 
estimating  and  inside  work;  must 
have  had  experience  and  be  able 
to  lay  out  work  economically;  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  a  man 
who  is  interested  in  his  work  and 
knows  how  to  go  about  it  system- 
atically; give  full  details,  which 
will  be  treated  confidenti^ly.  Box 
858,  Printers'  Ink. 


Large  Advertising  Agency  has 
excellent  opening  at  high  salary 
for  the  right  man,  one  familiar 
with  the  advertising  of  drug 
store  preparations.  Must  have 
had  actual  experience  in  the 
preparation  of  the  advertising 
copy  and  selling  plans  of  one  or 
more  of  the  present  day  success- 
ful chemical  specialties  sold 
through  drug  stores.  Apply 
with  references  and  all  informa- 
tions to  Box  851,  care  of 
Printers'  Ink. 


We  have  an  opening 
for  a  live  retail  adver- 
tising; man  to  take 
charge  of  our  adver- 
tising and  publicity. 
In,  applying  please  state 
previous  experience, 
references,  present  em- 
ployment and  salary 
expected. 

J.  Lu  Brandeis  &  Sons, 
Omaha,  Nebr, 


WORLD'S  FASTEST  SELLING  AUTO 

ACCESSOBT ! 
STATE  DISTRIBUTORS  WANTED. 
G.  L.  W.  SPRING  OILER  CO.,  SAN 
DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA. 

MANUFACTURER'S  AGENTS 

One  of  th(  largest  manufacturers  in 
the  world,  selling  a  high-grade,  well- 
advertised,  well-known  fully-guaranteed 
hand  cream-separator,  for  which  there  is 
a  large  demand,  through  dealers  only, 
desires  to  make  permanent  connection 
on  commission  with  an  individual  or 
company,  who  can  and  will  covftr  any 
certain  territory  vigorously  and  persist- 
ently. This  high-grade  machine  sells  at 
a  very  attractive  price  and  makes  the 
dealer  a  very  large  margin  of  profit. 
The  commission  offered  is  very  liberal 
and  the  amount  of  money  to  be  made 
depends  entirely  upon  the  effort  put 
forth,  as  there  is  a  very  large  demand 
and  sale  for  this  article.  There  is  no 
expense  attached  to  the  selling,  as  the 
manufacturers  do  their  own  billing  and 
shipping,  make  their  own  collections. 
Commissions  are  due  and  payable 
promptly  when  the  goods  are  shipped. 
The  manufacturers  will  cO'Operate  en- 
ergetically with  any  individual  or  com- 
pany who  will  undertake  this  proposi- 
tion and  handle  it  intelligently. 
Give  full  particulars,  and  specify  ter- 
ritory and  olher  lines  carried,  etc.,  in 
first  letter. 

SWEDISH  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 
51S  So.  Wells  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

MISCEULANEOUS 


OCEAN  TO  OCEAN 

Electros  Ic 

A  Square  Inch: — Minimum  7  cents. 

Shipped  to  newspapers  or  dealers  from 
your  list  or  in  bulk,        Express  age  pre- 
paid on  bulk  shipments  exceeding  $10.00 
Newspaper  Adveriiaing  Bleciros  Only 

GENERAL  PLATE  CO.  ^ffifiy^'' 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

BUSINESS  DEVELOPER 

Advertising,  sales  or  general  manager, 
broad  business  experience,  open  for 
mutually  desirable  connection.-  Box 
848,  Printers'  Ink. 

BRIGHT  TOTING  MAN 

Well  educated,  draft  exempt,  4  years' 
advertising  and  selling  experience,  wants 
position  with  live  agency  or  business 
concern.    Box  855,  Printers'  Ink. 
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Youflg  womati  with  ten  years'  experi- 
ence as  private  and  executive  secretary 
in  bonding  house,  now  teaching'  in  secre- 
tarial school,  seeks  engagement  as  Office 
Manager.  Will  undertake  training  and 
harmonizing  office  force.  Box  852,  care 
of  Printers'  Ink. 

Advertising  Manager  of  second  news- 
paper in  a  middle  west  city  of  400,000 
population  is  desirous  of  a  change^  ten 
years'  experience  in  display  advertising, 
five  years  as  advertising  manager,  37 
years  old,  married,  college  and  law 
school  graduate.  Address  Box  847,  care 
of  Printers'  Ink. 

CAPABLE  EXECUTIVE  desires  sub- 
stantial position.  Successful  experience 
covers  Organizing — Managing — Adver- 
tising— Selling.  Snappy  ads  guaranteed. 
Heavy  business  handled.  Record  is 
clear  and  ability  has  been  proved;  Pull 
particulars  will  convince.    Box  8S0,.  P.  I. 


To  Any  Manufacturer  Not  Satisfied  with 
His  Present  Advertising:  I  am  familiar 
with  both  the  manufacturing  and  the 
advertising  businesses,  having  spent  sev- 
eral years  in  each.  I  have  been  receiving 
$7,000  a  year  as  an  advertisinft  writer. 
There  are  manufacturing  positions  in 
which  I  believe  I  would  be  very  val- 
uable. Yours  may  be  one.  May  I  not 
have  the  pleasure  of  talking  to  you? 
Box  854,  care  Printers'  Ink,  185  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York. 

ATTEITTIOH  OF  EVESY  HEWS- 
PAPEK  PUBLI8HEE 

I  am  open  for  a  coniiectioti  to  manage 
classified  Adv.  Dept.  and  one  or  two  sec- 
tions of  Display  Accounts,  with  a  metro- 
politan newspaper,  with  a  large  circula- 
tion, popular  from  a  news  standpoint  and 
carrying  leas  advertising  than  it  deserves. 

Basis  of  compensatioa,  commission 
and  nominal  salary,  Commisgion  on 
increased  volume  of  local  advertising 
only  over  a  previous  period  to  he 
agread  upon. 

You  are  now  paring  a  coiamission 
on  your  total  volume  of  foreign  ad- 
vertising. 

Ht  commission  would  be  earned 
upon  Increased  business  only. 

Your  present  overhead  expense  oi 
cost  per  inch  is  a  fixed  charge. 

Your  increased  overhead  expense  or 
cost  per  inch  for  increased  business 
will  be  nominal  except  for  two  items, 
namely,  composition  and  print  paper. 

Have  had  ten  years  of  intensive  news- 
paper training  on  a  paper  with  a  daily 
circulation  of  125,000  in  the  succe.csive 
capacities  of  purchasing  agent,  mechani- 
cal superintendent,  city  circulation  man- 
ager and  advertising. 

Can  furnish  unusual  references  from 
advertising  mana^rs  and  publishers  well 
known  by  reputation  in  newspaper  circles.. 

Am  employed  a^  present  as  advertising 
.  and  sales  manager  of  a  large  manufac- 
turing concern.  Steel  supply  exhausted, 
company  suspending  business. 

Deferred  classification  in  draft.  Can 
arrange  for  an  immediate  interview  at 
any  convenient  point.    Box  857,  F.  I. 


Copy  Writer  and  Layout  Man;  Art, 
Printing  and  Engraving  Director;  6 
years'  intensive  advertising  experience 
in  publishing,  manufacturing  and  metro- 
politan retail  fields;  effective  correspond- 
ent; age  29;  references.    Box  859,  P.  I. 

Mt.  Holyoke  graduate;  several  years' 
experience  commercial  art  and  publish- 
ingj  familiar  with  lettering,  type,  paper, 
graphic  processes.  Interested  in  adver- 
tising; writes  convincing  English;  per- 
sonal selling  experience  as  Field  Secre- 
tary of  technical  school.   Box  853,  P.  I. 

An  able,  enthusiastic  publisher,  experi- 
enced in  the  daily  and  weekly  fields, 
wants  to  make  a  new  connection  in 
which  creative  work  will  tell.  His  ex- 
perience covers  editorial  as  weli  as  busi- 
iie;s;  his  integrity  is  unquestioned.  Writes 
forceful  advertising  and  strong  letters, 
and  can  advise  advertisers  on  their  copy. 
Salary  in  New  York  City  is  now  $75  a 
week  in  a  position  he  has  held  for  eight 
years  and  he  is  considering  a  move  to 
get  away  from  a  blind  business  all^. 
Being  married,  with  three  young  chil- 
dren, his  draft  status  is  satisfactory.  On 
a  |)ublication  of  broad,  liberal  views  that 
plays  the  game  ably  and  fairly  he  would 
be,  as  he  is,  a  builder,  gaining  strength 
every  week.  Would  consider  other  than 
publishing  propositions,  but  what  I  do 
want  (and  here  let  me  drop  the  dignified 
but  cumbersome  third  person)  is  a  con- 
nec;ion  that  would  be  willing  to  pay  a 
?nlary  and  a  working  uslercst.  Address: 
Ho.-i  S.iG,  I'rintcrb^  Ink. 


BINDERS  FOR 
PRINTERS'  INK 


65  Cents  Each,  Postpaid 


PRINTERS'  INK  binders  will  hold  an 
average  of  ten  copies  each.  Figure  five 
binders  for  a  year's  copies.  Each  issue, 
as  received,  can  be  securely  fastened  in 
the  binder,  by.  a  very  simple  arrange- 
ment, and  will  open  like  a  book,  with  all 
inside  margins  fully  visible. 
Made  of  heavy  book  board,  insuring  dur- 
ability. Covered  with  strong  black  book 
cloth;  lettered  in  gold, 

PRINTERS'  INK  PUBLISHING  CO. 
18S  Madison  Avsnue,  -  -  N«w  York 
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TOBEY  FURNITURE 


was  advertised  in  Chicago  newspapers  during  Sep- 
tember, 1918,  in  the  proportions  indicated  by  the 
following  chart: 


During  September,  1918,  the  Daily  circulation  of  The  Chicago  Tribune— 
427,397— was  52,829  greater  than  that  of  the  next  Chicago  Daily,  an  ever 
ning  paper.  The  Sunday  circulation  of  The  Chicago  Tribune  during 
September  was  104,407  greater  than  that  of  the  next  Sunday  paper. 
This  enormous  Tribune  circulation  persists  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
price  of  the  Daily  Tribune  has  been  raised  from  Ic  to  2c  and  the  price 
of  The  Sunday  Tribune  from  5c  to  7c  in  the  city  and  7c  to  10c  in  the 
country.  It  is  only  natural  that  The  Chicago  Tribune  should  receive  the 
bulk  of  the  advertising  of  discriminating  merchants. 

KbTHE  WORLDS  GREATEST  NEWSPAPEptfll 

Largest  Chicago  Circulation — Daii)f  ^r  Sunday 
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10c  A  Copy 


Getting  a  Line  on  Things 


EVERY  commodity  of  com- 
merce from  apples  and 
automobiles  to  zinc,  and  every 
contributory  factor  of  modern 
business  come  under  the  careful 
scrutiny  of  Babson's. 

The  most  up-to-the-minute 

information  on  commercial  and 
financial  conditions  is  obtained 
and  presented  in  strikingly  com- 
prehensive form. 

Babson  experts  not  only 
analyze  and  digest  the  existing 
situation  but  also  forecast  with 
surprising  accuracy  the  trend  of 
the  future. 

Clients  of  Babson's  Statis- 
tical Organization  —  among 


whom  are  hard-headed  manufac- 
turers, merchants,  bankers,  in- 
vestors both  professional  and 
private — are  thus  enabled  to  take 
advantage  of  every  favorable  op- 
portunity; to  buy  at  low  prices; 
to  produce  at  minimum  cost;  to 
sell  in  the  most  attractive  mar- 
kets; to  anticipate  the  ups  and 
downs  of  business. 

Naturally  such  an  organiza- 
tion, the  largest  of  its  character 

in  the  world,  would  select  its 
advertising  agents  with  more 
than  usual  discrimination.  Dur- 
ing the  years  in  which  we  have 
been  privileged  to  handle  this 
advertising,  the  Babson  clientele 
has  consistently  increased. 


N.   W.    AVER    &  SON 

Advertising  Headquarters 
philadelphia 

New  York  Boston  Cleveland  Chicaqo 
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The  Time, 

The  Market, 

The  Way. 

The  farmer  has  come  to  the  front.  Everybody 

knows  the  story  of  his  income  and  the  rise  in  his 

standards  of  living.    That  is  why  everybody  is 

anxious  to  do  business  with  him. 

Not  everybody  does  know,  however,  that  the  most 

efficient  way  to  reach  the  farm  market  is  through  the 

Standard  Farm  Papers. 

Do  you  want  to  create  immediate  demand? 

or 

Do  you  just  want  to  'Tseep  your  name  before  the 
farmer?"  ... 

It  makes  no  difference.  There  is  just  one  answer  .  .  , 
the  Standard  Farm  Papers  .  .  .  and  the  time  is 
NOW. 

Give  us  an  opportunity  to  tell  you  about  the  service 
— to  farmers  and  advertisers — of 

THE  STANDARD  FARM  PAPERS 
(Over  One  Million  Farm  Homes) 

Sell  a  Standard  Farm  Paper  subscriber  and  you 
sell  his  neighbors  too. 

The  Standard  Farm  Papers  are: 

Hoard's  Dairyman  The  Wisconsin  Agriculturist 

BitaMlafted  I8T»  Btmimed  1S7T 

The  Ohio  Farmer  PaciHc  Rural  Press 

EatailMed  1848  BrtoBIfahed  1870 

The  Michigan  Farmer  The  Farmer,  St.  Paul 

Eitablisked  1843  „,  „        BlUMUhei  tS82 

Prairie  Farmer.  Chicago  "  ^^*^"^l?5r?*5^.. 

E^tailUhed  1841  BsMlWied  1895 

Pennsylvania  Farmer  ^^^^^^l^,\FE^fL 

The  Breeder's  Gazette  Birmingham.  Raleigh 

SfteBHaAed  1881  Memphis,  Dallas 

Western  Representatives  Eastern  Representatine.' 

Stahdard  Farm  Papers,  Ikc.  Wallace  C.  Richardson,  Inc. 

Conway  Bldg.,  Chicago  381  Fourth  Ave,,  New  Yorjt  City 

Alt  Standard  Farm  Papers  are  members  of  A.  B. 
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Reconstruction:  Our  Next  Job 


Peace  Hath.  Its  Problems,  but  America  Is  Ready  to 
Grapple  with  Them 


T^HE  greatest  conflict  in  history 
has  come  to  a  glorious  and 
triumphant  conclusion  with  the 
forces  of  democracy  and  justice 
completely  victorious  over  the 
dark  power  of  arrogant  autocracy. 
The  free  nations  of  the  world 
didn't  want  to  fight ;  but  it  was  a 
job  that  had  to  be  done,  and  ihey 
rolled  up  their  sleeves  and  did  it 
with  a  thoroughness  which  has 
amazed  the  world.  Imperialism 
has  been  smashed,  and  we  are  now 
engaged  in  sweeping  up  the  pieces 
and  tidying  up  the  place  where  it 
flourished.  The  eager  mind  of 
humanity,  always  ready  to  run 
far  ahead  of  the  fact,  is  already 
beginning  to  focus  on  the  ques- 
tion: what  next? 

For  that  next  phase,  we  have 
a  title  which  has  already  become 
a  catch-word  with  a  multitude  of 
meanings :  Reconstruction. 

There  has  been  some  appre- 
hension, freely  expres?;ed,  that 
America  would  be  caught  as  un- 
prepared for  peace  as  she  was 
for  war.  Grave  difficulties  have 
been  anticipated  in  regard  to  the 
transition  from  war-production  to 
normal  living.  la  particular,  fears 
have  been  expressed  that  with  the 
abrupt  cessation  of  munitions 
making  and  similar  work,  there 
would  be  widespread  unemploy- 
ment over  a  long  period  until  the 
factories  which  in  war  time  have 
been  rated  non-essential  could  get 
into  their  stride  again. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  had  in 
the  United  States  no  such  com- 
plex and  comprehensive  organi- 
zation as  the  British  Ministry 

Table  of  Oontents  on  pasre  162 


of  Reconstruction  which,  only 
twenty-four,  hours  after  the  fight- 
ing stopped  on  Monday,  had  an- 
nounced its  complete  plans  for 
aiding  demobilization,  for  chang- 
ing factories  to  a  peace  basis,  and 
for  finding  employment  for  sol- 
diers and  war  workers.  The  at- 
tempt to  create  a  similar  organi- 
zation for  the  United  States,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  degenerated  into 
a  political  quarrel  in  which  both 
Republicans  and  Democrats  in- 
sisted on  getting  the  credit  for, 
and  originating,  the  plans.  Up  to 
the  present  this  deadlock  still  con- 
tinues to  prevent  formal  action  by 
Congress.  However,  there  are  a 
number  of  factors  which  seem  to 
point  toward  a  less  complex  prob- 
lem than  we  have  feared.  The 
closer  we  come  to  the  reconstruc- 
tion era,  the  less  formidable  do 
the  questions  look  whidi  loomed 
up  as  such  formidable  menaces  a 
few  months  ago. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  single 
question  of  employment.  Where- 
as in  Washington  a  few  weeks 
ago  there  was  much  pessimism 
regarding  the  possibility  of  un- 
employment on  a  wide  scale,  to- 
day the  sentiment  is  rapidly  gain- 
ing adherents,  that  in  the  coming 
months  there  will  probably  be 
work  enough  for  everyone,  and 
to  spare. 

An  item  which  is  frequently 
overlooked  in  this  connection,  is 
that  of  immigration.  For  a  num- 
ber_  of  years  prior  to  1914  the 
United  States  received  from 
Europe  every  year  approximately 
!  r:°'tobyTO^?)^kien 
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and  children  constituted  a  great 
part  of  this  stream,  the  majority 
nevertheless  were  able-bodied 
men,  usually  young,  and  almost 
always  belonging  to  the  group 
known  as  "unskilled  labor."  Our 
growing  industries  readily  ab- 
sorbed this  annua!  influx  of  men. 
But  while  our  industries  have 
been  growing  faster  than  ever, 
since  1914  we  are  "short"  at  least 
3,000.000  new  workers  from 
Europe. 

In  regard  to  men  of  the  higher 
type  whose  positions  have  not 
been  held  open  for  them,  there 
are  two  factors  in  the  situation 
which  justify  optimism.  One  is 
the  undoubted  impending  ex- 
pansion of  "non-essential"  busi- 
ness, which  will  make  vacancies 
for  great  numbers  of  men  of  all 
possible  types  of  experience  and 
training;  and  the  other  is  the 
rapidly  developii^  efficiency  of 
the  United  States  Employment 
Service,  which  now  has  offices  in 
practically  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  is  counted  upon  to  per- 
form an  invaluable  service  in  the 
readjustment  of  labor.  In  fact, 
whenever  there  is  a  great  short- 
age of  unskilled  labor,  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  there  is 
an  equal  shortage,  if  not  a  greater 
one,  of  skilled  labor  in  all  kinds 
and  degrees. 

Popular  estimates  seem  to  agree 
that  it  will  be  about  a  year  after 
the  formal  treaty  of  peace  is 
.  finally  signed  before  the  last 
American  soldiers  are  returned 
from  France.  The  two  million 
men  in  the  training  camps_  will 
also,  of  course,  be  demobilized 
gradually,  thus  easing  as  much  as 
possible  the  shock  of  the  transi- 
tion. The  size  of  our  permanent 
standing  army  is  yet  to  be  de- 
termined. 

We  have  the  assurance  of 
Charles  M.  Schwab  that  only  the 
least  efficient  shipyards  are  to 
have  their  contracts  cancelled ;  the 
others  will  be  kept  going  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  creating  a  mer- 
chant marine  big  enough  for  the 
tremendous  tasks  of  rebuilding 
France  and  Belgium,  and  feeding 
all  Europe,  of  which  the  brunt 
will  fall  on  our.  shoulders.  While 


only  one  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
labor  power  (350,000  men)  is  em- 
ployed in  the  shipyards,  this  policy 
will  undoubtedly  have  a  steadying 
effect.  Another  great  field  for 
labor  will  be  in  repairs,  improve- 
ments and  extensions  of  the  rail- 
roads. During  the  war,  only  abso- 
lutely necessary  repairs  have  been 
permitted,  and  in  consequence 
there  are  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  work  to  be  done  as  soon 
as  materials  and  labor  can  be 
spared.  Even  if  the  railroads  are 
to  be  unscrambled  and  returned 
to  private  control,  the  Government 
has  twenty-one  months  from  the 
final  signing  of  the  peace  treaty 
in  which  to  do  its  work.  It  is 
known,  also,  that  the  Railroad 
Administration  has  only  made  a 
beginning  on  the  work  of  im- 
proving our  inland  waterways 
which  were  for  so  many  years  so 
shamefully  neglected. 

It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  war  boards  and  commissions 
of  various  sorts  created  during 
the  past  eighteen  months  in  Wash- 
ington are  still  exercising  their 
full  powers.  Most  of  them  exist 
"for  the  duration  of  the  war,"  and 
this  means  until  the  treaty  of 
peace  is  signed.  Though  the 
terms  of  the  armistice  have  tied 
Germany  hand  and  foot,  though 
not  another  gun  will  be  fired,  the 
war  may  still  go  on,  technically, 
for  a  long  time,  (The  armistice 
was  for  the  period  of  a  month, 
"with  the  privilege  of  extension.") 
The  experience  of  past  wars  has 
been  that  months  sometimes  in- 
tervene between  surrender  and 
final  settlement.  Such  precedent 
is  hardly  valuable  in  viewing  this 
case,  for  Germany's  present  situa- 
tion is  one  of  humiliation  moi-e 
complete  than  iias  ever  before 
been  witnessed  for  a  proud  and 
great  nation ;  yet  even  so,  the 
final  agreement  on  the  terms  of 
peace  and  their  discussion  with 
the  new  authorities  in  Berlin  may 
be  a  long,  slow  process. 

This  fact  lends  special  interest 
to  the  statement  of  the  War  In- 
dustries Board,  just  made  public, 
that  raw  materials  will  in  the  im- 
mediate future  be  allocated  among 
manufacturers  fg^j^Uii.^  needs 
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Circulation  Values 


know  that  the  best 
and  most  reliable  clue 
to  Reader  Interest  is 
in  RENEWALS. 

More  than  70%  of  the 
circulation  of  the 
Christian  Herald  is  in 
paid  in  advance  re- 
newals. 
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with  an  eye  to  keeping  labor  uni- 
fonnly  employed  and  easing  the 
shock  of  transition  as  much  as 
possible.  The  manufacture  of 
munitions  is  to  go  on  during  the 
period  of  the  armistice,  though 
doubtless  on  a  reduced  scale,  and 
every  Governmental  agency  will 
aid  in  the  shift  to  the  utmost,  ex- 
tent. 

CURTAILMENT  NOT.  SO  STRICT 

A  valuable  indication  of  how 
the  Government  proposes  to  help 
restore  peace-time  conditions  is 

found  in  the  new  orders  issued 
Wednesday  of  this  week  by  the 
War  Industries  Board.  In  them, 
curtailment  of  production  of 
building  materials  is  entirely  re- 
moved; the  restrictions  on  a  long 
list  of  manufactured  products  are 
reduced  by  fifty  per  cent;  build- 
ing of  all  sorts  of  structures  cost- 
ing not  more  than  $25,000  is  per- 
mitted on  the  o.  k.  of  the  State 
Council  of  Defense;  other  build- 
ing without  such  o.  k.  to  the 
value  of  $10,000;  and  numerous 
types  of  building  are  entirely  un-_ 
restricted,  including  farm  and 
ranch  buildings,  construction  or 
repairs  by  railroad  and  other 
transportation  organizations,  or 
by  telephone,  telegraph  and  ex- 
press companies;  also"  included 
are  State  and  municipal  food  and 
drainage  projects;  work  in  mines, 
oil  fields  and  natural  gas  projects ; 
buildings  connected  in  any  way 
with  the  production  of  foods  and 
feeds;  and  schoolhouses,  churches, 
etc.,  involving  in  the  aggregate  a 
cost  not  exceeding  $25,000.  Among 
the  manufactured  products,  on 
which  the  restrictions  have  been 
reduced  by  fifty  per  cent,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  see_  that  there  are 
numerous  advertised  products,  in- 
cluding agricultural  machinery, 
tractors,  stoves  and  ranges,  re- 
frigerators, ice  cream  freezers, 
washing  machines,  electric  house- 
hold devices,  metal  bedroom  fur- 
niture, bicycles,  electric  fans,  talk- 
ing machines,  clocks  and  watches, 
pocket  knives,  sporting  goods, 
pianos,  automobile  tires,  cash  reg- 
isters, and  passenger  automobile. 

Equally  significant  is  the  plan 
announced  Wednesday  for  demobi- 


lizing the  army  onb^  as  fast  as  the 
discharged  soldiers  can  be  ab- 
sorbed by  industry.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  War  Industries  Board 
and  the  Navy,  War, 'and.  Labor 
Departments  are  co-operating  in 
a  big  plan  to  bring-  man  and  job 
together  in  every  possible  in- 
stance. 

UHGENT  BUSINESS  AT  HAND 

The  maintained  policy  of  allo- 
cation of  materials,  of  which  Mr. 
Baruch  speaks,  will  in  all  human 
probability,  continue  for  a  long 
time.  There  is  a  terrible  and 
world-wide  shortage  of  manu- 
factured products.  Reserve  stocks 
of  almost  every  sort  of  material 
have  been  exhausted,  and  it  will 
largely  be  a  question  of  getting 
manufacturers  started  first  vi'ho 
make  the  most  urgently-needed 
goods.  The  problem  of  our  aid 
to  devastated  France  in  rebuilding 
her  wrecked  areas  is  itself  big 
enough  to  have  staggered  the 
imagination — before  the  war. 

Viewing  the  situation  as  a 
whole,  therefore,  there  seems 
every  reason  to  believe  that 
America  will  pass  through  the 
trying  first  stages  of  the  recon- 
struction process  without  serious 
danger.  That  the  task  will  be 
difficult,  no  one  is  foolish  enough 
to  deny;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
never  in  its  history  has  the  nation 
been  so  well  prepared  to  cope 
with  situations  of  this  sort.  The 
Governmental  machinei"y  which 
was  created  to  shift  us  from  a 
peace  to  a  war  basis,  should  prove 
efficient  in  reversing  the  process. 
It  remains  only  for  the  indi- 
vidual business  man  to  remember 
that  his  loyal  co-operation  is 
needed  now  as  urgently  as  it  was 
before  that  historic  eleventh  hour 
of  the  eleventh  day  of  the  eleventh 
month,  when  fighting  ceased. 

Carson  Manages  Lubricant 
Department 

Edw,  F.  Carson  has  been  made  man- 
ager of  the  Lubricant  department  of 
the  Ache  son  Graphite  Company,  Ni- 
agara Falls,  N.  Y,  He  joined  the  com-, 
pany  last  March,  having  been  formerly 
connected  with  the  Pyrene  Manufactur- 
ingCon:pany,Ncwgg.^g|^ 
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86?^"  in  Towns  of  25,000  or  Less 


Census  statistics  skow  tkat  69%  of  tlie  popu- 
lation of  tke  U.  S.  live  in  towns  of  25^000  or 
less,    Tkat's  akout  75,000,000  in  round  figures. 

In  reacking  tkis  wonderful  small  town  mar- 

ket  THE  AMERICAN  WOMAN  witk 

86%  of  its  circulation  in  towns  of  25,000  or  less 
offers  a  kigker  percentage  of  useakle  circulation 
m  desired  field  tkan  may  ke  oktained  from  a 
lar^e  majority  of  tke  so-called  small  town  media. 

Add  to  tkis  tke  fact  tkat  tke  line  rate  of 

THE  AMERICAN  WOMAN  is  Wer 

tkan  usually  obtains  in  tkis  class  of  publications, 
tkat  tke  pufclication  is  sold  witkout  premium 
stimulation  to  tke  sukscrikers,  and  tkat  no 
revision  or  ckanges  kave  keen  necessitated  ky  re- 
cent Post  Office  regulations,  and  fke  sound  and 
sukstantial  ckaracter  of  tke  puklication  will  ke 
more  fully  appreciated  ky  advertisers  in  general. 

THE 

AMERICAN  WOMAN 

"A  RealJ^agazine  of  the  SmaV  Towns" 
Memter  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
Western  Advertising  Office  Eastern  Advertmng  Offic* 

W.  H.  McCURDY,  Mgr.  WM.  F.  HARING.  Mgr. 

30  N.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  IlL  FUtirmj  Bwflding,  N«w  York 
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37  Companies  in  1869 
15  Companies  in  1914 

Volume  in  1869,  $2,819,000 
Volume  in  1914,  $14,275,000 

In  1869  there  were  37  manufacturers  of 
watches  in  the  United  States-— in  1914  there 
were  15.  Yet  these  15  were  doing  five  times 
the  business  of  the  37. 

In  a  growing  country  like  the  United  States, 
expansion  has  not  been  a  matter  of  choice.  It 
has  been*  compulsory.  Not  to  expand  has  meant 
not  to  be  able  to  compete.  The  small  manu- 
facturer is  unable  to  take  advantage  either  of  the 
economies  of  large  scale  production,  or  of  large 
scale  selling. 

A  survey  of  other  industries  shows  the  same 
result — fewer  and  fewer  companies  dominating  a 
constantly  growing  market. 

(See  table-  opposite) 

In  the  reconstruction  period  to  come  after  the 
war,  business  will  begin  anew.  Competition  will 
be  r^umed. 

Your  problem  then  will  be,  not  the  war-time 
difficulty  of  getting  supplies,  but  the  peace-time 
problem  of  selling  .sW.  that  you  can  produce. 
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Namber  of        Value  of 
Indnati?  Yoftr  Establlsbments'  Product 


Man's  Clotlllnff                     f  1869  78SS  $148,660,000 

.11914  4830  458,211,000 

Carpets  and  Sags               (  1869            21S  21,762,000 

(  1914               97  69,128,000 

AutomoliileB                          (  19O4             121  26,645,000 

U9H             300(t),  503,230,000 

Afirioultnral  Implemesta . .  J  1869  2076  52,067,000 

t  1914             601  164,087,000 

Boots  and  Shoes                 (  1879  1959  166,050,000 

I  1914  1355  501,760,000 

Soap  f  1904            436  68,275,000 

I  1914  371  127,942,000 

Tobacco—                           (  1869  7858  209,548.000 

Cigars  and  Cigarettes,  .-l  1914  4830  458,211,000 

Eoollng  Uaterials  f  1869  ,          198  3,257,000 

I  1914             170  27,978.000 

Watolies  :..'...( 1869             37  2,819,000 

I  1914               15  14,275,000 


These  fibres  are  from  the  Census  of  Manufacturers  published 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 


Ct)  An  increase,  but  with  12  companies  doing  87%  of  the 
business. 

Many  manufacturers  will  start  to  supply  the 
peace  markets  with  you.  Which  ones  will  sur- 
vive and  prosper? 

Are  you  fully  prepared  ? 

The  study  which  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company  has  made  of  the  problems  of  larffe  scale 
selling,  and  its  experience  in  co-operating  with 
many  of  the  *largest  manufacturing  organizations 
in  the  United  States  on  this  problem,  should  be 
of  value  to  you  in  meeting  the  conditions  of  the 
after-the-war  period. 

Our  nearest  office  will  be  glad,  to  discuss  this 
problem  with  you. 

■ 

J  "VC^UTER Thompson  Company 

Chicago  •  Boston  •  Detroit  •  Cincinnati 

iBOf  J.  Walter  Thompson  clients,  seventeen  are  the  largest  in  their  industries. 
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Our  Duty  to  France,  Now  That 
the  War  Is  Won 

The  Principles  That  Should  Actuate  Our  Trade  with  Her 
Based  on  an  Authorized  Interview  with 

W.  W.  Nichols 

Chairtnao  of  the  American  Industrial  Commission  in  France  and  Assistant  Chu^ 
man  of  the  Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Company 

German  expectations  in  her  mili- 
tary effort,  for  she  got  there  in 
spite  of  "verbotens"  from  German 
admirals  and  their  submarines. 
She  will  disappoint  the  Junker 
again  by  rising  to  the  occasion 
and  by  rehabilitating  the  ravaged 
countries  in  ample  time  to  care 
for  any  competition  which  Ger- 
man, factories  may  provide. 

We  have  the  materials  right  at 
hand  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
homes  and  factories  and  the  refit- 
ting of  the  factories.  Or,  if  we 
haven't  them,  we  can  quickly  pro- 
vide them.  The  fact  that  France, 
victorious  but  sorely  crippled, 
looks  expectantly  toward  us  will 
spur  us  to  immediate  action.  We 
improvised  a  great  army  and  pro- 
vided it  with  its  needs  in  won- 
derful time.  We  built  vast  docks 
and  hundreds  of  miles  of  rail- 
roads in  France  almost  overnight. 
We  can  do  as  well  again,  but  in- 
spired to  even  greater  efforts  by 
the  knowledge  that  now  we  shall 
be  helping  to  restore  instead  of  _to 
destroy.  Whether  men,  or  ships 
or  dollars — we  have  them  and  will 
give  them. 

What  an  opportunity  to  clinch 
the  good  will  of  Europe  forever! 


Editorial  Note  :  —The  eco- 
nomic phase  of  America's  help  to 
stricken  France  and  Belgium  must 
now  succeed  the  military  phase. 
This  aid,  all  of  us  know,  will  be 
extended  in  the  fullest  possible 
measure  and  from  overflowing 
hearts. 

Andre  Tardieu,  in  a  speech  de- 
livered in  New  York  on  the  eve 
of  the  signing  of  the  armistice, 
made  a  plea  for  American  help  in 
the  work  of  restoration.  He  asked 
for  five  kinds  of  assistance:  the 
help  of  our  military  organization 
in  disencumbering  territory  of 
the  ruins  of  war;  a  supply  of  ma- 
terials— three  quarters  of  the  sup- 
ply must  be  imported;  a  hew  out- 
fit of  mechanical  equipment ;  an 
ample  credit  in  dollars  to  cover 
unportations ;  ships  chartered  or 
transferred  to  the  French  flag  for 
restoring  the  interrupted  commer- 
cial service  of  the  country. 

Belgium's  need  is  as  great,  for 
in  that  land,  held  for  four  years 
by  the  Hun,  the  ravaging  and  the 
pillaging  was  as  thorough  as  typi- 
cal German  "efficiency"  could  make 
it. 

The  following  article  is  sugges- 
tive of  the  directions  in  which 
our  aid  may  be  extended. 

For  America  this  war  has  been 
a  crusade  in  behalf  of  right 
against  might.  Might,  before  it 
bowed  its  barbarous  head,  laid  in 
ruins  the  heart  of  industrial 
France  and  nearly  all  of  Belgium. 
Homes  by  the  thousands  were 
razed,  factories  stripped  of  ma- 
chinery and  then  those  factories 
razed  to  the  ground.  Germany 
wished  to  leave  the  conquered 
kmds  helpless  before  German 
competition  when  peace  should  be 
declared. 

America   bitterly  disappointed 


THE  call  from  France  for  the 
co-operation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  reconstruction  work 
of  many  kinds  which  the  war  has 
necessitated  is  now  being  more 
clearly  formulated;  and  practical 
plans  are  being  made'  for  the  up- 
building of  France's  industries 
and  the  free  development  of  her 
resources. 

The  nation  which  for  four  years 
has  borne  the  brunt  of  Germany's 
onslaught  on  the  liberties  of  free 
peoples  can  with  just  titla  look  to 

iO  Hosted  by  Google 
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Your  Printing  and 
the  Coal  Supply 

The  Government  requests  you  to  conserve  paper,  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  paper  itself,  but  because  of  the  ma- 
terials, labor,  fuel  and  transportation  involved  in  its 
manufacture  aiid  distribution. 


The  fullest  measure  of  con- 
servation, therefore,  is  not 
to  be  attained  by  the  mere 
avoidance  of  waste  in  die 
use  oi  paper.  The  avoid- 
ance of  waste  in  manufac- 
turing is  equally  important. 
To  be  sure  you  are  helping 
to  conserve  needed  labor 
and  materials,  and  not  mere- 
ly paper,  it  is  necessary  to 
select  your  printing  papers 
as  carefully  as  you  use  them. 
The  safest  guide  is  the  trade- 
mark on  a  standard,  adver- 
tised brand.  Almost  always 
it  is  a  trustworthy  guarantee 
of  economy  and  efficiency  in 
manufacture,  as  well  as  of 


the  quality  and  value  of  the 

finished  product. 

This  is  particularly  true  of 
covet  papers.  Of  the  total 
production  of  some  two 
hundred  mills,  more  than 
one-half  comes  from  the 
single  mill  wbose  brand 
trade  mark  appears  at  the 
head  of  this  advertisement. 

BUCKEYE  COVERS  are  the 
largest-selling  brand  of  cov- 
er-papers in  the  world. 
Pound  for  pound,  we  believe 
they  represent  a  higher  de- 
gree of  conservation  than 
any  other  papers  of  similar 
character  obtainable. 


THE  BECKETT  PAPER  COMPANY 

MAKERS  OF  GOOD  PAPER 
In  Hamilton,  Ohio,  since  1 848 

Deder*  in  lU  Principal  Ctiei  Member  Paper  Hkkeri*  Adnrtiuii  Onb 
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this  country  for  co-operation  for 
the  immense  work  involved. 

The  tremendous  sacrifices  of 
France — made  with  such  superb 
courage,  without  complaint,  with- 
out theatric  gesture,  calmly,  whole- 
heartedly—might be  rendered  in 
large  meastire  vain  if  France  were 
to  dwindle  economically,  if  she 
were  left  involved  in  the  econc«nic 
web  which  Germany  had'  been 
weaving  around  her.  A  personal 
message  from  President  Wilson 
transmitted  to  France  by  M.  Frank- 
lin Bouillon,  the  French  minister 
of  inter-allied  relations,  in  these 
words,  "We  are  with  France  in 
this  war  to  the  last  dollar  and  the 
last  man,"  has  filled  the  whole 
French  people  with  comfort  and 
-courage. 

The  United  States  is  now  "I'ange 
gardien,"  the  guardian  angel,  on 
whom  France  has  come  to  rely. 
The  forehanded  action  of  leading 
American  business  organizations 
in  extending  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship to  France  called  the  French 
chambers  of  commerce  to  new  life 
and  activity,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  the  creating  of  commercial  and 
industrial  associations  in  Ft^ce  to 
aid  in  planning  and  carrying  out 
■  the  campaign  of  reconstruction. 
What  is  planned  and  what  is  being 
accomplished  in  this  regard  is  both 
interesting  and  important. 

When  the  American  Industrial 
Commission  to  France  went  to 
that  country  in  the  autumn  of 
1916  on  the  invitation  of  the 
French  Government,  it  was  warned 
in  advance  of  its  arrival  that  the 
French  people  in  places  regarded 
its  coming  with  some  suspicion. 

Not  that  any  direct  hint  of  this 
was  given  by  a  gifted  and  cour- 
teous people,  and  indeed  the  wel- 
come from  the  first  was  all  that 
could  be  desired  in  the  way  of 
kindness  and  affability.  But  from 
various  sources  it  had  been 
learned  that  apparently  a  certain 
resentment  had  been  stirred  up 
against  the  business  mission  from 
America.  It  was  represented  fliat 
Americans  were  profiting  of 
France's  difBculties  to  furnish  to 
her  die  supplies  which  she  must 
have  at  exorbitant  prices.  Items, 
perhaps  of  German  origin,  had 


been  published  in  newspapers  of 
neutral  countries  to  the  effect  that 
America  was  greedily  fattening 
on  the  misery  of  all  the  belligerent 
countries,  that  her  aim  was  to 
succeed  to  the  commerce  and  the 
industrial  secrets  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations.  It  was  only  human 
■that  the  French,  sensitive  in  their 
hour  of  terrible  trial,  should  have 
paid  some  heed  to  these  asser- 
tions, and  to  the  warnings  issued 
to  beware  lest  the  visiting  Ameri- 
cans should  worm  out  precious 
information  regarding  their  spe- 
cial industrial  processes. 

The  chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion, W.  W.  Nichols,  therefore, 
realized  that  a  first  and  absolutely 
necessary  step  was  to  make  a 
prompt  and  frank  statement  of 
the  true  purposes  of  the  visit. 
Accordingly,  at  the  outset  he  ad- 
dressed the  Bordeaux  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  through  it  the 
French  nation,  on  the  subject. 

"We  have  come,"  he  said,  "as 
a  small  group  of  American  busi- 
ness men  with  a  vision — to  do 
what  we  can  to  promote  commer- 
cial reciprocity.  How  can  we 
serve  France?  If  we  know  that, 
then  we  are  in  a  position  to  help 
ourselves.  We  are  here  to  offer 
our  services.  Tell  us  your  needs 
and  we  shall  exert  our  best  in- 
fluence in  filling  them.  We  have 
no  other  aim.  We  are  not  look- 
ing for  mere  selfish  commercial 
expansion.  We  seek  primarily  the 
opportunity  to  be  of  assistance 
and  then  desire  to  study  with 
you  the  way  in  which  America  can 
further  aid  and  promote  commer- 
cial development  with  France. 

"The  exigencies  of  war,"  he 
continued,  in  substance,  "at  pres- 
ent leaves  the  trade  balance 
against  France  with  a  vengeance, 
and  this  harms  our  Franco- 
American  relationship.  We  want 
to  help  in  righting  this  unequal 
condition  of  affairs  as  soon  as 
possible. 

.    OBLIGATIONS  KECIPROCAL 

"This  is  the  policy  we  propose 
to  recommend  to  our  people.  We 
believe  that  the  hour  has  come 
when  those  interested  in  inter- 
(Contintted  a»>  Page  ^7) 
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Jpr  father  sayfl  homa's  the  bi^geat 
pan  of  bia  lileiind  ha  wants  us 

to  Ibal  that  way.  So,  Dad  and 
9tta«r  darted  early  to  make  plana 
'  th*  long  wintar  «v«iiing;s  and  what 

70a  know  bat  they  agread  & 
liard  table  watitd  pretty  near  cap 
»  climax !  Now^  isn't  tlut  great? 

Say,  talk  about  tournaments  with 
id  Jonea  and  Jack  Thomley  and 
arrow  Conlay  I  And,  when  Sister 
luise  (she's  drawn  the  line  on  Sisay 
»q)  ^ets  clever  with  the  cue,  my, 
w  her  society  friends  will  fi^ck  in. 

Billy,  there  are  half  «  do^en  tables 
vaniBed,  and,  I'm  at  aea  as  to 
kich  to  buy,  said  Dad.  I  chased  for 
■•American  Boy  and  showed  Dad 
B  ad  [  read  the  other  day.  Dad, 
H*8diR"ereni  and  belter  than  Jimmy 
nitfa^  1  oatd  Just  look  at  these 


wrinkleal    Andi  thffll  All  till 

things  I 

Well,  the  day  Brother  Biff  ca 
home  frotn  Maine,  wa  men  all  dn 
down  to  town  in  our  new  Atlsp 
(gee,  it  sure  can  slip  back  the  dc 
and  locdead  at  three  different  teh1 
hut  the  one  we  saw  InTha  Amerli 
Boy— the  Bilpool— certainly  Kl 
about  the  fealeat  ever.  And  I 
told  the  man  to  ssml  it  h<^e  \  A 
b«  did. 

And,  when  it  eame  and  Sis 
IrfOaisa  saw  it  was  a  Bilpool, 
nev^r  beard  such  a  shout  of  delig 
Oh,  Billy,  thafa  the  one  advert 
in  "The  American  Boy,  isn't  it  ?  \ 
bet  your  bonnet  it  i»,  said  L  St 
wiaing  up,  too  I  BUly  Bye 

To  be  Mntloued  la  the  tfovemMr' 
lata  0  oi  Printers'  lok. 
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Republic  Motor  Truck 
in  Collier's 

The  Republic  Motor  Truck 
Company  published  its  first 
advertisement  in  Collier's  in 
November,  1915. 

Since  then  it  has  used  more 
space  in  Collier's,  year  after  , 
year,  than  in  any  other  pub- 
lication. 

Collier's  time  and  again,  on 
account  after,  account,  has 
proved  its  value  as  an  advertis- 
ing medium  for  motor  trucks. 

Collier's 

THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY 

J.  E.  Williams,  Advertising  Manner 


f  jf»  6f  Baltimoie  Stmt  from  CdJiwrt.    Takm  from  *in  aid  picture. 

niXJPpOSB  the  villagers  in  thii  group  ooul^  glmnoe  up  at  die  jMtAotuSfy  h 
3  Emerson  Hotel,  which  now  stands  where  the  Baltimow  Muttum  stands  U 
picture!  Suppose  they  could  visit  the  magnificent  jewelry  store  of  Sa 
CJrk  &  Son  Co.,  which  would  also  appear  in  this  scene  if  taken  lo  dsy*  ^ 
ifondets  these  strangely  attired  shoppers  would  behold  if  they  might  roam  tht 

he  areat  depiftment  StOiH  of  Stewart  ac  Company,  HochschiJd,  Kohn  6C  Ccy.,  Hutzler  Sro' 
ha  Hubt  JoeL  GutmaA  tt  Ca»^  Julius  Gutman  &  Co..  GoldcabecB'siEuenber^'s,  BrAger's, 
idiMt^  PttiwiJi*!,  Lttur'*,  Tbi  Lemder,  w  dMhtmdfMli  «f  edier  btudutc  Baltimore  seotcs! 
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III  a  oapr  of  ThaBillim^  NEWS  frara  a  fleeting  newsboyl    Sudi  a  papcrwia  nmr4e 

^11   Q,f  ui  their  time.    A  great  vrocH  wai  in  ht  fifth  rear'.    Armiies  of  milliofu  inst* 
jj    dtouiands.    And  fuU  accounts  by  a  sttaAge  new  mitaclc  tnowti  ai  the  Asjodated 
tfnmonn.  Wfjf^     T"^*  NRWS  gKlutrwlyj.  comwaying  proerm  ot"  gvents  from  beyond  the 
OHtoliMblB  34  fcAuet  of  thiir  bapprntit^ 
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national  commerce  must  acquire  a 
new  and  more  exalted  notion  of 
the  obligations  which  their  re- 
lations with  foreign  countries  im- 
pose. We  feel  that  the  merchant 
and  manufacturer-exporter  should 
become  penetrated  with  the  feel- 
ing that  their  first  aim  should  be, 
not  the  acquisition  of  gain,  but 
commercial  service  carried  out  in 
such  fashion  that  it  will  be  of 
the  greatest  benefit  to  the  cus- 
tomer nation  they  serve  as  well  as 
to  their  own  nation  and  conse- 
quently to  themselves.  Interna- 
tional commerce,  we  believe,  will 
promote  international  relations  of 
the  most  desirable  kind.  Far  from 
wishing  to  profit  of  the  difficulties 
in  which  France  now  finds  her- 
self, we  are  anxious  to  serve 
France  and  so  to  conduct  our 
business  relations  with  France 
that  the  result  will  be  mutually 
and  reciprocally  beneficial  to 
France  and  to  the  United  States. 
Our  ideas  in  this  regard  may  be 
more  specifically  expressed  by 
stating  that  America,  on  account 
of  her  special  natural  resources, 
is  in  a  position  to  produce  and 
to  furnish  certain  articles  and 
commodities,  while  France  on  her 
side,  on  account  of  her  artistic 
nature,  long  in  the  making,  and 
the  high  intelligence  and  business 
equipment'  of  her  people,  is  pe- 
culiarly qualified  to  produce  and 
furnish  products  of  a  different 
kinli. 

"It  must  be  our  aim  to  supply 
to  France  our  special  products 
and  to  accept  from  her  in  re- 
.tiirn  her  distinctive  products  and. 
desirably,  as  nearly  as  possible 
of  equal  value.  We  should  not 
seek  to  interfere  with  industry  pe- 
culiar to  France,  and  France 
should  not  plan  a  fierce  compe- 
tition with  us  in  regard  to  prod- 
ucts which  are  in  a  peculiar  way 
our  own.  The  feeling  inspired  by 
such  a  rivalry  will  frustrate  the 
promotion  of  better  things.  The 
only  information,  therefore,  which 
we  seek  is  how  we  can  render 
service  to  France  for  the  recon- 
struction of  her  devastated  terri- 
tory, for  the  supplying  of  her 
industrial  needs  and  for  the  crea- 
tion of  new  enterprises  which 


will  further  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  Republic." 

If  it  had  done  nothing  fur- 
ther, the  American  Commission, ' 
through  this  opportunity  of  dis- 
sipating the  mists  .  of  prejudice 
against  American  business  and  of 
creating  new  sentiments  of  under- 
standing and  good  will,  would 
have  well  justified  its  mission. 
Here  was  an  enterprise  founded' 
on  a  new  policy  and  ideals  in  busi- 
ness affairs.  It  was  so  novel  and 
so  out  of  the  ordinary  that  to 
other  ears  it  might  have  sounded 
like  vague  idealism.  But  in 
France  it  fell  on  ready  ears.  It 
was  an  ideal  of  foreign  com- 
merce which  the  French  tempera- 
ment could  accept  with  enthu- 
siasm. Co-operation  and  reciproc- 
itv  could  appeal  to  them  as  the 
ultimate  desirable  principles  of  in- 
ternational commerce. 

It  can  be  imagined  then  what 
a  whole-hearted  welcome  the 
American  Commission  received, 
with  what  cordiality  it  was  treated 
by  the  French  authorities  and 
business  roen.  Its  rnembers  dur- 
ing their  entire  stay  and  their 
tours  through  the  industrial  sec- 
tion of  France  and  the  region 
where  war  had  wrought  its  most 
terrible  havoc  found  all  portals 
wide  open  to  them,  and  leading 
Frenchmen  vied  with  each  other 
in  putting  them  in  touch  with  in- 
timate conditions  usually  con- 
sidered secrets  of  the  nation's  in- 
dustries and  with  the  aspirations 
of  its  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers. 

IS  THE  NF.W  PROGRAMME  FEASIBLE? 

Some  may  say  that  it  is  Utopian 
and  vain  to  hope  to  inspire  an 
entirely  new  spirit  into  the  old 
methods  of  commerce  by  giving  it 
a  larger  and  a  nobler  aim  and  by 
planting  its  roots  in  the  purest 
spirit  of  patriotism.  But  if  this 
is  Utopian,  then  one  of  the  vital 
■  purposes  of  this  country  in  en- 
tering the  war  was  Utopian  and 
unattainable.  Commercial  greed 
was  the  root  of  the  evil  which 
precipitated  the  war  of  worldwide 
devastation.  After  all  were  .we 
not  in  this  war  with  the  expressed 
purpose  of  changitic^  f or  all  time 
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the  conditions  which  led  to  the 
war,  of  supplanting  might  by 
right,  of  replacing  rapine  and  ter- 
rorism by  fair  and  honest  prin- 
ciples of  international  relaticms? 
To  attain  this  end  it  will  be  es- 
sential to  wipe  out  old  iniquitous 
principles  of  commerce  and  to  put 
fair  dealing  in  the  place  of  selfish 
Mgh-handedness.  Friendly  co- 
operation must  be  substituted  for 
murderous  competition.  The  rule 
must  be  to  live  and  let  live. 

That  it  is -not  Utopian  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  France  is  willing 
to  take  it  up  at  once  with  Amer- 
ica. Foreign  trade  implies  ex- 
change, not  exchange  of  products 
for  money  only,  the  mere  medium 
of  exchange,  but  of  products  for 
products,  natural,  industrial,  or 
their  equivalent  in  services.  We 
should  show  a  willingness  to  live 
up  to  the  principle  that  they  who 
sell  should  also  buy,  and  resent 
an  unfair  attitude  in  this  regard 
by  others.  Thus  it  has  unfortu- 
nately happened  that  owing  to  the 
special  (Character  of  the  laws  and 
prescriptions  which  have  regu- 
lated the  tariffs  imposed  by  the 
United  States,  the  French  have 
considered  that  they  were  not 
equitably  treated  and  they  denied 
to  the  United  States  the  privilege 
of  the  most  favored  nation  in  the 
matter  of  imports.  Indeed,  Amer- 
ica alone  of  all  the  great  nations 
has  found  an  extra  tariff  barrier 
raised  against  her  exports  to 
France,  the  duties  on  some 
American  wares  being  double 
what  they  are  on  similar  goods 
imported  into  France  from  other 
countries.  This  is  concrete  and 
practical  evidence  of  the  need  of 
embarking  on  new  lines  of  inter- 
national business  policy. 

That  the  plan  which  the  chair- 
man of  the  American  Commission 
set  forth  is  not  by  any  means 
dumerical  is  further  proved  by 
an  incident  which  occurred  during 
the  stay  of  the  Commission  in 
France.  Lloyd  George,  the  Brit- 
ish Premier,  being .  in  Paris,  dis- 
cussed with  the  chairman  of  the 
American  Commission  its  aims 
and  purposes.  The  man  who  was 
the  practical  master  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire's  fortunes  and  who 


spoke  as  one  representing  inter- 
national commercial  interests  of 
worldwide  extent,  frankly  de- 
clared himself  sympathetic  with 
the  Commission's  aim.  He  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  this  prin- 
ciple of  commerce  would  not 
merely  be  made  to  include  the 
United  States  and  France,  but 
would  be  extended  also  to  Great 
Britain.  He  hoped  further  that 
it  would  be  extended  to  all  na- 
tions, even  to  Germany  and  her 
allies,  after  the  war's  "differences" 
were  settled.  "The  world  is  big 
enough  for  all  of  us,"  he  mag- 
nanimously added.  It  was  en- 
couraging and  consoling  to  the 
American  Commission  to  observe 
that  their  ideas  had  been  so 
readily  comprehended  and  so 
heartily  endorsed  by  so  practical 
and  so  representative  a  man  as 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  that  his 
natural  wrath  and  bitterness  over 
the  outrages  which  Germany  was 
then  committing  against  all  civi- 
lization did  not  blind  him  to  the 
fact  that  one  day  the  spirit  of 
ge^ierosity  must  be  made  world- 
wide. He  revealed  the  capacity 
for  that  broader  thinking  which' 
it  is  imperative  that  business 
leaders  should  acquire. 

THE  NEED  WILL  BE  GREAT 

The  needs  of  France,  which  can 
be  filled  only  from  the  United 
States,  are  on  such  a  vast  scale 
as  to  make  heavy  demands  upon 
the  industrial  and  manufacturing 
possibilities  of  this  country  for 
years  to  come.  When  the  Ameri- 
can Industrial  Commission  was  ih 
France  more  than  750  towns  in  the 
war  zone  had  been  demolished 
and  needed  rebuilding.  Four 
cities  of  more  than  100,000  popu- 
lation and  2,500  other  towns  and 
villages  were  then  in  the  occupied 
territory,  with  the  prospect  of 
their  being  partially  or  entirely  de- 
stroyed before  the  evacuation  of 
the  ■  territory.  Not  merely  raw 
material — the  lumber,  brick,  steel 
and  iron,  cement  and  the  like — 
will  be  needed  from  the  United 
States,  but  also  much  that  en- 
ters into  the  reconstruction  of 
buildings  and  the  equipment  of 
centres  of  population.  In  the  war 
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zone,  twenty-five  different  kinds 
of  textile  industries,  as  well  as 
agricultural,  mining,  metallurgical, 
mechanical  and  electrical  indus- 
tries, which  before  the  war  en- 
gaged the  activities  of  some  1,500,- 
000  workmen,  and  which  produced 
products  of  a  value  approximat- 
ing two  billion  dollars,  will  have 
to  be  replaced.  From  America 
alone  can  come  the  raw  materials 
and  the  finished  machinery  and 
manufactured  articles  which  are 
needed  for  this  purpose. 

Throughout  the  rest  of  France 
the  need  for  the  supplies  which 
only  America  can  furnish  is  even 
greater  than  in  the  war  zone. 
Plans  have  already  been  made  for 
the  installation  of  hydro-electric 
plants  of  approximately  750,000 
horse-power,  and  a  further  in- 
stallation of  3,000,000  horse-power 
is  intended.  The  industries  to 
which  this  power  will  be  applied 
will  make  immediate  demands  on 
the  United  States  for  all  that  this 
country  can  supply  in  the  way  of 
labor-saving  machinery. 

The  most  serious  problem  with 
which  France  now  has  to  con- 
tend is  the  lack  of  manual  labor. 
She  will  be  short  in  the  future, 
as  her  industries  are  short  in  the 
present,  of  millions  of  men,  and 
it  will  be  impossible  for  her  to 
continue  to  depend  upon  female 
labor  as  a  substitute.  Female  la- 
bor is  now  saving  the  nation,  but 
it  can  be  only  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient, restricting  the  progress 
of  France  in  other  ways  while  it 
lasts.  In  fact  France  is  so  im- 
pressed with  the  gravity  of  this 
situation  that  at  the  outset  this 
constituted  the  principal  reason 
for  the  invitation  extended  by  the 
French  government  to  the  Ameri- 
can Industrial  Commission  to  visit 
France,  the  need  for  labor-saving 
machinery  and  devices  being  im- 
peratively urgent. 

Services  in  practically  every  do- 
main of  modern  human  effort  will 
be  needed  by  France  from  the 
United  States.  Indeed,  there  will 
be  similar  need  on  the  part  of 
Belgium,  Italy,  Serbia,  Rumania, 
and  to  a  minor  'extent,  by  other 
countries. 

Taking  the  only  proper  view  of 


Europe's  expectations  from  Amer- 
ica, and  regarding  the  situation 
not  as  opportunity  for  commercial 
gain  but  as  humanity-service,  one 
is  almost  appalled  at  the  weight 
of  the  burden  which  is  about  to 
be  thrown  on  all  the  industrial, 
commercial  and  service  resources 
of  the  productive  brains  and  of 
the  skilled  labor  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  with  regard  to  France  that 
the  first  steps  must  be  taken,  and 
the  course  followed  in  her  case 
will  almost  certainly  be  the  course 
to  be  pursued  with  regard  to  the 
other  countries. 

The  practical  upshot  of  the  dis- 
cussions between  the  American 
Industrial  Commission  and  the 
French  is, this;  Commissions  rep- 
resenting the  various  groups  of 
industries  interested  in  the  work 
of  reconstruction  and  industrial 
upbuilding  in  France  should  go 
to  that  country  to  investigate  con- 
ditions in  detail  on  the  ground, 
and  to  negotiate  with  the  French 
regarding  the  services  to  be  ren- 
dered. Commissions  of  French 
business  men  should  come  to 
America  for  a  like  purpose.  The 
French  government  will  lend  en- 
ergetic co-operation  to  the  work. 
Already,  as  the  result  of  a  sug- 
gestion made  by  the  Commission, 
it  is  announced  that  French  hotel- 
keepers,  are  contemplating  send- 
ing a  committee  on  a  business  trip 
to  this  country.  In  anticipation 
of  the  coming  of  bodies  of  French 
business  men,  and  in  preparation 
for  the  sending  of  American  rep- 
resentatives to  France,  it  would  be 
well  that  American  merchants  and 
manufacturers  and  all  those  who 
have  service  to  barter,  should  be- 
come permeated  with  the  prin- 
ciples which  the  French  may  now 
expect  to  find  controlling  all  the 
transactions  which  will  be  carried 
through. 


Frank  J.  Coupe  a  Sonera  Direc- 
tor 

Frank  J.  Coupe,  advertising  and  sales 
manager  of  the  Sonora  Phonograph 
Sales  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  was 
recently  appointed  one^f  the  hoard  of 
directors  of  t^a^i.cjfn^^Og  Ic 


Demobilizing  the  Committee 
on  Public  Information 

Chairman  George  Creel  States  That  Doinestic  Diviaions  Will  Shortly 
Cease  Functioning 


TWENTY-FOUR  hours  after 
the  signing  of  the  armistice 
with  Germany,  George  Creel, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Information,  announced 
that  the  "demobilization"  of  his 
organization  would  begin  shortly. 
The  .domestic  divisions  of  the 
committee  will  go  out  of  business 
the  last  of  this  month,  he  stated. 
The  foreign  division  will  continue 
to  operate  at  least  temporarily. 

The  domestic  sections  include 
the  Four-Minute  Men,  the  Divi- 
sion of  Advertising,  the  News 
Division,  the  OMciol  Bulletin, 
Poster  Publicity  Division,  Divi- 
sion of  Public  Speaking,  Division 
of  Civic  and  Educational  Co-op- 
eration (which  prepared  all  the 
pamphlets),  etc.  The  Motion  Pic- 
ture Division,  and  the  Picture  Di- 
vision (handling  "stills")  work 
both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  The  important  "Division 
of  Foreign  Education"  is  the  one 
which  Mr.  Creel  presumably  plans 
to  keep  in  operation  for  some, 
time.  Since  this  division  has  of- 
fices in  a  number  of  cities  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  an  elabo- 
rate staff  of  workers  abroad,  dis- 
mantling it  will  be  a  slow  process 
even  should  it  seem  advisable  to 
suspend  its  operations  at  once, 
which  is  by  no  means  necessarily 
the  case. 

On  Wednesday  of  this  week, 
Secretary  Daniels  announced  for 
the  Navy  Department  that  the  cen- 
sorship on  news  regarding  the  ar- 
rival and  departure  of  ships  is  no 
longer  operative. 

At  the  New  York  headquarters 
of  the  Division  of  Advertising, 
no  official  word  has  yet  been  re- 
ceived in  regard  to  closing  of  of- 
fices, but  it  is  expected  that  such 
action  will  be  taken  in  the  near 
future.  "The  bnly  important  task 
which  we  have  still  on  hand  is 
the  advertising  for  the  Red  Cross 
drive  for  funds,  December  16  to 


23,"  Printers'  Ink  was  informed 
by  Clarence  A.  Hope,  secretary 
of  the  Division.  "For  this  the  work 
is  practically  all  completed.  We 
are  also  working  on  the  campaign 
for  fuel  economy,  promulgated 
by  the  United  States  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration, but  this  work,  as  well, 
is  almost  entirely  finished.  If 
it  is  deemed  advisable  by  those 
in  authority,  we  shall  'shut  up 
shop'  with  a  good  grace," 

Probably  the  most  sensational 
single  exploit  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Information  was  the 
publication  of  the  famous  series 
of  documents  definitely  linking 
the  Bolsheviki  leaders,  Trotsl^ 
and  Lenine,  with  the  German 
Government  as  paid  emissaries  of 
the  latter  sent  into  Russia  to 
overthrow  the  Kerensky  .Govern- 
ment. These  documents  were  se- 
cured by  Associate  Chairman  Ed- 
gar Sisson,  formerly  of  the  Chi- 
'  cago  Tribune  and  later  with  the 
Cosmopolitan  magazine,  who  made 
a  special  trip  to  Russia  to  secure 
them.  The  authenticity  of  these 
documents,  which  at  the  time  of 
their  publication  was  questioned 
by  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
and  some  others,  was  vouched  for 
in  a  report,  made  pubhc  Monday 
of  this  week,  prepared  by  a  spe- 
cial committee  of  the  National 
Board  for  Historical  Service. 
This  committee  declared  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  first  fifty-three  docu- 
ments, which  are  the  most  impor- 
tant ones.  Of  some  of  the  others, 
the  committee  (Dr.  J.  Franklin 
Jameson  and  Dr.  Samuel  N.  Har- 
per) declare  that  there  is  grave 
suspicion. 


Death  of  J.  A.  Dawes 

On  November  2  occur rfrt  tiie  death 
Rf  J.  .\.  Dawes,  (if  tlie  Wn'k-i'ak  Op- 
tical Company.  Eorhcstc?-.  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Dawes  was  in  charge  of  WoUensak's 
promotion  of  trade  department  for 
■  about  five  years.  (-^c^i^Xi^ 
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The  Two  Buying  Senses  of  the 
Purchasers  of  "Technical" 
Commodities 

HAVE  you  ever  considered  by  what  means  all  products  purchased 
by  engineers  and  industrial  concerns  are  bought  ? 

Is  not  the  mind  of  the  buyer  the  controlling  factor  ? 

As  a  practical  selling  proposition  do  you  know  of  any  way  to  in- 
fluence the  mind  of  a  buyer  except  through  his  eyes  and  ears? 

Is  not  the  buyer's  mind  made  up  by  what  he  sees  and  hears  ? 

Is  it  then  any  wonder  that  the  power  of  the  printed  word  and  pic- 
ture is  so  tremendous? 

As  a  matter  of  fact  can  a  man  understand  anything  until  he  can 
visualize  it — take  a  mental  picture  of  it? 

One  of  the  commonest  expressions  of  our  daily  speech  is  to  say 
"I  see"  when  we  mean  "I  understand." 

Can  you  conceive  of  any  surer,  more  efficient,  or  more  economical 
method  of  focusing  the  eyes  of  your  buyers  on  your  product  than 
to  exhibit  it  through  the  pages  of  the  publication  upon  which  they 
chiefly  depend  for  technical  news  and  information  about  their 

business? 

Successful  salesmen  universally  endorse  the  practice  of  showing 
a  customer  some  relevant  exhibit  while  talking  to  him — "show 
something,"  they  say,  "a  sample,  model,  picture,  blue-print,  draw- 
ing, or  even  a  printed  argument," 

Sell  to  a  man's  eye  as  well  as  to  his  car. 

The  seUer  who  ignores  the  power  of  the  "eyes"  is  losing  tremen- 
dously in  efficiency  of  selling. 

If  your  product  has  the  merit  to  "stand  up"  under  the  steady  gaze 
of  your  fields  of  sale,  keep  it  before  that  gaze  through  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Publications  covering  those  fields  and  the  attention  thus 
secured  will  certainly  increase  the  most  valuable  asset  of  your 
business,  its  good  will. 

McGraw-Hill  Publications 

Member  of  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

Serve  a  Buying  Power  Aggregating 
Power  Billions  of  Dollars 

Coal  Age  Annually  Electrical  World 

American  Machinist  Electrical  Merchandising 

Electric  Railway  Journal  Engineering  News-Record 

Engineering  &  Mining  Journal       Chemical  &  Metallurgical  Engineering 
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"I  Haven't 
Time  to  Read" 

'/I  HAVEN'T  seen  that  article 
you're  speaking  of.  I  haven't 
time  to  read  nowadays.  You  see, 
things  at  the  factory  are  so  hvely 
that  Tm  dog-tired  when  I  get 
home  at  night. ' ' 

c 

These  new  contracts  would  be 
enough  to  make  us  all  bustle  in 
ordinary  times,  but  we  have  to 
keep  our  old  customers  contented 
as  well.  That's  why  I  have  to 
cut  down  on  my  reading.  There 
are  a  lot  of  magazines  I  should 
read.  I  know  it  as  well  as  any- 
one. I  expect  I  ought  to  keep 
up  on  world  politics  and  the 
Balkans  and  so  on,  but  somehow 
I  just  can't  seem  to  get  to  it." 

c 

*TvE  BEEN  reading  that  maga- 
zine, you  say?    Oh,  sure,  that's 
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Photoplay,  the  motion  -  picture 
magazine.  I  always  look  through 
that.  It  amuses  and  interests 
me  and  I  get  a  real  mental  va- 
cation once  a  month.  We  ad- 
vertise in  it,  you  know.  I  believe 
that  there  are  thousands  of  people 
just  like  me,  all  over  the  country, 
who  haven't  time  to  go  through 
the  'heavies, '  but  who  will  read  a 
lively,  cheerful,  well-edited  mag- 
azine that  takes  them  out  of  the 
workaday  world.  And  I  can  back 
up  my  beliefs  by  the  returns  that 
my  Photoplay  advertisements 
are  bringing  every  month." 

Have  joTX  studied  in  one  complete  exhibit 
the  -way  the  war  has  affected  advertisers' 
appropriations  and  copy  f  You  will  be  in- 
terested in  "The  Wa*  and  the  Nation's 
Advertisers.   Sent  free  on  request. 

PHOTOPLAY 

The  Magadne  of  the  Fifth  Estate 

W.  M.  HART 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
350  NORTH  CLARK  ST. 
CHICAGO 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  185  MADISON  AVE. 
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THE  VIStTto  the  war  frontft  oF  Charles  Hanson 
Towne,  Managing  Editor  of  McClurc's,  fe  re^ 
fleeting  itself  already  in  the  pages  oFrhis  magazine. 
While  in  London  Mr.  Towne  visited  the  popular  novelist 
Lieutenant  Coningsby  Dawson  of  ihe  Fourth  Canadian 
Artillery,  who  lay  wounded  in  a  war  hospital,  and  se- 
cured from  him  a  magnificent  article  entitled,  *'Lord,  I 
Owe  Thee  a  Death."  This  feature  is  scheduled  for  an 
early  number  of  McClure's.  Such  contributtons  have 
made  McCture's  tremetxloudy  popular  with  ks  readers 
and  an  tjnunu%  profeaUe  medium  for  the  advertiser. 

—  —      .        «    _    '  .  Coojdc 
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Rapid  Unscrambling  of  Emergency 
War  Agencies  Likely 

Chairman  Baruch  Thinks  It  Will  Take  a  Year  Before  the  "As  Usual" 
Sign  Is  Hung-  Out — Some  Departments  Ready  to 
-    Quit  Very  Soon  After  Peace  Comes 


Special  Washington  Correspondence 

HOW  long  will  it  be  before 
business  will  be  back  on  a 
norma!  basis?  What  length  of 
time  will  be  required  to  unscram- 
ble the  war  organization?  These 
two  questions  and  others  of  the 
same  purport  have  been  asked  with 
the  keenest  interest  since  the  pre- 
cipitate signing  of  the  armistice. 
Every  manufacturer  is  anxious  to 
know  how  long  his  industry  will 
be  subject  to  Federal  regulation 
of  output  and  how  long  the  sys- 
tem of  "rationing"  materials  will 
survive.  Every  distributor  is 
proportionately,  curious  regard- 
ing the  continuance  in  power  of 
the  war  service  committees  that 
dictate  trade  policies,  allocate  or- 
ders and  "police"  industries. 

For  the  first  of  the  two  ques- 
tions above  propounded  there  are 
in  official  circles  at  Washington  al- 
most as  many  different  answers 
as  there  are  kinds  of  weather. 
Any  person's  guess  may  be  good 
so  long  as  that  person  is  in  a 
position  to  gain  perspective  on  the 
situation.  Chairman  Baruch,  of 
the  War  Industries  Board,  pre- 
dicts that  at  least  a  year  will  be 
required  to  restore  the  "as  usual" 
sign  for  American  business.  On 
the  other  hand,  Government  of- 
ficials who  are  in  particularly 
close  touch  with  the  foreign  sit- 
uation insist  that  it  will  be  at 
least  three  years  before  Europe 
is  nearly  as  self-supporting  as 
formerly  in  the  ma'tter  of  food- 
stuffs and  that  throughout  that 
interim  the  United  States  must 
count  upon  making  exports  far 
in  excess  of  what  might  be  ac- 
counted her  normal  quota. 

There  is  a  distinct  trend  of 
■feeling  that  the  "liquidation"  of 
war  organization  and  war  agen- 
cies at  Washington  will  be  ac- 
complished  much  more  rapidly 
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than  has  been  anticipated.  Per- 
sons who  are  in  close  contact 
with  official  opinion  at  the  capi- 
tal have  been  impressed  with  a 
marked  change  of  sentiment  on 
this  score  during  the  past  few 
weeks.  Previous  to  that  time 
there  seemed  to  be  an  accepted 
theory  that  the  unscrambling  of 
the  war  machine  would  be  a  slow 
process.  None  of  the  executives 
actually  went  on  record,  perhaps, 
as  favoring  a  slow  and  deliberate 
disintegration  but  it  seemed  to 
be  taken  for  granted  that  the  re- 
laxation of  Uncle  Sam's  hold  up- 
on private  business  would  be  very 
gradual. 

With  the  rapid  movement  of 
events  in  Europe  this  attitude  has 
disappeared  like  a  mist  before 
the  sun.  It  would  be  putting  the 
case  a  bit  strongly,  perhaps,  to 
say  that  sentiment  at  war  head- 
quarters is  swinging  to  the  other 
extreme,  but  that  declaration 
would  not  be  wide  of  the  mark. 
An  official  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  went  so  far,  last  week,  as 
to  tell  Printers'  Ink  that  he  be- 
lieves that  the  admiinistration  of 
the  steel  supply  can  be  abolished 
the  minute  that  peace  is  a  cer- 
tainty without  any  danger  of  a 
runaway  market. 

FOOD  ADMINISTRATION  MAY  GO  OUT 

WITH  WAR 

Not  only  will  the  officials  of 
the  Food  Administration  not  lift 
a  hand  to  prolong  the  life  of  that 
institution,  but  Printers'  Ink  is 
in  a  position  to  state  that  Food 
Administrator  Herbert  Hoover  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration in  its  present  form 
should  pass  out  of  existence  with 
the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty. 
Mr.  Hoover  has  his  personal 
opinion  that  there  are  features  of 
the  international  food  situation 
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that  might  advantageously  be  sub- 
ject for  some  time  to  come  to 
stabilizing  Governmental  influ- 
ences but  he  favors  the  prompt 
removal  of  the  restrictive  meas- 
ures that  have  been  accounted  re- 
pressive of  industry. 

There  is  a  strong  sentiment  in 
Congress  antagonistic  to  a  con- 
tinuance for  a  day  longer  than 
is  necessary  of  the  Governmental 
control  of  business.  This  is  in- 
spired in  part  because  Congress- 
men are  beginning  to  count  the 
cost.  They  have  before  them  the 
vista  of  heavy  taxes  for  years  to 
come  and  now  that  the  war  is 
ivon  they  want  to  chop  short  the 
extraordinary  expenditures.  The 
•issue  that  is  being  raised  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  is  likewise  an  intensified 
revival  of  the  old  struggle  be- 
tween the  forces  of  paternalism 
and  individualism. 

That  the  war  boards  and  other 
organizations  are  suddenly  mani- 
festing a  readiness  to  quit  may 
be  due  in  part  to  a  disinclination 
of  the  members  to  make  a  fight 
before  Congress  for  the  special 
legislation  that  would  be  necessary 
to  prolong  the  life  of  these  agen- 
cies. .  More  than  that,  however, 
it  exemplifies  the  characteristic 
American  spirit  not  to  tarry  when 
the  show  is  over.  The  curtain  is 
being  rung  down  and  the  average 
business  "volunteer"  at  Washing- 
ton is  picking  up  his  hat  and  coat 
preparatory  to  a  rush  for  his 
home  job.  Dozens  of  the  dollar- 
a-year  men  have  already  lodged 
their  desks  at  Washington.  Many 
of  them  who  went  home  to  vote 
will  not  return.  Even  the  Ship- 
ping Board  and  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation,  which  may  have  a 
big  job  for  a  long  time,  if  a  vast 
American  mercantile  fleet  is  to  be 
maintained  to  carry  American 
manufactures,  have  already  lost 
quite,  a  number  of  their  volimteer 
executives. 

Meanwhile  the  highest  officials 
of  the  Government,  including  the 
President,  are  busy  with  confer- 
ences at  which  plans  are  being 
laid  for  the  liquidation  of  the  war 
bureaus.  In  anticipation  of  the 
present  necessity,  Directoi*  Walter 
S.  Gifford  and  Secretary  Gros- 
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venor  Clarkson,  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  have  been  busy 
assembling  information  as  to  the 
peace-time  capabilities  of  the  war 
agencies.  Weeks  have  been  de- 
voted to  the  task  and  visits  have 
been  made  to  Europe  in  order, 
to  get  a  line  on  what  the  foreign 
Governments  are- doing  in  prepa- 
ration for  this  type  of  reconstruc- 
tion. 

When  President  Wilson  goes 
before  Congress  to  ask  authority 
to  prolong  the  life  of  such  war 
agencies  as  may  seem  to  be  needed, 
he  will  be  able  to  give,  if  it  is 
deemed  desirable,  a  carefully  di^ 
gested  estimate  of  the  approximate 
time  that  Uncle  S^'s  steadying 
hand  should  remain  on  commerce 
and  industry.  More  to  the  point 
of  business  interest,  though,  he 
will  be  in  a  position  to  outline  a 
programme  for  the  consolidation 
of  the  special  agencies  for  which 
retention  is  sought.  This  reor- 
ganization plan  is  now  being 
worked  out. 

BtlREAUS  MAY  UNITE  ' 

It  is  figured,  for  example,  that 
the  Fuel  Administration,  with  its 
curtailed  force  and  functions, 
might  well  be  incorporated  in  the 
Railroad  Administration,  which 
latter  is  authorized  to  continue 
for,  say  a  year  and  a  half  after 
the  close  of  the  war.  What  is 
left  of  the  War  Industries  Board 
may  be  merged  with  the  War 
Trade  Board,  thus  bringing  about 
a  certain  harmony  of  policy  be- 
tween post-war  production  in  the 
United  States  and  the  import  and 
export  movements  which  will  ob- 
viously be  of  such  vital  impor- 
tance in  the  business  readjustment 
after  the  war. 

One  bristling  question,  regard- 
ing which  the  best  thought  at 
Washington  is  yet  sadly  inde- 
terminate, concerns  the  nature 
and  the  tenure  of  the  Govern- 
mental agencies  that  will  grapple 
with  the  after-the-war  labor  prob- 
lem. With  the  prospect  of  a 
world-wide  shortage  of  labor  for 
years  to  come,  owing  to  death's 
heavy  harvest  in  the  past  half 
decade,  it  is  obvious  that  labor 
problems  such  as  eliminittion  of 
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strikes,  preservation  of  the  liealth 
of  the  workers,  reduction  of  ac- 
cidents and  avoidance  of  waste- 
ful turnover  must  be  solved  if  any- 
thing approaching  100  per  cent 
efficiency  is  to  be  obtained  from 
the  forces  available.  The  continu- 
ance of  the  Government's  war- 
time employment  agency  system 
is  at  issue  and  the  unanswered 
.conundrum  as  .  to  the  number  of 
women  who  will  continue  in  in- 
dustry after  the  war  adds  to  the 
uncertainty  at  this  stage  whether 
war  labor  agencies  should  be  con- 
tinued  or  new  instrumentalities 
will  be  needed. 

While  the  spirit  of  the  hour 
seems  to  be  all  in  the  direction  of 
the  consolidation  and  concentra- 
tion, if  not  the  elimination,  of 
existing  agencies  it  must  be  rec- 
ognized that  there  is  at  Washing- 
ton a  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
extension  of  Federal  bureaus  that 
were  in  the  background  during 
the  war  but  will  now  come  into 
their  own  with  the  drive  for  in- 
ternational trade.  For  example, 
Chief  Burwell  S.  Cutler,  the  prac- 


tical business  man  at  the  head 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  asks  for  the 
creation  within  the  Department 
of  Commerce  of  a  Bureau  of  In- 
dustrial Practice,  a  Division  of 
Material  Valuation,  a  Division  of 
Distribution  Economy,  and  a  Di- 
vision of  Cost  Finding  Methods, 
as  outlined  in  Printers'  Ink  last 
week. 


C.  L.  Loveland  With  Mason 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

C.  L,  Loveland,  who  has  been  adver-' 
tising  manager  of  the  Waterloo  Cement 
Machinery  Corporation,  Waterloo,  la,, 
has  gone  with  the  Mason  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Company,  Kent,  Ohio,  in  a  similar 
capacity.  D.  J.  T.  Kennedy,  whom  he 
succeeds,  has  entered  the  Officers'  Train- 
ing School  at  Camp  Taylor,  Ky, 


New  Chicago  Manager  for 
"The  American  Boy" 

Lloyd  H.  Bunting  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Chicago  office  of  The 
American  Boy,  Detroit,  He  succeeds 
J,  P.  Ahrens,  Jr.,  who  has  entered 
Government  service  and  is  stationed  at 
Camp  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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"Didn't  Forbid  Advertising,"  Assert 
Officials  of  Priorities  Division 

Say  Committee  of  Stove  Industry  Must  Have  Misunderstood — Committee's 
Letter  Says  Advertising  Was  Ordered  Stopped 

T 


HE  following 
for  itself: 


letter  speaks 


OFFICE  OF  THE 
WAR  SEKVICE  COUUITTEE  OF  THE 
STOVE  INDUSTRY 
508    NATIONAL  STATE  BANK  B'UIU>INO 

Trov,  N.  Y.,  October  5,  1918. 
70  All  Stove  Manufacturers, 
Gentlemen : 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  based  on  the  information 
received  from  the  stove  manufacturers 
in  . reply  to  their  inquiries  regarding  the 
personnel  of  the  War  Service  Committee 
of  the  Stove  Industry,  has  certified  to 
the  War  Indtistries  Board  and  its  var- 
ious Divisions  that  the  Committee  is 
satisfactory  to  the  manufacturers  and 
fairly  represents  the  entire  industry. 

At  conferences  with  the  Priorities 
Division  of  the  War  Industries  Board 
your  committee  was  told  that  the  selling 
of  stoves  through  the  activities  of  sales- 
men, generally,  should  under  existing 
conditions  be  discontinued. 

Any  assistance  by  manufacturers  to 
dealers  in  the  way  of  demonstrations, 
exhibits  and  canvassing  should  also  be 
discontinued. 

The  Priorities  Division  of  the  War 
Industries  Board,  vigorously  expressed 
itself  that  advertising  campaigns  should 
not  under  existing  conditions  be  used  to 
promote  the  sale  of  stoves. 

This  was  signed  by  twelve  men, 
the  committee  representing  the 
stove  industry. 

The  meaning  of  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  letter  seems  clear. 
But  to  make  seeming  assurance 
doubly  sure,  Printers'  Ink  asked 
its  Washington  correspondent  to 
inquire  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  at  Washington  and  here  is 
his  report: 

Of  all  vain  effort  the  most  hope- 
less is  an  attempt  to  wring  from 
any  responsible  official  at  Wash- 
ington a  confession  that  any  war 
board  or  war  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  ordered  or  asked  the 
abandonment,  suspension  or  cur- 
tailment of  advertising  in  any  line 
of  trade.  Time  and  time  again, 
within  the  past  few  months,  has 
Printers'  Ink  received  from 
seemingly  dependable  sources,  in- 
formation to  the  eflFect  that  this 
or  that  manufacturer  or  grotip  of 


producers  "cannot  advertise"  be- 
cause of  restrictions  imposed  at 
Washington.  Time  and  time 
again,-  has  the  Washington  repre- 
sentative of  Printers'  Ink  made 
the  rounds  of  the  offices  at  Wash- 
ington seeking  confirmation,  ac- 
tual or  circumstantial.  Always 
has  the  quest  been  futile. 

No  matter  how  the  question  has 
been  put  or  in  what  official  quar- 
ter, invariably  it  has  been  insisted 
and  reiterated  that  positively  and 
absolutely  there  is  not,  has  not 
been,  nor  is  in  contemplation  any 
denial  or  interruption  of  the  right 
to  advertise — using  the  word  "ad- 
vertise" in  its  ordinary  interpre- 
tation. As  one  official  has  put  it, 
the  Government  has  "carefully 
avoided"  this  very  thing.  Pinned 
down  under  the  most  insistent 
cross  examination,  the  executives 
at  headquarters  have  stuck  to 
their  claim  that  they  have  been 
guilty  of  no  dictation  or  pressure 
to  curb  the  amount  of  advertising 
nor  specify  the  mediums  to  be  em- 
ployed. Only  with  respect  to  the 
character  of  the  advertising  copy 
to  be  used,  it  is  conceded  that 
"recommendations"  have  been 
made. 

MUST  HAVE  BEEN  MISUNDERSTOOD 

Last  week  the  seeker  after  the 
truth  felt  that  at  last  he  had  in- 
disputable evidence  of  Federal  in- 
fluence to  repress  advertising.  He 
went  to  the  War  Industries  Board 
armed  with  a  copy  pf  the  letter 
sent  out  from  the  office  of  the 
War  Service  Committee  of  the 
Stove  Industry. 

At  the  Priorities  Division,  the 
officials  who  conducted  the  recent 
conferences  with  stove  manufac- 
turers stated  to  the  correspondent 
of  Printers'  Ink  that  the  only 
explanation  of  the  letter  above 
given  is  that  the  men  who  pre- 
pared that  letter  must  have  mis- 
2g  construed  (;feg,^^«@4fl3gl^ash- 
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The  Philadelphia 
Bulletin 

The  circulation  of  The  Bulletin 
for  the  month  of  Octobc  r  was — 

479,939  :ty 

The  Bulletin  is  the  only  Philadelphia  newspaper  that 
prints  its  circulation  figures  regularly  every  day. 

The  Bulletin  goes  daily  into  practically  every 
worth-while  home  in  the  Philadelphia  territory. 

Dominate  Philadelphia 

Create  maximum  impression  at  one  cost  by  con- 
centrating your  advertising  in  the  newspaper  "nearly 
everybody  reads" — 

The  Philadelphia 
Bulletin 

.  ■  HosledbyGOOgle 
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BKIIOIJ)  a  Man!  Georges  Benjamin  Clemenceau 
ajjed  in  years  77  and  in  heart  17.  Prime  Minister  of 
France,  l^resident  of  the  Council,  Minister  of  War. 
Senator,  tlie  busiest  man  in  all  Europel 

A  Statesman  without  equal,  a  Politician  who  in  fifty 
years  has  never  broken  faith  and  never  made  a  deal.  An 
Editor  of  a  great  newspaper  that  loses  two-thirds  of  its 
circiiialion  whenever  he  goes  on  a  vacation.  Doctor, 
Teacher,  Litterateur,  Critic,  Playwright. 

Charles  Edward  Ratsell  knows  Clemenctaa. 
Back  from  Paris,  where  he  talked  with  tht  great  ■ 
Prime  Minuter  at  length,  Mr.  Rtasell  bTonght  his 
wonderfal  article  "Behold  a  Man!"  The  preseet 
were  held  to  get  it  into  the  November  Heanl's 

IF  you  are  not  interested  in  intimate  studies  of  master- 
minds like  Georges  Benjamin  Clemenceau  by  men 
who  actually  know  them  — if  you  are  not  interested  in  live 
discussions  of  great  public  problems  by  the  leaders  of 
thought  themselves— yoM  won't  want  Hearst's  this  month 
or  any  other.  But  if  you  want  the  magazine  that  more 
than  any  other  represents  the  spirit  of  the  times-^don't 
fail  to  read  "Behold  a  Man"  in  the  November  number 


in 
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Hearst's  Magazine  for  December  is  being  advertised 
in  prominent  newspapers  in  2Q  principal  cities 


PKACr:  terms  will  be  dkiteted  by  the 
nation  that  k««p»  strotijest  tfap  longest. 
And  the  UnitMl  States  win  be  that  nation* 

It  took  die  KaiscT  fifty  years  to  buUd  tu8 
famous  War  Machine.  In  less  than  tvra^ 
Mr.  Wilson  ba&  built  a  better  one. 

'^One  irnbittry  afjtmr  anaihmr  haa^been  talnat 
«T  by  tf]f^ PretUtnt;  amd,  on<e  hy  ivi.?.  (he 
fmp  wh  p  a«ed  fqrwgrtii  ftr  iAewcftwj  have 
gam  »  Wmkkvmm  l»  n«  tA—  far  iml" 

SCHWAB,  Davison,  Garfield.  Baruch. 
Ford.  Hdison.  ITiifley-  iind  the  entire 
army  of  $I-a-^  ear  Men— head  tbegreateat 
argani;(atlon  the  world  h^s  ever  Seen.  No 
Treasury  could  Jiire^  no  King  oofflmaiHl, 
their  services. 

If  you  have  been  swayed  by  partisan 

criricism — if  ymi  hnvc  ever  feared  that  the 
United  States  was  not  doing  glonously  its 
^ole  duty— reBd^TheGreatB3i^>«rinaeiit.'' 


\'ymrmmmT" 


IP  you  are  not  interested  in  great  public 
prablems  you  ^von't  want  Hearsts  tbis 
month  or  any  other.  But  if  you  really  pre* 
fer  to  be  patriolic— lo  keep  in  touch  Wf^c 
your  ow  n  f^n^  eminent — don't  tail  to  recS 
**Tlie  Great  Experimeat'*  in  the  November 
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ington — must  have  misinterpreted 
what  was  said  by  the  spokesmen 
for  the  Government  at  the  meet- 
ings to  arrange  the  curtailment  of 
production  made  necessary  by  the 
steel  shortage.  ,  Unequivocally  do 
these  officials  declare  that  no  re- 
quest was  made  of  stove  manu- 
facturers to  reduce  the  amount 
of.  their  advertising.  The  request 
that  was  made  or  that  was  within 
the  intent  of  the  War  Industries 
officials  was  that  all  stove  manu- 
facturers 'turn  temporarily  to 
good  will  advertising  and  that  for 
the  time  being  they  refrain  from 
the  use  of  copy  that  would  inspire 
a  demand  for  novelties,  new  or 
unusual  types  of  stoves.  In  the 
stove  line,  as  in  other  lines,  the 
desire  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  has  been  to  eliminate  su- 
perfluous, slow-moving  lines  and 
special  models  that  meet  no  genu- 
ine need  but  are  put  forward 
merely  for  the  sake  of  competi- 
tion. The  advertising  of  such 
specialties  can,  it  is  felt,  be  tem- 
porarily discontinued  and  the 
space  devoted  to  general  adver- 
tising to  maintain  established 
trademarks,  brand  names,  etc. 

At  Washington  the  only  con- 
jecture as  to  how  the  stove  manu- 
facturers could  have  obtained  an 
impression  so  at  variance  with  the 
intended  official  attitude  is  con- 
tained in  the  premise  that  the 
stove  men  may  have  stretched  the 
ban  on  "demonstrations"  to  in- 
clude "advertising."  The  War  In- 
dustries Board  admits  that  it  has 
called  a  halt  on  "demonstrations" 
and  "exhibitions,"  not  only  in  the 
stove  field  but  in  all  lines  save  a 
few  notable  exceptions.  If  that  be 
treason  to  advertising,  advertisers 
may,  as  Patrick  Henry  said, 
"make  the  most  of  it."  However, 
the  feeling  at  Washington  is  that 
the  average  business  man  will 
have  no  trouble  in  discerning  the 
broad  line  that  has  been  drawn 
between  advertising  and  demon- 
strational  work.  If  not,  say  the 
officials,  the  man  with  a  chip  on 
his  shoulder  may  go  even  further 
and  twist  the  request  that  stove 
manufacturers  withdraw  traveling 
salesmen  into  an  abridgment  of 
liberty  to  advertise. 


May  Continue  Consuls  on 
Free  List 

Neither  the  Postmaster  General  nor 
the  War  Industries  Hoard  desires  -to 
hamper  busiucss-papcr  publishers  who 
have  been  sending  copies  of  their  papers 
to  American  consular  offices  withput 
charge.  Consuls  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  it  is  said,  have  been  filing  pro- 
tests at  Washington  regarding  the  non- 
arrival  of  the  trade  publications  which 
they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving. 

Inquiries  addressed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral and  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Section 
of  the  War  Industries  Board  developed 
the  information  that  neither  of  these 
agencies  is  averse  to  having  consuls 
get  copies  of  these  papers  as  in  the 
past.  The  former  stated  that  he  had 
no  objection  to  oflFer  if  publishers  sent 
"a  few  copies"  free  for  the  files  of 
consular  officers  who  use  the  copies  in 
connection  with  their  work.  The  Chief 
of  the  Periodical  Section,  Pulp  and 
Paper  Division,  asserted  that  "the  reg- 
ulations of  this  department  were  never 
intended  to  interfere  with  the  receipt 
by  American  consular  officers  of  free 
copies  of  any  publications  which  they 
might  desire." 

Export  Instruction  for  Manu- 
facturers 

The  export  division  of  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce  under  the 
leadership  of  H.  H.  Merrick,  is  under- 
taking an  educational  campaign  for  the 
instruction  of  manufacturers  as  to  their 
after-the-war  opportunities.  A  series 
of  Thursday  luncheons  has  been  ar- 
ranged at  which  various  aspects  of  the 
subject  will  be  discussed.  At  the  meet- 
ing last  week  Rush  C.  Butler,  made  a 
critical  analysis  of  the  Webb-Pomerene 
law,  explaining  its  provisions  and  show- 
ing how  the  small  manufacturer  could 
well  afford  to  go  into  combinations  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  his  foreign 
business.  Arthur  Brisbane  said  the 
greater  after  the  war  problem  was  not  so 
much  in  securing  legal  sanction  for 
combinations  that  would  be  forbidden 
by  the  Sherman  law.  Rather  it  was 
a  matter  of  guiding  the  democracy  of 
the  world  into  right  channels  so  that 
the  head  would  rule  rather  than  the 
feet  as  is  now  the  case  in  Russia. 


Death  of  Morton  F.  Plant 

Morton  F.  Plant,  owner  of  the  Bos- 
ton Herald  and  the  Boston  Traveler, 
died  at  his  home  in  New  York,  Novem- 
ber 4  At  one  time  he  was  proprietor 
of  the  New  London,  Conn.,  Telegraph. 
While  Mr. .  Plant  had  little  to  do  with 
the  active  management  of  any  of  his 
newspaper  properties  he  took  a  lively 
interest  in  them.  The  greater  part  of 
his  attention  was  devoted  to  steamship, 
railroad  and  express  interests.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Southern 
Express  Company.  , 

Hosled  byCjOOgle 
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RELY  ON  THE  LABEL 


IN  the  eighteenth  century,  Bristol 
Board,  named  after  the  English  city 
— or  papier  de  RoueHy- a.{ter  th^  .  French 
city — was  made  by  pasting  sheetgt.^f  hand- 
made paper  together,  two  hy  two,  and  pil- 
ing them  into  a  hand  press.  The  boards 
thus  made  were  hung  in  a  loft  and,  during 
this  slow  drying  process,  taken  down  from 
time  to  time  for  further  pressing. 

In  the  twentieth  century,  the  carefully  pre- 
pared pulp  flows  through  a  cylinder  paper 
machine  and  comes  out  a  beautiful  sheet. 

DOVE  MILL  BRISTOL 
George  W.  Wheelwright  Paper  Go. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


GILLETT 

The  Gillette  Safety  Raxor  Company  is 
have  entrusted  the  placing  of  their  poste: 

Thej^  are  doing  so  for  the  reason  that  th< 
we  are  thus  enabled  to  render  the  highes 
United  States  and  Canada, 

We  have  the  largest  staff  of  recognized  i 
backed  by  the  facilities  and  equipmem 
efficiency  and  productiveness  possible  to 

We  invite  consultation. 

CHICAGO 

Largest  Ad 


Y  RAZOR 
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paigns  to  us. 

r  Company  are  nation-wide  in  scope,  and 
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YORK 

BUILDERS  ^AMERICAN  BUSINESS 

K.  T.  PIUSTFEB.  PRE5]aK\T0F 
VALENTINE  AND  Ct)MPA?fY 

"Yonr  ilm'f  muea'^inc^  SvriiKi!,  FArTORr,  sad 
Sinii  M  M\  T«K  Farm  ^lMlllk^  mhl  hy  ci-try 
miTiitiint.  manuraciurerifctnl  fanner  in  Ihe  country, 
f  rfAfi  Lhem  all  and  find  in  Uum  rfttuabl«  infonnn- 
Uon  intecutingly  writtciu" 

o.lea  by  Google 


Canada's  Plans  for  After  War 

The  Returning  Soldier — Preparations  for  Industrial  Developments 

By  J.  T.  M.  ■  V 


OANADA  has  the  advantage  of 
^  a  certain  amount  of  experi- 
ence on  which  to  base  the  plans 
she  is  drafting  for  the  return  of 
her  mobilized  military  forces  to 
civilian  life.  Relatively  large 
numbers  of  her  soldiers  have 
come  back  and  have  received  their 
discharge  from  the  army — ^men 
who  were  invalided  home  or  who 
for  other  good  reasons  were  re- 
leased from  the  military  service. 
It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  note 
that  the  forecasts  made  a  couple 
of  years  ago  regarding  the  in- 
clinations and  aspirations  of  the 
returned  men  have  not  always 
been  realized. 

It  was  expected,  for  instance, 
that  the  men,  as  soon  as  they 
were  freed,  would  gladly  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
begin  life  anew  in  the  broad  un- 
restricted freedom  of  the  farm 
and  the  forest,  devoting  them- 
selves to  agriculture,  to  hunting 
and  trapping,  to  mining  and  to 
other  pursuits  in  the  greait  out- 
of-doors  ;  that  the  men  who  had 
been  brought  up  to  these  pursuits 
would  be  eager  to  get  back  to 
them,  and  that  the  city  men,  after 
their  experiences  in  France  and 
Flanders  would  turn  their  back 
to  the  confining  city  and  would 
seek  elbow-room  and  opportunity 
for  the  development  of  the  sense 
of  individual  responsibility  and 
initiative,  and  for  the  capacity  to 
look  out  for  themselves  and  indi- 
vidually to  achieve  results,  which 
had  been  inculcated  in  them  in 
front  of  the  enemy. 

Canada  arranged  a  Department 
of  Civil  Re-establishment  to  look 
out  for  the  returning  soldier,  to 
take  care  of  him  in  his  transition 
from  military  life  to  civilian  life, 
to  insure  him  an  opportunity  to 
provide  for  his  own  self-support 
from  the  moment  that  he  passed 
out  from  the  tutelage  of  the  state. 
The  Vocational  Training  Bureau 
was  established  to  prepare  him 
for  his  new  work,  to  direct  him 
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toward  the  necessapr  instruction 
in  farming  and  other  outdoor 
work,  if  he  decided|to  go  on  the 
land,  and  to  equip  him  with  tech- 
nical and  mechanical  instruction 
according  to  the  other  careers  in 
which  he  might  choose  tp  engage. 

MANNING  WITHOUr  THEIR  HOST 

The  Ontario  Government 
worked  out  a  land  settlement  pro- 
ject to  reach  the  wonderfully 
fertile  region  south  of  the  Gov- 
ernmental-owned section  of  the 
trans-continental  railway  in  the 
north.  The  project  included  plans 
for  laying  put  farms  and  building 
houses  on  the  community  plan  and 
for  the  acquisition  of  ownership, 
through  Government  assistance, 
by  those  who  laid  out  farms  and 
built  the  houses. 

Agents  of  the  Department  of 
Civil  Establishment  got  in  touch 
with  the  men  in  the  convalescent 
hospitals  in  France  and  England 
— the  men  who  in  all  probability 
were  soon  to  become  civilians. 
They  informed  the  men  of  .  the 
plans  that  were  made  for  them  at 
home  and  consulted  with  them  re- 
garding their  choice  of  a  vocation 
in  the  new  phase  of  their  life  that 
was  opening.  When  the  men  re- 
turned other  agents  were  ready  to 
receive  them,  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  advance  information  re- 
garding them  individually,  which 
had  been  sent  from  Europe,  to 
undertake  to  care  for  them  and 
to  direct  their  discharge  in  the 
locality  and  under  the  conditions 
chosen. 

But  despite  all  forecasts  on  the 

subject,  it  has  turned  out  that  the 
returning  men  have  evinced  no 
great  willingness  to  go  on  the 
land.  A  Canadian  Commissioner 
who  has  been  in  the  United  States 
inquiring  into  the  plans  which  .this 
country  is  making  for  the  han- 
dling of  the  after-war  problems, 
informs  me  that  the  returning  Ca- 
nadian soldiers  drift  into  the  cities 
and  manifest  no  disposition  to 
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get  away  from  them.  For  the 
moment  at  least  there  is  conse- 
quently less  interest  in  the  land 
settlement  projects,  and  attention 
is  devoted  to  other  phases  of  the 
question. 

It  may  be  well  to  observe  here 
that  any  attempt  to  formulate 
general  conclusions  from  this  par- 
ticular experience  in  .  Canada 
would  be  unjustified  and  mislead- 
ing. For  instance,  Franklin  K. 
Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
as  described  in  an  interview  with 
him  in  Printers'  Ink,  is  directing 
a  vast  project  for  the  benefit  of 
returning  soldiers  by  converting 
great  areas  of  waste  land  into 
farms,  of  which  the  soldiers  who 
shall  have  done  the  work  of  re- 
clamation will  be  made  the  pro- 
prietors. It  should  not  be  rashly 
inferred  from  the  experience  of 
Canada  that  returning  American 
soldiers  will  not  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  pro- 
vided for  them  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  create  and  to  own  and 
develop  farms  under  new  and  at- 
tractive conditions. 

TOO  MUCH  EXCITEMENT  NOW  IN 
THE  CITIES 

In  the  cities  and  other  centres 
of  population  in  Canada,  as  in  the 
United  States  at  present,  there  is 
still  -the  stir  and  excitement  of 
war,  banners  waving,  bands  play- 
ing, troops  and  their  train  on  the 
march,  soldiers  everywhere  and 
places  for  their  special  entertain- 
ment at  every  turn.  The  soldier 
who  has  lived  the  experiences 
overseas,  who  has  gone  down  to 
Gelienna  and  come  up  to  life  again, 
would  he  not  be  abnormal  if  he 
quit  all  this  intensification  of  life, 
if  he  renounced  the  satisfaction  of 
appearing  among  his  fellow  men 
as  one  who  had  done  his  noble 
part,  if,  when  the  nation  is  eager 
to  honoritsheroes,  he  hid  his  shin- 
ing claims  to  the  honors  and  re- 
tired to  rural  quietude  to  engage 
in  work,  the  fruition  of  which  will 
not  be  in  tiie  immediate  present? 
Our  soldiers  may  also  be  expected 
to  remain  in  the  cities  for  some 
time  after  they  return  from  over- 
seas. They  will  have  been  noti- 
fied while  still  abroad  of  the 
diance  that  awaits  them  to  create 


for  themselves  farms  and  to  grow 
up  in  new  and  promising  com- 
munity centres.  But  it  is  only 
after  they  have  been  home  and 
after  the  eifervescence  over  their 
homecoming  has  begun  to  subside 
and  men  are  talking  less  and  less 
of  the  war,  that  the  bulk  of  our 
soldiers  who  are  going  to  set 
themselves  to  the  task  of  pioneer 
work  are  likely  to  break  away 
from  the  cities  and  start  out- for 
their  new  scene  of  activity. 

As  there  was  an  interval,  a  pe- 
riod of  training,  between  the  in- 
dividual as  a  civilian  and  the 
same  individual  as  a  soldier,  so 
probably  there  will  be  a,  reverse 
period  of  transition  while  the  sol- 
dier is  passing  back  into  the  role 
of  civilian.  How  long  that  period 
may  be  in  the  average  case,  or 
what  the  average  soldier  is  likely 
to  do  in  that  period,  no  one  may 
accurately  prophesy.  It  will  re- 
pay us  to  study  the  greater  experi- 
ence of  Canada,  but  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  draw  conclusions 
from  one  country  to  another 
without  taking  contingent  and 
varying  circumstances  into  ac- 
count. 

The  Imperial  Munitions  Board 
of  Canada  has  begun  an  ■  investi- 
gation which  aims  at  establishing 
in  as  definite  a  way  as  possible 
the  extent  and  character  of  the 
unemployment  that  may  result 
from  the  stoppage  of  war  work. 
The  Board  directs  Government 
plants  which  represent  an  invest- 
ment of  $15,000,000.  But  the  in-, 
vestigation  has  not  been  applied 
to.  these.  Four  hundred  and 
thirty-two  private  firms  have  al- 
ready been  queried  and  the  reports 
from  these  show  that  32,000 
workers,  of  whom  8,000  are 
women,  would  be  thrown  out  of 
employment  by  the  ending  of  the 
war  work. 

The  unemployment  problem, 
however,-  is  not  causing  grave 
concern  in  Canada,  as  prepara- 
tions are  being  systematically 
made  for  industrial  developments. 
The  Munitions  Board  has  organ- 
ized the  manufacturers  of  the 
country,  has  developed  a  high  de- 
gree of  efficiency  among  them, 
and  has  constantly  had  an  eye  to 
the  day  when  the  war  \!^ork  will 
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be  over  and  when  anything  like  a 
collapse  of  industrial  activity- 
would  be  a  calamity.  Thus  the 
Board  has ,  made  the  islands  of 
British  Columbia  a  scene  of  great 
activity  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing spruce  for  airplanes.  Sixty- 
seven  logging-  camps  are  there  in 
operation,  but  the  end  of  the  war 
will  not  cause  the  axes  to  be 
dropped  or  the  saws  to  cease  hum- 
ming, for  the  demand  for  the 
spruce  will  continue.  Canada  up 
to  the  middle  of  this  year  had 
produced  60,000,000  shells,  20,000,- 
000  fuses,  74,000,000  pounds  of 
powder,  and  50,000,000  pounds  of 
high  explosives,  of  a  total  value 
of  $1,200,000,000.  Of  the  1,654,000 
tons  of  steel  involved  in  this 
work,  Canada  itself  produced 
1,400,000  tons.  An  important  de- 
velopment of  .the  Canada  steel  in- 
dustry was  •thus  effected,  which 
will  continue  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country. 

Shipbuilding  plans  have  been 
made  that  will  put  35,000  men  at 
work  constructing  ninety  steam- 
ships of  a  total  of  375,000  tons, 
to  cost  $71,000,000. 

Food  production  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Canadian  Food 
Board  and  will  probably  so  re- 
main for  some  time,  for  the  sta- 
bilization of  agriculture  and  of 
the  various  industries  pertaining 
to  food  production. 

INDUSTMES  WILL  CONTINUE  TO  HUM 

Grt-eat  mineral  production  is 
being  developed  in  the  whole 
northern  country,  in  Quebec,  On- 
tario and  British  Columbia.  The 
mining  industfy  is  counted  on  by 
the  Canadian  authorities  as  likely 
to  be  one  of  the  great  stabilizing 
influences  in  the  upset  of  the 
period  upon  which  we  are  now 
entering. 

Canada  has  established  an  Ad- 
visory Council  of  Scientific  and 
Industrial  Research,  which  has 
already  been  notably  effective  in 
stimulating  the  development  of 
the  national  resources  of  the 
country  and  in  finding  new  fields 
of  profitable  enterprise.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  three  years 
ago  the  British  Board  of  Educa- 
tion created  a  permanent  organi- 
zation for  the  promotion  of  scien- 


tific and  industrial  research,  in- 
volving the  establishment  of  a 
committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
to  handle  funds  that  might  be  ap- 
propriated by  Parliament  for  the 
purpose,  and  also  of  an  advisory 
council  of  scientists  and  of  manu- 
facturers connected  with  indus- 
tries that  depend  for  their  develop- 
ment on  scientific  research.  The 
co-operation  of  the  great  scien- 
tific societies  and  associations  of 
the  United  Kingdom  was  also  se- 
cured. Parliament  made  a  grant 
of  il,000.000  for  the  purpose  and 
the  fund  was  entrusted  to  the 
Imperial  Trust  for  the  Encour- 
agement of  Scientific  and  Indus- 
trial Research  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee or  Privy  Council  for 
Scientific  and  Industrial  Research. 
Arrangements  were  made  for 
utilizing  the  fund  also  in  further- 
ing the  work  of  industrial  re- 
search workers.  The  Advisory 
Council  of  Scientific  and  Indus- 
trial Research  of  C^ada  has 
founded  fellowships  in  Canadian 
universities,  with  grants'  for  re- 
search work  in  new  industrial  and 
commercial  directions. 

A  method  has  been  developed 
for  briquetting  the  lignite  coal,  of 
which  there  are  huge  deposits  in- 
Alberta,  so  that  it  will  burn,  it  is 
declared,  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
best  anthracite,  and  can  be  sold  as 
far  east  as  Winnipeg  at  $7  a  ton. 
An  appropriation  of  $300,000  has 
been  made  for  the  installation  of 
a  plant  at  Estevan,  Saskatdiewan, 
to  demonstrate  the  method  of 
manufacturing  the  lignite  and  to 
encourage  the  starting  of  the  in- 
dustry on  a  commercial  scale, 

A  process  has  also  been  evolved 
for  making  gas  from  the  vast 
waste  quantities  of  straw  on  the 
western  prairies.  Prof.  McLanrin,- 
of  Saskatchewan  University,  has 
received  the  credit  for  this  de- 
velopment. A  plant  costing  $500 
will  generate  straw  gas  to  supply 
all  the  needs  of  a  large  farm,  and 
this  discovery  is  hailed  as  one  of 
almost  beneficial  and  far-reaching 
kind.  The  lumber  industry — Can- 
ada's largest  at  the  present  time, 
if  exceptions  be  made  of  the  mu- 
nitions industry— is  also  being 
Stimulated  m,  ^U,  it^  .];aijiifi(;^tions. 
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and  a  special  effort  has  been  de- 
voted to  improving  the  distillation 
of  wood  alcohol,  with  a  view  to 
effecting  economies  in  other  in- 
dustries. 

On  the  whole  an  optimistic  view 
is  taken  in  Canada  of  the  after- 
war  economic  situation.  The  Do- 
minion has  been  forehanded  in  its 
investigations  and  preparations 
and  is  not  viewing  any 'particular 
problem  with  special  alarm.  Im- 
migration has  practically  stopped 
and  fears  of  there  being  any  sud- 
den insupportable  pressure  on  the 
labor  market  have  not  been  en- 
tertained. The  immigration  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 
1918,  amounted  to  about  75,000. 
Of  these  71,000  were  from  the 
United  States  and  fewer  than 
5,000  from  other  countries.  From 
1900  to  1918  the  total  was  over 
2,000,000,  the  United  States  con- 
tributing 1,228,500  and  other 
countries  846,000. 

HowU.  S. 
Will  Help  in  Foreign 
Commerce  Growth 

GEORGE  W.  DOONAN,  man- 
ager of  the  Chicago  district 
office  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  told  the 
members  of  the  Executives'  Club 
in  Chicago  last  week  that  it  is 
really  remarkable  how  little  use 
American  business  men  make  of 
Government  facilities  in  the  way 
of  helping  them  increase  their 
foreign  business.  Every  manu- 
facturer, he  said,  knows  of  the 
consular  service  but  has  no  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  careful, 
scientific  way  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment is  gathering  information 
and  otherwise  assisting  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  to' extend  their 
business  over  the  world. 

"The  time  has  come,"  he  said, 
"when  manufacturers  will  need 
more  of  the  expert  help  they  can 
get  from  the  Government.  Be- 
fore the  war  our  foreign  business 
in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1914, 
amounted  to  $2,000,000,000  in  im- 
ports and  $2,250,000,000  in  exports. 
At  the  close  of  the  same  period 
in  1918  our  imports  amounted  to 
$3,000,000,000   and    our  exports 


around  $6,000,000,000.  Of  course, 
increase  in  value  had  something 
to  do  with  this,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  was  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  volume. 

"There  is  going  to  be  a  read- 
justment of  our  foreign  business 
just  the  same  as  in  all  other  lines 
of  business.  The  merchants  and 
manufacturers  of  this  country 
must  put  forth  special  efforts  to 
increase  their  foreign  business,  so 
that  the  slogan,  "Made  in  Amer- 
ica," will  become  familiar  abroad 
as  ,weli  as  at  home. 

"It  is  going  to  be  a  question  of 
meeting  competition,  and  we  can- 
not expect  cash  for  our  exports, 
the  basis  on  which  we  have  been 
operating  during  the  last  four 
years.  .  We  will  be  obliged  to 
m^e  satisfactory  credit  bases  and 
send  salesmen  abroad  to  seek 
markets  for  our  prtjducts. 

"Our  facilities  for  the  conduct 
of  foreign  business  are  going  to 
be  better  in  the  future  than  ever 
before.  We  are  going  to  have  a 
merchant  marine  to  carry  our 
products  into  every  corner  of 
the  globe.  We  also  will  establish 
our  own  banking  institutions  with 
branch  offices  abroad,  where  rep- 
resentatives of  our  commerce  will 
be  stationed  to  take  care  of  this 
work  for  us. 

"The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  is  the  medi- 
um through  which  this  country's 
foreign  business  with  all  its 
tremendous  increase  is  going  to 
be  handled.  The  Government  has 
the  machinery  to  be  of  construc- 
tive aid  in  this  particular.  We 
will  have  the  ships — ships  sailing 
under  the  Stars'  and  Stripes — 
whereas  formerly  we  had  to  de- 
pend on  foreign  bottoms  for  the 
transport  of  our  goods.  There 
is  going  to  be  competition  of  the 
hardest  kind.  Yet,  with  all  the 
advantages  America  will  have  in 
the  reconstruction  days  our  com- 
merce is  going  to  follow  our  flag 
in  glory  around  the  world." 


Montreal  "La  Presse"  Goes  to 
Two  Cents 

On  Norember  9  the  price  of  La 
Presse,  Montreal  daib^  was  .advanced 
from  one  to  'flJ^geS^CjOOgTe 
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No  matter  what  shape  the 
world's  reconstruction  may 
take,  of  this  we  can  be 
fairly  certain: — 

The  class  of  readers  who 
have  supported  THE 
PEOPLE'S  HOME 
JOURNAL  for  33  years 
will  exist  and  will  be  in- 
creasingly prosperous  for 
Built  on  yeaLXS.  World 

upheavals  cannot  affect 
J^qq]^  ^^^"^  stability  nor  can  after- 
war  conditions  disturb  their 
standing  as  the  deep-rooted 
families  of  our  land. 

It  is  worth  while  to  edit  a 
publication  which  appeals 
to  the  stabile  and  the  per- 
manent and  the  foundation 
of  which  is  not  built  upon 
the  sands. 

The  People's  Home  Journal 

NEW  YORK 

For  33  Years  the  Magazine  for  Eoery  Member  of  the  Family 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

gVERYBODTS  MAGAZINE,  after 
December  first,  will  be  represented 
in  the  Middle  West  by  the  Qiicago 
Office  of  The  Butterick  Publishing 
Company,  Mr.  Edmund  Carrington, 
Manager. 

The  Pacific  Coast  states  will  continue 
to  be  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  James 
A.  Townsend,  resident  manager  in  San 
Francisco, 
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Mr.  Earl  E.  Grady,  for  many  years 
Western  Manager  of  Everybody's,  comes 
to  the  home  office  and  will  make  his 
headquarters  in  New  York  Qty. 

Mr.  Grady's  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
general  magazine  field,  his  wide  personal 
acquaitttance  and  his  proved  ability,  make 
him  a  valuable  addition  to  the  strength 
of  the  new  Everybody's  in  the  East. 

oAdyertising  T)irector 

Butterick  Publications 
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Loyalty  and  High  Ideals 

Every  newspaper  with  a  backbone  takes 
an  editorial  interest  in  government,  city, 
State  and  national,  and  publicly  advo- 
cates such  policies  as  it  believes  to  be  befit 
for  the  general  welfare. 

Newspaper  readers  expect  such  discus- 
sion of  political  affairs  by  the  journals 
to  which  they  subscribe,  and  welcome  it 
as  informative  and  enliji;htening.  Intelli- 
gent readers  do  not  demand  that  editorial 
opinions  shall  agree  with  their  own  per- 
sonal views;  but  they  do  demand  that 
such  opinions  shall  be  sincere,  and  that 
they  Mail  be  decently  and  fairly  .ex- 
pressed. 

Abuse  is  not  argument.  "Hie  newspaper 
which  resorts  to  abuse  and  scurrility  to 
make  converts  to  its  views  disgusts  Its 
readers,  weakens  its  politick  influence, 
aliraiates  those  who  believe  in  fair  play 
and  diminishes  its  capacily  to  worUiily 
represent  fJie  advertisers  who  use.  its 
columns. 

"The  Record"  is  loyal  to  its  country, 
.  just  in  its  attitude  toward  those  whose 
"  pditical  courses  it  is  unable  to  approve, 
fair  in  the  expression  of  its  opinions. 


in  which  it  believes  and  unwavering  in 
its  support  of  such  public  servants  as  in 
its  judgment  are  best  fitted  to  carry  them 
into  effect. 

Decent  journalism  makes  for  strong 
advertising  influent*.  "The  Record"  owes 

its  ability  to  help  its  advertising  patrons 
largely  to  faithful  adherence  to  high 
ideals  in  the  discussion  of  political 
matters. 


— The  editorial  here  reproduced  is  one  of 
the  talks  on  advertising  which  appears  every 
day  in  "The  Philadelphia  Record." 
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Ojis  of  the  eight  daily  newspapers 
read  regularly    by    the  President. 


Always  Reliable 


Continental  Motors  Sees  Big  After- 
thc-War  Market 

Company  Increased  Its  Advertising  in  the  Face  of  Decline  of  Automobile 

Output 


CONTINENTAL  MOTORS 
was  one  of  the  first  automo- 
bile parts  makers  to  advertise 
direct  to  prospective  motor-car 
buyers. 

At  the  time  the  company  started 
its  national  advertising,  five  years 
ago,  there  were  very  few  adver- 
tising men  who  had  any  consider- 
able store  of  confidence  in  the 
power  of  advertising  to  help  build 
a  business  which  had  nothing  to 
sell  to  the  people  to  whom  the 
advertising  was  addressed. 

Some  of  the  early  advertisers 
of  parts  admit  now  that  while 
they  used  national  magazines, 
their  main  object  was  not  to  reach 
the  ultimate  users  of  the  cars  or 
other  machine  into  which  their 
products  were  being  built,  but  to 
reach  the  handful  of  customers 
who  would  build  the  parts  into 
those  cars  and  other  machines. 

It  was  recognized  even  then 
that  advertising  on  a  national 
basis  had  a  much  greater  punch 
than  advertising  in  a  circular 
letter.  A  big  automobile  maker — 
big  as  they  were  considered  then 
—might  well  sit  up  and  take  no- 
tice of  copy  that  cost  a  thousand 
dollars  or  more,  because  the  con- 
fidence thus  expressed  in  the 
goods  was  considerable.  "He  be- 
lieves in  his  product,"  was  the 
impression  such  advertising  was 
apt  to  make. 

But  at  that  time,  or  at  least 
when  the  Continental  started  ad- 
vertising, the  men  behind  the 
campaign  were  far  from  sure  that 
the  advertising  would  have  any 
considerable  result  as  a  force  act- 
ing on  the  ultimate  customer. 

In  explaitiing  this  campaign, 
one  of  the  advertising  men  who 
has  had  a  large  part  in  working  it 
out,  says  there  have  been  three 
importajit  stages  in  it : 

The  first  stage  was  when  it 
was  expected  ultimately  to  result 
in  motor  car  buyers  not  objecting 
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to  a  car  with  a  Continental  motor. 
The  second  stage  was  when  the 
campaign  gave  promise  of  a  pas- 
sive interest ;  possibly  a  slight 
preference  for  the  car  with  a 
Continental  motor.  The  third  and 
present  stage  is  to  show  the  ulti- 
mate buyer  of  a  motor  car,  as 
well  as  the  present  users,  that 
the  Continental  is  such  an  excel- 
lent motor  that  the  wise  car 
buyer  will  insist  on  it  in  the  car 
he  buys. 

•  ADVERTISING  WAS  NOT  POPULAR 
WITH    CAR  MAKERS 

In  the  beginning  of  the  cam- 
paign there  was  much,  unbroken 
ground,  to  use  a  metaphor,  and 
it  was  a  bold  advertising  man 
who  went  very  far  in  predicting 
any  definite  result  of  large  pro- 
portions, from  a  selling  point  of 
view.  , 

Automobile  makers  were  the 
only  buyers  of  motors,  and  not 
all  of  them  were  any  too  proud 
of  the  fact  that  they  didn't  make 
the  motor,  the  vital  part  of  the 
machine.  The  campaign,  there- 
fore, took  a  chance  on  offending 
these  customers  of  the  big  motor 
plant. 

While  automobile  makers  have 
been  good  advertisers  as  a  class, 
since  the  now  big  industry  was 
in  its>  swaddling  clothes,  there 
were  angles  to  ah  independent 
campaign  like  Continental  Motors 
which  might  easily  fail  to  appeal 
to  a  car  maker. 

If  such  a  car  maker  failed  to 
see  the  merchandising  possibilities 
of  such  a  campaign  from  the 
motor  maker's  point  of  view,  then 
he  was  apt  to  think  of  the  motor 
maker's  advertising  as  a  mistake, 
a  bad  merchandising  play,  and 
was  apt  to  think  either  that  the 
motor  maker  was  charging  too 
much  for  the  motors  he,  the  car 
maker,  was  buying,  or  else  that 
the  motor  maker  /was  "blowing" 
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his  money  so  fast  that  he  might 
soon  be  in  financial  difficulty  and 
possibly  slow  up  motor  produc- 
tion. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  car 
maker  did  have  confidence  in  the 
power  of  the  campaign  to  sell 
motors — to  make  the  motor  car 
buyer  specify  a  Continental 
motor,  then  he  was  apt  to  think  ' 
that  the  Continental  was  taking 
an  tinfair  advantage  of  its  motor 
car  maker  customers  by  using 
perhaps  more  than  a  normal  profit 
so  to  tie  them  up  to  Continental 
motors  that  they  would  never 
dare  change,  and  that  if  they  ever 
did  have  to  change  they  would 
lose  in  prestige  thereby.  There 
also  always  was  the  possibility 
tiiat  Continental  Motors,  after 
establishing  its  motor  as  a  high 
grade  product,  might  charge  more 
than  the  car  maker  considered  a 
fair  price  for  a  motor. 

Don't  understand  now  that  all 
car  makers  went  through  any  of 
these  stages.  Most  of  them  were 
broadminded  enough  to  keep  their 
hands  off  voluntarily,  and  more 
of  them  realized  they  might  be 
asked  to  do  so.  The  purpose  in 
outlining  these  problems  is  to 
show  that  this  pioneer  advertiser 
had  more  to  consider  than  he 
would  have  had  if  his  motor  had 
been  a  baby  carriage  or  some 
other  product  to  be  sold  direct 
to  customers. 

Another  angle  of  no  small  im- 
portance was  the  ultimate  cus- 
tomer himself.  Was  he  likely  to 
be  favorably  impressed  when  told 
publicly  that  the  motor  in  his  car 
was  not  made  by  the  car  <manu- 
facturer?  Was  he  apt  to  hesitate 
in  bujang  a  new  car,  and  look  for 
one  in  which  the  motors  were 
made  by  the  car  manufacturer 
himself  ? 

The  outline  of  these  many  con- 
siderations suggests  the  reason 
why  the  job  cut  out  for  the  ad- 
vertising, was  not  a  very  large 
one  at  first — though  at  that  time 
it  looked  like  about  all  any  ad- 
vertising campaign  could  be  asked 
to  accomplish. 

■  This  motor  maker  did  not  have 
the  problem  of  advertising  for 
business,   however,    for  orders 


have  never  been  a  consideration, 
except  in  a  few  brief  periods.  It 
has  always  been  stability,  good 
will,  that  was  aimed  at. 

It  was  realized  that  if  the 
motor  car  buying  public  was 
allowed  to  grow  like  a  weed  on 
thei  subject  of  motors,  it  might 
come  gradually  to  a  decided  pref- 
erence for  the  car  carrying  a 
motor  made  by  the  car  m^er 
himself,  and  might  cause  a  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  car  makers 
to  make  their  own  motors.  Prej- 
udice against  an  independently 
made  motor  might  easily  jeopard- 
ize the  future  of  this  motor  busi- 
ness. 

So  the  campaign  was  started  to 
guide  the  car  buyer  and  to  show 
him  that  a  motor  might  be  an 
excellent  motor  even  though  not 
made  by  the  maker  of  the  car. 

Almost  from  the  beginning,  and 
certainly  within  a  few  months 
after  the  campaign  was  started, 
results  were  traceable.  There 
was  a  feeling  of  tolerance — car 
buyers  did  not  object  when  they 
found  the  car  which  they  favored 
had  a  Continental  motor.  The 
object  of  the  campaign  had  been 
attained  I 

In  the  second  stage  of  the  cam- 
paign, the  advertising  took  on  the 
job  of  convincing  the  car  buyer 
that  the  Continental  was  such  a 
good  motor  that  he  might  even 
favor  it.  He  might  even  prefer, 
slightly  perhaps,  the  car  imth  this, 
motor. 

The  third  stage  of  the  cam- 
paign was  ushered  in  this  year. 
Car  makers  are  not  buying  motors 
now  so  much  as  they  were  a  year 
ago;  but  this  perhaps  has  been 
an- advantage  rather  than  a  dis- 
advantage on  the  advertising  side. 
Many  manufacturers  who  are  not 
now  able  to  sell  their  product, 
and  many  others  who  are  far 
oversold  on  Government  business, 
are  advertising  harder  now  than 
normally  because  they  consider 
this  an  ideal  time  to  sow  fertile 
seed  in  fallow  soil — ^to  reach  the 
vital  spot  when  resistance  is  lowest. 

Continental  advertising  has  de- 
veloped gradually.  Every  year 
there  has  been  a  consistent  in- 
crease in  the  appr^^atjg^  and 
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THE  advent  of  Peace  has  given  a  vigorous 
impetus  to  advertising.    Our  studios  are 
''rushed"  to  an  unprecedented  degree  and  the 
Staff,  the  largest  in  its  field,  MUST  be  increased. 

This  is  an  invitation  to  creative,  efficient  artists 
in  all  branches.  An  opportunity  is  accorded  them 
of  becoming  a  vital  part  of  a  very  wonderful  or- 
ganization. Figure  artists,  letterers,  retouchers, 
decorative  designers — leaders  in  their  respective 
lines — ^will  find  an  opening  here. 

THE  ETHRIDGE  ASSOCIATION  OF  ARTISTS 

New  York  Office  Chicago  Office 

25  E.  26th  Street  220  S.  State  St. 
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there  never  has  been  a  slowing  up, 
nor  an  advertising  cancellation. 
This  year  for  the  first  time  color 
has  been  used  in  the  advertising. 

From  the  first,  the  motor  has 
been  known  by  a  red  seal,  or 
trade-mark.  This  has  been  shown 
black  and  white  in  the  advertis- 
ing until  this  year,  when  it  is  be- 
ing shown  in  red,  the  same  as  it 
appears  on  the  motor.  This  has 
been  the  occasion  for  the  extra 
color,  and  while  extra  color  costs 
from  20  per  cent  to  40  per  cent 
additional,  average,  it  is  consid- 
ered well  worth  the  extra  cost 
ior  the  purposes  of  the  campaign. 

All  of  the  advertising  in  the 
new  campaign  shows  an  automo- 
bile with  a  Continental  motor,  and 
an  automobile  and  truck  atmps- 
phere  in  the  background.  The 
headline  is  being  centred  in  the 
middle  of  the  ad,  under  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  illustration,  and 
in  this  third  stage  of  the  cam- 
paign "talks  turkey." 

No  mention  is  made  of  any 
specific  cars.  The  advertising  is 
not  now  listing  the  names  of 
manufacturers  who  use  these 
motors.  The  plan  is  to  induce 
the  car  buyer  to  look  for  the 
Red  Seal  on  every  motor  he  con- 
siders buying. 

VIEWS    ULTIMATE    BUYER    AS  REAL 

PROSPECT 

The  company  is  not  in  this  ad- 
vertising seeking  to  induce  people 
to  buy  cars  and  motors  separately, 
of  course,  but  it  is  going  to  every 
prospect  very  much  as  if  such 
were  the  intention.  The  adver- 
tising, if  it  be  closely  analyzed,  is 
not  unlike  what  the  advertising 
would  be  if  it  were  the  intention 
to  sell  motors  independently,  for 
in  reality  the  automobile  manu- 
facturer, for  the  purposes  of  this 
advertising,  is  simply  a  dealer  in 
Continental  motors. 

This  is  a  point  well  worth  the 
particular  attention  of  advertis- 
ing men,  particularly  of  that 
rapidly  growing  class  which  is 
trying  to  advertise  the  raw  ma- 
terials or  the  parts  used  in  mak- 
ing up  finished  products.  Instead 
of  viewing  the  ultimate  hxtyer  as 
a  remote  and  indirsct  prospect, 


he  may  well  be  considered  as  the 
real  prospective  buyer,  witii  the 

manufacturer  who  uses  the  prod- 
ucts as  the-middleman  or  dealer. 

To  some  extent  this  has  been 
illustrated  also  in  the  "Neolin" 
shoe-sole  advertising,  where  the 
manufacturer  of  shoes  has  be- 
come a  dealer,  in  a  large  measure, 
in  Neolin  soles.  The  demand 
from  the  ultimate  consumer  has 
become  so  insistent  that  the  manu- 
facturer has  had  to  stock  these 
new  soles — on  shoes  of  his  make 
— just  as  the  retail  store  is  ob- 
liged to  stock  the  nationally  ad- 
vertised brands  of  corn  flakes  or 
other  lines. 

In  the  Continental  advertising 
there  is  another  minor  angle 
worth  mentioning.  Many  of  the 
buyers  of  low  priced  cars  will 
later  be  buyers  of  higher  priced 
cars,  and  of  motor  trucks,  or 
even  of  fleets  of  trucks.  These 
men,  being  sold  on  insisting,  in 
the  first  instance,  on  a  Contin'en- 
tal-Motor  car,  .will  when  they  buy 
the  higher  priced  machines  and 
the  trucks  be  loyal  to  the  motor 
and  insist  on  having  it  again  and 
again,  partly  because  they  know 
it  is  a  good  motor,  partly  because 
they  know  it  is  one  of  the  very 
few  motors  .they  can  get  on  most 
any  class  of  car,  and  partly,  per- 
haps mostly,  because  they  have 
once  become  acquainted  with  its 
workings  and  do  not  wish  to 
learn  a  new  motor. 

While  no  one  can  predict  what 
is  going  to  happen  very  far  in 
advance  on  any  advertising  cam- 
paign, it  is  pretty  certain  that  the 
Continental  Motor  campaign  will 
continue  to  run,  especially  now 
that  the  war  has  been  brought  to 
a  happy  conclusion. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  com- 
pany never  has  slowed  up  its  ad- 
vertising and  has  never  cancelled 
any  part  of  any  campaign  once 
started.  Each  year  has  shown  an 
increased  appropriation.  So  this 
new  campaign,  with  larger  space 
than  last  year,  and  in  colors,  is 
pretty  certain  to  be  carried 
through. 

_  As  was  outlined  in  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Disteel  wheel  cam- 
paign  already  publisJje^^J^pTT- 
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More  Hogs 

To  supply  the  world  with  meat  has  been  and  will 
be  during  the  next  few  years  one  of  the  most  vital 
problems  before  America.  Hogs  are  the  cheapest 
and  quickest  way  of  supplying  meat. 

One  half  the  meat  in  America  comes  from  the  hog. 
A  large  percentage  of  the  meat  used  overseas  is 
Americem  pork. 

Sixty  percent  of  all  hogs  are  produced  in  the  Great 
Food  Producing  Heart  of  the  Country.  The  lead- 
ing hog  states  are  in  the  Heart  territory.  The 
hog  population  has  increased  twenty-two  percent 
in  eight  years,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  marketing 
of  hogs  in  history.  Hogs  and  grain  are  our  farmers* 
chief  source  of  revenue. 

The  editors  of  Successful  Farming  are  back  of  the 
hog  producers.  A  large  part  of  their  time  is  spent 
in  studying  better  feeding  practices,  elimination  of 
disease,  improved  breeding  and  marketing  methods, 
thus  enabling  these  producers  to  make  more  money 
and  increase  their  buying  power. 


Successful 


Farming 


E.  T.  MEREDITH,  Publisher,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Member  A.  B.  C. 

T.W.  LeQUATTE  F.J.WRIGHT      C.  M.  BEER  C.A.BAUMGART 

Adverttsliis  Manager    Promotion  Bureau     Meidiandltlng  and  Sales    Retail  Servlco 

Chicago  New  York 

J.  C.  BilltDgslea,  Admrtlslns  Bids.  A.  H.  BilUnEslea,  1  Madison  Are. 

Kansas  City  St.  Louis  Minneapolis 
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The  World's  Gre 

A  Reputation  for 
Dependability 

Is  the  most  valuable  asset  a  newspaper  can  establish  for 

both  reader  and  advertiser. 

It  is  a  priceless  possession  unobtainable  by  those  who  , 
through  the  vending  of  irresponsible    rumors  seek 
artificial  circulation  stimulation. 

The  Great  Peace  Hoax  on  November  7  was  a  case  in  point. 

Every  evening  newspaper  in  New  York  aside  from  The 
Globe  and  the  Evening  Post,  printed  the  "fake"  and 
sold  thousands  of  copies  of  their  alleged  "extras." 

The  Globe  could  have  rushed  out  an  extra  with  the 
"news"  on  ten  minutes'  notice,  but  its  editors  sus- 
picious of  the  source  of  the  rumor,  first  called  up 
Washington,  and  getting  no  confirmation,  issued  no  ex- 
tra, and  in  its  next  regukr  edition,  on  the  authority  of  the 
State  Department,  characterized  the  report  as  a  "fake." 

It  took  nerve  to  sit  tight  and  see  truckloads  of  the 
alleged  "extras",  of  all  the  other  newspapers  passing 
the  door,  knowing  that  the  town  and  surrounding  coun- 
try were  being  flooded  with  them. 

But  the  Globe  adhered  to  its  rule  of  publishing  as  news  only 
what  it  knows  to  be  true.  The  situation  was  very  cor- 
rectly put  by  one  of  our  circulation  managers  impa- 
tiently waiting  to  know  whether  he  was  to  have  an 
"extra"  or  not. 

"We  had  better,  be  right  than  sell  a  lot  of  papers." 

The  Globe  has  heen''soun4  and  reliable  regarding  its  nei*^ 
of  the  Great  World  War^''  and  not  once  but  many 
times  left  it  to  its  competitors  to  prove  themselves 
less  dependable.  .  - 

The  New  York  Globe 

JASON  ROGERS.  Publisher 
Now  Member 
200,000  A.  B.  C. 

WHEN  IN   DOUBT   READ  THE  GLOBE 
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atest  News  Fake 


extra] THE  EVF.mVG  MAIL^ext r a | 


gi-h^m:  Y 

SURi^E^DERS 


London,  November  7, 19ia 
Germany  has  accepted  the  truce  terms  of  the  allies  as  presented_b; 
Marshal  Foch.  The  acceptance  is  unconditiomd,  — — rT^t^ 


FightinS  on  all  fronts  will  cease  at  cm 


GERMANY  GIVES  UP; 
THE  WAR  IS  OVER 

t^^5KSl"i;r3Ziii!5!'"^  *^"™"  "  t'**^ 


>if  II 1  sVteck  lUi  ificnioaa. 
Tin  AnHricun  toob  Si*g  Mm  ths  mMilx  teamt  eS«liTB. 


SH]m"»ngTefegraS 


FINAL 
*  ft  *  * 


WHEN  IN  DOUBT  KEAD  THE  OI-iOBE; 
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ERs'  Ink,  the  slowing  up  of  the 
market  does  not  in  any  sense 
mean  that  the  market  has  been 
eliminated.  The  great  automotive 
industry  may  lie  "fallow"  for  a 
few  months,  but  it  will  now  rap- 
idly be  quickened,  the  increased 
campaign  run  by  this  big  motor 
maker  jn  the  interim  will  have 
made  the  company  stronger  than 
a  campaign  of  double  the  size 
could  have  done  in  normal  times. 
The  very  fact,  as  was  shown 
in  the  Disteel  campaign,  that  the 
industry  is  not  buying  motors, 
but  has  used  up  all  its  stock  and 
has  cleared  out  all  machines  into 
which  motors  have  been  built, 
will  leave  it  free  to  start  new  on 
the  motor  question,  and  when 
the  automobile  makers  start  new 
they  will  be  certain  to  consider  any 
value  that  any  advertising  done 
during  their  off  period,  may  have 
for  them.  A  motor  that  has  not 
advertised  will  not  help  sell  the 
machine  in  which  it  is  used,  and 
automobile  men  now  are  having 
time  to  study  things  as  they  had 
never  studied  them  before. 


Barton  and  Durstine  Will 
Have  New  Agency 

Bruce  Barton  and  Hoy  S.  Durstine 
will  unite  in  forming  a  new  advertising 
agency  in  New  York,  to  begin  busi- 
ness January  1,  1919  and  to  be  known 
as  the  Barton  &  Durstine  Company. 
Mr.  Barton  was  editor  of  Every  Week, 
which  suspended  publication  in  June. 
Since  then  he  has  been  acting  as  chair- 
man of  the  publication  committee  of 
the  National  War  Work  Council  of 
the  Y,  M.  C.  A.  Mr.  Durstine  has 
been  a  member  of  the  agency  of  Ber- 
rien-Durstine,  Inc.  It  was  announced 
in  Peinters'  Ink  last  week  that  Ber- 
rien-Durstine  would  dissolve  December 

3l9t. 

Spencer  Resigns  From  New 
York  "Tribune" 

•  T.  B.  Spencer,  who  has  been  ad- 
vertising manager  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  for  the  last  three  years  has 
resigned.  Previous  to  his  connection; 
with  the  Tribune  he  was  advertising 
manager  of  the  New  York  Sun. 


L.  A.  Henning  Makes  a 
Change 

L.  A,  Henning,  for  two  years  adver- 
tising manager  of  Samstag  &  Hilder 
Bros,,  New  York,  has  been  appointed 
sales  and  advertising  manager  of  the 
Simons  Dress  &  Costume  Co.,  of  the 
same  city. 


Newspaper  Committee  for 
United  Wat  Work  Drive 

The  Newspaper  Section  of  the  In- 
dustrial Division  of  the  United  War 
Work  campaign  in  New  York  has  been 
organized  with  the  following  executive 

committee: 

Louis  Wiley,  New  York  Times,  execu- 
tive chairman;  Hugh  A.  O'Dbnnell, 
New  York  Times,  vice-chairman;  Joseph 

D.  Bannon,  Newspaper  and  Mail  De- 
liverers' Union;  John  J.  McDonald,  In- 
ternational Steam  and  Operating  Engi- 
neers; W.  J.  Deering,  Association  of 
Machinists;  William  McCaddin,  Paper 
Handlers'  Union;  E.  J.  Volz,  New  York 
Photo  En^avers'  Union;  F.  L.  Rouse 
Typographical  Union;  A,  B.  Chivers, 
Globe;  R.  B.  McLean,  Evening  Post; 
Paul  Block,  Evening  Mail;  F.  M.  Will- 
lams.  World;  T.  C.  Cecil,  Herald;  C. 

E,  Tebbs,  American;  Herman  Paley, 
Jewish  Daily  Warheit;  Israel  Friedkin, 
Jewish  Morning  Journal;  Carlos  Bar- 
sotti,  //  Progressoj  Julius  Holz,  New 
Yorker  Herold;  Harry  P.  Sykes,  Pi- 
nancial  America;  H.  F.  Rhoades,  Eve- 
ning Sun;  E.  P.  Call,  Journal  of  Com- 
merce; J.  J.  Nell,  Morning  Telegraph- 
Henri  Adehnan,  Courier  des  Etats-Unis- 
E.  W;  Fairchild,  Daily  News  Record; 
Victor  Kidder,  Staats-Zeitung;  L.  C. 
Paine,  Commercial;  F.  P.  Sherwood, 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Asso- 
ciation; Harold  Martin,  Associated 
Press;  William  G.  Lee,  New  York  Tri- 
bune; T.  H,  Moore,  American  Newspa- 
per Publishers  Association,  Bureau  of 
Advertising;  J.  Cashman,  Wall  Street 
Journal. 


Death  of  Robert  J.  Collier 

Robert  J.  Collier,  editor  of  Collier's, 
and  head  of  the  publishing  firm  of 
P.  F.  Colher  &  Son.  New  York,  died 
suddenly  of  heart  disease  while  dining 
with  Ills  family  on  Friday  evening,  No- 
vember 8.  He  had  just  returned  from 
France  after  an  absence  of  several 
months. 

Mr.  Collier  was  the  son  of  the  late 
Feter  Fenelon  Collier,  and  was  born 
June  17,  1876.  He  was  educated  at 
Georgetown  University,  at  Harvard,  and 
spent  a  year  at  Oxford  University, 
England.  He  initiated  the  Lincoln 
i'arm  Association  which  raised  money 
by  popular  subscription  and  purchased 
the  Kentucky  farm  where  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  born  in  a  log  cabin.  A 
granite  shaft  was  erected  on  the  site 
■  ot  the  building  which  was  accepted  by 
the  Government  in  1916.  Mr.  Collier, 
like  his  father,  was  a  lover  of  outdoor 
sports.  He  won  distinction  as  a  polo 
and  tennis  player,  hunter  of  big  game 
and  master  of  hounds.  He  was  a 
niember  of  many  sodal  and  sport  clubs 
and_  took  a   lively  interest  in  public 


With  Clark  Products  Co. 

A.  L.  Fridstein,  formerly  of  Wilson 
&  Co.,  St.  Loui&  has  become  general 
sales  manager  of  the  C^rk  Products 
Compaay.  Oifcag^.^^,^^  ^^^QQgf^ 
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Different 

The  Butterick  Quarterlies  are  not  entered 
as  second-class  mail  matter. 

They  are  not  sold  by  canvassers.  They 
are  not  subscribed  for.  They  are  not  dis- 
played on  news-stand-s. 

They  do  not  contain  fiction,  poems  or 
articles. 

The  Butterick  Quarterlies  are  glori- 
fied catalogues  of  fashion,  published 
at  the  beginning  of  the  four  seasons. 

They  are  sold  over  the  counters  of  dry 
goods  and  department  stores,  and  are  used 
by  women  as  a  guide  to  further  purchases. 

The  Butterick  Quarterlies  act  as  an  im- 
pressive house  organ  for  goods  the  merchant 
has  on  his  shelves.  They  sell  the  goods 
advertised  in  their  columns. 

They  are  the  ideal  medium  for  advertising 
whatever  may  be  sold  in  dry  goods  and 
department  stores. 

Butterick 
Quarterlies 
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The  Best  Spot 


OH  THE 


Crop  Niap 


ACCORDING  to  the  United  States 
l  \  crop  report  for  October  1st, 
The  Farmer's  territory  leads 
the  entire  United  States  in  average 
yield  and  condition  of  all  crops  grown. 

The  accompanying  reproduction  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  map  tells  the 
story  graphioilly.  'Minnesota,  North  Da- 
kota, South  Dakota  and  Wisconsin  are  each 
ahead  of  any  o|:her  state  out^de  this  group 
in  average  percentage  of  crop  production 
this  year. 

The' average  price  of  all  crops  in  the 
United  States  is  86.4  per  cent  higher  than 
the  average  of  the  last  eight  yeafs.  With 
crop  prices  almost  double  those  of  former 
years,  and  with  crop  yields  var>-ing  from 
109  percent  to  139  per  cent  of  an  average 
year,  the  farmers  of  this  Central  North- 
west are  this  year  experiencing  a  prosperity 
unprecedented  in  agricultural  history. 

The  Dominant 
Farm  Paper  of  the 
Northwest 

The  Farmer  of  St.  Paul  not  only  leads 
all  other  farm  papers  in  concentrated  circu- 
lation in  this  rich  Northwest,  but  it  has  for 
years  led  all  Minnesota  farm  papers  in  vol- 
ume of  total  advertising,  and  in  volume  of 
each  separate  class  of  advertising. 

It  leads  its  field,  and  is  one  of  the  first  farm 
papers  In  the  United  States  in  volume  of  com- 
mercial advertising. 

It  leads  its  field  in  volume  of  circulation 
among  high  class  live  stock  farmers — it  leads 
among  producers  of  beef  cattle,  producers  of 
bogs,  and  it  leads  among  dairy  farmers. 

Definite  and  decisive  investigations  prove 
that  THE  PARMER  is  far  and  away  ahead  of 
all  cdmpetitois  in  circulation  among  patrons 
of  Minnesota  creameries,  and  among,  pur- 


chasers of  tiigh  class  dairy  b£ 
arators  and  milking  machine 

In  the  same  way,  it  leads 
of  all  forms  of  pure-bred  live  s 
dairy  cattle,  swine,  sheep  a 
stock  advertising,  and  its  livi 
class  is  more  than  twice  as  i 
Minnesota  farm  papers  comt 

The  Farmer  dominates  the  fa 
west.  We  will  gladly  give  conelu 
Ike  extent  of  this  domination  to  a\ 
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THE  following  table  shows  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture's estimate  of  the  percentage  relation  of  the 
1918,  crop  of  each  state  to  the  average  crop  of  each 
state  (100  per  cent  equals  an  average  crop  yield): 


Maine  101.7 

New  Hampshire  102.8 

Vermont,   95.1 

Massachusetts   97.2 

Rhode  Island  104.7 

Connecticut  101.8 

New  York  102,0 

New  Jersey   98,3 

Pennsvlvania  100,1 

Delaware   90.6 

Maryland   99,5 

Virginia  105.3 

West  Virginia   99,1 

N.  Carolina  102,4 

S.  Carolina   96,6 

Georgia   95.2 

Florida   96.0 

Ohio  ....101.8 

Indiana  108.5 

Illinoia  107.5 

Michigan   90.4 

WISCONSIN  110.5 

MINNESOTA  122.4 

Iowa  105.0 

Missouri   86.0 


NORTH  DAKOTA. ,  109.8 
SOUTH  DAKOTA. . .  139.4 

Nebraska   82,0 

Kansas   79.0 

Kentucky   95.1 

Tennessee   90.1 

Alabama   97,2 

Mississippi . ;   97.6 

Louisiana   88.6 

Texas   69.8 

Oklahoma   66.2 

Arkansas   72.8 

Montana   69.4 

Wyoming  104.4 

Colorado   95.0 

New  Mexico   96,3 

Arizona   94,3 

Utah   92,0 

Nevada   91.2 

Idaho   88.6 

Washington   74.6 

Oregon   80.4 

California   86.5 

United  States  .   96.7 
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This  is  One  Reason  Why 

Zanesvillet  OhiOt  is  perhaps  the  most  distinctive 
Morning  Newspaper  town  in  the  United  States. 

For  many  years  The  Times  Recorder  {now  the  sole 
Morning  paper)^  which  was  started  as  a  co-operative  con- 
cern by  Union  Print erSy  35  years  ago,  had  as  a  Morning 
competitor  the  present  evening  paper,  both  morning 
papers  employing  union  printers;  while  the  sole  evening 
paper  {since  deceased)  was  a  non-union  paper.  Under 
these  anusaal  circumstances  the  workingmen  ALL  became 
habitual  morning  paper  readers.  Special  attention  was 
given  to  EARLY  DELIVERY  so  that  the  morning  paper 
could  be  read  by  the  workingman  before  he  went  to  work. 
This  still  obtains,  with  the  result  that  the  workingman 
has  been  the  bulwark  of  The  Times  Recorder's  remark- 
aUie  circulation  throughout  more  than  a  generation,_in 
addition  to  the  classes  who  ordinarily  prefer  a  morning 
paper. 

The  original  evening  paper  in  Zanesville  died  a  linger- 
ing death,  and  its  place  has  been  taken  by  the  original 
morning  paper  which  finally  quit  trying  to  keep  the  pace 
set  by  the  Times  Recorder  in  the  morning  field  and,  fol- 
lowing the  line  of  least  resistante,  dropped  into  the  even- 
ing field  in  easy  competition  with  the  slowly-expiring 
pioneer  evening  paper.  The  Times  Recorder  was  thus 
left  as  sole  legatee  of  a  situation  created  by  years  of  in- 
tense morning  paper  rivalry  during  which  the  people  of 
all  classes  and  political  affiliations  habitually  read  the 
morning  papers. 

This  helps  to  explain  why  The  Times  Recorder  now 
goes  regularly  into  nineteen  out  of  twenty  homes  in 
Zanesville  and  four  out  of  five  in  the  villages  and  on  the 
rural  routes  of  the  Zanesville  tradirig  territory,  making 
the  use  of  any  other  medium  wholly  unnecessary.  It  is 
represented  in  the  National  Advertising  field  by  Robert 
E,  Ward,  225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  and  Mailers  Bldg., 
Chicago. 
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Peace  Prospects  Compel  Quick  Re- 
vision of  War  Funds  Copy 

Advertising  Copy  Eased  Upon  Incidents  at  the  Front — Why  Demobiliza- 
tion Will  Increase  Need  of  Field  Service 


THE  United  War  Work  drive, 
which  was  launched  on  Mon- 
day, is  being  effectively  promoted 
by  an  extensive  campaign  of  ad- 
vertising which  makes  use  of  the 
various  mediuiris  that  brought  the 
best  results  in  the  several  Liberty 
Loan  campaigns.  The  work  has 
been  carried  on  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Bruce  Barton,  who  has 
had,  ,  as  his  principal  assistants, 
Alexander  F.  Osborn,  W.  K. 
Randall,  E.  L.  Diamant,  Elmore 
Leffingwell,  J.  Ray  Johnson,  Roy 
S.  Durstine  and  J.  F.  McGrath. 

The  task  of  building  a  satis- 
factory and  comprehensive  series 
of  advertisements  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  campaign  has 
been  unusually  difficult  because 
of  the  several  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  plans  of  the 
United  War  Work  Committee. 
The  publicity  department  was 
originally  organized  to  handle  a 
big  drive  to  secure  subscriptions 
for  the  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
The  Division  of  Advertising,  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Informa- 
tion, and  the  advertisement 
writers  attached  to  the  publicity 
department,  had  prepared  a  num- 
ber of  pieces  of  copy  and  had  had 
the  plates  made,  when  it  was  de- 
cided that  instead  of  having  sepa- 
rate campaigns  for  the  Y,  M.  C. 
A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  National 
Catholic  War  Work  Council,  the 
Salvation  Army,  the  Jewish  Wel- 
fare Board,  the  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service  and  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association,  as  had 
been  planned,  there  should  be  two 
campaigns,  one  for  the  benefit  of 
four  of  these  associations  and 
the  other  for  the  remaining  three. 
Work  on  these  combination  cam- 
paigns was  begun  and  was  well 
advanced  when  President  Wilson 
advised  the  committee  to  con- 
centrate upon  one  big  drive  for 
the  entire  seven  organizations  on 


the  ground  that  better  results 
could  be  secured. 

The  President's  suggestion  was 
adopted,  and  once  more  the  cojiy 
writers  got  busy.  When  their 
task  was  finished  and  the  adver- 
tisements had  actually  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  various  dis- 
trict, State,  county  and  city  com- 
mittees for  distribution,  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Turkey  sued  for 
peace.  This  made  it  necessary 
to  prepare  several  new  pieces  of 
copy  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  event  that  peace  is 
declared  in  the  immediate  future 
the  need  for  money  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  several  associa- 
tions would  be  even  greater  _than 
during  the  war.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  it  will  require  a  year  or 
more  to  bring  home  the  2,000,000 
men  now  overseas,  and  that  dur- 
ing this  long  period  of  inactivity 
and  waiting  for  demobilization  to 
take  place  they  must  be  provided 
with  entertainment  and  instruc- 
tion. The  reaction  that  is  sure'  to 
take  place  when  the  terrible  men- 
tal and  physical  strain,  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected  for 
months,  is  removed,  may  lead  to 
serious  results  unless  the  minds 
of  the  men  are  kept  occupied. 
These  advertisements  were  writ- 
ten in  two  days  and  sent  out  all 
over  the  country. 

copy  RIGHT  FROM  THE  rSONT 

Most  of  the  newspaper  adver- 
tising' copy  was  written  by  Roy 
S.  Durstine,  of  Berrien-Durstine, 
Inc.,  who  went  abroad  last  sum- 
mer for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
spent  two  months  in  England, 
France  and  other  countries  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  conditions 
that  prevail  in  the  camps  and  at 
the  front,  and  to  catch  the  real 
spirit  that  animates  the  soldiers. 
With  the  material  secured  at  ^rst 
hand  in  this  way  Mr.  Durstine 
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was  able  to  write  a  number  of 
particularly  appealing  advertise- 
ments which,'  the  United  War 
Work  Committee  believes,  will 
cause  the  men  and  women  of 
America  to  open  their  purses  .and 
contribute  liberally  to  the  war 
fund. 

The  following  advertisement, 
headed  "Into  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow,"  shows  the  style  and 
character  of  the  copy  employed ; 

"Under  the  candles  of  the  vil- 
lage church  the  American  wound- 
ed He  in  close,  even  rows.  Straight 
down  to  the  door  they  are  packed 
together.  Outside  an  ambulance 
arrives,  and  deftly,  quietly,  the 
Soldiers  of  Cheer  slip  out  to  help 
the  army's  litter-bearers  lift  out 
the  wounded  and  carry  them  into 
the  yard  or  the  church  or  the 
school— wherever  there  is  room. 

"The  ambulance  whirrs  off 
again  along  the  shell-torn  road, 
and  still  these  messengers  of 
friendliness  pass  in  and  out  among 
the  soldiers — holding  cuns  .  of 
steaming  chocolate  to  their  lips, 
giving  them  lighted  cigarettes, 
shifting  their  positions.  From  one 
corner  a  boy's  voice  calls  out : 

"  'I  got  it  pretty  bad.  Will  yon 
send  home  a  message  for  me?' 
A  friendly  face  bends  over  him. 
He  whispers  his  mother's  name 
and  her  address.  He  asks  that 
she  be  told  when  he  was  struck 
and  how. 

'"Is  there  anything  else?'  asks 
the  man  above  him.  He  hesitates 
a  moment.  Then,  so  softly  that 
the  older  man  can  hardly  hear,  he 
murmurs  a  girl's  name,  and  dies. 

"To  be  there  when  a  wounded 
soldier  needs  them  is  a  Drivilege 
which  comes  to  your  representa- 
tives in  the  spven  war  work  or- 
ganizations. Thev  come  for  miles 
around,  aft^r  their  day's  work  is 
over  at  their  owii  huts  and  can- 
teens. And  then  through  all  the 
night  thev  help  the  wounded  fight 
their  battles.  The  grief  of  many 
a  mother  or  a  wife  or  sister  here 
at  home  has  be^n  made  easier  by 
the  letters  which  these  men  have 
written  there  beside  the  stretch- 
ers. 

"Keep  the  Soldiers  of  Cheer 
on  the  job." 


Many  of  these  ads  are  designed 
to  give  the  reader  accurate  word 
pictures  of  scenes  that  are  of 
daily  occurrence  along  the  battle- 
front  of  ravished  and  desolate 
France.  Correspondents  describe 
them  in  their  letters  but  they  are 
often  so  buried  under  the  details 
of  the  war  that  their  force  is 
often  lost.  In  an  advertisement, 
however,  the  incidents  or  scenes 
set  forth  in  an  appropriate  dress 
of  type,  and  illustrated  with  skil- 
fully executed  pictures,  stand  out 
like  brilliant  jewels.  Men  and 
women  everywhere  love  to  read 
them.  Their  hearts  are  moved, 
a  tear  glistens  in  the  ■  eye,  and 
purses  are  opened. 

NOW  THAT  THE  WAB  IS  OVER 

All  of  the  advertisements  do 
not  have  a  serious  tone  or  senti- 
mental appeal.  "He  Wants  to 
Play  as  Hard  as  He  Fights,"  is 
the  headline  of  a  page  ad  the  up- 
per part  of  which  is  taken  up 
with  a  picture  of  a  baseball  game 
in  No  Man's  Land.  "Your  boy 
has  carried  his  love  of  sports 
overseas,"  reads  the  copy.  "Almost 
within  hearing  of  the  Hun,  he 
wants  to  knock  out  grounders  and 
have  a  catch.  He  has  learned  two 
new  games — bomb-ball  and  volley 
ball  and  he  has  introduced  one- 
o'-cat  to  the  vacant  lots  of  France. 

"  'Come  on,  buddie !  Put  it  over 
the  pan  I'  he  yells,  the  pan  being 
the  tin  hat  which  he  wore  a  few 
hours  ago  when  he  went  over 
the  top  to  find  the  Hun.  Farther 
back,  in  the  training  areas,  track 
athletics  and  boxing  are  on  an 
organized  basis.  There's  mili- 
tary value  in  these  sports,  the  high 
officers  believe.  For  play  can 
turn  3  iighter's  leisure  hours  into 
making  him  a  better  fighter.  Play 
means  an  outlet  for  surplus  ener- 
gies and  an  intake  for  morale." 
The  ad  goes  on  to  tell  how  the 
war  organizations  keep  the  sol- 
diers supplied  with  balls,  bats, 
gloves  and  mitts.  "They  say  the 
Germans  have  no  love  of  sports. 
That  may  explain  a  lot  of  things. 
Let's  keep  our  boys  as  fond  of 
play  as  when  they  left  France." 

While  many  of  the  ads  are 
comprehensive  and  deal  with  the 
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THE  great  position  the 
United  States  has  come 

to  occupy  in  world  affairs — com- 
mercially as  well  as  politically — 
has  enormously  increased  the  in- 
terest with  which  business  men 
abroad  read  the 


The  allied  victory  is  bound  to  arouse 
new  interest  in  other  countries  in 
American  products.  Stocks  of  goods 
on  merchants'  shelves  are  practically 
exhausted,  and  big  buying  must  start 
in. 

For  41  years 

this  pubhcation  has  been  keeping  the 
foreign  markets  informed  of  Amer- 
ican goods.  It  will  do  a  greater  work 
along  this  line  now  than  ever  before. 

It^s  the  place  in  which  to  tell  the 
story  of  your  particular  products  to 
the  foreign  trade,  and 

now  is  the  time  to  do  it 

Write  us  for 
sample  copies 

AMERICAN  EXPORTER 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York 

Memher 

Audit  Bureau  oj  Orculaiion^^^^^^  GoOglc 
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work  of  all  the  associations 'in  a 
broad  way,  seven  are  given  over 
to  the  exploitation  of  the  service 
rendered  by  each  of  the  partici- 
pants individually.  For  instance, 
one  devoted  to  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  tells  of  the  splendid 
help  the  organization  is  giving 
through  over  300  huts  in  canton- 
ments and  war  camps  in  Europe. 
A  War  Camp  Community  Service 
advertisement  reads:  "Uncle  Sam 
wants  clean  soldiers.  You  want 
clean  sons.  War  Camp  Communi- 
ty Service  shows  the  way  to  both 
by  supplying  plenty  of  wholesome, 
homey  recreation  and  hospitality. 
Give !  Every  dollar  is  needed 
badly." 

The  amount  of  space  contributed 
in  the  various  publications  includ- 
ing class  papers,  women's  and  col- 
lege periodicals  and  in  theatre 
programmes,  indicates  that  every 
class  of  readers  will'  be  reached 
in  an  intensive  manner.  In  ad- 
dition, an  extensive  poster  cam- 
paign is  being  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  Thomas  Cusack, 
of  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Geor^  Y.  Walsh  Made  New 
York  Manager 

George  Y,  Walsh,  formerly  ot  me 
Tappan  Perfume  Co.,  has  been  made 
manager  of  the  New  York  office  of  the 
Talcum  Puff  Co.,  of  Brooklyn,  newly 
^ened  in  .the  Bush  Terminal  Sales 
Building. 


Bofsky  Makes  Change  in  De- 
troit 

Frank  R.  Bofsky,  who  has  heen  ad- 
vertising: manager  of  the  Detroit  White 
Lead  Works,  has  joined  the  Hirschfield- 
Wildman  Company,  Detroit,  as  head  of 
the  dealers'  service  department. 


New  Sales  Manager  for  De- 
troit Twist  Drill  Co. 

C.  W.  Stephens  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  sales  of  the  Detroit  Twist 
Drill   Co.,    Detroit,  succeeding  Nelson 

i Smith   who   becomes   assistant  to 
resident  Muir  B.  Snow. 

Advertising  Man  Edits  Service 
Paper  in  France 

_  *Tlane  News,"  organ  of  the  Amer- 
ican Air  Service  in  France,  is  now 
edited  hj  George  B.  Wilcox,  former 
advertising  manager  of  the  Detroit 
Lubricator  Company. 


New  Orleans  Seeks  Fund 
for  Advertising 

EARLIER  in  the  year  business 
men  of  New  Orleans  author- 
ized a  plan  for  advertising  the 
city  nationally,  involving  an  in- 
vestment of  $150,000.  A  little 
later  it  was  decided  that  the  un- 
dertaking should  be  postponed,  as 
it  would  be  unwise  to  do  anything 
that  might  divert  attention  from 
the  country's  one  big  aim  of-^win- 
ning  the  war. 

Now,  however,  led  by  Mayor 
Behrman.  New  Orleans  citizens 
are  reviving  the  project.  True  to 
the  principles  which  they  are  urg- 
ing in  behalf  of  their  city,  these 
men  are  using  advertising  to 
"sell"  the  plan  and  to  raise  funds 
to  put  it  in  operation.  In  full- 
page  newspaper  space  the  pro- 
posed campaign  is  outlined  in  de- 
tail. .Lay-outs  of  the  five  double- 
spreads  that  it  is  hoped  to  use  in 
national  mediums  are  shown  in 
reduced  form  and  it  is  told  what 
the  text  is  to  treat  of  in  each  case. 
Even  the  purpose  is  explained 
that  is  behind  each  of  the  adver- 
tisements. Down  in  one  corner  is 
the  cover  design  of.,  the  sixty- 
four-page  book  that  will  be  pre- 
pared to  ;send  out  in  answer  to 
inquiries,  provided  the  advertis- 
ing plan  goes  through.  Opposite 
this  .is  a  blank  form  for  making 
subscriptions. 

Comprised  in  this  newspaper 
page  is  a  complete  selling  talk  for 
an  advertising  campaign,  such  as 
an  agency  representative  might 
make  before  a  board  of  directors. 
In  the  present  instance,  the  New 
Orleans  public  corresponds  to  the 
directorate  which  is  to  be  won 
over. 

The  stoiy  of  the  campaign  has 
also  been  reproduced  in  booklet 
form. 


McGookin  an  Officer  of  Mar- 
tin V.  Kelley  Co. 

Earl  W.  McGookin  has  joined  The 
Martin  V.  Kelley  Company  at  Toledo 
and  will  become  a  vice-president  of  the 
organizatioin.  He  has  been  acting  as 
a  mannfactwrers'  agent  in  Michigan  ter- 
ritory and  was  formerly  connected  with 
the  Stewart-Warner  SpeedometMl  Cor- 
poration. Hoaled  byVjOOv  It 
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The  Sign  of  a  Real  Service 

IN  the  editing  of  Today's  Housewife  there 
is  this  hard  and  fast  rule :  Each  sugges- 
tion made  to  the  readers  of  the  magazine 
must  be  proved  practical  and  sound  through 
adequate  tests  by  a  competent  expert  in  our 
own  organization  before  it  is  printed. 

Take,  for  example,  the  Household  EiS- 
ciency  Department.  Each  device  for  home 
use  which  is  given  editorial  mention  must 
pass  the  right  tests  of  this  department,  con- 
ducted under  the  direction  of  the  magazine's 
own  expert,  before  it  is  approved. 

When  Today's  Housewife  addresses  its 
readers,  it  speaks  with  authority. 


TODAY'S  HOUSEWIFE 

4  61  FOURTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 
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Now  Is  No  Time  To 
Make  Things  To  Order 

Of  the  four  big  words  on  the  opposite  page  the  one  with 
the  biggest  meaning  is  done  in  the  smallest  letters. 
It  is  the  word  "standard." 

"Standard"  seems  like  a  dull  word,  but  that  is  because 

the  full  glory  of  its  meaning  dawns  on  us  slowly. 

To  us,  it  is  an  even  bigger  word  than  the  name  Warren's, 
for  much  of  the  power  that  has  made  the  name  Warren  the 
leader  in  printing  papers  has  come  from  the  fact  that  the 
quality  of  Warren's  Standard  Printing  Papers  is  standard. 

When  a  printer  or  a  buyer  of  printing  decides  to  use  a 
Warren  Standard  Paper,  he  knows  what  he  is  going  to  use. 
When  he  buys,  he  knows  what  he  is  buying. 

From  the  number  of  minutes  the  pulp  is  beaten  to  the 
number  of  nails  in  the  shipping  case  the  Warren  standard 
of  quality  for  each  grade  of  Warren  Paper  is  the  same. 

Standardization,  -which  has  been  urged,  and  ordered  in  other 
industries,  was  a  Warren  practice  before  a  single  cloud  of  war  had 
warned  the  country  to  speed  up  and  save. 

"Speed  up  and  save"  is  a  meaning  of  standardization.  Another 
meaning  is  "make  things  that  will  work,  parts  that  will  fit,  nuts 
that  will  stay  tight,  paper  that  will  print- 
There  are  twelve  grades  of  Warren  Standard  Printing  Papers, 
made  in  approved  sizes  and  approved  weights.  These  twelve  stand- 
ards cover  every  major  book-paper  printing  need. 

Every  large  printing  job  is  dominated  by  consideration  of  either 
cost,  class,  weiglit,  bulk,  surface,  strength,  or  a  combination  of 
two  or  more  of  these. 

The  twelve  Warren  Standard  Printing  Papers  comprise  a  group, 
one  of  which  fits  almost  any  desired  needs. 

The  Warren  Suggestion  Book  is  a  demonstration  of  these  state- 
ments and  is  a  helpful  guidetotbeselectionof  the  right  paper.    It  was 

prepared  at  some  expense,  and  no  little 
 -  - ,,  '  trouble,  and  copies  can  be  sent  on  re- 
quest only  to  printers;  to  buyers  of 
printing,  engravers  and  their  salesmen, 

S.  D.  Warren  Company 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
"  Constant  Excellence  of  Product' ' 
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Bruce  Barton 

and 

Roy  S.  Durstine 

and  their  associates 


ILL  OPEN  an  advertising  agency 
on  January  ist,  19 19.  The  offices 
of  the  organization  will  be  the  pres- 
ent quarters  of  Berrien-Durstine, 
Inc.,  at  25  West  45th  Street,  New 
York,  and  it  will  bp  known  as  the 


Barton  &  Durstine  Co. 


Preliminary  correspondence  concerning 
the  services  of  this  new  organization 
may  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Barton  or  Mr. 
Dursdne,  25  W,  45111  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


Hosijd  b^Googlc 


U.  S.  Films  in  Europe  Promote 
Better  Understanding 

Uncle  Sara's  World-Girdle  of  Moving  Pictures — Official  Film  in  United 

Kingdom 

By  Thomas  Russell 

London,  England,  Correspondent  of  Frinteks'  Ikr 


THE  part  which  moving  pic- 
tures can  piay  in  helping  to 
win  the  war  is  an  old  story  in 
America.  But  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can films  for  the  sake  of  their 
influence  in  unifying  national  sen- 
timent between  the  United  States 
and  Britain  and  to  enlighten  the 
people  of  this  country  on  Amer- 
ica's war  effort,  is  a  new  story 
here.  A  year  ago  President  Wil- 
son said  that  moving  pictures  had 
come  to  rank  high  as  a  medium 
for  disseminating  public  intelli- 
gence. The  Committee  on  Public 
Information,  at  Washington 
through  its  "cinematograph  depart- 
ment, termed  officially  the  Divi- 
sion of  Films,  has  been  sending  to 
Allies  and  neutrals  a  message 
which  speaks  all  languages — the 
wordless  story  of  America's  aims 
and  efforts  in  the  war. 

Some  extremely  interesting  ac- 
counts have  appeared  recently  in 
British  newspapers  concerning 
the  activities  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Information,  both  in 
the  United  States  and  in  foreign 
countries.  Aided  by  many  of  the 
ablest  and  most  successful  news- 
paper men  in  America,  the  United 
States  Government  has  built  up 
and  is  now  conducting  a  great 
news-collecting  and  distributing 
organization,  with  representa- 
tives in  every  part  of  the  world. 
America  is  thus  carrying  out  a 
world-wide  publicity  campaign 
in  which  advertising  experts  are 
taking  an  active  part.  Noth- 
ing in  this  has  attracted  more 
interest  over  here  than  the 
part  which  is  being  taken  in  this 
campaign  by  the  moving  picture 
men  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
evident  that  Uncle  Sam,  recogniz- 
ing the  enormous  propaganda  pos- 
sibilities of  the  screen,  is  nowcon- 
ducting  a  great  moving  picture 


business  of  his  own,  to  the  end 
■  that  the  fullest  and  most  effec- 
tive use  may  .be  made  of  the 
screen  for  the  nation's  needs.  The 
American  Government,  it  is  said, 
is  rapidly  becoming  the  world's 
largest  manufacturer ,  and  dis- 
tributor of  moving  pictures,  in  the 
same  way  that  it  has  already  be- 
come, among  other  things,  the 
largest  shipbuilder  and  the  larg- 
est operator  of  railroads  in  the 
world.  Its  moving  picture  opera- 
tions have  been  extended  to  every 
neutral  and  allied  country  in 
Europe,  and  in  most  of  these 
countries  it  has  its  own  official 
representative  whose  business  it 
is  to  obtain  any  and  every  mov- 
ing picture  that  can  help  in  any 
way  to  promote  the  objects  of 
the  Government.  It  is  also  his 
business  to  arrange  for  and  direct 
the  distribution  of  the  Govern- 
ment's official  pictures  throughout 
the  particular  country  to  which 
he  is  accredited. 

CAMERA    menu's    VAST  OPERATIONS 

Every  week  from  forty  to  fifty 
thousand  feet  of  negative  film, 
taken  by  camera  men  of  the 
United  States  Signal  Corps  in  all 
European  theatres  of  war  where 
American  troops  are  operating, 
are  received  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  In- 
formation in  Paris.  This  film  is 
examined  and  censored  by  a  com- 
mittee sitting  in  Paris  and  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  the 
French,  British,  Italian  and  Amer- 
ican armies.  It  is  then  sent  to 
Washington,  where,  after  copies 
have  been  made,  it  is  sent  to  New 
York.  Parts  of  it  are  used  in 
"The  Official  War  Review."  the 
topical  weekly  war  film  which' the 
Government  has  been  distributing 
^^in  the  Ui^^54,^t50^CO"g^ 
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Pathe  Freres.  Other  parts  of  the 
film  are  used  for  the  making  of 
the  series  of  official  "feature"  pic- 
tures, of  which  "Pershing's  Cru- 
saders" and  "America's  Answer" 
were  the  first  two.  It  is  stated 
that  in  America  the  former  pic- 
ture has  "achieved  an  enormous 
and  unprecedented  success,  nearly 
4,000  picture  theatres  in  that  coun- 
try having  booked  it  for  exhibi- 
tion. 

The  first  pubhc  presentation  ot 
"America's  Answer"  took  place 
in  Paris  in  June  last,  but  the  title 
given  to  it  on  that  occasion  was 
"America's  Answer  to  the  Him. ' 
It  has  since  been  shown  through- 
out France  and  in  most  af  the 
other  allied  and  neutral  countries 
of  Europe.  It  was  presented  in 
this  country  for  the  first  time 
(and  under  the  same  title)  in 
July  last,  and  is  now  being  ex- 
hibited in  every  corner  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  film  is  a 
wonderful  and  profoundly  im- 
pressive picturizatipn  of  Ameri- 
ca's war  activities,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  France ; 
and  by  the  British  public  it  has 
been  received  everywhere  with 
the  most  cordial  and  enthusiastic 
approval.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  has  done  an  enorrnous 
amount  of  good.  Not  only  did  it 
help  Britons  to  understand  and 
realize  better  what  America  was 
doing  in  the  war,  but  it  filled 
British  hearts  with  a  new  and 
warmer  sentiment  of  friendship 
and  kinship  towards  their  Ameri- 
can cousins. 

SECOND  FEATURE   PICTURE   ON  THE 

WAY 

"America's  Answer  to  the 
Hun"  is  to  be  followed  by  an- 
other big  feature  picture  which 
is  now  being  assembled  and  titled 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Information  in 
Paris.  It  represents  a  selec- 
tion from  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  feet  of  film,  and 
will  depict  the  activities  of  the 
American  troops  in  France  dur- 
ing the  last  three  months.  Some 
of  the  scenes  which  it  con- 
tains are  said  to  be  of  sur- 
passing interest  and  of  a  kmd 


which  have  never  before  been 
filmed.  They  will  show,  among 
other  incidents,  various  stages  of 
the  great  American  offensive  at 
St.  Mihiel.  American  troops 
going  "over  the  top,"  storming 
the  enemy  trenches  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  terrific  hand-to-hand 
bayonet  fighting,  figure  in  some 
of  the  thrilling  scenes  which  will 
be  shown  in  this  vivid  and  dra- 
matic picture.  One  scene  of  ex- 
traordinary interest  shows  a  fight 
between  an  American  and  an  ene- 
my airplane;  another  shows  the 
American  tanks  in  action. 

An  important  arrangement  has 
just  been  concluded  with  Pathe 
Freres,  Ltd.,  of  London,  whereby 
this  new  feature  picture  will  be  re- 
leased and  distributed  by  that  firm 
ill  the  United  Kingdom.  The  re- 
lease date  has  not  yet  been  defi- 
nitely fixed  when  this  is  written, 
but  will  probably  be  during  the 
first  week  of  November.  The 
film  will  be  offered  to  exhibitors 
on  a  fair  and  just  commercial 
basis. 

The  issuing  of  these  official 
pictures  is  in  no  sense  a  money- 
making  proposition.  All  that  the 
American  Government  desires  is 
that  they  should  produce  enough 
revenue  to  meet  the  heavy  expense 
entailed  in  their  production.  The 
great  object  of  the  Government  is 
to  get  them  into  the  largest  pos- 
sible number  of  theatres  and  with 
the  greatest  possible  expedition, 
aj)d  they  are  issued  to  exhibitors 
in  accordance  with  a  plan  which 
makes  it  possible  for  the  smallest 
as  well  as  the  largest  theatres  to 
show  the  pictures  at  a  profit. 


Dole  Leaves  M.  P,  Goukl  Co. 

Arthur  A,  Dole  is  no  longer  con- 
nected with  M.  P.  Gould  Company, 
New  York.  For  the  past  year  and  a 
half  he  has  heen  Pacific  coast  represen- 
tative of  this  agency,  which  has  row 
closed  its  San  Francisco  office. 

Prior  to  Mr.  Dole's  connection  with 
the  Gould  company,  he  was  for  two 
years  connected  with  Husband  & 
Thomas  Company,  Chicago.  ^ 


The  Decatur,  III.,  Herald,  which  has 
been  represented  by  Franklin  P,  Al- 
corn in  the  East  for  Several  years,  now 
has   the   same   repreawitation .  in  the 

West.  MosledbyLlOOglC 
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FIRST! 


In  Volume  In  Increase 

THE 

New  York  WORLD 

as  usual 

Leads  all  competitors  in  the  Great  Metropo- 
lis, both  in  volume  of  paid  advertising  and  in 
GAINS  over  the  record  figures  of  the  same 
month  last  year. 


OCTOBER  TOTALS 

of  all  the  newspaper  advertising 
published  in  New  York  City  morn- 
ing newspapers : 


WORLD 
Times  .  , 
American 
Herald  •  , 
Tribune  . 
Sun  .  .  .  , 


1918  1917  GAIN  LOSS 

1,445,486  1,337,110  108,576 

1,289,726  1,254,096  35,630 

810,446  905,416  94,970 

663,226  678,857  15,631 

487^20  440,205  47,015 

386,848  398,810  11,902 


WHY  does  the  WORLD  maintain  its  im- 
pregnable position  as  the  Premier  Ad- 
vertising Medium  of  the  American 
Metropolis? 

Because  it 

DELIFERS  THE  GOODS! 


Getting  Refractory  Individuals  in 
Line  for  Co-operative  Advertising 

Like  Tiying  to  Herd  a  Bunch  of  Jack  Rabbits — Story  of  the  Red  Cedar 
Post  Campaign 


Dear  Williams  : 

YOU  may  have  noticed  the  first 
of  a  series  of  ads  which  we 
have  begun  to  place  for  the  Red 
Cedar  Fence  Post  Makers'  Asso- 
ciation, trying  to  popularize  their 
Methuselah  Cedar  Posts. 

These  fellows  have  a  fine  tiling 
and  they  deserve  to  make  a  suc- 
cess of  it  and  they  undoubtedly 
will,  but  right  here  and  now  I 
want  to  confess  in  advance  that 
it  isn't  so  much  the  advertising 
that  is  going  to  do  it — though  you 
may  be  sure  we  are  going  to  take 
credit  for  it. 

The  thing  that  really  brought 
these  boys  together  and  is  going 
to  make  good  dogs  of  them  is  a 
'  morbid  sense  of  fear  and  sus- 
picion and  cut-throat  competition. 

The  association  as  it  now  stands 
is  a  wonder  and  so  far  the  work 
of  holding  them  in  line  is  like 
herding  jack-rabbits  without  a 
fence  around  the  herd. 

Maybe  you  have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  rounding  up  a  bunch 
of  competing  manufacturers  or 
producers  and  getting  them  to  see 
the  advantage  of  working  to- 
gether. And  you  have  done  it  by 
arranging  for  a  dinner  party  and 
general  good-fellowship  meeting 
in  the  St.  Regis  Hotel  and  every- 
body came  in  evening  clothes  and 
everybody  was  polite  and  gentle- 
manly and  seemed  pleased  to  meet 
his  competitors  (whether  he  was 
or  not). 

In  going  over  our  list  of  pros- 
pects I  ran  across  the  card  telling 
about  "Eat-em-alive"  Peterson, 
who  operated  under  the  name  of 
Peterson  &  Son.  Peterson  was 
described  to  me  as  the  leading 
fence  ^ost  maker  and  the  man 
who  might  be,  sold  some  adver- 
tising. 

It  was  a  cold,  rainy  day  on  the 
Snohomish  as  the  little  river  boat 
worked   its   way  to  Ostrander. 
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Pretty  soon  I  found  myself  in 
Peterson's  ofKce  and  before  long 
the  big  Scandinavian  came  in  from 
the  woods  where  his  crews  were 
working. 

"Advertising  man  1"  sniffed  Pet- 
erson. "What  have  we  got  to  ad- 
vertise?" Right  now  we  are  sell- 
ing posts  about  a  dollar  less  than 
it  costs  to  make  them  and  I'll 
keep  on  selling  them  that  way  un- 
til I  break  those  kike  firms  and 
then  I  can  get  prices  again.  We 
don't  need  advertising.  All  we 
need  is  a  longer  string  of  coin 
than  the  other  fellow.  Then  he 
goes  broke  while  we  still  have 
something  left  and  then  we  start 
to  make  money  and  make  it  big 
until  some  other  sucker  with  a 
bank  roll  tries  to  play  our  game. 
I've  been  doing  this  for  thirty 
years.  That  is  the  way  we  have 
got  to  play  the  cedar  post  busi- 
ness." 

PETERSON  EXPLAINS 

"Why  don't  you  get  together 
with  some  of  these  fellows  and 
talk  this  over?  You're  not  giving 
the  public  or  yourself  a  square 
deal.  You  soak  them  for  a  spell 
so  that  you  can  have  enough  sur- 
plus to  stand  a  Ic^s  for  another 
spell  and  the  game  seems  to  be 
just  one  of  freeze  out  instead  of 
honest  development.  Suppose  we 
round  up  a  few  of  the  boys  and 
sit  down  together  and  talk  it 
over." 

"O,  hell,  no!  They  won't  sitl" 
Peterson  came  back. 

The  people  out  here  take  more 
time  to  talk  and  don't  mind  an 
hour's  chat,  whether  they  figure  on 
buying  or  not.  So  Peterson,  gent- 
ly laying  his  wad  of  chewing  to- 
bacco on  the  window  sill  and 
lighting  the  left-over  stub  of  i 
cigar,  leaned  back  in  his  chai^ 
beside  the  stove,  spit  accurately 
(Continued  on_^age  M)  i 

Hosted.byGaOOgre      "  " 
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Jim,  George  and  Harry 
Bill,  Jack  and  Sam 

and  a  host  of  other  American-named  American  boj^ 
are  "over  there"  and  over  here — living  a  new  kind 
of  life  and  making  a  mighty  good  job  of  it. . 

How  they  do  it  makes  good  reading.  Especially  for 
these  boys'  "folks."  The  news  of  big  drives  and 
towns  taken  doesn't  tell  what  Jim  and  Harry  are 
doing.  The  htanan  side  of  military  life  is  the  most 
interesting. 

But  the  "folks"  find  out.  There  is  a  magazine  which 
is  devoting  a  lot  of  space  during  these  times  to  just 
that  kind  of  news.  Its  circulation  is  over  295,000. 
It  is  read.    Its  name  is  Association  Men. 

If  you  have  any  "nev^rs"  concerning  what  you  have 
to  sell  there  is  no  better  way  to  get  it  read  by  these 
"folks"  than  by  publishing  it  in  Association  Men. 
They  believe  in  this  magazine.  They  subscribe  to  it 
because  they  want  it.  And  their  number  is  increas- 
ing every  month. 

You  can  get  your  "news"  across  for  $1  a  line,  $420  a 
page.  This  rate  is  based  on  only  200,000  circulation. 
One-half  cent  per  line  per  thousand.  It  is  a  good  buy. 


the  class  magazine  of  general  interest 
F.  C.  FREEMAN,  Business  Manager       A.  P.  OPDYKE,  AdTOrtiang  Manager 

347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
CHAS.  L.  EMRICH,  19  S.  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  R.  G.  McHENRY 
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War  Service,  which  it  has  rendered,  has 
strengthened  Comfort's  hold  on  its  sub- 
scribers. 

#  *  * 

Sturdy  Americanism,  always  a  tuarked 
characteristic  of  Comfort  has  appealed  strong- 
ly to  its  readers— and  now  more  strongly  than 
ever. 

*  *  * 

Steadfast   Patriotism  inculcated  at  all 

times  and  under  all  circumstances  has  won 
for  Comfort  the  confidence  of  its  subscribers. 

#  *  * 

War  Service  to  the  country  and  to  the 
peiople  in  their  homes  has  rendered  Comfort 
indispensable  to  its  subscribers — as  they  tell  .it. 

*  *    m  , 

Since  our  country  entered  the  war  Com- 
fort has  devoted  its  best  efforts,  editorially 
and  through  its  various  departments,  to  gaining 
popular  support  of  all  Government  war  meas- 
ures and  to  teaching  the  people  how  to  adapt 
their  ways  of  living  and  the  regime  of  their 
homes  to  war  conditions,  to  reconcile  them  to 
the  cheerful  acceptance  of  any  sacrifice  incident 
to  war  knd  to  arouse  them  to  an  enthusiastic 
interest  and  participation  in  war  work. 
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Comfort  has  so  instructed  them  as  to  war 
issues,  made  dear  their  duty,  has  taught  them 

how  to  economize,  how  to  save,  how  best  to  use 
and  cook  the  various  war  foods  and  substitutes, 
that  our  subscribers  rely  on  COMFORT  for 
guidance. 

*  *  * 

COMFORT'S  subscribers  a.re  mostly  farmers 
produ^cing  the  raw  material  to  feed  and  clothe 
our  soldiers,  and  they  are  prospering  as  never 
before  on  the  prices  Uncle  Sam  has  guaranteed 
them.  Thus  its  millions  of  readers  are  a  de- 
sirable lot  of  prospects  for  advertisers  to  reach 
through  the  magazine  they  swear  by. 


Would  It  Interest  You? 

Did  you  happen  to  get  a 
copy  of  COMFORT'S  little 
homespun  booklet,  "Putting  It 
Under  the  Microscope?"  If 
not,  why  not  send  for  it.  It  is 
full  of  plain  talk  about  big 
things. 


W.  H.  GANNETT,  Pub.,  Inc., 

Augusta,  Maine 


New  York  Oice    1 62S  Aeolian  Hall 
HALTER  K.  JENKINS,  Jr..  Remesentatin 


Cbicago  Office:  1635  MarqKtle  BUg 
FRANK  U.  THOMAS,  RcpiacalaeH 
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MEETING  THE  GOVERNMENT'S 
REQUIREMENTS  ON  PAPER 
CONSERVATION 

Every  consumer  of  paper  is  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  conforming  paper  needs  to  Gov- 
ernmental regulations.  This  not  only  requires 
a  clear  interpretation  of  the  various  rulings  put 
out  by  the  War  Industries  Board  at  Washing- 
ton, but  a  careful  study  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  new  weights  and  finishes  as  applied  to  the 
consumer's  particular  purpose. 

The  Seaman  Paper  Company,  through  its  en- 
tire national  organization,  has  carried  out  for 
years  the  idea  of  economy  in  manufacture;  with 
a  consequent  benefit  to  the  consumer— not  only 
from  a  standpoint  of  paper  cost,  but  equally  a^ 
great  from  the  standpoint-  of  distribution 
charges  on  the  printed  sheet: 

Now  that  conservation  is  the  watch-word — and 
the  law — the  Seaman  Paper  Company  will  aid 
the  consumer  to  the  extent  of  their  knowledge  in 
the  interpretation  of  Governmental  regulations 
and  lend  as  well  the  benefit  of  its  years  of  ex- 
perience in  the  production  of  paper  yielding  a 
maximum  of  effectiveness  at  a  minimum  cost. 

Seaman  Paper  Company 

Chicago  Milwaukee  New  York 

Cincinnati  Minneapolis  Buffalo 

St.  Louis  St.  Paul  Pliiladelphia 


You  can  tell  a  real  patriot  by  the  way  he 
works.  Full  time  work  by  both  employers 
and  wage  earners  will  win  the  war. 

—  U.  S.  D,:pijrlii:enl  of  Labor 
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and  solemnly  at  a  crack  in  the 
floor  i£nd  briefly  told  the  facts 
which,  with  cuss  words  left  out, 
were  to  this  effect ; 

He  was  right  now  in  a  pretty 
close  race  with  Wood  &  Co.  and 
it  was  getting  to  be  a  question 
who  had  the  biggest  roll  and  who 
could  stand  this  thing  the  longer 
and  be  on  top  when  the  other  fel- 
low was  counted  out. 

Each  competitor  was  .devising 
schemes  whereby  he  could  turn 
out  the  most  posts  for  the  least 
money  and  the  two  firms  seemed 
to  be  working  with  the  same  slo- 
gan on  their  coats  of  arms :  "To 
thunder  with  quality— treat  'em 
rough  and  bust  the  other  fellow." 

And  in  the  meanwhile  the  funny 
part  of  it  was  that  the  buying 
public  was  getting  pretty  sick  of 
red  cedar  fence  posts  because  they 
were  coming  through  poorer  and  , 
poorer.  During  all  this  the  metal 
fence  post  people  were  working 
together  with  several  strong 
manufacturers  advertising  their 
branded  posts  and  rapidly  taking 
away  the  business  that  ought  to 
have  gone  to  red  cedar. 

Now,  while  Peterson  and  Wood 
were  having  their  little  two- 
handed  knife  play  up  the  river,  a 
half  dozen  smaller  cedar  (post 
people  were  being  caught  in  the 
whirlpool  and  were  getting  hit 
hard  because  naturally  they  had 
to  meet  the  prices  made  by  Pet- 
erson and  Wood  if  they  wanted  to 
sell  any  posts. 

So  the  whole  bunch  were  com- 
ing around  to  near  exhaustion. 
Every  one  wanted  to  quit,  but 
the  only  thing  they  knew  about 
was  losing  money  a  little  slower 
tlian  the  other  fellow  in  the  hope 
that  the  other  fellow  would  go 
broke  first. 

"Why  not  get  together  and  try 
to  fix  this  thing  up,  Peterson?"  I 
asked  him  a  few  days  later. 

"No,  it  couldn't  be  done.  I 
thought  of  that  a  time  back  "be- 
fore Wood  came  into  the  country, 
but  my  lawyer  tells  me  that  the 
anti-trust  law  would  put  us  in  the 
pen.  He  tells  me  tiiat  some  of- 
those  fellows  in  Qongress  think 
that  competition  is  ttie  life  of 
trade.  Well,  if  that^s  so,  they've 


got  it  pretty  near  right.  AH  they 
ought  to  say  is  that  this  kind  of 
competition  takes  the  life  blood 
out  of  trade.  If  Wood  Aon't  ^ 
broke  in  six  weeks  he  wins — 
that's  all. 

"Maybe  if  we  could  get  to- 
gether I  could  pull  through,  but 
from  the  way  things  look  with 
young  Wood  married  to  Coch- 
ran's daughter  and  Cochran  with 
a  hundred  thousand  in  the  bank,  I 
guess  he  gets  me." 

So  there  you  have  the  scene  all 
nicely  laid.  Eight  or  nine  cedar 
post  concerns  chasing  each  other 
into  bankruptcy,  the  cedar  post 
business  falling  into  disrepute  be- 
cause cut-throat  price  instead  of 
quality  and  service  was  the  stand- 
ard basi^  the  law  apparently 
countenancing  this  flirting  with 
the  ruination  of  a  community  and 
fear  and  trembling  being  the  actu- 
ating motives  of  the  cedar  post 
man. 

THE  ASSOOATION's  TBAVAIL 

On  this  groundwork  we  began 
the  advertising  campaign. 

We  now  have  the  Red  Cedar 
Fence  Post  Makers'  Association 
with  a  membership  of  eight  men. 
They  hate  each  other,  they  fear 
each  other,  mutual  distrust  and 
personal  enmity  are  prevailing 
emotions.  They  are  like  tiie  family 
of  children  who  fought  and  bit 
and  scratched  until  father  came 
home  at  night  and  each  one  got 
spanked.  Then  they  sat  together 
in  cheerless  comfort  and  apparent 
peace. 

To  make  it  brief  I  went  to  see 
all  the  concerns  in  the  fence  post 
business  and  each  was  in  the  same 
fix,  after  the  ice  was  cracked.  So 
we  put  this  thing  up  to  each  in- 
dividually— "You  are  almost  broke 
and  the  fence  post  business  is 
going  to  the  dogs."  The  metal 
post  people  are  getting  the  busi- 
ness while  you  have  a  mpre  eco- 
nomical product  and  a  thoroughly 
good  product.  Your  problem  isn't 
Peterson  or  Wood  or  any  othef 
red  cedar  man,  but  you  have  a 
common  problem,  wluch  is  to  g%t' 
the  post  business  to  which  you  are' 
entitled  and  to  do  it  at  a  fair  and 
honest  prt^^j  pp  d^^^ip^feStmenti 
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Let's  get' together  now  and  talk  it 
over." 

"  I  would  like  to  tell  you  about 
the  meeting.  You  should  have 
been  there  to  see  it.  They  all 
came  and  when  it  was  over  the 
office  was  one  cloud  of  blue  to- 
bacco smoke  and  the  office  floor 
was  swimming  with  tobacco  juice. 
There  had  been  no  hand-shaking 
or  friendly  felicitations,,  but  the 
motive  of  fear  kept  them  in  line. 

We  made  up  a  committee  of 
three  concerns  which  we  call  the 
"Cost  Finding  Committee."  Its 
"business  is  to  wo^k  out  the  most 
economical  method  for  producing 
posts.  In  this  way  each  one  of 
these  birds  gets  a  pretty  true  cost 
and  with  a  true  cost  before  him, 
the  average  man  will  try  to  get  a 
fair  price  for  his  product.  _ 

We  discussed  profits  and  it  was 
pretty  well  agreed  that  10  per  cent 
on  the  turn-over  was  about  right. 

THE  FLAN  OF  ADVERTISING 

Then  we  brought  up  the  ques- 
tion of  getting  the  business. 

While  Wood,  for  instance,  was 
willing  to  quit  the  war  and  make 
a  reasonable  profit  on  sales,  how 
was  he  to  get  business?  They 
were  all  after  a  limited  market. 

Now  we  were  in  straight,  well- 
charted  advertising-ageney  seas 
and  we  went  along  flying.  We 
showed  them  the  plan  for  the 
Methusaleh  brand  of  posts.  We 
showed  them  the  ads  all  laid  out, 
the  dealer  literature  prepared  and 
a  rough  copy  of  the  little  monthly 
which  would  be  sent  to  5,000  yards 
in  different  parts  of  the  country 
and  to  whom  we  would  sell  posts 
by  showing  them  where  we  could 
help  re-sell  them  through  the 
right  kind  of  advertising.  And  we 
agreed  to  put  the  pictures  of  the 
eight  post  men  into  each  copy  of 
the  monthly  and  I  was  elected  sec- 
retary of  the  association. 

About  that  time  a  political  office- 
holder heard  of  the  plan  and  ad- 
vised us  that  if  he  found  it  to  be 
a  trust  he  would  immediately 
break  up  the  thing.  But  we  found 
out  that  the  ear -marks  of  a  trust 
were  restraint  of  trade  and  a  fixed 
price.  Now  we  were  through 
^itti-' .restraining  trade.   What  .we 


needed  was  a  bigger  market- 
just  the  opposite  of  restraint. 
And  there  was  not  going  to  be 
any  fixed  price.  '  Each  member 
simply  agreed  to  stick  to  his  price 
list  and  to  send  a  copy  of  the 
price  list  to  each  member  as  soon 
as  he  sent  it  to  anyone  else. 

The  hook  on  which  our  associa- 
tion hangs  is  simply  this :  We  see 
that  each  man  has  a  true  cost. 
We  bank  on  his  desire  to  make 
a  fair  profit.  We  develop  enough 
business  so  that  nobody  is  tempted 
to  lose  his  bank  account  merely 
for  the  pleasure  of  "busting"  his 
competitor.  And  we  have  all 
agreed  that  each  member  will  pay 
1  per  cent  of  his  gross  sales  into 
the  common  fund  for  the  advertis- 
ing appropriation. 

Undoubtedly  in  a  year  or  two 
Peterson  or  Wood  will  go  East 
to  some  convention  and- read  a  pa- 
per on  the  importance  of  the  right 
kind  of  trade  associations  and  I 
will  go  along  and  be  introduced  as 
the  man  whom  they  employed  to 
place  their  advertising.  Which  is 
the  one  fly  in  the  pot  of  this 
agency  business.  You  go  through 
the  turmoil  and  excitement  and 
the  confusion  of  it  all.  You  do  a 
million  dollars'  worth  of  work  in 
whipping  a  bunch  of  cut-throats 
and  pirates  into  line  and  showing 
them  how  to  make  money  and  then 
when  you  have  them  safely 
launched  and  all  tucked  nicely  into 
place  where  they  are  making 
money,  you  sort  of  notice  your- 
self sitting  on  a  little  stool  by  the 
roadside  of  business,  seeing  it  de- 
velop, and  then  after  the  proces- 
sion has  gone  along  you  wipe  your 
forehead  and  your  hands  and  look 
around  for  another 'problem.  And 
when  you  go  to  them  and  begin  to 
talk  business,  the  first  thing  you 
hear  is,  "Well,  our  business  is 
different.  If  you  knew  what  a 
bunch  of  blood-suckers  and  cut- 
throats " 

An  old  school  teacher  of  mine, 
who  had  been  the  moulding  influ- 
ence in  the  lives  and  careers  of  a 
score  of  really  successful  men, 
told  me  once  that  the  coilip_ensa- 
tion  of  the  school  teacher  lies  in 
his  ability  not  to  be  a  success  him- 
self, SO  far  ^J^,i<^^^gfet>ut 


Your  booklet  at  catalog,  tike  the  one  lier«  shoTPB*  ttAy  be 
for  coiisrant  reference.  If  so  the  strain  ^Vii-r^  thg  slepies 
can' is  ttrrihr,  Time  .Tfter  time  the  page?  are  turned — 
back  and  forth,  back  and  forth.  If  the  paper  cracked  the 
pages  would  80aD  bceome  detached  and  the  book  ruined. 

If  your  booklet  or  catalog  i&  of  Foldwol]  Vl^ur  sales  story 
will  hold  together,  because  FOLDWELL  HOUiS— jurt 
as  is  »  cleaHy  proved  in  the  inu!*tra(ion.  The  mlgh^ 
strength  uf  Foldwrll  siarids  cominued  man  }i:jn[inng.  It 
iji  made  to  wilhxtand  coDstant  bending  back  and  forth 
even  when  folded  against  the  grain. 

Foldwell^ — coatcii  book  and  cover  papers — costs  no  more 
than  ihc  highest  pade  book  papers  but  the  sales  efficiency 
15  many,  many  tunes  greater.  The  fine  printing  surface* 
Combiocd  with  die  wonderful  strength,  makes  Foldwell 
adaptable  to  any  job — from  the  simplest  foldera  to  the 
fioent  eaulajsp— and  die  price  la  low  companid  to  terricc 
rendered. 

Tk€  Foldwgtl  Mook  «/  facit  and  f  igures  givea  oomplete 
detaJla.  JBFVjir  it9W  for  dtxa  BualaeM  Buil4|^^^. 
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to  be  able  to  see  successes  in  the 
making  of  which  he  can  feel  he 
has  had  some  small  part.  And, 
after  all  is  said  and  done,  the  ad- 
vertising agent  is  in  much  the 
satne  fix.  Of  course,  he  gets  his 
commissions  firoviding  he  holds 
the  account,,  but  his  real  remu- 
neration must  lie  in  his  ability  to 
derive  pleasure  from  witnessing 
the  success  pf  the  career  he  has 
laundied. 

.  Very  truly  yours, 
Sam. 


Leonard  C.  McChesney  Dead 

Leonard  C.  McChesney,  for  sixteen 
years  advertising  manager  for  the 
Thomas  A.  Edison  industries,  died  on 
November  10  at  his  home  in  Orange, 
N.  aged  59  years.  He  had  been 
president  of  the  Board  of  Education 
and  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Orange  Chronicle  Publishing  Company. 
He  is  survived  by  a  widow,  a  son  and 
two  dat^hters.  Death  was  due  to  heart 
disease. 


J;  C.  Cook  Now  With  the  New 
York  "Herald" 

John  C.  Cook,  who  has  been  mi  the 
advertising;  staff  of  the  New  York 
American  the  past  year,  has  been  ap- 
pointed manager  of  the  foreign  adver- 
tising department  of  the  New  York 
Herald  and  Evening  Telegram.  For 
several  years  Mr.  Cook  was  business 
manager  of  the  New  York  Evening 
MaU. 


Poor  Richard's  Election 

Kichard  A.  Foley  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Poor  Richard  Club,  Phila- 
delphia, at  its  annual  election  last  week. 
He  succeeds  Rowe  S^wart,  who  has 
served  two  terms.  Other  officers  elected 
are:  Vice-presidents,  Jarvis  A.  Wood, 
Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  R.  H.  Durbin,  Wm. 
J.  Eldridse  and  Edwin  S.  Stuart;  sec- 
retaiy,  W.  F.  Therkildson;  treasurer, 
Ttoeias  R.  Elcock,  Jr. 

i  ,pttsburgh  Agency  Changes 
Name 

•The  advertising  agency  of  Barker, 
Duff  &  Company,  Pittsburgh,  has  changed 
its  corporate  name  to  Barker,  Duff  & 
'Morris,  Wyn  B.  Morris,  who  has  been 
treasurer  of  the  concern  for  the  past 
two  years  becoming  a  member  of  the 
firm. 


Grassick  Joins  Erwin  &  Wasey 

T,  '  v..  Grassick  has  re«jnied  from 
H.  Walton  Heegstra,  Inc.,  Chicago  ad- 
vertising agency,  and  has  entered  the 
service  department  of  Erwin  &  Wasejr, 
of  :t^e  same  idiy. 


S'  INK 

Paper  Conservation  for  Ship- 
yard House-Organs 

Shipyard  publications  devoted  to  war 
activities,  camp'  papers  and  housc-or- 
gans  of  Government  departments  are 
now  restricted  in  the  amount  of  paper 
they  may  use.  The  Pulp  and  Paper 
Section  of  the  War  Industries  Board 
has  issued  rules  particularly  applying  to 
them. 

For  shipi-ard  publications  issued  by 
the  shipyard  organizations  solely  for 
the  upbuilding  of  the  organization  mor- 
ale and  established  prior  to  October 
1,  1918,  the  following  specifications  are 
called  for: 

The  maximum  size  of  the  paper  should 
not  exceed  eight  pages  9x12  or  .fbur 
pages  of  any  larger  size  which  may  be 
used  because  of  convenience  in  manu- 
facture. Sudi  publications  must  not.lic 
issued  more  than  once  a  week  and  .the 
circulation  must  not  exceed  the  total 
number  of  employees  in  tht  .:^ard> 
Thore  should  be  no  paid  advertising 
printed.  If  the  publication  is  a  recent 
effort  on  the  'part  of  the  shipbuilding  or- 
ganization, the  same  regulation"  must 
govern  its  publication. 

Similar  specifications  are  required  , of 
war  activities'  publications  of  a  caiti'p 
or  cantonment  of  the  United  States 
Government,  intended  solely  for  up- 
building the  organization  morale,  except 
that  the  circulation  shall  not  exceed 
one-quarter  of  the  average  number  '(^ 
men  in  service  in  the  camp  or  cantoji; 
ment.  '  ^' 

Regulations  similar  to  the  above  are 
made  to  cover  house-oi^ans  of  G<nroii- 
ment  departments  intended  to  upbuild 
the  morale  of.  the  department  Organiza- 
tion. 

Shanks  Makes  Change  in 
Chicago 

Edward  Shanks,  who  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  Addressograph  Com- 
pany at  Chicago  for  over  a  year,  has 
formed  a  combination  with  Joseph 
Thompson,  president  of  the  George 
Seton  Tiiompson,  .'Company,  Chicago. 
Mr.  Shanks  was  formerly  with  file 
Conk! in  Pen  Manufacturing  Company, 
Toledo,  and  the  American  Multigraph 
Company,  Cleveland. 

Represents  MacLeaii  Publikh- 
ing  Co. 

R.  B.  Huestis,  who  has  represented 
the  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  To- 
ronto, as  Eastern  manager  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  has  resigned  to  go  with 
the  Fairlcy  Davidson  Steel  Company, 
Inc.  A.-R.  Lowe,  who  has  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  the  New  York 
and  Eastern  field  on  Canadian  publica- 
tions, has  been  appointed  to  succeed 
him. 


Finneran  Joins  Collier  Agency 

J.  E.  Finneran,  formerly  in  advertis- 
ing in  Seattle  and  Oklabotna  City,  h^ 
joined  the  service  sta|E,of  the,  Collier 
■A^ertising  G3fe,ifc;,^¥bog  Ic 


Sig-No-Graph  Sidelight 

What  the  Sig-No~Graph  Has  Done 
for  Hickey-Freeman  Co, 

Rochester,  N.  Y,,  Sept.  19,  1918. 
Gentlemen : — The  Sig'-no-graph  signs  which  we 
have  been  furnishing  to  stores  that  are  advertis- 
ing Hickey-Freeman-Quality  have  brought  most  un- 
usual letters  to  us.  In  fact,  we  have  put  out  few 
forms  of  advertising  for  retail  use  that  have 
aroused  such  universal  approval  and  enthusiasm. 

Here  are  a  few  typical   quotations  from  the 
many  messages  we  received  from  retail  clothing 
merchants  throughout  the  United  States: 
"A  great  attention  arrester." 
"Created  a  great  deal  of  comment  and  was 

surely  very  pleasing," 
"It  is  some  sign  and  has  helped  us  materially." 
"There    is    no    question   but   that   it  brings 
results." 

"The  Sig-no-grapli  does  traffic  oflicer  worlc — 
stops  all  the  pedestrians." 

"It  enhanced  our  window  display  to  a  wonder- 
ful extent." 

"Few  people  passed  our  store  at  night  without 
stopping  to  admire  this  sign," 
Very  truly  yours, 

BiokQr'Freeman  Co. 
(Slaned)    H.  F.  Morbib,  Adm,  tAzr. 


What  the  Sig-No-Graph  Will 
Do  for  You 

The  unique  multi-colored  light  effects  of  the  Sig- 
No-Graph,  arrest  attention  wherever  shown — in 
store  windows,  with  interior  displays  or  anywhere 
merchandise  is  offered  for  inspection.  A  Sig-No- 
Graph  window  18  &  sales  creator  that  constantly 
invites  purchasers. 

Manufacturers:  Ask  us  how  you  can  use  the  Stff- 
Mo-Graph  to  increase  distribution  through  your  deal- 
ers.  It  is.  explained  in  our  booklet,  "iVinntttg  Sales 
M''ith  The  Sig-N o-Graph,"  and  is  free  upon  request. 

NATHAN  HERZOG 
433.43s  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 
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The  advertising  fraternity 
will  no  doubt  be  interested  to 
learn  how  Chicago's  two  lead- 
ing evening  two-cent  news- 
papers are  growing  in  point 
of  circulation. 


CIRCULATION  OCTOBER  1918 


Chicago  Evening  American  345,920 
tie  Chicago  Daily  News  387^79 

-I 
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October  1918  and  September  1918  Compared 

Chicago  Evening  American  Gain  23,669 
The  Chicago  Daily  News  "  12,911^ 

October  1918  and  October  1917  Compared 

Chicago  Evening  American  Gain  52,241 
The  Chicago  Daily  News  "  24,433 

SIGNED: 

Chicago  Evening  American 

2  Columbus  Circle,  New  York       Hearst  Bui|iiing,  Chicago 
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Wise  business  men  have  discovered  that  it  does  - 
not  pay  to  try  to  get  their  messages  across  in  i 
booklets^  and  catalogs  without  the  dependable 
convoy  of  a  staunch  cldih  cover. 
Tlie^  paper-covered  booklet  of  your  competitors 
has  little  chance  of  getting  to  the  purchasing 
executive  or  of  staying  on  his  desk  when  it 
does  get  there. 

But  the  cloth-covered  book  gets  there  and  stays  there. 
The  cloth  cover  is  as  dependable  an  escort  for  its  purpose 
as  a  fleet  of  United  States  destroyers. 

Ask  your  printer  or  binder  about  cloth  'covers  Torydiir-'^ 
next  booklet  or  catalog.    He  -will  be  glad  to  show  yoa 
samples  and  quote  prices  on  .  ' 


Switzerland  Protects  Her  Export 
Trade  Against  Germany 

Adoption  of  National  Trade-Mark  Intended  to  Forestall  Attempts  of 
German   Manufacturers   to   Disguise  Product 
Intended  for  Allied  Nations 


SWITZERLAND  apparently 
does  not  take  kindly  to  the 
idea  of  acting  a^  a  cloak  for  the 
German  commercial  wolf.  Busi- 
ness men  in  allied  countries  have 
viewed  with  misgiving  the  re- 
ported formation  of  German- 
owned  industries  in  neighboring 
neutral  countries,  which  would  be 
able  to  gain  a  foothold  in  export 
trade  while  virtually  continuing  to 
be  the  same  old  sort  of  "made-in- 
Germany"  enterprise.  It  was 
freely  admitted  that  while  Ger- 
man products,  if  known  to  be  of 
German  origin,  are  apt  to  have 
'hard  sledding  in  the  markets  of 
the  British  J--mpire,  France,  Italy 
and  the  United  States,  they  might 
nevertheless  be  accepted  in  these 
countries  if  made  in  Holland, 
Sweden  or  Switzerland.  Further- 
more, it  seemed  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  distinguish  between 
simon-pure  neutral  goods  and 
those  that  were  merely  mas- 
querading under  a  neutral  dress. 

It  is  apparent  that  Switzerland 
has  been  disturbed  over  the  dis- 
astrous effect  that  an  unhampered 
removal  of  German  industries 
across  her  borders  might  have  on 
the  commerce  of  her  own  citizens 
in  world  trade.  If  the  feeling  be- 
came general  in  Allied  countries 
that  Switzerland  was  becoming  a 
mere  commercial  appendage  of 
Germany,  it  might  very  well  hap- 
pen that  all  Swiss  goods  would 
be  discriminated  against. 

A  national  trade-mark  has  re- 
cently been  adopted  to  provide  for 
just  such  a  contingency.  The  pro- 
visions regarding  the  use  of  this 
trade-mark  are  interesting,  not 
only  because  the  mark  is  being 
put  forth  to  counteract  the  Ger- 
man danger  to  Swiss  trade,  but 
also,  at  just  this  time,  on  account 
of  the  .  al^^tion  thjit  is  being 
given  tKe,  adoption  of  a  trade- 
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mark  for  goods  of  the  United 

States. 

The  trade  name  that  has  been 

adopted  by  Swiss  exporters  is 
"Spes,"  a  word  coined  by  taking 
the  initials  of  "Syndicat  pour 
I'Exportation  Suisse,"  the  name  of 
the  voluntary  co-operative  asso- 
ciation to  which  the  trade  name 
belongs.  The  facts  concerning  it 
have  been  written  for  "Commerce 
.  Reports,"  by  Pierce  C.  Williams, 
United  States  Commercial  At- 
tache in  Paris, 

"The  Syndicat  grants  the  use 
of  the  name  'Spes,' "  says  Mr. 
Williams,  "only  for  'products  of 
the  Swiss  soil,  or  of  the  Swiss 
mining  industry,  or  for  merchan- 
dise having  undergone  in  Switz- 
erland a  manufacturing  process, 
such  as  to  change  their  character.' 

EFFORT  TO  PROTECT  TEADE-MARK  - 

"To  obtain  the  right  to  use  the 
name  on  his  goods,  the  manufac- 
turer or  the  exporter  must  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Syndicat 
pour  I'Exportation  Suisse.  To 
become  a  member  of  the  Syndicat 
the  person  desiring  the  protection 
of  the  trade  name  Spes  must  prove 
the  genuine  Swiss  character  of 
his  product.  It  is  not  enough  for 
the  goods  to  have  been  produced 
or  to  have  undergone  manufac- 
ture on  Swiss  soil.  In  addition, 
the  manufacturer  or  the  pro- 
ducer, if  an  individual,  must  have 
been  of  Swiss  nationality  before 
July  1,  1914,  or  have  been  na- 
tionalized for  at  least  ten  years. 
In  the  case  of  stock  companies, 
the  president  and  twO-thirds  of 
the  board  of  directors  must  be 
of  Swiss  origin  or  of  Swiss  citi- 
zenship, and  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  capital  stock  must  be 
Swiss. 

"All  of  these  facts  must  be  set 
raem- 
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bership  in  the  Syndicat,  and  the 
claims  of  the  applicant  are  care- 
fully investigated  by  the  directors 
of  the  Syndicat  before  member- 
ship is  granted. 

"Membership  in  the  Syndicat 
does  not,  ipso  facto,  confer  upon 
the  member  the  right  to  use  the 
mark  Spes.  If  he  desires  to 
make  use  of  it  he  must  make  a 
special  application  and  sign  a  spe- 
cial engagement.  The  use  of  the 
mark  is  then  only  authorized  for 
such  articles  as  have  been  agreed 
upon  between  the  member  and  the 
Syndicat.  The  annual  fee  for  the 
right  to  use  the  mark  is  based 
upon  the  total  exportation  of  the 
given  product  during  the  preced- 
ing year.  The  use  of  the  national 
mark  does  not  prohibit  the  mem- 
ber from  using  his  own  private 
trade-mark,  if  he  has  one. 

"The  use  of  the  mark  on  prod- 
ucts of  notably  inferior  quality, 
the  sale  of  which  would  tend  to 
injure  the  reputation  of  the  mark 
is  prohibited. 

"Any  abuse  of  the  mark  or  its 
use  by  unauthorized  persons  is 
supervised  by  the  committee  of 
the  Syndicat,  which  is  em- 
powered to  take  appropriate  steps 
to  punish  such  acts." 

Switzerland  recognized  her  need 
of  a  mark  to  protect  her  products 
long  before  the  war.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams points  out  that  "Geneva" 
watches,  "Basel"  silk  ribbons  and 
"St.  Gall"  embroideries  are  terms 
that  are  frequently  found  on  ar- 
ticles not  manufactured  in  these 
cities.  But  the  culminating  rea- 
son for  the  adoption  of  a  national 
trade-mark  is  set  forth  in  a  com- 
mittee report  of  the  Swiss 
Chambers  of  Conunerce.  This 
report,  it  is  stated,  resulted  in 
the  foundation  of  the  syndicate. 

HOSTILITY  AGAINST  ENEMY  GOODS 
RECOGNIZED 

"Switzerland  is  very  hos- 
pitable," says  the  report.  "She 
receives  the  exiled  and  disil- 
lusioned people  from  all  countries 
and  opens  her  arms  to  them.  We 
Swiss  are  proud  to  inhabit  a 
country  where  the  stranger,  no 
matter  whence  he  comes,  no  mat- 
ter what  may  be  his  opinions,  his 


race,  or  his  religion,  feels  at  ease. 
None  of  us  would  think  of  at- 
tempting to  curtail  in  any  degree 
this  right  of  asylum. 

"But  this  hospitality  has  serious 
inconveniences  just  now.  It 
creates  doubts  in  belligerent  coun- 
tries as  to  the  real  nationality  of 
houses  doing  business  in  Switzer- 
land. Citizens  of  certain  bel- 
ligerent states  fear  that  in  making 
their  purchases  in  our  country 
they  may  be  favoring  indirectly 
trade  with  the  enemy,  and  rather 
than  run  this  risk  they  prefer  to 
abstain  from  any  business  what- 
ever with  us. 

"It  is  idle  to  point  out  here 
how  violent  the  feeling  is  between 
the  peoples  of  the  belligerent 
countries.  What  this  feeling  will 
be  after  the  war  no  one  can  tell. 
Probably  time  will  eventually  ac- 
complish its  work  of  reconcilia- 
tion ;  existing  animosities  will  per- 
haps gradually  be  calmed.  But  it  ^ 
is  to  be  feared  that  for  a  genera- 
tion at  least  many  persons — -all 
those,  for  example,  who  have  been 
ruined  by  the  war,  all  those  who 
have  lost  some  one  on  the  field  of 
battle — will  not  be  able  to  forget 
and  will  retain  a  natural  rancor. 
In  the  commercial  field  we  now 
see  France  and  England  boy- 
cotting enemy  products.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  see  Germany  boy- 
cotting Paris  novelties  and  decid- 
ing to  create  her  own  styles  so 
as  to  be  free  of  the  domination 
of  Paris. 

"Swiss  industry  must  not  suffer 
from  this  state  of  things  and, 
placed  between  the  hammer  and 
the  anvil,  become  the  object  of 
distrust  on  both  sides.  For  ex- 
ample, the  fact  that  our  country- 
men of  the  north  and  east  carry 
on  their  business  in  a  region 
where  the  German  tongue  is  used 
renders  them  suspects  in  the  eyes 
of  the  French.  On  the  other  hand 
we  know  that  German  buyers 
have  returned  letters  unanswered 
to  exporters  in  French  Switzer- 
land because  these  letters  were 
written  in  French-  On  both  sides 
the  fear  of  doing '  business  with 
firms  not  really  of  Swiss  nation- 
ality places  us  in  a  position  o(  in- 
feriority in  compansijn'^;|Kf^{\i(}^er 
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BRIDGEPORT  IN  PEACE  AND  WAR 

Connecticut's  Greatest  Manufoctiiri^ft  Cky 


FAMOUS  PEACE  PRODUCTS 

>f ade  In  Bridgeport 
Known  and  Sold  the  World  Orerf 

Coluinfria  C^pliophoiies 
Ki^er  Sewing  Machines 
Warner  Brothers  Ccffsetp, 
Weed  Tire  Chains 
International  Cp.  ^y^mran 
^Locomobile  Motor  Cars, 
Salts  Textile  Co.,  Fine  Flushes 
Bullard  Machine  Tools 
Harvey  Hubbell  Pull  Sockets 
And  many  others. 

This  field,  <me  of  the  bigliierchandise  Outlets 
of  America,  is  covered  "Uke  a  Blanket" 

by  the 

POST  and  TELEGRAM 

Cdfiiiecticut*s  'Largest'  Circulatipnll 


INVINCIBLE  IS  THE  COMBINATION  OF 
FIELD  AND  MEDIUM  SUPREMACy. 


In  BRIDGEPORT~The  "Post-Telegram"  has  a  at- 

culation  4  times  greater  than  the  next  biggest  daily 
and  6  times/  greater  than  the  other  daily  paper. 
In  CONNECTICUT-The  "Post-Telegram"  has  a 
circulation  that  exceeds  the  next'Iargest  newspaper  of 
the  State  by  approximately  ,10,000  copies  per  day, 
NE\y  ENGLAND— The ';Post-Telegrain"  leads 
ev)ery  other  newspaper  excepting  Boston  and  one 
l*rovidence  paper. 


EtjyfesenUi  it  the  roreian  Aisertising  Field  tai 

Tfli?    JULIUS    MATSEWS    SPECIAL  AGSNCY. 
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neutral  states  where  this  danger 
does  not  exist- 

"We  read  frequently  in  Ger- 
man economic  publications  articles 
dealing  with  the  question  of  Ger- 
man exports  after  the  war  and 
pointing  out  the  difficulties  which 
will  confront  German  goods  as  a 
result  of  the  boycott  against  them. 
They  generally  conclude  that  the 
solution  of  the  problem  must  be 
found,  in  the  case  of  many  ar- 
ticles, in  finishing  them  on  neutral 
territory.  In  one  of  these  articles 
it  was  even  added  that  the 
Handelsvertragsverein  (Associa-. 
tion  for  the  Promotion  of  Com- 
mercial Treaties)  is  prepared  to 
furnish  German  manufacturers 
with  suggestions  in  this  respect. 

"These  facts  are  bound  to  have 
a  disastrous  effect  on  the  neutral 
countries  which  provide  a  shelter 
for  such  maneuvers  and  are  likely 
to  cast  discredit  upon  genuine 
Swiss  houses. 

"The  remedy  for  this  state  of 
things  is  a  mark  which  will  guar- 
antee the  authentic  origin  of  prod- 
ucts, a  mark  which  will  not  pre- 
vent the.  use  of  other,  emblems  or 
labels,  and  which  will  not  be 
forced  upon  anyone,  but  which,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  be  used  except  by  es- 
tablishments of  genuine  Swiss 
nationahty." 

It  may  well  be  pointed  out  that 
it  is  not  only  the  competition  of 
German  factories  transplanted  on 
neutral  soil  that  manufacturers  of 
the  Allied  nations  have  to  fear, 
but  also  goods  actually  made  in 
Germany  which  are  sidetracked  in 
neutral  countries  long  enough  to 
have  the  cases  marked  with  the 
name  of  a  misleading  point  of 
origin.  If  "Spes"  becomes  _  a 
synonjTO  of  bona  fide  Swiss 
goods  it  will  undoubtedly  help 
to  lessen  this  danger. 

L.  V.  Cunningham  Leaves  "In- 
land Printer" 

L.  V.  Cunninghatn  has  resigned  as 
advertising!  manager  of  The  Itidand 
Printer,  Chicago.  He  is  awaiting  a  call 
for  the  Central  Officers'  Training  Camp, 
Camp  Fremont,  Cai.  E.  H.  Gleason, 
formerIy_  circulation  manager,  becomes 
advertiBtng  manager  of  The  Inland, 
Printer. 


What  We  Have  to  Start  With 
in  the  New  World 

We  are  the  greatest  creditor  nation 
and  -we  have  more  gold  than  any  na- 
tion ever  possessed.  The  Boston  Globe 
has  seen  fit  to  figure  out  that  the 
United  States  has  7  per  cent  of  the 
world's  area,  and  6  per  cent  of  its  pop- 
ulation, btJt  she  has  75  per  cent  of  the 
com,  66  per  cent  of  the  cotton,  66  per 
cent  of  the  oil,  50  per  cent  of  the  cop- 
per, 40  per  cent  of  the  iron,  40  per  cent 
of  the  coal,  40  per  cent  of  the  railways, 
35  per  cent  of  the  banking  power,  30 
per  cent  o£  the  manufactures,  30  per 
cent  of  the  wealth,  and  25  per  cent  of 
the  wheat. 

With  those  advantages  to  start  with, 
why  should  anybody  face  the  problems 
of  business  after  the  war  prone  on  his 
back,  feet  and  hands  up?  With  the  war, 
we  imagined  all  sorts  of  evils,  none  of 
which  eventuated,  and  we  had  senseless 
Sfare  after  senseless  scare;  only  cow- 
ards hist  anything;  brave  men  made 
more  than  they  ever  did  before.  Why 
should  we  begin  to  take  pessimistic 
views  of  business  after  the  war,  with 
these  lessons  of  the  war  itself  directly 
under  our  noses?  With  possessions  like 
those  enumerated  above,  every  business 
man  should  be  in  a  delightful  condition 
of  supreme  confidence  as  to  the  pros- 
perity of  all  businesses,  and  therefore 
of  the  whole  country  when  peace  comes. 
— Daily  News  Record,  New  York. 

Hardware  Conventions  Next 
Month 

The  annual  conventions^  of  the  Na- 
tional Hardware  Association  and  the 
American  Hardware  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation, whicb  were  postponed  by  the 
action  of  the  health  authorities  of  New 
Jersey,  will  be  held  at  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  on  December  IK  12  and  13. 


Heads  Trust  Company's  For- 
eign Trade  Service 

Allen  Walker,  who  has  been  the 
New  York  manager  for  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  since 
the  organization  of  that  body  in  1913, 
has  joined  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York,  and  will  have  charge  of 
its  Foreign  Trade  Service. 


Dobbs  Heads  Atlanta  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce 

.Samuel  C.  Dobbs,  of  the  Coca-Cola 
Company,  and  former  president  of  the  . 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs    has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Chambeii"  of 
Commerce  of  Atl^ta,  Ga. 


Averill  With  D'Arcy  Agency 

W.  H.  Averill,  formerly  of  the  Thos. 
Cusack  Co.,  in  St.  Louis,  and  later  in 
the  advertising  department  of  the  St. 
Louis  Times,  has  joined  the  selling  de- 
^rtment  of  the  D'Arcy  Advertising  Co., 

t.  HostedbyGOOgle 
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CHARLES  DANIEL  - 
PREY  COMPANY 

ADVERTISING 
ILLUSTRATIONS 

104  SOUTH  MICHIGAN 
AVENUE  '  CHICAGO 
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$6,86 

These  reproductions  show  tht 
largest  sum  of  money  in  the  histoi 
of  the  eight  prepared  for  the  Four 
R.  Wilson,  Director  of  Publicity  fc 

Each  design  carries  a  vital  and 
make  an  irresistible  tug  at  the  heai 
basis  of  a  persistent  plan  of  activitic 
No,  2,  bottom  row,  was  so  striking  tl 
Reserve  District  in  the  country,  for 

A  feeling  of  pardonable  pride  ; 
ernment,  making  it  possible  to  reac 
riders  in  the  Street  Cars  of  the  Uni 


Civili^iion  stands  against  these  two- 


Use  every  ounce 
oPener^y-every 
doflflr  at  your 
command  


SWEEP  THEM  ^ 
OUT  OF 

FRANCE  ^ 


OAH 


^JX  LIBEPTY  BOND 


LOOO 


Street  Cars  played  in  raising  the 
The  designs  diown  here  are  six 
under  die  supervision  of  Frank 

Department,  Washington. 

Cards  No.  1  and  No.     top  row, 

lea  back  of  Card  No.  2  formed  the 
■unities.  The  timeliness  of  design 
were  requested  for  every  Federal 
rge  display  signs  and  other  forms. 

lending  of  this  space  to  the  Gov- 
ring  appeals  the  millions  of  daily 


£very  Idle  Dollar  Helps  the  Kai$£ 


PETROLEUM  NEWS 


402  Coftden  buduiuig,  Tl 


Will  It  Be  the  World's 
Greatest  Pool? 

Up  IN  North  Texas  they  think  so. 
ioo,ooo'barrels-a-day  pipe  lines  aie 
already  in  consCrucdon  nom  di€  Ratijgicr 
£el<L  Bquipmciit  b  hting  puichasea  to 
handle  ^(250,000  worth  of  crude  oil  a  day. 
Each  day  th«  drill-r^  invade  thousands 
ofacresofnewleaact.  Big  scale  puidMKB 
of  sup^ies  «ee  ttfcewc^ 

Come  i&to     Nqc&  Tom  &U  wtA 

To  haaSe  adequately  the  r«)id  newa 
devdopnons  of  this  terticoty  National  ' 
PetrOUSUM  News  maintains  a  perma- 
nent branch  office  at  Tulsaj  Okiahoma, 
the  operating  headquarters  of  Mid-Con- 
tinent produaion.  Each  "week  the  late 
news  is  •wired  to  Cieveland  This  scrvi<3c 
insures  to  advertisers  a  closely  read  pub- 
licacioB. 

U»*^  Mm—t  tit  patlltmi9iu—»m  i.  M.  C  Audit, 


Unsatisfied  Demand  for  Our  Goods 
in  England  and  France 

Val  Fisher  Pointa  Out  Ways  for  Increasing  Sales  of  American  Goods  to 
Soldiers  In  Camp  and  Field 


VAL  FISHER,  of  London,  in 
an  address  before  the  Adver- 
tising Club  of  New  York,  re- 
cently, said  that  the  war  has 
broken  down  any  barriers  of  preju- 
dice or  misunderstanding  that  had 
existed  between  tlie  Enghsh  and 
the  American  people.  In  his  na- 
tive town  in  Yorkshire  is  located 
an  American  Aviation  Corps, 
every  member  of  which  is  paired 
with  a  British  Tommy.  They 
bimk  together,  work  together  and 
when  the  Britisher  goes  home  on 
a  furlough  he  takes  his  mate  along 
with  him.  Mr.  Fisher  declared 
that  this  intimate  relationship  will 
have  a  most  beneficial  effect  upon 
commercial  business  between  the 
two  nations  when  peace  comes. 

In  discussing  the  advertising 
situation  in  England  tKe  speaker 
told  of  the  purely  patriotic  cam- 
paigns that  had  been  carried  on 
by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
which  sells  90  per  cent  of  all  the 
cameras  sold  in  Great  Britain,  and 
Martin's,  a  large  tobacconist.  In 
large  space  the  Kodak  company 
offered  to  make  photographs  of 
the  wives  and  children  of  men 
who  were  in  the  British  army  and 
navy  for  them  to  forward  to  the 
front.  Martin's  advertisements, 
which  appeared  in  180  newspapers, 
were  devoted  to  raising  funds  to 
supply  the  soldiers  with  tobacco 
and  cigarettes. 

Mr.  Fisher  thinks  that  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  are  not  thor- 
oughly alive  to  their  opportunities 
for  selling  goods  abroad,  and  es- 
pecially in  England  and  France. 
Wrist  watches,  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  officers  in  the  army, 
and  are  greatly  prized  by  men  in 
the  ranks,  are  not  being  pushed 
through  publicity.  Correspond- 
ence courses  of  study  on  many 
different'  subjects  are  popular 
among  all  classes.  Since  his  ar- 
rival here  Mr.  Fisher  had  discov- 
ered a  shaving  cream  on  sale  that 
could   be   used   without  water. 


Such  a  product,  he  said,  would 
have  an  immense  sale  in  the  army 
and  navy  abroad  if  it  were  prop- 
erly advertised. 

As  American  papers  are  widely 
circulated  "over  there,"  he  sug- 
gested that  national  advertisers 
put  at  the  bottom  of  their  an- 
nouncements a  line  or  two  telling 
in  what  cities  in  France  and  Eng- 
land the  goods  can  be  found  on 
sale.  Mr.  Fisher  thought  that  sales 
abroad  could  be  greatly  stimulated 
by  selling  to  relatives  and  friends 
in  this  country  coupons  or  orders 
for  articles  that  are  redeemable  in 
any  of  the  foreign  shops  where  the 
goods  are  sold,  which  they  could 
enclose  in  their  letters  sent  over- 
seas.* 

MARKET  FOR  MACHINEEY 

Because  thousands  of  soldiers 
have  had  to  learn  how  to  handle 
motor-cars  and  trucks  in  the  field, 
and  because  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  em- 
ployed in  munitions  and  other  war- 
supply  factories  have  become  fa- 
miliar with  machines  and  me- 
chanical devices  there  will  be  a 
tremendous  demand  for  automo- 
biles, tractors  and  motor  trucks, 
and  a  great  portion  of  the  supply 
must  come  from  America. 

Mr.  Fisher  maintained  that 
American  manufacturers  should 
familiarize  themselves  with  the 
goods  that  find  favor  in  the  Brit- 
ish markets  and  try  to  supply 
tiiem.  The  English  people  care 
more  for  quality  than  for  style  or 
finish.  They  are  not  hard  to 
please,  and  when  once  they  find 
an  article  that  gives  them  satisfac- 
tion they  will,  continue  to  buy  it 
for  years  afterward.  This  trait 
makes  them  good  customers,  and, 
therefore,  worth  cultivating. 


^  In  this  connection,  it  Is  interestinR 
■  to  note  that  several  of  the  larger  Ameri- 
can departinent  stores  will  accept  orders 
here  for  goods  to  be  delivered  (rom 
Paris  braDches.  ,-^,^,^\^ 
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Has  German  Propaganda  Died 
with  the  War? 

If  We  Assume  That  It  Has,  We  Shall  Make  a  Grave  Mistake,  in  the 
Opinion  of  Some  Authorities 

By  Bruce  Bliven 


DURING  the  past  four  years 
we  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  German  propaganda.  With 
the  enemies'  armies  laying  down 
their  arms  and  marching  home, 
this  question  presents  itself : 

Has  the  Teuton  propaganda  ma- 
chine stopped  with  the  gunsf 

Will  the  well-oiled  wheels  to 
produce  and  scatter  lies  slacken 
and  cease  with  the  final  break-up 
of  the  mighty  conflict  in  France? 

No,  say  the  men  who  are  in  a 
position  to  know.  Unless  the  revo- 
lution in  Germany  has  been  com- 
plete enough  to  cast  out  the  whole 
system,  we  may  expect  to  see  the 
propaganda  efforts  redoubled, 
rather  than  slackened,  '  in  the 
months  to  come, 

A  German  republic  will,  o£  course, 
have  different  purposes;  but  the 
machinery  will  in  all  likelihood 
be  kept  intact.  Even  if  the  leopard 
were  able  to  change  his  spots,  he 
isn't  apt  to  do  so  unless  he  wants 
to;  and  Germany  has  given  no 
signs  that  she  is  convinced  her 
propaganda  system  has  been  un- 
wise. The  world  must,  therefore, 
,if.  it  is  prudent,  prepare  to  meet 
an  inundation  of  German  efforts 
to  create  good  will  for  itself, 
sell  its  goods  to  an  apathetic  or 
hostile  market,  and  even  camou- 
flage its  trade  efforts  by  cloaking 
them  as  coming  from  neutral 
nations.  The  voice  may  be 
Switzerland's  voice,  or  Sweden's 
or  Holland's ;  but  the  hands  will 
be  the  hands  of  Germany. 

In  this  situation  the  more  we 
Americans  know  about  Germany's 
propaganda  system,  its  elaborate- 
ness and  efficiency,  the  better.- 
From  all  the  evidence  at  hand, 
we  have  apparently  received  a 
far  l^hter  inundation  of  German- 
ism in  tiie  United  States  than 
has  been  visited  upon  the  Euro- 
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pean  neutrals.  It  has  been  hard- 
er work  for  Germany  to  under- 
stand us  than  any  other  nation, 
seemingly;  and  her  flat  failure 
in  influencing  sentiment  here  to- 
ward her  cause,  in  1914,  1915  and 
1916,  is  due  to.  that. 

WOULD  SHOW  UP  ALL  GERMANY'S 

SPIES 

When  the  Allied  War  Council 
of  Versailles  was  considering  the 
armistice  terms  to  be  imposed 
upon  Germany,  two  weeks  ago,  an 
unofficial  but  highly  interesting 
suggestion  was  made  in  Paris, 
it  was  that  as  one  of  the  re- 
quirements o£  the  armistice,  Ger- 
many should  be  required  to  make 
public  the  complete  list  o£  all  her 
secret  agents,  spies,  propagandists, 
etc.,  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Thus  we  in  the  -  United  Slates 
would  know  definitely  who  our 
"enemies  within"  really  are,  and 
could  deal  with  them  according- 
ly. Also,  if  Germany  tried  any 
subterranean  plans  for  another 
war  in  a  few  years,  she  would 
have  to  get  a  complete  new  crop 
of  willing  workers  all  over  the 
globe.  Since  'it  took  forty  years 
for  her  to  create  her  existing  ma- 
chine, the  task  of  rebuilding  it 
would  keep  her  busy,  for  a  foi^ 
time. 

If  such  a  list  were  to  be  pub- 
Ushed,  even,  after  all  we  have 
heard  about  the  extent  of  Ger- 
man propaganda,  we  would  prob- 
ably be  astonished  by  its  length,  by 
the  tremendous  number  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  doing  Germany's 
foul  work  in  the  dark.  The  more 
we  learn  of  her  propaganda,  tiie 
more  we  are  amazed  at  its  in- 
tricacy and  elaborateness.  Fa- 
miliarity, in  this  case,  breeds  coii- 
tempt  as  to  its  ethics  and  morali- 
ty, but  not  as  to  its  complexity. 
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IS  A  MARKET  OVERSEAS 
AWAITING  YOUR  PRODUCT? 

We  can  either  tell  you 
or  find  out  for  you 

OUR  offices  in  London  and  Pa,ris  are  managed 
by  native  business  men  of  proven  ability  and 
long  experience,  thorougKly  familiar  with  Ameri- 
can conditions  as  well  as  those  at  home.  Their 
advice  or  assistance  is  offered  to  American  manu- 
facturers who  intend  reaching  out  when  con- 
ditions are  settled.  ' 

Information  given  now  may  prove  of  great 
value  in  the  marketing  of  your  merchandise  when 
you  are  ready  for  expansion. 

At  the  present  time  the  manager  of  our  Paris 
office  is  in  America. 

One  of  our  staff  will  shortly  sail  for  London  to 
confer  with  our  Resident  Director  there, 

A  conference  with  these  men  regarding  your 
product  and  the  possibilities  of  merchandising 
it  on  the  "other  side"  will  involve  no  obligation. 

This  is  an  opportunity  for  you  to  analyze  the 
selling  and  advertising  possibiUties  of  your  goods 
in  England  or  in  France  or  both. 

Collin  Armstrong,  Inc. 

Advertising  and  Sales  Service 
1463  Broadway  at  42nd  St. 
New  York 


LONDON 

25VIca»laSt.,  S.W.  I 


PARIS 
31  bis  Faubourg  Montmartre 
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START  NOW 

PEACE !    It  has  come  at  last !    And  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  are  standing  with  hands 
outstretched  waiting  foi*  America  to  supply 
their  needs ! 

The  moment  is  perhaps  the  most  opportune  in 
the  history  of  American  business.  Yet  thousands 
of  manufacturers  are  holding  off  while  they  form- 
ulate their  plans.  Hide-bound  conservatism  is 
their  handicap. 

All  the  plans  in  the  world  will  not  get  them  one  dollar's 
worth  of  business.  ACTION — straight  from  the  shoulder 
ACTION— is  what  brings  the  orders. 

Your  problem  i6  again  a  selling  problem,  and  the  funda- 
mentals of  sound  selling  are  the  same  today  as  they 
always  have  been.  Given  good  goods  at  a  fair  price 
placed  before  a  prospective  buyer,  you  have  all  the  ele- 
'  ments  of  a  sale. 

Siend  your  message  to  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  Tell  them 
of  the  extent  and  quality  of  your  lines.  Make  your 
prestige  and  your  goodwill  international. 

Select  the  proper  medium  to  carry  your  message.  You 
will  find  it  in  the  great  export  dry  goods  paper,  which 
foreign  merchants  consult  and  use  as  a  purchasing  guide— 
the  World  Wide  Issues  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist. 

From  now  on  the  Dry  Goods  Economist  will  publish 
EIGHT  World  Wide  Issues  a  year. 

The  next  will  appear  on  December  14th  This  is  also  an 
annual  Spring  Fashion  Issue.  Forms  will  close  on  De- 
cember 11th. 

START  NOW! 


DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST 

Phoae  Bryant  4900 

231  West  39th  Street,  New  York  City 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 
CHICAGO  215  So.  Market  Street  BOSTON:  207  South  Street 

ST.  LOUIS:  1627  Locust  Street  CLEVELAND:  539  GawdUn  Bnildin^ 

PHILADELPHIA:  929  Chestnut  Street  SAN  FRANCISCO:  423Sa0t4meiitpSireet 
LONDON:  11  Qaeen  Victoria  Street.  E.C-      PARIS:  3  Rue  (l«s  ludi^nfty  VjOOQTC 
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In  the  city  of  Berne,  Switzer- 
land, alone,  the  German  propa- 
ganda organization  has  had  a 
staff  of  700  men — writers,  trans- 
lators, professors,  etc.  This  staff, 
to  be  sure,  is  of  unusual  impor- 
tance because  Switzerland  is  the 
starting  point  for  intrigue  and 
propaganda  in  many  countries; 
but.  there,  is  no  reason  to  beKeve 
that  at  other  crucial  centres — 
Copenhagen,  Amsterdam,  New 
York,  Buenos  Aires — the  ma- 
chinery is  not  equally  complex 
and  efficient. 

Will  Irwin,  the  magazine 
writer,  recently  speculated  in 
a  public  address  upon  an  inter- 
esting question:  Whose  is  the 
"master-mind"  which  has  direct- 
ed this  world-wide  German  ef- 
fort? Whoever  it  is,  Mr.  Irwin 
said,  he  is  a  man  of  unusual  abili- 
ty and  remarkable  knowledge- 
The  fact  that  German  propa- 
ganda has  been  a  i^retched  failure 
in  most  quarters  of  the  globe 
should  not  be  charged  to  this 
individual  (who  is  believed  by 
some  other  people  to  be  Wolff, 
head  of  the  notorious  Wolif  Bu- 
reau, which  has  agencies  all  over 
the  ■  neutral  world) .  Germany's 
conduct  of  the  war  has  been  so 
ruthlessly  brutal, '  so  void  of 
every  shred  of  decency,  that  the 
facts  have  proved  irresistible  in 
swinging  :.'the  judgment  of  hu- 
manity 'against  the  German  co- 
horts. But  insofar  as  skilful 
propaganda  could  stem  this  tide, 
it  has  worked  desperately  and 
with  great  ingenuity,  to  do,  so. 
Now  and  then,  the  propaganda 
has  proved  itself  stupid  to  the 
last  degree,  but  not  more  so  than 
have  been  the  German  rulers 
themselves,  in  their  inability  to 
grasp  the  spirit  of  other  nations. 

As  we  have  said,  let  no  one 
deceive  himself  that  as  Germany's 
military  efforts  have  been  balked 
and  her  armies  reduced  to  impo- 
tence, her  propagandists  Have  al- 
so laid  down  their  pens.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  working  hard- 
er to-day  than  ever  before.  Docu- 
ments by  the  hundred  thousand, 
by  the  million,  continue  to  erupt 
in  a  volcano  of  print  from  Ber- 
lin.  A  new  motion  picture  com- 


pany was  formed  only  a  few 
months  ago  with  a  capital  of 
.$5,000,000  to  make  and  _  distribute 
films  extolling  the  glories  of  the 
Fatherland.  The  notorious  Con- 
tinental Times  still  appears  (or 
did  until  recently)  with  its  life- 
like imitation  of  a  British  daily. 
Distributed  behind  the  Allied 
lines,  it  carried  a  cargo  of  skill- 
fully written  lies.  Unless  the 
working-class  revolution  has  over- 
turned the  old  system  entirely 
every  neutral  country  still  has 
its  German  "news"  service  dis- 
tributed below  cost  to  all  pa- 
pers. In  the  more  impor- 
tant countries  there  are  subsidized 
German  papers  as  well.  The 
Overseas  Agency  of  Berhn,  which 
has  been  a  mouthpiece  for  the 
Junkers,  sends  out  a  daily  wire- 
less budget  of  news,  and  also 
provides  feature  articles,  ,  etc., 
without  charge.  (Singular  gen- 
erosity!) The  Hamburger  Frem- 
dcnblatt  publishes  Die  Welt  im 
Bilde  in  seven  languages.  Stereos 
of  this  matter  are  provided  at 
cost  or  less,  to  publications  in 
other  countries,  according  to 
Professor  J.  G.  Randall  of  Roan- 
oke College  (who  has  carefully  in- 
vestigated this  subject,  and  writes 
his  conclusions  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  North  American  Review). 

The  German  crop  of  lies  is 
manufactured  not  only  for  ex- 
ternal consumption,  but  for  use 
at  home  as  well.  In  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  as  everyone 
knows,  ofiicial  German  "news" 
was  circuited  about  invading 
French  arnlies  in  order  to  make 
the  people  believe  that  Germany 
was  to  fight  a  defensive  war, 
and  one  forced  upon  her.  Later, 
when  German  armies  were  at- 
tacking Belgium  and  Russia, 
duplicate  editions  of  newspapers 
(one  of  them  the  Dusseldorf 
General  Anzeiger)  were  issued 
for  distribution  free  among  the 
soldiers.  In  the  Belgian  edition, 
stories  were  told  of  terrible 
atrocities  committed  by  the  Rus- 
sians, and  of  great  triumphs  by  the 
German  soldiers  on  the  eastern 
front.  In  the  Russian  edition, 
the  situation  was  reversed.  In 
fact,  during  the.-whole  ,war  the 
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German  soldiery  was  never,  as  we 
know  from  prisoners,  acquainted 
with  the  true  situation.  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  speeches  were  con- 
sistently censored  and  distorted 
by  the  Imperial  Government^  and 
the  only  chance  the  German  com- 
,  mon  people  ■  had  of  knowing  the 
truth  was  through  the  efforts  of 
the  propagandists  in  the  service  of 
the  Allies.  Lord  Northcliffe  has 
been  in  charge  of  this  work  for 
the  British  Ministry  of  Informa- 
tion, and  if  the  story  of  his  ef- 
forts is  ever  told,  it  will  make 
interesting  reading  I 

How  far  Germany  still  is  from 
understanding  -the.  United  States 
and  ■  its  true  spirit,  is  shown  by 
one  of  the  most  puerile  of  the 
Prussian  propaganda  schemes.  As 
the  Huns  retreated  from  North- 
ern France  they  left  behind  in  the 
villages  copies  of  a  magazine 
which  they  thoughtfully  printed 
for  the  benefit  of  our  doughboys. 
"America  in  Europe"  is  the  title 
of  this  publication,  written ,  in 
good  English.  The  issue  of 
.iilonday,  August  18,  picked,  up 
by  an  American  officer  on 
the  trail  of  the  retreating  armies, 
is'  full  of  clumsy  attempts  to 
gain  the  "good  will"  of  the 
American  soldiers  who,  if  they 
should  read  the  paper,  had  only  to 
lift  their  eyes  to  see  the  smoking 
ruin  of  desolation  and  horror  left 
by  the  enemy  as  a  part  of  his 
.policy  of  deliberate,  wanton  and 
unnecessary  destruction  I  / 
■  "America  in  Europe"  grows  very 
indignant  (in  the  issue  mentioned) 
oyer  the  accusations  of  atrocities 
.made  against  the  Germans.  It 
abuses  roundly  Herbert  L.  Pratt, 
vice-president  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  whom  it  accuses  of 
circulating  false  reports  that  the 
Germans  had  crucified  two  Amer- 
ican solfiiers.  A  sarcastic  article 
entitled.  "Boy  Detectives  to  .the 
Rescue"  discusses  the  "Yellow 
Dog  Clubbers"  clubs  in  the  United 
States,  with  which  our  readers 
are  familiar.  The  paper  is  even 
enterprising  enough  to  carry  a 
bit  of  advertising,  by  the  Frank- 
furter Theatre  (which  the 
Yankees  declare  they  will  attend 
shortly).    An.  article  (which  is 


made  to  look  rather  silly  by  re- 
cent events)  is  one  wherein  a 
"distinguished  Swedish  scientist" 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  in  the 
peace  terms  to  be  framed,  annexa- 
tions for  Germany  are  quite  neces- 
sary, _  _ 

This  last  item  illustrates  a 
standard  Gierman  propaganda  pro- 
cedure. The  neutral  press  of  the 
whole  world  is  carefully  read,  and 
whenever  an  article  is  found  which 
favors  Germany,  it  is  sent  broad- 
cast to  other  neutral  papers 
everywhere — on  the  evident  as- 
sumption that  it  will  be  regarded 
as  unprejudiced  testimony, 

A  variation  of  this  policy  was 
worked  '  by  the  German  propa- 
-gandists  in  1916.  The  spies  be- 
hind the  Allied  lines  had  told  the 
German  authorities  that  a  great 
Allied  offensive  was  impending, 
which  might  result  in  important 
captures  of  territory,  so  the  Ger- 
man machinery  was  set  to  work 
to  discount  these  results  in  ad- 
vance. On  the  night  of  June  27, 
the  German  wireless  sent  out  a 
message  purporting  to  cOme  from 
the  official  French  wireless  sta- 
tion. It  told,  falsely,  of  the 
capture  of  Lille  and  St.  Quentin 
by  the  British,  and  threw  in  "the 
burning  of  Constantinople"  for 
good  measure.  The  idea  was  that 
after  the  newspapers  all  over  the 
world  had  published  the  reports, 
they  would  be  shown  to  be  false ; 
and  any  real  successes  the  British 
might  achieve  a  few  days  later 
would  be  discounted  in .  the  same 
way  ,1^  public  opinion,  - 

Unfortunately,  the  Germans 
spoiled  their  own,  trap  by  a  most 
idiotic  procedure.  The  alleged 
budget  of  "official  French  wire- 
less" news  was  preceded  by  these 
words:  "Attention!  French  wire- 
less station — the  following  is  the 
latest  news  I"  Every  newspaper- 
man in  his  senses  knows  that  no 
real  news  message  was  ever  start- 
ed in  any  such  ridiculous  fashion 
— so  the  hoax  defeated  itself  from 
the  start. 

Equally  ,  clumsy  efforts  have 
been  made  by  the  Teutonic  pro- 
fessional liars  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  world,  though  as  we 
have  already  said,'  yon  must  not 
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WEEKLY 


Wins  Double  Honors 


Edward  J.  O'Brien,  leading  American  authority  on 
Short  Fiction,  includes  in 


The  Roll  of  Honor 

for  1918 
A  Simple  Act  of  Piety 


Bt^Achmed  Abdullah 
'  and 
The  Gallowsmith 

By  Irvik  S.  Cobb 

both  published  in  the 


ALL  STORY  WEEKLY 


one  of  the  ten  great  magazines  covering 


All-Fi'ction  Field 


FRANK  A.  MUNSEY  COMPANY 

280  Broadway 


Boston 


New  York 


Chicago 
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ju<^e  the  average  brains  of  the 
service  by  its  worst  errors.  In' 
Spain  a  record-breaking  propa- 
ganda effort  .was  that  which  pub- 
lished a  detailed  list  of  the  booty- 
stolen  in  Belgium  —  so  many 
watches,  so  many  paintings,  so 
many  bottles  of  champagne,  etc. 
The  pamphlet  purveying  this  in- 
formation was  an  endeavor  to 
persuade  Spain  to  enter  the  war 
on  the  side  of  the  Quadruple  Al- 
liance, and  it  gravely  set  forth  the 
fact  that  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  booty  achieved  was  "much  better 
than  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
of  1870." 

Another  Spanish  pamphlet  urged 
the  people  of  that  country  to  rise 
in  their  might  and  capture  Gibral- 
tar and  Tangier.  They  were  told 
that  this  was  the  dearest  wish  of 
the  Kaiser's  heart  and  wfcre  asked, 
with  the  Teiitonic  tears  fairly 
dripping  from  the  printed  page: 
"Spaniards  ! !  Can  you  remain  in- 
different to  such  altruism,  to  such 
nobility  of  heart?"  Unfortunate- 
ly for  Germany,  they  could. 

Even  in  the  far-away  Fiji 
Islands  the  German  hand  has  been 
active.  Some  time  ago  a  dusky- 
skinned  native  named  Sailosi,  in 
German  pay,  began  to  spread  ac- 
tively among  the  simple-minded 
people  of  those  sunny  seas  a  most 
remarkable  report.  It  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  German  Emperor, 
the  British  King  and  Sailosi  him- 
self, had  held  a  three-cornered 
conference  on  top  of  a  high 
mountain  in  Europe.  The  Brit- 
ish monarch  had  admitted,  weep- 
ing saltily,  that ,  he  was  licked ; 
and  had  paid  the  Emperor  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  call  it  a  day  and 
stop  the  war.  Now,  therefore,  the 
Fijians  were  to  be  free  from  all 
authority  forevermore,  and  Fri- 
day was  to  be  the  Sabbath  in  the 
future!  Sailosi  is  now  in  jail. 

The  well-known  advertising 
principle  of  repetition  is  not  un- 
known to  the  German  propa- 
gandist, as  he  illustrated  last 
Mardi  in  Italy.  Among' the  sol- 
diers in  the  Italian  trenches,  a 
four-page  pamphlet  was  dis- 
tributed, vnth  the  same  message 
in  large  type  on  every  page.  It 
read : 


"Where  Is  Wilson's  Army  of 

Millions?" 

And  circulation  managers  for 
American  publications  may  per- 
haps learn  a  trick  or  two  from  the 
efficient  Teuton  who  held  that  post 
on  the  Gasette  des  Ardennes.  This 
particularly  obnoxious  sheet  was 
published  by  Germany  for  distri- 
bution in  'die  conquered  Belgian 
and  French  territory,  and  con- 
tained the  usual  highly-doctored 
budget  of  news  showing  that  Ger- 
many was  winning  everything  in 
sight.  The  only  trouble  was  that 
the  civilian  population,  hating 
their  German  conquerors  to  the 
death,  wouldn't  read  it.  So  the 
canny  Teutons  began  pubhshing 
pages  of  illustrations  showing 
groups  of  civilian  prisoners  from 
these  sections,  as  they  appeared  in 
German  concentration  or  labor 
camps.  The  pictures  were  taken 
so  that  the  faces  of  the  men  were 
clearly  shown,  and  promptly  the 
circulation  of  the  Gasette  began 
to  rise,  as  French  and  Belgian 
mothers,  daughters  and  wives 
sought  the  pubhcation  for  pictures 
of  their  loved  ones.  Presently 
170,000  copies  of  each  issue  were 
being  distributed. 

Instances  of  this  sort  might  be 
extended  almost  indefinitely,  but 
probably  we  have  said  enough  to 
give  some  suggestion,  at  least,  of 
the  amazing  complexity  and  re- 
sourcefulness of  the  German 
propaganda  machine. 

From  the  most  stupendous  tasks 
— such  as  circulating  throughout 
the  entire  Near  East  the  story 
that  Kaiser  Wilhelm  was  a  Mo- 
hammedan— down  to  petty  chi- 
canery like  the  publication  of  the 
works  of  great  musicians  below 
the  cost  of  production,  with  a  page 
or  so  of  German  propaganda  as 
a  preface — nothing  seems  too 
much  trouble,  or  too  contemptible, 
for  the  Teutonic  policy  of  assault- 
ing the  mind  of  the  world.  In  the 
coming  days  of  peace  we  must, 
therefore,  still  be  on  our  guard 
against  the  cunning  machinations 
of  the  professional  German  War,  if 
we  do  not  wish  some  day  to  have 
to  do  all  over  again  the  work 
which  we  are  now  so  gloriously 
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Sunday  Morning  in 
Michigan 

is  leisure  time.  P'amilies  are  assembled  Sunday 
morning  and  thoroughly  read  the  only  kind  of 
advertising  medium  published  on  that  day — the 

Sunday  newspaper.  In  Michigan  over  1 80,000 
prosperous  families  pay  8c  each  Sunday  for 

®h<  iif trait  i>uwclag  ^tm 

The  Detroit  Sunday  News  has  more  than  30,000 
circulation  lead  over  its  only  Sunday  com- 
petitor.   This  lead  is  practically  all  in  Detrcut. 

THE  ADVERTISERS'  OPPORTUNITY 
DETROIT  AND  THE  NEWS 
Circulation  exceeds  32o,ooo  daily,  180,000  Sunday 

"Always  in  the  Lead" 
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Every  business  man  is  faced  by  the 
same  problem, —  to  hold  his  customers, 
and  keep  his  business  together  in  spite 
of  the  constantly  increasing  difficulties 
of  doing  business. 

Man-power,  in  every  branch  of  busi- 
ness, has  continually  grown  less.  Good 
salesmen  are  harder  and  harder  to  get  and 
the  cost  of  selling  by  personal  solicitation 
is  becoming  greater  every  day. 

Many  firms  are  finding  the  best 
solution  of  this  condition  in  the  use  of 
carefully  planned,  effective  direct  mail 
advertising.  It  is  economical  because  it 
eliminates  waste  and  it  is  a  wonderful 
help  to  the  sales  department  by  sorting 
out  the  prospects  that  can  be  cultivated 
profitably  now. 

Planning  —  Designing  —  Engraving 
Printing  —  Binding 
Uluatrating  —  Copy  if  you  wish 
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Service 

^y^ftenvards 

The  live  executive  is  already  concern- 
ing himself  with  post-bellum  plans.  He 
is  laying  the  foimdations  for  his  sales 
campaign,  both  domestic  and  export. 

And  he  realizes  the  big  part  that 
proper  printed  matter  is  going  to  play 
in  this.  For  expansion  is  bound  to  be 
very  rapid,  and  much  of  the  work  must 
be  done  by  mail,  where  his  proposition 
is  to  a  large  extent  judged  by  the  way 
it  is  presented  in  type  and  picture. 

In  both  the  direct  mail  campaign  and 
catalog  work,  Cargill  Complete  Service 
can  be  of  great  help.  For  this  organization 
has  been  built  up  for  just  this  class  of 
work  and  our  twenty  years  of  success  is 
your  assurance  of  the  helpfulness  this 
service  brings. 

Hie  Cax*gill  Gompeux^ 

Complete  Printing  Service 
GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 
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Something 
to  Think  About 


The  textile  manufacturing  industries 
are  buying  power  equipment,  ma- 
chinery, construction  and  supplies  of  all 
types  at  the.rate  of  $500,000,000.00  a 
year.  This  is  ih  addition  to  purchases 
of  raw  materials.  The  classified  list  of 
products  advertised  in  Textile  World 
Journal  contains  460  separate  items  be- 
ing offered  by  720  advertisers. 

Textile  World  Journal 

Audil  Bureau  i^  Qrealaliom 
Associated  Bmtnas  Pi^ien,  Inc. 


New  York 


Hosled  by 


Google 


Danger  Spots  in  Trade-Marks  of 
Martial  Flavor 

Some  Close  Decisions— "Liberty  Bond"  for  Paper  Rejected,  but  "Victory!' 
Allowed  for  Many  Brands 


Sptciai  Washington  Correspondency 

NEXT  to  the  fact  that  the 
volume  of  trade-mark  regis- 
tration has  shown  no  falling  off, 
despite  the  derangement  of  busi- 
ness in  many  lines,  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  thing  about 
trade-marking  in  1918  has  been 
the  trend  of  trade-mark  choice 
under  the  influence  of  war-time 
conditions.  It  was  .  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  a  goodly  share  of 
the  new  trade-marks  would  have 
a  martial  flavor.  Even  the  offi- 
cials at  the  United  States  Patent 
Office  were  unprepared,  however, 
for  such  a  preponderance  of 
marks,  as  have  appeared,  with 
obvious  intent  to  capitalize  the 
patriotic  fervor  of  the  nation. 

Scores  of  trade-marks  have 
been  'filed  at  Washington  this  year 
in  which  the  word  "Trench" — a 
word  heretofore  almost  unknown 
in  the  trade-mark  lexicon — ap- 
pears either  alone  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  words.  Similarly 
popular  as  trade-marks  are  the 
phrases  "Over  the  Top,"  "Over 
There,"  "Come  Across"  and  "At 
the  Front,"  not  to  mention  num- 
erous examples  of  the  slang  ex- 
pressions newly  coined  by  the  boys 
in  khaki.  The  new-found  popu- 
lar interest  in  economy,  efficiency 
and  "essentials"  has  likewise  been 
reflected  in  not  a  few  trade- 
names, but  here  the  ban  upon  de- 
scriptive terms  has  usually  proven 
a  bar  to  registration.  For  ex- 
ample, only  recently,  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  Newton  decided 
adversely  the  appeal  of  Reid 
Brothers  in  their  effort  to  secure 
the  registration  of  "Efficiency"  as 
a  mark  for  hot-water  bottles. 

A  feature  of  the  trade-mark 
trend  is  the  apparent  willingness 
of  business  men  in  many  different 
lines  of  trade  to  take  on  war- 
flavored  trade-marks  that  must, 
seemingly,  be  of  transient  value 
rather  than  a  suitable  foundation 
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for  enduring  good  will.  The 
Examiner  of  Trade-Marks  has 
cited  to  Printers'  Ink"  as  an  ex- 
ample of  this  class  of  marks  the 
word  "Sammy,"  of  which  there 
have  been  a  number  of  registra- 
tions, but  which  is  already  obso- 
lete as  a  war  term  owing  to  the 
rejection  of  the  name  by  the  men 
in  France  in  favor  of  "Yanks." 
While  this  disposition  to  build 
trade-mark  prestige  only  for  the 
fleeting  hour  is  yet  manifest  to 
some  extent,  there  is  an  increas- 
ing disposition  to  find  marks  that 
have  appeal  at  this  juncture,  but 
that  may  also  have  lasting  popu- 
larity— and  maybe  a  certain  ele- 
ment of  sentiment  for  remem- 
brance sake.  In  this  category  are 
a  number  of  marks  that  seek  to 
typify  -the  fresh  fraternity  be- 
tween the  United  States  and 
France  or  between  the  United 
States  and  Italy  or  some  other 
one  of  the  Allies. 

NATIONAL  EMBLEMS    NOT  ALLOWED 

With  the  uninitiated,  the  favor- 
ite form  of  "hands  across  the 
sea"  trade-mark  is,  naturally,  a 
pictorial  design  in  which  are  in- 
terwoven the  flags  or  national  em- 
blems of  the  respective  nations, 
and  scores  of  marks  have  had  to 
be  rejected  at  the  Patent  Office 
these  past  eighteen  months  be- 
cause they  took  no  heed  of  the 
prohibition  against  the  registra- 
tion of  the  flag  of  any  nation. 
There  is  a  case  on  record,  to  be 
sure,  where  registration  was 
granted,  to  a  mark  that  embodied 
a  portion  of  the  coat  of  arms  of 
one  of  the  nations  with  which  this 
country  was  at  war,  but  in  the 
face  of  the  war-time  avalanche  of 
flag  designs  the  Patent  Office  offi- 
cials have  felt  that  they  must 
maintain  a  pretty  stifle  attitude  of 
discouragement  for  all  such  uses. 

The  vogue  attained  by  the 
American  service  Jiag,  so  called, 
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raised  an  interesting  question  at 
the  Trade-Mark  Division  because 
various  representations  of  the 
service  flag  were  proffered  for 
registration  as  features  (though 
not  always  the  dominant  features) 
of  trade-marks.  The  question  of 
whether  or  not  to  admit  these 
marks  was  under  advisement  for 
some  time,  but  finally  the  con- 
clusion was  reached  that  while 
the  service  flag  is  not  literally  in- 
signia of  the  United  States  the 
registration  of  representations  of 
it  ought  to  be  refused  as  against 
public  policy.  This  view  of  the 
matter  was  sustained  by  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  Newton  when 
the  National  Papeterie  Company 
carried  to  him  an  appeal  for  the 
i-egistration  as  a  trade-mark '  for 
paper  and  envelopes  of  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  service  f)ag  and 
the  phrase  "We  Won't  Forget 
You." 

In  the  matter  of  representation 
of  flags  in  trade-marks  there  is, 
however,  no  desire  at  the  Trade- 
Mark  Division  to  carry  the  pro- 
hibition to  extreme  lengths.  Thus 
it  has  been  decided  Siat,  under 
certain  circumstances,'  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  trade-marking  of 
a  picture  showing,  say,  a  column 
of  American  troops  on  the  march, 
with  the  color  bearers  in  the  place 
that  they  would  logically  occupy. 
The  circumstance  under  which  the 
flag  is  thus  allowable,  however,  is 
that  it  shall  not  be  identifiable  as 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  or 
any  other  nation.  That  is  to  say, 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  por- 
trayal of  a  flag  in  an  environment 
where  only  a  national  flag  would 
be  admissible,  but  the  flag  shown 
must  not  have  details  that  would 
give  it  definite  identity. 

Much  the  same  line  of  reason- 
ing is  being  followed  with  respect 
to  the  military  and  naval  insignia 
of  the  United  States  which  in  one 
form  or  another  is  included  in 
many  of  the  trade-mark  designs 
that  were  offered  for  registry 
while  we  were  at  war.  Any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  "close- 
up"  0  f  the  insignia  .worn  by 
officers  or  enlisted  men  of  either 
arm  of  the  fighting  service 
is  in  for  rejection,  but  no  veto 


is  passed  upon,  say,  a  representa- 
tion of  a  soldier  or  sailor  in  uni- 
form where  indication  is  given 
of  the  presence  of  insignia  on  cap 
or  sleeve,  but  where  the  precise 
character  of  the  insignia  is  not 
disclosed. 

Probably  the  heaviest,  harvest 
of  disappointment  that  has  result- 
ed from  the  Governmental  ban  on 
trade-marks  that  reveal  insignia 
that  is  taboo  has  been  reaped  in 
the  case  of  advertisers  who  have 
sought  to  trade-mark  pictures  in 
which  the  Red  Cross  emblem  ap- 
peared. Presumably  almost  all 
iDusiness  men  are  aware  that  there 
is  a  law  which  prohibits  the  regis- 
tration of  Red  Cross  as  a  trade- 
mark save  to  the  few  firms  that 
had  used  it  for  ten  jrears  prior  to 
1905.  Very  few  of  these  business 
men  supposed,  however,  that  this 
invalidated  the  trade-mark  use  of 
the  Red  Cross  as  a  minor  detail 
of  a  war  picture.  Consequently, 
places  have  lately  been  sought  on 
Uncle  Sam's  trade-mark  register 
for  designs  showing  ambulances 
marked  with  the  Red  Cross,  por- 
traying nurses  with  the  Red  Cross 
insignia  on  the  cap  or  headdress 
and,  in  one  instance,  for 'a  sketch 
of  a  war  dog,  with  his  Red  Cross 
badge.  In  all  instances,  however, 
where  the  presence  of  the  Red 
Cross  has  been  detected,  admis- 
sion has  been  refused  unless  the 
design  was  changed  to  eliminate 
the  insignia. 

TEADE-MARKS  OF  THE  MOMENT 

Generally  speaking,  the  arbiters 
at  Washington  have  been  quite 

lenient  in  admitting  war-inspired 
trade-marks,  in  proof  of  which 
it  need  only  be  instanced  that 
they  have  accepted  "Cootiedde" 
for  an  exterminator  for  the  trench 
pest.  "Victory,"  for  which  there 
has  been  tremendous  demand,  has 
been  registered  for  all  sorts  of 
wares  except  bread  and  flour 
(where  the  Government  via  the 
United  States  Food  Administra- 
tion is  making  use  of  the  word), 
and  "Liberty,"  which  is  equally 
popular,  has  been  acceptable  for 
all  commodities  save  motors. 
With  an  ambition  to  protect  "Lib- 
erty" throughout  the^  entire  ■  field 
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Any  way  you  look  at  it 
The  Tribune  is  the  leading 


The  Tribune  has  a  larger  strictly  evening  circu- 
lation than  either  o£  the  other  Des  Moines  even- 
ing papers  (exclusive  of  the  second  evening 
paper's  predated  edition).  The  Tribune  issues 
no  "predate." 

In  Des  Moines  The  Tribune  proves  10%  more 
paid  circulation  than  the  second  evening  paper, 
and  80%  more  than  the  third  evening  paper. 

The  Tribune  carries  by  far  the  largest  volume 
of  evening  advertising — leading  the  second  even- 
ing paper  by  215,376  lines,  and  the  third  evening 
paper  by  752,528  lines',  first  ten  months  of  1918. 
Des  Moines  merchants,  including  the  department 
stores;  use  more  space  in  The  Tribune  than  in  ■ 
any  other  evening  paper. 

The  Register  is  Iowa's  Great  State  Newspaper 
— the  only  morning  paper  in  Central  Iowa. 
,The  Register,  both  daily  and  Sunday,  has  the 
largest  circulation  of  any  Iowa  newspaper  not- 
withstanding a  higher  subscription  rate  than  any 
of  its  contemporaries. 

Practically  everywhere  in  Iowa  The  Register  is 
in  the  hands  of  its  subscribers  by  8  A.M.  It  is 
the  most  closely  read  and  the  most  widely  quoted 
publication  in  Iowa.  The  Register's  cartoons  by 
"Ding"  are  reproduced  by  leading  newspapers  all 
over  America. 

The  Register  and  Tribune  Combination  is  all  you 
need  to  cover  Central  Iowa, 

118,180 — daily  average,  morning  and  evening,  6 
months  ending  September  30th,  reaching  108,000 
distinct  Iowa  homes.  The  great  majority  of  the 
1-0,000  Des  Moines  families  who  take  both,  morn- 
ing and  evening  editions  read  no  other  newspaper. 
A  great  strong  morning  newspaper  and  the  lead- 
ing evening  newspaper  is  a  combination  that  can't 
be  equalled  for  productivity. 


evening  newspaper  in 
Des  Moines 


REPRESENTATIVES 


John  OlaBS 
FeopleB  Oaa  Bulldiag 


I.  A.  Klein 
Hetropolitan  Tower 
New  York 
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of  the  automotive  industries  the 
United  States  Examiner  of  Trade- 
Marks  refused  to  accept  it  as  a 
trade-mark  for  tires.  He  was, 
however,  overruled  on  this  by  the 
authority  higher  up  and  since  that 
has  let  down  the  bars,  as  witness 
the  fact  that  "Liberty"  was  regis- 
tered recently  as  a  mark  for  air- 
plane propellers. 

The  invasion  by  women  of 
various  fields  of  commerce  and 
industry  is  bringing  close  in  its 
wake  a  crop  of  appropriate  trade- 
marks, some  of  them  intended 
merely  to  capitalize  the  larger 
participation  of  women  in  the 
world's  affairs  and  others  devised 
for  the  identification  of  utilities 
for  which  a  sudden  demand  has 
been  created.  Conspicuous  in  the 
latter  class  are  the  marks  for 
working  attire  for  women,  recent 
entries  in  this  class  embracing 
such  trade-names  as  "Womanall," 
"Hooverall,"  "Farmerette,"-  etc. 
Not  a  few  applicants,  have  sought 
to  register  "Liberty  Bond"  as  a 
mark  for  paper  or  some  other 
article  of  commerce,  but  a  prompt 
rejection  was  fortiicoming  in  each 
instance. 


Postal  Zone  Congressmen 

In_  an  analysis  of  the  Congressional 
election  returns  Charles  Johnson  Post, 
director  of  the  Publishers'  Advisory 
Board,  calls  attention  to  the  significant 
fact  that  fifty-nine  Congressmen  who 
voted  for  the  zone  postal  law  were  de- 
feated for  re-election.  He  contends 
that  the  unpopularity  of  the  measure 
was  the  cause  of  their  defeat,  for 
no  sooner  had  it  been  passed  than 
boards  of  trade,  educational  institu- 
tions and  religious  organizations  to  the 
number  of  700  began  registering  pro- 
tests against  .  the  law  and  demanding 
its  repeal.  The  greatest  volume  of 
these  protests  came  from  the  Middle 
West  where  periodicals  have  the  larg- 
est number  of  readers,  and  it  was  in 
th«e  sUtes  that  the  Consressmen  who 
had  voted  for  the  law  suffered  most  at 
the  polls.  In  Kansas,  five;  in  Ohio, 
six;  in  Missouri,  Nebraska  and  Indi- 
ana, four  each;  and  in  IIHnoiB,  three 
were  remanded  to  private  life. 


Is  Michigan  Director  of  Red 
Cross  "Roll  Call" 

Otto  E.  Sovereign,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Aladdin  Company,  Bay 
City,  Mich.,  has  been  appointed  Mich- 
igan director  of  the  "Ghristmas  Roll 
Call"  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  whose 
aim  is  to  secure  universal  membershio 
in  the  Red  Cross. 


New  York  City's  Big  Floating 
Market 

"The  Floating  Population  of  New 
'York  and  its  Rdation  to  Advertising" 
was  the  subject  of  an  address  delivered 
at  the'  New  York  Advertismg  Club, 
November  6,  by  C.  H.  Hummer,  of  the 
New  York  Citj;  Car  Advertising  Co. 
Among  other  things  he  said  that  every 
second  five  visitors  arrive  in  New  York 
by  the  various  means  of  travel  or  a  total 
of  432,000  daily.  Out  of  this  number 
350  remain  and  become  part  of  the 
city's  population.  It  takes  191  large 
hotels  and  455  apartment  houses  to 
house  these  visitors.  They  spend  an 
average  of  $10  a  day,  or  a  total  of 
$4,320,000. 

Of  this  large  number  of  visitors 
95,000  are  professional  buyers  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  All  of  them, 
no  matter  what  their  business,  are 
deeply  impressed  with  the  advertising 
they  see  beciuse  it  indicates  popular 
taste  in  regard  to  merchandise  and 
guides  them  in  selecting  goods. 

Mr,  Plummer  said  he  knew  of  a  famous 
soup,  a  coffee,  a  well-known  cigar,  and  a 
prominent  line  of  belts  and  cravats,  that, 
while  building  a  fine  local  business,  took 
advantage  of  the  floating  population  to 
get  natural  distribution  before  adver- 
tising elsewhere.  The  ability  of  New 
York,  with  its  6,000,000  inhabitants,  to 
buy  merchandise  is  so  large  that  it  of- 
fers _  extraordinary  advertising  oppor- 
tunities  to  those  who  seek  a  market. 
If  an  article  can  be  sold  there  it  can  be 
sold  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
About  a  year  ago  a  food  product  manu- 
facturer launched  an  'idvertisiiig  cam- 
paign for  a  new  brand  in  New  York 
city.  He  thought  he  had  good  distribu- 
tors but  three  weeks  after  he  started  his 
advertising  he  had  added  730  new 
grocer  distributors. 


To  Find  Positions  for  Disabled 
Soldiers 

The  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers has  taken  up  the  problem  of  the 
employment  of  disabled  soldiers  return- 
ing from  the  war.  President  Stephen 
C.  Mason  will  appoint  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  a  thousand  manufacturers  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  who  will  have 
direct  charge  of  the  work.  The  plan 
IS  to  meet  the  disabled  men  on  their 
return  and  extend  to  them  every  pos- 
sible aid.  Positions  will  be  found  for 
them  such  as  they  can  fill  to  advantage 
both  to  themselves  and  their  cmplnvers. 
The  service  thus  rendered  will  have 
nothing  about  it  that  suggests  charity. 
It  IS  purely  a  business  proposition.  Mr. 
Mason  believes  that  the  soldiers  will 
become  valuable  workers  in  many  lines 
and  will  be  able  to  earn  substantial  sal- 
aries. 

Brownell  an  Officer  in  Better 

Business  Bureau 

Charles  A.  Brownell,  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  has 
been  elected  vice-president  of  the  De- 
troit  Better  Bu^^j^^^^,Qg7e 
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Your  Logical 
Test  Territory 

THE  largest  city  in  the  Northwest — the 
city  with  highest  percentage  of  home 
owners— with  $50,000,000  in  its  savings 
banks,  500,000  buyers  within  its  borders  and 
2,500,000  at  its  doors  is  clearly  logical  "ttyout" 
territory. 

—especially  as  this  substantial  market  can  be 
sold  through  one  dominant  medium.  This 
city  is  Milwaukee  and  the  one  medium  that 
delivers  it  is 

THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 

9  Out  of  10  Kilwaukee  Families  Read  tbe  JOTTBNAL 

H.  J.  Grant,  Bus.  Mgr. 

Special  Representative:  O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE,,  INC. 
New  York  Chicago 
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Has  your  success  in  business 

Are  you  as  far  ahead  today 
as  you  thought  you  would  be? 


Haoe  you  as  good  a  position 
with  your  company  as  you  ex- 
pec  ted  ? 

Is  your  income  as  large  as  you 
Utottghi  it  would  be? 

Do  you  stand  as  high  in  your 
communHy  as  you  had  hoped? 

Do  other  men  come  to  you  for 
addict  in  business? 

What  you  will  accomplish  in 
the  ftdure  is  best  gauged  hy  what 
yoa  ha6e  done  in  Ua  past. 

Are  you  training  yourself  now 
for  the  bigger  job 
ahead? 


Never  in  the  history  of 
the  country  were  there  so  ness. 
many  real  opportunities 
in  business. 


soning  —  greater  useful- 
ness? 

Neither  you  nor  the 
business  in  which  you  are 
engaged  can  be  fully 
successful  unless  the  pol- 
icies—yowr  policies,  your 
decisions,  your  judg- 
ments— are  based  upon  a 
thoro  and  definite  knowl- 
edge of  business  funda- 
mentals as  applied  to 
every  department  of  busi- 


Industry  is  insistently 
calling  for  trained  men 
to  direct  departments, 
manage  mills,  guide  the 
efforts  and  energies  of 
others. 

Executive  positions  of, 
all  kinds  are  open  to 
men  whose  minds  are 
trained  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  business. 

Are  you  training  your 
mind  along  the  lines  that 

lead  to  greater  produc- 
tiveness —  sounder  rea- 


Bear  these  basic  facts 
in  mind — 

The  costly  mistakes 
made  in  business^ — the 
failure  of  men  to  ad- 
vance proportionately  to 
their  latent  ability— is 
most  frequently  the  re- 
sult of  ignorance  of  the 
fundamentals  of  busi- 
ness. 

Most  business  men  fail 
to  profit  by  the  experi- 
ence of  others.  They  ac- 
cept their  first  impres- 
sion as  accurate  and  then 
base  their  decisions  on 
this  "snap  judgment." 


"Iti  tHs       there  is  no  short  cut  to  victor^r.  Success  will  come  only  through  the  daily 
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come  up  to  your  expectations? 


Has  lack  of  training 
held  you  back? 

A  real  executive  must  make 
instantaneous  decisions,  but  he 
never  makes  them  on  "snap 
judgment."  Swiftly  and  keenly 
he  reasons  the  cause,  the  conse- 
quences and  the  method. 

When  the  decision  is.  made  it 
is  the  result  of  a  logical  deduc- 
tion and  far-sighteidness  based 
on  a  knowledge  of  sound  busi- 
ness principles. 

How  to  acquire  this 
training 

No  man  can  learn  in  his  own 
department  all  he  needs  to 
know    about    business.  The 

principles  of  production,  mar- 
keting, accounting,  finance- 
are  fundamentals  that  every 
business  man  must  know  to  be- 
come a  greater  success. 

He  should  also  have  a  sound 
knowledge  of  credits,  transpor- 
tation, advertising,  selling,  and 
kindred  fundamentals. 

Train  yourself  thru  the  Alex- 
.  ander  Hamilton  Institute  and 
you  will  be  laying  up  assets  for 
your    future    that    are  inde- 
structible. 

75,000  successful  men  have 
enrolled  for  the  Modern  Busi- 
ness Course  and  Service.  These 
men  represent  executives  of  all 

types. 


Here  are  some  of  the  men 
enrolled  . 

13,534  Presidents  have  enrolled 
2,826  Vice-presidents  " 
5,372  Secretaries  " 
2,652  Treasurers  "' 

11,260  Managers 
2,626  Sales  Managers  " 
2,876  Accountants  " 

1,556  Advertising  Managers 
and  thousands  of  others  in  all 
kinds  of  positions — in  all  kinds 
of  work.  In  fact,  ambitious 
men  are  quick  to  realize  just 
how  much  the  Course  will  help 
them  towards  greater  achieve- 
ment. 

Get  further  information 

Find  out  for  yourself  just  how 
valuable  the  Course  is  and  whether 
you  think  it  is  applicable  to  you 
and  your  business. 

Write  for  our  free  112-page 
book,  "Forging  Ahead  in  Busi- 
ness." It  demonstrates  how  you 
can  improve  yourself — your  earn- 
ing capacity — your  productive- 
ness and  how  you  may  become  ■  a 
better  leader  thru  self-training. 

Write  for  the  free  book  today. 
Uae  the  coupon  below. 

Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute 
354  Aslor  Place     New  York  City 

Send  me  "FOBOING  AHEAD 
IN  BUSINESS"— Free 

Name  

Print  Aera 

Business 

Address  

Business 

Position  


consecratioa  of  every  American  to  the  cause," — ^W.  B,  WrcsoH,  Secretary  of  Labor. 
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Never  in  the  long  history  of  England  has  the  outlook  of  the 
Briton  been  so  progressive  as  at  the  present  time.  'I'he  war 
has  changed  him — he  is  eager  to  get  a  line  on  new  ideas, 
better  methods;  he  is  ready  to  scrap  all  his  old  notions  and 
to  learn  from  your  or  any  other  country. 

In  the  new  life  upon  which  this  great  and  powerful  country 
is  entering,  all  old  ideas  go  for  nothing,  except  where  they 
bear  the  stamp  of  obvious  merit  and  suitability  to  the  new 
conditions.     Nevp  ideas  and  new  names  are  welcomed  and 

considered  as  never  before. 

Let  me  urge  upon  you  the  view  that  Great  Britain  is  a  brand 
new  and  wealthy  market,  offering  to  the  American  manufac- 
turer who  can  introduce  goods  or  ideas  possessing  sterling 
merit,  an  opportunity  such  as  will  never  occur  again  in  our 
time  to  establish  himself  in  the  regard,  of  the  most  loyal  and 
persistent  buyer  in  the  world. 

Think  the  situation  over  for  yourself.  Everybody  and  every- 
thing which  comes  to  England  from  America  now,  stands  for 
loyalty,  efficient  brotherly  help,  sincerity  and  excellence  in  the 
eyes  of  every  Englishman.  That  impression  will  stay  so  long 
as  it  is  strengthened  and  not  abused.  Send  us  of  your  best  after 
the  war,  as  you  are  doing  now,  and  we  will  welcome  you  a's 
we  do  now. 

The  eiltire  British  Nation  is  eagerly  reading  books  and  litera- 
ture whidi  deal  lucidly,  earnestly  and  cleverly  with  the  up- 
rising of  a  new  national  aim;  which  point  the  way  to  a  higher 
national  purpose.  I  would  like  every  manufacturer  in  America 
to  read  these  books,  so  that  he  may  know  Great  Britain  better 
and  I  will  gladly  mail  the  best  of  thein  to  anyone  who  will 
send  Qje  a  request  At  the  same  time  let  me  know  the  broad 
outlines  of  your  proposition  and  I  will  see  that  you  are  fur- 
nished with  the  clearest  kind  of  inforthation. 

W.S.CIUWFORD,Ltd. 

Adoerttsers  Agerds  and  Comuliants 
Cravoi  House,  Kingsway 
U)NDON.  ENGLAND 


Hosted  byCjOOgle 


rtelped  p  oot  Specialty  Adverast 

]\n\\  ScbntI  MaDufacturinR  Company  Seized  Its  Oppnrtuufqf 


LX/HEN  the  war  broke  out 
VV  the  business  of  the  Sdioll 
rfanufacttiriti^  Company,  of  Chi- 
ajjo,  wbicli  makes  foot  comfort 

ictus.     llw  entrance  of  several 
lundred  thousand  young  men  in- 
o  thi-  military  ranks  cali«d  »ro- 
Tiedi:it<^  attention  to 
[be  fact  that  good 
feet  are  a  prime  re^ 
laisite  of  the  fififh^ 
ng  man. 

While  recruits  with 
latic  flat  feet,  mean- 
ng  those  which  are 
jeyond  repair,  were 
i\l  rejected,  it  was 
round  that  many 
>f  the  soldiers  could 
3e  improved  with 
-cgard  to  the  condi- 
;ion  of  fhcir  ft:ct  hy 
lie  use  of  orthopedic 
jpp]iance$,  and  while 
:he  Scholt  compfttiy 
iocs  not  claim  Gov- 
■  r  n  m  c  n  t  cndorse- 
ncnt  of  its  products, 
\>  '-yi  ericnce  is  that 
hf  >  h:ivd  been  rec- 
pinmrndcd  in  a  great 
:n3iiy  in-^trn-ii-':-. 

Many  of  the  .men 
drafted  into  the  Na- 
:ionaI  Army  were 
imonfif  the  shoe 
i;lrik%  who  have 
K'vii  Studying  "Prac- 
iiiidics,"  the  science 
if  foot  comfort  cre- 
ated bv  Dr.  William 
M.  Schnll,  head  of 
[he  company,  and 
they  were  assign^ 
rn  niimcroas  insianccs  ro  the 
iub  of  helping  (he  men  with 
Jeieciive  foct  to  put  them  in  con- 
lition  for  the  strenuous  work  of 


Three  Necessities,"  coiisistfni 
soap,  cream  and  powder, 
advertised  aji  especially  suii 
for  the  soldiers,  and  the  rc 
which  were  reconkd  thn 
this  publicity  were  remarkabl 
this  Item  of  the  line  gainc 
prominence  on  account  of 


<i(4ii««Mil<irtf  Im  thef^mKdlfmAaatKnaimtm 
l>uui'iiivl>uialr»(,H|iiJrr  vommtwl*.  owftiiiilKamli  i 
■<A,u.d  111  Miiifm  V hraimi  tmSm  is »to  h»w 

turn,  hwli  rii«>  r^m,  prnffa  vKndwlr.  < 
laurt  l(idl.l;i>  (jneuvf  Haw  rou  hm  fmt  ^rin^y.  cnrr)^ 
nrpt  IIm  nnvdltiiuuIndbMa  *Mb«n»l  Itb«  .1  Iralii 

>f>i  ^  r  .1.1,  n.-iil.l       T..  ><ii>  yi  *n.l  ama  lb 

DsScholls 

foot  Comfort  Appliances 

■  ■Bids  lb  BIH  ..  — 14  f~~-  T>— 


TV  Scb»U  Mfg.  Gh 


 _  J 


cnrr  tsat  hap  a  «J>xctAt.  appvai.  to  kazIt  titRI 
wofticMa  iir  DiLCToai*! 


conditions  that  it  never  ha^ 

fore.    ..kx!  I V  Google 

In  copy  in  metropolitan  n 
papers  and  national  magazine! 
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"Practically  every  man  serving 
Uncle  Sam  is  at  times  troubled 
with  some  form  of  foot  discom- 
fort. Heavy  shoes,  wool  socks, 
long  marches,  changes  of  climate, 
have  all  contributed  to  produce 
tired,  aching,  tender,  sore,  per- 
spiring feet. 

"For  these  conditions  Dr. 
SchoH's  '3'  Necessities  afford  re- 
lief and  comfort.  They  enable 
the  soldier  to  endure  hard 
marches,  stand  for  long  periods 
and  do  excessive  foot  work  with 
a  minimum  of  pain  and  discom- 
fort." 

But  while  the  effect  of  the  war, 
with  its  emphasis  on  efficient  feet, 
was  to  increase  the  demand  for 
the  Scholl  foot  appliances  from 
military  sources,  the  company 
found  that  civilians  were  better 
prospects  than  ever  before.  That 
is  because  of  the  changed  condi- 
tions which  the  war  brought 
about.  Many  men  left  sedentary 
employments  for  active  positions 
in  which  they  were  on  their  feet 
a  great  part  of  the  time.  Women 
entered  industrial  employment  and 
found  that  the  results  of  high 
heels  and  tight  shoes  had  been 
disastrous  for  the  owner  of  feet 
which  must  work. 

In  announcements  to  dealers 
showing  how  the  effects  of  the 
war  had  operated  to  increase  the 
demand  for  foot  appliances,  the 
company  said : 

"The  shoe  merchant  who  looks 
to  conditions  atwoad  to  see  how 
war  lias  affected  his  business  will 
find  a  greatly  increased  interest 
in  foot  comfort  and  a  steadily 
growing  demand  for  foot  appli- 
ances. In  England,  where  motor 
cars  are  little  used  and  women 
have  gone  into  industry,  more  and 
more  attention  is  being  paid  to 
the  feet.  Dr.  Scholl  dealers  in 
London  and  Toronto  report  a 
great  increase  in  the  -sale  of  ap- 
pliances during  the  ,  last  three 
years. 

"It  is  only  logical  to  conclude 
that  similar  conditions  will  exist 
in  this  country.  When  our  men 
were  first  examined  for.  mili- 
tary service,  thousands  were  re- 
jected because  of  imperfect  feet. 
Then  America  first  realized  the 


vital  importance  of  foot  comfort. 

"The  deeper  our  men  go  into 
the  struggle,  the  greater  will  be 
America's  need  for  foot  comfort 
appliances,  not  only  for  her  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  but  also  for  her 
civilian  population  who  are  being 
forced  info  new  lines  of  industry." 

This  statement,  which  was  made 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  has 
been  borne  out  by  recent  experi- 
ences. The  company  has  a  force 
of  educators,  who  follow  up  the 
work  of  the  salesmen  by  going 
into  the  stores  and  explaining  the 
principles  of  foot  comfort  to  the 
dealer  and  his  clerks,  so  that 
they  can  talk  the  application  of 
the  Scholl  appliances  intelligently. 
Some  of  these  men  demonstrate 
in  the  stores,  helping  to  get  sales 
started  and  showing  the  dealer  the 
possibilities  of  the  line.  Others, 
however,  are  big  enough  to  de- 
serve the  description  of  lecturer, 
and  they  have  been  successful  in 
enlisting  the  interest  of  the  big 
industrial  corporations.  which 
have  seen  the  value  of  having 
their  employees  learn  how  to  take 
care  of  their  feet. 

One  of  the  lecturers  of  the  com- 
pany put  in  three  days  talking  to 
employees  of  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company  at  Dayton,  O., 
not  long  ago,  and  the  Deico  em- 
ployees in  Dayton  were  similarly 
addressed.  The  doctors  who  serve 
the  big  industries  see  in  the  prop- 
aganda a  definite  health  service 
measure,  and,  therefore,  are  glad 
to  co-operate  in  arranging  for 
talks  on  this  subject.  Of  course, 
such  a.  talk  not  only  calls  for  a 
man  above  the  average,  but  for« 
expert  knowledge  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  foot  and  the  causes  and 
prevention  of  foot  troubles. 

The  Scholl  company,  which  has 
been  in  business  for  fifteen  years, 
has  been  using  two  methods  which 
are  fairly  unique  in  promoting  the 
sale  of  its  products.  One  is  that 
they  are  distributed  only  through 
shoe  dealers,  and  the  other  is 
that  the  people  who  are  handling 
the  goods  are  made  experts,  by  a 
regular  course  of  training,  in 
"Practipedics,"  to  use  the  Scholl 
coined  word  again. 
The  company  belief  t^^j^e 
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To  MEN  who  sell: 


ONE  moment,  please,  before  you 
turn  the  page — 

Just  as  one   business   man  to 
another — what  kind  of  goods  do  you  like 

to  sell  best? 

Advertised  goods  ! 

Thanks — we  thought  that's  what  you 

would  say! 

Advertised  goods  are  by  all  odds  the 
easiest  to  sell.  They  require  less  selling 
talk  and  fewer  motions  th^  goods  that 
come  unheralded. 

There's  Robert  Burns,  for  example. 
A  good  many  millions  of  this  modern, 
mild  Havana  are  passed  over  the  counter 
in  the  course  of  a  twelve-month. 

And  the  best  of  it  is,  Robert  Burns 
keeps  right  on  a-selling.  Robert  Burns  is  a 
transient — he' s  like  Brer  Rabbit.  He 
says  "Howdy"  and  "  'Spec'  ah  bettah  be 
gwine"— almost  in  the  same  breath. 

That  means  frequent  re-orders  and  a 
cheerful  increase  of  profits  and  good  will 
— good  will  founded,  if  you  please,  on 
genuine  merit  ably  publicized. 

For  Robert  Burns  is  a  great  believer  in 
publicity— and  plenty  of  it !  His  own 
true  story,  backed  up  by  his  'picture" 
in  publications  of  national  circulation, 
makes  him  ace-high  with  men  who  relish 
prime  Havana— prefer  it  mild. 

General  Cigar  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 


ROBT.  BURNS 
{Longfelloni)  ISc. 


HAVE  YOU  TRIED  ONE  LATELY? 

Hosled  by 
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shoe  dealer  is  &e  logical  man  to 
sell  foot  comfort  appliances,  and 
that  they  can  be  sold  at  the  time 
new  shoes  are  being  bought.  Fur- 
thermore, by  restricting  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  goods  to  shoe- 
men,  the  company  won  a  loyalty 
and  enthusiastic  support  which  it 
does  not  believe  could  have  been 
developed  had  the  appliances 
been  sold  to  any  class  of  retailers 
who  might  have  been  willing  to 
put  them  into  stock. 

This  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  success  of  "Foot  Comfort 
Week,"  which  has  now  become  an 
annual  institution,  the  second  hav- 
ing been  observed  with  great  suc- 
cess June  17  to  22  of  this  year. 
The  company  has  17,000  dealers, 
and  used  12,000  sets  of  window 
trims,  so  that  it  is  evident  that 
most  of  them  made  a  feature  of 
the  week  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  putting  on  a  Foot  Comfort 
display.  In  addition  thousands  of 
lines  of  newspaper  space  were 
purchased  by  dealers  on  their  own 
accounts  to  advertise  the  feature, 
while  letters  have  poured  in  ever 
since  the  event  telling  the  com- 
pany of  the  great  success  which 
accompanied  the  observance  this 
year. 

Interest  in  foot  comfort  appli- 
ances on  the  part  of  the  public 
has  apparently  been  noted  by 
even  those  dealers  who  have  been 
somewhat  skeptical  heretofore, 
and  who  have  hesitated  to  make 
much  of  a  feature  of  the  Scholl 
line,  because  they  feared  that  it 
might  be  considered  undignified. 
The  biggest  stores  in  the  country 
are  now  giving  it  prominence, 
and  the  large  department  stores 
with  shoe  sections  of  note,  such 
as  Mandel  Bros.,  of  Chicago,  are 
giving  the  Scholl  appliances  a  lot 
of  attention. 

The  manufacturers  are  urging 
dealers  to  consider  the  develop- 
ment of  a  foot  comfort  depart- 
ment as  a  matter  of  prestige  and 
service  to  the  public,  pointing  out 
that  such  a  feature  is  bound  to 
pull  people  into  the  store  who 
could  not  be  attracted  by  ordinary 
advertising  of  the  staple  lines  of 
merchandise.  The  dealer  is  also 
impressed    with    the    benefit  of 


having  his  clerks  trained  hy  the 
company. 

The  American .  School  of  Prac- 
tipedics  is  run  along  standard 
educational  lines :  that  is,  the 
student  is  regularly  enrolled  and 
takes  a  course  of  instruction  that 
covers  all  branches  of  the  sub- 
ject. When  the  course  is  com- 
pleted he  is  given  a  certificate, 
which  is  handsomely  engraved, 
and  is  made  to  feel  the  importance 
of  the  work  which  he  has  been 
through. 

This  year  for  the  first  time  the 
school  has  operated  directly  as 
well  as  through  correspondence, 
to  which  it  was  formerly  re- 
stricted. Now,  when  the  occasion 
justifies  it,  the  school,  with  its  in- 
structors, supplies,  charts,  etc.,  is 
taken  to  the  store  or  commercial 
institution  which  desires  to  have 
the  course  presented,  and  the  in- 
struction is  given  there.  But  the 
correspondence  plan  continues  to 
enroll  many  shoe  clerks,  and  to 
impress  them  with  the  importance 
of  practipedics,  as  well  as .  the 
value  of  featuring  Scholl  foot 
comfort  appliances. 

Interest  on  the  part  of  dealers 
and  their  salesmen  is  also  stimu- 
lated by  occasional  prizes.  Dur- 
ing Foot  Comfort  week  the  com- 
pany offered  $1,000  in  prizes  for 
the  best  window  displays  which 
were  put  on  at  thit  time.  Many 
of  the  dealers,  as  indicated  by  the 
photos  which  have  been  submitted, 
were  not  content  to  use  the  stock 
material  supplied  by  the  company, 
but  had  expensive  backgrounds 
painted  by  means  of  which  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  proper 
treatment  of  the  foot.  E,  G. 
Cisle,  advertising  manager,  said 
that  these  cost  $25  or  more  in 
nunierous  instances. 

This  year's  advertising  cam- 
paign is  the  most  elaborate  which 
the  company  has  ever  run.  Full 
pages  in  national  mediums  have 
been  used,  these  being  followed 
by  smaller  advertisements.  Pages 
and  double  page  spreads  in  the 
business  papers  have  developed 
trade  interest  in  the  company's 
products  in  connection  with  tine 
national  advertising  Jn  heh^f  of 
the  distributor&iedbyVjOOgle 
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For  82  Consecutive  Months 

The  World-Herald  has  published  each  month  more  clean 
paid  advertising  from  Omaha  rnerchants  than  any  other 
Omaha  paper.  And  for  fourteen  years  the  World-Herald  has 
published  each  year  more  paid  want  ads  than  the  other  Omaha 

papers  combined. 

And  our  local  and  want  ad  rates  average  much  higher  than 
the  other  Omaha  papers.  No  advertiser  knows  the  produc- 
tive, pulling  power  of  a  newspaper  better  than  the  local 
merchants  and  the  want  ad  public  Their  endorsement  (at 
the  highest  rates)  is  positive  proof. 

Here's  the  amount  of  news  and  advertising  published  by 
the  three  Omaha  papers  in  the  first  ten  months  of  1918 
(Columns  of  294  lines)  : 

•  Columns  oT  Medical, 
Columns  of  Columns  ot      Questionable  Elnanetal. 

News  Matter       Clean  Paid  Ads.        Oil  Stodts,  etc 

World-Herald   .......  20,865.3      20,986.4  None 

Second  Paper   18,306.0      15,423.1  1,221.8 

Third  Paper    17,864.5      14,888.3  2,125.8 

(*The  World-Herald  does  not  accept  any  medical,  oil  stock  or  questionable  finan- 
cial advertising.) 

The  World-Herald  has  the  largest  city,  largest  suburban  and 
largest  total  circulation  of  any  Omaha  paper,  Daily  and 
Sunday. 

October,  1918,  circiilation— Daily  83,661,  Sunday  69,836. 

Our  Service  Department,  capably  managed,  is  at  the  dis- 
posal of  national  advertisers. 


0*MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc.,  Representatives 
New  York  City — Chicago 
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Peace  Plans 


You  are  ffoing  to  work  in  a  brand  new  world. 
Many  Sales  and  Advertising  traditions  have 

already  gone  to  pot.  For  several  years  busi- 
ness has  been  largely  accidental,  but  the  indus- 
tries that  will  succeed  in  the  future  are  not 
now  depending  on  accidents — even  prosper- 
ous accidents.  The  main  safeguards  for  pro- 
duction and  profits  after  this  are  Sales  and 
Advertising  Plans  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
resourceful  and  accurate. command  and  use  of 
Facts. 
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The  Lees  Company  is  a  serious  organization 
of  experienced  men.  It  knows  chemistry  as 
well  as  commerce ;  metallurgy  as  well  as  mer- 
chandising; science  in  general  as  well  as  sell- 
ing in  general;  art  as  well  as  advertising;  his- 
tory as  well  as  human  nature.  It  accepts 
only  A I  accounts  and  prefers  clients  within 
two  hundred  miles  of  Cleveland.  Only  one 
account  of  a  kind,  and  to  each  account  the 
most  scientific,  intimate,  constructive  and  high 
grade  type  of  service. 


Jr.  1, 
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PROPAGANDA!! 

CD.  The  same  insidious  influences  that  portrayed  Ameri- 
cans to  Europeans — particularly  to  the  French — as  either 

semi-savages  or  money  grubbers,  represented  the  French 
to  Americans  as  frivolous,  inconsequential  and  immoral. 

(E;  For  more  than  a  year  THE  NEW  FRANCE  has  held 
up  the  mirror  of  Truth,  and  has  been  a  strong  factor  in 
promoting  cordial  understanding  and  closer  social  and 
business  relations  between  the  great  Sister  Republics. 

d;  THE  NEW  FRANCE  is  proud  of  its  steadily  increas- 
ing circulation  among  people  of  influence,  who  direct  and 
control  the  important  phases  of  Franco-American  affairs 
in  business, — literature, — art, — and  ethics. 

(D,  If  you  have  a  product  or  a  service  that  appeals  to  this 
desirable  element,  advertise  it  in  our  pages. 

XD.  Your  patronage  will  also  support  and  extend  the  work 
we  are  doing  to  offset  former  adverse  propaganda  and  to 
promote  Franco-American  relations. 

1 

(B;  Order  your  insertions  through  your  own  agent,  or 
from 

The  New  France,  Inc. 

220  West  Forty-Second  Street 
New  York  City 

Teleplione:  Bryant  5606 
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Food  Administration  SHowing  Mer- 
chants on  Which  Side  Their 
Bread  Is  Buttered 

Rulings  That  Teach  Better  Accounting  and  Show  Value  of  Rapid 

Turnovers 


WHEN  reports  became  current 
,  recently  that,  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration had  worked  out  a 
system  of  cost  accounting  for 
food  merchants,  many  national  ad- 
vertisers doubtless  welcomed  the 
news.  Manufacturers  know  that 
if  retailers  would  keep  accurate 
accounts  they  would  become  bet- 
ter merchants  and  would  soon 
learn  to  appreciate  that  profits  lie 
in  quick  turnovers  and  that  adver- 
tising is  the  force  that  causes  the 
quick  turns. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  re- 
port that  the  Food  Administration 
has  perfected  a  model  cost  keep- 
ing formula  is  incorrect.  In  one 
or  two  instances — in  Iowa  for 
example — State  Food  Administra- 
tions have  tried  on  their  own  in- 
itiative to  get  retailers  to  standard- 
ize their  systems  of  bookkeeping 
but  nothing  has  been  done  na- 
tionally. Indirectly,  though,  some 
of  the  work  of  Mr.  Hoover's  de- 
partment tends  to  make  for  better 
retail  accounting. 

The  Food  Administration  execu- 
tives appreciate  that  small  retail 
stores  need  adequate  records. 
They  realize  that  the  average 
storekeeper  has  no  accurate  idea 
of  what  it  costs  him  to  do  business 
or  what  his  turnover  is.  They 
concede  that  many  business  men 
would  get  a  shock  were  they  to 
learn  how  many  merchaiits  do  not 
pretend  to  keep  books  at  all.  But 
realizing  all  this  they  insist  that 
more  simple  systems  of  cost  ac- 
counting will  have  to  be  devised 
before  any  large  proportion  of 
our  merchants  can  be  interested  in 
the  subject. 

One  of  the  leading  officials  of 
the  Food  Administration,  a  man 
who  has  had  twenty-five  years' 
experience  as  a  wholesale  grocer, 
and  who  was  a  retailer  before  he 
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entered  the  wholesale  field,  came 
back  to  Washingtoli  pretty  much 
disgusted  from  the  Iowa  conven- 
tion where  the  above-mentioned 
cost  accounting  system,  was  dem- 
onstrated. Though  this  system 
was  formally  endorsed  at  the  Iowa 
meeting,  this  official  tells  Printers' 
Ink  that  in  his  opinion  the  system 
is  so  complicated  that  not  one 
small  merchant  in  a  hundred  can 
grasp  it.  Even  if  he  could  master 
it  the  average  small  tradesman 
would  find  that  the  operation  of 
this  system  would  cost  him  too 
much  to  keep  it.  However,  liiis 
man  says  that  there  is  such  wide- 
spread interest  in  the  matter  that 
he  hopes  it  will  be  possible  yet 
to  devise  a  fool-proof  cost  ac- 
coimting  system  for  the  small 
stores  of  the  country. 

MAY  RECOMMEND  COST  FINDING 
SYSTEM 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  had  eloquent  proof  in  its  re- 
cent economic  surveys  and  cost  of 
production  investigations  of  the 
need  for  better  accounting  meth- 
ods among  small  retailers  and  to 
some  extent  among  jobbers.  In 
its  current  investigation  of  the 
prices  and  profits  on  farm-operat- 
ing equipment  the  Trade  Commis- 
sion has  had  need  of  the  co-opera- 
tion of  a  picked  list  of  from  100 
to  200  agricultural  implement  deal- 
ers who  are  capable  of  furnishing 
accurate,  information  in  regard  to 
the  cost  of  doing  business  at  re- 
tail. It  turned  out  not  to  be  easy 
to  select  from  the  thousands  of 
implement  dealers  in  this  country, 
merchants  who  could  qualify.  As 
a  result  the  Trade  Commig.'iion  may 
recommend  some  standard  system 
of  cost  accounting  in  this  field. 

Though  the  Food  Administra- 
tion has  no  model  cost  keeping 
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system  to  offer  it  has  lately  started 
several  other  activities  that  may 
indirectly  push  the  retail  food 
merchants  steadily  toward  the  ob- 
jective of  scientific  storekeeping. 
.  It  first  applied  this  pressure  when 
it  introduced  the  Federal  licensing 
system  which  has  already  been  de- 
scribed in  Printers'  Ink.  To  be 
sure,  that  system  is  applicable  only 
to  retailers  who  do  a  business  of 
$100,000  per  year.  As  a  matter 
of  necessity  every  merchant  who 
■  must  render  the  periodical  reports 
required  by  the  Food  Administra- 
tion is  obliged  to  keep  accurate 
records.  This  is  also  true  in  a 
lesser  -degree  of  the  small  mer- 
chant who  must  keep  a  record  of 
his  sugar  sales. 

Much  more  potent,  however,  as 
a  factor  in  the  situation,  is  the 
lately  expanded  "price  interpreta- 
tion" work  of  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration which  has  grown  out  of 
the  determination  to  have_  "fair 
prices"  in  every  county  in  the 
country.  This,  indeed,  is  the  sys- 
tem that  gave  rise  to  the  rumor 
that  the  Administration  has  adopt- 
ed a  uniform  system  of  cost  ac- 
counting. As  an  educational  force  ' 
in  retail  circles  it  will  probably 
serve- almost  the  same  purpose. 

At  least  the  retail  grocers  who 
serve  with  the  wholesalers  in  every 
county  on  what  are  known  as  the 
local  Price  ,  Interpreting  Boards 
must  inevitably  have  thrust  upon 
them  the  necessity  for  closer  study 
of -turnover,  prices  and  profits, 
it  has  been  recommended  that  on 
each  of  these  local  Boards  there 
shall  be  representatives  of  the 
small  stores  as  well  as  the  larger 
establishments  and ,  that  both 
"Cash  and  Carry"  stores  and 
"Credit  and  Delivery"  stores  shall 
have  spokesmen  in  the  councils. 
The  mere  fact  that  comparisons 
will  thus  be  made  between  the  two 
.  systems  of  retail  merchandising 
'  as  to  cost  and  turnover  differen- 
tials oi^ht  'to  benefit  the  merchants 
participating.  Many  merchants 
will  also  doubtless  gain  pointers 
from  the  list  of  profits  and.  per- 
centages which  the  Distribution 
Division  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion is  sending  out  as  a  guide  to 
distributors  in  fixing  their  prices.. 


This  division  is  now  giving  con- 
fidentially explicit  directions  as 
to  how  selling  prices  should  be 
arrived  at  on  all  classes  of  staples. 

While  not  all  business  men  are  . 
in  sympathy  with  the  principle, 
there  is  no  question  that  the  in- 
sistence of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion that  selling  prices  shall  in  all 
instances  be  based  on  cost  is  an 
influence  toward  better  account- 
ing. Special  Rule  1  governing 
wholesalers  and  retailers  of  va- 
rious food  products  is  :  "The  H-  , 
censee  shall  sell  the  food  com- 
modities at  not  more  than  a  rea- 
sonable advance  over  the  actual 
purchase  price  of  the  particular 
goods  sold,  without  regard  to  the 
market  or  replacement  value  at 
the  time  of  such  sale." 

In  connection  with  this  part  of 
price  interpretation  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration has  developed  what 
is  known  as  an  "averaging  sys- 
tem," which  may  serve  as  one 
more  influence  to  turn  a  mer- 
chant's thoughts  to  consistent  and 
habitual  cost  keeping.  This  averag- 
ing system  is  but  a  modification  of 
the  plan  prescribed  by  Rule  _  1 
(above  quoted)  in  that  it  permits 
a  merchant  to  sell  "at  not  more  than 
a  reasonable  advance  over  the  aver- 
age purchase  price  of  all  lots  of 
the  same  grade  and  size  of  the 
same  commodity  in  his  possession 
or  invoiced  to  him."  In  using  this 
system  a  merchant  under  the  jur- 
isdiction of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion is  required  to  keep  a  record 
of  the  manner  in  which  his  aver- 
ages have  been  arrived  at.  In 
some  instances  the  "Food  Admin- 
istration has  suggested  maximum 
margins  on  sales  by  wholesalers 
to  retailers  and  these  -margins 
which  are  declared  to  be  ample  to 
include  all  carrying  charges  range, 
in  the  case  of  representative  items 
such  as  canned  goods,  evaporated 
mill^  etc.,  from  eight  to  fifteen 
per  cent 

All  of  these  different  influences 
are  bound  to  have  some  effect. 
Even  if  only  a  few  hundred  mer- 
chants learn  to  be  better  account- 
ants, all  the  effort  would  be  worth 
while.  Get  a  retailer  started  right 
and  there  is  no  telling  how  far  he 
will  go.  .  /^->  1 
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CHRISTMAS 

AND 

VICTORY  i 

December  25,  1918,  >vill  be  the 

most  memorable  Christmas  \ 

observance  in   the  history  of  \ 

Christendom,  I 

Will  you  commence  now  to  pre- 
pare for  the  business  revival 
following  peace  and  lead  the  ; 
van,  or  will .  you  lie  dormant 
and  let  the  other  fellow  lead? 

TOWN  ^COUNTRY 

CHRISTMAS  ISSUE  ; 

Publication  Date  Dec.  10       Closing  Date  Dec.  1 
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A  Church  Paper  That 
Is  Something  More 

With  its  100  years  of  leadership,  The 

Churchman  holds  an  assured  position  in  the 
fore-front  of  all  denominational  weeklies. 

The  Churchman,  while  representing  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  is  a  'notable 
example  of  a  denominational  publication  that 
is  not  solely  denominational.  There  are  three 
editorial  divisions  of  the  paper:  the  editorial 
pages  of  its  brilliant  Editor,  Rev.  William 
Austin  Smith,  the  contributed  articles  written 
by  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  Church,  and 
out  of  it,  and  the  news  department  covering 
the  whole  news  scope  of  the  Church.  Any 
one  of  these  single  departments  justifies  the 
subscription  price  of  $3.50  per  year,  the  high- 
est subscription  price  of  any  religious  weekly 
in  America. 

The  Churchman  is  essentially  a  class  paper 
as  its  readers  are,  without  exception,  well-to- 
do  educated  people.  It  stands  for  an  impres- 
sive investment  not  only  in  Church  property, 
but  in  private  property  as  well,  and  its  readers 
are  strongly  responsive  to  its  voice. 

Every  kind  of  advertising  of  the  better 
class,  such  as  resorts,  financial  institutions, 
publishers'  business,  the  better  class  of  cloth- 
ing, food  products  and  household  supplies 
will  secure  through  The  Churchman  real 
purchasing  power  at  an  exceedingly  low  rela- 
tive cost. 

THE  CHURCHMAN 

381  Fourth  Ave.  .   ,       New  York 

..     ,  .    ■- "  iiuMuuu.Goo^lo( 
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All  Nations 
Agree  to  Accept  "Made 
in  U.  S.  A." 


Mark  of  Idfptification  Has  Been 
Objected  to  in  Some  Quarters, 
as  Tending  to  Confusion — Ceylon 
and  India  Now  Fall  in  Line  and 
Make  Phrase  Unaaimously  Ac- 
ceptable 


THE  last  obstacle  seems  to 
have  been  removed  to  the  use 

of  the  inscription  "Made  in  U.  S. 
A."  on  articles  of  manufacture 
produced  in  the  United  States. 
All  nations  have  finally  agreed  to 
accept  this  designation  of  origin 
as  indicating  the  North  American 
republic  as  the  source  of  articles 
so  labeled.  That  "U.  S.  A."  thus 
used  could  mean  anything  else — 
unless,  by  some  far-fetched  mis- 
construction, it  was  interpreted  to 
signify  United  States  Army — 
may  be  inconceivable  to  many 
business  men.  But  the  meaning 
has  not  been  so  clear  in  some 
quarters  abroad  as  it  has  been 
here  at  home,  and  trade  plans 
have  been  held  up  in  consequence. 

For  more  than  two  years  past 
the  officials  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  at  Washington  have 
been  carrying  on  international 
negotiations  with  the  object  of 
establishing  one  and  only  one 
meaning  for  "U.  S.  A."  as  ap- 
plied in  commerce.  They  have 
redoubled  their  efforts  since  it 
was  decided  a  few  weeks  ago 
that  it  was  impolitic  to  press  the 
Bureau's  movement  for  a  national 
trade-mark  and  that  instead  an 
effort  would  be  made  to  rally  all 
business  interests  to  the  use  of 
the  plain-type  description  "Made 
in  U.  S.  A."  Complete  success 
came  but  recently  with  the  capi- 
tulation of  the  Governments  of 
India  and  Ceylon  and  their  ex- 
pression of  willingness  to  accept 
goods  marked  "Made  in  U.  S.  A." 

Objection  to  "Made  in  U.  S. 
A."  which  has  come  from  customs 
officers  in  the  Far  East  and  else- 
where has  been  based  on  the  con- 
tention that  the  initials  involved, 
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EXPORT  TRADE! 

INDIA 

"PUNCH"  COVERS 

the 

WHOLE  GROUND 
ADMIRABLY 

OWING  to  Government 
restrictions  in  the  home 
trade,  an  important  firm  of 
advertisers  in  "PUNCH" 
were  seeking  colonial  and 
foreign  expansion. 

The  question  of  media  for 
India  naturally  came  under 
review.  It  was  decided  to 
obtain  first-hand  information 
from  merchants  in  India. 

As  the  result  of  careful  investiga- 
tion, it  was  concluded  that  for  hi|h- 
priced  goods  "PUNCH"  would 
cover  the  whole  ground  admirably. 
And  this  conclusion  was  proved  by 
results  to  be  pre-eminently  correct. 
You— if  yoa  would  seek  the  patron- 
age of  Britons  at  home  or  scattered 
far  the  wide  world  over—  can  choose 
no  better  medium  to  reach  them 
than  "PUNCH,"  with  its  uni- 
versal circulation  and  its  strictly 
high-class  public. 

ROY  v.  SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement  Maoager,  "Punch"  - 
10  Bouverie  Street, 
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JUNIOR 
VISE  VISE 
SIGNAL  SIGNAL 


Junior 
Vise  Signals 

are  like  regular  Vise 
Signals  (the  large 
ones)  only  handier, 
if  possible. 

Vise  Signals  are  made  in  12  colors; 
each  color  stands  for  a  certain  detail 
in  file  or  card  index  and  "flags" 
you  on  the  minute  when  that  detail 
comes  up.  Junior  Signals  are  smaller; 
they  can  be  used  sei^arately  or  in 
conjunction  with' the  big  ones.  As  to 
adaptability— Junior  Signals  are  good 
everywhere,  for  everything.  Splendid 
for  instant  information  on  any  detail 
yoi*  want  to  know  ahovt.  Big  business 
(small,  too)  knows  Junior  Signals. 
Make  a  short  try  for  a  long-felt  want — 
we  will  gladly  send  free  samples. 


CO 


Vise  Clips 

— they're  dependatile.  Theg 
get  a  steely  Erip  on  psnera 
and  hold  on.  They  don't 
"work  up"  or  work  loose,  or 
work  around  anywhere;  they 
Just  WOBK.  The  patent 
tongue  prevents  papera  slip- 
ping In  either  direction ;  In- 
stantly put  on;  In  three 
nantsd  sizes;  cut  shom  me- 
dium slse;  tow  Io<ric  well  (m 
your  itaUonery.  Hm,  2 

Samples  of  the  actual  thing  will  cost 
you   nothing.     Why  not  try   them  ? 

GEORGES. GRAFF  COMPANY 

294  Waslungton  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mfrs.  of  Time-saving  Office  Dc.nces 


if  not  misleading,  might  readily 
be  misconstrued.  It  was  argued 
on  the  one  hand  that  U.  S.  A. 
stands  for  United  States  of  Aus- 
tralia and  for  Union  of  South 
Africa  just  as  logically  as  for 
United  States  of  America,  and 
officials  of  the  British  Empire 
were  naturally  inclined  to  lean 
backward  to  protect  the  colonial 
dominions  from  any  mix-up  to 
the  possible  disadvantage  of  their 
traders.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  urged  that  this  country  had 
no  right  to  monopolize  the  ab- 
breviation mentioned  because 
Mexico  might  with  equal  pro- 
priety make  use  of  the  same  desig- 
nation. 

Such  objections  may  appear  to 
be  of  the  hair-splitting  ^pe,  but 
months  of  correspondence  and 
negotiation  have  been  required  to 
clear  them  away  and  give  ex- 
porters of  this  country  clear  title 
to  the  slogan,  the  use  of  which 
has  already  become  a  habit  with 
many  firms.  Final  clearing  of  the 
atmosphere  has  corae  with  a  for- 
mal ruling  by  the  principal  col- 
lector of  customs  at  Colombo, 
Ceylon,  that  in  future  the  mark- 
ing of  American  goods  with  the 
words  "Made  in  U.  S.  A."  will 
be  accepted  as  a  suiHcient  counter 
indication  of  the  country  of 
origin  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Ceylon  Merchandise  Marks  Ordi- 
nance. 

However,  although  India  and 
Ceylon  have  agreed  to  accept 
"Made  in  U.  S.  A."  instead  of  an 
inscription  more  detailed  in  speci- 
fication, the  officials  in  these 
countries  have,  in  their  late  rul- 
ings, taken  occasion  again  to 
emphasize  the  necessity  of  mark- 
ing all  American  goods  with 
definite  indication  of  the  country 
of  production  or  manufacture  in 
letters  as  large  as  any  iti  the 
trade  description  or  mark  and  re- 
peated wherever  such  words  or 
marks  occur.  That  such  marking 
is  obligatory  in  thesd!  markets  is, 
however,  only  additional  argu- 
ment for  the  recommendation  of 
the  Commerce  Bureau  that  the 
words  "Made  in  U.  S.  A."  be 
placed  on  all  export  goods  what- 
ever the  destination. 
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A  Statement 

Brest,  France,  November  8. 
Rear-Admiral  Henry  B.  Wilson,  U.  S.  N.,  Comman- 
der of  the  American  forces  in  French  waters,  today 
made  the  following  statement  for  the  information  of 
United  Press  editors : 

"The  statement  of  the  United  Press  rela- 
tive to  the  signing  of  the  armistice  was 
made  public  from  my  office  on  the  basis 
of  what  appeared  to  be  official  and  au- 
thoritative information. 

"I  am  in  a  position  to  know  that  the 
United  Press  and  its  representative  acted 
in  perfect  good  faith,  and  that  the  prema- 
ture announcement  was  the  result  of  an 
error,  for  which  the  agency  was  in  no 
wise  responsible." 

UNITED  PRESS 
ASSOCIATIONS 

GENERAL  OFFICES  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Here  is  a 
Suggestion 
to 
Media 
Managers! 


W'"  HO  knows  but  that  one  of  these  days  a  dental 
manufacturer  or  a  dentifrice  manufacturer 
will  seek  information  from  you  regarding  reaching 
the  dental  profession? 

As  a  measure  of  preparedness,  why  not  send  along 
a  request  for  data  for  your  files? 

ORAL  HYGIENE  Is  regarded  by  dental  adver- 
tisers as  the  foremost  medium  in  the  field. 

Its  advertising  rate  per  page  is  highest. 

But  its  advertising  rate  per  thousand  dentists 
reached  is  lowest. 

ORAL  HYGIENE  is  rather  a  remarkable  pub- 

hcation. 

Full  and  complete  information  upon  request! 
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Advertising  and  Non-Essentials 

II. — The  Former  Cannot  Be  Classed  As  a  Superfluous  Appendage  of 

Business 

By  E.  T.  Gundlach 


iContinned  from  last  vieek's  issue") 

IF  printers'  ink  is  an  essential 
for  essential  Government  work, 
what  shall  we  say  of  print- 
ers' ink  used  by  individuals 
for  their  individual  projects  ? 
The  question  before  Government 
officials  can  be  but  one:  is  that 
individual's  project  worth  while? 
Is  the  thing  that  he  wants  to  ad- 
vertise or  is  the  thought  he  is 
spreading  worth  while  during 
•war-time  ? 

The  project  advertised  may  re- 
fer to  a  thought,  e.  g.,  how  to 
manage  your  diet  economically, 
or  the  purpose  of  the  advertise- 
ment may  be  particularly  to  in- 
cite action  by  the  purchase  of 
this,  that,  or  the  other  article. 
WTiatever  may  be  the  project,  ad- 
vertising is  one  means  to  the 
end.  If  the  project  is  being  sup- 
pressed, then  of  course  auto- 
matically that  much  advertising 
stops  and  we  have  no  problem  to 
consider.  But  if  the  project  is  to 
be  supported,  then  advertising  is 
economy,  i.  e.,  represents  .a  direct 
saving,  if  it  is  the  cheapest  means 
to  aid  that  project. 

From  the  purely  economic  side, 
the  value  of  any  particular  adver- 
tisement must  be  measured  by  its 
cost  as  against  the  cost  .of  any 
other  means,  i,  e.,  other  form  of 
salesmanship. 

There  is  no  doubt  waste  In  bad 
advertising  and  there  is  waste  in 
bad  salesmanship.  But  a  good 
salesman  makes  four  calls,  five 
calls,  ten  calls,  and  he  sells  on 
the  fifth  or  the  eleventh  call.  We 
do  not,  therefore,  say  that  his 
time  on  the  other  calls  has  been 
wasted.  A  magazine  or  a  news- 
paper reaches  a  great  many 
readers  who  do  not  see  the  an- 
nouncement or  who  would  not  be 
interested.  It  does  not  follow 
that  this  is  waste  circulation. 

The  simplest  test  of  each  ad- 
vertisement is,  does  it  psy  the 


advertiser  who  put  up  his  money? 
If  it  does,  it  is  evident  that  this 
form  of  salesmanship  must  have 
cost  the  business  man  less  (hence 
it  was  more  economical  to  so- 
ciety) than  some  other  form  of 
salesmanship.  If  it  was  not,  then 
the  adveitiser  spent  money  heed-: 
lessly,  and  the  advertising  really 
did  not  pay,  relatively  speaking. 

Unless,  indeed,  we  are  wilKng 
to  assume  that  men  have  gone  on 
for  years  wasting  their  money  on 
advertising  and  yet  building  big 
businesses,  while  competitors  had 
better  and  cheaper  means  of 
building,  unless  we  would  assume 
this,  we  are  forced  to  this  conclu- 
sion: The  bulk  of  all  advertising 
must  represent  a  national  saving 
in  the  ultimate  expense  of  com-- 
petitive  selling.* 


COMPETITIVE 


SALESMANSHIP 
DUCED 


In  these  war  times  it  may  be- 
come necessary,  in  fact  it  has  al- 
ready become  advisable,  to  cut 
down  competitive  salesmanship. 
Traveling  representatives  have 
been  reduced  in  number  by  busi- 
ness men  because  they  are  un- 
able to  fill  more  orders.  In  the 
same  way  advertising  has  been 
curtailed.  (Though  the  question 
arises  whether  this  is  wise  from 
the  individual  business  man's  point 
of  view,  in  many  instances  at 
least,  since  the  effects  of  advertis- 
ing are  more  far-reaching  and 
endure  over  an  incomparably  lon- 
ger period  than  a  salesman's  call.) 

But  salesmanship  as  a  whole 

*  The  individual  advertiser  is  fortu- 
nate that  as  yet  no  restrictions  force 
him  to  spend  80  cents  for  circular  mat- 
ter where  7  cents  invested  in  circular 
matter  and  newspaper  or  magazine 
space  will  buy  the  same  result.  It  is 
to  be  aBsuffled  that  if  he  is  spendine 
$100,000  a  year  in  advertisinK  that  rep- 
resents so  much  money  saved  in  sales- 
men, if  not  he  presumably  would  be 
spending 'more  on  salesmen  and  le»  on 
adverttsiDK. 
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has  not  been  abandoned  by  the 
business  world,  nor  do  we  know 
of  any  plans  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  put  an  end  to  all 
traveling  representatives. 

Some  day  competitive  methods 
may  be  regarded  as  wasteful ;  the 
world  may  resolve  itself  into  a 
pure  communism.  We  may  get 
institutions  such  as  are  outlined 
in  Bellamy's  "Looking  Back- 
ward." But  as  yet  the  competi- 
tive system  is  not  dead.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  communists 
advertising  is  a  waste,  of  course; 
because  every  kind  of  competitive 
salesmanship  is  a  waste.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  business 
man  who  believes  in  some  system 
other  than  communism,  only  poor 
advertising  is  wasteful;  while  the 
very  fact  that  an  advertisement  is 
proBtable  is  absolute  evidence 
that  it  represents  salesmanship- 
economy. 

'  It  seems,  therefore,  quite  illog- 
ical and,  as  I  stated  above,  eo  ipso 
paradoxical  to  raise  the  question 
as  to  whether  advertising  aS  such 
is  a  non-essential.  The  question 
is  iheaningless  outside  of  an  ar- 
gument for  a  communistic  state. 
Or  when  in  war  time,  all  sales- 
manship is  to  be  eliminated,  then 
advertising,  too,  may  be  grouped 
as  a  "non-essential"  means  to 
production.  If  the  war  lasts  less 
than  twenty-five"  years  we  shall 
presumably  not  reach  that  di- 
lemma. 

Until  then 'the  real  questions 
are:  How  shall  we  advertise,  and 
what  are  the  things  that  should 
be  advertised,  and  what  are  the 
things  that  should  not  be'. 

government's  theiyt  campaigns 

These  questions  bring  us  face 
to  ^face  with  the  Government's 
policies  regarding  thrift  and 
maximum  production.  We  are 
told  on  the  one  hand  that  the 
people  must  save;  thrift  is  being 
preached  as  a  patriotic  duty.  We 
are  told  on  the  other  hand  that 
labor  must  be  diverted  to  essen- 
tials, to  war  industries,  to  maxi- 
mum production  along  lines  most 
needed. 

■These  two  statements  are  two 
sides  of   the   same  proposition. 


The  object,  in  final  analysis  the 
only  real  object  as  a  war  measure 
at  least,  of  the  entire  campaign 
for  thrift,  is  the  diversion  of  la- 
bor from  less  essential  to  essen- 
tial industry.  As  long  as  there 
-is  a  great  demand"  for  some  Inx- 
ury,  labor  would  be  found  to  pro- 
duce that  luxury  and  it  is  feared 
that  production  of  essentials 
would  then  be  hampered ;  i.  e., 
provided  labor  and  material  for 
primary  essentials  were  not  given 
full  priority. 

Regulating  the  countrys  prod- 
ucts within  the  last  few  months, 
specifically  within  the  last  few 
weeks,  the  Government  is  tackling 
this  problem  not  so  much  in 
preaching  thrift  but  more  directly 
from  the  other  side.  Government 
regulations  regarding  priorities  on 
material  are  being  systematized  so 
that  production  can  proceed  ir- 
respective of  whimsical  demands. 
War  needs  come  first  and  other 
real  needs  of  the  country  next. 

REGULATIOlJ  OF  LABOR 

Then,  besides,  we  now  wil!  have 
more  and  more  regulation  of  la- 
bor supplies,  that  is,  by  voluntary 
co-operation  of  labor,  so  that  em- 
ployers will  find  it  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  secure  labor  away 
from  needed  production.  Assum- 
ing this  regulation  to  be  perfect- 
ed so  that  the  needs  of  the  coun- 
try are  being  met  by  systematic 
distribution  of  material  and  labor, 
then  ail  that  is  immediatiely  sought 
by  preaching  thrift  to  individuals 
has  already  been  gained,  namely : 
production  for  the  nation's  need, 
has  been  accomplished  without  an 
artificial  effort  to  cramp  con- 
sumption. 

For  the  purpose  of  selling  War 
Saving  Stamps  and  Government 
bonds,  thrift  campaigns  must 
continue.  The  doctrine  of  sav- 
ings on  goods  and  services  must 
be  inculcated  into  the  Ameri- 
can_  people.  Within  reasonable 
limits,  there  seems  to  be  no 
known  difference  of  opinion  in 
Government  circles  on  this  point. 

Yet  we  should  not  misuse  the 
word  "thrift."  A  thrifty  farmer 
is  one  who  wastes  nothing,  who 
spends  money  freely^  to  keep  his 
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The  Power  of  the  Editorial 


THE  greatest  men  are  those  who 
mould  the  thoughts  of  other  men. 
For  centuries  the  ability  to  control  and 
direct  thought  has  been  a  familiar  theme 
of  philosophic  discussion,  and  the  power 
wielded  by  any  agency  which  can  direct 
the  thought  and  action  of  any  group 
of  men  is  a  power  of  vast  potential  pos- 
sibilities. 

For  any  publication  or  group  of  pub- 
lications to  be  able  to  direct  the  thinking 
of  any  group  of  men  there  are  certain 
factors  which  must,  of  necessity,  be 
present. 

■  1.  The  editorial  staff  must  be  not 
only  representative  of  the  class  of  men 

to  whom  they  are  talking  but  must  be 
recognized  authorities  in  their  line. 

2.  The  reader  must  have  implicit 

confidence  in  the  pubHcation,  born  of  a 
sustained  reputation  for  ability  and  ac- 
curacy. 

3.  The  editorial  contents  must  be 
clean,  with  no  trace  of  partisanship  or 
"colored"  news  or  editorials. 

These  factors  are  responsible  for  the 
undoubted  influence  every  Class  Journal 
Publication  wields  in  the  particular 
branch  of  the  industry  it  represents. 


|>U  B  H  C  ATI  O  W-S 

THE  GLASS  JOURNAL  CO. 
U.  P.  C.  Building,  New  York    Mailers  Building,  Chicago 
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is  a  ZOar^cJime  Crime 

YOUR  message,  on  poor  paper,  is  like  a  diamond 
in  the  rough.  People  do  not  recognize  its  true 
worth.  It  joins  the  criminal  procession  from  the 
mail-bag  to  the  waste-basket,  which  takes  such  pre- 
cious toll  of  American  materials,  time  and  ^rt. 

Give  your  printed  matter  an  appropriate  setting. 
Make  it  say  hardware,  if  it  advertises  hardware.  Give 
it  the  feminine  touch,  if  it  sells  something  to  women. 
It  must  look  its  message  to  get  its  message  across. 

The  right  kind  of  booklet  accomplishes  your  pur- 
pose. That  effects  conservation  all  along  the  line — 
paper,  transportation,  mails  and  man  power; 

Ask.  your  printer  or  advertising  agency  about 
Slrathrmre.  Write  us  for  our  hoo^ld  "Selective 
Mailings."   It  will  tell  you  hotv  Sirathmore 
Papers  conserve 

STRATHMORE  PAPER  CO.     Mittineague.  Mass. 


StrstAmore 

QmliiyPapgrs 
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barns  in  Order,  who  does  not  stint 
his  cattle  on  feed;  in  short,  a 
man  who  spends  liberally  for 
more  production.  That,  and  not 
miserliness,  is  thrift. 

EXTREME   IDEAS  ABOUT  THRIFT 

The  Government's  doctrine  of 
thrift  does  not  mean  necessarily 
that  all  are  agreed  in  preaching 
thrift  to  the  ultimate.  If  extreme 
ideas  were  adopted  and  really 
lived  up  to  by  the  public,  we  may 
well  question  whether  the  result- 
ant sudden  disorganization  of  so- 
ciety would  not  present  far  great- 
er evils  than  the  benefits  derived 
from  saving,  i.  e.,  from  sudden 
diversion  of  production.  Thus 
while  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  by 
refusing  to  drive  an.  auto  a  man 
releases  a  chauffeur  to  drive  a 
truck,  it  does  not  follow  that 
when  he  refuses  to  have  his  piano 
tuned  he  is  thereby  making  a 
brass  polisher  out  of  some  sixty- 
year-old  piano  tuner,* 

There  is  also  another  theory  re- 
garding this  question  of  thrift. 
Shall  we  tell  the  man  who  is 
earning  good  wages  that  every 
cent  must  be  spared?  That  he 
cannot  get  the  reward  of  his  pres- 
ent industry  in  a  certain  amojint 
of  present  amusement,  present 
extra  luxuries  ?  Since  we  want 
his  maximum  production,  will  not 
the  privilege  of  a  certain  amount 
of  immediate  luxury  be  an  added 
stimulus  for  greater  production? 
I  am  not  trying  to  answer  this 
question,  I  am  simply  stating  it. 

Advertising  men  who  raised  a 
hue  and  cry  against  the  thrift 
campaign  branded  their  own  busi- 
ness of  publicity  as  the  exponent 
of  wastefulness.  They  deliber- 
ately said :  "We  want  to  keep  on 
'stimulating  consumption'  while 
the  Government  preaches  thrift." 

Unconsciously,  perhaps,  since  all 
advertising  says  "do  buy  my 
product,"  they  felt  that  the  cry 


•  We  may  throw  aside,  of  course,  the 
often  expressed  argument  that  business 
must  go  on  if!  order  that  we  may  "make" 
money  so  that  we  may  buy  Liberty 
Bonds,  etc.,  etc.  These  arguments  are 
based  on  a  misconception  as  to  the 
functions  of  money.  They  are  based 
on  wrong  ideas  as  to  the  creation  and 
the  Gon&uhiption  of  wealt^. 


Above  Par 

THE  RICHMOND 
TIMES-DISPATCH 
continues  to  show  substantial 
circulation  gains.  The  total 
circulation  for  the  month  of 
October,  1918,  together  with 
the  gain  for  each  edition  is 
given  herewith: — 

Times-Dispatch 

DAILY  EDITION 

36,710 

Gain  10,638 

Times-Dispatch 

SUNDAY  EDITION 

53,206 

Gain  7,SS6 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  these 
totals  were  registered  in  the 
face  of  an  advance  in  the  sell- 
ing price  on  S^tember  1, 
1918,  to 

Daily  Edition  3c  per  copy 
Sunday  Edition  7c  per  copy 

Such  circulation  service  rep- 
resents a  commanding  vol- 
ume of  Home-Delivered 
Quality  producing 

"An  Advertising  Service 
Abate  Par" 


The 

TIMES^DISPATCH 

RICHMOND     -     -  Va. 
Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

special  Adverttsbielt^resenfatives 
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Pencils  and 
flannel  suits 

You  could  wear  a 
white  flannel  suit  in 
zero  weather  ^  but 
why  should  you  ? 
And  why  use  any 
pencil  other  than 
that  precisely  suited 
to  your  require- 
ments ? 


offers,  among  its  17  de- 
grees, a  pencil  that  exactly 
fits  your  individual  needs 
— a  praicil  so  responsive 
that  it  makes  a  great 
difference  in  your  work. 
17  degrees-9H  (hardest) 
to  6B  (softest);  HB  (me- 
dium) for  general  work. 

Write  Tioiv  on  your  letter 
head  for  free  full-len^k 
samples  —  also  our  grade 
chart  shonjing  the  uses  of 
the  17  degrees.  Please 
state  the  nature  of  your 
pencil  ujork  and  your 
dealer's  name. 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

Dept,.  150-J,  JerwyCity.N.  J. 
£ri»1blid>^d  1827 


"don't  buy"  was  directed  against 
thenr.  Because  they  did  not  rec- 
ognize in  their  own  minds  that 
successful  advertising  necessarily 
represents  for  each  individual  ad- 
vertiser a  saving  in  sales  expense, 
and  nothing  else. 

For  the  individual  advertiser 
this  publicity  may  stimulate  con- 
sumption of  his  goods.  (But  the 
economic  doctrine  about  "the 
blessing  of  stimulating  consump- 
tion" is  no  more  than  errant 
amateurish  nonsense.  Consump- 
tion as  a  whole  is  never  stimulated, 
it  is  only  diverted,  and  if  it  could 
be  stimulated  beyond  production, 
or  could  be  less  than  the  produc- 
tion, it  would  not  be  a  blessing. 
Advertising  never  gave  such  a 
blessing,  and  to-day  is  no  such 
bugaboo.)   "  . 

NOT  TO  CONDEMN  ADVERTISING 

Advertisers,  therefore,  need  not 
be  concerned  about  any  general 
problem  of'  consumption;  nor 
should  they  be  suspected  of  creat- 
ing anti-governmental  stimuli  to 
wastefulness.  In  chosing  their 
method  of  selling  by  means  of 
publicity,  they  find  their  restHc- 
tions  in  the  amount  they  are  al- 
lowed to  produce,  not  in  the 
method  of  sale. 

It  is  futile  to  question  an  ad- 
vertiser or  to  have  him  question 
his  own  conscience  as  long  as  his 
only  motive  in  advertising  is  to 
sell  or  to  help  his  salesmen  sell 
the  goods  which  the  Government 
regulations  enable  him  to  put  on 
the  market.  (Especially  when  we 
consider  that  the  Priority  Board 
call  no  industry  non-essential, 
recognizing  only  greater  and  lesser 
essentials  and  giving  the  war  es- 
sentials 100  per  cent  priority.) 

Hence  the  advertiser  and  the  ad- 
vertising man  can  hardly  be  exr- 
pected  to  sit  in  judgment  on  in- 
dividual pieces  of  copy,  or  gather 
opinions  as  to  whether  this,  that 
or  the  other  kind  of  advertising 
fits  in  with  thrift  ideas  and  with 
plans  for  maximum  production. 
The  fact  that  the  goods  are  pro- 
duced is  sufficient  evidence  that 
their  sale  does  not  conflict  with 
necessary  thrift.  Therefore,  in 
making  sales,  a  continuance  of 
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WttEI(ETrtEy  WOI^IV TO  MUSIC 

Rice,  tl\e  staple  food  of  the  Pt^lippines  is  planfred  to 
^  thg  twan^  oJ  the 

"D^is  is  but  one  of  the  many  unique  customs  of  the  country 

To  taH?  advantage  of  tl\e  commercial  possibilities 
of  thg  l5land5,you  must  loww  and  understand  th^ 
customs  and  f]\e  people. 

Pacific  Commercial  Company,  t1\e 
largest  enterprise  it\  tt\e  Pf^lippinjs  offers 
to  exporters  and  manufacturers  unexcelled 
facilities  for  distribution. 


its  selling  division  covers  the  Islands. 
Its  publicity  organization  reaches  nearly 
every  hgme,  using  ttye  ei^ht  principal  dialects 
of  tl\g  eountrj'  and  Chinese,  Spanisty, and  English 

Its  various  departments  carry  ai\d  distribute  food 
products, textiles, machinery,  hardware,  automoliiles 
tri}c\5,  tires,  t\ouseJ\old  goods,  paints,  sporlin0  eood^ 
5l\oe5,  furnishings  and  sundries,  toilet  arlides 
plumbing  supplies,  agricultural  implements  and  tools 

If  yours  is  a  problem  of  Philippine 
distribution  call  upon  or  write  to  the 
nearest  office  or  address  us  at 
Manila. 
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the  methods  of  individual  com- 
petition on  which  the  country 
has  thrived  are  naturally  best. 
And  the  standard  in  such  cases 
for  each  man  is  quite  simply  this ; 
"Does  the  advertising  pay  youf" 

To  Summarize ; 

Advertising  is  a  means  to  in- 
dustry not  an  industry. 

The  Government  itself  in  all 
its  departments  has  found  pub- 
licity an  essential  means  to  its 
industry  of  winning  the  war. 

This  Government  publicity, 
while  sometimes  seemingly  waste- 
ful and  not  nearly  as  economical 
as  newspaper  and  magazine  ad- 
vertising might  have  been,  has 
proven  highly  successful,  i.  e., 
profitable  in  a  saving  in  effort — 
therefore  a  saving  in  money  ex- 
pense. 

Government  officials  in  ques- 
tioning the  value  of  any  business 
advertisement  can  therefore  not 
question  the  value  of  this  means 
of  selling  but  only  the  worth- 
whileness  of  the  thing  adver- 
tised. 

In  each  individual  case  the 
fact  that  publicity  pays  the  ad- 
vertiser is  a  sufficient  test  of  its 
economy ;  otherwise  the  adver- 
tiser would  spend  less  money  by 
using  some  other  means  of  sales- 
manship. (Communistic  argu- 
ments about  the  wastefulness  of 
competitive  selling  may  be  ig- 
nored.) 

The  things  to  be  sold  are  all 
the  things  that  are  produced  un- 
der the  Government's  present 
system  of  regulating  priorities 
in  production.  Thrift  campaigns 
do  not  conflict  with  such  sales, 
and  the  simple  question  for  each 
business  man  is  this;  "Is  adver- 
tising of  MY  goods  a  profitable, 
therefore  economical,  part  of 
MY  selling  expense?" 

NOT    TO    HINDER  GOVERNMENT 

Yet  while  remaining  thus  a  free 
agent,  the  advertiser  certainly  can 
restrict  himself  by  not  interfer- 
ing with  certain  well  defined  Gov- 
ernment plans.  Those  who  live 
by  commissions  on  advertising  can 
at  their  own  sacrifice  advise  and 
encourage  curtailment  of  expendi- 


FOREIGN 
MARKET 
PROTECTION 

"Just  what  we  wanted 
to  k  n  0  w!"  wrote  a 

manufacturer  after 
reading"  L.  W.  Mida's 
pamphlet  showing  how- 
to  head  off  foreign 
good  will  pilfering 
and  piracy.  Do  you 
want  one?  It's  FREE! 

  We  co-operate  oa  a  gooi  wil] 

basis  with  attomBys,  adveitisinE 
agencies  and  others  whose  elienta 
need  trade-mark  serrlce.' 


Mida'sTrade-Mark  Bureau 

Rand-McNally  Bulding 
CHICAGO 


One-Half  Year  of 
Record  Breaking! 

The  Decembir  issue  ahowi  a 

46%  GAIN 

in  paid  display  advertising  over  Decem- 
ber a  year  ago.  This  Is  the  sixth  con- 
secutive month  to  show  an  increase  of 
over  40%.    We'd  like  Co  show  you  whyl 

EXPERIMENTER  PUBLISHING  CO. 
233  FULTON  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

tVcstei-n  URprcIpntuttrE 
J.  B.  FINUCaN,  llmrttuTd  Bide.,  Obimgo 
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tures  where-it  seems  desirable  and 
where  an  advertiser  is  already  so 
disposed.  One  might  suggest  in- 
junctions sucti  as  these: 

(1)  Do  not  undertake  advertis- 
•  ing  plans  which  involve  raising 

the  price  of  an  article  in  order  tb 
take  care  of  advertising  expendi- 
tures. Publicity  in  every  instance, 
now  more  than  ever,  should  rep- 
resent a  saving  in  sales  expendi- 
tures as  against  other  forms  of 
necessary  salesmanship. 

(2)  Do  not  run  advertising  that 
contains  insincere  baits  to  buy 
luxuries,  e.  g.,  "We'll  accept  pay- 
ment in  Liberty  Bonds,"  as  if  that 
were  patriotism.  Make  a  sincere 
business  proposition,  put  your 
"bait"  in  your  price,  in  your  of- 
fer, the  genuinely  better  proposi- 
tion. 

(3)  Do  not  run  coPy  that  gives 
the  consumer  an  "excuse"  for 
buying  on  the  ground  of  thrift. 
Let  him  spend  because  he  wants 
to  spend,  and  if  he  buys  a  luxury 
do  not  try  to  argue  him  into  the 
belief  that  he  is  buying  a  neces- 
sity or  helping  thrift.  There  is 
no  such  thing,  for  instance,  as  a 
"thrift"  automobile  merely  be- 
cause it  costs  less  than  some  other 
car. 

(4)  Do  not  advertise  to  the  ex- 
.teni  of  abnormal  enlargement  of 
advertiser's  business ;  i.  e.,  do  not 
"plunge"  on  a  "good  thing,"  a 
system  that  is  absolutely  right  for 
the  individual  in  ordinary  times. 
Avpid  this  at  least  when  it  would 
involve  distinct  additions  to  your 
fixed  capital. 

(5)  Do  not  advertise  (as  far 
as  the  proposition  permits)  ex- 
cept by  constant  "check  up"  on 
sales  to  see  how  advertising  pays 
as  you  go  along.  Do  not  use 
"white  .space"  for  publicity  but  fill 
your  space  with  your  message,  or 
use  less  space  if  only  that  is  need- 
ed, for  the  message,  By  checking 
hack  on  results  even  in  pure  pub- 
licity campaigns  the  advertiser 
will  find  this  kind  of  economy  a 
saving  to  him,  all  orthodox  theo- 
ries in  advertising  notwithstanding. 
This  method  of  checking  results 
which  is  perfectly  simple  in  mail- 
order and  local-store  advertising, 
can  be  used  to  a  great  extent  also 


in  general  publicity  campaigns, 
and  it  is  of  greatest  help  in  elim- 
inating waste  and  leakages  in  ad- 
vertising expenditures.  To  main- 
tain good  will  pubhcity  must  con- 
tinue. But  the  advertiser  who 
now  bolsters  his  good  will  at  the 
expense  of  the  tax  collector, 
spending  now  for  returns  not  next 
season,  but  five  seasons  hence,  is 
an  enemy  of  all  legitimate  adver- 
tising. 

(6)  Do  not  advertise  along 
lines  that  are  in  competition  ztfith 
the  Government's  announced  plans. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  in- 
dividual ideas  of  every  local  offi- 
cial should  serve  as  an  injunction; 
but  that  all  advertisers,  agencies 
iand  publishers  should  co-operate 
on  the  broad,  general  programmes 
announced  by  the  Government. 
For  instance,  a  particularly  typi- 
cal example  under  No.  6,  at  this 
moment,  is  certain  classified  adver- 
tising for  help  injuring  the  U.  S. 
Employment  Service.  Such  adver- 
tising is  now  largely  being  cleaned 
up;  thanks  to  co-operation  of 
those  business  men  who  are  pa- 
triotic. .(This  will  hold  true  prac- 
tically during  the  reconstruction 
period.) 

BEST   DEFENSE   FOR  ADVERTISING 

When  such  injunctions  as  these 
six — and  others  that  may  occur  to 
individual  advertisers — have  been 
observed  in  the  interests  of  the 
nation,  we  may  sincerely  proceed 
with  all  advertising  plans  as  in 
times  before  the  war,  recognizing 
that  we  are  choosing  a  "means  to 
industry"  that  has  been  tested  and 
tried  in  the  furnace  of  competition 
and  has  been  found  to  be  a  means 
of  saving  sales  expense.  We  can 
then  defend  advertising  to  the  ul- 
timate against  those  who  do  not 
understand  its  functionings. 

In  fact,  if  we  examine  the  six 
injunctions  named  above  we  find 
that  they  are  directed  mostly 
against  bait  casting,  price  boost- 
ing, gambling,  tax  dodging,  etc., 
and  not  against  REAL  ADVER- 
TISING. 

At  the  same  time  the  advertis- 
ing interests  must  look  upon  their, 
problems  not  from  the  point  of 
view  of  personal  mterests-  but 
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Highly  Trained 
Circulation  Man  Open 
for  Engagement 

To  a  magazine  publisher  who  expects  to 
sell  a  half  million  to  ten  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  advertising  space  each 
year,  a  salary  of  $10,000.00  to  $15,- 
000.00  is  a  small  investment,  if  it  buys 
the  services  of  (fee  right  Circulation 
Man — one  who  can  increase  your 
net  revenue  and  make  your  space 
easier  to  sell. 

For  a  national  advertiser  who  spends  a 

quarter  of  a  million  dollars  or  more  in  maga- 
zine advertising  each  year,  a  salary  of  even 
$25,000.00  is  a  dividend-paying  investment, 
if  it  buys  the  services  of  a  Space  Buyer  who 
knows  Circulation.    And  who  is  in  a  better 
position  to  know  and  to  weigh  circulation 
values  than  a  man  who,  for  fifteen  years,  has 
specialized  on  producing  circulation? 

The  man  you  may  be  looking  for  is  m  years 

of  age,  happily  married,  and  has  a  fifteen 
years'  record  for  making  good.on  several  raa^- 
zioes  of  large  circulation  (more  than  five  years 
in  present  position  and  with  good  and  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  desiring  to  change).  Both  ref- 
erences and_  reputation  give  him  a  character 
rating  of  "Double-A-One."    His  habits  of 
personal  thrift  avoid  extravagance  with  other 
people's  money.    But  integrity  and  ability, 
combined  with   a  valuable  promotion  ex- 
perience andsoimd  business  judgment,  are  not 
his  only  assets.  He  •possesses  the  Imagination, 
the  Enthusiasm  and  the  Persistence  to  "carry 
through-"    Straight  salary  considered,  but 
commission  and  drawing  account  preferred. 

For  confidential  interview  please  address: 

"  W,"  Box  225,  Printers'  Ink,  New  York  CUy. 

Hosted  by  Google 
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Due  to  the  energy  and  initiative  of  the 

Dayton  News  and 
Springfield  News 

Sunday  in  these  cities  has  become  an  impor- 
tant day  with  advertisers 

Local  merchants  are  getting 
,  good  results  from  Sunday  copy 

Dayton  Sunday  News  Springfield  Sunday  News 

Net  Paid  for  O  1  CAR  Net  Paid  for  11  1  7  C 
October  .  .  .    J  1  ,DUO     October  .  .  .    I  If  ^  i  O 

NEWS  LEAGUE  OF  OHIO,  DAYTON,  OHIO 

Members  A.  B.  C. 

NEW  YORK     ------     I.  A.  KLEIN.  Metropolitan  Tower 

CHICAGO    ------      JOHN  GLASS,  Peoples  Gas  BuUdlns 


Binders  for  PRINTERS'  INK 


PRINTERS'  INK  binders  will 
hold  an  average  of  ten  copies 
each.  Figure  five  binders  for  a 
year's  copies.  Each  issue,  as  re- 
ceived, can  be  securely  fastened 
in  the  binder  by  a  very  simple 
arrangement  and  will  open  like 
a  book  with  all  inside  margins 
fully  visible. 

Made  of  heavy  book  board,  in- 
suring durability.  Covered  with 
strong?  black  book  cloth ;  lettered 
in  gold. 

PRINTERS'  INK  PUBLISHING  CO 

185  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


75  Cents  Each 
Postpaid 
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from  the  one  and  only  considera- 
tion of  the  nation's  needs.  We 
must  not  befuddle  our  minds  nor 
try  to  argue  that  black  is  white. 

We  must  at  this  time  regard 
our  own  advertising  as  an  un- 
prejudiced non-advertiser  would 
regard  it.  To  those  who  have 
not  quite  grasped  the  abstract  truth 
of  a  salesman  appealing  to  one  rail- 
lion  people  at  a  time  we  must  pre- 
sent legitimate  arguments.  And 
they  must  be  legitimate.  They  must 
be  sincere.  Otherwise  their  value 
fails. 

And  sincerity  means  that  we 
must  be  prepared  to  make  certain 
concessions.  . 

PLAN    FOR    WAEj    NOT  PEACE 

Every  industry  and  every  en- 
ergy of  individuals  must  be  bent 
to  the  winning  of  the  war.*  If 
there  should  be  any  truth  irl  the 
rumors  that  the  war  may  end 
soon,  we  cannot  under  any  cir- 
cumstances shape  our  lives  with 
that  thought  in  view.  We  must 
think '  only  of  the  possibly  long, 
bitter  struggle  in  which  every 
ounce  of  energy  of  the  American 
nation  will  be  used.  For  the  mo- 
ment business  plans  must  be  laid 
with  a  view  to  prolonged  war ; 
and  not  with  a  view  to  peace. 
Then  and  then  only  peace  will 
come  earlier. 

After  the  struggle  and  after 
the  immediate  reconstruction  pe- 
riod the  nation  will  take  inven- 
tory. The  nation  of  one  hundred 
million  people  will  say: 

"What  has  this  man  done  and 
that  man  done,  and  what  has  this 
industry  accomplished  afid  that 
industry  failed  to  do?  Who  has 
helped  and  who  has  hindered?" 

NATION  WIU.  TAKE  INVENTOSY 

Aside  from  patriotic  considera- 
tion, regarded  from  the  point  of 
pure  self-interest,  the  advertising 
fraternity  will  gain  distinctly  by 
taking  at  this  time  the  patriotic 
stand.   If   publishers    suffer,  if 


"This  was  written  several  weeks  ago, 
but  many  of  tte  industrial  problems  of 
war-time  confront  the  nation  perhaps  to 
even  a  greater  degree  during  the  recon- 
struction period.  The  tme  patriot  thinks 
first  of  the  country's  needa^  whether 
tlier?  be  pWM  or  war, — E.  T.  G. 


County  Agricultural 
Agents  directly 
reached  9,346,700 

farm  people  during 
the  1917  crop  year. 

There  was  an  average 
of  about  2,000  County- 
Agents  (men  and  wom- 
en) at  work  during  that 
year.  .  There  are  now 
more  than  5,000  active- 
ly at  work. 

This  means  that  during  the 
1918  crop  year  County 
Agents  will  undoubtedly 
reach  from  15  million  to 
20  million  farm  people. 

American  Farming  has  been 
actively  co-operating,  unoffi- 
cially,, with  the  County  Agri- 
cultural Agents  in  all  states 
of  the  Union,  since  1916. 
Their  successful  plans,  ideas, 
and  achievements,  comprise 
the  most  instructive  and  help- 
ful information  that  farm 
people  can  possibly  obtain. 

We  have  compiled  a  little  book- 
let descriptive  of  the  County  Ag- 
ricultural Agent  movement.  The 
information  given  in  this  booklet 
is  invaluable  to  every  one  inter- 
ested in  American  agriculture.  It 
is  sent  free  on  request. 

Ask  for  Booklet  C 


DUANEW.  Gaylord,  Publisher 


Chicago 

Paul  W.  Minnick,  Eastern  Rep., 
23  East  26th  St.,  New  York. 
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Will  Purchase 

Advertise  and  Sell 

Specialties 

An  American  organiza- 
tion, with  practical  suc- 
cessful experience,  es- 
tablished foreign  and 
domestic  agents  arid  am- 
ple capital,  will  purchase 
a  substantial  interest  or 
the  entire  business  of 
established  specialties  in 
proprietary  medicine, 
pharmaceutical,  chem- 
ical, toilet  goods,  soaps, 
food  products,  or  indus- 
trial lines.  Only  those 
propositions  will  be  con- 
sidered, which  will  show 
by  rigid  investigation, 
real  merit  as  repeaters, 
satisfactory  margin  of 
profit,  wide  field,  regis- 
tered trade  marks  and 
some  established  busi- 
ness, needing  only  suf- 
ficient capital,  intelli- 
gent advertising  and 
sales  campaign,  to  large- 
ly increase  their  volume, 
both  in  this  and  foreign 
countries.  Mail  com- 
plete information,  which 
will  be  treated  in  abso- 
lute confidence.  Address 
"Specialties,"  Box  224, 
care  of  Printers'  Ink. 


agency  accounts  dwindle  so  that 
nothing  more  than  the  overhead 
expenses  can  be  met,  if  advertis- 
ers lose  some  "good  will,"  very 
well,  we  can  bear  that  Our  sac- 
rifice is  light  compared  to  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  men  "over  there." 

And  when  the  war  is  over  the 
public  should  realize  that  the 
great  interests  represented  by  pub- 
lishers and  advertisers  have  said 
to  the  nation: 

"We  have  advised  you  in  sin- 
cerity. We  have  advocated  ad- 
vertising where  we  believed  in 
advertising  because  of  its  eco- 
nomic saving.  And  we  have  sac- 
rificed interests  and  curtailed  our 
own  advertising  at  loss  to  our- 
selves whenever  we  felt  without 
positive  orders  from  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  nation's  needs 
thereby  would  be  served." 


Paper  Restrictions  for  House- 
Organs 

.  T.  E.  Donnelley,  Chief  of  the  Fulp 
aiTd  Paper  Section  of  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board,  has  issued  a  bulletin  defi- 
ning house-organ  jtublications,  including 
Indmdtial,  Collective  and  Community. 

The  "individual"  house-organ  is  de- 
fined as  a  publication  of  stated  fre- 
quency of  issue,  published  in  the  in- 
terest of  an  individual,  a  fintt  or  cor- 
poration. If  such  publications  were  is- 
sued prior  to  October  J,  1918,  the  ton- 
nage of  paper  used  each  month  shall  be 
at  least  25  per  cent  less  than  the  aver- 
age amount  used  per  month  during  the 
preceding  twelve  months,  and  if  the 
publication  is  less  than  twelve  months 
old,  the  basis  of  computation  shall  be 
the  monthly  average  foe  period  pub- 
lished. If  a  publication  is  new,  it  is 
forbidden  unless  it  takes  the  place  of 
some  other  form  of  publicity,  and  there- 
by effects  the  required  saving  in  ton- 
nage, and^will  he  issued  based  on  state- 
ment of  details  and  pledges,  conforming 
to  those  requirements. 

Regarding  "collective"  house-organs — 
those  publications  printed  in  the  interest 
of  a  collection  of  individuals,  firms  or 
corporations,  and  not  having  second- 
class  mail  entry — the  same  ruling  is 
made. 

The  "community"  house-organ,  a  pub- 
lication in  the  interest  of  a  church, 
charitable  institution,  club,  society  or 
community,  and  entered  as  second-class 
mail,  automatically  becomes  a  periodical 
and  is  subject  to  the  regulations  as  is- 
sued to  all  publishers  of  periodicals,  ex- 
cept newspapers  and  agncultural  publi- 
cations, under  date  of  August  27,  1918. 


William  H.  McKeown,  for  two  years 
advertising  manager  of  the  Detroit 
Times,  has  entered  the  school  for  en- 
signs,  U.  S.  N.  R.^F.,(«^^g^^ 
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Christmas  and  400,000  Boys 


There's  Buying  Influence  for  you— 100%  active. 

If  you  manufacture  an  article  that  a  boy  would  partic- 
ularly like  to  own,  by  all  means  bring  it  to  his  direct 
attention  in  THE  BOYS'  WORLD,  and  our  400,000 
boys— the  largest  exclusive  boys'  circulation  available 
—will  get  aggressively  on  the  job  in  400,000  homes 
with  his  more  than  usual  persistency'  The  boy  and 
you  both  will  be  pleased  with  the  result  on  Christmas 
morning. 

The  proof?  Last  year's  advertisers  have  renewed  with  ns  practically  lOO^ 
for  this  year's  holktay  business.  Gel  in  responsive  touch  with  this  immense 
boy-field  for  yOIMi  share  ni  such  results  fram  a  real  boy's  paper,  read  and 
cojoyed  by  over  400,01)0  boys— the  kind  o(  boys  that  are  up  and  coming. 

The  Boys'  World 

David  C.  Cook  Publishing  Co.,  Elgin,  111. 

WESLEY  B.  FARMILOE,  Advertisini  Mana|er 

Roy  Barnhill.  Inc.,  23  East  26ih  Street.  New  York 
Chas.  H.  Shattack,  People'a  Gas  Building,  Chicago 
Sam  Dennis,         Globe- Democrat  Building,  St.  Louis 

Cook's  WEEKLY"lRio":AMa.uori"BoYj  andGirlj 

The  Boys'  World  The  Girls'  Companion   Young  People's  Weekly 


Photo-Chrpmotype 
Engraving  (£> 


An  organization  of  Expert  Artists  and 
Engravers  producing  the  highest  qual- 
ity of  Halftone,  Line  and  Color  Eln- 
gravings,  Spedal  Departmoit  for  Brass 
and  Steel  Dies. 

920  RACE  STREET  -  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


particularly  fine  job— 

Delotype  Ename 

rhs  pap«r  for  tbe  highatt  gr^de  of  odor  printi 

It  hai  a  smooth,  soft  surface,  on 
which  fine  screen  half-tones  in 
black,  duo-tone  or  color  show  up 
with  snap  and  sparkle* 

This  paper,  like  all  our  other 
brands,  ^oes  through  the  coating 
maohhies  twice,  resulting  in  ^so- 
lute uniformity  of  coating  on  the 
two  sides.  Write  for  samples  or 
dnnuny. 

BBRMINGHAM  ft  PRC^BBR  COMPANY 
Chteago         K«I««i«mo  Naw  Yurie 


The  loUowmg  are  a<Hne 
of  the  Brands  of 

Undoivear  ^  Hosiery 


"Aoebor" 

*'B,  V.  D." 
"Cuniry-Cut" 
"B.  M.  C." 
"B.  1  VtUt" 

"<;i»rlc" 
■flafTiircl  MIUii ' 
"hm<Ss  AcKlpai" 
"Li  Tone*" 
"Lt  JMw" 

"Nutnth  Wilit' 

"MiKiii  u$r' 


"B.  T.  ItoJP" 

"CliJpraan-Kult" 

"'Durutik  iJurhnn" 

"Up](l  SlHJtdard" 

■'Kno-T«ir" 

"MIIIM" 

"Oiiys" 

"Bftfal" 

"Reilim" 

"Star" 

"ViEiiuart" 

"Webb  Wuven" 

"8tsl«r  GowUmlt" 
"SprUirws" 
"T«llonnid«»' 
"Triad" 


ChipmanJUut  'SiOt^i^u 


which  are  kept  before  the  BUYERS  through 
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Shoe  Retailers  to  Sign  Pledge 

The  War  Industries  Board,  accord- 
ing to  Commerce  Reports,  the  PuWica- 
tion  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce,  has  issue(l_  to  all 
retailers  of  shoes  for  their  signature 
the  form  of  -  pledge  binding  .them  to 
compliance  in  letter  and  spirit  with 
the  shoe  standardized  price  and  con- 
servation schedule  adopted  recently  by 
the  shoe  manufacturers  in  agreement 
with  the  board. 

"In  determining  details  of  this  sfand- 
pMization  programme."  it  is  said,  "the 
War  Industries  Board  was  actuated  by 
the  purpose  of  getting  to  tbf^  people 
footwear  of  more  standard  character  to 
suit  their  need'f  and  demands  at  eco- 
nomical prices,  based  on  cost,  transpor- 
tation charges,  and  normal  percentage 
of  profit,  and  prevent  extravagances. 

"The  pledge  carries  an  agreement  by 
the  retailer  with  the  Government  ■  to 
market  present  stocks  of  footwear, 
which  were  not  manufactured  under 
the  new  standardized  schedule,  at  prices 
based  on  cost,  plus  a  norma!  percentage 
of  profit,  and  to  have  all  sales  of  foot- 
wear not  classified  fall  within  the  price 
standard  limitations  as  early  as  possible, 
and  not  later  than  June  1,  1919. 

"Because  of  reports  that  there  have 
been  .issued  some  confusing  or  mislead- 
ing advertising  concerning  the  shoe 
standardization  and  conservation  sched- 
ule, the  Boot  and  Shoe  Section  has  in- 
serted in  the  pledge  a  provision  that  the 
retailer  shall  so  word  statements  and 
advertisements  as  to  avoid  misleading 
the  public  as  to  the  intent  and  proper 
interpretation  of  the  shoe  recommenda- 
tions," 


Lecture  Course  by  Adcrafters 

Members  of  the  Adcraft  Club  of 
Detroit  are  the  lecturers  in  a  course  of 
advertising  being  delivered  at  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  of 
the  University  of  Detroit.  The  first 
lecture  of  the  course,  which  i^!  under 
the  general  supervision  of  H.  P.  Brei- 
tenbach,  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company,  was  by  Henry  T.  Ewaid,  of 
the  Camphell-Ewald  Company,  whose 
subject  was  "Patriotic  Advertising." 
Succeeding  talks,  whicli  are  to  occur 
once  a  month,  will  be  made  by  Louis  A. 
Pratt,  Louis  A.  Pratt  Advertising 
Agency:  Arthur  Winter,  Evans- Win ter- 
Hebb  Inc.;  Roscoe  Banker.  Banker- 
Martin  Company :  Milton  Hirschfield, 
Detroit  Advertising  Service ;  J.  P. 
Stephens,  American  Lady  Corset  Com- 
pany; J.  J.  Buzzell;  H.  C.  Dart,  secre- 
tary, Better  Business  Bnreau,  and  H.  P. 
Breitenbach, 


W.  W.  N.  Righter  Gets  a 
Commission 

Walter  W.  N.  Riehter,  advertising 
manager  of  the  A.  M.  Collins  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Philadelphia,  has 
been  commissioned  a  First  Lieutenant 
in  the  Personnel  Division  of  the  Ad- 
jutant General's  Department. 


WANTED 

SALES 
MANAGER 

A  leading  manufacturer 
of  low  pressure  steam 
and  hot-water  boilers 
and  tank  heaters  has 
an  opportunity  for  a 
man  qualified  by  train- 
ing and  capacity  for 
taking  charge  of  the 
sales  of  this  branch  of 
the  business.  Appli- 
cants should  possess 
forceful  personality  as 
sales  executive,  knowl- 
edge of  the  heating 
business,  ability  to  su- 
pervise estimating,  etc. 
For  the  right  man  a 
real  opportunity  is 
open. 

Address  X.  Y. 
214  S.  12th  Sl.  Philaddphia,  Fa. 


The  Brooklyn 
Eagle 


is  the  only  Brooklyn  newspaper 
that  did  not  fool  its  readers  and 
the  public  with  the  false  news 
of  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 
With  the  Eagle 

ACCURACYand 
RELIABILITY 

count  for  more  than  the  selling 
of  extra  papers.  The  Eagle  has 
a  record  of  76  years  of  loyal 
service  to  its  constituents. 

THE  BROOKLYN 
DAILY  EAGLE 

"More  readers  in  Brooklyn  than  am/ 
other  paper  pubtUhed  in  Brookhir^' 
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Google 
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New  York,  November  14,  1918 

AH  humanity  is 
The  World    this  week  draw- 

SetPree!     ing  its  first  full 

breath  in  four 
and  a  half  years.  Our  dulled 
senses,  battered  so  long  by  the 
roar  of  the  guns,  begin  slowly  to 
grasp  the  fact  that  the  bloody 
mists  of  war  have  rolled  away, 
that  the  sunshine  of  peace  is 
really  to  be  allowed  to  spread 
its  healing  rays  over  the  troubled 
earth,  that  civilization  is  not,  as 
seemed  likely  a  hundred  days  ago, 
to  go  crashing  down  in  a  chaos 
of  flame  and  anguish.  The  great 
deep-toned  roar  of  triumphant 
exultation  which  rose  to  the 
heavens  from  every  city  in  the 
land  on  Monday,  rolling  west- 
ward in  a  wave  tliat  kept  pace 


with  .  the  sunrise,  was  expressive 
of  a  spiritual  dawn  for  which 
mankind  has  waited  through  a 
long  and  dreary  night.  That  dawn 
has  broken  even  in  Germany, 
where  the  suffering  common  peo- 
ple are  at  last  freed  from  the  iron 
grip  of  the  brutal  military  oligar- 
chy which  has  for  a  generation 
debauched  their  spirits  and  de- 
liberately shaped  them  into  some- 
thing less  than  human  for  its 
cruel  purposes.  All  around  the 
world,  the  faces  of  the  people  are 
lifted  toward  the  light. 

Monday's  wild  joy  has  settled 
down  into  a  deep,  contented  happi- 
ness which  may  in  part  be  attrib- 
uted to  a  sobering  realization  of 
the  great  task  with  which  we  are 
now  faced.  For  we  must  now 
engage  ourselves  upon  a  problem 
which  may  well  prove  as  diffi- 
cult as  the  winning  of  battles,  and 
infinitely  more  complex  and  baf- 
fling in  its  subtlety.  The  good 
which  has  been  bought  at  such 
terrible  cost  of  human  flesh  and 
tears  must  be  preserved.  The  evil 
passions  which  have  been  un- 
chained by  war  must  be  curbed 
and  curbed  forever,  if  we  do  not 
wish  to  be  haunted  for  all  time 
by  the  unspoken  reproaches  of 
those  who  sleep  beneath  the  pop- 
pies in  France. 

Here  in  our  great  democracy 
there  are  powerful  interests  who 
hope,  and  intend,  that  the  coming 
of  peace  shall  set  the  clock  back 
to  1914,  and  bring  a  restoration 
of  old  conditions — particularly  as 
between  capital  and  labor — beyond 
which  the  world  has,  in  spirit, 
passed  forever.  There  are  other 
groups — how  powerful,  it  remains 
to  be  seen — ^who  want  to  see  the 
entire  fabric  of  industry,  and  so- 
ciety as  well,  shattered  beyond  re- 
pair and  at  whatever  cost.  We 
refuse  to  believe  that  America, 
sobered  and  enlightened  by  the 
dark  path  of  suffering  which  we 
have  trod  in  common  with  the 
sisterhood  of  nations,  will  permit 
either  of  these  groups  to  work 
its  will  unchecked.  The  employ- 
ers of  labor  have  learned  much 
since  1914  of  the  deep-rooted  im- 
pulse of  humanity  toward  happi- 
ness and  a  complete  .^exDxession 
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of  self  through  the  fulfilment  of 
our  daily  tasks  in  an  atmosphere 
of  self-respect  and  contentment; 
and  the  great  heart  of  America, 
with  its  unique  qualities  of  shrewd 
common  sense,  humor  and  fair 
play,  is  too  wise  to  tolerate  an 
alien  philosophy  of  bitter  hatred, 
and  a  bloody-handed  seizure  of 
power  by  and  for  those  who  rec- 
ognize the  usefulness  of  only  the 
most  elemental  type  of  labor,  and 
would  secure  its  ascendancy  at 
whatever  cost  of  wholesale  mur- 
der. 

The  readers  of  this  publication 
belong  to  a  class  in  the  industrial 
community  which  has  a  unique 
opportunity  to  be  of  service  in 
the  trying  days  to  come.  By 
maintaining  a  fair  and  open  mind 
toward  the  problems  to  be  solved, 
by  tempering  their  natural  im- 
pulses with  a  remembrance  of  the 
new  and  broader  spirit  of  hu- 
manity and  charity  which  has 
been  won  with  the  war's  great 
price,  they  can  put  themselves  in 
a  position  to  render  to  the  na- 
tion a  service  only  second  in  value 
to  that  of  the  men  who  have 
died  in  France.  We  congratulate 
the  business  men  of  America  on 
the  opportunity  which  now  con- 
fronts them,  of  being  equal  in 
spirit  and  in  mind  to  the  great 
days  which  we  are  now  seeing, 
and  the  greater  days  which  are 
to  come. 


The  war  has 
Advertising  been  won  by  ad- 
as  a  Weapon  vertising,  as  well 
of  War  soldiers  and 

munitions.  It  has 
been  a  four  years'  strife  between 
the  powers  of  repression  and 
concealment  and  the  powers  of 
expression  and  enlightenment. 

Morale  was  the  deciding  factor, 
and  advertising  has  proved  itself 
a  prime  sustainer  of  morale.  The 
Germans  fought  with  lies  and 
lost  The  Allies  fought  with 
truth  and  won.  The  deceived 
Boche  cracked  on  the  home  front 
and  on  the  battlefront  when  the 
truth  percolated. 

America  came  into  the  war  un- 
prepared and  formidable  only  in 
her  potentialities.    Her  amazing 


development  of  military  power 
could  never  have  taken  place,  ex- 
cept that  every  person  knew  the 
necessity  of  doing  his  or  her 
level  best,  and  the  manner  in 
which  a  hundred  million  people 
rose  to  the  demands  of  the  criti- 
cal hour  will  make  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  and  significant  pas- 
sages in  our  future  text  books  on 
history. 

This  voluntary  personal  mobili- 
zation could  never  have  taken 
place  so  quickly  without  advertis- 
ing, and  we  define  advertising 
here  as  "organized  means  of  pub- 
licity." The  issues  of  the  war 
were  made  crystal  clear  in  our 
mediums  of  publicity.  The  adver- 
tising spaces  df  our  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  along  with  their 
reading  columns,  were  prime  sus- 
tainers  and  developers  of  the 
popular  understanding  which  cre- 
ated a  morale  that  was  unshakable. 
Historians  of  the  future  will  quote 
the  "copy"  that  has  ilowed  through 
the  display  spaces  of  our  periodi- 
cals in  the  months  between  April, 
1917,  and  November,  1918. 

Are  we  claiming  too  much  for 
advertising?  We  don't  think  so. 
We  were  asked  to  support  four 
Liberty  Loans  and  we  poured  out 
our  billions  without  stint.  This 
could  never  have  happened  with- 
out advertising.  We  were  asked 
to  save  food,  coal,  transportation 
and  labor,  and  we  did  so.  We 
were  asked  to  speak  softly,  lest 
German  spies  pick  up  a  scrap  of 
information  that  would  harm  our 
soldiers  or  sailors.  We  lowered 
our  voices  and  looked  around  be- 
fore we  spoke. 

Here,  there  and  everywhere  we 
saw  an  advertisement  or  printed 
appeal,  and  we  believed  it  and  we 
acted. 

In  a  word,  the  people  saw  the 
coupon,  clipped  it  and  sent  it  in. 
It  is  the  greatest  exhibition  of 
"returns,"  in  advertising  history. 

Advertising  has  proved  itself 
an  instrument  of  unmeasured 
power.  Uncle  Sam  has  found  this 
out,  and  the  people  know  it.  Ad- 
vertising men  may  be  proud  of 
the  share  in  the  world's  work 
they  ,  have  had  in  this  war.  And 
thfey  will  be  sobered,  bj'  their  re- 
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sponsibility  in  the  face  of  the  op- 
portunities in  the  new  world  ahead 

of  us. 


The  Business  After  giving  vent 
Lessons  of    ^  their  over- 
w  whelming  joy 

tae  war  fj,at  an  armistice 
has  been  signed,  business  men 
will  find  themselves  devoting  their 
second  thoughts  to  considering 
the  lessons  of  the  war.  For  them 
the  conflict,  which  has  now  turned 
out  so  gloriously,  has  been  a 
school  of  relentless  experience, 
but  it  has  taught  lessons  that  we 
would  not  have  learned  under  the 
easy-going  methods  of  a  genera- 
tion of  peace. 

Probably  the  most  outstanding 
lesson  of  the  war  is  the  power  of 
co-operation.'  The  struggle  itself 
has  been  won  through  the  ir- 
resistible sweep  of  this  mighty 
force.  From  the  very  day  that 
the  hosts  of  democracy  began  to 
co-operate  under  a  uni6ed  com- 
mand, Germany  was  doomed. 
Co-operation  has  demonstrated 
that  it  is  not  only  a  power  that 
gets  things  done,  but  also  that  it 
is  a  protection  than  enables  those 
operating  under  it  to  weather  a 
crisis. 

In  the  eighteen  months  that  we . 
have  been  at  war,  American  busi- 
ness men  have  thrown  their  whole 
strength  into  the  fight.  The  vic- 
tory which  we  are  now  celebrating 
is  largely  the  result  of  this  terrific 
concentration  of  effort. 

How  are  we  going  to  put  into 
practice  what  we  have  learned? 
It  is  unthinkable  that  we  go  back 
entirely  to  all  of  the  practices  that 
existed  prior  to  1914.  Nineteen 
hundred  and  fourteen  is  now  so 
far  back  that  it  might  as  wel!  have 
been  in  the  middle  ages.  Neither 
will  it  be  necessary  for  us  to  start 
in  to  build  all  over  again,  slowly 
and  painfully,  new  business  meth- 
ods. We  can  retain  all  those  of 
the  past  that  are  good  and  start 
in  to  use  those  new  ones  that  the 
war  has  uncovered. 

The  futility  of  autocracy,  or  in 
other  words,  of  force,  in  business 
as  well  as  in  Government,  has 
been  demonstrated.  We  now  see 
that  no  institution  can  prosper 


save  as  it  derives  its  power  from 
the  people.  The  people  must  be 
won,  not  forced.  They  support 
only  what  they  believe  in.  There- 
fore, in  the  future,  business  must 
take  the  public  into  its  confidence. 
This  means  more  publicity,  a 
freer  interchange  of  opinion  be- 
tween seller  and  buyer. 

The  ideal  of  the  new  business 
must  be  social  service  and  not 
profit.  It  will  be  found  that  profit 
comes  more  surely  as  a  result  of 
service  than  when  it  is  sought 
selfishly. 

The  war  has  immunized  people 
against  a  lot  of  old  fallacies  and 
misconceptions.  They  now  have 
a  sense  of  their  power.  They  will 
give  their  patronage  to  those  busi- 
ness men  who  appreciate  this  and 
who  show  clearly  that  they  have  a 
sense  of  their  responsibility  to- 
ward society. 

The  war  has  also  demonstrated 
to  us  that  the  strength  of  a  Gov- 
ernment depends  on  a  full  re- 
ciprocal understanding  between 
capital  and  labor.  Where  their 
mutual  rights  are  not  amply  ap- 
preciated, it  means  either  German 
autocracy  or  Russian  anarchy, 
and  of  course  no  nation  can  en- 
dure under  either  of  these  con- 
ditions. 

The  war  will  also  make  for  bet- 
ter business  relations  between  the 
nations  of  the  world.  The  fine 
spirit  of  co-operation  that  has 
held  the  Allies  so  close  together 
will  unquestionably  have  this  ef- 
fect on  business.  It  is  undoubted- 
ly true  that' there  will  be  keen 
rivalry  for  export  trade,  but  it 
will  be  friendly.  Above  all  it  will 
be  clean.  Germany's  old  methods 
of  conquering  business  are  in  the 
discard. 

While  the  war  has  probably 
brought  the  world  more  anguish 
than  it  has  ever  known  before, 
still  out  of  its  ashes  will  rise  a 
new  world  that  will  be  actuated 
by  higher  and  nobler  motives 
than,  the  people  of  the  earth  ever 
dreamed  of  before.  Business  will 
play  a  big  part  in  this  dawning  era. 


A.  W.  Thompson  has  returned  to  the 
Carl  M.  Green  Company,  Detroit,  after 
an  association  with  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Philadelphia.  , 
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SO  Madison  Ave.  610  Riggs  BJil£.  104  S.  Michifan  Are. 


Wm.  H.  Rankin  Company 

Charter  Members  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies 

WILLIA.U  H.  RANKIN,  Awufnt  WILBOB  D.  NESBIT,  Itl  Vice-President 

H.  A.  OROTH,  Surtlani  and  TraatartT  BOBBRT  S.  &1NBHAHT,  tnd  Vie-Prmdma 


1919  Is  Here 


'OR  the  advertiser  the  calen- 
dar already  reads  1919. 


His  national  mediums  have 
closed  for  January;  he  is  look- 
ing and  thinking  into  the  months 
of  1919  to  come. 

War  or  no  war,  peace  or  no 
peace  (and  history  may  be 
written  and  re-written  before 
this  page  is  printed),  his  plans 
have  to  be  formulated. 

Whatever  the  world-condition 
when  you  read  this,  your  adver- 
tising will  have  to  be  an  essen- 
tial product  during  1919. 

The  coming  year  will  put  adver- 
tising to  the  greatest  test  it  has 
ever  known.  Advertising  which 
does  not  fit  the  already  known 
conditions  of  1919  will  be  dis- 
counted at  the  start — and  will 
be  blamed.  Whereas,  if  it  were 
planned  and  prepared  to  fit  and 
meet  the  conditions  that  will 
exist,  the  story  would  be  the 
reverse. 


npRADE-MARKS  must  be 
-■-  kept  alive  J  good-will  must 
be  made  more  than  ever  an 
asset  for  the  future.  Advertis- 
ing must  express  to  the  highest 
degree  the  personal  science  of 
salesmanship  to  the  end  that  the 
^oods  advertised  will  receive  the 
^consumer's  preference'*  as  well 
as  the    consumer's  demand.  ** 

Advertising  in  1918  has  demon- 
strated its  power  not  only  to 
build  up  the  good-will  standing 
of  the  advertiser,  but  to  add 
strength  to  the  resources  and 
defenses  of  our  country. 

Your  1919  advertising  plans,  be 
they  large  or  small,  should  have 
your  first  consideration  right 
now. 

Our  organization  in  New  York, 
Chicago  and  Washington  has  a' 
broad  view  of  affairs,  a  close 
knowledge  of  conditions  and  a 
wide  ability  to  devise  and  exe- 
cute the  right  kind  of  plans- 
individual,  distinctive  campaigns. 
Let  us  discuss  your  advertising 
with  you.  What  we  have  to  tell 
you  will  be  interesting,  and  most 
likely  profitable  to  you. 


NOTE  —  Our  special  bulletin  ^' War  and  War-Time  Advertising'^  iS' 
very  interesting.    We  will  mail  a  copy  to  you  on  reguest.  , 
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The  Population  of  China 
is  400,000,000 

If  a  publication— whether  printed  in  English  or 
Chinese — were  sent  to  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  China— would  you  care  to  advertise  in  it  at  the 
usual  rate  per  thousand  circulation? 

Our  answer  is:  You  would  not. 

Why? 

Because  most  of  the  400,000,000  Chinese  belong  to 
the  coolie  class.  They  represent  circulation  without 
purchasing  power. 

It  isn't  so  much  circulation  as  purchasing  power  that 
the  shrewd  advertisers  want.  And  if  to  this  is  added 

the  reader's  loyalty  it  doubles  the  power. 

Purchasing  Power  and  Loyalty  enhanced  by  interest  and 
confidence  can  be  secured  throu^  using  Extension  Masazinie 
"The  World's  Greatest  Catholic  r4atbnal  Monthly."  These 
are  facts  proven  through  the  giving  of  nearly  a  half  million 
dollars  by  the  readers  of  Extension  Magazine  in  a  single  year 
to  the  works  fostered  by  the  Magazine. 

Circulataoa  m  excess  of  200,000  net  paid  at  $1.00  per  agate  line. 
Reaches  the  cream  of  the  17,416,303  Catholics  in 
the  United  States. 

General  Offices: 
223  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chlcaeo,  III. 

Eastern  Offices; 
381  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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NOVEMBER 
MAGAZINES 

VOLUME     OF     ABVERTISING  IN 
MONTHLY  MAGAZINES 
FOB  NOTEHBEB. 
(Exclusive  of  publishers'  own 
advertising) 
Standard  Size 

Agate 
Pages  Lines 


Review  of  Reviews  

.  96 

21,740 

World's  Work   

93 

20,832 

Harper's  Magazine   

84 

18,816 

76 

17,124 

.  67 

15,144 

6,95S 

.  SS 

12,426 

.  31 

7.146 

Wide  World   

.  18 

4.075 

Flat  Size. 

Agate 

Columns  Lines 

31,996 

22,4SS 

.151 

21,609 

16,868 

.  84 

16,800 

,  71 

12,109 

.  80 

1!,S05 

65 

11,059 

Motion  Picture  Magazine. 

.  73 

10,520 

72 

10,401 

Boys'  Magazine   

.  50 

8,723 

.  63 

8,457 

.  47 

6,851 

.  20 

2,738 

VOLtrUE     OF     ASTEKTISING  IN 
WOMEN'S  MAGAZINES 

(Exclusive  of  publishers'  own 


advertising) 


Agate 
Columns  Lines 

Vogue  (2  issues)   527  83,282 

Ladies'  Home  Journal  306  61,246 

Harper's  Bazar   235  39,602 

Good  Housekeeping   261  37,445 

Pictorial  Review   181  36,33« 

Woman's  Home  Companion.  165  33,172 

Delineator   ;  140  28,047 

Woman's  Magazine   107  21,435 

Designer   105  21,017 

McCall's  Magazine                   83  16,763 

People's  Home  Journal....  54  10,980 

Modern  Priscilla  .■  S3  8,970 

People's  Popular  Monthly..  46  8,783 

Mother's  Magazine                52  7,280 

Needlecraft    .          34  6,483 

Today's  Housewife                24  4,950 


yOLUME     OF     ADTEE.TISING  IN 
MONTHLY     MAGAZINES  CAERT- 
ING     GENERAL     AND  CLASS 
ADVERTISING 

(Exclusive  of  publishers'  own 


advertising)  Agate 
Columns  Lines 

System                             .'301  43,092 

Vanity  Fair   216  33,492 

Popular  Mechanics  (pagM).I28  28,714 

Popular  Science  Monthly.. 160  24,43f- 

Country  Life  in  America..  117  19,656. 

Association  Men   119  16,772 

■physical  Culture   105  15,015 

Electrical    Experimenter  87  12,186 

Field  &  Stream                      62  8,931 

House  Beautiful                      40  6,160 

International  Studio               36  5,054 

Extension  Magazine              16  2,656 


TOLTTME     OF     ADVERTISING  IN 
CANADIAN  MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive  of  publishers*  own 
advertising) 

Agate 
Columns  Lines 


MacLean's   170  23,890 

Everywoman's  World  118  23,647 

Canadian  Home  Journal  ...101  20^87 
Canadian  Courier  (2  October 

issues)                                 90  16,523 

Canadian  Magazine  (pages)  45  10,136 


VOLUME     OF     ADVERTISING  IN 


OCTOBER  WEEKLIES 

(Exclusive  of  publishers'  own 
advertising) 


Agate 

Ootober  1-7                   Columns  Lines 

Saturday  Evening  Post. . 

.301 

51,284 

.133 

20,222 

17,879 

10,851 

7,366 

7,193 

40 

6,865 

30 

5.142 

4,132 

3,647 

3,548 

2,966 

1,762 

1,722 

October  8-14 

Saturday  Evening  Post. 

.271 

46,178 

140 

21,410 

111 

18.672 

10,224 

9,740 

.  56 

7,979 

.ScientiBc  458S^^f8KjOOgle^384 
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After  January  first,  1919, 

the  rates  for  advertising 
in  Printers'  Ink  will 
be  as  follows: 

Run  of  Paper 

$90  per  page— $180  per  double 
page. 

$45  per  half  page. 
$22.50  per  quarter  page. 
Smaller  space,  50c  per  agate  line. 
Minimum  one  inch. 

Preferred  Positions 
Second  cover — $100. 
Page  5— $110. 

Pages  7-9-11-1^100  each. 
Standard  center  spread — $200, 
Center    of    special  four-page 
form— $200. 

Extra  Color 

$40  extra  for  each  color,  for 
two  pages  or  less.  For  more 
than  two  pages,  $20  per  page 
per  color. 

Inserts 

$90  per  page  (four  pages  or 
more)  furnished  complete  by 
the  advertiser.  Two-page  in- 
serts, furnished  by  advertiser,' 
$200. 

Classified  Advertising 
50c  per  line  net.   Not  less  than 
5  lines. 

PRINTERS'  INK  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

185  Madison  Avenue    New  York 


Chicago 
Atlanta 
Boston 
Los.  Angeles 


Toronto 
St.  Louis 
London 
Paris 


Agate 
Columns  Lines 

Outlook    33  4,871 

Life'   ,  32  4,598 

Independent  31  4,438 

Christian  Herald   25  4,269 

Youth's  Companion    9  1,855 

Judge   10  1,487 

Chjrchman    8  1,401 

October  15-21 

Saturday  Evening  Post... 329  55,968 

Literary  Digest  154  23,429 

Town  &  Country  84  14,224 

Collier's                               71  12.222 

Scientific  American   41  8,367 

Leslie's                                42  7,228 

Youth's  Companion              26  5,210 

Independent                         33  4,831 

Nation                                 31  4,530 

Life                                     32  4,527 

Christian  Herald                    24  4,246 

Outlook                                28  4,221 

Judge                                  13  1,861 

Churchman                           10  1,734 

October  22-28 

Saturday  Evening  Post.  .  .265  45,084 

Literary  Digest  146  22,335 

Collier's                               66  11,279 

Leslie's                                46  7,976 

Scientific   American             36  7,253 

Outlook                               43  6,333 

Youth's  Companion             19  3,945 

Christiain  Herald  ;..  22  3,790 

Independent                         25  3,686 

Nation                                 19  2,594 

Life                                     18  2,555 

Churchman                          9  1,464 

.  Judge                                     7  1,064 

October  29-80 

.  Christian  Herald                29  5,009 

Life   ;                       26  3,711 

Youth's  Companion              5  1,056 

Totals  for  October 

Saturday  Evening  Post  198,514 

Literary  Digest    87,396 

*Town  &  Country   50,775 

Collier's   44,092 

Leslie's   32,293 

Scientific  American    30,197 

Outlook   '.   22,791 

•Christian  Herald    22,456 

*Life   19,523 

Nation    18,751 

Independent    16,602 

*Youth's  Companion   15,032 

Churchman   6,361 

Judge    6,134 

^3  issues      *S  issues. 

Hosied  by  Google 
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15,576 

New  Yearly  Subscribers 

have  been  added  to  the 
subscription  list  of 

The  Outlook 

during  the  past  ten  weeks 

We  are  glad  to  be  able 
to  repeat  our  assurance  to 
advertisers  that  during  the 
coming  year  we  shall  be  in 
a  position  to  render  them  a 
larger  and  more  satisfactory 
service  than  ever  before. 

THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY 

November  9,  1918.     .  Frank  C.  Hoyt,  Treasurer. 


Hosted  by 
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BECAf  rriTL&TIOir  of  ASTESIISINa 
IN  UOHTHLT  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Exclusive  of  publishers'  own 
advertising) 

Columns  Lines 

1.  Ladies'  Home  Journal..  .306  61,246 

2.  System    . .'.  301  43,092 

3.  Harper's  Bazar  235  39,602 

4.  Good  Housekeeping  261  37,445 

5.  Pictorial  Review  181  36,338 

6.  Vanity  Fair  216  33.492 

7.  Woman's  Home  Comp...l6S  33,172 

8.  American   224  31,996 

9.  Popular  Mechanics 

(pagcfl)   128  28,714 

10.  Delineator   140  28,047 

11.  Popular  Sdeoce  Mthly. .  160  24,438 
-12.  MacLean'  170  23,890 

13.  Everywoman's  World... 118  23,647 

14.  Red  Book  157  22,485 

15.  Review  of  Reviews 

^pages)    96  21,740 

16.  Cosmopolitan   151  21,609 

17.  Woman's  Magazine  107  21,435 

18.  Designer   105  21,017 

19.  World's  \Vorfc  (pages) . .  93  20,832 

20.  Canadian  Home  Journal. 101  20,287 

21.  Country  life  in  Amer..ll7  19,656 

22.  Harper's  Mag.  (p^es)..  84  18,816 

23.  Atlantic  Mthly.  (pages).  76  17,124 

24.  Metropolitan    9?  16,868 

25.  American  Boy   84  16,800 


Campaign  to 
Provide    Positions  for 
Crippled  Soldiers 

IN  order  to  enlist  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  employers  of  labor 
in  providing  positions  for  the 
thousands  of  crippled  and  dis- 
abled men  who  will  return  from 
the  war,  the  American  Red  Cross 
Institute  for  Crippled  and  Dis- 
abled Men  is  undertaking  .an 
educational  advertising  campaign 
to  cover  the  entire  country. 

The  Institute,  which  owes  its 
existence  to  the  generosity  of 
Jeremiah  Milbank,  of  New  York, 
was  established  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  to  rehabilitate  men  of  this 
class,  by  teaching  them  _  such  oc- 
cupations as  their  physical  disa- 
bilities will  allow  them  to  pursue. 
Thus  far  instruction  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  manufacture  of  arti- 
ficial limbs,  oxy-acetylene  weld- 
ing, mechanical  drawing,  printing, 
jewelry  work,  and  motion  picture 


operating.  The  United  States 
Government  has  opened  courses 
of  training  in  several  hospitals 
for  the  same  purpose. 

Unless  positions  can  be  found 
for  those  who  have  been  fitted 
for  useful  occupations  there  will 
be  little  inducement  for  the  men 
to  learn  them.  That  those  who 
have  already  had  the  benefit  of 
industrial  training  are  able  to 
make  good  is  attested  by  em- 
ployers who  have  given  them 
work.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of 
arousing  a  more  general  interest 
in  providing  positions  for  those 
victims  of  the  war  that  the  Insti- 
tute for  Crippled  and  Disabled 
Men  has  established  a  publicity 
department,  conducted  by  Charles 
R.  Barnes.  Over  a  hundred 
writers,  including  Mary  Roberts 
Rinehart,  George  McCutcheon, 
and  Basil  King,  have  volunteered 
their  services. 

Direct-by-mail  advertising  is 
being  used  to  reach  manufactur- 
ers and  others  who  might  find 
places  in  their  establishments  for 
cripples.  In  addition  copies  of 
booklets  dealing  with  the  rehabili- 
tation problem  have  been  dis- 
tributed through  the  various  State 
and  other  committees.  Among 
them  are  several  by  Douglas  C. 
McMurtrie,  director  of  the  Insti- 
tute. Over  6,000,000  copies  of 
"Your  Duty  to  the  War  Cripple" 
were  distributed  by  the  American 
Telegraph  &  Telephone  Company. 
One  million  copies  of  "A  Square 
Deal  for  the  Crippled  Soldier" 
have  been  circulated  by  public 
utility  corporations  and  depart- 
ment stores.  Over  250,000  copies 
of  "The  Duty  of  the  Employer  Jn 
the  Reconstruction  of  the  Crip- 
pled Soldier"  have  been  given  out 
by  commercial  bodies,  and  500,- 
000  copies  of  "Reconstructing  tiie 
Crippled  Soldier"  have  been 
mailed.  Motion  pictures,  lectures 
and  photographs  are  also  em- 
ployed in  the  campaign. 

The  response  of  the  employers 
of  labor  to  the  appeals  made^has 
been  gratifying.  The  Edison 
Company,  the  Loose- Wiles  Biscuit 
Company,  the  Hercules  Powder 
Company  are  a  few  of  the  cor- 
porations that  have  given  employ- 
ment  to  cr^pies.QQ^)g|^ 


oawmius  aoni  grow 

they  are  built 

ind  in  the  building  there  is  required  a  vast 
imount  of  equipment  other  ili:in  regular  saw- 
DiH  machinery.  For  example,  the  larger  plants 
jperate  railroads,  ships,  blacksmith  and  repair 
shops,  commissaries,  camps,  maintain^  fire- 
ic^htin.^  apparatus,  run  moving  picture 
ihows,  hotels^hi  fact,  g^overn  whole  towns. 

The  varifd   equipment  purchased^  ^    9  ^ 

hese  large  sawuiill  optrators  runs  into  Llftt  OT 
housands  of  dollars  tach  year.  Maybe 
ro^^.  think  you  are  already  caltivattng 

h>  TTi   tn  f]i.    limit,  bill  if  you   would  jm 

enow   definitely  you   need   our      m  ^^^^ij^  J 

Kinds  of 
Equipment 
They  Buy 

partmenta  com- 
prising boiler  room;  aawniill;  filitigr 
room  -  blacksmitli  and  machine  shop; 
shingle  and  Uth  mills ;  dry  kilns;  com- 
iiitssary;  ships;  logging  operatipi^J 
camps,  teaming,  loading,  sldddmg,  etc. 


Wtil«for 
FveeGipy 

ot  this  list,  which 
is  compiled  by  de- 
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'PRINTERS'  INK'S"  FOUR-YEAR  RECORD  OF 
NOVEMBER  ADVERTISING 


GENERAL  MAGAZINES 
1918  1917 

Cosmopolitan  . . .  ■.  . .  t21,609  t26,3S6 

American    }31,996  J34,295 

Review  of  Reviews   21,740  24,080 

World's  Work   20,832  25,144 

McClurt'a    tll,059  $21,432 

Metropolitan    116,868  $26,140 

Harper's  Magazine    18,816  21,113 

Atlantic  Monthly    17,124  19,124 

Scribner's   15,144  19,907 

Everybody's    t6,8Sl  }32,099 

Red  Book    $22,485  J22,330 

Hearst's   $12,109  $18,460 

Century   12,426  14.728 

American  Boy    16,800  14,590 

Sunset   tll.SOS  tl3,079 

St.  Nicholas    7,146  12,512 

Photoplay   tlO,40I  tl4,702 

Boys'  Magazine    8,723  8,832 

Boys'  Life    8,457  8,382 

Motion  -Picture  Mag   $10,530  8,040 

Munsey's    6,958  5,932 

Current  Opinion    (2,738  t4,704 

$Changed  from  standard  to   ■ —         .  — 

flat  size.  312,307  394,981 


1916 
$47,844 
$25,368 
31,483 
28,044 
$31,222 
$22,472 
23,848 
23,995 
19,833 
14,448 
11,413 
$18,457 
19,880 
14,873 
$19,218 
11,812 
6,993 
9,560 
8,943 
6,925 
7,848 
$6,348 


1915 
19,871 
$15,355 
28,352 
28,672 
$35,085' 
$22,404 
19,712 
13,301 
16.744 
12,423 
8,736 
$14,709 
15.722 
13,590 
12,446 
10,800 
4,042 
8,915 
7,132 
5,068 
6,990 
$11,008 


Total 
115,680 
107,014 
105,655 
102,692 
98,798 
87,884 
83,489 
73,544 
71,628 
65,821 
64,964 
63.735 
62,756 
59,853 
55,248 
42,270 
36,138 
36,030 
32,914 
30,553 
27,728 
24,798 


410,827     331,077  1,449,192 


WOMEN'S  MAGAZINES 

Vogue  (2  issues)    83,282  112,047  123,559  109,476  428,364 

Ladies*  Home  Journal   61,246  66,128  48,436  34,862  210,672 

Harper's  Bazar    39,602  55,676  60,344  41,134  196,756 

Good  Housekeeping    $37,445  $41,692  $58,032  23,471  160,640 

Woman's  Home  Companion...  33,172  35,550  31,495  26,544  126,761 

Pictorial  Review    36,338  39,000  21,291  20,100  106,729 

Delineator    28,047  30,474  23,187  21.428  103,136 

Woman's  Magazine    21,435  25,777  19,814  15,746  82,772 

Designer    21,017  25,835  ■     19,891  15,702  82,445 

McCall's  Magazine    *16,763  13,082  13,321  13,408  56,574 

Modern  Priscilla    .       8,970  13.115  11.548  13,768  46.401 

People's  Home  Journal   10.980  10,656  11,308  12.488  "  45,432 

Mother's  Magazine   7,280  10,392  8,260  9,192  35,124 

$Changed  from  standard  to           

flat  size.  405,577  469,424  ,450,486  356,319  1,681,806 

•New  page  size. 

CLASS  MAGAZINES  ' 

Vanity   Fair    33,493  59,228  63,137  56,174  211,031 

System    $43,092  $47,638  41,740  32,743  165,213 

Popular  Mechanics    38,714  34,822  40,516  31,333  135,384 

Country   Life  in  America               19,656  38,763  39,571  37.571  105,561 

Popular  Science  Monthly    $24,438  27,726  25,786  14,378  92,338 

Physical  Culture    $15,015  11,206  11,679  9,703  47,603 

Field  and   Stream    8,931  12,199  12.293  10,696  44,119 

House  Beautiful   6,160  10,994  10.005  8,335  35,494 

International  Studio   5,054  6,661  6,733  7,740  26,188 

$Cbanged  from  standard  to    • — ^   •   •  

flat  sap.  184,552  239,237  240,46d  198.672  862,921 


WEEKLIES  .(4  October  Issues) 

Saturday  Evening  Post                  198,514  191,027     153,055  •128,061  669,657 

Literary  Digest                                 87,396  87,960       70,122  •57,497  302,975 

Collier's                                          44,092  '  67,712       67,979  •58,446  238,239 

Town  and  Country                        t50.77S  t55,068     t53,830  U6,164  205,837 

Leslie's                                            32,293  33,339       32,542  29,186  127,360 

Outlook                                            22,791  •33,966       24.878  26,855  108,490 

Scientific  American                           30,197  25,722       20,260  •25,523  101,702 

Life                                                 19,523  22.860       28,425  28,406  99,214 

Christian  Herald  ;                   22,456  "24,058       21,253  22,953  90.720 

"  5  issues.   ■-  .  11    ■  .  .   

1 3  issues.                                 508,037  541,712     471,344  423,091  1,944,184 

Grand  total                              1,410,473"  1,645,354  1*573,117'  1^309(159-  5,938,10? 

HosledbyGoOgle 
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t  453,000 

Railroad  Men  % 
and  Their  Wives 

Read  Koch's  List  of 
Railroad  Magazines.  A 
Group  Treated  as  One 
Big  Monthly  Periodical. 


A  magazine  growing  faster  along  solid 

legitimate  lines  than  any  publication  we  know 
of.  In  spite  of  the  tremendous  circulation  increase 
(two  publications  have  grown  500%,  one  a  1000%) 
we  feel  that  the  real  growth  will  come  after  the  war. 

The  improved  living  conditions  and  purchasing 
power  brought  about  by  the  recent  wage  increases 
have  made  the  railroad  man  a  valuable  customer. 

An  Interesting  Story 

Less  than  three  years  ago  this  group  had  190,000 
circulation.  With  January  it  will,  we  estimate,  be 
over  453,000  and  growth  at  the  rate  of  nearly  10% 

a  month. 

The  war  has  curtailed  a  large  percentage  of  our 
pre-war  advertising  but  in  spite  of  this  the  group 
shows  a  good  increase  in  advertising  over  similar 
periods  of  last  year.  Few  publications  can  show  this 
record.  It  indicates  the  value  advertisers  find  in 
these  advertising  columns.  Some  national  adver- 
tisers have  used  these  magazines  for  over  twenty 
years  and  we  would  appreciate  an  opportunity  for 
showing  you  how  the  publications  can  be  of  value 
to  you.  Space  can  be  purchased  for  the  groups  or 
single  mediums  as  needed. 


Koch's  List  of  Railroad  Magazines 


Home  Office: 
IRVING  V.  KOCH, 
122  S,  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago, 


Eastern  OfRcet 
S.  M.  GOLDBERG, 
303  Fifth  Avenue, 
New'  York  City. 


The     Little  Schoolmaster's 
Classroom 


THE  Schoolmaster  is  beginning 
to  look  back  regretfully  on 
what  he  is  forced  to  believe  is  a 
misspent  life — misspent  because  he 
has  never  to  any  extent  played 
poker,  gambled  on  the  races,  or 
posed  as  an  election  prophet.  His 
regret  is  occasioned  by  the  fact 
that  he  seems  to  be  possessed  of 
that  mysterious  quality  known  as 
"the  hunch" ;  and  he  believes  he 
proved  it  a  week  ago. 

The  Schoolmaster  wrote  a  para- 
graph or  two  for  last  week's  is- 
sue of  Printers'  Ink,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Childs  Company,  oper- 
atJng  the  famous  chain  of  "white 
tile  restaurants"  ought  to  adver- 
tise. The  Schoolmaster's  'argu- 
ment fairly  bristled  with  statis- 
tics ;  it  pointed  out  that  the  com- 
pany is  reported  to  serve  140,000 
•  meals  a  day,  which  means  a  tre- 
mendous body  of  patrons  whose 
good  will  is  worth  cultivating. 
The  fact  was  mentioned  that  in 
several  recent  clashes  between 
the  company  and'  the  United 
States  Food  Administration,  the 
newspapers  had  been  filled  with 
articles  giving  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration's point  of  view,  while  very 
little  was  said  of  the  Childs  Com- 
pany's argument,  which  certainly 
should  have  been  worth  present- 
ing to  the  public.  The  School- 
master was  proud  of  his  effort. 

And  then  last  Tuesday,  when 
the  forms  of  Printers'  Ink  were 
safely  locked  and  ready  for  the 
press,  the  Childs  Company  calmly 
appeared  in  the  New  York  dailies 
with  the  opening  gun  of  an  ad- 
vertising campaign  along  just  the 
lines  the  Schoolmaster  had  rec- 
ommended !  Naturally,  he  had 
to  rouse  himself  to  quite  unpeda- 
gogical  haste,  and  take  out  of  the 
paper  his  suggestion  which  would 
otherwise  have  had  an  appearance 

of  prophecy  after  the  fact. 
*    «  * 

The  Childs  advertising  campaign 
will  undoubtedly  serve  a  useful 
purpose;  but  who  can  say  how 
much  in  -usefulness  it  has  lost' by 


making  its  appearance  after  the 
clashes  with  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration ?  The  man  who  appears 
to  make  a  grudging  explanation 
of  conduct  only  when  he  has 
finally  been  "smoked  out"  by  hos- 
tile forces,  is  always  in  a  weak 
position,  and  in  this  case  one 
which  is  needlessly  so.  Good 
will  advertising  should  not  be  like 
the  fire  engine  which  responds  to 
a  hurry  call  after  the  flames  of 
public  distrust  are  already  licking 
your  business  structure;  rather 
should  advertising  of  this  sort  be 
like  the  automatic  sprinkler  sys- 
tem, which  should  be  built  into  the 
edifice  from  the  very  first  and 
made  an  integral  part  of  it. 
*    *  * 

The  Schoolmaster's  plight,  as  a 
prophet  left  behind  by  the  pass- 
ing tide  of  fact,  reminds  him  of 
a  sad,  sad  story  which  unfolded 
itself  in  an  advertising  agency 
two  or  three  months  ago.  Some-  . 
body  in  this  agency  one  day  de- 
veloped, in  a  flash  of  pure  genius, 
a  simply  wonderful  advertising 
idea  for  a  client  in  another  city. 
Amid  jubilations,  the  copy  was 
written,  illustration  sketched,  and 
with  the  whole  affair  in  tentative 
proof  form,  the  happy  author  got 
on  the  train  to  go  and  see  Friend 
Client  and  spring  it.  The  idea 
involved,  you  ought  to  know,  a 
special  series  of  ads — which  would 
run  independent  of  the  client's 
regular  schedule.  But  beside  that, 
it  was  a  corking  good  scheme. 

The  fast  express  sped  along 
toward  the  client's  home  town ; 
the  agency  man  looked  out  the 
window,  yawned,  elanced  over 
the  newspaper  headlines,  vawned 
again,  an.d  then  opened  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  a  popular  weekly 
published  in  a  large  city  between 
New  York  and  Washington.  Then 
he  sat  UD  as  though  a  pin  had 
punctured  him.  There  was  a  full 
page  advertisement  signed  by  one 
of  Friend  Client's  hated  business 
rivals;  and  it  exploited  the  exact 
and    identical    idea    which  the 
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We  Specialize ! 

Nothing  else  interests  us  but 
to  make  color  plates,  and  to 
make  them  as  good  as  they  can 
possibly  be  made. 

For  16  years  we  have  served  an 

exacting  clientele.  Their  recom- 
mendations (our  only  salesmen)  have 
been  so  potent  that  we  are  about  to 
double  our  capacity. 


The  Trichromatic  Engraving  Co. 

461  Eighth  Avenue  -  -  -  New  York  City 
J.  H.  TryOD  '  C.  A.  Grotz 


An  Old  Name-A  Modern  Service 


For  more  than  half  a  century  the  name 
of  Gugler  has  been  synonymous  with 
the  highest  excellence  and  progress  in 
lithography.  Today,  Gugler  Service 
enables  the  advertiser  to  utilize  the 
distinctive  beauty  of  lithography  in  all 
his  advertising  material. 

Let  us  show  you  how  you  can  apply 
Gugler  Service  to  your  particular  needs. 


a^ilwaukee||£^nd  Chicago! 


1 
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BUILD  FOR 
PERMANENCY 

When  an  advertiser  employs 
the  Los  Angeles  Evening  Her- 
ald in  his  merchandising  cam- 
paigns, he  is-  using  the  very 
best  means  at  his  disposal  to 
lay  a  permanent  foundation 
for  his  business  in  a  perma- 
nent National  Market. 

Circulation  139,374  Daily 

ETBHING  HEBALD  71TBXZBHIS0  CO. 

Member  ABC 
126'184  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeled,  Cal. 

DOMESTIC 

ENGINEERING 

A  weekly  publication  redd  by  the  progreMive 

Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractors 

UvMi:  in  the  CcU.  Membet;  A.  B.  C. 

OLD  COLONY  BUILDING,  CHICAGO. 
NEW  YORK  OFFlCEt  200  FIFTH  AVE. 


BOOKLETS 


That  yoti  can  feel  a  just 
pride  in  circulattng 

SERVICE  that  is  a  reality 
Want  actiance  to  prove  it? 

CHARLES  FRANCIS 

PRESS 
461  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York 


Catalogs 


agency  man  was  about  to  spring! 

Under  the  circumstances  there 
was  no  possibility  of  plagiarism; 
it  was  coincidence  pure  and  simple. 
.  .  .  Still,  it  was  annoying;  and 
the  agency  man  mourned  his  fate 
as,  without  even  calling  on  Friend 
Client,  he  took  the  next  train 
back. 

*  *  * 

Do  you  recall  that  notable  one- 
word  editorial  of  the  New  York 
Sun  on  the  last  day  of  the  Roose- 
velt administration  ?  The  Sun 
had  been  a  persistent  critic  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  the  Sun  had 
a  contempt  for  spelling  reform. 
On  that  morning  there  was  one 
word  at  the  top  of  the  editorial 
column  with  a  short  cut-off  rule 
immediately  below.  The  word 
was  THRU  I 

"Borrow  to  Buy"  and  "Buy  and 
Keep"  are  three-word  combina- 
tions but  they  are  fine  examples 
of  much  expressed  in  little. 

The  Schoolmaster  recalls  an 
occasion  years  ago  when  a  sharp- 
tongued  stenographer  became  ex- 
asperated with  a  department 
head  who  was  possessed  with  an 
unusually  florid  complexion.  Miss 
Pothooks  went  back  to  her  desk 
after  a  severe  call-down,  but  be- 
fore she  sat  down  she  glanced 
swiftly  in  the  direction  of  the 
unsuspecting  boss  and  launched 
another  fine  example  of  the  one- 
word  message — "Geranium  !"  In 
the  one  word  was  compressed  a 
whole  page  of  ■  scorn. 

The  dictionary  is  full  of  words 
and  good_  ones,  but  wouldn't  it  be 
a  fine  thing  if  men  who  prepare 
advertising  matter  were  always 
striving  to  lay  hold  of  the  one 
word  or  the  two  or  three  words 
that  would  drive  the  idea  home 
most  strongly? 

*  *  * 

It  is  just  as  well  for  business 
men  to  remember  now  and  thei» 
that  not  all  the  advertising  brains 

are  engaged  in  the  advertising 
profession.  The  Schoolmaster 
^thought  of  this  the  other  day 
when  he  received  a  copy  of  a 
pamphlet  put  out  by  a  patriotic 
organization.  Up  in  one  corner 
was  a  note; 

"The  enclosed  pamphlet  cost  20 
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The  LaFayette  (ind.)  Courier 

within  the  past  year  shows 

30  Per  Cent.  Increase  in  Circulation 

October  Daily  Average  NET  PAID 
Circulation 

9,360 

A  gain  of  2,122  over  October,  1917,  and  a  gain  of 
572  over  September,  1918,  in  spite  of  cutting  off 
all  unpaid  mail  subscriptions  October  1st. 

Circulation  claims  verified  on  all  three  audits  by 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

The    Only    LaFayette    Paper   to  show 
a   gain   in  October 

The  only  LaFayette  Paper  which 
has  had  steady  circulation  growth 
within  the  past  year. 

More  Circulation  in  LaFayette  and  Surrounding 
Towns  than  any  other  Paper. 

The  LaFayette  Courier 

LaFayette,  Indiana 

special  Representative:  F.  P.  ALCORN, 
Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York 
Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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ALBERT  R  BOURGES 

CONSULTING  PHOTO  ENGRAVER. 

FLATIRON  BUILDINO  NEW  YORK  OTV 


DAV 

0RAMERCV 
536 


NfGHT 

AUDOaON 

9560  •  3iao 


F^rsonal  and  Emergency  Service 
■of  special  value  to  out-qftown  users 
of  JVei£!  ydrk.  Publications. 

CLASS 

For  class,  trade  &  technical  advertisers 

Every  issue  contains  a  directory  of  represen- 
tative class,  trade  and  teclinical  papers,  with 
rates,  type-page  sizes  and  closing  dates. 

Subscription  Price  SI  a  Year 
417  Soutli  Dear1>onL  St.,  OMcago 
 floiBple  Caps  on  Reimast 


A  Card  Index 
to  Printers'  Ink 

and  many  other  business  maeazines, 
monthly.  A  service  for  advertisers. 
"Write 

BUSINESS  DATA  BtTBEATT 

707    Merchants    Bt.    Bldg.,  IndlanaDolii 


DO  YOU  realize  the  op- 
portunities you  have 
in  advertising  direct — by 
Foreign  language  literature? 
Stop  and  consider  the  world 
markets  and  vi^t  have  you 
done  to  get  some  of  this 
business  after  the  war. 

We  can  help  you.  Our  Service 
Department  is  here  for  this  purpose. 
True  and  Accurate  Translations 

National  Printing  &  Publishing  Co. 

ZIH  Blw  bbnd  An.        Oang^  m. 


copy  men  6* 
advertising 
fcj*  mana^eri(<0 


Will  interest 

write  proofs  -ridht  now! 
093  Fifth  Asfeeaxe  *  Ubw 


cents  a  copy  to  produce.  As  a 
leader  in  your  community,  will 
you  give  a  few  minutes  to  look- 
ing over  the  valuable  information 
it  contains?" 

It  wasn't  so  much  that  the 
Schoolmaster  minded  wasting  the 
20  cents,  but  "a  leader  in  your 
community!"  Who,  unless  he  had 
a  morbidly  conscientious  disposi- 
tion, could  resist  that?  And  we 
suppose  that  even  the  too-truth- 
ful man  of  the  latter  type  would 
pass  the  pamphlet  along  to  the 
Mayor,  or  somebody,  so  that  it 
seems  fair  to  say  that  here  is  a 
scheme  for  getting  attention, 
which  has  the  long-sought- for 
One  Hundred  Per  Cent  Appeal! 
*   *  * 

One  of  the  biggest  of  American 
advertisers  argued  recently  that 
he  believed  his  company  ought 
to  repeat  more  of  its  striking 
pieces'  of  copy.  "We  get  up  an 
exceptionally  good  advertisement, 
run  it  in  one,  month's  issue  of  the 
magazines  and  then  proceed  to 
bury  the  idea.  Does  everybody  in 
the  country  that  we  want  to  reach 
see  that  one  appeal  of  ours,  even 
when  we  use  a  big  list?  I'd  like 
to  be  assured  that  we  get  the  at- 
tention of  20  per  cent,  or  even 
less." 

The  mail-order  advertisers,  who 
est  by  actual  returns,  find  it  profit- 
able to  run  certain  advertisements 
again  and  again,  sometimes  with 
slight  changes,  but  preserving 
the  headline,  the  iliustration  or 
the  other  appeal  that  struck  the 
responsive  chord.  Why  should 
the  principle  be  sound  in  mail- 
order advertising  and  unsound  in 
other  divisions  of  publicity? 

That  a  number  of  advertisers 
are  thinking  in  this  direction  is 
indicated  by  the  remark  of  .an 
advertising  manager  who  recently 
fold  tlie  Schoolmaster  that  he 
saved  liis  employer  his  entire 
salary  by  going  over  used  adver- 
tisements and  finding  designs  and 
plates  with  such  good  records  that 
they  could  be  repeated. 


H.  Walton  HEEGSTRA  Ine.— MEBCHANDISJNG — as  B.  Jwkson  BoutoTBid.  CMoago 
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Electrotypes—Quick  ?  " 


,  Then  it's  **Rapid  Service"  you  want.  We 
can  fill  your  Electrotype  orders.  Promptly— 
Elfficiently— whether  you  are  located  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  or  the  Pacific  Coast. 

We  make  ail  kinds  of  Advertising  Plates  and 
Trade  Cuts,  including  Stereotypes  and  Mats, 
Electros  by  the  wax  or  Dr.  Albert  Lead  Mold 
Process.  Sole  owners  U.  S.  Letters  Patent 
on  Aluminotype. 

The  Rapid  Electrotype  Company 

W.  H.  KAUFMANN,  President  and  General  Manager 
Largest  Makers  and  EHstributors  of  Advertising  Plates  in  the  World 

New  York  CINCINNATI  Chicago 

REFERE^fCES: — Any  five  natioiidl  advotiseri  you  may  think  of.    If  you  ask  them, 
ycu  wiH  find  that  sevml  of  them  already  know  whal:  Rapid's  Service  means. 


Is  your  desk  orderly  or  in  die. 
order?  Can  you  fliid  papers  fitii^ 
w)ieii  yi>u  waiit  thrmT 

HORN  "Iiistfiul"  DESK  FnjS 
lieep  the  pajiei'a  nu  all  petirllnK 
la  ucimpact  etinvenleut 
fiii'itt  — es«i1r  socBulbla,  yet  oft  of 
your  vay. 


FREE  TRIAL-NO  RISK 


UlUr  A-Z 
Ltttl.1  l-.il 

    ...     Lepil        1-31       S.oO  , 

rW. C. Horn Bro & Cs.  (EsL  I8«)54T^zTearl SUNYCiiT ' 

I  PIcjiBO  send  ma  Deik  File,  No.  18,  14,  16  inOBama  Eii?  nut 
j   iiauUili,  »[ih  tlia  piigBrttiiDdliiE  thal  unwiiuj  bircluriifa  and 


Plcaau  acnd 
^□Ivili,  wllh  th«  iqideritiuidliiE  4l<at' 

'"ej   nfunded   iritliln  10  dni  Ic        isilDfactnrT.  I 
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Classified  Advertisements 


Classified  advertisements  in  "Phinters'  Ink"  cost  forty-five  cents  a  line 

for  each  insertion.     No  order  accepted  for  less  than  two  doUara  and 

twenty-five  cents.  _  Cash  must  accompany  order.  Forms  close  Monday 
precedttig  date  of  issue. 


BEZf  WAiriED 


WANTED 

One  or  two  first-class  hardware  and 
automobile  accessory  catalog  com- 
pilers. Permanent  position  for  ex- 
perienced men.  Address  Box  867, 
care  of  Printers'  Ink, 


ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT  of  a 
monthly  and  an  annual  technical  publica- 
tion requires  assistant  (man  or  woman) 
to  handle  detail  of  production,  circulariz. 
ing  work,  etc.  Technical  and  publishing 
experience  desirable.  Give  age,  experi- 
ence and  salary  required.  Box  874,  P.  I. 

WANTED 

,  Man  experienced  in  Correspondence, 
Advertising  and  selling  Drug  Trade, 
Physicitms  and  Hospitals,  to  sell 
high  class  ethical  medicinal  prepara- 
tions. Must  be  an  energetic,  thor- 
ough business  getter.  State 
eicperlence,  reference,  salary  asked. 
Box  864,    care   of   Printers'  Ink. 

~  WANTED 
Advertising  Man 

House  Organ  and  direct  mail  copy-writer. 
Not  necessarily  also  an  artist  but  able 
to  sketch  and  present  his  ideas  and 
copy  in  finished  layout.  Must  possess 
appearance,  initiative,  good  business 
judgment  and  be  versatile  and  thorough. 
A  permanent  position  with  good  salary 
to  a  man  of  ability.  Sell  your  services 
to  Box  865,  Printers'  Ink.  You  are 
not  employed  by  us  uow  and  all  apjilica- 
tions  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence. 


Advertising  Salesman 

Solicitor  for  Trade  Journal.  Experi- 
enced in  writing  copy,  planning  adver- 
tising campaigns  and  selling  space.  This 
is  a  good  opportunity  for  ambitious  man 
or  woman  to  connect  with  live  and 
growing  trade  paper.  Drawing  account. 
Box  863,  care  of  Printers'  Ink.  ' 

WANTED — Advertising  man,  technical 
school  graduate  (Cornell  or  Stevens 
Inst.,  etc.)  One  who  is  familiar  with 
the  oils  used  by  the  industries  preferreil. 
Must  be  able  to  buy  and  plan  print- 
ing; to  write  practical,  understandable, 
sensible  English;  to  know  and  to  catch 
on._  A  worker,  not  a  grand-stander. 
This  firm  is  located  in  tie  east,  does 
a  nation-wide  business;  is  the  first  in 
the  field,  with  tie  top  rating.  We  need 
a  young  fellow,  single,  under  30,  who 
wants  a  real  chance  and  is  ready  for 
it.  State  salary  required.  Give  full 
information.  Address  Box  868,  care  of 
Printers'  Ink.   

Magazine  Promotion  Men 

READ  THIS 

The  QUALITY  MAGA- 
ZINES want  several  good 
men  to  represent  these  six 
publications  in  selected  ter- 
ritories. 

Come  and  see  what  we 
have  to  offer.  Perhaps  you 
will  want  it,  an.d  perhaps 
we  will  want  you. 
Apply  between  ten  and 
eleven  A.  M. 

The  Quality  Magazines 

W.  H.  Campbell,  Sec'y,, 
care  of  The  Century  Co., 
353  Fourth  Avenue, 
New'  York,  N.  Y. 

Atlantic  Monthly  Scnbner's 
Century  World's  Work 

Harffe'g     .  .  Review  ■^■Reviews 


Want  Al  Copy 
Man  at  Once 

— an  agency  man  sHUed 
In  all  phases  of  ad  prep- 
aration. A-1  salary  for 
right  man— with  step  up 
in  place  and  pay  when 
atulity-  is  proved. 

Address  "Mid-West  Aseacf 
B(K  872,  care  Printers' Ink 
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Advertising  Agency  Solicitor,  -who  can 
adapt  himself  thorouglily  to  business  de- 
tails, to  cover  resorts  and  hotels;  who 
can  and  will  create  and  develop.  Per- 
manent position,  good  opportunities. 
Address  giving  salary,  experience  and 
references,  Dorland  Adv.  Agency,  At- 
lantic City,  N.  J. 


With  possibilities.  Not  a  finished,  ex- 
perienced advertising  man,  but  one  who 
can  learn  our  methods  and  apply  them. 
Should  have  college  education,  business 
sense,  and  the  ability  to  write  English. 
The  successful  applicant  will  be  given 
a  '  short,  intensive  training  with  our 
company,  and  will  then  undertake  his 
real  work  as  Advertising  Executive 
with  a  large  manufacturer  in  an  eastern 
city.  Full  pay  while  training,  A  po- 
sitToii  with  a  real  future  and  a  not  in- 
considerable present.  Phone  or  wire  for 
appointment  M.  P.  Gould  Company, 
60  West  SStli  Street,  Kew  York, 


HISCEIXAHEOTTB 


ADVERTISING    AGENCY  WANTED 

Well-known  advertising  man.  desires 
to  buy  outright  small  but  success- 
ful advertising  or  service  agency. 
Or  would  consider  forming  ^ency 
with  live,  capable  business  getter. 
Address  box  861,  care  of  P.  I. 


Printograph  For  Sale 

Completely  equipped  motor  driven  mul- 
tiple letter  duplicator,  includes  full  fonts 
type,  typesetting  machine,  address-plate 
typesetter,  good  working  condition.  Box 
care  of  Printers'  Ink, 


For  Sale 

at  3  sacrifice:- — Mergenthaler  Lino- 
types— model  one.  Used  by  the  Chicago 
Herafd  until  its  recent  merger  with 
the  Examiner.  Will  set  5  to  11  pt. 
Good  working  condition.  $500  each. 
Eariy  buyers  get  choice.  FANTUS 
BROTHERS,  525  South  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Advertising  Solicitor-Manager,  wide  gen- 
eral and  trade  publication  experience, 
large  acquaintance  in  Eastern  territory, 
open  for  engagement.  Box  87S,  care  of 
Printers'  Ink. 


EXPORT  MANAOEB 

Result  getter.  Ten  years'  successful  ex. 
perience  in  foreign  work,  now  em- 
ployed with  large  manufacturing  firm 
in  Western  New  York  State  in  this  ca- 
pacity desires  change  for  personal  rea- 
sons. Minimum  salary  $5,000  per  an- 
num.   Address  box  866,  care  of  P.  I. 


A  productive, .  original,  consistent,  ex- 
perienced, adaptable,  agreeable,  young, 
university  educated  advertising  man  de- 
sires a  change.  Address  Sox  870, 
Printers'  Ink. 


SALES-ADVEBTIBING  MAN 

Experienced  in  national,  farm  and  trade 
paper  advertising;  5  years  agency  work; 
3  years  salesman;  married,  Class  4; 
convincing  evidence  submitted.  Box  879, 
Printers'  Ink. 


Young  man  as  salesman  or  assistant  to 
executive,  preferably  with  national  or- 
ganization. One  who  works  and  pro- 
duces right  results.  Experience  with 
several  big  companies.  jHighest  refer- 
ences. Box  873,  Printers'  Ink. 


ASSISTANT  SALES  and  ADVERTIS- 
ING MANAGER — now  producing  splen- 
didly for  national  advertiser.  Thoroughly 
experienced  Executive  Detail,  Follow-ups, 
Sales  Promotion,  I ntdligent  hustler.  Good 
value  at  $3-4000.  Box  876,  Printers'  Ink.- 


I  want  an  advertising  position.  I  am 
I.  C.  S.  graduate.  Have  worked  II  yrs. 
on  the  farm,  8  yrs.  in  machine  sliops; 
Age,  36,  Single,  strictly  temperate.  In- 
ventive ability.  Ambitious,  good-na- 
tured-   Edward  Godleske,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


A    VALUABLE  MAN 

High-grade  Copy  Writer  with  unusual  lay- 
out ability.  Agency,  publishing  and  teeh- 
nical_  manufacturing  experience.  Knows 
printing,  art  work  and  engraving.  Wants 
difficult, responsibleposition.  Box87I,P.  I. 


A  woman  who  has  held  a  man's  size 
position  for  years  desires  to  change  her 
present  position  as  treasurer.  Her  best 
work  is  along  administrative  and  ex- 
ecutive lines.  Only  high-class  connec- 
tion considered.  Box  878,  care  of 
Printers'  Ink. 


AHE  YOU  LOOKING  for  a  capable  man 
to  relieve  you  of  responsibility — to  man- 
age the  Advertising,  the  Sales  or  the 
Office  and  handle  the  details  the  way 
you  want  them  handled — to  deal  with 
men  successfully — to  write  snappy  ads, 
solid  sense,  interesting  letters  and  book- 
lets— originate  clever  cuts,  catchy  phrases 
and  diifcrent  ways  of  doing  things  ? 
Then  I  am  looking  for  YOTII  Let's 
get  togedierl  Address:  Box  869,  care 
of  Printers'  Ink. 


Editor 

Twenty  years'  experience  in  edi- 
torial work  on  newspapers,  trade 
papers  and  magazines.  Thorough 
knowledge  of  every  department 
of  publishing  business — reporting, 
editing,  make-up,  advertising,  cir- 
culation, printing  costs,  engraving. 
W.  G.  B.,  Box  862,  Printers'  Ink. 
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efficiency  out 
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The  circulation  of  the 
Tribune  is  now  the  larg^sf  iri-^ifi*^ 
history.  >  v.        ?  ' 

This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its 
daily  issue  now  sells  at  2c  and  its 
Sunday  issue  at  7c  city  and  |0c 
country. 

The  current  circulation  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  is  in  excess  of 

700,000  Sunday 
440,000  weekdays(only) 

The  Chicago  Tribune's  Sunday  circula- 
tion is  now  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
Sunday  newspaper  in  the  United  States  with 
the  single  exception  of  one  published  in 
New  York  City  which  sells  for  less  than  the 
price  of  The  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune. 

The  Chicago  Tribune's  weekday  circu- 
lation is-  now  the  greatest  of  all  morning 
papers  in  the  United  States  selling  at  2c  and 
greater  by  50,000  than  the  next  weekday 
paper  in  Chicago  (an  evening  paper). 
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A  JOURNAL  FOR  ADVERTISERS 
186  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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10c  A  Copy 


IN  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
transportation  difficulties  this 
country  has  ever  encountered,  the 
motor  truck  has  come  intoits  own. 

It  has  proved  its  practicability. 
It  has  gone  far  in  untangling  the 
railroad  tie-ups-  that  for  a  time 
threatened  us  so. menacingly. 

Fulton  one-and-a-half-ton 
trucks  have  done  their  share  of 
this  work, — and  have  borne  their 
share  of  the  burdens. 

And  it  has  been  the  privilege 
of  Advertising  Headquarters  to 
assist  in  rapidly  extending  the 
usefulness  of  this  Eastern-built 
vehicle. 

At  a  time  when  embargoes, 
tie-ups  and  other  difficulties  pre- 
vent rapid  shipments  East  we  are 
helping  to  "put  over"  the  advan- 
tages of  a  truck  built  "At  The 
Port  of  New  York,"  where  ship- 
ments West  are  comparatively 
easy,  where  coastwise  shipping 


by  water  is  available  and  where 
driveways  to  a  great  part  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  are  practical. 

At  a  time  when  economy  of 
motor  operation  is  intensely  im- 
portant we  are  helping  to  educate 
purchasers  to  the  advantages  of 
"Triple-Heated"  gas— an  ex- 
clusive Fulton  feature  that -is 
giving  an  average  of  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  miles  to  the  gallon  of 
gasoline. 

If  steel  were  available  and  the 
government  would  permit,  the 
Fuiton  Motor  Truck  Company, 
already  the  world's  largest  exclu- 
sive pro'ducers  of  one-and-a-half- 
ton  trucks,  could  easily  double 
the  size  of  their  plant  and  still  be 
behind  in  their  orders. 

The  Fulton  advertising  prob- 
lem is  a  rather  unusual  one  in 
many  respects.  We  are  glad  to 
have  been  selected  to  help  in  the 
solving  of  it, — and  to  share  in  the 
satisfaction  of  a  successful  work- 
ing out  of  the  solution. 


N.   W.   AVER  SON 

Advertising  Headquarters 
philadelphia 


New  York 


Boston 


Clevelanp 


Chicago 
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Great  Sales  and  Advertising  Ex- 
pansion Wait  on  Labor 
Readjustments 

Leading  Manufacturers  Outline  Their  Plans  for  Ab- 
sorbing Demobilized  Soldiers  and  War  Workers 


IN  viewing  the  prospects  for 
an  immediate  expansion  in 
sales  and  advertising  activities 
there  are  a  number  of  factors 
that  must  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration. Any  plans  for  business 
development  must  necessarily 
-hinge  on  the  problems  of  recon- 
struction which  now  loom  so 
big  on  the  near  horizon. 

Printers'  Ink,  in  a  wide  sur- 
vey of  the  subject  which  it  has 
just  concluded,  in  which  hundreds 
of  representative  American  manu- 
facturers were  interrogated,  finds 
that  these  problems,  as  they  affect 
business,  may  be  grouped  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  Labor. 

2.  Raw  materials. 

3.  Deflation  of  inventories. 

4.  New  enterprises,  new  prod- 
ducts,  etc. 

5.  Finance. 

Of  these  the  second  seems  to 
be  giving  manufacturers  the  least 
concern.  The  promptness  with 
which  the  War  Industries  Board, 
as  soon  as  the  armistice  was 
signed,  lifted  its  ban  against  cer- 
tain enterprises,  released  raw  ma- 
terials and  reversed  many  of  its 
priority  orders  has  been  very 
heartening  to  business  men.  It 
has  demonstrated  to  advertisers 
that  they  can  get  started  once 
more  under  full  steam  much 
sooner  than  they  had  any  reason 
to  anticipate.  Of  course,  taking 
it  as  a  whole,  the  raw  material 


market  will  not  be  normal  for 
y^ars.  It  will,  for  example,  be  a 
long  .time  before  the  world's 
granaries  and  pantries  are  re- 
plenished. A  normal  supply  of 
other  materials  must  wait  on  a 
restoration  of  the  world's  sunken 
tonnage  and  that  will  probably 
take  until  1920.  In  but  a  very 
few  instances,  though,  will  the 
activities  of  manufacturers  be  en- 
tirely held  up  because  they  caitt- 
not  get  their  raw  supplies.  In 
this  connection  a  recent  remark 
of  John  Skelton  Williams,  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  is  cheer- 
ing.   He  said: 

"The  firm  hold  which  the  Gov- 
ernment found  it  necessary  to 
take  to  prevent  runaway  markets 
for  the  necessities  of  life  and  for 
the  raw  materials  needed  in  in- 
dustry may  now  be  exercised  in  a 
conservative  and  healthy  way  to' 
establish,  a  reasonable  equilibrium 
and  to  prevent  destructive  and 
sudden  movements  which  some- 
times in  the  past  have  precipi- 
tated panics." 

It  is  when  we  consider  the  la- 
bor factor  that  we  strike  the 
problem  that  is  causing  the  most 
.anxiety.  Solve  this  and  prac- 
tically all  other  reconstruction 
questions  will  disappear  like  mist 
before  the  sunshme.  The  esti- 
mates of  the  number  of  people 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  divert 
from  war  to  peace  work  run  as 
high   as  eighteen 
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figure,  however,  is  not  so  alarm- 
ing as  it  sounds.  It  certainly  does 
not  mean  that  this  vast  number 
will  have  to  look  for  new  jobs. 
Millions  o£  them  will  not  have 
to  leave  the  desks,  the  lathes,  the 
looms  or  the  other  places  where 
they  may  be  engaged.  Their  em- 
ployers will  simply  switch  over 
to  peace-time  production,  which 
in  many  cases  will  be  continuing 
on  practically  the  same  product. 

It  now  appears  that  industry 
will  rapidly  absorb  all  soldiers 
and  sailors  as  fast  as  they  are 
mustered  out  of  service,  provided 
demobilization  isn't  too  rapid. 
There  is  a  strong  disposition 
among  business  men  to  take  back 
all  their  men  who  joined  the  col- 
ors just  as  soon  as  they  present 
themselves  for  re-employment. 
Many  concerns  promised  their 
men  when  they  were  leaving  that 
their  jobs  or  others  equally  as  good 
would  be  waiting  for  them  whAi 
they  returned.  These  promises 
will  be  kept.  A  number  of  manu- 
facturers, such  as  Hart  Schaff- 
ner  &  Marx,  are  now  writing  their 
former  employees  telling  them  that 
they  will  be  welcomed  back  to 
their  old  position  as  soon  as  the 
Government  releases  them.  Sev- 
eral concerns,  such  as  the  Inter- 
national Pulp  Company,  declare 
that  they  will  not  only  reinstate 
their  own  men,  but  also  will  em- 
ploy others. 

The  real  crux  of  the  labor  sit- 
uation, however,  is  in  those  man- 
ufacturing establishments  where 
so  much  Government  business  was 
placed  that  these  companies  have 
been  employing  five,  ten,  even 
twenty-five  times  more  workers 
than  they  used  in  pre-war  days. 
An  organization  that  formerly  em- 
ployed 5,000  and  to-day  has  100,- 
000  on  its  pa3rroll  faces  a  serious 
problem.  New  cities  devoted  to 
war  work  have  come  into  exist- 
ence since  1914;  There  is,  for  ■ 
instance,  Hopewell,  Va.  Then 
there  are  places  that  the  war  has 
raised  from  small  cities  to  big' 
cities.  What.'  for  example,  will 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  do  with  its 
100.000  war  workers? 

Fortunately,  the  War  Industries 
Bpard  is'  exercisii^  a  great  deal 
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of  discretion  in  cancelling  war 
orders.  This  will  break  the  shock. 
But  such  support  cannot  continue 
indefinitely  and  very  soon  regu- 
lar commercial  pursuits  will  have 
to  absorb  these  workers. 

These  wage  earners  must  be 
employed.  That  is  absolutely  im-- 
perative.  There  must  be  no  un- 
employment in  this  country.  This 
is  the  big  task  that  business  must 
accomplish  in  the  next  iew  months 
regardless  of  how  much  sacrifice 
it  may  involve.  Every  other  thing 
must  be  subordinated  to  it.  There 
can  be  no  successful  advertising 
or  sales  promotion  if  our  people 
are  not  contentedly  and  profitably 
employed. 

It  was  primarily  to  find  out 
what  plans  are  being  made  to  give 
emplojonent  to  all  this  surplus 
labor  that  Printers'  Ink  started 
its  inquiry.  What  new  products 
are  to  be  put  out  ?  What  new  en- 
terprises are  to  be  started?  What 
plans  are  being  made  to  avert  la- 
bor disturbances?'  What  is  to  be 
done  to  preserve,  the  vision  of  a 
better  business,  a  nobler  world 
that  the  war  has  exposed  to  view? 

NO   STEP  BACKWARD   NOW ! 

Unfortunately,  too  many  busi- 
ness men  do  not  seem  to  appre- 
ciate how  grave  the  labor  situa- 
tion may  become  unless  it  is  han- 
dled humanely.  To  them  the  pres- 
ent appears  to  be  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  get  even  with  labor 
for  the  high  wages  which  have 
been  exacted  since  1914.  To  pass 
safely  through  the  present  trou- 
bled era,  there  must  be  mutual 
tolerance  and  mutual  helpfulness 
between  employer  and  employee. 
This  is  no  time  for  a  Bourbon 
employer  to  buy  ^  his  labor  as 
though  it  were  an  inert  commodi- 
ty and  neitiier  is  it  a  time  for  the 
radical  element  among  the  work- 
ers to  foist  their  unsound  theories 
on  the  public. 

We  do  not  wish  to  appear  to 
be  an  alarmist  on  the  labor  situ- 
ation, but  already  certain  ominous 
tendencies  have  set  in,  which 
should  not  be  passed  by  as  unim- 
portant. That  the  subject  is  seri- 
ous can  be  seen  from  the  con- 
troversy that  has  arisen  over  a 
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DealerHelps 

There  are  two  kinds  of  dealer 
helps — those  that  go  in  the  discard 
and  those  that  go  on  display. 

The  McCann  Company  produces 
the  latter  type  ! 

The  reason? 

Intensive  and  extensive  experience 
in  getting  the  dealer  to  cooperate 
with  the  advertiser,  combined  with 
the  knowledge  made  accessible  by 
the  Research  Department  In  its 
many  dealer  investigations,  has 
taught  us  what  the  dealer  wants. 

As  a  result,  McCann  dealer  helps 
sell  the  dealer  as  well  as  the  con- 
sumer. Planned  to  harmonize  with 
the  general  campaign  and  to  lend 
it  cumulative  strength,  they  are 
sales  instruments  gladly  made  use 
of  by  dealers  the  country  over; 

The  H.  K.  McCann  Company 
Advertising 
61  Broadway,  New  York 

Cleveland          /^^^  Toronto 
San  Francisco     ^^^^^  Montreal 

i 

This  is  No.  6  qJ 
a  series  of  little 
messages  on  the 
Advertising 
Ser-vice  of  the 
H.  K.  McCaim 
Company. 
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speech  delivered  last  week  by 
William  H.  Barr,  president  of 
the  National  Founders'  Associa- 
tion. 

"There  is  no  one  who  will  seri- 
ously contend,"  Mr.  Barr  said, 
"that  with  the  return  of  peace 
we  can  continue  to  operate  our 
mines  and  factories  and  compete 
in  the  world  trade  if  we  are  to 
operate  on  a  national  eight-hour 
day  and  pay  the  wages  which 
have  been  imposed  during  the 
stress  of'  political  opportunity. 
When  the  Government  ceases  to 
be  the  great  common  employer, 
and  Government  money  no  longer 
pays  the  present  extravagant  wages 
can  private  industry  so  order  its 
affairs  as  to  continue  to  furnish 
employment  to  the  millions  of  our 
workmen?  This  question,  broad 
and  comprehensive,  is  the  labor 
problem  which  will  come  with  the 
end  of  the  war.  _ 

"With  the  return  of  peace  the 
needs  of  the  war  will  no  longer 
furnish  work  or  determine  labor 
relationships.  The  vogue  of  those 
who  have  strange  solutions  for 
our  social  and  industrial  problems 
and  who  are  willing  to  experiment 
with  a  sorely  tried  nation  in  the 
midst  of  its  great  crisis,  will  cease. 
The  present  determination  on  the 
part  of  certain  forces  among  the 
workers  to  attempt  to  cling  to  all 
that  union  labor  has  gained  on 
an  unsound  basis  during  an  ab- 
normal and  arti6cia1  period  will 
doubtless  occasion  some  trouble 
and  friction." 

This  ,  statement  has  brought  a 
hot  reioinder  from  Samuel  Gom- 
pers,  the  recognized  head  of  or- 
ganized labor  in  America. 

"This  is  not  the  first  time,"  said 
Mr.  Gompers,  "that  the  associa- 
'  tion  of  which  this  gentleman  is 
president,  or  the  employers  of 
America,  have  undertaken  to  re- 
duce wages  and  lengthen  hours. 
It  was  the  policy  of  employers  in 
every  crisis,  industrial,  economic 
and  financial,  to  try  to  force  down 
wages  and  lengthen  the  hours  of 
labor  as  their  remedy  for  the 
misery  of  the  people. 

"With  the  understanding  of  the 
responsibility  which  goes  with  my 
words,  notice  is  given  here  and' 


now  that  the  American  working 
people  will  not  be  forced  back  by 
either  Barr,  his  association,  or  all 
the  Bourbons  in  the  United  States. 

"The  time  has  come  in  the 
world  when  the  working  people 
are  coming  into  their  own.  They 
have  new  rights  and  new  advan- 
tages. They  have  made  the  sacri- 
fices and  they  are  going  to  enjoy 
the  better  times  for  which  the 
whole  world  has  been  in  a  con- 
vulsion. 

"The  American  labor  movement, 
wholeheartedly,  supported  this 
world  struggle.  We  went  the 
fullest  length  in  support  of  that 
struggle,  and  we  knew  what  was 
involved.  And  the  Barrs,  whether 
it  be  this  individual  or  others  of 
his  type,  must  understand  that 
their  day  of  absolutism  in  industry 
is  gone,  the  same  as  absolutism  in 
government  has  been  destroyed." 

LABOB  CASTNOT  BE  OVEBBIDPEN 

That  shows  how  sharply  de- 
fined the  issue  already  is  and  how 
easily  it  could  become  bitter.  It 
must  be  remembered,  too,  that 
Mr,  Gompers  does  not  represent 
the  radical  element.  He  is  usually 
a  pretty  sane  thinker. 

Of  course,  as  a  whole,  despite 
strikes  and  rumors  of  strikes, 
the  labor  situation  in  this  country 
is  not  alarming.  But  there  is  an 
undercurrent  of  unrest  and  of 
anxiety  among  workers  that  could 
easily  become  menacing  unless 
common  sense  is  used  in  dealing 
with  it.  An  extract  from  an  edi- 
torial in  the  New  York  Call 
(Socialist)  shows  the  great  need 
of  forbearance  in  handling  labor. 
It  reads: 

"Wait  till  tlie  war  is  over!  We'll 
get  you  then."  These  were  the  words 
of  one  foreman  in  a  pressroom  not 
long  ago,  when  certain  demands  of  the 
union  repugnant  to  him  as  representa- 
tive of  the  firm  were  being'  insisted 
upon. 

It  seems  as  if  that  period,  with  a 
return  to  the  law  of  tooth  and  fang 
as  between  employer  and  employee, 
has  been  reached,  and^  as  far  as  New 
York  gqes,  is  already  in  full  bloom. 

Clothing  manufacturers  have  locked 
out  30,000  men;  the  hotel  owners,  rep- 
resenting the  richest  men  in  the  nation, 
are  eng^red  in  a  bitter  struggle  vith 
their  woriters,  and  sporadic  stritea  re- 
(Continued  on  page  126) 
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Here's  tke  wkole  secret 
benina  tke  concentrated  con- 
sumer confiilence  in 

Needlecraft  M  agazine 

It  IS  tke  authority  on  its  sulject — 
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^iV^omen  kuy  it,  reaJ  it,  kelieve  in  it, 
and  pay  for  it  m  advance. 

Ajid  tkis  One  MilKon  Sukscrip- 
tion  List  IS  maintained  kecause 

'"'One^^pman  Xells  Another" 


Merchandising  and  Advertising  a 
Cut-Price  Specialty 

What  You  Can  Do  to  Avoid  the  Snares  of  the  Situation 

ByE.H.  Platter 

Sales  Manager,  Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.  (Listerme) 


THE  article. in  Printers'  Ink 
of  October  24  relative  to  the 
importance  of  attention  to  trade- 
mark lettering  hits  the  nail 
squarely  on  the  head.  In  a  man- 
ner it  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  attention  to  small  details  if  we 
intend  to  take  advantage  of  every 
help  toward  successful  merchan- 
dising. 

Not  only  is  it  necessary  to 
grasp  every  opportunity  as  far  as 
the  consumer  is  concerned,  but  an 
luiHmited  amount  of  thought  and 
labor  along  the  same  line  should 
be  given  to  the  dealer  as  well. 

The  writer's  experience  has 
been  along  the  line  of  advertising 
and  merchandising  a  single  stand- 
dard  item,  heavily  advertised 
with  practically  complete  distri- 
bution and  a  selling  plan  of  one 
price  from  the  minimum  quantity 
to  a  carload. 

At  first  glance  this  seems  to  be 
the  easiest  sort  of  a  proposition. 
No  problems  of  introduction  or 
distribution;  a  standard  product 
qf  merit  with  an  established  sale. 
Nothing  to  do  but  advertise  a  lit- 
tle and  gather  in  the  orders. 
Nothing  for  the  salesman  to  do 
but.  ask  the  customer  whether  he 
wants  one  gross  or  fifty!  The 
problem  is  not  to  sell  the,  product 
— it  is  already  selling — but  to  sell 
more  of  it,  and  that  is  not  as 
simple  a  proposition  as  it  would 
at  first  appear.  Of  course  a  cer- 
.  tain  amount  of  increase  may  be 
secured  by  running  some  adver- 
tising and  letting  it  go  at  that, 
but  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  pub- 
licity it  must  be  backed  ^ 
merchandising  methods  that  fit  in 
with  the  market  situation. 

Practically  all  products  of  the 
class  above  described,  and  espe- 
cially those  distributed  through  the 
driig  trade,  must  be  merchandised 
with  due  consideration  of  the*  fact 


that  they  are  retailed  at  a  cut 
price.  The  cut  price  situation  has 
been  argued  threadbare  for  years, 
but  cut  prices  still  remain  and 
probably  will  remain  until  pro- 
hibited absolutely  by  Federal 
statute. 

The  manufacturer  of  an  article 
sold  through  every  possible  job- 
bing medium,  is  not  in  a  position 
satisfactorily  to  protect  his  resale 
price  even  if  the  law  allowed  it. 
This  is  acknowledged  by  the 
thinking  retailer.  But  neverthe- 
less the  fact  that  the  price  is  cut 
makes  it  difficult  to  obtain  dealer 
co-operation.' 

PBICE  "agreements"  THAT  SLIP  A 

COG 

It  has  been  found  that  in  the 
case  of  a  cut-rate  product  it  is 
advisable  to  forget  all  about  cut 
prices — not  to  refer  to  them  and 
to  keep  the  dealer's  mind  off 
them  as  much  as  possible.  Re- 
fuse to  talk  about  the  matter.  It 
has  been  the  custom  for  the  sales- 
man to  try  to  stabilize  prices  in 
certain  towns,  to  go  from  one 
dealer  to  another  and  arrange  an 
"agreement."  Sometimes  this 
works.  More  often  it  makes  mat- 
ters worse.  The  salesman  works 
from  dealer  to  dealer  using  up.  a 
lot  of  time.  Dealei-s  all  agree  to 
the  price  arrangement  until  about 
five  o'clock  he  gets  around  to  Bill 
Jones'  store.  Bill  advises  the 
salesman  that  he  has  paid  for  the 
merchandise,  that  the  title  is 
vested  in  himself,  that  nobody  can 
tell  him  what  he  must  sell  it  for, 
and  that  he  can  give  it  away  with 
a  toothbrush  if  he  likes.  That  is 
about  what  he  proceeds  to  do  the 
day  after  the  salesman  leaves 
town,  and  on  the  salesman's  next 
trip  things  are  worse  than  ever 
and  his  other  customers  are  not 
satisfied  and  conwrfain  that  he  was 
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insincere  in  his  etforts.  If  he 
had  forgotten  cut  prices,,  he  would 
not  halve  called  the  matter  to  Bill 
Jones'  attention,  and  the  price 
would  not  have  been  cut  down 
lower  than  before. 

Time  can  then  be  saved  by  ac- 
cepting the  situation  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  manufac- 
turer did  not  create,  but  found  to 
exist,  and  by  adopting  plans  best 
suited  to  get  the  most  out  of  con- 
ditions as  they  do  exist. 

The  sales  of  an  item  through 
the  retail  drug  trade  exactly  equal 
the  consumer  demand  created  by 
the  advertising  and  the  merit  of 
the  product,  less  the  amount  of 
substitution,  plus  the  amount  of 
dealer  co-operation  and  good  will 
that  can  be  secured.  It,  therefore, 
behooves  us  to  get  all  of  that  co- 
operation and  good  will  possible 
in  order  to  aid  the  publicity  in 
moving  the  goods  from  the 
shelves.  We  must  get  the  confi- 
dence and  friendship  of  the  re- 
tailer, the  man  who  "comes  in 
contact  with  the  consumer  and 
who  is  in  a  position  to  convey, 
if  he  will,  to  the  public  the  fact 
that  our  product  is  the  best,  of 
its  kind.  We  must  make  him  feel 
that  we  are  grateful  to  him  for 
his  friendship,  and  that  we  appre- 
ciate his  business.  We  must  never 
neglect  the  opportunity  to  write 
him  and  tell  him  so.  We  must 
give  the  salesman  something  to 
talk  about,  and  this  latter  is  the 
hardest  proposition  of  all. 

ATTRACTIVE  BUYING  PRICE  ALWAYS 
•  INTERESTS 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the 
salesman  for  a  long-established 
article  of  merit  selling  at  a  cut 
price,  is  robbed  of  the  two  cardi- 
nal points  in  a  selling  talk — qual- 
ity and  profit. 

The  quality  is  there  but  he  can- 
not talk  it  consistently.  It  does 
not  need  talking-^-it  is  understood 
and  accepted..  Possibly  the  dealer 
used  the  product  himself  before 
the  salesman  was  out  of  the  gram- 
mar school.  He  hasn't  time  to 
listen  to  it.  Imagine  a  druggist 
giving  up  half  a  morning  listening 
to  a  salesman  expound  the  merits 
of  Pears'  soap  or  Scott's  Emulsion  1 


The  salesman  cannot  talk  profit 
because  in  towns  of  any  size  that 
would  bring  up  the  dangerous  cut- 
p-ice  discussion. 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  in- 
terests the  dealer  as  much  as  the 
selling  price  and  that  is  the  buy- 
ing price.  He  likes  to  know  he  is 
getting  merchandise  as  cheap  as  it 
can  be  bought  by  anyone.  He 
likes  to  know  that  if  he  co- 
operates with  the  manufacturer, 
a  competitor  who  does  not  co- 
operate cannot  get  a  better  price 
simply  because  of  a  larger  buymg 
cower.  He  becomes  interested  in 
Sie  fact  that  he  cannot  be  under- 
bought and  forgets  to  argue  the 
point  that  he  may  be  undersold. 

This  is  where  the  one-price 
selling  plan  comes  in.  It  allows 
the  same  discount  on  a  small  or 
large  order.  It  gives  the  salesman 
a  chance  to  talk  cost  price  instead 
of  cut  price.  It  gets  the  dealer's 
mind  off  cut  prices  onto  fair  deal- 
ing. It  creates  the  idea  of  a  fair 
and  just  selling  plan,  playing  no 
favorites. .  It  gets  a  lot  of  orders 
and  a  lot  of  new  accounts,  but  it 
does  not  complete  the  job. 

From  now  on  the  salesman 
must  continue  to  sell  to  that 
dealer  his  own  personality  and 
the  "personality"  of  his  house. 

He  has  a  selling  plan  which 
allows  the  maximum  discount  on 
the  minimum  quantity.  He  can 
offer  no  better  price  to  induce 
larger  orders  and  larger  sales. 
He  must  get  them  on  his  per- 
sonality and  that  of  his  firm. 

When  a  man  takes  out  a  life 
insurance  policy  he  may  shop 
around,  but  when  he  takes  a  fire 
insurance  policy  he  doesn't  care 
whether  it  is  in  the  Hartford, 
^tna  or  Glens  Falls— he  takes  it 
from  the  agent  he  likes  best. 

Every  modern  merchant  uses 
well  advertised  items  as  features; 
it  doesn't  make  much  difference 
to  him  whether  it  is  Cuticura  soap 
or  Mentholatum — he  makes  the 
same  profit  on  all  of  them — but 
it  makes  a  lot  of  difference  to  the 
salesman  whether  his  are  the 
goods  pushed  or  not;  It  often 
makes  a  difference  of  a  hundred 
per  cent  in  the  sales  of  one  in- 
dividual account. 
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In  the  cut-rate  field,  and  that  is 
almost  the  whole  field  in  the  drug 
business,  the  dealer  pushes  the 
goods  because  he  likes  the  firm. 
In  his  eyes  they  are  all  cut-rate 
items,  one  is  as  'good  as  another 
if  it  sells  fast  enough,  so  the  item 
which  gets  his  favor  gets  the  best 
chance. 

The  same  idea  of  character  and 
personality  must  be  followed  up 
in  the  matter  of  dealer  aids.  They 
must  reflect  the  dignity  and  the 
good  will  of  the  firm.  The  win- 
dow displays  are  to  promote  the 
sale  of  a  cut-rate  article.  They 
are  intended  to  go  into  the  win- 
dow and  not  on  the  rubbish  heap, 
and  they  must  go  out  equipped  to 
get  into  the  window  by  overcom- 
ing the  cut  price  bug-a-boo. 

This  can  only  be  accomplished 
in  one  way:  the  displays  must 
not  be  cheap.  It  must  be  ap- 
parent that  they  represent  in6nite 
thought  and  a  lot  of  expense. 
They  must  stand  out  as  to  quality 
and  attractiveness  above  the  or- 
dinary run  of  advertising  matter 
received  by  the  dealer.  They  must 
get  this  effect :  A  salesman  was  in 
Memphis  trying  to  buy  a  window 
from  a  prominent  druggist  for  the 
display  of  his  product  and  was 
told  by  the  dealer  that  he  used  his 
windows  for  displaying  nothing 
but  his  own  preparations.  "But,' 
said  the  salesman,  "right  now  you 

have  a  display  of  in  your 

front  window."  "I  know  it,"  re- 
plied the  druggist,  "but  that  is 
such  a  fine  firm— it  appreciates  the 
dealer  and  lets  him  know  it.  Be- 
sides the  display  showed  so  much 
thought  and  expense  I  was 
ashamed  not  to  use  it." 


Protecting  "Made  in 
U.  S.  A."  Abroad 

OFFICIALS  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  are  de- 
voting earnest  study  to  the  prob- 
lem of  devising  protection  for  the 
"Made  in  U.  S.  A."  slogan.  Re- 
ports that  this  inscription  has  al- 
ready been  misappropriated  in 
several  parts  of  the  world,  includ- 


ing the  Orient,  are  calculated  to 
spur  endeavor  in  this  direction  as 
a  means  of  preparation  for  the 
intensive  international  competi- 
tion that  is  ahead. 

The  obvious  remedy  for  mis- 
use of  "Made  in  U.  S.  A."  is  to 
lie  found  in  the  prohibitions  con- 
tained in  a  compact  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  for  the  Protection 
of  Industrial  Property  relating  to 
the  repression  of  false  indications 
of  origin.  This  convention  was 
arranged  at  Madrid,  April  14, 
1891,  and  was  revised  at  Wash- 
ington June  2,  1911. 

Article  I  of  this  convention  is 
the  one  that  is  designed  to  meet 
the  situation,  now  faced  by  Ameri- 
can- manufacturers.  It  provides, 
in  part,  "Every  product  bearing 
a  false  indication  of  production 
in  which  one  of  the  contracting 
countries  or  a  place  situated  in 
one  among  them  shall  be  directly 
or  indirectly  indicated  as  country 
or  place  of  origin  shall  be  seized 
on  importation  in  each  of  said 
countries."  The  United  States, 
however,  has  never  subscribed  to 
the  compact. 

As  the  only  logical  solution  for 
the  danger  that  now  cpnfronts 
goods  in  export  marked  "Made  in 
U.  S.  A.,"  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  urged  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  take  steps  to 
bring  about  the  entry  of  this 
country  into  the  league  of  na- 
tions which  accomplishes  mutual 
protection.  As  yet  the  State  De- 
partment has  given  no  assurances 
on  the  subject,  but  private  busi- 
ness interests  are  beginning  to  add 
the  weight  of  their  appeals  to  the 
insistence  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment. The  Madrid  arrange- 
ment has  already  been  accepted 
by  such  countries  as  Brazil,  Cuba, 
Spain,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Portugal,  Switzerland  and  Tunis, 
so  that  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
inclusion  of  this  nation  at  this 
time  would  line  up  the  United 
States  with  the  leading  countries 
with  which  it  has  been  associated 
in  the  world  war  and  with  wh'ch 
it  might,  perhaps,  most  readily 
make  common  cause  for  safe  in- 
ternational merchandising  in  the 
near  future. 
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CHICAGO 
The  Central  Location  for  Printing  and  Publishing 


Printing 
and 
Adverti^ng 
Advisers 


Day  and  Night 
Service 
All  the  Year 
Around  ' 


One  of  tke  Largest  and  Most  Completely  E^vitped 
Printing  Plants  in  tke  United  Stales  . 

Linotypes,  Monotypes,  Hand  Typesetting.  Usual  Presses.  Color 
Presses,  Rotaries,  Usual  Binding  and  Mailing  Facilities,  also 
Rapid  Gathering,  Stitching,  Covering  and  Trimming  Machines. 

Whether  you  have  a  large  or  small  Cata- 
logue or  Publication  to  be  printed  you 
have  not  done  your  duty  by  your  firm  or 
yourself  until  you  have  learned  about  the 
service  I?ogers  &  Hall  Company  give  and 
have  secured  prices. 

ship  or  express  to  any  point 
or   mail  direct  front  Chicago 

Make  a  Piintii^  Connection  with  a  Specialist  and 
a  Lai^e  and  Reliable  Printing  House. 

Business  Methods  and  Financial  Standing 
the  Highest 

(Inquire  Credit  Agencies  and  First  National  Bank,  Chicago,  111.) 

ROGERS  &  HALL  COMPANY 

Catalogue  and  Publication 
PRINTERS 

Artists—EngraverB— Blectrotypers 
Polk  &  La  Salle  Streets  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tel^bane  Wsbuh  3J81— Lm«I  and  Long  DitUncB 


CHICAGO 
The  Central  Location  for  Printing  and  Publishing 


Ssldtn  Motor  Truck  Advertmnjif  from  CoUier'* 


.PRINTERSMNE  15 


Selden  in  Collier's 

In  a  recent  letter  referring  to  another  matter 
Mr.  H.  T.  Boulden,  Vice  President  of  the  Selden 
Truck  Company,  was  good  enough  to  add  this 
paragraph: 

"It  might  interest  you  to  know  that  our  re- 
turns from  Collier's  have  gone  far  beyond  bur 
fondest  expectations — ^the  inquiries  being  of  the 
highest  type,  denoting  a  class  who  are  capable 
of  buying  a  quality  truck." 

On  account  after  account  Collier's  has  proved 
its  value  as  an  advertising  medium  for  motor 
trucks. 

Collier's 

THE   NATIONAL  WEEKLY 

J.  E.  Williams,  Advertising  Manager  ■, 

P.S.  Don't  fvii  to  read  Mark  Sullivan's 
"America's  Part  in  the  New  World" 
in  tiiia  week's  issue 
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If  Ye  Break  Faith  With 
Us  Who  READ- 


^5c:-THE  BALTIMORE  NEWS.Iti^EI 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  SAYS  ^UUWISTICE 
HAS  NOT  BEEN  SIGNED;  GERMANS 
WILL  NOT  KNOW  TERMS  TILL  5  RM 


REVOLUTION  IN 
GERMANY  BEGUNi 

Tmob  fiM&  Fim  SkJ 
ToBibHwUiuk  '■ 


Fammile  of  Fitundal  EStion  of  the  HEWS  ofNovembtr  7, 

WHEN  cities  of  the  country,  including  Baltimore,  went  wild  over  false  peace 
tiews  Noronbec  7,  conspicuous  among  the  papers  that  gave  its  readers  the 
truth  was  The  Baltimore  NEWS.    It  was  the  only  Baltimore  paper  to  come 
out  flat-footedly  and  den;?  what  ma  then,  being  widely  circulated  as  fact.  Mis- 
leading headlines  and  evasions  were  persisted  in  hy  some  Baltimore  papers  until  the 
Saturday  following. 

Exclusive  Associated  Press  service,  in  the  afternoon,  backed  hy  a  desire  to  be  honest 
with  its  readers,  was  responsible  £ot  The  NEWS'  avoidance  of  a  journalistic  blunder 
into  which  other  Baltimore  papers  rushed  joyously.  Out  of  the  wredc  of  shattered 
confidence,  however  The  NEWS  stands  tremendously  strengthened  in  the  eyes  of 
its  already  largest  clientele— publishing  news  its  readers  know  they  can  trust  and 
advertising  which  enjoys  a  lareer  confideaice  by  reason  of  the  accurate  and  dependa- 
ble news  service  that  goes  with  it. 

In  adiMdon  to  this  Tha  NEWS  annuallr  »jects  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  doubtful 
advemsu^  accepted  and  published  without  question  by  other  Baltimore  papers. 
Is  your  Baltiinote  advertising  in  the  right  medium  ? 

■^For  MORE  Baltimore  Business  Concentrate  in 

The  Baltimore  News 

The  Fastest  Growing  Baltimore  Paper 
Sunday  NEWS  drculatum  nearly  doubles  in  two  years  I 
October  Daily  Sunday 

1918  113,840  123,205 

1916    .  85,352  65,^45  - 

Gain  28,488—3356  5^460—87^ 


DAN  A.  CARROLL 
Easiem  Representative 
Tribune  Buildins 


J.  E.  LUTZ 
A         t  -  -   1-0      Western  Representative 
M       Ur*4|-X    Rtst  Nat'l  Banlc  Bk^ 
Adnrtlilii(  Uaiwsir  Chicags 


Can  a  Manufacturer  "Get  There" 
Without  Advertising? 

Certainly,  Eventually,  Perhaps,  but  Why  Not  Now? 

By  Harry  Varley 


A MANUFACTURER  who 
makes  a  product  that  fills 
some  real  need  can  succeed  with- 
out advertising,  in  the  generally 
accepted  sense  of  the  word — just 
as  a  man  can  get  to  San  Francis- 
co from  New  York  by  walking. 
He  can  ignore  the  express  train 
to  success — which  -is  publicity  of 
the  right  kind,  and  which,  bar- 
ring accidents,  gets  there  and 
mostly  in  time.  He  can  decide 
that  an  automobile  and  even  a 
horse  and  buggy  are  unnecessary 
and  plod  along  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco of  his  success  by  the  sheer 
strength  of  his  own  two  legs. 
And  he  will  get  there— if  he  lives 
long  enough.  If  he  make  a  better 
mouse-trap  than  the  next  man, 
to  use  a  moth-eaten  figure,  then 
the  world,  in  these  strenuous 
times,  may  make  a  beaten  path 
to  his  door— but  it  won't  lay 
macadam  highways  or  a  double- 
track  railroad  with  private  sidings 
to  the  house  in  the  woods. 

The  past  ten  years  have  brought 
many  old  manufacturers  to  the 
ticket  office  to  buy  seats  in  the 
Publicity  Express.  It  was  a  bit- 
ter pill  for  many  of  them  to  swal^ 
low.  Some  did  it  gracefully,  as, 
for  instance,  the  Stanley  Steam 
Car  Company,  which  publicly  ad- 
mitted that  for  twenty-two  years 
it  had  been  wrong  in  believing 
that  word-of-mouth  advertising 
and  personal  solicitation  were  the 
ultimate  in  selling. 

Other  big  manufacturers  who 
now  enjoy  a  fair  measure  of  suc- 
cess, built  slowly  through  forty 
or  fifty  years  of  endeavor,  of  in- 
tegrity of  purpose  and  quality  of 
product,  still  persist  in  sticking 
to  the  dusty  highway — though  the 
thimdering  wheels  of  the  express 
carrjring  competition  come  nearer 
every  minute — though  newspapers, 
magazines  and  posters  either  fling 
the  glove  of  competition  in  their 
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face  or  shout  in  plain,  hearty 
terms,  "Why  walk,  old  man? 
Publicity  Special  runs  every  min- 
ute.   Get  aboard !" 

Many  glory  in  the  fact  that  they 
"don't  have  to  advertise."  One 
notable  example  is  the  house  of 
Page  &  Shaw,  makers  of  fine 
candy  that  is  so  good  they  have 
a  right  at  least  to  claim  it  is  the 
best  in  the  world.  Recently  they 
published  (for'  distribution  at 
their  stores)  a  booklet,  "The 
Story  of  Page  &  Shaw,"  which 
reveals  a  peculiar  state  of  mind 
toward  advertising  and  a  nearly 
hopeless  misunderstanding  of  what 
advertising  is.  Quoting  literally 
from  this  booklet  (the  italics  are 
ours)  : 

"The  development  of  this  busi- 
ness was  of  the  slow  kind,  de- 
pending not  upon  advertisements, 
but  upon  the  personal  recommen- 
dations of  the  customers." 

Another  reads: 

"Without  salesmen,  and  prac- 
tically without  advertising,  the 
steady  growth  of  this  ' business  is 
now,  as  always,  due  to  the  steady 
adherence  to  the  ideal  of  quality 
and  the  ever-increasing  recom- 
mendations of  customers." 

WHAT  IS  THIS,  IF  NOT  ADVERTISING? 

The  utter  absurdity  of  this 
limited  viewpoint  of  what  consti- 
tutes advertising  is  emphasized 
more  by  additional  quotations 
from  the  booklet  than  by  any 
arguments  that  could  be  formu- 
lated.   For  example: 

"Many  of  the  first  customers 
were  attracted  by  the  uniquely 
tasteful  decorations  and  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  confections 
displayed  in  the  windows." 

Window  displays!  Store  deco- 
rations from  the  first—yet  "with- 
out advertising." 

"No.  9  West  street,  with  its 
hand-polished   inlay   work,  etc." 
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"Page  &  Shaw  stores  are  distinc- 
tive. Each  store  bears  an  unmis- 
takable resemblance  to  all  the 
others,  so  that  the  travelers  about 
the  country  identify  them  on  sight. 
The  designs  are  Moorish,  with  rich 
inlays,  abundant  mosaics  and  ex- 
quisite artistry  in  leaded  glass ; 
effects  in  which,  as  usual  with 
Page  &  Shaw,  cost  is  not  counted." 
"It  is  said  that  the  fiictory  at  Cam- 
bridge has  the  finest  decorations 
of  any  factory  in  the  country.  The 
stairways  have  continuous  scenes 
extending  from  floor  to  floor.  In 
all  the  workrooms  throughout  the 
factory  there  are  extensive  land- 
scapes depicting  beautiful  scenes 
from  all  over  the  world.  The  as- 
sembly and  dining-room  has  its 
player-piano,  which  is  in  use  early 
and  late,"  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 

All  this,  and  the  fact  that  beau- 
tiful, expensive,  embossed-in-color 
packages  are  used  for  their  candy; 
that  pictorial  postcards  are  in  the 
stores  for  the  use  of  customers, 
that  this  very  booklet  is  now  on 
the  counters,  yet  it  naively  says, 
"practically  without  advertising." 

A  FRAGILE  STAFF 

Page  &  Shaw  do  advertise. 
They  always  have  and  always  will. 
If  they  choose  to  spend  the  money 
entirely  on  window  displays,  store 
decorations,  factory  frescos,  etc., 
instead  of  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, they  are  merely  neglecting 
the  roast  beef  of  the  dinner  and 
getting  along  with  soup,  silver, 
nuts  and  napkins.  They  are  suc- 
ceeding, just  as  a  man  with  brains 
and  ability  would  succeed  in  life 
if  his  right  hand  were  strapped 
to  his  side — for  the  branches  of 
advertising  they  .apparently  de- 
spise are  as  important  to  the  whole 
as  a  .man's  right  hand  is  to  him. 

There  are  many  things  they 
cannot  do,  many  places  they  can- 
not reach  with  their  hands  tied 
down  to  a  policy  of  succeeding 
"without  advertising."  Other 
makers  of  fine  candy  are  absorb- 
ing much  of  the  natural  increase 
in  consumption  which  should  be- 
long to  Page  &  Shaw — h-at  then, 
they  are  "advertising."  This  mat- 
ters little  in  the  present  conditioit 
of   the   candy  market — later  it 


might.  Prohibition  will  have  a 
tremendous  effect  on  the  can<^ 
market.  Even  the  "experts"  do 
not  dare  to  estimate  the  increase 
in  consumption  that  will  follow  in 
those  glorious  times  when  the 
vague  yearning  for  a  highball 
must  be  satisfied  with  a  bon-bon 
or  a  chocolate  nougat.  Page  & 
Shaw  have  a  message  they  actu- 
ally owe  the  public.  People  should 
be  told  that  Page  &  Shaw  choco- 
late covered  candy  will  not  turn 
gray,  and  why;  that  fruit  flavors, 
honey,  cream,  anything  that  goes 
into  this  candy  is  genuine  and  not 
some  "synthetical  substance." 
People  pay  high  prices  for  the 
company's  goods  and  they  ought 
to  have,  besides  the  satisfaction  of 
enjoying  the  taste,  the  absolute 
assurance  that  the  nuts,  fruits, 
butter  and  other  ingredients  are 
of  exceptional  purity,  that  scrupu- 
lous care  is  taken  to  maintain  that 
standard  and  that  "every  piece  is 
perfect." 

"  'Seeing  is  believing*,"  says  the 
booklet,  "and  customers  who  have 
been  through  this  factory  are  the 
most  outspoken  in  their  praise  of 
this  candy."  Then  why  not  use 
the  printed  page  to  bring  the  fac- 
tory to  those  many  more  thou- 
sands who  are  unable  to  visit  the 
factory?  Why  not  sell  Page  & 
Shaw  to  Elizabeth  Smith,  of  Po- 
dunk,  so  that  when  she  receives 
candy  from  her  uncle  in  the  city 
it  is  not  just  "candy,"  but  Page 
&  Shaw's  with  all  that  the  words 
mean?  They  owe  it  to  "Uncle" 
and  "Lizzie." 

It  is  not  too  much  to  expect 
that  such  manufacturers  will  see 
advertising  in  its  entirety  in  the 
immediate  future.  The  necessity 
for  "The  Story  of  Page  &  Shaw," 
with  the  portrait  of  the  founder 
as-  frontispiece,  is  the  first  step. 
Later,  perhaps,  they  will  discover 
that  the  Arabian  Nights  store 
decoration  and  space  in  the  best 
newspapers  and  magazines  are 
actually  depending  upon  one  an- 
other. 

They  will  find  (allowing  me  the 
privil^e  of  an  Irishman)  that 

they  have  been  "giving  advertising 
a  black  eye  with  one  hand  and 
kissing  her  cheek  with  the  other." 
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How  to  Decide  the  Profit  Margin 


The  Faster  the  Turnover  the  Le: 


THE    CELLULOID    BUSINESS  CLUB 

An   Association  of   the  Employees  of 
Tlie  Celluloid  Company  for  the  study  of 
business. 

New  York  Cinr. 

Editor  Printebs'  Ink: 

I  am  trying  to  collect  information  as 
to  how  much  profit  should  be  shown  to 
a  retailer  on  his  selling  price  that  be 
may  he  encouraged  to  push  the  sale  of 
an  item;  in  our  case,  for  instance,  hair 
brushes  and  mirrors. 

I  should  also  like  to  know  vihat 
margin  of  profit  should  be  shown  the 
jobber  on  his  selling  price  to  stimulate 
his  interest.  In  the  case  of  the  jobber, 
of  course,  the  percentage  might  be  lower 
than  in  the  case  of  a  retailer  because  the 
rate  of  turnover  would  be  considerably- 
greater. 

Alfred  D.  Guioh, 
President. 

MR.  GUION  touches  on  one 
of  the  most  intricate  prob- 
lems in  business.  The  factors 
that  enter  into  the  price  form  a 
large  part  of  the  science  of  eco- 
nomics. So  many  things  influence 
it,  such  as  supply  and  demand, 
competition,  etc.,  that  fixing  the 
price  ha  shall  get  is  largely  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  seller. 
That,  anyway,  is  the  view  of  the 
economists.  They  figure  that 
prices  are  made  by  the  action  of 
certain  economic  laws. 

In  practical  business,  however, 
modern  sales  promotion  has  so 
influenced  economic  law  that  old 
Adam  Smith  would  never  recog- 
nize his  science  were  he  to  come 
back  to  earth  again.  One  of  the 
big  things  in  determining  the 
price  nowadays  is  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  article  sells.  If  a 
product  sells  easily  and  quickly, 
this  fact  alone  will  tend  to  cut 
down  its  price.  Rapid  sales  make 
for  quantity  production  and  hence 
reduce  the  manufacturing  cost  per 
unit.  On  the  other  hand  a  prod- 
uct that  turns  quickly  meets  with 
little  sales  resistance  and,  of 
course,  this  reduces  the  selling 
expense.  The  factor  of  turnover 
is  the  important  contribution  that 
advertising  has  made  to  eco- 
nomics. 

Therefore,  the  profit  that  should 


Gross  Profit — Where  Advertising 
In 

be  allowed  the  retailer  depends 
on  the  article  of  merchandise  in 
question.  If  it  is  well  advertised 
and  moves  rapidly,  he  does  not 
require  the  profit  that  he  must 
get  on  an  article  that  turns 
slowly.  He  does  not,  for  exam- 
ple, expect  to  make  the  same 
profit  on  a  staple  grocery  product 
that  he  does  on  some  novelty  that 
must  be  pushed.  In  the  long  run 
a  half  cent  gross  profit  on  a 
rapid  selling  five-cent  bar  of  soap 
may  make  more  money  for  the 
dealer  than  a  six-cent"  gross  profit 
on  a  ten-cent  fly  swatter  that  has 
to  be  demonstrated.  This  is  the 
big  principle  that  both  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  dealer  must  take 
into  consideration  in  determining 
the  retail  price  of  an  article. 

The  fact  that  all  the  articles 
which  a  retailer  handles  do  not 
move  at  the  same  rate  of  speed 
means  that  he  cannot  sell  his 
goods  at  a  uniform  profit  margin. 
Severe  competition,  price-cutting 
rivalry,  no  demand  for  the  par- 
ticular article  and  still  other 
causes  force  the  retailer  to  sell 
some  things  very  close  or  even  at 
an  actual  loss.  To  make  up  these 
losses,  other  things  must  be  sold 
for  more  than  the  average  profit. 
For  this  role  he  selects  products 
that  he  believes  will  stand  a  long 
price.  It  so  happens  that  fancy 
goods,  such  as  mirrors  and  hair 
brushes,  are  frequently  put  in  this 
class.  The  price  that  any  par- 
ticular retailer  would  put  on  them 
would  depend  on  his  price  policy. 
The  chances  are,  however,  that 
unless  he  had  special  reasons  for 
offering  them  cheaper,  he  would 
expect  a  minimum  margin  of  333^ 
per  cent  on  the  selling  price. 
Many  retailers  would  expect  a 
margin  up  to  50  per  cent  and  dur- 
ing the  holidays  a  good  many  mer- 
chants would  not  hesitate  to  run 
a  good  deal  beyond  that  figure. 

Even  on  articles  of  the  same 
class,  such  as  mirrors  and  brushes, 
most  retailers  would  not  try  to 
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get  a  uniform  price  on  each  piece. 
The  good  merchant  possesses  a 
price  instinct.  He  sort  of  feels 
what  an  article  will  sell  for.  He 
knows  when  he  sees  a  novelty 
whether  it  will  stand  90  per  cent 
profit  or  25  per  cent.  He  has  no 
compunction  in  accepting  an  oc- 
casional long  profit,  because  he 
knows  he  needs  it  to  make  up 
for  the  many  unavoidable  losses 
which  he  sustains. 

Then,  too,  the  merchant  must 
offer  price  '  variety.  Nothing 
would  be  more  fatal  than  to  lay 
out  before  a  customer  a  number 
of  mirrors  at,  say,  three  dollars 
and  then  have  nothing  else  to 
show  when  the  inevitable  question 
"Anything  better?"  or  "Anything 
cheaper?"  is.  popped.  It  is  better 
policy  to  be  able  to  show  variety 
both  as  to  kind  and  as  to  price. 
In  selling  a  fancy  article,  it  is 
also  better  to  show  one  at  a  time 
and  then  be  prepared  to  bring  out 
the  next  offering  when  the  cus- 
tomer indicates  her  price  or  qual- 
ity preference. 

If  there  are  various  designs  or 
other  slight  variations  in  a  ship- 
ment of  a  product,  a  merchant 
will  often  group  them  and  put  a 
different  retail  price  on  each 
group  even  though  the  wholesale 
cost  was  the  same  on  each  piece. 
He  does  this  to  even  out  his  profit 
and  so  as  to  have  price  variety  to 
offer  the  fussy  shopper. 
-  Of  course  such  price-marking 
tactics  are  rarely  followed  after 
an  article  has  been  standardized 
and  advertised  into  steady  de- 
mand. But  as  far  as  novelties  and 
many  other  articles  that  are  staple 
but  still  are  not  in  the  class  of 
every  day  sellers  are  concerned, 
the  pricing  of  them  is  indeed  a 
variable  process. 

Generally  speaking,  the  jobber 
also  aims  to  make  a  pretty  juicy 
profit  on  brushes,  mirrors  and  all 
that  kind  of  merchandise.  Usually 
his  margin  on  these  items  runs 
from  20  to  35  per  cent  on  sales. 
Like  the  retailer  he  figures  that  he 
must  have  a  few  items  in  stock 
that  he  can  sell  at  pricfes  that  will 
enable  him  to  run  his  average  net 
up  to  3  respectable  altitude. — [Ed. 
Fbinters'  Ink. 


Consumers'  Gain  in  Ab- 
breviated Deliveries 

CHICAGO  retail  grocers  are 
facing  considerable  criticism 
because  their  prices  have  not  been 
reduced  as  a  result  of  the  abbre- 
viated delivery  system  which  re- 
cently went  into  effect.  Sol  West- 
erfield,  chairman  of  the  Chicago 
Retail  Grocers'  Association,  says 
that  no  appreciable  reduction  in 
prices  along  this  line  may  be 
looked  for.  He  declared  if  service 
had  not  been  cut  down  when  it 
was  prices  would  necessarily  have 
had  to  be  raised.  Reducing  de- 
liveries to  one  a  day  he  said  had 
unquestionably  prevented  a  fur- 
ther rise  in  the  price  of  foodstuffs. 

Mr.  Westerfield  pointed  out 
what  Louis  M.  Stumer,  head  of 
the  commercial  economy  adminis- 
tration, had  already  called  atten- 
tion to — that  it  is  the  consumer 
who,  in  the  end,  pays  for  service 
as  well  as  merchandise  and  that 
a  reduction  in  service  will  eventu- 
ally benefit  the  consumer. 

"While  there  cannot  as  yet  be 
a  saving  in  each  individujJ  pur- 
chase," said  Mr.  Stumer,  "it  is  an 
economic  fact  that  where  mer- 
chants have  been  able  to  do  busi- 
ness at  a  smaller  percentage  of 
expense  a  lowering  of  prices  has 
resulted." 

Mr.  Westerfeld's  plans  include 
further  elimination  of  unneces- 
sary service,  which  he  feels  should 
be  cut  down  in  times  of  peace  as 
well  as  times  of  war. 


"Everybody's".  Representation 
in  West 

After  December  1  Everybody's  Mag- 
asine  will  be  represented  in  the  Middle 
West  by  the  Chicago  office  of  The  But- 
terick  PubliKhing  Company,  Edmuna 
Carrington,  manager.  Earl  E.  Grady, 
for  many  years  Western  manager  of 
Everybody's,  will  be  transferred  to  the 
home  office  in  New  York. 


W.  A.  Kramer  with  "Vanity 
Fair" 

W.  A.  Kramer  has  been  appointed 
Western  advertising  manager  of  Vati- 
tty  Fair,  New  York,  with  headqiiartera 
in  Chicago. 
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Consider  the  Psalms! 


Consider 
the 

Psalms 


Br  li.  E.  CLEUNO 


— an  address  by  Mr.  H.  E. 
Cleland,  Advertising  Coun- 
sel with  the  McGraw-Hill 
Publications;  which  re- 
ceived exceptional  endorse- 
ment at  the  Convention 
recently  held  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Business  Papers,  at 
the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York. 

The  requests  for  this  ad- 
dress in  printed  form  be- 
came so  numerous  that  a 
limited  number  have  been 
printed,  and  are  available 
upon  request. 


Those  interested  in  the  vital 
issues  now  before  the  man  who  has  hitherto  been 
"oversold"  but  who  now  confronts  Peace  and  Re- 
construction, will  find  a  decided  moral,  and  a  practi- 
cal recommendation,  in  this  address. 

McGRAW-HILL  CO.,  Inc. 

Tenth  Ave.,  at  Thirty-sixth  St.,  New  York 

McGraw-Hill  PubHcations 

Momber  ot  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulatloni 

Serve  a  Buying  Power  Aggregating 
Power  Billions  of  Dollars 

Coal  Age  Annually  Electrical  World 

American  Machinist  Electrical  Merchandising 

Electric  Railway  Journal  Engineering  News-Record 

Engineering  Sc  Mining  Journal      Chemical  &  Metallurgical  Engineering 
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eyes  ahead 

Today's  air  castles  are 
the  factories  of  Tomorrow. 


Q         g   calls  to  our  minds  the  fact  that 
'  ,    '     '  every  planet  must  have  its  axis 
and  every  watch  its  mainspring. 

Most  advertising  men  are 
thinking  about  what  will  come 
^  ■    after  the  war.    But  few  are  do- 
ing anything  definite  about  it. 

On  this  subject  of  Future, 
O.  H.  B.  has  circulated  solid 
inspiration  among  the  people  in 
our  family. 

His  starting  points  are  facts 
such  as:  In  years  past  the 
money  spent  annually  for 
"drinks"  has  equalled  the  sum 
spent  annually  in  America's 
Department  Stores.  National 
Prohibition  will  release  this 
money  for  other  purposes  , 
America's  merchant  marine  in 
tonnage  will  approach  that  of 
England  .'.  America's  new 
woman  labor  earns  over  two 
and  a  half  billion  dollars  in  ex- 
cess of  its  pre-war  income. 
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y^'  But  these  are  not  merely 

^  .  "fascinating  facts"  to  O.  H.  B. 
'  They  are  agitators  of  thought. 

As  he  talks  of  Years  Ahead,  he 
sometimes  breaks  off  abruptly, 
*'FeIlows,  does  that  sound'  to 
you  like  a  wild  dream?" 

And  we  say  to  ourselves, 
"    *'What  if  it  does?"  "Wild 
dreams"  of  former  years  in- 
cluded the  steamboat,  the  air- 
plane and  Democracy  itself! 

Castles  must  first  be  planned 
in  the  air  to  later  be  built  out 
of  stone. 

On  DECEMBER  5th: 
"ir  Your  Bumiess  Rfady?*^ 
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Why  Does  Uncle  Sam  Advertise 
German-Owned  Businesses? 

Alien  Property  Custodiao's  Position  Frequently  Misunderstood — How 
German  Influence  in  American  Industry  Is 
Being  Wiped  Out  Forever 

By  Bruce  Bliven 


A MITCHELL  PALMER, 
,  Alien  Property  Custodian, 
is  running  a  race  with  the  diplo- 
mats of  the  Allied  nations  who 
will  dictate  the  peace  tertns  which 
must  finally  be  signed  by  Ger- 
many. 

That  statement  accurately  ex- 
presses the  present  aspects  of  a 
rather  complicated  situation. 
Technically,  we  are  still  at  war 
with  Germany,  and  may  be  for 
some  months  to  come.  Therefore, 
under  the  law,  the  Alien  Property 
Custodian  is  bound  to  continue 
his  efforts  toward  cleaiiing  out  the 
nest  of  Germanism  which  had  been 
created  in  the  very  heart  of  Atner- 
ican  industry,  until  the  final  sign- 
ing of  the  treaty  of  peace.  "The 
signing  of  the  armistice,"  Mr.  Pal- 
mer tells  Pbinters'  Ink,  "will  not 
make  any  diilerence- whatever  in 
our  activities."  He  is  s^ing  out, 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  Ger- 
man-owned firms  which  are  under 
his  control.  If  he  can  get  them  all 
into  the  ownership  of  good,  loyal, 
hundred  per  cent  Americans  be- 
fore the  final  treaty  of  peace 
is  signed,  so  much  the  better.  The 
German  industrial  record  in  Amer- 
ica is  not  of  such  a  character  that 
we  need  feel  any  remorse  for  put- 
ting an  end  for  all  time  to  the 
Teutonic  taint  which  had  over- 
spread so  many  of  our  most  vital 
industries. 

There  has  been  much  bitter 
criticism  of  the  Alien  Property 
Custodian's  office,  of  late,  among 
business  men  who  have  felt  that 
the  interests  of  Germany  in  this 
country  were  being  looked  after 
too  carefully,  that  they  were  being 
built  up  and  ultimately  would  be 
put  back  in  the  hands  o£  their 
owners — ^assumii^  those  owners 
to  survive  as  capitalists  after  the 
German  revolution  has  done  its 
work.    But  a  responsible  official 
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of  Mr.  Palmer's  organization  as- 
sures Printers'  Ink  that  this 
criticism  is  based  on  a  complete 
misunderstanding. 

"Many  business  men  do  not 
seem  to  understand  how  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian's  office  really 
operates,"  this  official  stated. 
"When,  for  instance,  vigorous  ad- 
vertising is  continued  on  behalf 
of  a  company  which  has  been 
taken  over  by  the  Custodian,  this 
advertising  is  primarily  and  in 
fact  almost  entirely,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  good  American  citizen 
or  citizens  who  will  shortly  be 
the  owners  of  the  business. 

"The  A,  P.  C.  is  a  common  law 
trustee  for  all  the  businesses  of 
which  he  is  in  charge.  As  such 
he  is  legally  and  morally  bound 
not  to  decrease  the  value  of  the 
property  in  his  care.  He  is  not, 
however,  bound  in  any  way  to 
increase  its  value,  and  he  does  not 
try  to  do  so.  If  a  business  runs 
along  on  an  even  keel,  just  hold- 
ing its  own,  the  Custodian  is 
satisfied,  and  is  obeying  the  spirit 
of  the  act  under  which  he  has 
power  to  operate.  Naturally,  it  is 
impossible  to  conduct  a  million- 
dollar  business  so  that  its  sales 
remain  exactly  where  they  were 
last  month  or  last  year ;  but  fluc- 
tuations upward  or  downward  are 
not  wished  for  nor  created  by  ef- 
forts of  the  Custodian." 

As  an  instance  of  this,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  sales  of 
the  Bayer  Company,  one  of  the 
big  chemical  houses  taken  over  by 
Mr.  Palmer  some  months  ago, 
have  more  than  doubled  in  sixty 
days,  in  regard  to  the  well-known 
product,  Aspirin  (acetyl  salicylic 
acid).  This  has  been  due  to  the 
influenza  epidemic,  whicfe  has  al- 
most entirely  cleared  out  the  sup- 
ply of  some  drugs,  and  is  cer- 
tainly  nol^the^^r^^gfe^  active 
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policy  of  Mr.  Palmer's  office.  The 
Bayer  Company  is  to  be  sold  early 
in    December,   and   is   one  of 
the  companies  which  have  caused 
much  comment  and  some  criticism 
because  of  the  continuance  of  ad- 
vertising under  the  Custodian's 
jurisdiction.   It  is  explained  that 
this  advertising,  amounting  to  some 
$350,000    a    year,    is  continued 
exactly  on  the  basis  and  in  the 
manner  outlined  for  the  company 
early  in  1916.    It  is  felt  that  to 
stop    this    advertising  entirely, 
which  might  have  a  serious  effect 
upon  the  sales,  would  be  an  in- 
justice to  the  honest  Yankees — 
whoever  they  may  be — ^who  in  a 
few  weeks  will  become  the  own- 
ers of  the  organization.    In  other 
words,  the  Alien  Property  Cus- 
todian's office  is  one  branch  of 
the    Government    which  clearly 
and  keenly  recognizes   the  use- 
fulness of  good  will  as  a  business 
asset,   and   will   not  consciously 
destroy  good  will  values  in  con- 
cerns taken  over.    In  the  par- 
ticular case  of  the  Bayer  Com- 
pany, there  is  also  the  fact  that 
a  legal  action  brought  by  the  c6m- 
pany   against   the   United  Drug 
Company,   of   Boston,  regarding 
the  use  of  the  word  Aspirin,  is 
pending    in    the    courts.  Our 
readers  will  remember  that  the 
patent  rights  to  the  formula  for 
Aspirin  expired  some  months  ago. 
Other   chemical   houses  claimed 
that    with    that    expiration,  the 
Bayer    Company    also    lost  its 
rights  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
name  Aspirin,  but  the  company 
denies    this    contention,    and  is 
bringing    suit    to    restrain  the 
United  Drug  Company  from  using 
the  name.    Its  case  in  court,  offi- 
cials of  the  organization  claim, 
will  rest  on  the  contention  that 
it  has  continuously  advertised  the 
word   Aspirin   and   identified  it 
with  the  Bayer  Company;  and  if 
it  stopped  advertising,  this  con- 
tention would  of  course  be  im- 
possible. 

In  spite  of  the  recognition  by 
Mr.  Palmer  and  his  associates  of 
the  value  of  good  will,  that  item 
is  not  olficially  taken  into  account 
when  German-owned  businesses 
are  sold.    They  are  put  up  at 


auction  as  "going  businesses." 
Prospective  bidders  are  permitted 
to  examine  the  physical  proper- 
ties— factories,  etc. — and  certified 
public  accountants  make  an  ab- 
stract of  the  books  so  that  the 
general  outlines  of  the  business 
are  known.  It  is  deemed  unwise 
to  let  bidders  actually  examine  the 
books,  inasmuch  as  unsuccessful 
bidders  may  afterward  be  business 
competitors,  and  they  would  thus 
possess  knowledge  which  would 
give  them  an  unfair  advantage. 

To  an  outsider,  it  would  seem 
as  though  the  very  fact  that  a 
business  ' had  been  taken  over  by 
the  Alien  Property  Custodian 
would  seriously  impair  its  good 
will  values.  Feeling  in  this  coun- 
try against  the  Hun  and  all  his 
works  IS  still  at  high  pitch. 
Some  of  these  businesses  have 
never  been  advertised,  and  the 
only  knowledge  the  public  has  of 
them  is  the  disagreeable  publicity 
attendant  on  their  passing  under 
Government  control.  It  would 
therefore  seem  only  sound  busi- 
ness sense  for  the  new  American 
owners  to  embark  upon  vigorous 
advertising  campaigns  expUining 
frankly  the  whole  situation  and 
proving  in  'unmistakable  fashion 
that  th#  taint  of  the  Teuton  is 
now  gone,  never  to  return. 

As  the  various  German-owned 
business  are  sold  to  good  Ameri- 
cans the  money  is  invested  in  Lib- 
erty Bonds,  and  held  by  Mr.  Pal- 
mer in  trust  pending  the  settlement 
of  this  among  a  host  of  other 
problems  at  the  peace  table. 
Mr.  Palmer  has  himself  expressed 
an  opinion  that  this  money  might 
be  appUed  toward  reparation  of 
some  of  the  German  crimes  on 
sea  and  land;  and  many  other 
Americans  beheve  that  these  sums 
should  never  find  their  way  back 
to  Germany.  The  American  De- 
fense Society  is  one  organization 
which  is  ■  advancing  the  idea  of 
using  the  $300,000,000  which  Mr. 
Palmer  will  have  in  his  pos- 
session, to  compensate  American 
ship-owners  and  shippers  for  the 
vessels  and  cargoes  destroyed  at 
sea  by  the  submarines. 

A  concise  statement  of  the 
whole  present  situatioa  was  made 
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recently  by  Mr.  Palmer  in  the 
course  o£  a  letter  ta  Robert  H. 
Edmonds,  of  the  Manufacturers' 
Record,  Baltimore.  Mr.  Palmer 
said: 

"The  office  of  Alien  Property 
Custodian  was  created  by  the 
Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act/ 
which  was  approved  October  6, 
1917.  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  the  Alien  Property  Cus- 
todian is  directed  to  hold,  ad- 
minister and  account,  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  President, 
for  all  enemy  property  he  has 
taken  over.  The  act  provides  that 
after  the  end  of  the  war  'any 
claim  of  any  enemy  or  of  an  ally 
of  any  enemy  to  any  money  or 
other  property  received  and  held 
by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian 
or  deposited  in  the  United  States 
Treasury,  shall  be  settled  as  Con- 
gress shall  direct.'  The  act  also 
directs  the  Alien  Property  Cus- 
todian to  deposit  in  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  any  property  in  his 
custody  to  be  invested  in  bonds. 


"You  can  readily  see,  therefore, 
that  the  functions  of  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian  are  merely 
those  of  a  trustee,  that  all  enemy 
money  and  property  taken  over 
by  him  is  held  in  trust,  and  that 
Congress  has  reserved  to  itself 
the  final  disposition  of  such 
property. 

"The  Bayer  Company,  like  all 
other  cpmpanies  taken  over  by 
me,  is  not  now  enemy-owned,  and 
never  will  be  enemy-owried  Jtgain. 
All  the  stock  is  now  held  by  the 
Alien  Property  Custodian,  repre- 
senting the  .United  States  Gov- 
ernment, and  it  is  being  operated 
by  100  per  cent  Americans  as  an 
American  concern.  In  the  very 
near  future  the  Bayer  Company 
will  be  sold  at  public  auction  to 
American  citizens  only.  Before 
the  sale  is  finally  consummated  by 
me  it  will  be  passed  upon  by  the 
Advisory  Committee,  of  which 
Otto  T.  Bannard,  of  New  York, 
is  chairman. 

"This  course  will  be  followed 
with  each  of  the  200  or  more  con- 
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cerns  which  are  now  in  my  cus- 
tody. I  am  going  to  put  upon  the 
auction  block  every  one  of  the 
great  industries  in  America  which 
formerly  were  German-owned  and 
sell  them  to  American  citizens. 

"The  policy  of  the  Government 
as  fixed  by  the  act  of  Congress 
is  to  sell  these  properties  to  Amer- 
ican citizens  as  going  concerns 
for  fair  and  adequate  values,  and 
I  would  not  be  performing  my 
duty  in  the  carrying  out  of  that 
policy  if  I  did  not  operate  the 
prf^erties,  pending  sale,  in  the 
same  dBcient  and  profitable  man- 
ner that  they  have  heretofore  been 
operated.  If  these  properties  are 
destroyed  there  will  be  nothing  to 
sell  to  American  citizens. 

"The  Americanization  of  the 
former  enemy-owned  concerns  in 
my  custody  is  a  big  task,  and  it 
requires  the  heartiest  co-operation 
of  the  busin\;.ss  men  of  this  coun- 
try to  be  successful.  The  German 
agents  have  had  their  hands  on 
practically  every  important  Ameri- 
can industry.  They  acquired  large 
interests  in  the  chemical  and  drug, 
the  lumber,  the  dyestufF,  the  metal, 
the  shipping,  the  textile,  the 
woolen,  the  cotton,  and  practically 
every  other  vital  industry  in  this 
country.  The  value  of  the  Ger- 
man ownership  in  these  concerns 
is  upward  of  $300,000,000.  I  pro- 
pose to  wipe  out  every  trace  of 
this  German  ownership  by  selling 
these  properties  to  100  per  cent 
Americans." 

In  a  public  address  in  New 
York  City  on  November  6,  Mr. 
Palmer  definitely  suggested  that 
the  funds  now  in  his  possession 
and  enemy-owned  should  be  used 
to  compensate  American  citizens 
who-  have  suffered  through  Ger- 
man depredations  on  land  and  sea. 
He  stated  that  the  sum  he  con- 
trols will  shortly  approximate  one 
billion  dollars.  Within  the  next 
few  weeks  his  office  will  sell  ap- 
proximately two  hundred  million 
dollars'  worth  of  enemy  property, 
including  woolen  mills,  drug, 
chemical  and  color  companies, 
lace  works,  machinery  plants,  and 
a  magneto  company. 

The  extent  of  the  German  eco- 
nomic penetration  of  America  was 


outlined  by  Mr.  Palmer  in  the 
course  of  the  same  address,  when 
he "  said  that  the  total  value  of 
German-owned  industries,  includ- 
ing secret  patents,  etc.,  in  this 
country  was  probably  about  $2,- 
000,000,000.  The  Deutsche  Bank 
alone  had  investments  of  $25,000,- 
000,  the  Disconto  Gesellschaft 
$5,000,000  and  the  Dresden  Bank 
$3,000,000.  The  Deutsche  Bank 
was  represented  on  the  direc- 
torates of  114  industrial  organi- 
zations. These  German  banks,  he 
said,  made  loans  to  American 
businesses  solely  in  order  to  get 
inside  knowledge  of  these  enter- 
prises, such  knowledge  being 
promptly  reported  both  to  German 
competitors  here,  and  to  Berlin. 


Americanism  in  Your  Copy 

Redfield  Advertising  Agekcy,  Ih& 
New  York,  November  11,  1918. 
Editor  of  Printers'  Ink: 

In  your  issue  of  October  24  there 
appeared  an  interesting  article  depre- 
cating the  lack  of  aggressiveness  and 
initiative  on  the  part  of  American 
manufacturers  in  meekly  permitting  the 
public  to  get  and  retain  the  impression 
that  German-made  goods  are  superior  to 
domestic. 

The  dye,  toy,  optical,  printing  and 
underwear,  industries  are  but  a  few  of 
those  which  should  have  waked  up  long 
before  this  to  the  advisability  of  in- 
forming the  people  o^  this  country  and 
the  world  that  American -made  goods 
are  equal  to  or  superior  to  the  enemy- 
tnade  lines  familiar  in  the  United  States 
before  the  war. 

The  New  York  World  recently  ran 
an  article  intimating  that  foreign  draw- 
ing pencils  were  better  than  we  could 
offer.  The  American  Lead  Pencil  Co., 
maker  of  the  Venus  Pencil,  recalled 
your  advice  and  determined  to  act  on  it, 
with  the  result  that  we  were  authorized 
to  run  large  display  advertisetneots  in 
the  New  York  tVorld  and  New  York 
Times  taking  issue  with  "foreign-made 
is  better"  propaganda. 

American  manufacturers  have 
equalled  and  surpassed  the  finest  pro- 
ductions of  factories  abroad.  Should 
we  be  afraid  or  too  careless  to  say  so? 

This  incident  may  help  spread  the 
idea  to  other  advertising  agents  and 
advertisers  that  it  is  wise  to  kill  when 
they  start  all  suggestions  that  state  that 
American-raade  means  inferiority. 
Redfield  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 

By  J.  W.  Desbecker. 


L.  D.  Chew  with  Blackman- 
Ross 

L.  D.  Chew,  formerly  Western  man- 
ager oi .Hearst's  Magazine,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Blackman-Ross  Com- 
pany, New  York. 
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In  Peace  and  War — 


in  the  hearts  and  homes 

of 


The  name  of  "The  Bulletin"  is  a  household  word  in 
Philadelphia. 

Its  circulation  reaches  far  beyond  the  highest  point 
ever  attained  by  a  daily  newspaper  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 


Dominate  Philadelphia 


Create  maximum  impression  at  one  cost  by  concen- 
trating your  advertising  in  the  newspaper  "nearly 
everybody  reads" 


The  Bulletin 
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October  Advertising  in  Chicago 


The  buying  habits  of  Chicago  are  ezpresMd  through  the  advwtlsliiE  prof  are  no  ea 
of  Chicago's  leading  merchantB  and  America's  greatest  advertlaers  in  this  state- 
ment of  adverti^dng  for  the  month  of  October,  1918. 


Automobiles  FIRST! 

The  Dally  Hews  12,564  lines. 

Next  highest  score  9,943  lines.  .    6  days  against  fi 

Books   FIRST! 

The  Daily  Hews  12,238  lines. 

Next  hif^est  score  7,553  lines.  '    6  days  against  7 

Clothing  FIRST! 

The  Daily  Hews  137,360  Uses. 

Next  highest  score  128,597  lines.  6  days  gainst  7' 

Department  Stores    -     ■     ■     -     ■     -  -FIRST! 

The  Daily  Hews  272,681  lines. 

Next  highest  score  164,923  lines.  6  days  against  7 

Educational  FIRST! 

The  Dally  News  7,036  lines. 

Next  highest  score  6,446  lines.  6  days  against  6 

Food  Products  FIRST! 

The  Dally  Hews  47,209  lines. 

Next  highest  score  34,498  lines.  6  days  against  6 

Furniture  FIRST! 

The  Doily  Hews  85,891  lines, 

Next  highest  score  35,257  lines.  6  days  against  7 

Jewelers  -----  FIRST! 

The  Dal^  Hews  5,737  Unes. 

Next  highest  score  5,703  lines.  '  6  days  against  7 

Musical  Instruments  -     -  FIRST! 

The  Daily  Hews  23,176  lines. 

Next  highest  score  14,645  Sines.  6  days  against  6 

Tobacco  FIRST! 

The  Daily  Hews  6,932  lines, 

Next  highest  score  6,002  lines.  ■  6  days  against  6 


IN  N^RLY  EVERY  IMPORTANT  CLASSIFICATION 

THE  DAILY  NEWS 

FIRST  in  Chicago 

(Figures  furnished  by  Washington  Press,  an  independent  audit  service  sub- 
scribed to  by  all  Obieago  itewspaipwB)  ^ 
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Advertising  to  Batter  Down  Private 
Brand  Tradition 

jHow  the  U.  S.  Rubber  Company  Is  Establishing  "Raynster"  Raincoats 

By  John  Allen  Murphy 


ONE  day  several  years  ago,  the 
writer  was  caught,  umbrella- 
less  and  sans  raincoat,  in  a  severe 
rainstorm.  Taking  refuge  in  the 
entrance-way  to  a  place  of  busi- 
ness, he  happened  to  glance  at  the 
adjacent  window  display  and  was 
surprised  to  find  that  he  was 
standing  in  front  of  a  raincoat 
store.  Having  been  planning  to 
buy  a  raincoat  for 
several  weeks,  this 
seemed  like  the  time 
to  obey  the  impulse. 

Several  minutes 
later  he  sauntered 
out  into  the  storm 
clad  in  the  new  gar- 
ment. What  ,  then 
cared  he  for  wind 
or  rain !  Had  not  the 
salesman  assured  him 
that  the  coat  would 
be  a  perfect  armor 
against  the  attacks 
of  all  the  watery  ele- 
ments? But  instead 
of  being  an  armor,  it 
wasn't  long  before 
the  new  coat  turned 
out  to  be  a  regular 
sponge.  It  soaked  up 
ail  the  water  within 
reach.  It  seemed  to 
have  a  perfect  affini- 
ty for  rain.  It  clasped 
the  descending  wa- 
ter to  it  as  though 
they  were  two  long 
lost  soul  mates. 

The  writer  went 
back  to  the  store  to 
register  a  protest. 
The  salesman  held 
up  his  head  in  haughty  contempt, 
declaring  most  emphatically  that 
the  garment  had  not  been  bought 
in  that  store,  as  they  would  not 
handle  such  worthless  merchan- 
dise. Seeing  that  it  would  be 
futile  to  press  the  issue  the  disil- 
lusioned buyer  charged  the  loss 
up  to  experience. 


This  incident,  in  a  measure,  ex- 
plains why  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company  is  advertising 
"Raynster."  The  sole  purpose  of 
the  campaign  is  to  get  the  Rayns- 
ter trade-mark  across, to  the  buy- 
ers of  rain  protecting  garments. 
The  whole  campaign,  and  it  is 
a  good-sized  one,  hinges  on  this 
one  object. 


TVPICAL  COPY   FEATURING   NAME  AND  TBADE-MAHK 


But  that  job,  uncomplicated  as 
it  may  seem,  appears  not  to  be 
so  simple  when  you  begin  to  con- 
sider conditions  that  have  existed 
in  the  raincoat  field.  Here  is  a 
great  big  indushTr  that,  save  for 
the  advertising  and  promotion 
work  that  has  been  done  by 
three   or   four   houses,    is  en- 
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tirely  unknown  to  advertising. 
The  whole  industry  was  largely 
enmeshed  in  anonymity.  It  was 
almost  entirely  a  private-brand 
business.  Conditions  in  it  were 
similar  to  those  that  prevailed  in 
the  men's  clothing  industry  in,  the 
troubled  days  before  the  advent 
of  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx,  Stein- 
:  Bloch,  Kuppenheimer  and  the 
other  houses  whose  progressive 
merchandising  has  brouglit  order 
and  dependability  out  of  chaos 
and  uncertainty. 

That  is  all  that  was  the  matter 
with  the  raincoat  business — it  was 
uncertain.  Of  course,  many  of 
the  private-brand  garments  were 
excellent.  Many  others  were  not 
so  good,  and  still  others  were  un- 
reliable. A  few  fly-by-night  con- 
cerns, like  the  one  that  soaked 
the  writer,  were  cashing  in  while 
the  selling  was  good.  Stores  op- 
erating under  some  such  winning 
name  as  "Goodyear  Rubber  Co." 
offered  rain  coats  at  all  sorts  of 
ridiculous  prices.  The  Better 
Business  Bureaus  of  the  Adver- 
tising Clubs  have  been  after  some 
of  these  organizations  because  of 
their  flamboyantly  untruthful  ad- 
vertising. The  name  "Goodyear" 
in  this  was  also  misleading,  but 
not  illegal,  as  any  one  has  a  right 
to  use  it.  The  average  buyer,  ex- 
cept as  he  could  depend  on  his 
dealer,  could  not  tell  when  he  was 
getting  a  good  coat  and  when  he 
was  not.  There  was  nothing 
to  guide  him.  Many  merchants 
bought  a  good  grade  of  rain  gar- 
ments and  naturally  pleased  their 
patrons.  Other  retailers  might 
have  thought  they  were  stocking 
a  good  grade,  but  not  bein^  ex- 
pert buyers  of  this  particular 
product,  often  found  themselves 
with  untrustworthy  merchandise 
on  hand.  This  condition  is'almost 
inevitable  where  manufacturers 
are  competing  in  price  to  get 
private  brand  business  and  where 
they  have  no  trade-marks  of  their 
own  to  'protect. 

The  situation  in  this  field,  how- 
ever, has  been  gradually  getting 
better.  Several  houses  have  had 
very  high  ideals,  which  they  stuck 
to  dirough'  thick  and  thin.  A  few 
manufacturers  have  been  estab- 


lishing their  own  brands,  al- 
though continuing  to  supply  pri- 
vate brand  buyers.  Three  or 
four  firms  have  done  some  adver- 
tising. For  example,  C.  Kenyon 
Company  has  been  advertising  for 
years  and  besides  it  has  done  con- 
siderable high  class  promotional 
work. 

In  the  spring  of  1917  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company  started 
to  advertise  Raynster,  and  has 
kept  it  up  aggressively  ever  since, 
Raynster  is  a  coined  word,  sug- 
gesting rain  and  ulster,  or  pro- 
tection from  fain.  This  company 
is  a  tremendous  operator  in  this 
industry.  It  manufactures  rain 
garments  of  all  kinds,  such  as 
rubber-surfaced  work  coats,  warm 
ulster-like  coats  for  cold,  rainy 
weather,  light  slip-ons,  school 
coats  for  youngsters,  etc.  The 
company  has,  of  course,  always 
clung  religiously  to  its  quality 
standards,  but  since  so  much  of 
its  output  went  into  private  brands 
there  was  no  way  for  the  con- 
sumer to  identify  United  States 
Rubber  Company  goods.  Trade 
custom  and  tradition  had  forced 
private  brand  marketing. 

ADVERTISING  BREAKS  A  MARKETING 
TRADITION 

A  tradition  of  this  land  is  hard 
to  break.  The  only  way  it  can 
be  penetrated  is  through  the  force 
of  strong,  continuous  advertising. 
People  will  begin  asking  for 
goods  by  trade  name  just  as  soon 
as  they  become  familiar  with  the 
name  and  what  it  stands  for. 
Raynster  advertising  has  been 
planned  with  this  object  in  view. 
It  is  appearing  in  a  Uirge  number 
of  farm  journals  and  in  several 
magazines.  In  the  main,  large- 
size  space  is  employed.  The  copy 
plays  up  the  word  "Ra3mster"  in 
flaming  letters.  The  trade-mark- 
as  it  appears  on  the  labels  is  al- 
ways featured  imposingly,  Getting 
people  to  know  that  trade-mark, 
to  remember  it  and  to  ask  for  it 
is  the  motive  of  the  copy.  The 
illustrations,  too,  usually  show  the 
trade-mark  in  some  way.  Inci- 
dentally they  show  many  diflferent 
types  of  garments,  bearing  tiie 
Raynster  label  and  also  by  show- 
Hosted  byGoogle 
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UNIQUE 

Distribution 


The  Butterick  Quarterlies  are  not  sub- 
scribed for  and  are  not  sent  through  the 
mails ;  neither  are  they  displayed  on  news- 
stands. 

■  They  are  sold  over  the  counters  of  dry 
goods  and  department  stores.  Women  have 
to  go  to  these  stores  and  pay  cash  for  them. 

More  than  half  the  circulation  of  the 
Butterick  Quarterlies  is  in  cities  of  25,000 
and  over. 

If  your  goods  are  sold  or  ought  to  be 
sold  in  the  leading  dry  goods  and  depart- 
ment stores,  the  Butterick  Quarterlies  offer 
you  unique  advantages. 


Butterick 
Cuarterlies 
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ing  their  manifold  uses  create  de- 
mand for  them. 

Another  feature  of  the  copy  is 
the  double  play  it  makes  on  the 
word  "protection."  The  idea  is 
that  the  label  protects  the  buyer 
against  dissatisfaction  and  the 
garment  itself  protects  him  against 
inclement  weather.  Here  is  a 
typical  piece  of  copy.  Under  the 
caption  "Double  Protection,"  it 
reads : 

"The  first  meaning  of  Raynster 
is  protection.  The  Raynster  label 
protects  you  in  buying.  It  assures 
you  honest  money's  worth.  It  tells 
you  of  sturdy  materials  and  sound 
workmanship.  It  makes  certain  the 
protection  from  rain  and  storm 
that  you  expect  from  your  I^yns- 
ter  in  the  wearing. 

"Provide  this  double  protection 
to-day.  Get  a  Raynster.  Equip 
your  family  with  Raynsters.  The 
modem  efficiency-demaiid  makes 
a  weather-proof  coat  an  essential. 
Health,  comfort  and  economy  re- 
quire it. 

"Protection  is  less  expensive 
than  doctors'  bills  or  soiled  cloth- 
ing. 

"The  Raynster  label  marks  the 
largest  Hne  of  weather-proof 
clothing  made ;  including  all  kinds 
of  heavy,  rubber-surfaced  coats 
for  outdoor  workers;  single  and 
double  texture  slip-ons;  feather- 
weight silks  and  cloth  Raynsters 
of  finest  woolens.  Some  of  them 
are  splendid  overcoats  and  ulsters 
that  are  fine  for  driving  in  all 
kinds  of  weather. 

"Ask  for  your  Raynster  in  any 
good  clothing  store.  Look  for 
the  label  in  the  collar.  A  style 
book  will  be  mailed  jree  if  you'll 
write  for  it 

"There  is  a  Raynster  for  every 
member  of  the  family." 
.  That  idea  of  looking  for  the 
label  is  played  up  again  and  again, 
over  and  over,  in  every  conceiv- 
able manner. .  The  campaign  thus 
far  has  brought  very  satisfactory 
results.  However,  the  advertis- 
ing has  a  big  task  ahead  of  it 
and  it  cannot  be  expected  to  do 
it  all  in  a  year.  The  company  in- 
tends to  keep  pounding  away,  as 
that  is  the  only  way  a  trade-mark 
can  be  kept  before  the  public. 


Doughboys  Hoax  Lon- 
don Paper 

HIGH  spirits  and  the  American 
appetite  for  a  joke  have  not 
been  long  in  showing  themselves  in 
the  Expeditionary  Force.  The  Eve^ 
ning  News,  London,  of  September 
16th  ran  the  following  paragraph: 

"MR.  GREASY  CHEESE" 

THE   STRANGE    STORY   OF   OTTO  ECHMEERN- 
KASE,  POISON  GAS  MERCHANT 

Rcuter's  Special  Correspondent  with 
the  American  Army  announces  in  a  mes- 
sage published  to-day  that  Professor  Otto 
Schmeerkase,  the  German  gas  specialist 
and  the  exploiter  of  chlorine  gas,  has 
been  capttired  by  the  AmericanB. 

The  Evening  News  learns  that  the 
professor  is  unknown  in  this  countpr, 
or  apparently  in  any  other  country,  in- 
cluding Germany. 

The  secretary  of  the  Chemical  Society 
could  find  no  trace  of  his  name  in  any 
of  the  society's  carefully  compiled  in- 
dices and  pointed  out  without  preju- 
dice that  the  nearest  English  equivalent 
of  Herr  Schmeernkase's  name  is  "Mr. 
Greasy  Cheese," 

Schmeernkase  is,  of  course, 
Holland  Dutch  for  any  sort  of 
soft  cheese,  like  Camembert.  The 
Doys  at  the  front  had  evidently 
imported  sc«ne  of  the  Swiss  high- 
smelling  qheeses  over  the  not 
distant  frontier  and  got  gay 
with  the  press  on  the  "strength" 
of  it. 


Scholz  Leaves  New  York 
"Evening  Post" 

Emil  M.  Scholz,  for  five  years  pub- 
lisher and  part  owner  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  which  was  recently  sold 
to  Thomas  M.  Lamont,  has  resigned. 
In  October  he  made  application  for  a 
commission  in  the  army  and  recently 
his  application  was  approved,  and  as  a 
captain  he  is  now  .awaiting  orders  from 
the  Adjutant-Genera!  in  Washington. 
Mr.  Scholz  states  that  if  he  does  not 
serve  in  the  army  he  will  remain  in  the 
city  for  a  short  time  and  i^end'  the 
winter  in  the  West. 


Findlay  to  Go  with  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange 

Paul  Findlay,  for  some  time  on  the 
editorial  stafE  of  Printers'  Ink  and 
recently  doing  special  advertising  work 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  will  join  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  at  Los 
Angeles,  on  December  IS.  He  will 
make  special  investigations  for  the 
Exchange  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

HosledbyGOOgle  ■ 
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Notwithstanding  war  condi- 
tions the  volume  of  food  ad- 
vertising appearing  in  THE 
PEpPLE'S  HOME  JOURNAL 
during  1918  was  in  excess  of 
1917  by  21.8  per  cent. 


This  increase  shows  a  growing 
appreciation  by  food  manu- 
facturers of  THE  JOURNAL'S 
influence  with  its  readers  and 
of  their  more-than-usual  re- 
sponsiveness to  its  editorial 
appeal. 


The 
Responsive 
Chord 


The  response  to  our  "Little 
Gardens"  Crusade,  our  Bird 
Sanctuaries  campaign  and  our 
Helping  Hoover  Department 
has  proved  that  the  readers  of 
of  THE  PEOPLE'S  HOME 
JOURNAL  take  a  very  active 
interest  in  the  food  pages  of 
their  magazine. 


The  People's  Home  Journal 

NEW  YORK 

For  33  Years  the  Magazine  for  Every  Member  of  the  Family 


Hosled  byGoOgle 
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An  Export  Message  to 
Manufacturers 

THE  END  OF  THE  WAR  HAS 
COME  SO  SWIFTLY  that  most  man- 
ufacturers find  themselves  unprepared  for 
the  great  export  trade  that  may  now  be 
expected. 

Prompt  action  should  be  taken  by  the  individual 
manufacturer  at  this  psychological  moment  to  begin 
his  post-war  export  campaign. 

We  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  in  world-trade 

which'  offers  stupendous  opportunities  to  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  with  initiative,  enterprise  and 
foresight. 

The  world  has  learned  to  see  and  do  things  on  a  scale  never 

before  conceived,  and  it  will  now  turn  the  new-found  energy 
developed  bj  war  into  the  ways  of  peace. 

Markets  such  as  Latin- America,  the  Philippines,  Australasia 
and  other  self-governing  British  Dominions,  the  French 
colonies,  and  the  Mediterranean  countries,  are  clamoring  for 
merchandise  of  every  sort,  after  over  four  yeats  of  being 
on  short  rations  due  to  war  orders,  export  control,  reduced 
shipping,  the  U-boat  warfare  and  other  causes. 

This  country  has  a  permanently  increased  manufacturing 
capacity  with  which  to  meet  this  enormous  export  demand 
for  machinery,  hardware,  clothing,  automobiles  and  all  other 
necessities  and  refinements  of  life  wliich  civilization  is  now 
demanding.  Export  trade  is  the  logical  way  to  take  up  the 
slack  due  to  cancelled  war  orders  and  to  thus  prevent  unem- 
ployment and  demoralization  of  commodity  prices. 

It  is  officially  announced  that  the  gigantic  shipbuilding 
program  is  to  continue,  for  it  is  realized  that  this  great 
fleet  will  be  needed  during  the  period  of  reconstruction  and 
demobilization.  We  are  building  every  month  more  ships 
than  we  formerly  built  in  a  year. 


our 
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years,  as  all  the  world  knows.  In  commerce  no  less  than 
in  diplomacy  and  in  warfare  we  have  lost  our  isolation  and 
taken  our  place  in  the  great  world.  Despite  every  handicap 
of  the  war  we  now  have  a  greater  export  trade  with  non-war 
markets  than  any  nation  ever  before  had. 

It  is  our  business  to  assist  manufacturers 
to  secure  export  business 

The  facilities  we  offer  you  are  the  result  of  41  YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE  in  developing  American  export 
trade,  during  which  period  the  AMERICAN 
EXPORTER  has  been  the  great  organ  of  American- 
made  goods  in  every  foreign  land. 

It  will  take  the  story  of  your  products  straight  to 

the  merchants  and  business  men  in  all  the  foreign 
markets  through  the  columns  of  its  four  separate 
editions,  English,  French,  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 

Its  success  in  developing  export  trade  for  manufac- 
turers through  publicity  is  witnessed  by  the  fact  that 
this  publication  has  more  advertisers  than  any  other 
periodical  in  the  world,  with  one  exception  ("Iron 
Age")-  Its  present  number  now  exceeds  900,  and 
is  growing  rapidly. 

Let  us  send  you  detailed  explanation 
of  what  we  cg.n  specifically  do  for  you 


Established  1877 


"PRACTICAL  EXPORTING"— a  530  page  Hand  Book 
on  how  to  get  and  handle  export  business,  by  B.  Olney  Hough, 
Editor,  American  Exporter,  Second  Edition,  should  he  read 
by  every  wide-awake  manufacturer  and  sales  manager.  Price, 
$4.  Money  will  be  refunded  if  not  satisfactory.  Published  by 
Amencm  Easporter.  Hosted byGopt^lc 
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THERE  is  a  marked  difference  between  the 
farmer's  dollar  and  anybody*s  else  dollar,  these 
days — it  is  bigger..  Living  expenses  have  not  taken 
such  a  slice  out  of  it.  He  gets  much  of  his  food 
at  production  cost. 


He  is  providing  the  food  for  the  world  and  the  dollar 
is  rolling  his  way  in  greater  volume  than  ever  before. 
He  represents  the  richest  market  in  the  world. 


He,  his  family  and  his  establishment  require  prac- 
tically everything  that  the  city  market  buys. 


Many  advertisers  have  established  themselves  in  the 
farmer's  confidence  through  the  aid  of  our  service. 
Small  advertisers  have  grown  big  — big  advertisers 
great,  by  utilizing  the  searchlight  of  our  twenty- 
six  years'  experience. 


^  COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 
MINNEAPOLIS 


BOSTON 
TOLEDO 


DETROIT 


Eastman  Kodak  Confident  of  the 
Future 

War  Leaves  a-  Legacy  of  Self-confidence  Among  American  Manufac- 
turers—Stage Set  for  Stronfe  Push  Ahea:d 

By  L.  B.  Jones  , 

Of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


[Editorial  Note: — A  month  ago  we  all 
talked  of  "peace"  as  a  vague  condition. 
Its  coming,  we  knew,  would  bring 
weighty  problems  and  would  call  for 
quick  and  effective  action.  That  once 
vague  peace  is  now  upon  us — as  sud- 
denly as  war  came  down  upon  the  world. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  take  stock 
of  our  individual  businesses  and  try  to 
determine  where  they  stand  as  related  to 
goveminff  necessities  of  raw  materials, 
of  labor  and  of  our  duty  to  the  nation 
and  the  world. 

In  the  following  .quickly  prepared 
statement,  made  at  our  request,  Mr. 
Jones  provides  an  excellent  model  of 
self  business  inquiry.  He  determines 
admirably  the  points  of  the  compass  for 
his  company.  He  has  a  basis  for  a 
strong  programme  of  action  in  the  re- 
construction period,] 

KEEPING  our  forces  busy  and 
happy  does  not  promise  to  be 
much  of  a  problem.  Our  war 
work  has  not  been  a  large  enough 
percentage  of  our  total  business 
to  mean  that  a  big  gap  will  be 
caused  by  its  loss.  For  some  time 
ours  has  been  a  manufacturing 
and  not  a  selling  problem  and  the 
release  of  labor,  and  particularly 
of  materials,  will  merely  mean 
that  we  can  again  take  good  care 
of  our  regular  trade. 

The  war,  not  just  our  seven- 
teen months  of  the  war  but  the 
whole  four  years  of  war,  has 
made  important  changes  in  the 
photographic  business.  It  has 
shown  that  we  can  make  some 
things  that  we  thought  we  could 
not  make  and  that  tremendous 
economies  can  be  made  in  other 
things — some  of  which  economies 
will,  beyond  a  doubt,  become  per- 
manent. 

Before  the  war  nearly  all  tht 
photographic  developers  used  in 
this  country  were  of  European 
manufacture,  largely  German— 
especially  those  that  were  coal  tar 
derivatives.  These  are  being  made 
more  and  more  successfully  in 
this  country  and  all  that  this  great 
industry  needs  is  protection  for  a 
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reasonable  length  of  time  to  in- 
sure its  stability. 

Even  before  the  war,  American 
lenses  were  fully  the  equal  of 
German  lenses,  although  they  had 
not  yet,  through  advertising,  and 
use,  established  themselves  as 
such.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
became  necessary  to  make  even 
the  glass  right  here  in  America, 
the  only  lens  problem  here  now 
is  the  problem  of  quantity  prb- 
duction,  American  anastigmat 
lenses  are  the  equal  of  any  lenses 
in  the  world  in  speed  and  quality 
— with  the  war  demands  removed, 
they  should  soon  be  produced  in 
ample  quantities. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPER  PROBLEM 
SOLVED 

A  few  years  ago  all  the  raw 
paper  coated  for  photographic 
purposes  came  from  Europe, 
However,  American  manufactur- 
ers had  been  partly  filling  the  de- 
mand for  some  time  and  it  so 
happened  that  the  very  week  of 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1914, 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  had 
just  begun  the  operation  of  a 
small  experimental  mill,  erected 
for  the  .sole  purpose  of  making 
paper  (photographic  raw  stock) 
of  superior  quality  for  use  in  its 
own  works.  The  product  of  this 
mill  was  so  satisfactory  that  we 
have  since  erected  a  new  and 
larger  mill,  now  partly  in  opera- 
tion, which  will  eventually  make 
us  entirely  independent  of  the 
European  supply. 

In  photographic  chemicals,  in 
lenses  and  in  paper  the  war  has 
hurried  America  into  being  self- 
dependent.  It  has  also  taught 
economies.  Two  years  ago  you 
would  have  found  tons  of  dis- 
carded negatives  in  the  cellar  of 
every  long-established  photog- 
rapher. To-d^i  thft^e  old  nega- 
te" 
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tives  are  gone  and  the  .photog- 
rapher has  a  very  comfortable 
check  in  their  place;  -The  emul- 
sion has  been  washed  from  the 
negatives,  the  silver  recovered 
from  the  emulsion  and  the  perfect 
glass  recoated  and  sent  out  again 
as  dry  plates. 

Every  good  negative  has  about 
half  as  'much  silver  in  it  as  the 
original  plate  or  film  had.  Simi- 
larly, every  photographic  print 
has  been  relieved  of  a  large  part 
of  its  silver  during  the  develop- 
ment process.  This  silver  has 
been  going  down  the  waste  pipes 
of  the  dark-room  sinks  at  an  esti- 
mated rate  of  a  ton  a  week.  With 
silver  hanging  around  a  dollar  an 
ounce,  saving  this  waste  became 
well  worth  while  and  now  that 
the  practice  has  been  established, 
it  will  no  doubt  be  continued  even 
though  the  price  of  silver  drops. 

son  PEDAL  FOR  SALES 

About  our  advertising?  For 
more  than  a  year  it  has  been  con- 
fined almost  exclusively  to  "Pic- 
tures from  Home,"  the  only  ex- 
ception of  importance  being  our 
institutional  campaign  wherein  we 
are  trying  to  show  the  important 
work  that  photography  is  playing 
in  every  world  activity,  including 
war.  Indeed,  we  have  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  say  to  our  dealers, 
through  the  Kodak  Trade  Circu- 
lar, that  the  flippant  clicking  of 
the  shutter  should  be  discouraged 
in  order  that  there  may  be  no  lack 
of  materials  with  which  to  pro- 
vide pictures  from  home  for  the 
boys  over  there. 

Our. institutional  campaign  is  for 
the  future.  We  hope,  now  that  the 
armistice  has  been  signed,  that  it 
is  for  the  very  near  future.  All 
during  the  war  period  we  could 
sell  more  goods  than  we  could 
make,  but  we  have  run  this  insti- 
tutional copy  because  we  do  not 
want  to  be  forgotten,  because  after 
the  war  we  want  the  dealers, 
who  handle  Kodak  goods,  to  be 
in  an  enviable  position — want  to 
make  the  word  "Kodak"  mean 
even  more  to  them  in  prestige 
tiian  it  meant  before  America 
tackled  its  little  job  across  the 
sea. 


Mrs.  Reid  Advertising  Man- 
ager New  York  "Tribune" 

Mrs.  Ogden  Mills  Keid,  wife  of  the 
president  and  editor  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  has  succeeded  T.  Bate  Spencer 
as  advertising  manager  of  that  news- 
paper. Mrs.  Reid  lias  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  administration  of  the 
Tribune  for  some  time.  She  is  the  sis- 
ter of  George  Vernon  Rogers,  vice- 
president  and  genera!  manager.  Mrs. 
Reid  has  taken  considerable  interest  in 
woman's  sufErage  and  is  treasurer  of 
the  New  York  State  Woman's  Suffrage 
Association. 

United  Cigar  Stores  Make  a 
Million  Sales  Daily 

Every  time  the  cash  register  was 
punched  by  United  Cigar  Store  clerks 
during"  the  United  War  Work  campaign, 
one  cent  was  dropped  in  a  jar.  This 

Sortion  of  sales  became  the  company's 
onation  to  the  fund.  In  newspaper  ad- 
vertising the  announcement  was  made 
during  the  course  of  the  drive  ^nd  this 
presumably  speeded  up  sales.  In  the 
advertising  it  is  stated  that  "about  a  mil- 
lion customers  a  day"  enter  a  United 
store  and  make  purchases. 


Buenos  Aires  Newspaper 
Banned 

On  November  1,  1918,  the  Argen- 
Hnisches  Tageblatt,  a  publication  of 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentine,  was  added  to 
the  list  of  organizations  in  South 
America,  with  whom  intercourse  is  for- 
bidden under  the  Trading  with  the 
Enemy  Act.  About  eighty  business 
houses  in  South  America,  Mexico,  the 
Netherlands,  Spain,  Sweden  and  the 
East  Indies  were  added  to  the  pro- 
scribed list  on  the  same  date. 


Death  of  Prominent  Hardware 
Man 

M.  L.  Corey,  of  Argos,  Ind.,  died 
November  10,  aged  66  years.  He  was 
formerly  editor  of  the  National  Hard- 
ware Bulletin  and  for  many  years  was 
secretary  of  the  National  Retail  Hard- 
ware Association. 

Joe  Martin  with  Birmingham 
Ledger 

Joseph  A.  Martin  has  been  made 
second  vice-president  and  advertising 
manager  of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
Ledger,  He  was  formerly  adverti^ng 
manager  of  the  Progressive  Farmer. 

"Scientific  American"  Will 
Change  Size 

The  page  size  of  the  Scienlific  Amer- 
ican, New  York,  will  be  changed,  begin- 
ning with  the  issue  of  January  4j  1919, 
from  lOJixlS!^  inches  to  11x14  mches. 
The  type  page  will  be  9J^xl2}^  inches. 
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Meeting  Demands  For  Beef 

The  price  of  native  beef  cattle  has  doubled  in  the 
past  ten  years. 

Meat  Jurnishes  twenty  percent  of  the  food  on 
American  tables.  The  herds  of  Europe  have  been 
vastly  depleted.  Meat  consumption  in  France  has 
been  reduced  thirty-six  percent  with  tiu-ee  meatless 
days  each  week.  Their  demands  will  increase  as 
shipping  facilities  become  greater. 

Com  belt  farmers  recognize  the  opportunity  open 
to  them.  1918  found  more  cattle  on  com  belt 
famis  than  the  year  previous,  in  spite  of  a  twelve 
percent  increase  in  marketing  of  beef. 

The  Editorial  Department  of  Successful  Farming 
is  helping  the  farmers  meet  this  demand.  They 
are  the  farmers'  advisors  in  matters  of  feeding, 
breeding,  management  and  marketing  of  beef  cattle. 
They  are  enabling  the  farmer  to  produce  more 
beef  at  bigger  profit. 

This  policy  is  fitting  each  of  the  more  than  800,000 
farmers  on  our  subscription  list  to  dp  his  part  in 
supplying  the  world  demand  for  beef,  and  to  re- 
ceive his  share  of  the  income  that  is  in  store  for 
the  farmers  who  are  prepared. 


Successful 


Farming 


E.  T.  MEREDITH,  Publisher,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Member  A.  B.  C. 

T.  W.LeQUATTE  F.J.WRIGHT  C.  M.  BEER  C.  A.  BAUMGART 
AdrertlBlnc  Manager    Pmootlon  Bureau    Merdundlalnc  and  Sales    Betall  Serrlce 

Chieaso .  N«w  York 

3.  C  BllUngtlea,  AdyarUglnc  Bids.  A.  B:  BUllngilea.  1  Hadlran  Atb. 

Kansas  City  '  St-  Lo\ti«  Minneapolis 

O.  abBTiH,TlatwBldK.  A.t>.H6Elimey,P(»tDln»tdiBldf.  IL'B.  filnK.FBlaeeBldc. 
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:    A.  A.  C.  of  W. 
Headquarters  Will 
Move  to  New  York 

Executive  Committee  Perfects  Plana 
for  Aiding  in  the  Reconstruction 

■  of  Business — Next  Year's  Con- 
vention at  New  Orleans  May  Be 
Put  Over  Until  Fall— Too  Busy 

■  in  Spring  for  Conventions 


THE  executive  committee  of 
the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  at  a  meeting 
held  in  New  York  November  15 
and  16,  decided  to  move  the  head- 
quarters of  the  organization  from 
Indianapolis  to  New  York.  Presi- 
dent W,  C.  D'Arcy,  in  speaking  of 
the  action  of  the  committee,  said : 
"We  have  felt  for  some  time 
that  we  ought  to  be  closer  to  the 
heart  of  business.  While  Indian- 
apolis is  centrally  located  it  is 
too  far  away  from  the  business 
capital  of  America,  This  action 
is  but  a  part,  of  the  plan  upon 
which  we  have  been  working 
these  two  days  we  have  been  in 
session.  Ours  is  an  international 
organization  with  members  scat- 
tered ovel-  the  entire  world.  The 
development  of  our  export  busi- 
ness, which  is  bound  to  assume 
immense  proportions  because  of 
our  new  position  in  world  affairs, 
will  bring  to  the  Associated  Ad- 
vertising Clubs  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities for  rendering  real  service 
to  those  who  are  engaged  in  for- 
eign trade.  New  York,  as  the 
commercial  capital  of  the  country, 
is  the  city  in  which  this  business 
will  centre.  Hence,  if  we  are  to 
rise  to  our  opportunities  for  help- 
fulness we  must  be  in  closer 
touch  with  great  business  move- 
ments than  we  have  been." 

NEXT    year's  convention 

Besides  adopting  plans,  the  de- 
tails of  which  will  not  be  given  out 
until  later,  for  taking  up  ^ome  of 
the  problems  of  reconstruction 
following  the  declaration  of  peace, 
the  executive  committee  ^ve 
some  attention  to  the  arrange- 
ments being  perfected  for  the 
1919  convention  which  will  be  held 
iiLTZfew:  Dfleiifls.:  -The  lijcaL/com.--. 


mittee  had  suggested  that  May 
would  be  the  most  desirable 
month  in  which  to  hold  the  an- 
nual meeting.  After  giving-  the 
matter  due  consideration  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  decided  that  be- 
cause of  the  great  business  activ- 
ity that  will  come  next  spring  and 
which  will  absorb  the  entire  at- 
tention of  advertisers  and  adver- 
tising men,  it  would  be  inexpedi- 
ent to  fix  the  convention  date  for 
May._  It  is  therefore  likely  that 
it  will  be  thrown  over  to  early 
fall. 

Friday  noon  a  luncheon  was 
given  to  President  D'Arcy  and  hi& 
associates  on  the  committee,  and 
to  members  of  the  official  family, 
by  the  New  Y<5rk  Advertising 
Club. 

The  members  of  the  executive 
committee  who  attended  the  meet- 
ing were  George  W.  Hopkins, 
Herbert  S.  Houston,  Lewellyn 
Pratt  and  O.  C.  Harn  of  New 
York;  Sidney  S.  Wilson  of  Cleve- 
land; E.  T.  Meredith,  of  Des 
Moines,  la.;  Dan  G.  Fisher,  of 
Dallas,  Texas;  W.  G.  Rook,  of 
Toronto,  Canada,  and  W.  C. 
D'Arcy.  From  headquarters  were 
P.  S.  Florea,  Carl  Hunt  and 
Merle  Sidener. 


Important  Reconstruction  Con- 
ference 

Representatives  of  industry  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  from  a 
wide  range  of  businesses  will  meet  in 
Atlantic  City  next  month  to  discuss 
various  phases  of  reconstruction.  The 
meetings  will  be  held  December  3,  4, 
5  and  6,  and  will  be  participated  in  by 
the  Industrial  War  Service  Committees 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States. 

There  arc  350  of  these  committees 
and  on  the  first  day  they  will  meet  sep- 
arately and  take  up  questions  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  their  own  industries. 
The  committees  will  then  meet  in  thirty- 
,five  related  groups  and  then  in  ten 
major  groups,  representing  thp  ten  pri- 
mary industries  of  the  United  States. 

As  a  basis  for  the  delibprations  of 
the  individual  war  service  committees, 
a  list  of  twenty-five  questions  has  been 
sent  out  to  members.  These  questions 
delve  into  the  problems  of  labor,  finance, 
raw  materials,  cancellation  of  war  or- 
ders, foreign  competition,  rehabilitation 
of  allied  nations,  public  works,  export 
trade,  etc.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
suggestions  made  in  the  questionnaire 
are.  not 'considered  exhaustive.  Mem- 
bers have  been  requested  to  present 
other  subjecta  which  they  think  fight  to 

oe.' discussed.        '  -'  f- 
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indredt  of  aquare  mUes 

Europe  look  like  this, 
my  American  industries 
be  kept  busy  for  years 
Lping  to  reconstruct  what 
•  Germans  have  de- 
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This  is  One  Reason  Why 

Zanesvillej  OhiOt  is  perhaps  the  most  distinctive 
Morning  Newspaper  town  in  the  United  States. 

For  many  years  The  Times  Recorder  (now  the  sole 
Morning  paper\  which  was  started  as  a  co-operative  con- 
cern hy  Union  Printers,  35  years  ago,  had  as  a  Morning 
competitor  the  present  evening  paper,  both  morning 
papers  employing  union  printers;  while  the  sole  evening 
paper  {since  deceased)  was  a  non-union  paper.  Under 
these  unusual  circumstances  the  workingmen  ALL  became 
habitual  morning  paper  readers.  Special  attention  was 
given  to  EARLY  DELIVERY  so  that  the  morning  paper 
could  be  read  by  the  workingman  before  he  went  to  work. 
This  still  obtains,  with  the  result  that  the  workingman 
has  been  the  bulwark  of  The  Times  Recorder's  remark- 
able circulation  throughout  more  than  a  generation,  in 
addition  to  the  classes  who  ordinarily  prefer  a  morning 
paper. 

The  original  evening  paper  in  Zanesville  died  a  linger- 
ing death,  and  its  place  has  been  taken  by  the  original 
morning  paper  which  finally  quit  trying  to  keep  the  pace 
set  by  the  Times  Recorder  in  the  morning  field  and,  fol- 
lowing the  line  of  least  resistance,  dropped  into  the  even- 
ing field  in  easy  competition  with  the  slowly-expiring 
pioneer  evening  paper.  The  Times  Recorder  was  thus 
left  as  sole  legatee  of  a  situation  created  by  years  of  in- 
tense morning  paper  rivalry  during  which  the  people  of 
all  classes  and  political  affiliations  habitually ,  read  the 
morning  papers. 

This  helps  to  explain  why  The  Times  Recorder  now 
goes  regularly  into  nineteen  out  of  twenty  homes  in 
Zanesville  and  four  out  of  five  in  the  villages  and  on  the 
rural  routes  of  the  Zanesville  trading  territory,  making 
the  use  of  any  other  medium  wholly  unnecessary.  It  is 
represented  in  the  National  Advertising  field  by  Robert 
E.  Ward,  225  Fifth  Avenue^  New  York^  and  Mailers  Bldg., 
Chicago. 
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United  States  Labor  Department 
Doing  Readjustment  Advertising 

What  Shall  We  Do  With  Our  Victory? 

By  Roger  W.  Babson 

Director-General,  Information  and  Education  Service,  Department  of  Labor 


NOW  that  Victory  is  ours,  what 
shall  we  do  with  it?  Having 
gone  "over  the  top"  in  war  work, 
can  we  climb  down  without  falling 
and  breaking  something? 

We  may  assume  that  once  we 
know  what  our  job  is  that  ihe 
same  genius  for  accomplishment 
which  guaranteed  our  success  in 
the  war  will  take  us  safely  over 
the  bumps  of  readjustment  and 
bring  us  to  the  level  highway  of 
economic  security. 

Among  the  many  elements  of 
our  present  problem,  there  ii 
none  that  compels  attention  more 
than  the  necessity  for  stepping 
down  to  a  peace  basis  with  our 
war-labor-efficiency  intact  and 
properly  functioning  in  peaceful 
pursuits. 

There  is  a  cabinet  officer  in 
Washington  known  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  but  only  a  few 
know  that  during  the  last  nine 
month  o£  this  war  Wm.  B.  Wil- 
son has  been  the  War  Labor  Ad- 
ministrator. The  President  on 
January  4,  1918,  created  the  War 
Labor  Administration  and  asked 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  formu- 
late its"  policies  and  provide  for 
their  execution. 

The  Secretary  acted  quickly. 
Having  previously  named  an  Ad- 
visory Council,  it  was  convened 
on  January  16,  in  the  Secretary's 
office,  and  the  general  features  of 
labor  re-organization  were  taken 
up.  On  January  28,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  approved  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Council,  and  the 
War  Labor  Administration  took 
definite  form  and  began  func- 
tioning. How  well  it  solved  the 
growing  industrial  impasse  can 
ht  realized  if  one  will  try  to  recall 
even  one  instance  of  industrial  up- 
heaval which  its  machinery  has 
failed  to  prevent.  Yet  so  quietly 
and  thoroughly  has  it  been  con- 
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ducted  that  no  one  has  criticised 
its  pressure  as  irksome  or  unjust. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  might 
have  tried  kaiseristic  methods,  in- 
stead of  asking  for  democratic  co- 
operation. The  power  over  em- 
ployers and  employees  was  his  to 
use  as  he  saw  fit  for  the  winning 
of  the  war ;  and,  so  long  as  the 
policy  he  determined  served  that 
end.  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  could; have  bee^i  call- 
ed to  execute  his  programme.  But 
he  knew  and  believed  in  the  fun- 
damental patriotism  of  American 
employers  and  employees,  and 
shaped  all  of  his  policies  and  ac- 
tions in  the  light  of  that  faith. 

That  this  deep-rooted  and  un- 
shakable patriotism  might  be 
stimulated  and  appreciated,  the 
Secretary  organized  and  set  in  ac- 
tion an  Information  and  Educa- 
tion Service  in  the  Department, 
whose  prime  function  is  to  co- 
ordinate the  minds  of  employers, 
employees  and  the  general  public 
on  every  labor  difficulty — ^to  spread 
the  gospel  of  truth,  of  mutual 
trustfulness,  and  of  their  interde- 
pendence on  each  other. 

During  the  driving  months  of 
war  that  Service  has  proved  its 
worth;  and  concrete  evidence  of 
its  success  can  be  seen  in  un- 
paralleled production  records  in 
mines  and  factories,  and  in  con- 
struction. 

THE  WORK  OP  THE  SERVJCE 

How  does  it  do  this  work? 
Simply  and  directly.  It  lifts  the 
blindfold  of  misinformation,  clari- 
fies dangerous  misunderstandings, 
and  shows  employer,  employee  and 
the  public  the  true  relation  of 
each,  to  the  other.  To  more  defi- 
nitely describe  its  work:  Briefly, 
it  has  enlisted  speakers,  writers, 
publishers,  advertisers,  economists 
and  trained  executives  to  "car- 
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ry  the  message"  and  administer 
the  truth  where  light  is  needed. 

One  of  the  primary  instruments 
of  the  Service  is  the  printed  word 
in  poster  form — these  posters 
usually  contain  quotations  from 
utterances  of  the  Secretary,  over 
his  name  and  the  seal  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

Their  effect  has  been  directly 
and  unmistakably  inscribed  in  liie 
wonderful  production  records  of 
factories  engaged  in  war  work 
during  the  last  eight  months. 

One  will  search  in  vain  among 
the  slogans  of  these  posters  for  a 
word  resembling  the  German 
"Verboten"— rather  do  they  seek 
to  encourage  and  develop  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  read  them 
fundamental  truths  already  well 
known  to  them,  but  perhaps 
dimmed  and  obscured  by  local 
misunderstandings  and  petty  con- 
flicts. Reading  the  posters  the 
worker  realizes  that  they  merely 
state  his  own  fundamental  concept 
of  duty,  and  honor;  as  he  reads 
them  he  knows  that  that  concept 
is  not  only  shared  and  appreciated, 
but  insisted  upon  fay  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor.- 

WOKK  IS  PRESSING 

Now  that  the  war  is  won,  shall 
we  abruptly  take  away  from. em- 
ployers and  employees  the  stimu- 
lus of  popular  opinion  which  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  so  well 
revealed  to  them,  and  which  has 
been  such  an  effective  force  in 
keeping  employer  and  employee 
alive  to  what  was  required  of 
them?  Even  more  now,  than  in 
the  heat  of  enthusiasm  of  war, 
we  need  this  salutary,  mutual  un- 
derstanding. How  else  can  we  in- 
sure that  the  destructive  i-adical- 
ism  how  ravaging  parts  of  the 
Old  World  will  fail  to  find  fertile 
soil  in  America? 

Fully  realizing  the  danger,  and 
with  hearts  and  minds  alive  to 
the  difficulties  of  the  coming  days 
of  readjiistment,  many  of  the  best 
known  advertisers  in  the  country 
have  united  in  oflfering  thejr.'aid 
by  using  a  tiny  amount  of  the 
"white  space"  in  all  of  their  ad- 
vertisements, to  carry  some 
steadying   word   to   the  public 


from   the  Secretary   of  Labor. 

These  utterances  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  are  usually  found 
in  the  shape  of  block  inserts,  ap- 
pearing along  with  the  advertising 
matter  of  the  company,  which 
uses  it,  in  otherwise  unused  space. 
Moreover  these  "inserts"  are  so 
worded  as  to  increase  rather  than 
detract  from  the  pulling-point  of 
the  main  ad. 

Advertisers  desiring  to  co-operate 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
also  do  something  for  themselves 
in  this  way,  should  communicate' '. 
with  the  Information  and  Educa- 
tion Service,  Poster  Divison, 
Washington,  D.  C,  about  securing 
posters,  electros,  etc.,  and  permis- 
sion to  use  them  in  their  "copy". 

War  Industries  Board  Lifts 
Restrictions 

As  noted  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  man- 
ufacturers of  passenger  automobiles  are 
allowed  to  work  on  a  75  per  cent  pro- 
duction basis  for  tbe  balance  of  the 
year. 

Motor  truck  restrictions  of  the  War 
Industries  Bgard  have  been  lifted  so 
that  manufacturers  can  produce  100  per 
cent  of  the  production  for  November 
and  December,  1917,  during  the  remain- 
ing weeks  of  1918.  Farm  tractors  are 
limited  according  to  the  number  of  ma- 
chines turned  out  in  the  year  preced- 
ing September  30,  1918.  Manufacturers 
who  produced  100  or  more  tractors  in 
that  period  can  turn  out  75  per  cent 
of  their  production  in  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1919. 

Tire  manufacturers,  who  were  lim- 
ited to  a  SO  per  cent  production,  can 
now  increase  their  output  to  75  per 
cent  of  the  production  iti  tbe  corre- 
sponding period  last  year. 


Senator  Lodge's  Bill  Touching 
German  Goods 

Dealers  in  goods  manufactured  in 
Germany  or  Austria -Hungary  would  be 
required,  under  a  bill  introduced  No- 
vember 18  by  Senator  Lodge  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  display  over  all  entrances 
to  the  establishments  the  words  "Dealer 
in  German  Goods,"  and  to  put  these 
words  prominently  in  all  pttblisbed  ad- 
vertisements. 


Canada's  Victory  Loan  Over- 
subscribed 

Canada's  Victory  Loan,  which  has 
been  so  heavily  advertised,  has  been 
oversubscribed.  The  campaign  ended 
Saturday  night.  It  is  estimated  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Central  Organization  that 
between  fifty  and  a  hundred  million 
dollars  over  the  objective  of  half  a  bil- 
lion had  been  subscribcdT' ;-,^^,-il^ 
Hosled  by  VjOOy  IC 
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DOVE  MILL  BRISTOLS 
in  any  of  their  various  grades  and  tints 

possess  a  substantial  dignity  of  appearance. 
They  combine  elegance  with  economy — 
well  in  keeping  with  the  conserving  order 
of  the  times.  And  they  are  versatile  m  use. 
For  the  artistic  announcement — the  en- 
closure— the  combination  mailing — folder 
and  order  card — for  a  score  of  other  forms 
of  Direct  Advertising — they  secure  'dis- 
tinction, durability  and  permanence.  For 
the  production  of  beautiful  Christmas 
Cards  we  strongly  recommend  the  use  of 
Dove  Mill,  Antique  Finish. 


George  W.  Wheelwright  Paper  Co. 

BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS 
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was  within  the  Meti 

This  is  the  first  time  the  circulation  of  i 
the  million  mark  and  is  the  ultimate  se 
American  by  more  than  a  million  loyal . 

It  is  the  unmistakable  answer  of  the  < 
misrepresentation  against  this  newspa] 
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■  American  Sunday  newspaper  has  crossed 
jf  public  approval  set  upon  the  New  York 
lerican  men  and  women. 
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When  you  order  Saxon 
from  Whitaker  you 
get  Saxon 


THERE  has  been  such  a  de- 
mand for  Machine  Finish 
paper  that  the  temptation 
has  been  great  for  jobbers  and 

manufacturers  to  sell  un-trade-marked 
M.  F.  paper  under  well-known  brand  names. 

Not  a  sheet  of  Saxon  M.  F.  has  been  sold 
in  this  way.  Every  sheet  sold  under  the  name 
"  Saxon  "  actually  has  been  Saxon  M.,F.  Book. 
There  has  been  no  misrepresentation.  Saxon 
is  too  good  a  paper  to  risk  selling  in  its  stead 
any  other  stock  that  could  possibly  be  inferior. 

THE  WHITAKER  PAPER  CO. 

CIXCINNATI,  OHIO 

Birmingham  Detroit  Atlanta  Richmond.Va. 

BAY  STATE  DIVISION— BOSTON 

SMITH,  DIXON  DIVISION— BALTIMORE 

New  York  "Office  Chicago  Office— Continental  & 

501  Fifth  Avenue  Commercial  Bank  Building 

SAXON  M.  F. 


How  Much  Is  Good  Will  Worth? 

"Whatever  You  Can  Get  for  It,"  Appears  to  Be  a  Popular  Answer 


A.  W.  Ellis  Company 
Boston,  Mass.,  November  5,  3918. 
Editor  Printers'  Ink: 

Can  you  inform  us  if  there  are  on 
record,  any  instances  wherein  good  will 
has  been  appraised  at  a  cash  value,  and 
if  so,  when,  where  and  by  whom? 

We  are  under  the  impression  that  we 
noted  an  item  of  this  character  in  Print- 
ers' Imx  some  time  back,  but  possibly 
we  are  ihistaken. 

Any  information  you  may  be  able  to 
give  ns  upon  this  subject  or  any  sug- 
gestions you  may  be  able  to  m&ke  as  to 
a  source  of  information  for  facts  per- 
taining to  the  subject  of  "Good  Will 
as  a  cashable  asset,"  will  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 

Thanking  you  in  advance,  and  with 
best  wishes,  we  are. 

A.  W.  Ellis  Company, 
H.  L.  S. 

'TpHERE  are  two  business  oc- 
casions  on  which  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  make  a  cash  appraisal 
of  the  value  of  good  will.  •  One 
of  these  is  when  a  business  is 
sold,  and  the  other  is  wHen  a 
goingf  concern  is  incorporated,'  or 
consolidated  with  anothei;  organi- 
zation with  an  increase  in  capitali- 
zation. Other  than  on  these  two 
occasions,  the  appraisal  of  good 
will  is  apt  to  be  more  or  less  guess 
work.  Certified  public  accountants 
are  practically  unanimous  in  re- 
fusing to  allow  any  part  of  the 
advertising-  expenditures  of  a 
business  to  be  called  capital  in- 
vestment in  good  will,  and  demand 
that  all  such  expenditures  be 
charged  off  as  current  expenses. 
The  United  States  Revenue  Act 
of  1917  carefully  provided  that  no 
item  for  good  will  value  should 
be  included  in  a  statement  of  a 
business's'  total  capitalization  un- 
less the  business  had  in  the  past 
actually  been  sold,  51  per  cent  of 
the  stock  or  more  changing  hands, 
with  the  value  of  the  good  will 
stated  in  the  sale. 

Unfortunately,  even  when  a 
business  is  sold  or  is  incorporated, 
we  cannot  always  regard  the  value 
of  the  good  will  as  being  indi- 
cated by  the  size  of  the  item  set 
down  under  this  head.  "Good 
will"  is  frequently  used  when  a 
business  is  sold,  as  a  sort  of 
catch-all  to  cover  various  items, 


such  as  the  willingness  of  the 
seller  not  to  engage  in  the  same 
business  again  as  a  competitor. 
When  a  large  business  is  incor- 
porated, or  its  capitalization  is  in- 
creased, the  item  of  good  will  is 
frequently  made  an  excuse  for  the 
addition  of  a  large  sum  to  the 
capital  stock,  which  is  in  effect  a 
capitalization  of  possible  future 
good  will,' rather  than  an  existing 
aspect  of  the  business. 

There  are,  however,  numerous 
examples  of  genuine  sales  of  busi- 
nesses with  good  will  actually  re- 
corded as  a  cash  value.  In  the 
sale  of  the  Dow  chain  of  drug 
stores  in  Cincinnati,  $100,000  was 
paid  for  the  good  will,  out  of  a 
total  purchase  price  of  almost  a 
million.  When  the  Tobacco  Prod- 
ucts Corporation  was  negotiating 
in  1915  with  Schinasi  Bros,  for 
the  purchase  of  the  business  in 
"Natural"  cigarettes,  the  projected 
price  included  $2,000,000  for  good 
will,  or  i  ust  about  four  years' 
profits  on  the  entire  business.  Mr. 
Duke  has  stated  on  the  witness 
stand  that  he  regarded  the  name 
"Bull  Durham"  as  worth  at  least 
$10,000,000,  and  probably  nearer  to 
$20,000,000.  The  famous  names, 
"Kodak"  and  "Uneeda,"  have  fre- 
quently been  spoken  of  as  worth 
one  million  dollars  a  letter.  An 
expert  testified  in  court  that  when 
Lord  &  Taylor,  then  owners '  of 
the  brand,  had  spent  only  $500,000 
in  advertising  "Onyx"  hosiery,  he 
regarded  the  brand  as  having  a 
good  will  value  of  $1,500,000.  This 
was  in  part  because  of  the  great 
quantity  of  newspaper  advertising 
done  on  the  brand  by  retailers  at 
their  own  expense. 

COL.  flood's  opinion 

Col.  Ned  Arden  Flood,  direc- 
tor of  Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  and 
in  close  relations  with  numerous 
other  large  organizations,  is  one 
of  many  financiers  who  believe 
that  the  'value  of  good  will  should 
be  capitalized  and  that  it  is  read- 
ily ascertainable.  Golpn^-JFJood's 
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method  is  to  find  the  exact  value 
of  the  physical  investment  in  a 
business,  including  plant,  equip- 
ment, furniture,  etc.  Then  it  is 
easy  to  find  how  much,  at  a  rea- 
sonable rate  of  interest,  the  physi- 
cal value  of  the  plant  should  have 
earned  during  the  past  year.  Sub- 
tract this  last  sum  from  the  actual 
total  earnings  of  the  company, 
and  the  difference  represents  the 
year's  profit  on  your  good  will. 
Then  your  good  will  should  be 
capitalized  for  a  sum  large  enough 
to-  make  the  year's  "good  will 
profits"  approximate  a  fair  return 
on  the  whole  good  will  value. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
appraising  the  estate  of  the  late 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  practically  this 
method  was  followed.  After  de- 
ducting from  net  earnings  of  the 
properties  (the  New  York  World 
and  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch) 
6  per  cent  on  the  capital  Invest- 
ment, 6  per  cent  on  the  value  of 
the  Associated  Press  franchise,- a 
fixed  suni.  of  $100,000  for  the  an- 
nual value  of  decedent's  services, 
and  60  per  cent  of  the  increase  in 
cost  of  white  paper,  the  balance 
of  the  net  earnings  was  declared 
to  be  profit  on  the  good  will.  The 
good  will  itself  was  thereupon  de- 
clared to  be  ten  times  this  amount 
of  the  annual  earnings  on  it,  and 
was  entered  at  this  sum  in  the 
appraisal.  The  total  value  of  both 
properties  was  $6,235,000,  and  the 
total  value  of  good  will  of  both 
was  estimated  at  $277,500. 

The  B,  F,  Goodrich  Company 
three  years  ago  in  its  statement 
of  assets  totaling  $107,086,232,  in- 
cluded an  item  of  $57,798,000  for 
good  will.  At  the  same  period  the 
F.  W.  Woolworth  Company  had 
total  assets  of  $77,342,140  and  a 
good  will  valuation  of  $50,000,000. 
Cluett  Peabody  reported  "good 
will  and  trade  names"  as  consti- 
tuting $18,000,000  out  of  assets  of 
$27,759,912.  An  interesting  han- 
dling of  the  subject  was  that  of 
the  General  Motors  Company, 
which  estimated  good  will  as 
$7,934,198  out  of  total  assets  of 
$58,589,423,  and  explained  that  this 
good  will  "represents  the  excess 
of  'appraised  value  over  book 
value  of  the  capital  stocks  of  sub- 


sidiary companies  owned,  less 
reserve."  The  reserve  (for  de- 
preciation) for  the  same  year  was 
$6,933,571. 

Paul  E.  Derrick,  the  London 
advertising  agent,  declares  that 
advertising  which  is  followed  up 
by  further  advertising  has  a  defi- 
nite investment  value  as  good  will, 
and  he  estimates  this  as  being, 
during  the  first  following  year,  80 
per  cent  of  the  sum  spent.  Dur- 
ing the  next  year  he  counts  it  as 
60  per  cent,  and  so  on.  In  con- 
trast to  his  view  is  that  of  Roger 
Babson  (with  whom  many  adver- 
tising fnen  would  doubtless  dis- 
agree), who  recently  told  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee that  good  will  is  indicated  by 
what  could  be  earned  without  ad- 
ditional advertising  by  a  business. 
He  said  it  would  range,  in  his 
opinion,  between  6  per  cent  and 
40  per  cent  of  the  total  value"  of 
the  business  itself. — [Ed.  Print- 
ers' Jkk. 


Boston  Papers  Go  to  Two 

Cents 

The  Bflston  Herald,  Post,  American, 
Globe  and  Traveler,  have  increased  their 
selling  price  from  orie  to  two  cents  for 
the  week-day  editions.  Sunday  papers 
have  increased  from  iire  to  six  cents  in 
the  Boston  district  and  seven  cents 
outside. 


Major  Bryant  Promoted  to 
Lieut.-Colonel 

Major  Mortimer  D.  Bryant,  vice- 
president  of  Bryant,  Griffith  &  Bnin- 
son,  newspaper  representatives  of  New 
York,  who  is  in  command  of  the  106th 
Machine  Gun  Battalion,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  lieutenant-colonel. 


B.  F.  Damon  Leaves  Cramer- 
Krasselt 

Benjamin  F.  Damon,  for  the  past  six 
years  connected  with  The ,  Cramer' 
Krasselt  Company,  Milwaukee, 
■joined  the  International  Trade  Press, 
Inc.,  of  Chicago,  and  will  be  connected 
with  the  New  York  office, 


W.  Gresser  has  resigned  as  ad- 
vertising and  sales  manager  of  the 
Delpheon  Company,  Bay  City,  Mich., 
to  become  general  manager  of  the 
phonograph  division  of  the  Southern 
California  Hardwood  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Los 
Angdes. 
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THE  PLAIN  DEALER  | 


IN  Cleveland  more  people  have  more  money  than 
ever.  Thousands  of  workers  in  ship  yards,  muni- 
tions factories  and  steel  plants  are  buying  more  and 
better  clothing,  food,  home  furnishings  and  other 
essentials  because  they  have  the  money.  These'  thou- 
sands of  ready  spenders,  Shop  First  In 

The  Plain  Dealer 

Fir^t  Newspaper  of  Ctep^lana  Six|h_City 

Eastern  Representatioe  Western  Hepreieniat'tve 

JOHN  a  WOODWABD  JOHN  GLASS 

Times  BWg.,  New  Yoit  Peoples"  Gas  BWB-.  Chicago 
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A  Little  Indulgence  in 
Economic  Imagination 

Power  Plants  in  Little  Known  Cor- 
ners _  of  the  World  That  Are 
Awaiting  Development  by  Amer- 
ican Engineers — Their  Exploi- 
tation Will  Open  a  Vast  Field  to 
other  Industries 


'T^HE  first  fifty  years  of  peace 
i-  may  witness  stupendous  un- 
dertakings in  industrial  organiza- 
tion combined  with  engineering 
and  mechanical  construction.  Men 
have  done  things  upon  a  scale, 
during  the  war,  that  it  would  have 
been  called  dreaming  to  forecast 
.before.  Evidently  the  old  world 
has  missed  doing  many  great  pos- 
sibilities just  because  it  was  too 
conservative.  What  is  going  to 
happen  after  the  war  effort  is 
over,  when  the  energies  of  mil- 
lions, still  keyed  up,  refuse  to  sub- 
side into  the  old  monotony?  The 
world  now  thinks  nothing  of  rais- 
ing a  few  billions  for  something 
it  believes  in. 

The  undeveloped  parts  of  the 
world  contain  many  possibilities 
for  grand-scale  developments  that 
might  be  stupendously  productive 
on  the  basis  of  expenditure  of 
billions  and  a  great  world-wide  or- 
ganization of  transportation,  ex- 
change, production  and  increased 
popular  consumption  such  as  is 
now  humanly  feasible.  There  is 
the  vast  Amazon  region  of  Brazil, 
rich  in  forest  and  probably  mineral 
products,  through  which  flows  the 
river  of  greatest  power.  If  it 
could  be  harnessed  as  the  Mis- 
sissippi has  been,  at'  intervals 
along  its  great  length,  the  power 
for  transportation  and  industry 
would  be  almost  incalculable. 
There  are  other  parts  of  the  world 
where  black  coal  and  "white  coal" 
are  found  also  in  incalculable  vol- 
ume. Every  continent  has  unde- 
veloped mountain  regions  where 
altitudes  of  from  2,000  to  10,000 
feet  are  found  in  conjunction 
with  heavy  rainfall  areas.  In 
these  regions  powerful  "heads"  of 
hydraulic  pressure  may  be  ob- 
tainM  at  tittle  expense  for  con- 
struction.  With  the  projects  for 


nation-wide  electrification  here 
and  in  Europe  about  to  be  pressed 
seriously,  it  would  not  be  surpris- 
ing if  we  will  see  hydro-electric 
development  in  these  parts  of  .the 
world  also. 

The  stupendous  power  possibili- 
ties, taking  hydro -electric  power 
and  coal  together,  of  China  and 
the  neighboring  region  of  Eastern 
Asia,  and  of  the  whole  region  of 
the  East  Indies  down  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  are  suggestive 
of  what  the  future  may  do  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  There  are 
known  stores  of  iron,  tin  and 
other  industrial  as  well  as  precious 
metals  in  this  region.  There  is  a 
teeming  population  of  nearly  half 
the  whole  of  the  world*s  total. 

Look  at  China,,  with  400,000,000 
persons,  a  generally  strong,  virile, 
trustworthy,  and  highly  disciplined 
race.  What  would  happen  if  a 
new  order  of  ijiigration,  organized 
for  the  industrial  development  of 
this  part  of  the  world,  were 
planned  and  carried  out?  .Sup- 
pose that  some  group  of  corpora- 
tions,, with  plenty  of  capital  at 
their  disposal,  should  join  in  a  big 
scheme  of  Chinese  development  ? 
They  might  take  shiploads  of 
American  machinery,  more  ship- 
loads of  supplies,  and,  say,  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  including 
managers,  engineers,  construction 
and  mechanical  experts  of  every 
description,  also  foremen  and  an 
army  of  our  skilled  plain  work- 
men. Every  workman  would  be 
a  picked  man,  efficient,  well  paid, 
disciplined  in  organization.  Pic- 
ture what  such  a  thoroughly 
planned  industrial  expedition 
could  do  in  China's  domain  of 
untold  possibility  of  future  power, 
raw  materials  and  labor,  if  such 
an  organization  were  used  simply 
to  direct  -and  develop  and  train 
into  highly-productive  efficiency 
industrial  forces  of  the  hard- 
working native  Chinamen.  Would 
not  such  an  intensive  building-up 
of  China's  industrial  resources  be 
entirely  in  keeping  with  what  we 
have  done  in  the  great  military 
organization  of  machinery,  con- 
struction, and  fighting  instruments 
and  men  sent  to  France? — The 
Americas.  , 


The  volume  of  advertising  in  our  current  De- 
cember issue  is  a  record  breaker.  It  beats  Any 
previous  December  in  COMFORT'S  thirty  years 
of  existence. 

It  forecasts  the  magnitude  of  the  business  boom 
which  is  just  beginning  with  the  end  of  the  war, 
and  it  shows  that  COMFORT  is  the  medium  to 
which  live-wire  advertisers  turn  for  quick  results 
and  sure  returns. 

The  revival  of  business  is  reflected  in  COM- 
FORT'S advertising  columns  which  are  a  re- 
liable barometer  of  general  prosperity. 

Foresight  which  comes  afterward  does  not  make 
for  success. 

Enterprising  advertisers  are  capitalizing  their 
foresight  by  placing  their  ads  in  COMFORT — 

now. 

Mr.  Advertiser! 

Shall  we  reserve  space  for  you  in  January 
COMFORT  ? 

Late  orders  for  December  had  to  be  refused  for 
lack  of  space;  The  same  situation  is  lilffily  to 
recur  with  our  next  issue.    Order  early. 

W.  H.  GANNETT,  Pub.,  Inc. 

AUGUSTA,  MAINE 

New  York  Office:  1628  Aedian  Hall       Clucago  Office:  1635  Marquelte  Bids. 
WALTER  R.  JENKINS,  h.  FRANK  H.  THOMAS 

RepraieiitattTe  Representative 

The  National  War  Garden  Commission 
has  discovered 

Comfort's  Wonderful  Circulation 

See  following  pages 
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National  War.  Ga 

HAS  DIS 

COMFORT'S  "WONDE 

as  a  Publicity  Medium  and  for  bringing  Thousands  of 
following  letter  from  its  Secretary: 

NATIONAL  WAR  GARDEN  COMMISSION 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Sept.  3,  1918 

Editor  of  COMFORT, 
Augusta,  Uaine. 

We  thank  you  very  much  for  the  clippings  from  your 
magazine.    We  certainly  appreciate  your  fine  co- 
operation and  it  may  interest  you  to  know  that  we  have  _ 
received  thousands  of  requests  for  our  garden  and 
canning  books  as  a  result  of  the  publicity  given  them 
through  COMFORT'S  columns. 

We  are  planning  several  stories  for  the  Winter 
a,nd  Spring  and  we  hope  to  have  the  cooperation  of  your 
wonderful  circulation  in  the  future  for  we  believe 
■you  can  do  no  greater  patriotic  service  than  to  bring 
this  first  hajid  information  before  your  women  readers 
and  place  our  garden  or  canning  book  in  their  hands. 

Yours  very  truly, 

P.  S.  Ridsdale, 

Secretary. 

P.  S.  We  herewith  enclose  samples  of  the- letters 
we  are  receiving  as  a  result  of  your  fine  cooperation. 

»       «  • 

Comfort  has  the  largest  farm  circulation  in  the 
world,  and  its  subscribers  are  wonderfully  responsive  to  its 
influence. 

Its  circulation  is  wonderful  in  other  respects,  some  of 
which  are  illustrated  by  the  following  letter  sent  us  by 
Secretary  of  the  National  War  Garden  Commission  as  a 
sample  of  the  thousands  coming  from  CoMFOR;c^readerg^ 
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RDEN  Commission 

COVE^t£D 

RFUL  CIRCULATION" 

Direct  Replies,  and  its  Appreciation  is  expressed  in  the 


Palmyra,  Mo.,  Aug.  28,  1918 
Nat.  War  Garden  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sirs: 

I  see  in  the  August  number  of  Comfort,  a  copy  of  . 
which  was  loaned  me  by  a  friend  and  which  I  like  so 
much  that  I  have  this  day  subscribed  for  the  magazine, 
that  the  editor  advises  their  readers  to  write  to  the 
National  War  Garden  Commission  and  enclose  postage  for 
your  two  Manuals,  one  on  Home  Canning  and  Drying  and 
the  other  on  Home  Storage  of  Vegetables.    Please  send 
me  both  Manuals,  for  which  I  enclose  4  cents  in  stamps. 
Thanking  you  in  advance,  I  am  sincerely, 

(Miss)  Minnie  Vannoy, 

Palmyra,  Mo.,  R.  F.  D.  3. 

«       •  « 

Loaning  Comfort  for  their  neighbors  to  read  is  practiced 
by  our  subscribers  to  a  large  extent,  and  benefits  us  and  our 

advertisers. 

It  results  in  bringing  us  many  thousands  of  new  sub- 
scribers that  we  positively  know  of  from  statements,  in  their  . 
subscription  orders. 

Naturally  it  helps  our  advertisers,  as  the  loaned  copies 
are  equivalent  to  that  much  extra  distribution. 


COMFORT'S  Circulation  k  100%  Paid  Subscription 

W.  H.  Gannett,  Pub.,  Inc., 

AUGUSTA,  MAINE. 

Rsw  rork  Oftin;  1B2B  toillan  Hill,  Chreago,  Olfkt:  1B35  Mirqnlte  BUg^ 

WUTEn  R.  JEHKMS,  Jr..  RtunNitallH  FRMK    THOKH;  tM^i^In 
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700  GREAT  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

OFFER  TO  HELP  AMERICAN 

BUSINESSMEN 

Have  you  in  your  possession  al!  the  facts  and  infor- 
mation necessary  to  direct  selling  and  advertising  cam- 
paigns in  the  cities  in  which  these  newspapers  are 
published? 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  your  answer  is  NO,  and 
that  you  do  not  know  how  or  where  to  get  this  in- 
formation. 

We  also  take  it  for  granted  tliat  IF  you  had  this  in- 
formation you  could  and  would  direct  your  selling  and 
advertising  forces  with  almost  mathematical  exacti- 
tude and  with  the  precision  of  an  expert  train-dis- 
patcher. In  other  words,  such  information  would 
•  take  out  the  GUESS  as  nearly  as  possible  from  your 

calculations  and  both  you  and  your  officials  would 
act  on  FACTS  as  certain  and  as  dependable  as  the 
final  quotations  on  government  bonds. 

Perhaps  you  are  not  now  interested  in  all  these  news- 
papers. You  may  only  want  to  know  about  one  or 
,  you  may  want  information  on  ten  or  on  one  hundred. 
In  any  event,  it  is  a  part  of  our  business  to  get  you  this 
information  and  get  it  for  you  quickly.  Write  us 
today  and  we  will  ■  start  the  machinery  going.  The 
"sooner  you  write  the  sooner  you  will  know.  There  is 
no  charge. 

This  Association  was  organized  in  September,  1900. 
It  believes  that  the  world  is  on  the  verge  of  the  great- 
est era  of  business  activity  ever  known.  With  the 
celebration  of  peace  there  will  come  a  flush  of  new 
business  to  fit  a  new  world — a  world  better  and  great- 
er than  ever  before,  and  with  it  miist  come  THIS 
TRUTH  :— 

The  Daily  Newspaper  offers  the  best  and  cheapest 
advertising  medium  that  the  ages  have  as  yet  evolved. 
Write  today. 

THE  NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 
ASSOCIATION  of  CHICAGO 

1148  Peoples  Gas  BIdg. 
CHICAGO 


Comprising  seven  hundred  great  diaily 
newspapers  with  millions  of  circulation 


Unite  to  Stimulate  Business,  Says 

Lord 

Good  Times  Will  Come  if  We  Want  Them  Hard  Enough — yigorous 
Action  Will  Lessen  Industrial  Troubles 

By  George  Frank  Lord 

Director  of  Advertising,  E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  Sc  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


THE  war  manufacturer  has 
every  reason  to  wish  for 
employment  for  as  many  of  his  war 
employees  as  possible.  Whether 
or  not  he  feels  it  is  a  patriotic 
duty  or  national  economic  advan- 
tage, he  is  at  least  conscious  that 
a  material  reduction  in  his  force 
of  workers  and  resulting  idleness 
of  part  of  his  plant  and  equip- 
ment is  bound  to  reduce  his  op- 
portunities for  making  money. 

Much  of  the  additional,  plant 
and  equipment  in  the  hands  of 
war  manufacturers  has  been 
amortized  in  the  wai"  contracts. 
That,  however,  is  no  reason  for 
allowing  a  perfectly  good  plant 
and  equipment  to  lapse  into  de- 
cay if  there  is  any  possible  way 
to  use  it  without  losing  money. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
some  concerns  have  participated 
so  largely  in  war  business  that 
no  matter  how  strenuous  their 
efforts  to  provide  employment 
for  war-butit  organizations  and 
facilities,  it  will  be  quite  impos- 
sible for  them  to  utilize  them 
fully  on  a  peace  basis. 

If  my  recollection  is  correct, 
the  Du  Pont  Company  had  about 
5,000  employees  before  the  war. 
It  has  now  about  100,000.  In  the 
last  few  years  we  have  greatly 
diversified  our  business  interests 
for  the  purpose  of  employment 
of  plants,  facilities  and  capital, 
and  as  a  result  we  can  use  on  a 
peace  basis  several  times  5,000 
employees,  but  certainly  not  100,- 
000. 

We  have  anticipated  this  situ- 
ation not  merely  by  entrance  into 
new  fields  of  business,  but  by 
heavy  advertising  during  1918  to 
establish  these  new  lines  on  such 
a  basis  of  popularity  as  to  enable 
us  to  enlarge  the  businesses '  we 
purchased,  as  soon  as  peace  con- 
ditions made  such  enlargements 


feasible.  It  is  probable  there 
will  be  Still  further  expansion  of 
our  interests  into  other  fields  for 
this  same  purpose,  all  of  which 
means  increased  capacity  for  em- 
ployment. , 

There  are  only  a  few  other  con- 
cerns whose  expansion  under  war 
conditions  has  been  as  large  as 
ours  and  whose  problem  of  re- 
duction of  force  is  so  great.  Our 
company  is  actuated  by  a  feeling 
of  patriotic  duty  and  national  ad- 
vantage as  well  as  the  ordinary 
commercial  impulse'  to  protect  our 
industries'  and  investment.  Every 
effort  will  be  made  to  employ 
every  possible  individual  and  we 
will  also  do  all  we  can  to  stimu- 
late empIojTnent  projects  in  gen- 
eral. 

BELIEVES  SOLDIERS  WILL  BE  READILY 
ABSORBED  IN  INDUSTRIES 

During  war  conditions  there 
have  been  difficulties  in  securing 
raw  materials,  which  will  rapidly 
disappear,  although  prices  will 
continue  high  on  account  of  the 
necessity  of  supplying  raw  ma- 
terials to  Europe.  T  do  not  think 
there  is  any  reason  for  appre- 
hension as  to  the  demobilization 
of  the  army,  because  it  wil!  be  so 
gradual  that  there  will  he  no  dif- 
ficulty in  the  absorption  of  the 
soldiers  in  the  industry. 

I  do  think  we  have  cause 
for  sober  thought  regarding  the 
ammunition  workers,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  tremendous  num- 
ber of  people  involved,  but  also 
because  of  the  wage  demoraliza- 
tion. The  bidding  up  of  wages 
brought  about  by  the  cost-plus 
contract  system  led  to  ridiculous 
scales,  and  as  we  all  know,  it  is 
very  hard  for  a  man  to  accept 
a  substantial  reduction  in  his  earn- 
ings with  good  grace,  especially 
at  a  time  w|}en^t|i<^p!it-^rfl<liv'n& 
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remains  high.  Add  to  this  the 
strong  possibility  that  many  people 
will  merely  not  have  low  wages, 
but  no  job  at  all  for  a  time,  and 
we  are  confronted  with  a  serious 
situation. 

Anything  that  employers  and 
advertisers,  and  public'  officials 
can  do  to  provide  employment  for 
these  released  people  should  cer- 
tainly be  done  in  the  national  in- 
terest as  well  as  in  the  interest 
of  the  individual  concerns.  For- 
tunately, however,  this  aggressive 
policy  is  in  line  with  good  busi- 
ness principles,  because  if'  all  the 
manufacturers  and  advertisers  and 
public  officials  work  together  to 
stimulate  business  it  will  be  stimu- 
lated and  we  can  have  good  times, 
if  we  want  them  hard  enough  and 
unite  to  get  them. 

The  war  has  shown  very  clearly 
the  great  possibility  of  united 
action.  Here  is  an  object  worthy 
of  our  best  effort  from  every 
point  of  view.  The  needs  of  the 
world,  the  needs  of  the  country 
and  the  needs  of  the  American 
people  are  involved. 

Development 
of    Foreign   Trade  an 
Economic  Necessity 

THAT  the  development  of  our 
foreign  trade  is  necessary  for 
the  stabilizing  of  production  and 
of  labor  was  the  contention  of 
P.  H.  W.  Ross,  president  of  the 
National  Marine  League  of  the 
United  States,  in  an  address  at 
the  New  York  Advertising  Qub 
last  week.  Taking  money  out  of 
one  pocket  and  putting  it  into  an- 
other pocket  would  never  bring 
permanent  prosperity.  .  Prior  to- 
the  war  our  exports  amounted  to 
only  S  per  cent  of  our  output, 
while  those  of  Germany  were  55 
per  cent.  American  exports  are 
the  paymaster  of  national  in- 
debtedness. 

Mr.  Ross  said  that  the  export 
business  was  hampered  by  unfair 
laws  that  had  been  enacted .  by 
hien  who  were  not  business  men. 
Prior  to  1914  the  bulk  of  Ameri^ 
can  exports  was  carried  in  foreign 
bottoms  and  ocean  freight  rates 


were  fixed  in  Germany.  Two  bil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  ships  are 
being  constructed  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  new  merchant  ma- 
rine and  an  equal  amount  by  pri- 
vate individuals  and  corporations. 
These  ships  must  have  cargoes  or 
one  of  two  things  will  happen. 
Either  they  will  rot  at  their 
wharves  and  become  useless  junk 
or  they  will  have  to  be  sold  to 
other  countries.  Under  the  pres- 
ent laws  they  cannot  be  operated 
profitably  because  of  certain  re- 
strictions imposed  by  Congress. 
These  laws  niust  be  repealed  and 
our  ship  owners  given  a  chance  to 
compete  with  other  nations  for  the 
carrying  trade. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  Gov- 
ernment has  issued  16  billion  dol- 
lars' worth  of  Liberty  Bonds.  At 
least  8  billion  more  will  have  to- 
be  issued  within  the  near  future 
to  pay  war  bills  already  incurred. 
The  payment  of  these  bonds  at 
maturity  and  the  $100,000,000  in- 
terest due  annually  will  severely 
tax  our  resources.  If  our  foreign 
trade  can  be  developed  to  proper 
proportions  the  burden  will  be 
lightened  considerably.  Manufac- 
turers must  be  induced  to  allocate 
the  greater  part  of  their  output 
for  the  foreign  trade. 

In  order  to  secure  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  that  will  encourage 
and  develop  our  export  business 
the  voters  must  be  educated  as  to 
the  importance  of  our  merchant 
marine.  The  women  voters  must 
be  shown  the  necessity  of  finding 
new  markets  for  the  enormous , 
output  of  manufactured  products 
that  will  be  turned  out  in  the  near 
future.  Their  aid  and  support  in 
securing  proper  legislation  is  in- 
valuable. 


Secretary  of  National  Vigilance 
Committee 

G.  F.  Olwrn  has  been  appointed  seC' 
retary  of  the  National  Vifdlance  Com- 
mittee of  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W.,  succeed- 
ing Wm.  T.  Green,  who  recently  re- 
signed. Mr.  Olwin  is  a  lawyer  and 
business  man  .of  Indianapolis- 


Payne  Jennings  has  been  appointed 
Western  advertising  manager  of  the 
Metropolittm  Maga^fme,  with  headquar- 
ters in  Chicago.  i 
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REDUCE  YOUR 
1919  ADVERTISING 
COSTS 

Orders  ior  specified  advertising  space 
received  ty  tlie  American  Fruit  Grower 
before  January  1st,  1919,  will  carry  tlie 
old  rate  of  $1.00  an  agate  line  flat  until 
August,  1919,  inclusive.  After  New 
Year  fl,  1919,  tKe  new  rate  of  $1.25  an 
agate  line  will  go  into  effect. 

Advertisera  tuying  space  now  reduce 
tteir  1919  advertising  costs.  At  tlie 
same  time  tke  increased  rate  makes  it 
possible  for  tlie  American  Fruit  Grower 
to  maintain  its  standard  of  excellence 
wLicK  Las  commanded  tke  confidence 
of  its  nearly  200,000  sukscrikers. 

AMERICAN 
FRUIT  GROWER 

The  National  Fruit  Journal  of  America 

Guaranteed  inminiuin  circulation.  175,000  montUy 

SAMUEL  ADAMS.  Publisher 


AdvErtiaind  RepreKutative 
JOHN  M.  BRANHAM  COMPANY 

Cfaieatfo  NewYorl  '      St.  Lcmu 

Mallen  BU«.  Bnuuwick  BUfl.  Cfaemieal  BM«. 

Detroit  Atlanta 
Kre^e  BUtf.  Cuidler  BUg. 


Hosled  by  Google 
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Chicle  Company 
Launches  Big  Campaign 
on  "Victory  Day" 

Drive  Launched  by  American  Chi- 
cle Company  on  Day  Armistice 
Was  Signed — Newspaper  Cam- 
paign Calls  for  Investment  of 
$200,000— Aimed  to  Hold  Good 
Will 

AN  extensive  good  wiil  adver- 
'  tising  campaign  was  launched 
by  the  American  Chicle  Company 
on  the  day  following  the  an- 
nouncement that  an  armistice  had 
been  signed  by  Germany.  The 
copy  is  now  appearing  in  every 
cityi  in  the  United  States  having  a 
population  of  25,000  or  over.  The 
investment  will  aggregate  about 
$200,000. 

The  circumstances  leading  up  to 
the    campaign    are  interesting. 
.  Wfen  the  Food  Administration 
■  cut  ■  down  the  amoimt  of  sugar 
that  could  be  employed  in  'the 
manufacture  of  chewing  gum  50 
.  per 'Cent,  the  company  had  in  hand 
orders  in  excess  of  the  full  pro- 
duction of  its  factories.   The  Gov- 
ernment wanted  more  gum  to  ship 
abroad  than  the  company  could 
supply.    After  allotting  for  that 
purpose  all  that  it  could  spare  of 
its  ^limited  output  it  apportioned 
the  remainder  among  the  jobbers 
and-  dealers  in  accordance  with  the 
volume  of  business  they  had  been 
handling.    A  short  time  ago  the 
British  Government  filed  an  order 
of  such  size  that  only  a  portion 
of  it  could  be  accepted.  Eighty 
per- cent  of  the  output  of  the  f  ac- 
_  tories    in    Portland,    Me.,  Long 
-  Island  City  and  Rochester,  N,  Y., 
for-November  and  December  will 
be  shipped  abroad. 
..  The  company  decided  that  it 
wo^ld  be  a  waste  of  money  to 
adi^rtise  its  products  in  the  old 
^  way,  and  therefore  it  concluded 
fto  use  advertising, to  tell  the  job- 
'  bers,  retailers  and  the  public  just 
why  the  company  was  not  able  to 
,  supply  its  goods  as  formerly,  and 
to  inform  them  that  as  soon  as 
the  Government,  which  thus  far 
has  been  supplied  with  155,945,000 
.sticks  of  A^ms  garA,  should  re- 


duce its  orders  and  the  allotment 
of  sugar  that  could  be  used  was 
increased,  it  would  be  able  to  re- 
sume shipments  in  quantity  to  the 
home  trade.  The  campaign  was 
ail  ready  to  start  when  the  war 
should  end. 

The  advertisements  will  '  run 
from  8000  to  12,000  lines  m  each 
of  the  newspapers  that  are  listed. 

The  company  feels  certain  that 
the  new  campaign  will  have  the 
effect  of  so  stimulating  anfi  hold- 
ing the  good  will  of  its  customers 
that  later  on  when  full  production 
is  renewed  it  will  be  able  to  re- 
sume distribution  without  loss  of 
time. 


Special  Newspaper  Campaign 
for  "Phez"  and  "Loju" 

The  newspapers  of  several  of  the 
leading  cities  have  been  carrying  some 
copy  for  Phez  and  Loju,  with,  a  very 
special  purpose.  The  Pheasant  North- 
west Products  Company,  explaining  the 
campaign,  writes  Prii^ters'  Ink  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  extraordinary  high  prices  of 
oranges  and  lemons  in  practically  all 
markets,  gives  us  an  opportiinity  to 
present  our  case,  viz.,  Phez  and  the 
pure  juice  of  the  Loganberry,  and  Loju 
the  beverage,  to  the  public  at  large,  as 
well  as  the  medical  profession. 

"The  important  things  that  we  en- 
deavored to  accomplish  and  which  we 
believe  we  have  in  the  ad,  is  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion the  healthful  properties  of  the 
Loganberry  juice  and  its  uses,  which 
are  especially  beneficial  for  fever  cases, 
whether  it  be  influenza  fever  cases  or 
otherwise. 

"Loganberry  juice  at  any  time  costs 
the  consumer  less  than  .orange  juice  or 
lemon  juice — of  course  we  mean  the 
pure  fruit  juice — and  Phez  or  Loju  at 
the  present  time  is '  an  eKcepUonal  bar- 
gain, due  to  the  extraordinary  high 
price  of  the  citrus  fruits." 


American  Hosiery  Co.  in 
Newspapers 

The  American  Hosiery  Company,  of 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  is  advertising  its 
"Amho  Body  Clothing"  in  the  news- 
papers. A  paragraph  of  the  copy  says: 
"No  attempt  has  ever  been  made,  to 
manufacture  garments  at  a  ^rice  or  to 
make  any  article  to  sell  in  big  volume." 


With  Business  Data  Bureau 

C.  M.  Aldred,  formerly  adver- 
tising manager  of  Holcomb  &  Hoke,  In- 
dianapolis, has  become  sales  manager 
and  treasurer  of  the  Business  Data  Bu- 
rcafi,  bf  Ihe  ^me  'city^ 

■      Hosled  by  Google 
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Over  the  Hurdles  of 
Combined  Opposition 

For  years  The  Birmingham  News  has  had  no 
records  to  break  but  its  own,  and  it  has  now 
smashed  another  one  of  these. 

For  the  month  of  October  The  Birmingham  News 
broke  all  advertising  records  of  its  field  by  printing 
more  advertising  than  both  of  its  competitors  com- 
bined.   The  figures: 

The  Birmuigham  News    726,796  lines 

The  Age-Herald  .  . .  376,642  lines 

The  Ledger   343,028  lines 

Age-Herald  and  Ledger  combined  . .    719,670  tines 

Excess  of  The  News  over  Age-Herald  and  —  

Ledger  combined   7,126  lines 

The  achievement  of  carrying  more  business  than  its  com- 
bined ppposition  has  never  before  been  matched  by  a  Birming- 
ham newspaper.  The  News  has  long  maintained  a  substantial 
preponderance  in  advertising  over  either  of  its  competitors. 
This  preponderance  has  been  mounting  month  by  motith  until 
the  rice  has  become  not  one  of  The  News  against  its  nearest 
competitor  but  of  The  News  against  the  combined  field.  For 
nine  months  of  1918  the  gap  has  been  steadily  closing,  and  the 
scores  of  recent  mo-tiths  have  ahown  The  News  only  a  slight 
margin  behind  the  combined  opposition.  For  September  it 
was  an  eyelash  finish  and  in  October  The  News  went  over 
the  "top  of  the  tap." 

Incidentally,  The  News  broke  another  record  by  carrying 
more  separate  want  advertisements  than  both  of  its  com- 
petitors combined. 

And,  just  to  make  the  month  a  good  one  all  around,  The 
News'  average  circulation  for  October  reached  a  new  high 
level.   The  net  paid  figures  were: 

Oallv  -  -  -  .  S1,7S6 
Sunday  .  .  .  33,999 

Advertisers  Can  Dominate  Birmingham  —At 
ONE  COST— By  Concentrating  In  The  News 

Wat  Mxmmc^hmn  Ifetxxs^ 

■  The  South's  Greatest  Newspaper 

Kelly-Smith  Company 

220  Fifth  Aremie,  New  York   Foreign  Reprasentatmt   Lytton  Bldg^  Chicago 
MenttMr  Audit  Burt^u  of  Cireulatiptu   
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Over  200  U.S.  National 
Advertisers  Use  These 

CANADIAN 

DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 


They  have  found  a  market,  right  at  their 
door,  that  is  susceptible  to  any  good  propo- 
sition—presented RIGHT. 

Fourteen  leading  cities  from  tfie  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  form  the  backbone  of  Can- 
ada's buying  population. 

These  fourteen  cities,  with  a  population  of 
more  than  2,200^000  may  be  reached  by 
your  advertising  in  twenty-three  predomi- 
nant newspapers.  .  : 

Not  a  combination  or  syndicate— but  a 
selection  of  the  "first"  newspapers  in  their 
fields.  Each  has  the  "force"  that  makes 
advertising  to  its  readers  PAY. 

The  list  on  next  page  will  give  you  facts 
-and  figures.  Write  any  of  the  newspapers 
or  ask  your  Advertising  Agency. 

{Clip  this  data  out  for  your  files) 
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These  twenty-four  Daily  Papers  are  not  a  "combiwOior." — they  are  inde- 
pendent organieations,  each  a  recognised  leader  in  its  locality.  They  con- 
stitute a  Hst  of  mediumi,  suck  as  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ground  and 
careful  study  would  ultimately  select. 


Phce 

Frovince  of  Nova  Scotia 

Halifax— Population,  58,000 

Province  of  New  Brunswick 

St.  John— Population,  62,000 

Frovince  of  Quebec 

Montreal— Population,  716,S39 

Quebec — Population,  103,246 
Frovincft  of  Ontario 
London— Populatioti,  58,421 

Ottawa— Population,  104,007 

Toronto— Population,  500,000 

Frovince  of  Manitoba 
■  Winnipeg — Population,  183,595 

Frovlnae  of  S^^tohewau 

Sa^ 


Regina— PottuMion,  40,000  (1916) 
is^toon— Fopttlabon,  25,000 


FTovlnce  of  Alberta 

Calgary— PopuJation,  65,000 

Edmonton — Population,  53,000 

Province  of  Brltlsli  Columbia 

Vancouver — Population,  115,000 

Victoria — Population,  40,000 


Paper        Circuiation  Minimum 


6c 

2c 

6Hc 

Sc 
5c 
6c 

6c 


9c 
5^c 

4c 

4}4e 

4c 
5c 
4c 
4c 

6c 

4c 


"Herald  &  Mail" 

25)071 

"Standard" 

14,012 

"Gazette" 

31,178 

"Star" 

tin  T)1 

'*Tel  egrapli 

13  972 

"Advertiser" 

33,794 

"Free  Press" 

35,958 

"Citizen" 

28,743 

"Journal  Dailies' 

25,439 

"Star" 

84,327 

"Telegram" 

89,596 

"Free  Press" 

76,403 

"Tribune" 

33,821 

"Leader" 

19,175 

"Phoenix" 

8,6S7 

"Star" 

19,989 

"Albertan" 

15,250 

"Herald" 

21,332 

"Bulledn" 

11,742 

"Journal" 

16,772 

"Province" 

47,711 

"Sun" 

19,500 

"Colonist" 

10,340 

•  AdoBTtUing  Agency,  Toronto  and  Montreal 


Auto  Men  Planning  Big  Advertis- 
ing Campaigns 

Unprecedented  Business  in  Sight,  Leaders  of  Industry  Think 


THE  automobile  industry  ought' 
to  furnish  a  line  on  what  the 
developments  will  be  in  other 
branches  of  business  in  the  im- 
mediate future.  Here  is  a  vast 
business  whose  production  was 
to  have  been  cut  100  per  cent  by 
the  first  of  January  next,  if  the 
German  fighting  machine  had  not 
collapsed  so  unexpectedly.  Al- 
ready many  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturers had  turned  their  out- 
put entirely  to  war  work.  Be- 
cause this  great  industry  may  be 
taken  as  an  index  for  others, 
Printers'  Ink  has  had  its  De- 
troit correspondent  outline  the 
situation  as  it  exists  in  that  city, 
where  the  majority  of  the  large 
automobile  plants  are  located. 

When  the  armistice  was  signed 
with  Germany,  Detroit  had  on  its 
books  orders  for  $1,200,000,000  in 
munitions.  Some  of  the  contracts 
were  practically  filled,  while  in 
others  only  the  beginning  had 
been  made.  ,  The  great  bulk  of. 
them  were  held  by  automobile 
and  accessory  factories.  The  re- 
sumption of  the  manufacture  of 
automobiles  and  trucks,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  take  place  with 
extreme  rapidity  and  with  little 
losis  of  production.  The  automo- 
bile will  find  the  market  bigger 
than  ever  before,  due  to  the  ac- 
crued demand  during  the  period 
of  the  enforced  curtailment  of 
production. 

In  1916  automobile  and  acces- 
sory manufacturers  in  Detroit 
employed  a  total  of  139,000  men 
on,  indoor  work.  The  average 
daily  payroll  was  about  $415,000; 
thd  number  of  cars  assembled, 
759,000,  with  a  value  of  $600,000,- 
000.  The  total  investment  was  in 
th€  neighborhood  of  $275,000,000. 
Thus  the  automobile  industry  rep- 
resented more  than  one-half  of 
all  industrial  employees  in  De- 
troit and  a  large  share  of  the  in- 
vested capital. 
Now  these  factories  will  re- 
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sume  the  production  of  passenger 
cars  and  the  conversion  to  a 
peace  basis  can  be  accomplished, 
figuratively,  over  night.- 

The  Government  has  promised 
that  the  reduction  in  war  con- 
tracts will  be  gradual,  but  it  can 
scarcely  come  too  rapidly  for 
Detroit's  automobile  industry. 

During  the  war  the  majority 
of  automobile  concerns  continued 
to  produce  cars,  although  on  a 
curtailed  basis.  This  curtailment 
was  to  be  100  per  cent  by  Janu- 
ary 1,  but  the  new  order  of  the 
War  Industries  Board  allows  an 
immediate  resumption  of  a  75 
per  cent  production.  Thus  the 
armistite  comes  in  time  so  that 
automobile  concerns  have  all  of 
their  mechanical  processes  in 
working  order  ready  to  begin  pro- 
duction of  automobiles  on  a  large 
scale  immediately. 

"Our  passenger  car  motor  man- 
ufacture," says  W.  R.  Ai^ell,  of 
the  Continental  Motor  Corpora- 
tion, "can  be  put  back  at  full  pro- 
duction on  the  pre-war  basis  on 
a  two  or  three-day  notice  on  the 
outside.  The  process  will  involve 
merely  the  changing  of  dies  and 
jigs,  which  we  have  in  readiness, 
and  wfi  can  be  booming  along  as 
though  nothing  had  happened. 
We  are  looking  for  the  biggest 
increase  in  business  the  industry 
has  ever  known."  ' 

FOREIGN    BUSINESS    WILL  INCREASE 

HEAVILY 

A  similar  view  is  held  by  Lee 
Anderson,  vice-president  and 
sales  manager  of  the  Hupp  Motor 
Corporation.  "The  automobile 
industry,"  he  says,  "is  entering 
the  greatest  era  of  prosperity  in 
its  history,  both  in  the  home  and 
foreign  market.  Not  only  are  the 
motor  cars  in  America  worn  out, 
but  those  in  Europe  are  even  in 
worse  condition.  Naturally,  with 
the  industry  practically  destroyed 
in  Europe,  America  must  furnish 
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World-Wide  Reconstruction 

Reconstruction  has  succeeded  war  as  the  biff  and  press- 
ing problem  of  American  industry.  It  is  the  one  object 
upon  which  the  master  minds  and  creative  powers  of  the 
nation  will  be  turned  for  many  months  to  come.  In  its 
various  phases  the  subject  is  fully  as  large  and  as  far- 
extending  as  that  which  embraced  the  transformation  of 
the  country  from  a  peace  to  a  war  basts.  It  is  far  more 
tkari  national.  It  is  international.  But  American  in- 
dustry and  American  resources  are  depended  upon  to  play 
a  leading  part. 

The  Iron  Trade  Review  announces  that  its  annual 
number  to  be  published  Jan.  2,  1919,  will  be  dedicated 
to  the  subject  of  world-wide  reconstruction.  Plans  to  this 
end  were  completed  some  weeks  ago  and  now  are  well 
under  way.  With  peace  at  hand,  a  word  on  what  is  to 
be  done  may  be  given.  The  broad  subject  of  reconstruc- 
tion or  the  restoring  of  the  world  to  a  peace  basis  will  be 
treated  both  from  a  national  and  from  an  international 
viewpoint.  Not  only  what  the  United  States  is  doing  or 
plans  to  do  for  the  new  era  now  before  the  world  will  be 
presented  from  various  angles,  but  likewise  the  subjects 
will  be  treated  fully  as  exhaustively  from  the  standpoint 
of  Great  Britain,  of  France  and  of  other  leading  nations. 
And  it  may  be  said  that  these  countries  have  carried  their 
preparations  to  a  very  advanced  stage.  This  study  of  the 
situation  in  these  foreign  nations  will  be  made  by  resident 
representatives  of  The  Iron  Trade  Review  who  have 
been  constantly  in  touch  with  the  development  of  these 
movements.  This  collection  of  articles  will  represent  an 
international  analysis  of  world  conditions  at  the  beginning 
of  a  period  when  all  leading  thought,  political  and  com- 
mercialj  will  be  directed  along  international  lines. 

Many  subjects  related  to  the  general  topic  of  recon- 
struction, in  addition  to  the  usual  yearly  market  review, 
statistics  and  other  regular  features  of  the  annual  number 
of  The  Iron  Trade  Review  will  be  included  in  the  Jan. 
2  issue. 

RESERVE  YOUR  SPACE  AT  ONCE 

Penton  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

PowerBoating  :i  The  MarineReview  The  Iron  Trade  Review 
The  Foundry  ::  The  Daily  Iron  Trade  and  Metal  Market  Report 

Members  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  B.  P. 
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CONNECTICUrj 


THIS  great  three-cent  newspaper  isn't  a  s 
Hartford^ s  own,  if  you  please.  It  covers  Hai 
Hartford,  95%  within  a  radius  of  18  miles!  That 
strength.  Every  copy  carries  your  message  home 
Eden — the  most  productive  and  easiest-to-get-at  f 


Supremacy  in 
Circulation 

The  city  circulation  of  THE  HART- 
FORD TIMES  is  twice  as  large  as  that 
of  the  second  and  third  Hartford  dailies 
combined.  Yes,  THE  TIMES  is  Hart- 
ford's own.  It  is  the  largest  daily  in 
point  of  circulation  in  Connecticut  and, 
moreover,  the  largest  three-cent  daily  in 
the  east,^  with  one  exception — ^The 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

NET  PAID  CIRCULATION  ' 
Post   Office    Statement   for  six 

months  ending  Oct.  1,  1918    34,759 

For  month  of  October,  1918  36,942 

The  Times  is  the  only  Hartford  daily 
that  gives  a  certified  audit  of  its  circula- 
tion to  anyone  who  asks  for  it. 


HART 
The  Sui 

Hartford  subscribed 
to  the  Fourth  Liber 
city  of  Hartford's  si 
The  assets  of  the  ba 
ceed  the  assets  of  all 
different  states. 

Hartford  County  ra 
per  tobacco  in  the  v 
from  this  crop  meai 
wealth  for  Hartford 

There*s  Much  in  tl 
Worth  Going  After. 

And  what  you  go  aJ 
you  avail  yourself  oi 
HARTFORD  TI] 


NEW  YORK :  220  Fifth  Avenue 
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SUPER-DAILY 


^-wide  affair.  It's  purely  a  local  pai)er — 
rd  and  Hartford  County.  70%  sold'in  city  of 
all.  Yet  in  its  compactness  of  circulation  lies  its 
Hartford  County  is  Connecticut's  Garden  of 
1  in  the  United  States.    It's  a  one-paper  field  I 


DRD 
-City 

larly  $40,000,000 
oan.    No  other 
iid  half  as  well, 
of  Hartford  ex- 
banks  in  eleven 

i  the  finest  wrap- 
d,  and  the  yield 
millions  of  new 

ry  year. 

Hartford  Field 

you  can  get  if 
;S  SERVICE 


Supremacy  in 
Advertising 

The  figures  below  for  ten  months  ending 
Nov.  1,  1918,  show  that  in  the  important 
classifications  THE  TIMES  in  its  six 
issues  a  week  carried  an  average  of  75% 
more  advertising  than  the  second  pa- 
per carried  in  seven— daily  and  Sunday 
combined. 

TIMES  OVER  SECOND  PAPER 

Department  Stores. . ,   37% 

Women's  Wear     66% 

Shoes   140% 

Clothing  and  Furnishings   45% 

Food  Products   48% 

Musical  Instruments   98% 

Classified    93% 

THE  TIMES  led  the  second  paper  in 
total  volume  by  671,941  agate  lines. 


COMPANY 


CHICAGO:  Lytton  Building 
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the  motor  cars,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  tremendous  foreign  busi- 
ness. Our  plant  can  be  put  in 
shape  for  normal  production  at 
once..  All  that  we  need  is  the 
word  from  Washington." 

The  opinion  of  Alvin  Macauley, 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Com- 
pany, is  interesting.  "The  auto- 
mobile demand  before  the  war 
conditions  interfered  was  at  its 
maximum,"  he  said.  "The  busi- 
ness declined,  not  for  lack  of  de- 
mand, but  on  account  of  war  con- 
ditions, which  made  transporta- 
tion by  automobile  of  secondary 
importance.  In  brief,  the  indus- 
try was  called  to  the  colors.  Now 
that  the  stress  and  strain  inci- 
dental to  equipping  for  war 
against  the  Germans  is  past,  the 
automobile  demand  certainly  will 
reassert  itself.  Generally  speaking, 
I  predict  that  the  automobile  in- 
dustry will  re-establish  its  former 
splendid  proportions  as  rapidly  as 
is  wise  in  existing  circumstances. 
There  ultimately  will  be  employ- 
ment in  the  automobile  business 
for  every  man  formerly  in  it." 

ADVERTISING'      RESPONDS  IMUEDI- 
ATELY 

With  the  market,  evidently  as- 
sured them  and  conditions  ripe 
for  the  greatest  era  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry,  manufacturers 
and  dealers  are  going  to  adver- 
tise as  they  never  have  before, 
according  to  present  indications. 
One  representative  advertising 
agent  states  that  already  concerns 
are  coming  to  his  organization 
with  requests  for  advertising 
programmes  far  beyond  anything 
ever  attempted  before.  They 
point  out  that  the  industry  needs 
stabilizing  and  that  advertising 
will  accomplish  this.  They  de- 
clare that  their  manufacturing 
programme  is  the  greatest  they 
have  ever  undertaken  and  that 
their  advertising  appropriations 
must  correspondingly  increase. 

Nor  is  the  automobile  industry 
the  only  one  which  finds  itself 
favorably  situated  for  the  resump- 
tion of  pre-war  conditions.  The 
two  ^eat  shipbuilding  plants  in 
Detroit  have  contracts  for  more 


than  a  year  ahead  and  state  that 
they  will  be  running  to  the  limit 
of  their  abihty  to  secure  labor, 
indefinitely.   Stove  companies  and 

other  concerns  anticipate  a  great 
demand. 

The  Ford  "Eagle"  plant  will 
continue  production  of  that  craft 
for  an  indefinite  period.  After 
that  it  will  probably  make  barges 
for  the  New  York  barge  canal, 
or,  according  to  others,  it  will  be 
turned  into  a  steel  plate  factory, 
as  it  is  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  four  huge  Ford  blast  furnaces 
which  are  to  be  completed  by 
January  1. 

The  manufacture  of  tractors, 
too,  is  in  for  a  great  development, 
according  to  dealers  in  that  in- 
dustry. The  Ford  tractor  plant 
at  Dearborn  has  20,OCX)  orders  for 
tractors  on  its  books  and  will 
take  over  a  million-dollar  build- 
ing erected  by  the  Government  to 
increase  its  production.  Other 
tractor  plants  expect  a  growth  in 
business  in  that  line  which  will 
rival  the  phenomenal  rise  of  the 
automobile  industry. 

It  is  fairly  likely  that  another 
automobile  company  will  enter 
the  field.  The  Lincoln  Motor 
Company,  which  is  one  of  the 
leading  producers  of  aircraft  en- 
gines and  was  organized  for  just 
that  purpose,  may  turn  out  auto- 
mobiles or  tractors.  At  its  head 
are  Henry  M.  and  Wilford  C. 
Leland,  former  heads  of  the  Cadil- 
lac Motor  Company. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  dur- 
ing the  past  two  months  the  Gov- 
ernment has  issued  permits  for 
more_  than  $3,000,000  for  factory 
additions  for  Detroit  alone.  The 
great  majority  of  these,  although 
planned  for  war  purposes,  will  be 
built  in  peace  times  to  take  care 
of  the  additional  business  which 
is  anticipated  in  the  automobile 
and  metal  lines. 

The  only  fly  in  the  manufactur- 
ers' ointment  is  the  shortage  of 
raw  material,  particularly  steel, 
but  those  in  a  position  to  know 
state  that  within  a  .short  time  the 
Government  will  turn  back  on  the 
market  for  re-rolling  quantities 
of  this  commodity,  making  it  ac- 
cessible  to  i^ian^^a^^Qgl^ 
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We  are  pleased  to  announce 
the  appointment  of 


Mn  Payne  Jennings 

as  Western  Advertising  Manag« 

of  the  Metropolitan  M^azine 


The  headquarters  will  remain  at 
617-620  Stock  Exchange  Build- 
ing, Chicago. 

Mr.  Frederick  Carrington,  for 
the  past  year  with  the  western 
office,  will  continue  to  be  more 
largely  identified  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Metropolitan's 
Western  Staff. 

H.  J.  WHIGHAM 
PUBUSHER 

432  FOURTH  AVENUE 
NEW   YORK  CITY 
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ACLEAN'J 

CANADlAS  NATIONAL 


he  Rational 
Idea : 

ch  mMk 

ItnM 

on  the 
FIRST  of 
the 


HEN  you  consider  your  Canadian  a,\ 
vertising.  please  remember  this— MA< 
LEAN'S  h  Canada's  big  magazine,  as  b 
in  influence  and  circulatioa  in  Canada  i 
my  one  United  States  magaxme  is  at  hom 

Commencing  with  the  January  issue,  191 
the  size  of  MACLEAN'S  type  page  w 
be  increased  to  9^xl2j^  inches,  4  columi 

to  the  page. 

65,000  copies  of  MACLEAN'S  are  >r» 
each  month  to  the  best  and  most  prosi-c 
Qns  Canadian  homes.  It  is  issued  on  t\ 
first  of  the  month  for  which  it  is  dated- 
reader  interest  is  tiius  held  throu^oi 
the  entire  month,  or  longer. 

MACLEAN'S  offers  color  pages  and 
Rotogravure  section  to  those  advertisei 
who  want  to  show  their  goods  in  coif 
or  in  a  super-setting. 

When  the  Canadian  people  see  YOU 
advertising  in  MACLEAN'S,  they  ta^ 
your  goods  seriously^  they  then  belie\ 
that  you  are  in  earnest  about  cultivatii] 
their  good  will. 

And  Canada  is  such  a  big  market  mn 
and  has  stich  great  certainties  of  « 
vancement,  tliat  no  shrewd  trader  wi 
overlook  it. 

Ctosing  date  10th  of  mtmth  previoitfi  1 

publication. 

Hk  Maclean  Publishing  Company,  Lii 

183  Univ«r«lty  Avenue 
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FRO^E  the  liamc  press  as  Maclean**  cotncs 
FARMER^S  MAGAZINE.  This  is  nol 
an  cfdinary  farm  paper,  h\n  Canada's 
Magazine  for  lanners,  printed  'jn  sii- 

peHor  stock,  3  color  covers,  and  the 
same  b£gli  editorial  stan^lard  as  Mac- 
|«aD*fi  Manfazine. 

FARMER'S  MAGAZINE  is  publidhed 
semi-monthly  (Ut  and  I5ch).  Circtila- 
tion  is  over  WXO. 

MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE  and  FARM- 
ERS' MAGAZINE  combined  give  you 
9  circaUtioQ  oS  uiproximately  100,000 
copies,  equal  to  2^000,000  circulation  in 
the  L  iiitt-d  St.iles,  on  a  per  rapila  basis. 
Canadians  are  prosperous,  with  tastes 
and  tnclinattoTis  to  b«y  tfie  b«*t  o*  every- 
thitlg.  If  you  ii^e  tliesf*  two  Magazines 
reyglarly  and  ^ivr^ri-ssivelvj,  you  will  cul- 
tivate Cor  ^  in  I.:;.  k!s  the  buying  influ- 
ence of  iO(j,UUO  CaiiadiaA  families  at  the 
mintmom  cost. 

We  wH!  be  gLid  to  scud  you  curreul  is- 
sues of  these  two  Magazine*  and  ^lioK 
you  rate«  and  aU  detaus.  • 
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The  Zone  Postal  System  and  the 
New  Congress 

Some  Grounds  for  Hoping  for  a  Repeal — A  Survey  of  the  Sitaatioo 


Speciai  Waslnnfftin  Cerrttpondence 

DURING  the  past  week  Print- 
ers' Ink  has  put  to  a  num- 
ber of  the  Republican  leaders  in 
Congress  the  question  whether  the 
shift  in  the  balance  of  power 
means  the  repeal  of  any  or  all  of 
the  new  postal  legislation  now  on 
the  statute  books. 

None  of  the  members  inter- 
viewed was  willing  to  be  quoted 
as  predicting  that  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  Congress  will  mean  a  re- 
vision of  postal  policy,  but  this 
was  the  inference  plainly  con- 
veyed. However,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  possibility  remains 
that  the  newly-elected  Congress 
will  not  be  in  a  position  to  give 
consideration  to  postal  problems 
until  the  first  regular  session,  be- 
ginning in  December,  1919. 

Under  normal  conditions  the 
new  Congress  would  not  be  or- 
ganized until  the  date  given.  But 
necessity  for  the  ratification  of 
the  peace  treaties  and  other  sub- 
jects pressing  for  consideration 
render  it  virtually  certain  that  the 
new  Congress  will  be  called  in 
extra  session  following  the  ad- 
journment of  the  present  Congress 
on  March  3,  1919.  Whether  con- 
sideration of  the  repeal  of  ex- 
isting postal  legislation  will  be 
.immediately  in  order  will  depend 
on  the  compacts  made  as  to  the 
legislative  programme. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
present  Congress  when  summon- 
ed in  extra  session  at  'the  outset 
of  its  career,  decided  to  confine 
the  special  session  to  war  legis- 
lation. Likewise,  the  new  Con- 
gress might,  in  order  to  bring  ad- 
journment before  the  heat  of 
summer,  undertake  to  restrict  its 
activities  to  reconstruction  legis- 
lation. However,  the  new  rates  on 
second-class  mail  have  hinged  so 
distinctly  upon  the  necessities  of 
the  war  that  it  is  felt  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  calling  up  re- 
peal   or    amendatory  proposals. 
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however  restricted  the  scope  of 
the  legislative  programme.  The 
fact  that  a  second  step  in  the  pro- 
gressive increase  o'f  second-class 
rates  is  scheduled  for  July  1,  1919, 
will  serve  as  an  additional  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  taking  up  this 
subject  as  soon  as  the  Republi- 
cans reorganize  the  Post  Office 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House. 

While  the  passing  of  control 
of  the  legislative  body  to  the 
Republicans  plainly  spells  encour- 
agement for  a  cause  that  was  not 
even  conceded  to  be  open  to 
argument  under  Democratic  con- 
trol, it  is  only  the  part  of  can- 
dor to  point  out  that  neither  by 
Congressional  caucus  nor  cam- 
paign platform  has  the  repeal  of 
the  new  postage  exactions  been 
formally  adopted  as  a  party  meas- 
ure by  the  Republicans.  Confi- 
dence in  whatever  relief  is  ex^ 
pected  rests  on  the  fact  that  influ- 
ential leaders  among  the  Repub- 
licans, notably  Senator  Smoot,  are 
strongly  opposed  to  the  latter- 
day  alterations  of  the  second-class 
postage  system.  Indeed,  Print- 
ers' Ink  is  informed  that  Senator 
Smoot  will,  as  a  forlorn  hope,  at- 
tempt to  secure  the  adoption  in 
the  Senate  at  its  present  session 
of  amendments  to  the  new  Reve- 
nue Bill,  soon  to  be  reported, 
which  would  have  the  effect  of 
wiping  out  or  repealing  Sections 
1101  to  1106  inclusive  of  the  Act 
of  October  3,  1917.  The  Senator 
will  not  say  that  he  is  sanguine 
of  success  in  his  present  effort, 
but  all  persons  who  have  talked 
with  him  on  the  subject  have  re- 
ceived an  impression  of  supreme 
confidence  with  respect  to  the  re- 
sult when  the  voting  strength  of 
the  political  parties  has  been  re- 
adiusted. 

It  will  not  he  safe  to  assume, 
of  course,  that  every  one  of  the 
fifty-nine  deposed  members  has 
been  supplanted  iby ,  JujisupigBter 
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\  Mail  Order/ 


ALMOST  without  ex- 
ception those  mail 
-order  concerns  which 
have  prospered  during  the 
last  year  or  more  have  done 
so  under  the  greatest  handi- 
caps in  the  history  of  mail 
selling. 

Even  the  big  merchandise 
catalog  houses  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  dealing  largely 
in  staple  necessities,  have 
most  of  them  had  their  dif- 
ficulties, while  manufactur- 
ers of  specialties,  the  pub- 
lishers of  "subscription" 
books,  correspondence 
schools  including  instruction 
of  all  kinds  —  these  have 
be^in  up  against  an  almost 
impregnable  wall — and  only 
a  comparatively  few  have 
been  able  to  increase  their 
sales  during  this  period. 
The  reasons  are  easily  dis- 
cernible. Public  absorption 
in  war  news  and  consequent 
lessening  of  interest  In  mag- 


azine reading;  reductions  in 
magazine  circulation  simul- 
taneous with  increased 
rates;  the  restriction  on  non- 
essentials; shipping  condi- 
tions; the  draft,  which  un- 
settled the  entire  male  pop- 
ulation of  the  country  and 
which  left  ^  millions  of 
households  in  a  state  of  un- 
certainty; and  the  many  war 
drives — these  are  some  of 
the  biggest  reasons. 
But  peace  is  now  here,  and 
almost  at  one  stroke  the 
handicaps  which  have  held 
back  the  mail  order  adver- 
tiser have  been  removed. 
Already  the  reading  pub- 
lic's interest  in  world  news 
is  greatly  reduced.  Once 
more  it  is  turning  to  the 
magazines. 

Millions  of  men  who  have 
been  holding  back  in  doing 
things  on  account  of  the 
draft  which  might  call  them 
at  any  time  are  settling 
down  to  a  normal  attitude 
of  mind.  The  cost  of  mag- 
azine space,  while  it  will  not 
be  reduced  immediately,  is 
more  than  made  up  for  by 
the  attitude  of  mind  of  the 
present  subscribers. 
We  all  know  that  while  the 
next  few  months  may  see 
business  uncertainty  during 
the  readjustment  period, 
this  will  hardly  affect  the 
mail  order  advertiser;  for 
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the  handicaps  which  have 
confronted  him  have,  in  the 
main,  been  due  to  the  pub- 
lic's absorbed  state  of  mind, 
rather  than  to  economic 
conditions  —  The  financial 
condition  of  this  country 
has  never  in  its  whole  his- 
tory been  so  fundamentally 
sound. 

Already  many  of  our  clients 
have  increased  their  appro- 
priations for  January  and 
February  from  25%  to 
100%,  for  they  know  well 
that  the  success  of  any  sell- 
ing effort  depends  largely 
on  the  mental  attitude  of 
the  buyer — and  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  great  con- 
suming public  today  is  one 
of  relief — one  of  faith  in 
the  future;  with  our  fingers 
on  the  pulse  of  millions 
of  buyers  we  can  already 
see  that  they  are  loosen- 
ing their  pursestrings.  A 
great  opportunity  is  here; 
and  this  organization — 
which  has  built  up  the 
largest  clientele  of  high- 
class  mail  order  advertisers 
in  the  country— is  ready  to 
help  you  to  cash  in  on  it. 
Write  or  wire  our  New 
York  or  Chicago  office  for 
an  appointment  with  one  of 
our  principals  to  discuss 
your  problems,  without  the 
slightest  obligation  on  your 
part. 


r 
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While  we  have  scarcely  a  client  who 
has  net  beea  handicapped  the  war, 
-we  have  been  able  to  produce  re- 
sults which  have  isoreased  our  billing 
nearly  50%, 
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of  the  old  rates.  Furthermore, 
some  o£  the  Congressmen  (cer- 
tain Republicans  included)  who 
opposed  the  second-class  rate  in- 
crease have  been  defeated  along 
with  the  fifty-nine  and  have  been 
succeeded  by  newcomers  whose 
views  on  this  issue  are  not  yet 
a  matter  of  record.  In  fact,  only 
a  straw  vote  of  the  new  Congress 
would  enable  a  close  approxima- 
tion of  the  fate  of  the  second- 
class  postage  proposition  in  the 
body  whose  members  will  hold 
office  until  the  next  Presidential 
election. 

It  is  highly  desirable,  as  the 
situation  is  viewed  at  Washing- 
ton, that  advertisers  and  publish- 
ers who  seek  information  or  make 
representations  on  this  subject, 
shall  differentiate  sharply  between 
the  proposal  for  a  restoration  of 
the  pre-war  rates  on  second-class 
mail  and  advocacy  of  the  abolish- 
ment of  the  zone  system.  It  has 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Printers'  Ink  that  the  fate  of- 
the  postage  increase  is  not  neces- 
sarily synonymous  with  the  ver- 
dict on  the  perpetuation  of  the 
zone  system.  Various  Senators 
and  Representatives  have  repeat- 
edly stated  that  they  would  not 
oppose  an  equitable  increase  in 
second-class  rates, 

In  speculating  as  to  the  future 
of  postal  legislation  the  fact  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
ending  of  the  war  has  seemingly 
robbed  of  their  justification  cer- 
tain Senators  and  Representatives 
who  a  year  ago  declared  that  they 
would  not  seek  to,  Mock  a  scien- 
tific revision  of  second-class  rates 
in  normal  times,  but  were  opposed 
to  placing  additional  burdens  up- 
on publishers  in  war-time  when 
the  pubHshing  industry  was  com- 
pelled to  bear  an  increased  ex- 
pense for  paper  and  advances  in 
manufacturing  costs.  There  are 
yet  to  be  found  in  places  of  au- 
thority in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment a  number  of  officials— not 
all  of  them  political  appointees, 
either — ^who  are'  keen  for  a  perma- 
nent increase  in  second-class  rates 
and  are  sympathetic  with  the  idea 
of  the  zone  system  as  applied  to 
advertising  sections  of  periodi- 
cals. 


Why  High  Prices  May 
Not  Mean  Profiteering 


BEFORE  sailing  for  Europe, 
Herbert  Hoover,  U.  S.  Food 
Administrator,  issued  a  statement 
which  throws  an  interesting  light 
on  present  and  future  conditions 
in  regard  to  food  prices. 

"The  public  should  distinguish 
between  a  rise  in  prices,"  he  said, 
"and  profiteering,  for  with  in- 
creasing prices  to  the  farmer— 
who  is  himself  paying  higher 
wages  and  cost — and  with  higher 
wages  and  tr^sport  prices  sim- 
ply must  rise.  An  example  of 
what  this  may  come  to  can  be 
shown  in  the  matter  of  flour.  The 
increased  cost  of  transportation 
from  the  wheat-producing  regions 
to  New  York  City  amounts  to 
about  40  cents  per  barrel. 

"The  increased  cost  of  cotton 
bags  during  the  last  fourteen 
months  amounts  to  30  cents  per 
barrel  of  flour.  The  increase  in 
wholesalers'  costs  of  .  drayage, 
rents,  etc.,  amounts  to  10-  cente,  or 
a  total  of  80  cents,  without  indud- 
ing  the  increased  costs  of  the 
miller  or  retailer. 

"Such  changes  do  not  come  un- 
der the  category  of  profiteering. 
They  are  the  necessary  changes 
involved  by!  the  economic  differ- 
ences in  the  situation.  We  can- 
not "have  our  cake  and  eat  it.'  In 
other  words,  we  cannot  raise 
wages,  railway  rates,  expend  our 
credits  and  currency  and  hope  to 
maintain  the  same  level  of  prices 
of  foods.  All  that  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration can  do  is  to  see  as 
far  as  is  humanly  possible  that 
these  alterations  take  place  with- 
out speculation  or  profiteering, 
and  that  such  readjustments  are 
conducted  in  an  orderly  manner. 

"Even  though  it  were  in  the 
power  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion to  repress  prices,  the  eSect 
of  maintaining  the  same  pnc& 
level  in  the  face  of  such  increase 
in  costs  of  manufacture,  transpor- 
tation and  distribution  would  be 
to  ultimately  curtail  production 
itself.  We  are  in  a  period  of  in- 
flation and  we  cannot  avoid  the 
results."  ,  . 
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A  Formula  for  Effective  Sales  Letters 


One  Plan  That  Has  Worked 

By  R.  D.  Brigham 

Of  the  Sperry  Flour  Company,  San  Francisci) 


jDEFORE  you, begin  to  write 
your  sales  letter,  close  your 
eyes  for  five  minutes  and  think. 
Mentally,  make  a  composite  pic- 
ture of  two  men  who  are  typical 
of  the  class  to  whom  you  are 
writing. 

Picture  one  of  these  men  as  be- 
ing of  a  stern,  severe  type  and  the 
other  a  kindly  man.  Write  to  win 
them  both.  Realize  that  the  stem 
man  will  critically  examine  your 
letter  and  will  be  entirely  unsym- 
pathetic toward  your  proposition. 
He  will  be  of  the  "show  me"  type 
and  you  must  write  cleverly  to 
overcome  his  natural  prejudice. 
The  other  man  will  be  much  more 
kindly.  He  will  be  the  type  of 
man  who  comes  home  at  n^ht 
and  plays  on  the  kitchen  floor 
with  his  kiddies.  In  short,  he  will 
be  the  kind  of  man  you  would  not 
hesitate  in  calling  "Bill."  Even 
though  you  will  like  the  latter 
man  much  better  than  the  former, 
you  must  "live"  with  them  both, 
while  writing  your  letter.  Re- 
member that  they  both  are  human, 
living,  breathing  personalities  with 
many  of  the  same  likes  and  dis- 
likes. 

After  having  made  a  thorough 
study  of  your  product,  figurative- 
ly walking  over,  around  and  about 
it,  examining  it  from  every  angle, 
you  know  how  your  prospect  will 
benefit  by  its  use,  so  begin  your 
letter. 

First,  you  must  win  Mr.  Pros- 
pect's attention,  so  that  your  let- 
ter will  not  go  the  route  of  the 
wastebiasket  as  so  many  of  all 
form  letters  do.  Create  the  right 
atmosphere  and  attract  your  pros- 
pect's attention  by  giving  him  a 
good  handshake  in  somewhat  the 
following  words  :  "Please  draw 
your  chair  up  a  little  closer,  so 
we  can  have  a  heart-to-heart  talk. 
That  is  the  kind  of  a  talk  that  one 
man  likes  to  have  with  another, 
isn't  it?"  . 
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In  paragraph  two,  travel  right 
along  and  introduce  your  product 
by  showing  Mr.  Prospect  the  re- 
lationship between  his  needs  and 
your  product.  You  can  do  this,  if 
you  have  made  a  study  of  Mr, 
Prospect's  habits,  daily  problems 
and  ambitions.  Tell  him  what  the 
product  will  do  for  him,  rather 
than  describing  the  product  itself. 
If  Thomas  Smith  has  benefited 
by  the  use  of  your  product,  tell 
how  and  why.  Unconsciously,  the 
prospect  sees  how  the  product  will 
help  his  day's  work,  or  make  his 
wife  happier,  or  improve  little 
Johnnie's  appearance,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Slowly  but  surely  he 
begins  to  want  the  product. 

.  so  THE  PROSPECT  WILL  SEE  FOB 
HIMSELF 

In  the  third  paragraph  describe 
the  product  from  the  user's  stand- 
point, SO  that  Mr.  Prospect  will 
have  a  simple  general  description 
of  how  the  product  "works." 
Avoid  too  much  technical  word- 
ing, because  it  might  pass  over 
his  head.  Describe  the  product  in 
the  prospect's  own  language,  so 
that  he  will  get  your  meaning 
easily.  The  recipient  of  your  let- 
ter is  too  busy  to  figure  out  your 
proposition  and  if  it  puzzles  him 
your  letter  is  a  candidate  for  the 
wastebasket.  Be  simple  and  sen- 
sible at  all  times. 

In  the  fourth  paragraph  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  your  prod- 
uct logically  follow.  You  already 
have  won  attention,  created  a  de- 
sire for  the  article  and  described 
it,  but  the  reader  may  be  unde- 
cided to  buy  now.  You  must  have 
real  reasons  why  he  should  buy 
now,  not  next  week.  He  must  be- 
lieve that  you  -  -will  not  forget 
about  him  after  you  receive  his 
money.  You  must  convince  him 
that  you  have  a  good  article  and 
a  tangible  service  to  offer  and  that 
you  will  not  considec,  the  mods 
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ufa4ltuirei*i$  are  entrtifiittn^ 
dieur  iotci^  adVectiisin^ 
lo  our  ^orei^  department 

May  ike 
solulion  oTyour  export 
prolilexiu^  ? 


>£TROIE!}M  MWS^ 


Publicalino  Office  402  Co*d«n  BuEldrnf.  TuUfe 

12  Hurofi  RcL,  CUthUiuI  50         42od       New  York 


Uniqae  in  oii  publishing 

A,B.€U  Audit 

THOUGH  theoilindustry's 
purchases  total  iato  bil- 
Hons  and  ran^  honi  fleets  of 
iiundreds  of  motor  trucks  to 
thouKwds  ol  miles  of  drilling 
rope  and  sled  pipe — from 
thousands  of  gasoline  curb- 
pumps  to  huge  installations 
pumping?  a  hundred  thousand 
l>ii  rrels  a  day- — from  miles 
upon  miles  of  wire  fence  to 
guard  refineriw  aad  "tank 
farms"  to  trains  of  tank  cars 
and  tra!nIoads  of  barrels— 
t&ttf  ffMi  hiiushy  u  sened  by 
wily  on*  A»  C»  fafer — 
National  P&ntoi^uM  Nsws 
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sold  until  he  really  is  satisfied. 
You  must  remember  that  your 
competitor  may  be  offering  longer 
terms  of  credit,  privileges  of  ex- 
amining goods,  or  money  refunded 
if  goods  are  unsatisfactory  and 
you  must  skilfully  anticipate  Mr. 
Prospect's  objections  to  your  way 
of  doing  business  and  overcome 
them.  You  must  welcome  ques- 
tions from  him,  so  that  you  can 
have  the  opportunity  of  writing 
him  a  friendly  personal  letter. 
Your  letter  must  get  some  action 
from  Mr.  Prospect,  or  you  have 
missed  your  mark. 

Then  when  you  have  finished, 
stop,  not  writing  more,  just  to 
fill  a  page.  End  the  letter  by 
enclosing  an  order  blank  and  ad- 
dressed envelope  and  say  some- 
thing Hke  this,  "Can  you  afford  to 
overlook  this  when  it  will  mean 
dollars  to  you?  Simply  put  j'^our 
name  and  address  on  the  enclosed 
lilank.  Be  sure  to  get  the  letter 
in  to-night's  mail." 


Stories  of  Men  Success- 
ful in  Advertising 

MoKHOUTH  Flow  Factoky 

Monmouth,  Illinois. 
Editor    Printers'  Ink: 

In  sending  this  renewal  £or  Printebs' 
Ink  I  feel  tliat  it  is  the  best  money  I 
spend  in  the  course  of  >  year  for  self- 
education. 

There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to 
see  you  develop  more  in  the  magazine. 
That  is,  a  series  of  articles  regarding 
the  personal  experiences  of  big  adver- 
tising men.  Articles  that  would  tell  bow 
these  men  reached  the  top. 

B.  J.  Davis. 

"ILJUMAN  interest"  stories  of 
A  men  successful  in  business 
have  appeared  in  Printers'  Ink 
from  time  to  time  for  many  years. 
In  these  articles  it  has  not  only 
been  intended  to  tell  "how  these 
men  reached  the  top,"  but  also  to 
give  a  reflection  of  their  adver- 
tising policies  and  of  the  busi- 
nesses they  represent.  For  the 
convenience  of  other  subscribers 
who  are  particularly  interested  in 
material  of  this  type,  we  give  be- 
low a  list  of  some  of  the  outstand- 
ing articles^  on -"Big  Advertising 
Men"  that  have  been  appearing 
in  Printers'  Ink.    It  is  s^ifi- 


cant  to  note  in  going  over  the 
list  that  the  "big  advertising  man" 
in  every  case  tur^s  out  to  be  also 
a  big  busipess  man. — [Brf.  Print- 
ers' Ink. 

Wm.  Wtigley,  Jr.  (Wm.  Writer,  Jr. 
&  Co.),  March  15,  1917. 

Thomas  E.  Wilson  (Wilson  &  Co.). 
■July  12.  1917. 

William  Hamlin  Childs  (Barrett  Co.) 
Jan.  31,  1918. 

L.  B.  Jones  (Eastman  Kodak  Co.), 
Feb.  7,  1918. 

Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  (Curtis  Pub.  Co,). 
Jan.  22,  1914. 

Walter  H.  Cottingham  (Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Co.),  Feb.  18,  1915. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  (W.  Atlee  Burpee 
&  Co.),  June  17,  1915. 

Louis  K.  Liggett  (United  Drug  Co.), 
Feb.  21,  1918. 

C.  C.  Winningham  (Hudson  Motor 
Car  Co.),  Feb.  28,  1918. 

Frank  A.  Seiberling  (Goodyear  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.),  March  21,  1918. 

Dr.  B.  L.  Dunn  (Oneida  Commiinity), 
March  28,  1918. 

Bartlett  Arkell  (Beech-Nut  Packing 
Co.),    April    11,  1918. 

Harvey  S.  Firestone  (Firestone  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.),  April  18,  1918. 

W.  R.  Malone  (Postal  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.),  May  16,  1918. 

Clarence  M.  Woolley  (American  Rad- 
iator Co.),  May  30,  1918. 

C.  W.  Post  (Postum  Cereal),  Aug. 
12,  1908. 

R.  W.  Sears  (Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.), 
Oct.  8,  1914. 

E.  A.  Walton  (Burroughs  Adding 
Machine  Co.),  Feb.  8,  1917. 

A.  W.  Green  (National  Biscuit  Co.), 
March  IS,  1917. 

George  H.  Hartford  (Great  Atlantic  & 
Pacific  Tea  Co.),  September  13,  1917. 

Clinton  W.  Sweet  (Sweet  Orr  &  Co.), 
Oct.  11,  191?. 

Henry  N.  McKinney  (N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son),  May  2,  1918. 

Joseph  Schaffner  (Hart  Schafltoer  & 
Marx),  May  2,  1918. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  (R.  J.  Reynolds  To- 
bacco Co.),  August  IS,  1918. 


Publishers  Make  Changes  in 
Representatives 

F.  L.  Wood,  who  has  for  six  years 
been  New  York  advertising  representa- 
tive of  Orange  Judd  Company,  and 
Phelps  Publishing  Company,  has  re- 
signed to  lake  up  a  new  Hne  of  work. 
His  place  will  be  fiUed  by  transferring 
from_  the  Minneapolis  office  J.  W. 
Hastie,  who  has  been  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Minneapolis  office  of  these 
two  companies  for  the  past  six  years. 
,  I.  H.  Graves,  assistant  to  Mr,  Haatie 
in  the  Minneapolis  office,  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  take  the  latter's  position. 


Wm.  Ralph  has  resigned  from  Nor- 
ris-Patterson.  Limited,  ad,vertising 
agency  of  Toronto,  to  undertake  inde- 
pendent advertising  work. 


Hosled  by 
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Could  You  Use  a  Million 
Dollars  in  Expanding 
Your  Business? 


I  have  a  client,  large  investment  bankers,  who 
are  bulls  on  the  future  of  American  business. 

They  want  to  acquire  a  part  interest,  buy  out- 
right or  invest  additional  capital  in  an  established 
manufacturing  business  where  the  opportunities  for 
expansion  are  large. 

They  prefer  a  company  whose  present  organiza- 
tion and  managernent  is  competent  and  willing  to 
remain  in  charge,  as  they  are  in  the  banking  busi- 
ness and  not  in  the  manufacturing  business. 

Their  requirements  are  that  the  business  must 
be  an  established  one  with  a  present  investment  of 
half  a  million  or  more,  and  that  it  must  turn  its 
capital  at  least  three  times  a  year  or  earn  around 
20%  or  more  on  its  yearly  sales. 

Their  preference  is  for  a  manufacturing  business 
whose  product  .is  well  known  to  the  buying  public. 
Such  concerns  are  naturally  liberal  advertisers. 
They  have  achieved  success  through  advertising. 
They  read  the.  advertisements  of  others. 

Any  commimication  will  he  coruidertd  eot^erdial. 


J.  T.  H.  MITCHELL,  INC. 

331  Madbon  Avenue         New  York  City 


Copy  That  Sells  the  Busy  Profes- 
sional Man 

Getting  the  Right  Copy  Slant  Is  What  Moves  the  Goods  from  the  Dealers' 
Shelves  Ahead  o£  CoiDpetiog  Products 

By  Leicester  Knickerbacker  Davis 


THERE  seems  to  be  a  decided 
difference  of  opinion  among 
copy  writers  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes the  right  and  wrong  appeal 
in  technical  copy. 

Our  friend  "A,"  who  graphic- 
ally describes  in,  print  the  virtues 
of  a  well  known  engineering  prod- 
uct, is  emphatic.  Says  he:  "Put 
your  message  across  with  stunty, 
punchy  phrases,  hitched  to  a 
catchy  head  that  slams  your  pros- 
pect where  he  thinks.  Forget 
this  art-border -and -balanced -ty- 
pography stuff — it's  overrated!" 

"Neve-e-e-e-r  !"  says  "B,"  who  is 
skipper  of  a  big  business  paper's 
service  crew,  "That  kind  of  ad 
writing  may  sell  some  things,  de- 
spite itself ;  but  George  Ade 
phraseology  doesn't  fit  in  with 
tensile  strength  and  structural 
possibilities.  Give  your  technical 
man  facts,  boiled-to-the-bone 
facts— that's  what  he's  after." 

"Tut,  tut !"  chips  in  friend 
"C,"  whose  line  is  architectural. 
"Both  you  fellows  are  throwing 
wide  of  the  plate.  It  all  depends 
upon  the  visual  impression — the 
layout  is  the  thing." 

All  three  may  be  right,  so  far 
as  their  respective  fields  are  con- 
cerned; but  if  the  dentist  is  to 
be  included  in  the  technical  cate- 
gory—well, I'll  have  to  get  into 
the  argument  and  dish  out  an 
opinion,  too,  for  I  have  helped 
to  invest  appropriations  well  up 
around  the  half -million  mark, 
selling  the  dentist  his  supplies. 
_  The  most  important  considera- 
tion in  dental  copy  is  directness 
of  appeal.  There  is  no  more  ex- 
acting, nerve-exhausting  work  un- 
der me  sun  than  that  of  the  man 
who  stands  all  day  behind  a.  den- 
tal chair,  rectifying  the  manifold 
disasters  to  which  our  teeth  suc- 
cumb. 

A  dentist's  hours  are  long;  his 
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operating  field  is  minute ;  many 
of  his  patients  are  exceedingly 
exasperating.  Therefore,  to  main- 
tain his  equilibrum,  he  has  to  con- 
serve energy  in  every  possible 
way.  I'll  wager  that  most  of  tJie 
time  he  has  for  reading  is  spent 
in  a  scanning  of  the  daily  paper, 
and  the  hurried  perusal  of  an  oc- 
casional article  in  the  dental  jour- 
nals to  which  he  subscribes. 

The  dentist- has  no  time  for 
non-essentials.  The  advertisement 
that  gets  itself  read  by  him  must 
not  only  contain  something  de- 
cidedly worth  while,  but  must  be 
easy  for  his  tired  eyes  and  brain 
to  assimilate.  Many  a  dental  cam- 
paign has  failed  to  sell  the  goods 
it  advertised — goods  of  superior 
quality,  for  which  there  was  an 
established  need — because  this 
fact  was  overlooked  in  the  plan- 
ning and  execution  of  the  copy, 

ON    THE    SURFACE,  COMPETING 
PRODUCTS  ALL  ALIKE 

Broadly  speaking,  there  is  not 
a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the 
quality  or  variety  of  the  better 
grade  of  dental  supplies.  The 
selling  points  of  one  article  are 
usually  the  selling  points  of  a 
half-dozen  competing  products. 
Of  course,  there  are  several  ways 
in  which  tiie  ad  reader's  attention 
may  be  attracted  to  a  new  cement, 
or  a  pulp-canal  cleaner,  or  an  ar- 
tificial tooth — but  when  it  comes 
to  arguinjg  the  facts  in  the  case, 
there's  mighty  little  to  be  said  for 
one  that  cannot  apply  to  the  ar- 
ticle made  by  other  manufactur- 
ers. 

The  claim  of  technical  superi- 
ority of  a  product  must  be  proven 
by  copy  containing  detailed  facts, 
seriously  presented  to  the  read- 
er's notice. 

The  S.  S.  White  Dental  Manu- 
facturing Company  is  one  of  the 

Hosled  byGOOgle 
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most  widely  known  conterns  of 
its  kind  in  the  world.  Since  1844 
its  products  have  been  the  stan- 
dard of  the  dental  profession. 
Wherever  dentistry  is  practised 
you  will  find  dental  supplies — in- 
sfruments,  chairs,  equipment, 
everything,  in  fact,  which  the  den- 
tist uses — bearing  the  White  trade- 
mark as  an  endorsement  of  de- 
pendable quality  and  high-grade 
workmanship. 


I 


Yet  it  is  not  primarily  upon  its 
reputation  for  quality  that  the 
company  bases  the  appeal  of  its 
advertising  to  the  dentist. 

Right  here  it  might  be  inter- 
esting to  quote  from  some  actual 
advertising  experiences  which  the 
writer  has  had  with  typical  prod- 
ucts of  the  company.  For  a  start- 
er, let's  take  its  oxyphosphate  of 
zinc  cement,  which  was  placed  on 
the  market  a  short  time  ago. 

Oxyphosphate  of  zmc  cement  is 


used  by  dentists  for  attaching 
crowns,  inlays,  bridges,  and  other 
appliances  iii  the  mouth.  There 
are  quite  a  number  of  good  oxy- 
phosphates  on  the  market,  and 
there  is  comparatively  little  vari- 
ance in  their  working  qualities. 

Therefore,  when  a  dentist  has 
used  a  particular  make  for  any 
length  of  time  with  successful  re- 
sults it  takes  convincing  sales  ar- 
gument to  switch  him  to  a  change 
of  brand. 

This  difficulty  in 
marketing  was  over- 
come by  advertising 
S.  S.  White  cement 
with  an  informative 
twist  to  the  copy. 

Oxyphosphate  of 
zinc  cement  is  mixed 
by  incorporating  a 
special  liquid  with  the 
cement  powder.  This 
is  done  by  the  den- 
tist with  a  spatula 
upon  a  glass  slab. 
When  the  proper  de- 
gree of  tenacity  is 
reached  the  "mix,"  as 
it  is  called,  is  ready 
for  use. 

The  chemical  activ- 
ity which  takes  place 
during  this  process 
causes  a  rise  in  tem- 
perature which  in 
many  instances 
reaches  a  point  un- 
bearable to  the  touch 
of  the  fingers. 

Such  heat,  in  close 
proximity  to  the  sen- 
sitive structure  of  a 
"live"  tooth,  causes 
intense  discomfort — a 
shock  to  the  pulp 
which  may  result  in 
the  devitalization  of 
the  tooth  itself. 

About  this  interesting  fact  it 
was  decided  to  weave  the  copy 
plot  for  the  White  oxs^ihosphate. 

Now,  the  outstanding  features 
of  this  White  product  are  the  re- 
duction of  its  setting  temperature 
to  a  point  many  degrees  below 
that  of  any  other  oxyphosphate  on 
the  market,  and  the  elimination  of 
bismuth,  heretofore  considered  an 
essential  in  cement  manufacture, 
from  its  fonanla. 


At  140° E 

A  Dental  Cement  has  reached 
the  Starting  Point  of  Pain 


A  cemeni  that  gencmro  over  l40°F.in 
_  Kttijig  is  a  "hat"  cemcDi — ChUUQ  your 

dOa^^^cj-.  patient  urmccuHiy  paia,&hocl(A  tfiefjulp, 

^^'^II   ^iL'  perhapi  kills  iL 

When  yoti  piucKw  S.  S.  White  {Oxy^ 
pho^ihate)  Zinc  Cement  you  know  you^R 
gftmig  I  i»ol  ameat.  Its  settiDg  tBDH 
pmturc  of  appcoximately  12^^  F*i$  Way 
inside  the  sa^iy  zone- 
It  has  the  d^z  Btkk  lad  gdp»  is  wf- 
hesLve,  nDn-porou3»  insohilde,  hud,  and 
durabJt-^and  conains  no  BonHith-  ta 
ouie  di^coloratian- 

Six  coIdd.  LicjLuds  for  ihfee  apteda  of 
settiDg.    Two  COnvEoieDt  pulogK 


The  S.  S.  White  Dental  Mfg.  Co. 
Phfh'ffTrhil 


7UKDAHEHTAL  FACTS  ADVEKTlSBD  THAT  INTEREST 
THE  DEKTIST  lUUSDIATELY 
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Did  You  Know 
French  Women  Do 
No  Baking  ? 

Drug  stores  sell  nothing  but  drugs,  all  floors  and 
furniture  are  waxed — not  varnished,  American  meth- 
ods and  labor-saving  appliances  are  just  beginning 
to  be  used  in  France.     Chances  are  you  didn't.  . 

There  are  hundreds  of  similar  things,  some  for,  some 
against  American  manufacturers,  which  you  ought 
to  know,  and  which  Mr.  Jean  H.  Fulgeras,  Director 
of  our  Paris  affiliated  agency,  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  equipped  advertising  companies  in  France,  who 
is  now  in  this  country,  can  tell  you  about. 

Upon  his  return  early  in  December,  there  will  go 
with  Mr.  Fulgeras  one  of  the  leading  members  of 
our  staff  to  remain  for  a  time  with  our  Resident  Di- 
rector in  London. 

Our  representatives  in  London  and  in  Paris  are 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  markets  and  selling 
methods  in  both  England  and  France  as  well  as 
American  methods  and  customs. 

These  men  and  others  of  our  organization  are  pre- 
pared to  give  information  and  valuable  suggestions 
regarding  selling  and  advertising  campaigns  for 
American  products  in  Great  Britain  and  France. 

Manufacturers  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  these 
markets  as  soon  as  conditions  permit,  should  im- 
prove this  opportunity  to  confer  with  these  experi- 
enced men  before  they  go  to  their  respective 
stations. 

JFe  are  in  a  position  to  immediately  put  prospective 
advertisers  abroad  in  touch  with  expert  commission 
houses,  general  and  local  distributors  on  the  ground  or 
manufacturer's  agents,  in  Paris  and  London. 

A  conference  involves  no  obligation. 

Collin  Armstrong,  Inc. 

Advertising  and  Sales  Service 

1463  Broadway  at  42nd  St. 

New  York 
LONDON .  PARIS 
25  Victoria  St..  S.W.  1  31 1)l8  Faubonrs  lEontmartre 
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During  tht  jtar  cntliBf 
April  30tli,  1918,  Hui- 
(adnrttt  ud  Jitlriba- 
tart  of  loodttoffi  tpeil 
oh];  iUcftr  firm  Is  id- 
TcTtiie  their  producli  in 
tb«  l««diif  Fam  JsnrB- 
•It  •!  Wedcra  Cuadt. 


Worth  more  than  8Jgc— surely! 

N OT  many  of  the  people  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta  live  in  cities— 65%  of  the  Western  population 
are  farmers.  It  is  the  farmers  who  do  the  buying.  It  is  them 
you  must  reach  if  you  want  to  develop  your  Western  trade. 

It  is  to  the  farmer  that  the  Western  store-keeper  looks  for  hU  trade.  Out  of  the 
3640  general  stores  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  3510  (or  96.4S2J.  are  located 
in  towns  of  under  3,000  population— catering  to  and  existing  on  "farm  trade" 

Eastern  Manufacturers -of  foodstuffs,  spending  only  8^c  per  annum  per  farm  to 
cultivate  this  market,  are  neglecting  one  of  the  world's  hest  actual  a^d  potential  mark- 
ets for  their  goods. 

The  Western  farmer  and  his  family  constitute  an  immense  market  tor  foodstuffs — 
tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar,  flour,  canned  goods,  jams,  etc.  His  trade  and  goodwill  are 
valuable  assets  t.o  have  in  your  business.  He  is  a  keen  reader  of  advertising.  He  asks 
his  dealer  for  what  he  sees  advertised,  and  his  dealer  gets  it  for  hifti.  The  papers  de- 
voted solely  to  bis  interest— devised,  edited  and  maintained  for  the  furtherance  of  his 
home  and  his  business— subscribed  for  and  read  by  the  Western  farmer— are 


The  Farm  Papers  of  Western 
Canada 


The  four  Farm  Journals  listed  here  fur- 
nish you  with  a  medium  for  advertising 
your  goods  td  the  farmers  of  Western 
Canada.  They  are  devoted  to  his  interests 
and  the  interests  of  his  family. 

They  give  him  current  alid  reliable  in- 
formation. They  furnish  reading  for  every 
member  of  his  family. 

He  and  his  family  look  iipon  the  adver- 
tisements they  contain  asa  guide  to  buying. 

Farmer's  Advocate 

(WMldy)  WbnipeK. 
Member  A.B.C. 

Nor' -West  Farmer 
U«dlMt  A.B.C. 


If  you  will  investigate  the  Western 
Canadian  market— its  present  extent— its 
sure  expansion— you  will  agree  that  it 
warrants  intenave  and  constant  cultiva- 
tion on  behalf  of  your  product. 

Any  information  regarding  the  Farm 
Papers  of  Western  Canada  will  be  supplied 
by  them  on  request— or  can  be  had  from 
any  recognized  Advertising  Agency  in 
Canada  or  the  United  States. 

Grain  Growers'  Guide 
(WecUy)  WinBipeK, 
Member  A.B.C. 

Canadian  Threaherman  and  Farmer 
(MomUrl  Wmuiicc, 
Bhnbw  A.B.C. 
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With  these  two  discoveries  as 
pivotal  features,  the  campaign 
was  started.  In  addition  to  full 
pages  in  dental  journals,  a  series 
of  booklets,  folders,  and  envelope 
inserts  were  used.  These  were 
mailed  at  stated  intervals  to  den- 
tists in  the  various  ■.  sales  terri- 
tories ahead  of  the  salesmen  who 
followed  in  their  wake. 

A  carefully  checked  record  of 
the  oxyphosphate  zinc  campaign 
has  demonstrated  conclusively  the 
wisdom  of  its  appeal. 

Oxyphosphate  cement  isn't  the 
only  S.  S.  White  product  that  has 
made  a  creditable  sales  record,  be- 
cause of  a  carefully  thought-out 
copy  appeal.  The  company's 
pulp-canal  cleaners  offer  an  ex- 
ample worthy  of  attention. 

The  cleaning  of  pulp-canals 
calls  for  great  manipulative  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  dentist,  and 
an  instrument  of  absolute  de- 
pendability. 

The  operation  consists  in  forc- 
ing a  slender,  barb-covered  shaft 
along  the  tortuous  curves  of  the 
canal  within  the  root  of  a  tooth, 
,  reaching  its  apex  and  withdraw- 
ing the  pulp.  This  is  done  pre- 
liminary to  the  sterilizing  and 
filling  of  the  canal. 

The  greatest  risk  encountered 
in  pulp  removal  is  that  of  break- 
ing the  cleaner  in  the  canal — an 
accident  that  entails  all  sorts  of 
difficulties. 

All  ^  pulp-canal  cleaners  are 
made  in  the  same  manner,  from 
spring-tempered  piano  wire  that 
is  cut  in  desired  lengths,  tapered 
and  barbed  by  automatic  ma- 
chinery. The  barbs  are  cut  on  the 
tapered  shaft  in  spiral  form,  so 
that  they  roughly  resemble  a 
broken  screw  thread.  This  per- 
mits the  cleaner  to  be  inserted 
with  a  ptimping,  screw-like  mo- 
tion, which  reduces  the  strain  on 
the  instrument. 

There  are  several  well-known 
makes  of  pulp-canal  cleaners  on 
the  market — each  made  in  the 
same  manner,  each  of  high  qual- 
ity. And  each  advertises  its  mer- 
its in  practically  the  same  man- 
ner. 

Strength  is,  of  course,  the  great 
essential  feature  of  a  pulp-canal 


cleaner ;  and  upon  strength  it  was 
necessary   to    center   the  copy 

analysis  of  the  S.  S.  White  prod- 
uct. 

"Strength  and  uniform  high 
quality"~"care  in  making"  were 
phrases  found  in  practically  every 
ad  of  competing  cleaners.  The 
problem  was  to  state  the  facts  in 
a  manner  that  was  new  and  in- 
formative. At  last  the  "Big 
Idea"  lit. 

The  makers  of  other  cleaners 
all  claimed  strength — ^yes.  But  riot 
one  of  'em  told  why  the  strength 
was  there! 

"Go  to  it !"  ordered  the  chief. 
"Get  the  facts!" 

Mechanical  and  development 
departments  furnished  the  desired 
data  in  short  order.  Summed  up, 
the  salient  fact  was  this :  The 
cut  of  the  barbs — the  exactness 
of  their  depth  in  proportion  to 
the  graduated  diameter  of  the  ta- 
pered shaft,  made  a  cleaner  either 
strong  or  weak. 

"Why  strong?"  was  the  appeal 
decided  upon. 

The  copy  told  the  story  in  con- 
cise, convincing  sentences ;  en- 
larged woodcuts  illustrated  the 
weak  and  strong  features ;  the 
type  dress  of  the  ads  was  strong, 
unaffected  in  treatment,  easy  to 
read — and  the  campaign  sold  the 
goods. 

DIGGING  FOR  FACTS  THAT  MAKE  THE 
■     ADVERTISING  A  SUCCESS 

Informative  advance  news 
paved  the  way  for  the  sale  of  a 
new  S.  S.  White  artificial  tooth. 

The  realism  and  utility  of  the 
modern  artificial  tooth  are  quite 
unappreciated  by  the  layman,  who 
looks  upon  "false  teeth"  either  as 
one  of  the  disfigurements  and  dis- 
comforts of  old  age,  or  as  Na- 
ture's penalty  for  the  neglect  of 
oral  prophylaxis.  In  the  latter 
surmise  only  is  he  correct. 

A  skillfully  made  denture  de- 
fies detection  when  in  the  mouth 
and  performs  its  function  of  mas- 
tication much  better  than  a  poor 
set  of  natural  teeth.  , 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  or 
so  the  strides  in  this  branch  of 
dentistry  have  been  tremendous. 
The  various,  ,^5^pe5^jip4,«)Rtours 
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of  natural  teeth  have  been  repro- 
duced with  great  fidelity,  as  have 
also  the  most  minute  gradations 
of  color. 

From  the  esthetic  as  well  as  the 
utilitarian  point  of  view,  the  mod- 
ern artificial  tooth  is  a  remarkable 
product  of  man's  ingenuity  and 
research. 

But  the  selection  of  the  tooth  is 
but  one  small  step  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  finished  set,  or  denture. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  part 
of  the  whole  affair,  next  to  se- 
curing the  proper  impression,  is 
the  rigidity  \yith  which  the  teeth 
are  imbedded  in  the  vulcanite 
plafe  that  holds  them  in  position. 

Retention,  as  this  is  termed,  de- 
pends upon  the  closeness,  or 
"adaptation,"  of  the  rubber  plate 
and  the  porcelain  teeth,  during, 
and  after,  the  process  of  vulcani- 
zation. 

Before  the  conception  of  the 
S.  S.  White  Vulcolox  tooth,  re- 
tention was  secured  by  two  short 
platinum  pins,  imbedded  in  the 
porcelain  of  the  tooth  during  its 
manufacture.  These  pins  pro- 
projected  from  the  back  of  the 
tooth,  forming  an  anchor  around 
which  the  softened  rubber  flowed 
and  hardened. 

This  was  quite  a  satisfactory 
means  of  holding  the  teeth  firmly 
fixed  in  the  vulcanite.  In  fact, 
it  was  generally  conceded  to  be 
the  only  practical  way  until  the 
introduction  of  the  S.  S.  White 
product  proved  the  advantages  of 
a  radical  departure. 

With  Vulcolox  teeth  the  in- 
formative appeal  in  advertising 
again  demonstrated  its  ability  to 
clear  obstacles  from  the  sales 
path. 

Long  before  Vulcolox  teeth 
were  released  for  sale  the  cam- 
paign was  put  under  way. 

The  keynote  of  the  copy  was 
the  explanation  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  retention  of  the  Vul- 
colox differs  from  that  of  any 
other  artificial  tooth.  It  does  not 
have  the  smooth  back  of  the  two- 
pin  tooth*  but  its  body  is  hollowed 
into  an  irregular  chamber,  from 
the  centre  of  which  protrudes  one 
sturdy  metal  pin,  having  a  scien- 
tifically designed  triangular  head. 


During  vulcanization  the  rubber 
flows  into  the  retention  chamber 
and  about  the  pin— and,  as  the- 
name  implies,  locks  the  tooth  in 
the  vulcanite. 

The  Vulcolox  retention  has 
several  advantages  which  are  not 
found  in  the  two-pin  tooth.  There 
is  a  decided  increase  in  rigidity; 
one  pin  is  dispensed  with  (a  most 
important  feature  in  itself,  on  ac- 
count of  the  present  scarcity  of 
platinum  and  other  metals)  ;  and 
the  structure  of  the  tooth  itself 
is  greatly  strengthened. 

Naturally,  such  a  change  from 
the  generally  accepted  type  of 
tooth  necessitated  considerable  ex- 
planation, not  only  as  to  the  ad- 
vantages, but  also  as  to  the  dif- 
ferences in  manipulative  technic 
required. 

A  campaign  of  advance  infor- 
mation on  these  points  was  ac- 
cordingly planned.  Each  of  the 
Vulcolox  features  was  taken  up 
separately  in  the  journal  adver- 
tising, while  a  booklet  in  colors, 
describing  the  tooth  in  detail,  was" 
sent  to  every  dentist  on  the  com- 
pany's maihng  lists.  The  resuhs 
justified  this  thoroughness.  When 
Vulcolox  teeth  were  finally  put  on 
the  market  a  widespread  demand 
for  them  was  well  established. 

The  dentists  understood  the 
principles  on  which  the  tooth  had 
been  developed,  and  could  appre- 
ciate its  advantages  over  the  two- 
pin  tooth;  dealers  were  anxious 
to  stock  up;  the  company's  sales- 
men were  confidently  preparing 
to  book  b^  orders. 

Here  are  three  instances  where 
the  informative  appeal  produced 
gratifying  results.  The  inference 
seems  obvious.  Selling  dental 
goods,  or  any  other  "technical" 
commodity,  requires  more  than  at- 
tractive pictures  and  impressive 
English— yoM'w  got  to  say  some- 
thing -worth,  while  I 


W.  W.  Wheeler  Boosts  Red 
Cross  Membership 

W.  W.  Wheeler,  of  the  Pompeian 
Manufacturing  Company,  Clevdand, 
has  been  appointed  director  of  the 
Christmas  membership  drive  for  the 
Red  Cross  for  Ohio/  XentuctcW^  and 
Tennessee.       '        by  Vjl^Jt^Tg^lL 
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Shipbuilding  Begins 

With  peace  a  known  factor  of  immediate  importance, 
shipbuilders  and  manufacturers  of  marine  equipment  are 
perhaps  asking  themselves,  "Where  do  we  get  off?" 

The^  s(ap  right  on — Mr.  Hurley  says  so.    Here  it  is: 

"^e  are  only  now  beginning  oui  program  of  ship  con- 
strodion.  The  removal  of  die  emergency  can  not  and 
will  not  bring  an  end  to  die  world's  need  for  ships,  nor 
prevmt  us  from  carrying  out  our  program  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion.  We  shall  continue  to  use  all  the  facili- 
ties of  sh^building  that  business  economy  will  permit. 
I  mean  by  diat  &at  all  shipbuilders  who  lire  up  to  the  . 
expectations  placed  in  them  by  the  government  will  be 
expected  to  continue  to  build  ships.  They  will  be  en- 
couraged to  do  so.  There  will  be  plenty  of  work  for 
every  efficient  yard.  On  the  other  hand,  die  government 
expects  to  supply  the  materials  and  direct  die  vast  ener- 
gies now  devoted  ta  shipbuilding.  The  end  of  the  war 
will  mean  only  the  removal  of  the  menace  which  con- 
fronted the  world's  shipping;  It  will  not  and  can  not 
mean,  the  immediate  elimination  of  the  need  for  ships." 

THE  MARINE  REVIEW  will  carry  your  message 

to  the  responsible  man  with  buying  power  everywhere 
in  this  field — ^Adantic  and  Pacific  Coasts,  Gulf  and 
Great  Lakes. 

Now  is  the  time  for  redoubled  efforts  for  marine 
business. 


PuMiahed  Monthly  hy 

THE  PENTON   PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
PENTON  BUILDING,  CLEVELAND 

Fowtr  Boattng    tt    The  JHarlne  Rvceiw  '  .-r     The  /ron  Trade  Review 
The  Foundry     ii      The  Daily  Iron  Trade  and  Metal  Market  Report 

Members  Audit  Biirsau  ef  Clicalatiwu — Atiocialtd  Buriness  Paper* 
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We  Do  Those  Things 
That  Cant  Be  Done 


TF  YOU  have  a  problem  in  printing  that 
others  say  cannot  be  done  bring  it  around. 
We  will  do  it  if  you  will  pay  the  bill. 

Keeping  Forms  Open 
To  the  Last  Minute 

and  realizing  on  those  advertisements  that 
come  in  too  late  is  one  of  our  specialties. 

We  will  surprise  you  if  you  have  a  problem 
worth  solving.  We  will  show  you  the  solu- 
tion whether  it  be  time,  service  or  ^beauty 
of  execution. 


Just  figure,  nearly  two  acres  covered  with 
machinery  and  masters  of  the  printing  art 

TO  DO  THOSE  THl'NQS 
THAT  CAN'T  BE  DONE 

Charles  Francis  Press 

PRINTING  CRAFTS  BUILDING 
461  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Telephone  ^2IO  Qreeky 


Good  and  Bad  Selling  and  Adver- 
tising Abroad 

Technical  Publicity  Association  Discusses  Foreign  Trade  at  Its  November 

Meeting 


PROBLEMS  connected  with  for- 
eign selling  of  technical  prod- 
ucts were  discussed  at  the  No- 
vember meeting  of  the  Technical 
Publicity  Association,  held  Nov. 
14  at  the  Hotel  Martinique,  New 
York.  B.  Olney  Hough,  editor  of 
American  Exporter,  S.  T.  Henry, 
of  the  Allied  Construction  Ma- 
chinery Corporation,  and  Louis 
Tracy,  well-known  British  novel- 
ist, were  the  speakers. 

If  the  salesman  working  in  the 
foreign  field  is  of  the  proper 
calibre,  standardized  American 
machinery  can  be  sold  abroad 
where  heretofore  special  products 
have  been  demanded,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Henry. 

"It  is  important,"  he  said,  "for 
the  salesman  to  know  the  language 
of  the  country  where  he  is  operat- 
ing, but  it  is  more  important  that 
he  should  possess  an  intimate 
first-hand  knowledge  of  American 
practices  in  handling  the  opera- 
tion of  the  machinery  he  hopes  to 
sell.  He  can  acquire  the  language, 
at  least  in  its  rudiments,  after  he 
gets  on  the  ground,  but  unless  he 
has  in  advance  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  engineering  aspects 
of  the  problem,  he, will  be  unable 
to  do  the  educational  woi-k  which 
is  vitally  necessary  if  he  is  to  per- 
suade operators  to  abandon  their 
former  methods  and  do  it  'the 
American  way*  with  American 
machinery." 

Mr.  Henry  declared  that  there 
is  an  urgent  need  for  better- 
trained  men  to  do  this  educational 
form  of  selling  abroad  oh  tech- 
nical products.  To  find  a  man 
who  has  the  necessary  engineering 
knowledge,  and  at  the  same  time 
enough  commercial  sense,  and 
business  education,  to  be  able  to 
sell,  and  to  "know  an  order  when 
he  sees  one,"  is  difficult  to-day. 
Mr.  Henry  believes  that  our  tech- 
nical schools  have  under-em- 
phasized the  commercial  aspect  of 
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their  training.  They  have  instilled 
in  engineers  a  belief  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  and  interest  in  "business" 
is  beneath  their  professional  dig- 
nity, which  should  not  be  the  case. 
He  urged  in  particular  that  the 
study  of  foreign  languages  should 
be  on  a  practical  basis,  with  maxi- 
mum attention  paid  to  securing 
ability  to  speak  the  ordinary  idiom 
of  everyday  life. 

Advertising  for  use  abroad 
should  not  consist  of  domestic 
copy  "made  over,"  or  merely 
translated  verbatim,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Hotigh.  Many  phrases 
which  are  effective  in  the  United 
States  are  wholly  meaningless  to 
our  Latin -American  neighbors, 
and  arguments  which  appeal  to  us 
are  largely  ineffective  from  their 
point  of  view.  He  mentioned 
some  amusing  examples  of  copy 
written  for  export  trade  on  an  ap- 
parent assumption  that  "any  old 
thing  is  good  enough  for  for- 
eigners." Some  coined  words 
used  as  trade  names  in  the  United 
States  are  not  only  without  sig- 
nificance abroad,  but  even  impos- 
sible for  the  foreigner  to  pro-  ^. 
nounce. 

"Advertising  a  b  r  o  a  d,"  Mr. 
Hough  said,  "may  be  both  pro- 
motion and  protection.  What  kind 
of  advertising  is  to  be  indulged 
in?  There  is  the  advertising  de- 
signed to  increase  foreign  connec- 
tions, establish  more  agents,  dis- 
tributors and  dealers,  increase  the  ' 
number  of  consumers.  There  is 
the  advertising  which  is  purely  in 
the  line  of  general  publicity, 
hence  a  measure  of  protection. 
There  is  the  advertising  in  foreign 
markets  to  increase  the  local  trade 
of  the  agent,  distributor  or 
dealer. 

"If  I  do  not  feel  myself  com- 
petent to  criticize  purely  domestic 
advertising  copy  and  methods,  yet 
I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that 
in  my  opinion  the  usual  export 
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copy  for  technical  engineering 
lines  is  by  no  means  what  it  ought 
to  be.  You  find  a  cut  of  a  ma- 
chine tool  or  a  cut  of  a  dynamo 
with  details  of  the  floor  space  oc- 
cupied, the  different  sizes  made, 
the  diameter  and  revolutions  of 
the  pulleys  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  It  seems  to  be  compara- 
tively rarely  that  you  find  an  ad- 
vertisement enumerating  the  es- 
sentially vital  points  of  novelty 
and  superiority  in  the  apparatus 
advertised.  What  is  there  about 
a  machine  tool,  a  variety  of  belt- 
ing or  lubricating  grease,  that  is 
different  from,  better  than  com- 
petitors'? What  does  a  manu- 
facturer make  that  will  do  more 
work  in  eight  hours,  or  better 
work,  and  how  and  why?  Is 
there  something  that  works  more 
cheaply,  or  requires  an  unskilled 
attendant,  something  that  is  de- 
sirable because  better  in  some  re- 
spect and  different  from  other 
similar  products  of  competing 
manufacturers  ?" 

The  advertising  manager  of  a 
domestic  concern  can  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  export  manager 
and  foreign  salesmen  if  he  will,  by 
teaching  the  latter  how  to  get  the 
right  spirit  into  correspondence  to 
build  up  the  invaluable  personal 
element  in  relations  with  far-dis- 
tant customers.  "It  is  the  question 
of  correspondence  with  foreign 
prospects,  customers  and  friends, 
whidi,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  weak-, 
est  factor  in  our  export  work. 
It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that 
Americans  are  not  worse  in  this 
regard  than  are  exporters  of  other 
countries.  In  fact,  I  should  say 
that  as  a  rule  we  are  better  than 
the  Enghsh,  for  example." 

Mr.  Tracy,  who  is  in  the  United 
States  as  a  representative  of  the 
British  Ministry  of  Information, 
gripped  his  audience  with  his  re- 
cital of  what  Britain  has  accom- 
plished in  the  war,  and  expressed 
his  hope  that  the  flags  of  America 
and  Great  Britain,  which  are  now 
waving  side  by  side  at  the  tri- 
umphant conclusion  of  the  war, 
may  never  again  be  separated. 
He  drew  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
terrible  loss  of  British  manhood 
in  the  war  by  asking  his  hearers 


to  picture  a  procession  marching 
t^yenty  abreast  ..down  Fifth  Ave- 
nue from  eight  in  the  morning  un- 
til  ten  or  eleven  at  night,  for  ten 
days.  It  would  take  that  long  for 
the  more  than  a  million  men  Brit- 
ain has  lost  in  the  war  to  be  in- 
cluded in  such  a  procession.  He 
paid  a  heartfelt  tribute  to  the 
British  navy,  which  has  carried 
twenty  million  men  in  its  trans- 
port service  (counting  each  pas- 
sage separately)  during  the  war. 
Twelve  thousand  unarmed  British 
seamen  have  been  drowned  in  ves- 
sels sunk  by  the  treacherous  sub- 
marines of  a  foe  who,  as  Mr. 
Tracy  said,  "Never  fought  fair." 
He  sketched  vividly  the  striking 
changes  which  have  been  made  in 
the  peaceful  English  countryside 
by  the  huge  new  munition  fac- 
tories which  cover  literally,  square 
miles,  and  have  been  dependent 
for  the  most  part  on  women  for 
their  operation.  "We  qtiickly 
learned,"  he  stated,  "that  any 
woman  who  can  run  a  sewing  ma- 
chine can  operate  a  lathe,  and  the 
women  are  better  at  making 
shells  (up  to  6-inch  sizes)  than 
the  men." 

D.  L.  Hanson  Made  Sales 
Manager 

Daniel  L.  Hanson  has  been  made 
sales  manager  of  the  Shawmut  .Co.,  Boa- 
ton,  Mass.,  jobber  of  plumbers'  and- 
steam  fitters'  supplies.  For  several  years 
he  has  been  writing  on  business  subjects 
for  trade  and  technical  periodicals. 


With  Pyrex  Sales  Division 

Byron  G.  French  has  become  asso- 
ciated with  the  Pyrex  sales  division  of 
the  Corning  Glass  Works,  Corning,  N. 
Y.  For  some  time  he  has  been  assist- 
ant advertising  manager  of  the  Sing- 
hamton  (N.  Y.)  Republican-Herald. 


Opens  New  Chicago  Office 

M.  B.  Sackheim  has  been  made  man- 
ager of  the  newly  established  Chicago 
office  of  RuthraufF  &  Ryan,  New  York 
advertising  agents.  Mr.  Sackheim  was 
formerly  with  the  same  company  in 
New  York. 


"Rotarian"  Appoints  Eastern 
Representative 

Wells  W.  Conatantine  has  been  ap- ■ 
pointed  Eastern  advertising  represen- 
tative of  the  Rotarian,  Chicago,  the  of- 
ficiBl  organ  of  the  Rotarx.-cliibs.  ■ 
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Los  Angeles  Is  Doing  Business ! 
Los  Angeles  k  Prosperous! 

These  facts  stand  out  clear  and  plain  m  the  bank  clear- 
jugs  for  October,  1913.  The  figures  published  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Clearing  House  are  illuminating.  Here  they  are: 

BAHS  CLEABZNOS 

October,  191fl   $112,521,057.73 

October,  1917    130,368,372.11 

October,  1918   144,426,564,75 

This  remarkable  showing  is  reflected  in  the  circulation 
growth  of 

the  Los  Angeles  Examiner 

For  the  six  months  ending  September  30  the  sworn  state- 
ment furnished  the  Government  shows  an  average  for  the 

Dally  Examiner,  ,  83,158 
Sunday  Examiner,  152,453 

By  far  the  largest  morning  and  Sunday  circulation  of  any 
Los  Angelas  daily. 

Put  it  on  your  list. 

Vestem  Hepresentatlve,  Eastern  BepreaentatiTet 
W.  H.  Wilson,  K.  S,  Bnnton, 

9D&  Hearst  Bldg.,  1834  Broadway, 

Cblcaffo.  New  York. 
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A  Clean  Record  for  the  Year 

Every  issue  of  P.  C.  during  1918  established  a  new  record  in  volume 

of  advertising. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  increase  over  the 
previous  largest  issue. 


January   2% 

•  February    5% 

March   [  6% 

April    13% 

May    23% 

June   10% 

July   30% 

August   20% 

September      30% 

October   '   25% 

November    47% 

December   . . ;     40% 

Average  Gain  ,   20% 


The  outstanding  reason  for  this  remarkable  showing,  is,  of  course, 
the  ever-present  active  response  of  PHYSICAL  CULTURE  read- 
ers to  the  message  of  PHYSICAL  CULTURE  advertisers.  One 
shrewd  buyer  of  generous-sized  advertising  space,  went  on  record 
several  days  ago  with  the  statement  that  if  PHYSICAL  CUL- 
TURE had  double  its  present  circulation,  he  would  not  have  to  use 
any  other  mediums. 

Unfortunately  for  us— perhaps  fortunately  for  those  other  medimns 
this  advertiser  had  in  mind — Uncle  Sam  won't  stand  for  greatly  in- 
creased circulation  at  this  moment.  However,  the  ever-growing 
natural  demand  for  just  such  a  publication  as  PHYSICAL  CUL- 
TURE, coupled  with  the  rather  ambitious  circulation  plans  we  are. 
formulating,  forecasts  with  almost  absolute  certainty  that,  as  soon 
as  paper  restrictions  are  removed,  PHYSICAL  CULTURE  will 
take  its  place  in  the  front  rank  of  substantial  magazine  sellers. 

119  West  Fortieth  Street  New  York  Citsr 

O.  J.  ELDER,  AdvertiBingr  Mana«er 

Western  Representative  New  England  Representative 

Chakles  H.  Shattuck  Metz  B.  Hayes 

770  Peoples  Gas  B\Ag.,  Chicago,  111.  44  Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Sales  Managing  the  Production  End 

The  First  Step  Toward  Larger  Sales  Without  Which  Advertising  Cannot 

Do  Its  Best 

By  D.  H.  A. 


JUST  as  the  successful  novelist 
must  be  able  to  start  with  a 
small  beginning  and  develop  a 
nice,  well-rounded  plot,  so  the  ad- 
vertising and  sales  manager  who 
makes  a  real  success  generally 
starts  in,  too. 

Only  instead  o£  a  little  happen- 
ing or  incident  from  which  the 
novelist  starts  and  from  which 
he  develops-  his  product,  the  ad- 
vertising and  sales  manager  who 
comes  in  at  the  inception  of  a 
firm's  development  has  generally 
a  small,  improperly  and  imper- 
fectly developed  commodity  which 
is  the  essence  of  the  plot  around 
which  he  is  going  to  build  a  busi- 
ness romance; 

And  instead  of  imaginary  char- 
acters which  can  be  twisted 
around  at  will,  he  has  generally 
an  owner  or  a  group  of  owners 
who  want  to  see  some  pretty 
quick  results  and  who  think  they 
have  a  thoroughly  first-class  prod- 
uct which  ought  to  move  along  at 
a  pretty  lively  clip  and  needs 
nothing  but  a  certain  amount  of 
newspaper  or  magazine  space 
properly  filled.  And  this  idea  has 
been  rather  assiduously  fostered 
by  the  factory  superintendent, 
who  is  generally  a  superior  work- 
man and  undoitbtedly  knows  his 
business,  but  his,  business  happens 
to  be  to  make  pickles  according 
to  methods  taught  him  by  some- 
body a  good  many  years  ago.  To 
him  the  difference  between  good 
pickles,  ,  but  nevertheless  "just 
pickles,"  and  pickles  that  people 
scramble  for,  does  not  mean 
much.  If  he  helieves  in  advertis- 
ing at  all,  he  looks  upon  it  as  a 
way  to  get  people  to  know  about 
his  product,  and  that  is  all — and 
his  idea  of  the  selling  end  is  gen- 
erally based  on  the  belief  that 
salesmen  are  order  takers  who 
write  down  what  the  dealer  wants 
and  the  sales  manager  is  a  clerk 
who  sees .  that  the  salesmen  keep 
moving  and  don't  pad  their  ex- 
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pense  accounts  loo  much.  He 
feels,  too,  that  the  growing  busi- 
ness no  doubt  calls  for  a  sales 
manager  to  keep  tab  on  the  men, 
but  that  so  far  as  interfering  with 
the  working  end  of  the  factory, 
the  sales  manager,  not  beiiig  .a 
pickle  maker,  must  perforce  con- 
fine his  attentions  to  order  tak- 
ing and  see  that  the  pickles  are 
sent  out  as  fast  as  made,  and  that 
is  all. 

All  this  has  been  by  way  of  in- 
troducing Bill  Jones,  the  sales 
manager  who  broke  into  the  lit- 
tle family  consisting  of  the  Own- 
er, who  had  commenced  with 
nothing  and  had  gone  a  long  way 
up  the  ladder,  and  his  friend  the 
Superintendent.  Bill  Jones  broke 
into  this  family  when  the  Owner 
found  that  sales  weren't  coming 
as  fast  as  they  should  and  the 
factory  was  not  developing  along- 
side of  competition. 

ATTENDING  FIRST  TO  PRESIDENT  AND 
SUPERINTENDENT 

There  are  a  good  many  Bill 
Jones's  and  there  are  scores  of 
factories  like  the  one  we  have- 

in  mind  in  which  there  is  room 
for  a  Bill  Jones,  providing  he 
crawls  along  properly,  and  he  can 
make  a  success  of  his  little  busi- 
ness romance  if  he  carefully  de- 
velops his  plot  and  his  characters 
and  keeps  everyone  happy  and 
moving  along  and  interested. 
But  just  as  the  novelist  cannot 
.  be  the  hero,  too,  so  the  sales  manr 
ager  must  see  to  it  that  his  prod- 
uct is  the  hero  and  the  owner  and 
superintendent  are  wilhng  to  play 
minor  parts. 

When  Bill  Jones  went  to  the 
Imperial  Pickle  Works  he  was 
expected  to  increase  sales  and 
he  was  to  have  an  advertising 
appropriation. 

And  the  first  thing  he  found 
out  was  that  the  line  of  pickles 
was  really  all  right— just  a  minor 
fault  or  two  which, developed  with 
Hosled  by  Google 
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a  Httle  consumer  work,  and  by 
taking  the  superintendent  out 
among  the  trade  and  letting  him 
hear  these  points  discussed,  the 
superintendent  soon  caught  on 
and  changed  the  pickle  around. 
And  Bill  Jones  has  scored  point 
No.  1  to  the  glory  of  the  super- 
intendent, and  here  Bill  was  wise. 

Next  it  developed  that  the  pack- 
ages did  not  look  as  attractive  on 
the  shelves  as  some  others,  so  the 
owner  was  taken  on  a  little  trip 
among  the  trade  and  certain 
things  discussed,  and  it  was  not 
long  until  the  owner  saw  the  light 
and  Bill  went  ahead  and  had  some 
new  labels  made  up,  and  the 
■  owner,  was  pleased  to  feel  that 
he  had  found  out  something  about 
his  packages,  and  again  Bill  did 
the  wise  thing. 

Thus  far  the  superintendent  has 
made  a  vital  discovery  and  the 
owner  had  made  one,  too,  and 
Bill  Jones  was  getting  a  better 
pickle  and  a  better  package  inside 
the  iirst  week. 

And  then  the  salesmen  were 
called  in  to  see  the  new  package 
and  to  note  the  new  wrinkle  in 
manufacturing  the  pickle  itself — 
to  get  the  full  meaning  of  the 
talking  point  which  the  superin- 
tendent had  developed.  The  sales- 
men learned  how  to  bring  that 
talking  point  out  to  the  utmost 
■advantage  and  how  to  make  it 
put  pickles  on  the  shelves.  Then 
they  were  told  how  the  owner  had 
gone  out  and  seen  the  need  of  a 
more  attractive  package,  and  here 
was  a  new  package  which  would 
make  the  new  pickle  hop  off  the 
shelf  into  the  consumer's  kitchen. 
And  the  price  had  not  been  ad- 
vanced one  bit. 

SECRET  WAS  IN  MAKING  SOMETHING  - 
PEOPLE  LIKED 

So  Bill  Jones  sent  his  salesmen 
out  with  new  vigor — with  a  new 
and  improved  pidkle  in  a  new  and 
improved  package,  and  never 
once  had  he  sat  down  to  his  tj'pe- 
writer'  and  dashed  off  a  bulletin 
about  "Doing  or  Getting  Killed 
in  the  Attempt,"  neither  had  the  . 
popular  phrase  about  going  over 
the  top  been  dinned  into  the  ears 
of   his   salesmen.     They  didn't 


have  to  dash  madly  into  a  retail 
•  store  and  hold  the  dealer  wiUi  a 
glaring  eye  and  hypnotize  him 
into  a  bigger  order.  But  quietly 
and  on  straight  reason-why  sell- 
ing the  Imperial  salesmen  got  bet- 
ter displays  of  Imperial  Pickles 
because  Imperial  Fickles  had  two 
things  which  the  other  lines  of 
pickles  did  not  have,  and  the  re- 
tailer, being  a  business  man,  saw 
added  profits  in  them. 

The  result  was  that,  through  the 
improvement  in  manufacturing 
which  the  superintendent  discov- 
ered when  he  went  out  visiting 
the  trade  and  had  certain  things 
pointed  out  to  him  and  with  the 
added  improvement  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  package,  sales  began 
to  climb  and  the  Imperial  Pickle 
Company  began  to  slip  out  ahead 
of  competition.  And  Bill  Jones 
had  brought  his  Httle  business  ro- 
mance through  the  first  act,  with 
the  owner  and  the  superintendent 
and  the  pickle  all  going  strong. 
And  when  the  sales  records  be- 
gan to  look  up  and  the  general 
expense  began  to  slip  satisfactor- 
ily downward,  the  owner,  who 
was  a  good  business  man,  began 
to  realize  that  Bill  Jones  was  a 
lucky  tillicum  to  have  around  the 
place  because  there  seemed  to  be 
a  general  smoothing  out  and 
speeding  up. 

Even  before  a  cent  of  money 
was  spfent  in  advertising,  sales  be- 
gan to  climb  because  something 
salable  and  worth  while  was  being 
produced.  It  wasn't  so  much  the 
pickle,  which  was  a  good  pickle  as 
pickles  go,  neither  was  it  just  the 
package,  which  was  a  good  pack- 
age, but  not  better  than  some  oth- 
ers. But  the  combination  of 
a  good  pickle  made  by  a  superin- 
tendent who  was  taking  an  inter- 
est in  the  retailer,  and  a  good 
package  around  that  pickle,  all 
produced  by  a  house  which  was 
commencing  to  look  outward  and 
not  inward,  was  giving  the  sales- 
men something  to  tell  to  the  trade, 
and  the  imagination  which  Bill 
Jones  put  into  the  selling  end 
seemed  to  spread  around  and 
make  sales  without  making  a  rav- 
ing, ranting,  shouting,  dynamic 
sales  producer  out  of^  Bill  Jones, 
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47  %  of  the  present  Subscribers  for 

The  Youth's 
Companion 

have  taken  the  paper 
for  five  years  or  more 


QThe  demantl  for  new  subscriptions  for  The 
Youth's  Companion  during  the  first  ten 
months  of  1916  has  been  greater  than  in 
any  previous  year. 

^This  shows  two  things — that  The  Youth's 
Compemion  fits  these  times  and  that  The 
Companion  famihes  sire  able  to  supply 
their  needs. 

PERRY  MASON  COMPANY,  Publishers 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


New  York  Office : 
1701  Flatiron  Building 


Chicago  Office : 
122  South  Michigan  Boulevard 
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"Our  Posters  Hadn^t 
Been  Up  a  Week — 

before  every  dealer  in  each  locality  had 
seen  them.  There  was  a  very  definite  and 
immediate  increase  in  sales  which  could 
not  be  attributed  to  anything  else. 

"And  when  our  salesmen  reported  the 
ease  with  which  they  made  their  sales  in 
these  neighborhoods  (something  rather 

unusual  for  a  salesman  to  do),  we  didn't 
need  any  more  evidence  of  the  produc- 
tiveness of  Poster-advertising." 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  know  who  said  this? 
'Tis  the  largest  concern  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  Write  and  ask  us. 

I\!AN  •  B •  NORDHEM  CO- 

ThUied  Spates  and  (3mada 

Bessemer  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Offices  in 

Buffalo,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  Cleveland  and  Toronto 

Hosted  by 
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which   was  all  as  it  should  be. 

In  practical  business  the  really 
good  sales  manager  is  a  good  deal 
different  from  the  sales  manager 
of  fiction.  He's  more  often  than 
not  just  an  individual  with  a  great 
deal  of  sympathy  for  every  end 
of  the  business  and  the  ability  to 
make  each  departmeiit  feel  its  dig- 
nity and  importance,  and  he  seems 
able  to  poke  up  the  various  de- 
partments and  speed  them  up 
without  their  knov^fing  it,  with  the 
result  that. he  gets  a  more  salable 
product,  and  so  his  house  creeps 
out  from  among  competition. 

And  the  thoroughly  good  sales 
manager  is  not  the  man  who  can 
or  even  tries  to  force  sales  up 
by  sheer  physical  or  verbal  force, 
standing  out  as  the  Atlas  who 
lifts  the  v/hole  thing  single-hand- 
ed— because  the  possibilities  of 
almost  any  business  are  too  big 
to  permit  one  man  to  do  it  all. 
Probably  ,  the  most  important 
phase  of  a  sales  manager's  work, 
yet  the  one  which  is  kept  out  of 
sight  through,  the  very  nature  of 
his  job,  is  that  of  steeriqg  and 
influencing  the  manufacturing  and 
producing  end,  because,  as  every 
sales  manager  who  has  been 
through  the  mill  knows,  there  is 
no  real  use  in  trying  to  force  sales 
on  a  product  which  is  not  really 
exceptional. 

Just  as  the  successful  novel  or 
play  is  not  a  sheer  forcing  over 
on  the  public  of  a  liking  for  some- 
thing that  isn't  there,  so  the  suc- 
cessful sales  promotion  of  a  prod- 
uct does  not  He  so  much  in  trying 
to  make  people  like  something  as 
in  trying  to  make  something  which 
people  like. 

The  sales  manager  and  adver- 
tising manager  who  can  sense 
what  the  people  want  and  sense  it 
early,  maybe  even  before  the  de- 
mand is  really  expressed,  and  who 
can  guide  a  production  depart- 
ment around  to  making  such  an 
article  is  going  to  come  pretty 
near  to  making  a  genuine  successj 
and  his  time  is  much  better  spent 
in  doing  that  than  in  storming  a 
board  of  directors  or  an  owner 
into  an  advertising  appropriation 
and  then  buying  space  to  force 
something  over. 


German 
Propaganda   Still  at 
Work 

THAT  German  propaganda  is 
still  busily  at  work  was 
stated  by  George  Creel,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  In- 
formation, in  New  York  City,  at' 
a  banquet  on  November  16,  He 
declared  that  the  appeals  of  the 
Germans  to  the  United  States  for 
food,  including  the  appeal  of,  the 
German  women  to  Mrs.  "Wpod- 
row  Wilson  and  Jane  Addams, 
were  inspired  by  the  desire  to 
create  favorable  sentiment  in  the 
United  States  toward  the  present 
authorities  in  Germany,  and  to- 
ward the  German  people. 

Judson  C,  Welliver,  writing 
from  Washington  to  the  New 
York  Globe  on  Monday  of  this 
week,  states  that  Washington  au- 
thorities are  deeply  perturbed 
over  the  efficient  "propaganda  of 
sympathy"  which  Germany  is 
now  carrying  on  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  in  the  effort  to 
curb  this  that  Secretary  Lansing 
curtly  told  Dr.  Soli  to  address 
his  pleas  to  all  of  the  Allies,  and 
not  to  the  United  States  alone. 

Pro-Germans  in'  the  United 
States  who  have  not  dared  to 
lift  their  voices  since  the  United 
States  went  to  war,  Mr.  Welliver 
states,  are  now  using  the  sympa- 
thy propaganda  as  an  excuse  to 
assert  themselves  again.  Their 
object  is  to  create  a  body  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  behind  the  view  that 
the  German  people  have  suffered 
enough,  and  that  the  peace  terms 
should  be  generous.  However,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  no  politician 
would  dare  for  an  instant  to 
espouse  openly  the  pro-German 
attitude,  it  is  not  believed  that  the 
propaganda  will  be  effective.  It 
is  thought  in  Washington,  inci- 
dentally, that  the  fjrains  behind 
the  new  propaganda  may  be  Dr. 
Dernbcrg  and  perhaps  Count  von 
Eernstorff. 


A.  H.  Macl.aughlan,  formerly  with 
Press  Agency  Bureau,  Limited,  adver- 
tising agents  of  Toronto,  has  joined  the 
Montreal  Btaff  of  the  Consolidated  Ad- 
vertising Service,  of->Toront(h 
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American  "Official  Press  Mission" 
Sails  for  Europe 

Sixteen  Representatives  of  the  Conunittee  on  Public  Information  Will 
Help  Spread  the  News  of  the  Coming  Peace  Conference 


SIXTEEN  members  of  the  "ad- 
vance guard"  of  the  United 
States  "Official  Press  Mission"  to 
the  Peace  Conference  sailed  from 
New  York  Tuesday  of  this  week 
on  the  Baltic  for  Liverpool,  their 
ultimate  destination  being  Paris. 
The  members  of  the  party  are  all 
representatives  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Information,  most  of 
them  being  from  the  Foreign  Sec- 
tion. They  are :  Edgar  Sisson, 
general  director  of  the  Section ; 
Carl  Byoir,  associate  general  di- 
rector; C.  E.  Walberg,  Edward 
L.  Bernays,  Edward  H.  Shuster, 
Charles  M.  Willoughby,  William 
L.  Chenery,  Kenneth  Dtirant,  E. 
H.  Suter,  W.  Heinecke,  Gustave 
W.  Axelson,  Charles  S.  Hart  (of 
the  Motion  Picture  Division) , 
Josephine  M.  GigHo,  Edith  C. 
Strauss,  AHce  L.  Seixas,  and  Ma- 
rion Taylor.  It  is  unofficially  re- 
ported that  George  Creel,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Information,  will  follow  shortly. 

The  party  will  go  to  Paris  and 
establish  working  headquartiers 
there,  where  the  Foreign  Section 
of  the  C.  P.  I.  already  has  elabor- 
ate offices.  Not  all  the  members, 
however,  will  work  from  Paris. 
The  Foreign  Section  has  also 
complete  offices  in  London,  Rome, 
and 'Other  continental  cities. 

"The  purpose  of  this  press  mis- 
sion is  not,  in  any  way,  to  inter- 
fere with  the  free  transmission 
of  news  of  the  Peace  Conference 
to  the  American  people,"  Mr.  Sis- 
son  told  a  representative  of 
Printers'  Ink  just  before  sailing. 
"We  shall  establish  no  news  serv- 
ice of  our  Own  to  the  United 
States,  and  we  shall  not,  of  course, 
set  up  any  censorship,  since  the 
Committee  on  Public  Information 
has  not,  and  never  has  had,  any 
legal  authority  of  censorship.  It 
will  be  our  aim,  however,  to  aid 
the  correspondents  of  American 
ifCwspapers  and  press  associations 
in  getting  the  facts  they  want, 
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insofar  as  we  are  able  to  do  so. 
In  fact,  we  shall  operate  from 
Paris  very  much  as  we  have  oper- 
ated'from  Washington,  facilitat- 
ing the  work  of  individual  papers 
rather  than  attempting  to  com- 
pete with  them  in  a  service  of  oiu- 
own. 

"The  primary  purpose  of  send- 
ing this  delegation  of  newspaper 
men  to  Paris  is  for  the  conveni- 
ence that  location  offers  in  facili- 
tating our  work  of  spreading 
among  the  neutral  and  enemy  na- 
tions knowledge  of  America,  what 
she  is  and  what  she  stands  for. 
That  work  will  necessarily  have 
to  go  on  for  some  months  at  least, 
and  it  can  be  handled  very  much 
better  from  Paris  than  from 
Washington,  in  view  of  the  pres- 
ent international  situation." 

DIVISION  OF  ADVERTISING  WILL  CLOSE 

The  New  York  office  of  the 
Foreign  Section,  which  is  in 
charge  of  Ernest  Poole,  the  nov- 
elist, will  remain  in  operation 
and  will,  of  course,  work  in  close 
harmony  with  the  enlarged  Paris 
office.  The  domestic  divisions  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Infor- 
mation, as  Printers'  Ink  has  al- 
ready stated,  are  to  be  closed 
down  shortly,  though  the  Foreign 
Section  will  carry  on  the  inter- 
national aspects  of  several  of 
these,  such  as  the  Division  of 
Films,  of  Pictures  ("stills"),  the 
News  Division,  etc.  The  Divi- 
sion of  Advertising  will  probably 
remain  in  operation  only  about 
three  weeks  longer.  This  divi- 
sion is  represented  only  indirectly 
in  the  press  mission  by  Messrs. 
Byoir  and  Walberg,  both  of  whom 
have  had  much  to  do  witii  its 
activities. 


Charles  B.  Morse  has  resigned  from 
the  Mies  force  of  the  Mirnro  &  Har- 
ford  Company,  New  York,  to  enter  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Packard 
Motor  Car  Company  of  New  York  City. 
He  was  formerly  associirtcd  ftbb  the 
Bartlett-Orr  Press.,,,  i.y  CjOOyTU 
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Change  in  Size—Change  in  Advertising  Rate 

EFFECTIVE  WITH  THE  ISSUE  OF 
JANUARY  4th,  1919 

ScientieicAmekkm 

In  order  to  conform  to  the  Government's  re- 
quest to  conserve  print  paper,  and  aid  eflBciency 
in  the  pubh*^shing  and  advertising  business  by  the 
standardization  of  size,  the  SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN,  beginning  with  Volume  CXX, 
issue  of  January  4th,  1919,  will  be  changed  from 
the  present  size  of  10^"  x  15^",  to  11"  x  14",  with 
a  type  page  dimension  of  9J^"  x  125i"— 680  lines 
to  the  page. 

ADVERTISING  RATE 

The  rate  for  advertising  space  on  the  present 
size  of  800  lines  to  the  page  is  $800.00,  with  dis- 
counts on  contracts  for  4,800  lines,  2,400  lines  and 
1,000  lines. 

These  rates  will  be  abolished  with  the  last  issue 
in  December,  1918. 

In  place  of  them  a  flat  rate  of  $500.00  per  page 
will  obtain— half  and  quarter  pages  pro  rata.  Space 
less  than  one-quarter  page,  $1.00  per  line,  flat. 

All  advertising,  irrespective  of  date  of  order, 
will  be  billed  at  the  flat  rate  beginning  with  the  . 
issue  of  January  4th,  1919. 

MUNN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

PUBLISHERS 

Woolworth  Building  Peoples  Gas  Building 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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This  Is  • 
Our  Word  of  Honor 

TH  [S  watermark  is  our  word  of  honor 
to  the  public.  We  have  said  so  in 
our  advercismg  for  many  years.  It  is  our 
guarantee  to  you  that  every  sheec  of 
HamnienDill  Bond  is  of  fixed  quality  that 
docs  not  T?ary. 

The  clear,  white,  sharply  defined  out- 
line of  each  tetter  in  this  watermark  distin* 
guiahes  every  sheet  of  Hammcrmill  Bond. 

As  a  matter  of  war  eGonomy,  and  in 
oo'operation  with  the  Goveramene»  wc 
have  cut  six  colors  from  our  Kne,  and 
HammermiU  Bond  is  now  made  in  Pink, 
Blue,  Green,  Canary,  Goldenrod,  BufF  and 
White,  and  in  three  fini«hcftj  jaroducing  a 
bond,  a  r^lc,  and  a  linai  effect. 

The  HammermiU  Portfolios  add 

Hammcrmill  co'operatjon  to  HammermiU 
standard  of  quality.  They  contain  up-to- 
date  time-saving  ntTitre  forms,  printed  on 
HammermiU  Bond.  Write  to  us,  and  we 
will  send  you  the  portfolio  whi(;^^)Q| 
hdp  you  most  in  your  business.  Thc*^ 
complete  set  will  be  sent  to  any  printer. 


How  Advertising  Helped  "Sell" 
Prohibition  to  Ohio 

Regular  Merchandising  Campaign,  Applied  with  Telling  Effect,  Is  Given 
Liberal  Credit  for  Putting  Buckeye  State  into  Dry  Line 

By  Paul  Teas 


ON  Election  Day  the  voters  of 
Ohio  adopted  state-wide  pro- 
hibition by  a  majority  of  about 
15,000.  This  victory  for  the  tem- 
perance forces  came  after  three 
defeats- — Ohio  had  held  similar 
elections  in  1914,  1915,  and  1917 
— and  egch  time  the  "wet"  major- 
ity showed  a  sharp  decrease. 

In  1917  the  prohibitionists  had 
lost  by  a  narrow  margin — less 
than  1,200 — and  before  election 
week  was  over  plans  were  being 
laid  to  begin  immediately  an  ag- 
gressive campaign  for  1918. 

Cleveland's  "dry"  committee, 
composed  of  representative  busi- 
ness and  professional  men — many 
of  them  executives  in  big  busi- 
nesses that  had  become  big 
through  the  help  of  advertising 
— naturally  regarded  theirs  as  a 
"sales"  problem  first  of  all.  Nat- 
urally, too,  they  turned  to  adver- 
tising to  help  them  work  it  out. 

The  opening  shot  appeared  in 
midsummer,  before  most  people 
had  begun  to  realize  that  another 
"dry  fight"  was  on,  in  the  form 
of  a  generous  showing  of  painted 
bulletins  throughout  the  city. 

Careful  analysis  by  the  H,  K. 
'McCann  Company,  which  had 
charge  of  the  advertising  cam- 
paign in  Cleveland,  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  city  could  be  roughly 
divided  as  to  its  population  into 
four  or  five  distinct  groups,  and 
that  each  of  these  could  be  reached 
effectively  through  the  medium 
of  displays  along  the  streets  they 
traveled — to  and  from  business 
or  work,  or  while  out  for  recrea- 
tion. 

The  copy  was  short  and  terse 

— the  appeal  varying,  of  course, 
according  to  the  class  being  ap- 
pealed to — always  ending  with 
the  slogan,  "Vote  'Yes'  on  Pro- 
hibition November  5." 
■  It  was  possible  to  cover  the  city 


quite  thoroughly  with  these  bul- 
letins at  a  total  cost  of  about 
$3,000,  and  a  large  percentage  of 
them  remained  in  place  until 
election— more  than  three  months. 

They  served  the  very  useful 
purpose  of  opening  the  campaign 
in  a  big  way  for  the  "drys,"  of 
backing  up  the  preliminary  work 
of  ward  and  precinct  organizers, 
and  of  fully  offsetting  the  rather 
modest,  but  persistent,  campaign 
of  newspaper  advertising  that  tiie 
"wets"  had  started  earlier. 

"practical"  slant  to  copy  appeal 

Right  here,  let  it  be  said  that 
the  copy  appeal  throughout  the 
campaign  was  decidedly  "utilita- 
rian." Neither  the  committee  nor 
the  agency  was  disposed  to  be- 
little the  moral  issues  of  the  cam- 
paign, nor  to  overlook  the  real 
benefit  to  the  community  of  hav- 
ing the  saloon  out  of  the  way. 
At  the  same  time  everyone  recog- 
nized that,  with  liquor  out,  these 
benefits  would  come  anyway.  So 
it  was  determined  to  "sell"  the 
issue  on  its  practical  merits. 

Voters  were  reminded  that  pro- 
hibition did  not  increase  taxes, 
as  the  liquor  people  persistently 
asserted — but  rather  that  liquor 
laid  a  maintenance-burden  on  the 
community  that  ate  up  galoon 
revenue  more  than  twice  over. 

The  war,  of  course,  furnished 
the  theme  for  several  strong  ap- 
peals— production  in  munition 
plants,  in  shipyards,  and  mines, 
increasing  under  prohibition,  as 
proved  by  experience  of  "dry" 
" states. 

By  the  time  the  necessary  inci- 
dental material  had  been  produced 
— for  example,  more  than  100,000 
color-posters  were  prepared  and 
placed  in  churches  and  factories 
— the  Liberty  Loan  drive  had  been 
completed  and  the  "dry','  adver- 
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tising  and  speaking  campaign  re- 
sumed. 

On  Sunday,  October  20,  Cleve- 
land newspapers  carried  a  1,050- 
line  advertisement  captioned  "Why 
Cleveland  Business  Men  Favor' 
Prohibition  This  Fall"— a  frank, 
straight- from -the-shoulder  answer 
to  persistent  attacks  on  the  "drys' " 
patriotism  and  motives  in  bring- 
ing up  the  issue  in  war-time,  with 
200,000  soldiers  prevented  from 
voting  at  home. 

For  the  next  two  weeks  prac- 
tically every  day  saw  an  adver- 
tisement of  this  size  in  at  least 
one  newspaper — frequently  both 
morning  and  evening  papers  car- 
ried   displays.     The  space — IS 


1>(WT 


]et  the  saloons 
opon  adain  io 

when  the  boys  come  home-make  Ohio  dry/^^^ 


VIGOBOUS  WAS  INTEREST  HEES  IK  THIS 
CAK-CASD 


inches  over  five  columns — domi- 
nated the  page  and  permitted  ef- 
fective type  display. 

Primarily,  of  course,  these  ad- 
vertisements were  not  directed 
at  the  prohibition  workers  them- 
selves— any  more  than  a  manu- 
facturer's advertising  in  general 
magazines  is  directed  "at"  his 
own  salesmen  and  dealers.  But 
this  local  advertising  did  for  the 
Cuyahoga  County  Dry  Committee 
just  what  the  manufacturer's  pub- 
licity does  for  him — scores  of 
"dry"  workers  were  the  first  to 
look  for  it,  to  use  it,  and  to  point 
it  out  to  others  as  tangible  evi- 
dence that  "our  cause  is  on  the 
map !" 

Liberal  advertising  space  was 
also  taken  in  local,  sectional,  re- 
ligious and  class  papers. 

During  the  last  two  weeks  the 
committee  went  into  the  street 
cars  vigorously — averaging  four 


cards  to  each  of  the  1,600  cars  on 
the  local  lines.  Copy  for  these 
dealt  briefly  and  pointedly  with 
different  local  and  national  slants 
that  had  developed  earlier  in  the 
campaign. 

As  a  final  "kick"  for  the  last 
three  or  four  days,  the  committee 
started  a  new  poster  series.  On 
Friday  morning  before  election, 
boards  all  over  Cleveland  came 
out  with  an  entirely  fresh  set  of 
displays — all  bearing  the  familiar 
appeal,  "Vote  Ohio  Dry,"  and 
carrying  fifteen  or  twenty  words 
of  text,  well  displayed. 

Then  came  the  epidemic.  The 
Health  Department's  clo^ng  or- 
ders stopped  plans  for  hundreds 
of  noonday  shop 
gatherings  and 
several  big  pub- 
lic mass  meet- 
ings. 

It  looked  like 
a  hard  blow — 
there  was  still 
a  lot  of  work 
to  be  done.  But 
the  thorough 
organization  of 
the  city  into 
ward  and  pre- 
cinct groups 
was  already 
completed,  and 
a  working  force  of  3,000  or  more 
men  went  into  the  work  of  the 
closing  days  with  a  hearty  good 
will. 

From  that  hour,  too,  the  adver- 
tising assumed  new  responsibilities 
—replacing  in  an  effective  way 
the  scores  of  speeches  that  had 
been  scheduled  for  those  last  ten 
days. 

300,000  PIECES  OF  UTERATDRE  DE- 
LIVERED PERSONALLY 

Through  that  volunteer  army 
a  hundred  thousand  booklets,  car- 
lying  local  statistics  and  argu- 
ments, and  more  than  200,000 
multigraphed  letters,  sample  bal- 
lots, etc.,  were  delivered  person- 
ally to  Cleveland  voters  between 
Friday  and  Monday  preceding 
election  day. 

The  "list"  was  the  city's  official 
registration  records;  every  man 
who  had ,  registered  l.o  vott  was 
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THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL  CO. 

Announces  the 

Following  Rates 

Effective  November  25,  1918 
The  Daily  Q 


Journal 

he  Sundt 
Journal 

he  Evenir 
Bulletin 


The  Sunday  JQc 
The  Evening  J^q 


No   rate-holding   orders   can   be  accepted. 


Orders  received  on  or  after  November  21st 
must  carry  two  rates,  the  present  rate  for 
space  lo  be  used  up  to  and  including  No- 
vember 24th.  and  the  new  rate  thereafter. 

New  rate  cards  have  been  mailed  to  agents 


THE  PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL  CO. 

PROVIDENCE.    RHODE  ISLAND 

Sapreaentativea — GHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO. 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 

1011  Tlfth  Ave.  Bldg.  1016  Old  South  Bldg.  1086  Peoples  Oas  BIdff. 
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/  was  glad  to  have  had  with  me  in 
Pittsburgh  November  1 2  and  1 3 

MR,  KIRK  TAYLOR 

Western  Represent'atioe  of 
Printers'  Ink 


WELCOME 

is  extended  to  other  representatives 
of  Trade  publications 

Pittsburgh  is  a  wonderful  city 
WM.  E.  MOFFETT 

Adtertising  Manager 

Pittsburgh  Leader 
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looked  up.  If  he. had  moved,  that 
fact  was  put  down  and  headquar- 
ters notified;  and  on  election  day 
his  right  to  vote  was  challenged 
unless  he  could  prove  himself  still 
a  resident  of  that  precinct. 

So  the  last  newspaper  adver- 
tisement was  finally  written  and 
printed,  the  very  last  exhortation 
to  "vote  dry"  enclosed  and  de- 
livered— and  election  day  dawned 
clear  and  bright.  It  passed  quick- 
ly, and  for  the  most  part  quietly — 
and  when  the  returns  were  all  in, 
advertising  had  .one  more  achieve- 
ment to  its  credit. 

In  a  large  sense,  prohibition  for 
Ohio  was  an  advertising  victory. 
As  individual  men  of  business,  the 
members  of  the  committees  knew 
what  advertising  could  do  to 
bring  a  big  group  of  many-minded 
folks  to  see  things  the  same  way. 

So  they  set  advertising  to  work 
making  dry  votes;  and  now  that 
the  count  is  in,  they  are  of  one 
voice  in  declaring  that  advertis- 
ing has  done  its  job  well. 


Credit  Men's 
Action  Will  Lessen 
Mail  Waste 

THE  National  Association  of 
Credit  Men,  through  its 
Committee  on  Commercial  Econ- 
omy, recently  sent  out  a  bulletin 
-calling  the  attention  of  its  mem- 
bers to  the  evil  which  it  charac- 
terizes as  "An  inexcusable  waste 
that  imposes  a  heavy  tax  on  busi- 
ness." The  committee  says  in 
part : 

"Millions  in  money  are  yearly 
wasted,  and  mails  are  sadly  con- 
gested by  enormous  quantities  of 
circular  matter  which,  though  it 
may  have  the  right  ring,  misses 
fire  because  sent  out  on' carelessly 
compiled  lists. 

"Live  advertising  matter  sent 
to,  concerns  which  are  likely  to 
be  interested  in  the  goods  offered 
is  a  stimulus  to  business — a 
wealth-builder ;  by  increasing  sales 
it  diminishes,  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture and  distribution  and 
therefore  the  selling  price ;  in- 
creases profits  .  and  enlarges  the 
reservoir  from  which  the  Govern- 


ment must  draw  .  its  sustenance, 
in.  war  and  peace. 

"On  tiie  other  hand,  advertising 
matter  sent  to  addresses  which 
can  bring  no  possible  sale,  adds 
to  the  cost  of  doing  business  and 
therefore  to  the  price  customers 
must  pay;  interferes  with  the 
prompt  and  efficient  handling 
and  delivery  of  really  important 
mail  matter,  for  remember,  that 
each  circular  when  given  its  ad- 
dress, from  that  time  becomes  an 
individual  matter  calling  for  in- 
dividual treatment  as  it  passes 
from  hand  to  hand.  This  heavy 
waste  is  a  burden  on  business,  in- 
defensible at  any  time. 

"Therefore  keenly  "  and  care- 
fully analyze  your  mailing  lists 
until  they  contain  only  those 
names  and  addresses  that  are 
known  to  be  'live'  prospects  for 
the  particular  line  of  goods  of- 
fered. This  will  tend  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  printing,  postage,  han- 
dling, mailing,  etc.,  as  well  as  re- 
lieve our  overburdened  postal  fa- 
cilities now  taxed  to  the  utmost 
in  gathering,  transporting,  sort- 
ing, packing,  carrying  and  deliver- 
ing daily  virtually  a  mountain  of 
useless  material.  All  this  has  a 
definite  bearing  on  the  great  ab- 
sorbing task  of  winning  the  war." 

Accompanying  the  bulletin  is  a 
postal  card  for  the  use  of  mem- 
bers in  notifying  concerns  to  re- 
move their  names  from  lists.  It 
reads  in  part  as  follows  : 

PLaASK  Take  Ona  Namb  Off  Vour 
Mail  List 
Por  the  Reasons  checked  below 

1.  We  have  no  occasion  to  buy  anything 

you  offer. 

2.  Our  purchases  in  your  line  are.  not 

made  at  this  office. 

3.  Our  purchasing  department  is  in  an- 

other city. 

4.  This  is  a  branch  t^ce  only,,  and  does 

not  buy  for  factory  or  Gim. 

5.  We  do  not  use  what  you  ofier. 

6.  We  no  langfer  tise  -such  goods  as  you  ' 

sell. 

7.  We  produce,  our  own,  in  your  line. 

8  


Geo.  W.  Lahey  Commissioned 

George  W.  Lahey,  of  The  Lahey- 
Daly  Co.,  New  York^  faas  been,  com' 
missioned  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Motor  Transpoii:  Division  and  is  now- at 
Camp  Joseph  Johnson,  Jacksonville,  Fla*,  ■ 
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Advertising 
Booklets  Not  Registered 
as  Prints 

American  Tobacco  Company  Loses 
on  Appeal  to  Commissioner  of 
Patents— Is  Told  That  Each 
Print  MuBt  Be  Registered  Sep- 
arately—  Booklet  Considered  a 
Collection  of  Prints 


THE  principle  that  advertising 
booklets  may  not  be  registered 
as  prints  seems  to  be  established 
as  the  result  of  a  decision  recent- 
ly rendered  at  the  United  States 
Patent  Office.  This  precedent- 
making  ruling  was.  adverse  to 
the  American  Tobacco  Company, 
which  had  appealed  to  the  office 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents 
in  order  to  overcome,  if  possible, 
the  refusal  of  the  Examiner  of 
Trade-Marks  to  accept  for  regis- 
tration as  a  print  a  booklet  de- 
signed to  advertise  cigarettes. 

The  alleged  print  which  was 
denied  admission  as  a  print  con- 
sists of  twenty-six  sheets  each  dis- 
playing one  letter  of  the  alphabet 
and  ornamental  and  embellished 
by  a  picture  or  sketch  and  carry- 
ing certain  printed  matter  ex- 
tolling the  qualities  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury cigarettes. 

It  appeai-s  that  the  Registrar  of 
Copyrights  had  refused  registra- 
tion under  the  general  copyright 
law  on  the  ground  that  the  book- 
let was  designed  for  an  article  of 
manufacture.  .The  Examiner  of 
Trade-Marks,  in  turn,  refused 
registration  on  the  ground  that 
the  specimen  of  trade  literature 
in  question  was  not  a  print  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  1874,  , 
but  a  collection  of  prints  in  the 
form  of  an  advertising  booklet. 
He  said  it  would  be  copyrightable 
under  the  general  copyright  law, 
referring  to  the  decision  in  the 
case  of  the  Relda  Manufacturing 
Company.  He  further  added  that 
the  booklet  consisted  of  a  collec- 
tion of  prmts  each  separably  reg- 
istrable. 

In  makmg  an  appeal  to  the 
highest  tribtmal  at  the  Patent 
Office  the   advertiser  contended 


that  he  has  an  artistic  production, 
a  copyright  of  which  has  been 
refused  by  both  the  Copyright 
Office  and  the  Patent  Office. 
Therefore,  he  is  deprived  of  any 
protection  at  all.  He  further  con- 
tends that  the  fact  that  the  sheets 
are  alphabetically  arranged  makes 
such  a  connection  between  them 
that  the  whole  may  be  regarded 
as  a  print  and  not  as  twenty-six 
individual  prints.  Finally,  the  ad- 
vertiser undertook  to  distinguish 
his  production  from  such  series  of 
prints  as  the  well-known  "Cream 
of  Wheat"  advertisements  and  the 
advertisements  for  "Velvet"  to- 
bacco by  the  statement  that  there 
is  nothing  in  one  of  the  last-men- 
tioned advertisements  to  suggest 
another,  while  even  a  child  would 
notice  if  any  of  the  sheets  in 
the  American  Tobacco  Company's 
booklet  had  been  omitted  since 
tiiere  would  be  no  obvious  omis- 
sion of  one  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet 

WHY    CLAIM    WAS  DISALLOWED. 

Despite  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ment the  Assistant  Commissioner 
of  Patents  who  was  delegated  to 
pass  upon  the  appeal  has  upheld 
the  Examiner  of  Trade-Marks  in 
his  rejection.  In  an  opinion, 
which,  with  its  references  may  be 
worthy  a'place  in  the  files  of  every 
advertiser  who  makes  use  of 
booklets,  he  concludes  that  tJie 
statute  does  not  contemplate  the 
registration  of  any  such  series  of 
prints.  The  prints  he  holds  to 
be  substantially  independent,  and 
while  they  are  bound  up  as  now 
issued,  each  could  be  used  by 
itself.  The "  reviewing  authori^ 
makes,  from  an  advertising  stand- 
point, his  most  interesting  obser- 
vation when  he  comments :  "I  see 
no  more  reason  for  registering 
this  booklet  as  a  single  print  than 
there  would  be  for  registering  any 
series  of  advertisements."  A  pe- 
tition for  rehearing  was  filed  but 
the  Assistant  Commissioner  de- 
nied it,  so  that  the  Patent  Office 
stands  firm  in  its  insistence  that 
if  protection  is  desired  for  adver- 
tising matter  of  this  kind  each^ 
print  must  be  registered  sep;-.- . 
arately. 
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ORAL  HYGIENE 

Has  opened  a  New  York  Office 

at 


6  EAST  39th  STREET 

Telephone  Murray  Hill  8255 


FRANK  C.  THOMAS 

Manager 


This  move  is  occasioned  by  our  rapidly 
growing  business  and  a  new  development 
shortly  to  be  announced 


W  LiNBOKD  Smith     W«.- W.  Belches,  D.D.S.     Merwin  B.  Massol 
Publisher  ■    Editor  Business  Manager 


The.  Printers'  Ink  of  the  Dental  Profession 
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Economy 

on 

Letterheads 


Write  for 
this 

Collection 


COUNTING  engraving,  your 
stenographers  wages,  post' 
age,  etc.,  every  letter  leaving 
your  office  costs  between  15  cents 
and  a  dollar  each.  The  paper  costs 
least;  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  letter- 
head;  it  has  to  be  figured  not  in 
cents,  but  mills. 

On  10,000  letterheads,  you  can 
appear  to  save  $20  by  substituting  a 
cheaper  paper  for  Old  Hampshire 
Bond.  You  think  to  save  this  small 
fraction  of  a  cent  per  letter  on  the 
element  already  costing  you  least. 

But  consider !  If  only  one  of  those 
cheaper  letterheads  fails  to  impress 
some  business  man  as  Old  Hampshire 
Bond  always  does,  how  much  will 
you  actually  lose?  Much  more  than 
$20,  and  all  in  one  lump. 


is  the  recognized  high-grade  paper  for  letterheads. 
It  establishes  your  judgment  and  your  good  taste 
and  in'  a  way  your  commercial  position.  Specify 
it  for  your  letterheads. 

**  Better  Business  Letters  " 

This  collection  of  the  best  printed,  lithographed 
and  engraved  letterheads  you  may  find  helpful. 
Ask  us  for  tbem  upon  your  business  stationery. 


HAMPSHIRE  PAPER 
Soudi  Hadley  Falls 


COMPANY 
Massachusetts 


Excess  Profits  Tax  Paid  on  In- 
creased  Advertising 

British  Tax  on  War  Profits  Penalizes  Good  Will  Advertising 

By  Thomas  Russell 

London,  England,  Correspondent  of  Pointers'  Ink 


IN  the  United  Kingdom,  Income 
Tax  is  an  old  story.    It  is  like 
the  fat  man — nobody  loves  it. 

There  was  an  income  tax  as 
long  ago  as  1435 ;  Pitt  revived  it 
in  1798;  it  was  repealed  in  18(E, 
revived  next  year  until  181S,  and 
reimposed  by  Peel  in  1842.  Since 
then  it  has  been  always  with  us 
— as  low  as  four  cents  in  the 
pound  in  1874,  as  high  as  thirty- 
two  cents  at  the  time  of  the 
Crimean  war.  It  is  now  five  shil- 
lings— $1 .20~-in  the  pound.  In 
1917  two  cents  of  income  tax 
produced  more  than  $15,000,000. 

Excess  profits'  duty  is  an  in- 
creased levy  of  income  tax.  Rec- 
ognizing that  when  millions  of 
men  (many  of  them  compulsorily 
-drafted)  are  risking  their  lives 
in  the  war  it  is  not  fair  for  any- 
one else  to  sit  safely  at  home  and 
make  money  out  of  it,  the  Brit- 
ish Government  imposed  a  super- 
tax of  first  SO,  then  60,  and  at 
last  80  per  cent  on  excess  profits. 
The  duty  is  payable  in  respect  of 
each  separate  year's  excess  profit, 
as  compared  with  the  average  of 
two  out  of  the  three  years  before 
the  war. 

Obviously,  if  more  money  was 
spent  for  the  purposes  of  any 
business  during  the  war  years  than 
had  been  spent  previously,  the 
amount  taxable  for  excess  profits 
would  be  thereby  diminished.  The 
practical  effect  is  that  the  Gov- 
ernment pays,  as  the  result,  80 
per  cent  of  the  extra  expenditure. 
In  otiier  words,  if  the  extra  money 
had  not  been  spent  on  the  busi- 
ness, it  would  have  had  to  be 
paid  to  the  tax  gatherer.  The 
high  cost  of  all  business  supplies 
is,  therefore,  as  it  should  be,  al- 
lowed to  be  taken  into  account  in 
computing  liability ;  but  anyone 
who  can  consolidate  his  business 
by  spending  freely,  instead  of  payr 


ing  excess  profits  duty— and  get 
away  with  it — has  a  pecuniary 
motive  for  doing  so.  .  Were  he 
allowed  to  spend  all  he  liked  in 
advertising,  there  would  be  noth- 
ing, except  patriotism,  to  stop 
him  from  spending  the  money  on 
advertisements  instead  of  tax,  if 
the  Government  had  not  legislated 
to  prevent  this. 

Making  the  tax  pay  for  devel- 
opment is,  however,  disallowed. 
Otherwise  there  might  have  been 
a  lot  more  good  will  advertising 
than  there  is.  All  automobile  and 
bicycle  works,  for  instance,  are 
now  running  on  Government  or- 
ders. They  have  nothing  to  sell 
to  the  public.  But  many  of  these 
concerns,  and  others  in  a  simi- 
lar position,  are  advertising  for 
good  will,  though  they  have  to 
pay  excess  profits  duty  on  all 
that  they  spend  in  this  way. 


THE  BRITISH 


EXCESS 
LAW 


PROFITS  TAX 
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The  clause  in  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament which  compels  an  adver- 
tiser to  pay  the  tax  on  all  the 

money  which  he  spends  on  good 
will  advertising,  if  the  Act  is 
strictly  enforced,  reads,  in  its  op- 
erative words,  thus : 

"Deductions  for  wear  and  tear 
or  for  any  expenditure  of  a  capi- 
tal nature  for  renewal,  or  for  the 
development  of  the  trade  or  busi- 
ness or  otherwise  in  respect  of 
the  trade  or  business,  shall  not  be 
allowed  except  such  as  may  be  al- 
lowed under  the  Income  Tax  Acts 
and  if  allowed  shall  be  only  of 
such  amount  as  appears  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Inland  Reve- 
nue to  be  reasonably  and  proper- 
ly attributable  to  the  year  or  ac- 
counting period." 

(The  concluding  words  refer  to 
a  provision  allowing  the  commis- 
sioners to  vary  in  certain  circum- 
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stances  the  amount  computed  as 
taxable.) 

By  this  clause  the  Government 
recognizes  advertising  as  an  as- 
set. There  may  come  a  time, 
after  the  war,  when  this  will  have 
legal  importance.  The  law  has 
rather  tended  to  treat  advertis- 
ing as  a  sort  of  unproductive  lux- 
ury. Although  the  practice  of 
the  Income  Tax  Commissioners 
has  become  broader  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  they  once  claim- 
ed to  make  no  allowance  for  ad- 
vertising expenses  as  a  charge  on 
a  business,'  even  where  the  busi- 
ness essentially  depended  upon 
advertising,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
proprietary  medicine  or  toilet 
preparation. 

Considering  that  the  full  80 
per  cent  excess  profits  duty  has 
to  be  paid  on  any  advertising 
done  by  firms  temporarily  off  the 
market,  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
quanti^  of  good  will  advertising 
which  is  being  done  at  the  present 
time  should  be  so  large.  The 
commissioners  are  not  soft- 
hearted. An  engineering  com- 
pany that  I  know  has  a  valuable 
staff  of  salesmen,  all  of  whom 
are  technical  experts  in  the  use 
of  the  company's  product.  They 
have  been  trained  for  years  to 
give  a  service  alon^  this  line  and 
the  company  is  paying  those  who 
are  in  the  army  as  well  as  those 
who,  by  reason  of  their  age  or 
physical  condition,  are  not  drafted. 
As  the  company  is  "controlled" 
by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  and 
sells  all  its  output  as  directed  by 
the  Controller  of  Priority,  no 
salesmen  are  needed  except  for 
the  service  referred  to,  and  the 
comrnissioners  will  not  allow  their 
salaries  to  be  computed  as  a  cur- 
rent expense.  So  the  company 
has  not  only  to  pay  the  men, 
in  order  to  keep  them,  but  to 
pay  80  per  cent  more  on  their 
salaries,  probably  increased,  into 
the  bargain,  to  meet  the  high 
cost  of  living. 

The  only  place  where  I  see  any 
evidence  of  the  tax  being  beaten 
by  advertisers  is  where,  through 
war  conditions,  reduced  space 
purchasable  in  newspapers,  and 
tiie  paper  restriction  order,  tiie 


advertising  account  is  forcibly 
reduced.  An  advertiser  would 
have  to  be  something  more  than 
human  if  he  did  not  buy  the  best 
available  art  work  and  copy  for 
such .  advertising'  as  he  was  able 
to  do,  seeing  that  he  would  have 
to  give  up  80  per  cent  of  the 
saving  if  he  bought  these  any 
cheaper. 

Exporting  firms,  who  are  al- 
lowed by  the  Paper  Restriction 
Order  to  use  in  the  shape  of  for- 
eign catalogues  all  the  paper  they 
can  buy,  are  likewise  not  so  in- 
human as  to  neglect  the  oppor- 
tunity of  going  after  business 
which  will  very  likely  follow,  in 
its  greatest  bulk,  the  coming  of 
peace.  But  let  it  be  added  that 
in  no  single  instance  have  I  seen 
even  the  most  innocent  and  small- 
est tendency  on  their  part  to  beat 
the  tax  by  unreasonable  develop- 
ment expenditures — and  my  work 
brings  me  into  contact  with  a  rea- 
sonably large  number  of  adver- 
tisers, in  one  way  or  another. 


Southern  Council  of  Agencies 
Meets 

The  Southern  Council  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Advertising  Agen- 
cies met  in  special  session  at  Atlanta, 
November  7.  Jefferson  Thomas,  the 
newly  elected  president,  presided.  St. 
Elmo  Massengale,  the  retiring  presi- 
dent, was  presented  with  a  loving  cup  in 
appreciation  of  his  services.  The 
resentation  was  made  by  Henry  Lee 
taples  of  Staples  &  Staples,  Inc.,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Profits  of  Ka3^er  Gloves 

The  net  operating  profits  of  Julius 
Kayser  &  Co.,  New  York,  for  the  year 
ended  August  31  amount  to  $1,S8S,- 
630.79,  after  making  provision  for  de- 
preciation and  federal  taxes. 

The  item  of  "Patents,  Trade-Marks 
and  Good  Will"  among  the  ass«ts  is 
listed  at  $5,644,000. 


Bronson  Goes  with  Farm 
Paper  List 

Charles  C.  Bronson,  for  many  years 
in  the  Western  nu^^azine  field,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  Standard  Farm  Pa- 
pers, Inc.,  Chicago. 


Named  For  the  Work  in  Hand 

Tim  Thrift,  advertising  manager  of 
the  American  Multigraph  Companyt  is 
m  charge  of  the  campaign  to  raise 
Cleveland's  War  Savings  Stamn  qaotx. 
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NEW  YORK 
SOMadlwaATB. 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 
AID  Riss*  Bide. 


CHICAGO 
104S.MieU8UiAn. 


Wm.  H.  Rankin  Company 


Charter  Members  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies 


A  A.  GROTB,  Stantorv  and  IVmhi'v 


WU^UB  D.  NS3BIT,  It  nM-pruUmt 
StffiEBTK.  RINSHAST,  M  VfM-i>rM(rfm 


Men  Wanted 


ON  account  of  the  quicken- 
ing advertising  activity, 
and  the  increased  volume  of  our 
work  for  our  clients,  both  old 
and  new,  we  need — 

2  high  grad^  copy  men 

1  high  grade  mechanical  copy 
man 

1  arf  and  plan  manager 

2  men  who  know  how  to 
merchandise  products,  and 
conduct  sales  investigations. 

All  of  these  men  must  measure 
up  to  our  standard  of  require-, 
ments.  They  must  have  the 
personality,  ability,  character, 
and  enthusiasm  to  work  with 
and  /or  the  highest  tjT>e  of 
American  manufacturers. 

We  want  men  who  can  get  the 
viewpoint  of  our  clients,  and 

who  are  prepared  to  become  a 
part  of  our  organization  for  the 
same  reasons  that  keep  our 
clients  with  us. 


in  the  service  of  our  country 
and  each  of  these  employees,  if 

he  so  desires,  will  return  to  our 
employ,  there  is  a  permanent 
and  excellent  opportunity  for 
all  the  men  we  need  at  this 
time. 

Therefore,  we  want  only  men 
who  are  looking  for  permanent 
connections.  We  are  not  inter- 
ested in  men  who  have  not  full 
confidence  in  themsdves,  or 
who  can  not  see  a  promisii^ 
future  with  this  company. 

An  idea  of  the  class'of  work  our 
company  requires,  may  be 
gained  from  the  advertisements 

of  Carnation  Milk,  Illinois 
Glass  Company,  and  the 
Haynes  Automobile  Company, 
to  be  seen  in  the  two  recent 
numbers  of  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post. 

Address  all  applications  by  mail 
to  either  our  New  York  or 
Chicago  office.  Letters  will  be 
received  in  strictest  confidence. 
On  the  other  hand,  personal  ap- 
plications are  not  wanted. 

Have 


While  25  of  our  employees  are 

The  World  has  moved  ten  thousand  years  in  a  fortnight, 
you  moved  with  iff 
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MEETING  THE  GOVERNMENT'S 
REQUIREMENTS  ON  PAPER 
CONSERVATION 


Every  consumer  of  paper  is  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  conforming  paper  needs  to  Gov- 
ernmental regulations.  This  not  only  requires 
a  clear  interpretation  of  the  various  rulings  put 
out  by  the  War  Industries  Board  at  Washing- 
ton, but  a  careful  study  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  new  weights  and  finishes  as  applied  to  the 
consumer's  particular  purpose. 

The  Seaman  Paper  Company,  through  its  en- 
tire national  organization,  has  carried  out  for 
years  the" idea  of  economy  in  manufacture;  with 
a  consequent  benefit  to  the  consumer — not  only 
from  a  standpoint  of  paper  cost,  but  equally  as 
great  from  the  standpoint  of  .  distribution 
charges  on  the  printed  sheet. 

Now  that  conservation  is  the  watch-word- — and 
the  latP — the  Seaman  Paper  Company  will  aid 
the  consumer  to  the  extent  of  their  knowledge  in 
the  interpretation  of  Governmental  regulations 
and  lend  as  well  the  benefit  of  its  years  of  ex- 
perience in  the  production  of  paper  yielding  a 
maximum  of  effectiveness  at  a  minimum  cost. 


Company 


Chicago 
Cincionati 
St.  Louis 


Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
St.  Paul 


New  York 

Buffalo 

Philadelphia 


You  can  tell  a  real  patriot  by  the  way  he 
works.  Full  time  work  by  both  employers 
and  wage  earners  will  win  the  war.  , 


* 
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Keeping  Distributors  from  Losing 
Heart  When  They  Can't  Get 
Your  Goods 

Dort  Motor  Car  Company  Conducts  Inspirational  Campaign 


KEEPING  distributors'  interest 
in  a  product  alive  even  though 
they  may  not  be  able  to  buy  it 
again  until  after  the  peace  pact  is 
signed,  is  a  task  that  those  en- 
gaged in  many  lines  have  had  to 
face.  The  task  is  especially  diffi- 
cult where  the  distributor  has  de- 
pended more  or  less  for  his  liveli- 
hood on  that  particular  product. 
In  that  case  it  is  a  matter  not 
only  of  retaining  his  interest,  but 
what  is  more  important  of  en- 
abling him  to  stay  in  business. 
Some  way  must  be  found  to  help 
him  tide  over  the  period  until  the 
product  is  again  on  the  market. 

Much  emergency  work  of  this 
nature  has  been  demanded  of  the 
automobile  industry.  Naturally 
the  dealers  engaged  in  this  line 
are  pretty  much  dependent  on  the 
sales  of  the  passenger  cars  for 
which  they  have  the  agency.  Now 
that  they  are  not  getting  cars 
many  of  them  have  been  hard  hit. 
Of  course,  the  manufacturers  did 
not  want  their  distributors  to  re- 
tire from  business.  They  will  be 
needed  again  very  urgently  as 
soon  as  the  normal  production  of 
cars  is  resumed.  In  the  meantime 
the  dealers  had  to  be  encouraged 
and  shown  how  they  could  weath- 
er the  storm. 

How  the  various  manufacturers 
have  dealt  With  this  problem 
would  be  a  rather  long  story  and 
its  telling  must  wait  some  other 
occasion.  The  purpose  of  this 
article  is  to  tell  how  one  con- 
cern, the  Dort  Motor  Car  Com- 
pany, dealt  with  the  situation.  It 
conducted  a  little  campaign  which 
has  interest  for  us  because  of  its 
inspirational  quality  and  of  the 
way  it  built  up  the  morale  of  the 
company's  dealers.  It  not  only 
kept  them  encouraged,  but  what  is 
more  it  furnished,  them  with  defi- 
nite ideas  to  work  on,  with  plans 
to  keep  them  on  their  feet. 


X2l 


As  a  preliminary  to  the  cam- 
paign Harry  S.  Daniels,  the  Dort 
advertising  manager,  sent  out  a 
questionnaire  to  the  company's 
dealers.  The  purpose  of  this  was 
to  determine  the  status  of  these 
men,  to  find  out  in  particular  what 
relation  the  selling  of  the  com- 
pany's car  had  to  their  livelihood, 
whether  or  not  they  intended  to 
stay  in  business  and  to  get  other 
facts  that  would  help  in  formulat- 
ing a  policy  for  their  guidance. 
This  preparatory  questioning  of 
the  dealers  was  very  helpful.  It 
showed  what  sort  of  help  they 
needed.  A  manufacturer  cannot 
sit  in  the  seclusion  of  his  office 
and  successfully  dole  out  advice  to 
men  in  other  towns  whose  exact 
condition  he  can  only  guess  at. 
When  Mr.  Daniels  got  in  his  re- 
plies he  had  something  definite  to 
work  on.  He  then  had  informa- 
tion as  to  what  the  average  dealer ' 
was  doing  to  tide  over  the  present 
emergency  in  the  automobile  busi- 
ness. Then  this  information  could 
be  passed  on  to  all  dealers.'  That, 
in-  a  nutshell,  is  the  campaign. 

The  answers  received  to  the 
questionnaire  up  to  a  date  not 
long  ago  disclosed  the  following 
facts : 

89  per  cent  of  the  dealers  in- 
tend to  stay  in  the  automobile 
business. 

49  per  cent  handle  trucks.  . 

32  per  cent  handle  tractors. 

38  per  cent  handle  no  other  car 
than  the  Dort. 

60  per  cent  handle  a  general 
line  of  accessories. 

75  per  cent  handle  miscellaneous 
lines. 

67  per  cent  operate  a  service 
department. 

56  per  cent  operate  garages. 

44  per  cent  conduct  gasoline 
stations. 

Those  figures  show  that:  the  ma- 
jority of  Dort  dealers  are  not 
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entirely  depending  on  selling  that 
car.  They  sell  other  things.  They 
operate  garages  or  gasoline  sta- 
tions, handle  trucks  or  tractors, 
sell  accessories  or  something  else. 
Evidently,  then,  since  these  men 
declared  their  intention  to  stay  in 
business  the  thing  to  do  was  to  tell 
them  of  ways  by  which  they  could 
do  so  more  profitably.  Also  they 
wouy  probably  need  cheering  up 
occasionally.  ..  Above  all  they 
would  need  to  be  told  of  the 
value  of  hanging  on  to  the  Dort 
agency  and  of  the  importance  of 
maintaining  service  to  owners. 

As  a  means  of  helping  these  dis- 
tributors, Mr.  Daniels  has  estab- 
lished a  weekly  bulletin  service, 
which  appears  to  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. These  bulletins  are  type- 
written and  go  out  every  Thurs- 
day. They  are  chock-full  of  defi- 
nite war-time  business  instruction 
and  of  a  spirit  that  helps  the  ha- 
rassed dealer  to  carry  on. 

These  extracts  will  show  the 
nature  of  this  weekly  inspiration : 

"We  have  yet  to  hear  from  one 
of  our  distributors  who  has  any 
idea  of  quitting — not  one  who  has 
a  thought  other  than  to  go  on 
under  the  same  old  shingle  at  the 
same  old  stand.  There  will  be 
some  re-adjustment,  some  reduc- 
tion of  overhead,  but  the  vision  of 
these  distributors  takes  in  "tiie 
silver  . lining'  as  they  look  'up  and 
beyond.' 

"Some  of  them  are  taking  on 
tractors  as  a  side  line.  Others 
will  handle  trucks.  Many  will 
push  accessory  specialties.  All  of 
them-  will  stay  in  constant  and 
friendly  touch  with  Dort  owners 
and  thus  make  sure  that  the  best 
possible  performance  and  service 
are  given  these  owners. 

"They  can  see — as  we  see — a 
brilliant  prospect  ahead  for  the 
automobile  dealer  who  is  organ- 
ized and  prepared  for  business 
after  the  war.  They  realize — as 
we  realize — that  organization  and 
preparation  is  the  gradual  process 
of  years.  They  know — as  we  know 
— ^tJiat  the  good  will  they  have  ac- 
cumulated through  long  and  per- 
'  sistent  effort  is  a  priceless  asset 
and  easily  to  be  wiped  out  try  a 
period  of  inactivity." 


One  bulletin  was  devoted  to  tell- 
ing dealers  of  the  business  they 
could  get  by  encouraging  owners 
to  keep  their  cars  dolled  up: 

"When  he  finds  that  he  cannot 
get  a  new  car,  the  thing  most  cer- 
tain to  occur  to  the  owner  is  to 
get  the  'old  one'  fixed  up. 

"Post  yourself  regarding  the 
condition  of  every  Dort  running  in 
your  territory  (if  you  have  not 
already  done  so)  and  be  ready 
to  make  your  suggestions  to  the 
owner  when  the  proper  time 
comes.  This  will  accomplish  the 
double  purpose  of  locating  profit- 
able work  for  yourself  and  at  the 
same  time  exhibiting  your  interest 
in  the  owner's  welfare. 

"This  war  has  already  accom- 
plished one  good  end  for  the 
automobile  dealer.  It  has  elimi- 
nated many  of  the  unreasonable 
free  service  expectations;  of  buy- 
ers. The  latter  realize  at  last  that 
printed  warranties  are  not  mere 
'scraps  of  paper'  and  that  they 
can  expect  no  more  than  has  been 
specifically  promised  them.  The 
old  practice  of  giving  away  labor 
and  parts,  where  no  valid  claim 
exists,  will  probably  never  return 
because  people  have  gotten  out  of 
the  habit  of  asking  it." 

Another  bulletin  concerned  it- 
self with  what  the  dealer  might 
expect  to  gain  by  sticking  to  his 
business. 

"The  Dort  dealer  who  keeps 
'going'  regardless  of  the  immedi- 
ate supply  ,  of  passenger  cars,"  it 
reads,  "has  during  this  period  a 
great  opportunity  to  establish  him- 
self firmly  in  the  confidence  of  his 
community. 

"You,  of  courses  realize  that  a 
very  large  percentage  of  cars  are 
sold  on  the  individuality  of  the 
dealer — with  particular  reference 
to  his  ability  and  purpose  to  stay 
in  business. 

"Most  owners  are  largely  de- 
pendent upon  the  dealer  for  the 
satisfactory  operation  of  their 
cars — no  matter  how  good  the  car 
itself  may  be.  Having  neither  a 
'mechanical  mind'  nor  the  pa- 
tience of  a  thinker,  they  want  to 
know  that  an  expert  is  at  hand 
ready  to  give  them  assistance  and 
advice  when  required. 
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Prairie  EuKNER 

Has  no  circulation 
in  arrears 

Big  Gain  I 

(Ten  MoDths  1916) 

Prairie  Farmer 

Gain  57,858  lines 
Second  Paper 

Loss  27,i66  lines 

(Commercial  Adivertising) 
(Washington  Press  F^res) 

First  in 
Illinois 

Since  1841 
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SWAMPED  BY  MAIL? 

Let   The    Dictaphone  Help  You 

Teleplidne  or  visitor  interruptions  have 
no  effect  on  the  isteady  production  of 
The  Dictaphone. 

The  Dictaphone  can  relieve  the  con- 
gestion in  your  correspondence  depart- 
ment by  giving  you  nearly  twice  as 
many  letters  with  a  normal  office  force 
or  the  same  number  of  letters  with  a  con- 
siderably reduced  force.  Better  letters  too, 
at  one-third  less  cost.  The  Dictaphone 
is  very  simple  to  use'and  always  ready. 

Phone  to  nearest  branch  office  or  write 
us  for  a  demonstration  in  your  office,  on 
your  work.  Also  ask  for  valuable,  free 
book,  "The  Man  at  the  Desk." 

"■I*— "T  "inii^r  11 

Dept  134.K,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York 

Branches  Eoerywhere  Write  jor  looklel,  "The  Man  al  ihe  Desk" 

There  is  but  one  Dictaphone,  trademarked  "The  Dictaphone," 
made  and  merchandiaed  by  the  Columbia  Graphophone  Company 

I  "Buy  War  Saoinf  S^no^' 
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"The  dealer  who  decides  to  stay 
in  business  in  anticipation  of  that 
future  prosperity  which  is  as  sure 
to  come  as  to-morrow's  sunrise, 
will  have  a  tremendous  advantage 
over  competitors  who  quit  and  try 
to  come  back.  He  will  have 
earned  the  reputation  of  perma- 
nency and  reap  the  benefits  of  that 
public  confidence  which  his  course 
is  certain  to  create." 

And  thus  run  these  weekly 
ginger  ^eets.  The  dealers  are 
assured  that  the  company  is  go- 
ing to  do  big  things  when  the 
peace  treaty  is  signed.  He  is  told 
to  stay  "by  the  ship."  That  it  will 
not  sink.  He  is  urged  to  econo- 
mize, to  cut  useless  overhead,  but 
above  al!  to  push  energetically  for 
the  kind  of  business  that  he  can 
get  and  is  in  position  to  han- 
dle. 

The  campaign  is  an  example  of 
the  many  little  things  that  it  is 
possible  for  a  manufacturer  to  do 
at  no  great  expense  to  keep  deal- 

^  ers  going  when  they  cannot  get 
goods.  The  value  of  such  work 
will  be  felt  long  after  the  period 
of  reconstruction  sets  in.  In  the 
automobile  business,  for  example, 
even  though  restrictions  are  being 
removed,  it  seems  likely  that 
manufacturers  will  not  be  able  to 
get  down  to  normal  for  many 
months.  There  will  be  a  consid- 
erable period  before  the  currents 
of  distribution  can  be  flowing  nor- 
mally again.  In  the  meantime 
dealers  must  be  kept  from  losing 
heart. 


Benson  G.  H.  Durant  With 
New  York  Agency 

Benson  G.  H.  Durant  has  become 
associated  with  the  advertising  agency 
of  Maclay  &  Mullally,  Inc.,  New  York, 
as  vice-president  For  five  years  he  was 
financial  correspondent  in  America  for 
the  London  Daily  Telegraph.  During 
the  past  two  years  he.  has  been  adver- 
tising and  publicity  manafrer  for  £.  H. 
Clarke;  Inc.,  in-  New  York. 


Death      Henry  T.  Richardson 

Henry  T.  Richardson,  president  of 
the  Richardson  &  Boynton  Company, 
New  York,  manufacturers  of  stoves,  fur- 
naces and  ranges  since  1882,  died  on 
November  17.  Mr.  Richardson  was  born 
January  20,  1846. 
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By  Invitation 
Only 

Uncle  Sam's  War  In- 
dustries Board  will  not 
permit  us  to  send  you  a 
copy  of  our  Nov.  16 
issue  on  suspicion.  But 
we  can  send  one  on 
request. 

Every  advertising  man 
and  every  business  man 
should  read  Edward  T. 
Devine's  article,  Between 
War  and  Peace.  But 
there  is  more  interesting 
reading  in  this  number. 
It  will  be  worth  your 
while  to  read,  '48  in 
Germany,  by  Winthrop 
D.  Lane,  and  Germany's 
Socialist  Government, 
by  Bruno  Lasker. 

Copies  of  this  issue 
will  be  mailed  to  read- 
ers of  Printers'  Ink  free 
on  request  as  long  as 
they  last. 

The  Survey 

The  National  Social  Service 
Weekly 

112  East  19th  Street 
New  York 

A.  B,  C.  Member 
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Expansion  Waits  on 
Labor  Readjustment 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

suiting  from  sudden  reductions  of  trade 
union  standards,  in  a  variety  of  in- 
stances affecting'  neariy  all  branches 
of  industry,  are  of  daily  occurrence. 

Those  "we'll-get-you-then"  fel- 
lows must  be  combated  just  as 
much,  as  the  I.  W.  W.  agitators.. 
Both  classes  foment  Bolshevism, 
and  augment  our  'reconstruction 
difficulties. 

One  thing  that  is  holding  back 
the  quick  assimilation  of  labor 
is  the  widespread  obsession,  now 
the  war  is  over,  that  the  cost  of 
commodities  must  go  down  rap 
idly.  The  other  day  a  large  buy- 
er called  on  a  manufacturer  to 
get  a  price  on  his  1919  require- 
ments. When  a  modest  figure 
■  was  given  to  him,  the  buyer  be- 
came abusive,  saying  he  was  will- 
ing to  pay  such  prices  during  the 
war,  but  now  he  would  have  to 
get  his  goods  25  per  cent  cheaper. 
That  notion  is  widely  prevalent. 
It  will  hold  back  the  placing  of 
many  orders  and  delay  needlessly 
the  starting  of  many  necessary 
enterprises  that  wduld  give  em- 
ployment to  thousands.  This  ob- 
session must  be  vigorously  com- 
bated. There  is  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect the  commodity  level  to  de- 
scend rapidly  except  on  isolated 
products.  Prices  will  remain  high 
for  years.  Of  course,  the  na- 
ural  tendency  will  be  for  them 
to  recede,  but  this  will  take  place 
so  gradually  that  deflation  will 
not  offer  as  much  trouble  as 
many  expect. 

That  goods  must  be  sold  cheap- 
er has  taken  hold  of  some  business 
men  so  strongly  that  they  feel 
they  must  cut  wages  so  as  to  be 
able  to  quote  lower  prices.  This 
attitude,  if  generally  followed, 
would  prove  disastrous.  Like 
commodities,  labor  in  some  few 
instances  is  likely  to  be  cheaper, 
but  it  is  not  probable  that  our 
big  industries,  where  the  bulk  of 
labor  is  employed,  will  be  able 
to  operate  on  a  materially  lower 
wage  scale.  Thus  people  who  are 
waiting  for  a  lower  price  level 
before  they  start  new  businesses 


■  or  put  out  new  products,  may  have 
to  wait  a  long  time. 
The  conclusions  are  pretty  well 

supported  in  the  opinions  of  lead- 
ing manufacturers  who  ,  have  fa- 
vored Printers'  Ink  with  their 
views.  William  Wrigley,  Jr.,  presi- 
dent of  the  William  Wrigley  Jr. 
Company,  gives  us  his  views  in 
these  words:  "Our  industry,  dur- 
ing the  last  years  of  the  war,  has 
been  limited  as  to  business  only 
by  the  amount  of  raw  material 
that  we  were  allowed  to  consume 
for  the  manufacture  of  our  prod- 
uct. 

"We  did  not  reduce  our  adver- 
tising during  the  war  period,  aU 
though  we  were  unable  to  fill 
more  than  40  per  cent  of  the 
demand  for  our  product. 

"It  was  our  idea  that  it  was 
more  necessary  to  keep  our  name 
before  the  public  and  advertise 
our  trade-marks  when  we  were 
unable  to  fill  orders  than  it  would 
be  if  the  amount  of  merchandise 
exceeded  the  demand. 

"We  have  had  practically  no 
trouble  whatever  with  labor;  the 
reason  for  this  is  no  doubt  that 
we  have  always  watched  the  la- 
bor market  and  made  advances  to 
our  employees  to  a  basis  that 
matched  up  with  what  the  same 
kind  of  labor  was  paid  for  in 
other  factories  that  were  doing 
war  work. 

"We  anticipate  several  years  of  , 
exceptional  business  ahead  of  us." 

A  statement  from  George  Frank 
Lord,  director  of  advertising  for  ' 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co., 
summarizes  the  situation  so  com- 
pletely that  we  are  publishing  it 
in  full  on  another  page.  Because 
of  its  energy  and  foresight,  this 
company  is  able  to  give  peace- 
time employment  to  many  thou- 
sand more  people  than  it  engaged 
before  the  war.  Here  is  a  para- 
graph from  Mr.  Lord's  letter 
that  explains  how  this  has  been 
accomplished : 

"We  have  anticipated  this  situ- 
ation not  merely  by  entrance  into 
new  fields  of  business,  hut  by 
heavy  advertising  during  1918  to 
establish  these  new  lines  on  such 
a  basis  of  popularity  as  to  enable 
us  to  enlarge  the  business  we 
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This  is  a  photograph  of  one  of  the  most  conapia 
Uuminated  signs  in  Pittsburgh.  It  is  at  the  downt 
lerminus  of  Grant  Boulevard  and  provides  a  head-on  si 
:o  every  motor  vehicle  that  traverses  this  busy  drive v 
jfant  Boulevard  is  the  exclusive  motor  highway  of 
;ity,  connecting  business  center  and  residence  distri 
[t  IS  probably  die  busiest  three  and  on&'half  mile  thoroi 
BTc  in  the  country.  The  William  Penn  Hotel  and  F 
Suilding  are  veen  in  the  badcgro(ind« 

The  likewise  fa^  Sixth  Avenue,  tiaverteil  by  die  i 
mpoftaattrpD^liiMof  Pitlriiursli, 

So  with  this  board  you  can  reach  tntimately  everybo^  itt  I 
who  owns  or  cMves  an  automobile  or  ^ruck  and  afc  tihei 
ibne  mne  200,000  persoDS  ivho  m  the  troUc^  lttti£8'^ 
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ROYAL 

COLOR  ELECTROTYPES 

As  long  as  you  undervalue  the  relation, 
of  the  art  of  electrotjrping  to  your  color 
printing,  just  so  long  will  your  finished 
color  work  fail  to  compare  favorably 
with  your  es.grayer''s  proofs. 

ROYAL  ELECTRpTYPE  COMPANY 
'  PiflLADELPHIA 


HP  WO  complete  engraving 
Aplants-ftilly  eqtxipped  for 
intelligent  service  and  the 
finest  production  of  color 
plates,lialf  tones  fir  line-cuts. 

THE  BECKENGRAVING  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA  NEWYOjUC 
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purchased,  as  soon  as  peace  con- 
ditions made  such  enlargements 
feasible.  It  is  probable  there  will 
be  still  further  expansion  of  our 
interests  into  other  fields  for  this 
same  purpose,  all  of  which 
means  increased  capacity  for  em- 
ployment." 

So  also  the  article  by  L.  B. 
Jones,  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  printed  elsewhere  in 
this  issue,  tells  how  this  company 
by  taking  advantage  of  its  war 
opportunities  now  has  a  greater 
field  than  ever  to  operate  in.  It 
is  a  story  of  enterprise  plus  ad- 
vertising. 

ORDERS  behind:  MUST  CATCH  UP 

The  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible 
Company  states,  "There  is  no 
doubt  that  we  shall  keep  all  hands 
steadily  employed  -  as  heretofore. 
We  have  been  doing  about  85  per 
cent  Government  work  and  conse- 
quently were  obliged  to  hold  up 
many  orders  from  other  sources. 
Therefore,  we  have  much  work 
to  catch  up  with. 

"We  probably  shall  not  let  up 
in  any  of  our  advertising  and 
later  on  should  increase  it  both 
at  home  and  abroad." 

Similar  views  are  shared  by 
the  Simonds  Manufacturing  Com-' 
pany,  the  National  Enameling  & 
Stamping  Company,  and  many 
other  concerns. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  number 
of  large  business  organizations 
have  made  no  plans  for  peace. 
They  confess  that  the  signing  of 
the  armistice  has  found  them  un- 
prepared and  they  are  now 
"awaiting  developments."  In  con- 
trast to  this,  other  companies  had 
their  plans  in  such  a  state  of 
readiness  that  they  were  able  to 
launch  their  programmes  before 
the  ink  on  Marshal  Foch's  docu- 
ment was  dry.  The  American 
Chicle  Co,,  for  instance,  had  its 
copy  ready  for  a  $200,000  news- 
paper drive  and  it  started  it  on  the 
very  day  that  the  country  was 
celebrating  the  victory. 

A  host  of  manufacturers  are 
preparing  to  bring  out  new  prod- 
ucts to  take  care  of  the  extra  ca- 
pacity which  the  war  developed. 
For  example,  the  Greenfield  Ma- 


chine Company.  This  concern 
writes  us  that, 

"As  our  regular  product  was 
required  for  war  purposes  we 
were  more  fortunate  than  many 
manufacturers  in  not  having  to 
shift  our  plant  to  a  different  line 
of  work  and  we  have  endeavored 
not  to  e3M»and  our  capacity  beyond 
a  point  which  we  felt  we  could 
reasonably  expect  to  keep  occu- 
pied under  ordinarily  good  busi- 
ness conditions, 

"We  have  designed  and  built 
a  working  model  of  a  new  type 
of  grinding  machine  which  we 
shall  further  develop  and  place 
on  the  market  and  we  believe  that 
with  this  addition  to  our  line  we 
can  keep  our  present  plant  and 
force  occupied." 

Winston  Paul,  manager  of  Del- 
co-Light  Products  Domestic  Eleq- 
tric  Co.,  of  New  York,  writes  us 
similarly.    He  states : 

"I  can  say  that  the  Delco-Light 
organization  is  planning  to  ex- 
tend the  number  of  products  man- 
ufactured by  it,  as  contrasted  by 
those  which  it  sells  but  does  not 
manufacture.  This,  of  course, 
will  increase  the  number  of  men 
employed  by  our  factory." 

In  the  same  strain  writes  the 
Ansco  Company.  After  declar- 
ing that  it  will  not  cut  down  the 
number  of  its  employees,  it  says : 

"During  the  pendency  of  the 
war  we  made  arrangements  for 
adding  new  items  to  our  present 
output,  and  we  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  proceed  to  .manufacture 
them  and  market  them  just  as 
soon  as  the  securing  of  raw  ma- 
terials becomes  less  difficult.  We, 
no  doubt,  will  advertise  more  ex- 
tensively to  keep  things  moving 
when  we  can  increase  our  output 
by  securing  a  larger  quantity  of 
raw  materials.  In  that  respect  we 
were  handicapped  throughout  the 
war  period." 

C.  Kenyon  Company,  of  New 
York,  has  this  to  say: 

"We  have  been  running  our 
plants  about  90  per  cent  on  Gov- 
ernment work,  and  to  utilize  the 
large  organization  we  have  built 
up,  will  consume  the  best  of  our 
manufacturing  abilities.  It  may 
entail  the  taking  un-^f  some  new 
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lines  with  the  object  of  keeping 
our  help  employed." 

H.  B.  Cheney,  of  Cheney  Bro- 
thers, tells  us  that  "Novelty  is 
life  in  the  sik  business.  We  have 
always  advertised  to  quite  an  ex- 
tent an(i  will  continue  upon  the 
same  basis. 

"There  has  been  a  labor  short- 
age of  about  25  per  cent  in  our 
industry,  but  we  have  not  suffered 
from  a  short^e  of  raw  material. 
We  do  not  anticipate  any  serious 
interference  in  the  event  of  de- 
mobilization. We  expect  a  perma- 
nency of  expansion  and  a  con- 
tinuance of  high  wages  with  a 
possible  flurry  in  the  readjustment 
at  the  beginning." 

NEW  PRODUCTS  CALL  FOR  MORE 
LABORERS 

,  F.  R.  Hall,  president  of  the 
Northwestern  Chemical  Company, 
Marietta,  Ohio,  adds  this  testimony 
to  the  discussion : 

"We  are  branching  out  into 
some  new  fields  and  are  planning 
to  increase  our  business  in  the 
fields  in  which  we  are  now  work- 
ing. We  are  constantly  develop- 
ing new  products  and  expect  to 
continue  this  programme." 

In  line  with  this  trend  of 
thought,  this  statement  of  Guy  S. 
Jenkins,  sales  manager  of  Runkel 
Brothers,  Inc.,  New  York,  is  in- 
teresting: 

"While  we  have  had  heavy 
Government  orders  to  fill,  we 
shall,  when  they  are  completed, 
be  able  to  use  ail  of  our  force, 
and  additional  help,  as  we  secure 
it,  to  take  care  of  the  national 
demand  which  we  have  gradually 
created  for  our  products.  This 
condition  will  obviate  any  neces- 
sity for  the  reduction  of  our  op- 
erating force,  the  results  of  which 
in  a  national  way,  might  lead  to 
labor  trouble. 

"We  are  not  considering  adding 
new  industries  or  new  items,  as  it 
is  not  necessary.  We  will,  how- 
ever, gradually  resume  the  manu- 
facture of  a  very  considerable 
number  of  items  which  we  have 
not  been  able  to  make  at  all,  for 
some  time.  We  certainly  do  not 
expect  to  stoo  our  advertising, 
now  that  conditions  will  start  to 


improve,  any  more  than  we  let 
up  on  this  work  when  our  situ- 
ation was  at  the  worst." 

The  Beech-Nut  Packing  Com- 
pany had  been  bringing  out  new 
products,  but  which  sugar  and 
other  regulations  stopped.  This 
programme  will  be  resumed  with 
the  return  of  normal  conditions. 

A  typical  statement  from  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  is  that  of 
the  Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Car 
Company:  "We  believe  that  there 
is  a  high  patriotic  obligation  for 
manufacturers  to  keep  their  plants 
steadily  employed-  in  order  that  it 
may  not  be  necessary  to  lay  off 
any  considerable  percentage  of 
factory  employees.  Our  plans  have 
involved  a  preparation  to  be  ready 
for  our  re-entry  into  domestic 
business. 

"We  anticipate  the  raw  material 
situation  will  soon  adjust  itself, 
and  have  no  fear  that  the  balance 
in  the  labor  market  will  not  reas 
onably  be  maintained.  Naturally 
we  have  no  thought  to  curtail  In 
our  advertising.  We  have  steadi- 
ly kept  it  UP'  during  the  war  per- 
iod, and  will  increase  rather  than 
decrease." 

The  situation  as  it  applies  to 
the  stove  industry  is  well  outlined 
by  the  Michigan  Stove  Company 
in  these  words : 

"In  response  to  your  inquiry 
we  are  glad  to  say  that  we  do 
not  feel  that  there  is  going  to  be 
any  radical  upheaval  in  our  busi- 
ness or  in  the  stove  industry  in 
general.  In  fact,  with  a  good 
many  of  the  stove  companies  the 
situation  should  show  an  improve- 
ment. We  refer  to  those  who 
have  not  been  working  on  Govern- 
ment orders.  Naturally,  owing  to 
the  Government  restrictions,  these 
concerns  have  had  to  reduce  their 
entire  organization,  both  sales  and 
manufacturing,  and  as  retail 
stocks  are  comparatively  low,  they 
should  be  able  to  start  now  on 
practically  a  normal  production. 

"Those  with  Government  con- 
tracts will  transfer  their  activities 
to  their  regular  line  of  work  grad- 
ually, if  the  Government  policy 
as  outlined  in  the  newspapers  is  to 
be  followed,  and  therefore,  there 
will  be  only  a  gradual  tqansition 
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WeWe  Looking  for 
Four  Big  Men 

1.  A  man  who  is  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  the  merchandising  of 
Industrial  Equipment  —  products 
such  as  motors,  belting, — goods 
that  are  sold  to  the  "thin  edge" 
market. 

2.  A  man  who  knows  from  actual 
experience  the  tractor  and  agri- 
cultural implement  field — ^how 
what,  when  and  why  farmers  buy. 

3.  A  man  who  understands  mer- 
chandising tp  the  dry  goods  stores, 
especially  as  it  applies  to  the  sale 
of  clothing,  underwear,  etc. 

4.  A  man  whose  experience  in  food 
stuffs  has  covered  every  detail  of 
distribution,  sales,  and  advertis- 
ing. 

The  bigger  and  more  important  a  man  is  in 
his  present  organization  (provided  he  hasn't 
arrived  at  the  point  where  he  feels  there  are 
no  more  rungs  in  the  ladder  of  success)  the 
more  we  will  want  to  talk  with  him. 

Our  proposition  we  think  is  of  sufficient  scope 
and  future  to  make  it  worth  the  while  of  . 
even  an  executive. 

Your  communication  will  be  held  in  utmost 
confidence. 

A.  P.,  Box  226 
Printers'  Ink 
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tStionably,  hring  abOUt  a  re- 
in m  the  amount  oi  labor  re- 
i  in  som«  of  the  factaries 
L  have  hrvn  wOrkltlff  at  100 
ent  capacity,  but  it  must  be 
Eiizcd  that  tiiure  are  so  many 

factories  that  have  been  rc- 
,  to  ratninatun  production  on 
Jlt  of  war  re-'trictxons  on 

products,  that  the  demand 
bor  by  nui-'n  in'lu-strR'.s  should 
to  offset  tlic  reduction  m 
ion  factories  and  plants  do- 
thcr  war  work.'^ 
d  so  the  Monmouth  Plow 
ry  informs  us  of  its  plaots 
}ur  letter/'  saya  this  com- 

"brings  up  many  questions 
ire  having  very  serious  con- 
ation by  executives  all  over 
ountty  at  this  time. 
1  employers  seem  to  realize 
their  patriotic  duty  to  have 
i  of  employment  ready  for 
□Idiers  when  they  return  to 
country,  although  it  is  the 
al  supposition  uiat  they  will 
Etum  for  several  tnonttis. 
(Deeming  o^ir  own  business, 
}f  making  farm  implements^ 
^cl  that  auritig  the  past  few 
the  farmers  have  not 
It  as  tnany  impkments  as 

needed  because  of  itu  c5;t- 
(  in  Liberty  Bonds  and  on 
nt  of  higher  prices.  So  we 
hat  now  they  will  be  in  the 
ct  for  implements  more  than 

hefnri^.  A  Ism  it  is  going 
Up  to  the  implement  factories 
«r  the  United  States  to  send 
ments  of  all  descriptions  to 
sreign  countries  and  a  large 
er  of  the  bigger  factories  are 
ring  to  develop  this  export 
ess  on  a  large  scale* 
:  the  present  time  wc  are 
ng  a  good  ^hcd  addition  to 
!ant  \vith  tli-j  :mticipation  of 
>usine5is  during  the  commg 

beinj^:  much  larger  than  it 
;en  heretofore.  We  arc  also 
considerable  new  tractor 
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Since  Juhrr  I  hm  woriced  widi 
nqr  haodi  and  bnift— dtys.  nighls 
toA  Somtays— building  Seapkiaei 
at  the  Naval  Airctaft  Factory. 
Pluladejphut  tO  belp  harruner  the 
horrible  Hun. 

The  job  ii  finiihed.  thank  God, 
and  I  am  ready  to  focus  my  ea- 
emes  upon  Advertising  oncemofe. 

My  bst  peace  position  wu  ai 
oianaaer  of  a  section  the  copy 
d^aEtmeat  ol  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Stm. 
vidi  whom  I  was  auociatod  lor 
Cbur  ytm  Bcfoce  that,  I  had 
tima  3ms*  intensive  newspaper 
and  agency  experience 

I  am  29,  mairiad,  viswous  in 
body  and  cund  tnined  to  thitilc 
straiiht.  of  mnture  editorial  judg- 
ment &nd  available  immediately. 

T.  Harry  Thompson 

DM  York  Road  and  Spruce  Avtim 
Jenkintownf  Pa« 
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Trend  of  business  in 
America's  great  food- 
producing  district  is 
ELast-West,  with  Omaha 
the  natural  marketing 
and  central  distributing 
point. 

Open  an  Office  in  Omaha 

This  district  is  growing 
rapidly  in  population  and 
wealth.  Its  development 
will  not  be  retarded  by 
readjustments  following 
the  war. 

Make  it  a  "zone"  in  your 
selling  plan  and  work  irden- 
sitdy  from  an  office  or  a 
factory  branch  in  Omaha. 

Authentic  information  on 
Omaha  and  territory  (in 
detEiil  along  any  line  de- 
sired, as  well  as  .general) 
furnished  on  request.  Ex 
haustive  survey  just  com- 
pleted.   Write  to 

Bureau  of  Publicity — Room  C 

Omaha  Chamber  of  Commerce 
OMAHA 


our  appropriation  each  year  as  the 
business  justifies." 

A  furniture  man  tells  us  confi- 
dentially that  he  expects  to  see 
fully  a  half  million  soldiers  and 
sailors  get  married  within  a  year 
after  they  are  mustered  out.  This 
will  not  only  remove  several  hun- 
dred thousand  girls  from  the  la- 
bor market,  but  it  will  also  boom 
the  housefurnishing  business. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  TO  BE  IN- 
CREASED 

Quite  a  few  concerns  inform 
Printers'  Ink  that  they  expect 
to  increase  their  working  force.. 
Among  these  is  the  American 
Optica!  Company.  O.  B.  Carson, 
the  sales  manager,  explains  why : 

"For  our  I  part  we  anticipate 
that  the  optical  industry  will  con- 
tinue to  enj  oy  a  great  deal  of 
prosperity,  and  that  not  at  any 
time  will  we  be  in  a  position  where 
we  will  have  to  consider  the  ques- 
tioti  of  curtailing  our  number  of 
operators.  The  fact  that  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  our  pro- 
duction has  been  devoted  to  Gov- 
ernment orders  has  simply  meant 
that  to  the  same  extent  we  have 
been  obliged  to  neglect  the  needs 
of  our  regular  customers,  With 
the  pressure  of  Government  re- 
quirements released  from  our  or- 
ganization our  customers  will  gain 
correspondingly.  Even  so,  the  la- 
bor shortage  will  continue  to  be  a 
problem  and  will  not  be  material- 
ly improved  even  when  those  of 
our  men  who  are  in  service  re- 
turn to  the  factory.  The  possi- 
bility for  growth  in  our  business,  I 
am  sure,  will  more  than  absorb  the 
available  increase  in  labor  supply, 
as  present  conditions  have  consid- 
erably retarded  the  normal  and 
natural  growth  without  consider- 
ing any  possibilities  of  expansion, 
which  in  the  case  of  our  lines  is 
very  great. 

"Production  in  the  optical  in-, 
dustry  has  never  kept  pace  with 
the  'un-created'  demands  upon  it, 
and  therefore,  its  development 
from  an  advertising  standpoint 
has  not  been  conspicuous.  Inten- 
sive selling  methods  have  not  been 
necessary  except  in  isolated  m- 
stances,  and  there  does  not  seem 
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OMAHA 

The  city  of  great  merchandising  opportunities. 

It  is  right  in  the  heart  of  the  world's  richest 
agricultural  district. 

Nebraska  and,  Iowa's  crops  have  been  won- 
derfully bountiful. 

The  Fanners  of  Nebraska  and  Iowa  have  sold 
these  crops  for  the  highest  prices  the  world 
has  ever  known.  This  entire  territory  is  en- 
joying its  greatest  prosperity. 

Remember  when  planning  your  new  cam- 
paign that  "Omaha  is  the  bread  basket  of  the 
World."  The  City  of  Your  Greatest  Possi- 
bilities. 


The  World-Herald 

Is  Omaha's  Greatest  Newspaper. 

The  World-Herald  has  the  largest  city,  largest 
suburban  and  largest  total  circulation  of  any 
Omaha  paper,  Daily  and  Sunday. 

Oct.,  1918— Daily  83,661— Sunday  69,836, 

The  World-Herald  leads  all  Omaha  papers. 
Each  and  Every  Month  in  Clean  Paid  Adver- 
tising by  35  to  50%. 

Include  the  World-Herald  on  your  schedule 
and  cultivate  Nebraska. 

THE  WORLD-HERALD 

O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  Representatives 
New  York  CSty  Chicago 
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ADVERTISING  AGENCIES! 
YOU  WHO  SELL  SERVICE! 

Three  years'  accumulated  orders  for  engravings  will  »oon  be  placed.  Eoerg  dan 
shows  more  sigra  oj  aclioity.  There  will  be  inevitable  delay*  and  diMppMJatmeiitt. 

Orders  placed  now  can  be  delivered  promptly.  RaliabiUtjr  <tf 
deliveries  is  an  essential  of  your  service,  , 

Get  acquainted  mth  ut,  our  metbcxb.  our  itandanls,  our  reUaUHty.  Send  for  our 
"Black  and  Vliite"  folder.  Wc  may  he  ttfauiitance  when  you  wll'  need  It  hadlg. 

H.  A  Catchel,  Prest.  C.  A.  Stinson.  V.  Prert. 

GATCHEL  &  MANNING 

PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 

(^podte  Old   Independence  Hall 

PH ILADELPH I  A 

Sixth  and  Chestnut  StrMts 


An  Unusual  Opportunity 
for  a  High -Class  Man 

IF  you  know  a  man  with  the  necessary  ability,  plus 
personality,  call  his  attention  to  this  advertise- 
ment. 

A  New  York  corporation  with  numerous  factories  manufac- 
turing and  supplying  25,000  customers  in  the  steel  and  ma- 
chinery industries — a  large,  permanent,  and  growing  business — 
is  looking  for  a  high-class  credit  man. 

It  requires  demonstrated  ability  to  organize  the  handling  of 
large  numbers  of  accounts  in  different  classes  of  trade  all  over 
the  United  States;  to  conduct  necessary  correspondence  with 
tact  and  judgment;  to  organize  and  administer  a  department 
on  simple,  direct  lines. 

Sales  instinct  or  ability,  and  e^erience  in  handling  branches, 
are  desirable. 

Letters  giving  experience,  reasons  for  leaving  former  employ- 
ment, salary  expected,  and  age,  will  be  treated  widi  strict 
confidmce. 

Address  "P,**  Box  230,  Care  of  Printers'  Ink 
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to  be  any  relief  in  sight  from 
these  conditions,  in  the  immedi- 
ate future  at  least.  Therefore,  we 
are  not  required  to  worry  about 
making  plans  to  keep  our  factory 
force  busy  as  we  are  ready  and 
able  to  expand  our  equipment  fas- 
ter than  we  can  take  a  larger 
working  force." 

The  S.  B.  &  B.  W.  Fleisher  or- 
ganization also  intend  to  keep  all 
of  its  employees  fully  engaged, 
but  in  addition  to  that  are  con-, 
stantly  on  the  lookout  for  more.' 
The  same  is  true  of  the  Chester 
Suspender  Co.,  of  Boston,  and 
the  William  L.  Gilbert  Clock  Co. 

Johnson  &  Johnson,  the  Carter 
White  Lead  Co.,  John  B.  Stetson 
Company,  the  Dodge  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  the  Hamilton  Watch 
Company,  Cooper  Underwear  Co., 
the  Crane  Company,  of  Chicago, 
and  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company  are 
a  few  of  the  concerns  tiiat  told 
Printers'  Ink  that  they  intend  to 
keep  all  their  forces  and  that 
they  anticipate  no  trouble  in  guid- 
ing their  businesses  through. the 
reconstruction  era. 


What  the  munition  factories  will 
do  with  all  their  workers  is  an- 
other matter.  A  letter  from  T.  L. 
Briggs,  assistant  to  vice-president 
of  the  Remington  Arms  Union 
Metallic  Cartridge  Company, 
throws  light  on  the  gravity  of  this 
question.   He  says : 

"It  is  a  little  early  yet  to  say 
anything  about  the  future  so  far 
as  the  retention  of  factory  forces 
is  concerned.  Personally  I  have 
faith  that  the  Government  will  see 
that  munition  workers  go  back 
into  other  industries  without  great 
friction.  However,  it  isn't  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  our  par- 
ticular organization,  for  instance, 
which  consisted  of  about  4,000  em- 
ployees in  1914,  should  be  able 
suddenly  to  gird  up  its  loins  and 
take  on  35,000  employees— our 
payroll  to-day — for  peace  time  ac- 
tivities." 

As  to  the  starting  of  new  en- 
terprises, which  in  the  long  run 
will  be  the  way  that  all  surplus 
labor  will  be  absorbed,  there  are 
a  lot  of  plans  in  the  air.  It  is 
confidently    believed    that  the 
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building  trades  will  have  the 
greatest  boom'  they  ever  experi- 
enced and  this,  of  course,  will 
react  favorably  on  all  the  hun- 
dreds of  manufacturers  that  are 
more  or  less  directly  depending 
on  building  trade  prosperi^.  Just 
as  soon  as  the  present  strain  on 
the  money  market  eases  oflE,  it  is 
claimed  building  will  start  off  with 
a  rush  that  wilt  quickly  absorb 
carpenters,  masons,  electricians, 
plumbers,  etc. 

There  is  a  tremendous  shortage 
of  unskilled  labor  in  the  United 
States,  and  will  be  unless  immigra- 
tion sets  in  after  peace  at  its  old 
pace.  The  farms  alone  will  be 
able  to  give  employment  to  every 
laborer  that  finds  himself  out  of 
work. 

Tremendous  schemes  are  also 
under  way  for  establishing  motor 
truck  rural  express  routes  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Several  of 
these  have  already  been  started. 
This  will  also  lead  to  the  improve- 
ment of  highways. 

Electrification  projects  are  also 
being  planned,  especially  schemes 


for  the  carrying  of  power  over 
long  distances. 

The  Post  Office  Department  ex- 
pects to  make  extensive  plans  for 
the  carrying  of  mails  by  air- 
plane. It  is  also  suggested  that  the 
Government  use  planes  for  scout- 
ing purposes  at  its  life  saving 
stations  on  the  Great  Lakes  and 
along  the  coasts.  The  newspapers 
reported  the  other  day  that  an 
airplane  passenger  line  had  been 
established  between  London  and. 
Paris.  The  fare  is  to  be  seventy- 
five  dollars  a  trip.  Some  imagina- 
tive folks  are  talking  of  trying 
lines  of  this  kind  in  this  country. 

So,  all  in  all,  there  is  certainly 
enough  work  to  be  done  in  this 
country  to  keep  everybody  husy 
and  prosperous  and  contented  for 
years.  The  only  thing  tlmt  will 
stop  this  will  be  a  class  war — a 
tooth  and  fang  tussle  between  em- 
ployers and  employees,  and  this 
can  be  avoided  by  the  exercise  of 
a  little  common  sense  and  by  a 
greater  spirit  of  co-operation  be- 
tween both  classes.  Tact  and 
fairness  are  required- 
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"CLIMAX" 

SQUARE-TOP 

PAPER  CUPS 

Best  and  most  economical 
Dec.  Paper  Clip  on  the  market 

Becommended  by  efflcUtu?  uputs. 
Prices  T.  0.  B.  Buffalo. 
Packed  10,000  Is  the  Bene 

10,000                       ISe  per  1,000 

60.000                          10c  par  1,000 

100,000                         So  per  l.OOO 

SOO.OOO                            Tc  per  1.000 

1,000,000  B^c  per  LOO" 

Order  Direct  from 

Buffalo  Automatic  Mfg.  Co. 

4B7  WaAlHOtiiii  StTNt,  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


United  States  District  Court, 
Southern  District  of  New  York. 

Ik  the  Matter 
of 

Housewives  Leagus  Magazihe^  Inc., 
Bankrupt. 

Notice  Is  Hereby  Given  that  pursu- 
ant to  an  order  of  Hon.  Peter  B.  Oiney, 
Referee  in  Bankruptcy,  the  undersigned 
Trustees  in  Bankruptcy  offer  for  sale 
the  property,  assets  and  effects  of  the 
said  bankrupt,  consisting  of  a  magazine 
known  as  the  Housewives  League  Mag- 
azine, including  a  subscription  list  of 
more  than  twenty-one  thousand  names, 
second-class  mail  privileges,  advertising 
contracts,  premium  articles,  office  furni- 
ture and  fixtures  and  accounts  receiv- 
able. „  ^ 

The  business  will  be  offered  as  a 
going  concern  on  any  bids  for  the  en- 
Brtty. 

Elds  for  the  above  described  property, 
assets  and  effects  as  an  entirety  may  be 
submitted  to  the  trustees  at  the  office  of 
David  W.  Kahn.  their  attorney,  No.  74 
Broadway,  Borough  of  Manhattan,  City 
of  New  York,  on  or  before  November 
25,  1918,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  at  which 
time  and  place  the  bids  will  be  opened 
by  the  trustees  and  creditors;  may  at- 
tend and  express  themselves  in  refer- 
ence thereto. 

Each  bid  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
certified  check  or  cash  for  at  least  ten 
per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  bid.  The 
trustees  reserve  the  right  to  reject  any 
or  all  bids,  in  which  event  the  property 
will  be  sold  at  public  auction  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  magazine,  No.  405  Lexington 
Avenue,  on  the  27th  day  of  November, 
1918,  at  10:30  o'clock  in  the  forenoon. 

Further  particulars  in  regard  to  the 
property  may  be  obtained  from  David 
W.  lUhn,  die  attomer  for  the  trustees, 
at  the  under-mentioned  address. 

,  Mahuce  L.  Sbaine, 

Masshall  S.  Hagar, 
Joseph  A.  Juno, 

Trustees. 

David  W.  Kahn, 

Attorney  for  Trustees, 

74  Broadway,  New  York  Oty. 


Remedial  Defects  of  Rate 
Cards 

Scott  &  Scott,  Inc. 
New  York  City,  Nov.  S,  1918. 
Editor  of  Printers'  Ink: 

As  a  test,  we  have'  kept  a  record  of 
the  defects  in  500  current  daily  news- 
paper rate  cards  and  have  noted  ttie 
tollowine: 

In  ei|^ty-one  cases,  the  rate  card  did 
not  show  whether  the  newspaper  was 
six  or  seven  days  in  the  week. 

In  sixty-four  cases  it  was  not  shown 
whether  tlie  journal  was  issued  morn- 
ing or  evening. 

In  two  cases  the  address  of  the  news- 
paper was  not  revealed  by  its  title  or 
by  anything  printed  on  the  card. 

In  ninety-three  cases  there  was  no 
information  as  to  whether  matrices 
Could  be  used. 

In  fifty-seven  cases  the  rate  cards 
bore  no  date  of  issuance. 

All  of  which  shows  the  need  of  news- 
paper directories.  In  one  case,  how- 
ever, neither  the  rate  card  nor  any  di- 
rectory disclosed  the  fact  that  a  certain 
Oklahoma  daily  has  no  Monday  issue. 

ScoTT  &  Scott,  Inc. 


Louis  C,  Boone,  for  a  number  of 
years  connected  with  the  Western  for- 
eign advertising  department  of  the  Chi- 
cago Evening  American,  has  resigned 
to  go  with  the  American  Red  Cross.  He 
sailed  for  France  last  week  and  expects 
to  devote  at  least  one  year's  service 
abroad. 


A  Large  Financial 
Institution 

offers  an  opportunity 
to  an 

Advertising  Man 

of  experience  and  ability. 
Preferably  a  man  who  has 
had  newspaper,  agency, 
sales  management  and 
promotional  experience. 
One  able  to  write  convinc- 
ing copy  and  letters  of 
character. 

Give  previous  experience, 
age  and  salary  required. 

"F.  C,"  Box  231 
Care  Printers*  Ink 

Hosled  by 


A  High  Urade  iVian 

with  Advertising  Experience 

cither  as  SolicSior  or  Inside  Manager,  can  8e<3iK  aa  imporisat 
tntefe«t  in  an  old-established  Adveniaing  Agency  kuRlIiQg 
most  desirable  line  of  National  business. 

Thii  oppoituni^  is  made  possible  only  because  of  diwrflaiil- 
zatioD  OD  account  gf  die  war,  uul  <leilli  dnripg:  tfa«  teeeut  SaAu- 
enzB  epideinie. 

It  li  deiirable  tbat  one  of  the  pottdons  meotioaed  sbouidbe 
filled  by  »  man  who  k  finandally  ialereBtBd  in  the  Agenqr  (In- 
corporated), and  who  is  qualified  to  become  one  of  its  iro- 
portent  officers.  O^It  a  man  of  piored  ability  and  having  a 
good  permall^  will  be  eoatidered^ 

An  inTeatment  of  |t5,0Qa  will  ht  neceiMfT. 

JMrm  in  C^nfidtnu 
"A.  K."  Boat  232,  IVint«r»'  Ink 


b  Mr  4n*fc  «irAiHT  "T  fD  Ok* 
vrplait  Cm  ^sa  Bnd  p^t-  fvlriUf 

tt~t^  lh«  DHpxrfl  i^n  all  |»U'Uii( 
p.j.iKT'  III  cnttfiMt  ponTiahai 


HORN 

DESK  FILE 


FREE  TtUL-NO  1kl5IC 


F.Mh  io«k»i  it  •  ooetalus  fet 
»-nw^nd«fiN,   di->.-at»n.|?.  iMk- 
ltd  — fa'.iLilf  llmii  Mciir*!;  tiBl 

put  l^thrr.  Inili^iti  A  !□  E,  I  *« 
31,  >ir  iTiih '■liir'e.-»i  Ic  inln.  T-'t 
eu'l  >rior<l      III  nLlliAiit  ticm. 

Ha,  i>Br«i  Ind^«  Vr\»i 

IS  10  I^WirtVE«UI«4lf  > 
H    «    IXM      A  « 

^1*  J¥    Uhit       1-Sl  IL'it 

t4    SF  A-E 

n   »   u^i  i-n 
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"Right  Away,  Sir" 

"Rapid  Service"  means  all  the  name  implies 
— ^Prompt,  Efficient  handling  of  your  Electro- 
type orders — whether  you  are  located  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  or  the  Pacific  Coast. 

We  make  all  kinds  of  Advertising  Plates  and 
Trade  Cuts,  including  Stereot5^es  and  Mats, 
Electros  by  the  wax  or  Dr.  Albert  Lead  Mold 
Process.  Sole  owners  U.  S.  Letters  Patent 
on  Aiuminotype. 

The  Rapid  Electrotype  Company 

W.  H.  KAUFMANN,  President  and  General  Manager 
Lai^est  Makers  and  Distributors  of  Advertismg  Plates  in  ibe  World 

New  York  CINCINNATI  Chicago 

REF^IRENCEIS: — Any  five  national  advertuert  you  may  think  of.  If  you  aik  them, 
.you  wil  find  that  several  of  tbem  already  know  what  Rapid's  Sarvice  means. 


Tremendous  Building 
Activity 


within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  armistice  was  signed 
the  War  Industries  Board  took  steps  to  release  private 
building  operations.  This  will  absorh  labor  from  war 
plants  and  prevent  idleness. 

Also — it  will  lead  quickly  to  the  greatest  building  con- 
struction period  America  has  ever  experienced — run- 
ning into  hundreds  of  millions. 

DEALERS  in  building  supplies  are  already  feeling  the 
impetus  in  their  business,  because  they  are  in  close 
daily  touch  with  contractors  and  builders. 

You  producers  of  any  materials  used  in  building  con- 
struction should  immediately  get  in  touch  with  these 
DEALERS  through  the  only  publication  in  America 
whose  circulation  is  100%  amongst  DEALERS. 

December  forms  close  November  30. 

Building  Supply  News 


612  Federal  Street 


Chicago 
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"Arizona  Plan"  May  Be 
Abandoned 

THE  "Arizona  plan"  has  been 
indefinitely  suspended,  fol- 
lowing a  storm  of  protest  from 
merchants  in  all  parts  of  that 
State,  By  this  plan,  which  _  was 
fostered  by  the  State  Councjl  of 
Defense,  all  retail  merchants  were 
ordered  to  mark  all  articles  of- 
fered for  sale  with  both  the  cost 
and  selling  price.  The  "cost  price" 
was  defined  as  the  cost  at  place 
of  production  plus  the  freight 
charge  to  the  place  of  sales. 

"Merchants  who  attended  a  two- 
day  conference  over  the  matter," 
says  a.  Phoenix  correspondent  of 
the  Philadelphia  "Retail  Public 
Ledger,"  "claimed  that  to  arbi- 
trarily term  the  cost  at  mill  and 
freight  the  cost  price  of  an  ar- 
ticle would  be  unfair  because  it 
ignored  the  cost  of  all  the  services 
rendered  by  the  merchant. 

"One  of  the  counter- suggestions 
was  that  a  list  of  staple  articles, 
say  100  in  number,  might  be  in- 
cluded in  the  order.  Just  how 
seriously  such  a  suggestion  is  be- 
ing considered  is  not  known.  The 
common  opinion  here,  however,  is 
that  the  matter  will  not  come  up 
again,  so  general  was  the  protest 
among  tiie  dealers. 

"During  the  course  of  the  two- 
day  discussion,  which  brought 
merchants  from  the  furthermost 
.corners  of  Arizona  to  Phoenix, 
one  of  the  moves  of  pacification 
attempted  was  a  compromise 
which  would  enable  the  State 
Council  of  Defense  to  reach  its 
object  without  so  seriously  handi- 
capping merchants.  A  committee 
of  three  from  the  council  and 
three  from  the  merchants  was 
named  and  this  joint  committee, 
after  considerable  deliberation, 
furnished  what  it  thought  a  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty. 

"The  solution,  which  has  been 
briefly  alluded  to  as  the  counter- 
suggestion  that  100  articles  be 
tagged,  was  that  such  a  list  be 
formulated  and  from  time  to 
time  the  Council  select  out  ten 
or  twenty  articles  from  the  list 
of  100  or  more  to  be  tagged  with 
cost  and  selling  prices — a  differ- 


When  Will  They  Do  It? 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
wrote  "s  August  13,  1B15:  "The 
Northwestern  Banker  Is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  being  the  first  finan- 
cial publication  in  the  United  States 
to  put  its  circulation  on  a  Itnown  basis 
by  becoming  a  member  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  and  opening 
your  booiis  to  the  A.  E.  C,  auditors. 
It  Is  hoped  that  all  the  leading  finan- 
cial publications  in  the  United  States 
will  soon  see  tlie  light  and  follow  thei 
good  example  set  by  The  Northwestern 
Banker." 

The  Norlhweslem  Banker 

Clifforij  De  Puy,  PubUsher 
Crocker  Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

V   -Ill  r 

HostedbylJOOgle 


Morning 
Record, 

Merideny 
Conn. 

has  over 

35  Per  Cent, 

More 
Circulation 

PROVED,  than  the  other 
local  paper  CLAIMS 

Record's  Sworn  NET  PAID 
six  months  endingSept.  30, 1918 

6,648 

The  Record  is  THE  ONLY 
Meriden  paper  that  is  a 
member  of  £he  Audit  Bu- 
reau of  Circulations. 
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VICTORY! 

Every  part  of  this  glorious  country  has  done  what  it  could 
to  win  this  war.  North  and  South,  East  and  West  have 
given  all  that  was  in  them  to  bring  to  such  an  end  as  our 
heart  desired.  It  has  been  done! 


NEW  ENGLAND 

gave  of  its  great  skill  in  Manufacturing.  She  stood  by  the 
forge  and  made  guns  and  cannon,  shot  and  shell.  She, stood 
by  the  loom  and  wove  the  cloth  for  the  uniforms  of  our 
soldiers  and  wove  the  blankets  to  keep  them  warm.  She 
made  the  shoes  for  the  more  than  two  million  men  whose 
martial  tread  carried  dismay  to  Berlin.  She  loaned  freely 
of  her  money  td  the  government,  and  gave  freely  to  all  vrho 
asked  in  humanity's  name.  This  is  but  a  part  of  what  New 
England  did  to  win  the  war. 

Now  she  welcomes  Peace  and  she  is  ready  to  turn  her  great 
manufactories  and  the  skill  of  her  children  back  to  the  arts 
of  Peace. 

FIFTEEN  LEADERS 

in  15  of  the  best  cities 


NEW  LONDON,  CT.,  DAY  (Evening) 
Daily  Circulation  over  11,000 — 2c  copy 
Population  30,000,  with  suburbs  60,000 

MERIDEN,  CT.,  JOURNAL 

Daily  Circulation  5,120 

Population  37,265,  -with  suburbs  50,000 

V(^ATERBURY,CT.,REPUBLICAN 

Daily  Circulation  11,083  net  paid 
Population  73.144,  witb  suburbs  100,000 

PORTLAND,  ME.,  EXPRESS 

Daily  Circulation  23,971 

Population  58,571,  with  suburbs  75,000 

BURLINGTON,  VT.,  FREE  PRESS 
A.  B.  C.  Daily  Circulation  10,268  net 
Population  22,000,  with  suburbs  40,000 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H.  ^^^^^ 

Daily  Circtilation  25,000 

Population  75,063,  with  suburbs  150,000 

FITCHBURG,  MASS.,  SENTINEL 

Daily  Circulation  6,037 

Population  39,656,  with  suburbs  150,000 

LYNN,  MASS.,  ITEM 

Daily  Circulation  13,227 

Population  89,336,  -wit))  siiburbs  100,Q0Q 


LOWELL,  MASS.  coubier-citizen 

Daily  Circulation  18,145  net 
Population  114,366,  with  suburbs  150,000 

SALEM,  MASS.,  NEWS 
Daily  Circulation  18,949  net  paid 
Population  43,697,  with  suburbs  150,000 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  UNION 

Daily  Circulation  36,623 

Population  100,000,  with  suburbs  250,000 

TAUNTON,  MASS.  g^^™ 
Daily  Circulation  5,721  net  paid  A.  B.  C. 
Population  38,000,  with  suburbs  53,000 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I.,.  TIMES 
Net  Paid  Circulation  23.116  A.  B.  C. 
Serves  territory  of  130,000 

BRIDGEPORT,  CT.  ?gST^-Ai 
Daily  Circulation  43,434  net  A.  B.  C. 
Population  150,000,  with  suburbs  220,000 

NEW  HAVEN,  CT.,  REGISTER 

Daily  Circulation  25,389 

Population  150,000,  with  suburbs  175,000 

Each  of  the  Newspapers  her* 
named  is  a  power  in  its  home  com- 
munity. 
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ent  list  of  ten  or  twenty  being 

used  every  week  or  so.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  in  this  way  the 
Council  could  keep  tab  on  profits 
without  rubbing  it  in  too  hard. 

"In  addition  to  this  suggestion 
the  merchants  volunteered  to  raise 
a  fund  of  $6,000  for  the  employ- 
ment of  a  man  of  national  stand- 
ing, a  man  who  would  in  ordinary 
times  draw  several  times  such  a 
salary,  but  who  would  be  content 
because  of  the  patriotic  nature  of 
the  work  to  serve  for  such  pay. 
This  man  would  be  kept  in  touch 
with  mercantile  conditions  and 
would  estabHsh  prices  which, 
in  his  estimation  and  the  estima- 
tion of  the  National  Industries 
Board,  would  be  fair  ^and  non- 
profiteering. 

"The  new  State  Council  of  De- 
fense would  not  accept  this  sug- 
gested compromise." 

The  merchants  finally  won  their 
point  largely  because  the  Council 
members  could  not  agree  among 
themselves  on  what  action  to  take. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting 
the  merchants  formed  a  vigorous 
State-wide  organization. 

This  Paper  Saving  Benefits 
Advertising 

A  mail-order  catalogue  cover  may 
continue  to  work  for  the  company  even 
after  the  catalogue  itself  is  discarded. 

"When  the  new  Larkin  Catalogue 
arrives,"  says  the  "Larkin  Idea."  house- 
organ  of  the  Larkin  Company  of  Buffalo, 
"remove  the  front  cover  from  the  one 
just  discarded.  It  is  always  an  at- 
tractive picture  in  pretty  colors. 

"Paste  the  sheet  smoothly  on  a  piece 
of  stout  cardboard  and  when  thoroughly 
dry,  mark  the  back  of  the  cardboard 
into  irregular  shapes  and  cut  with  a 
sharp  knife  or  shears. 

"Place  these  pieces  in  a  pretty  box 
and  give  to  the  small  girl  or  boy  for 
a  pu7zle.  They  enjoy  fitting  the 
pieces  together.  They  1  earn  many 
letter  and  figures,  and  incidentally  it 
is  one  step-  toward  a  'Larkin'  educa- 
tion." 


Shoe  Price  Restrictions  Dis- 
continued 

Maximum  shoe  prices  and  classifica- 
tions on  three  groups,  as  recently  or- 
dered by  the  War  Industries  Board, 
are  to  be  discontinued  immediately. 
The  measures  designed  to  conserve  la- 
bor and  materials  in  the  shoe  industry 
will,  however,  continue  in  force.  These 
measures  have  to  do  with  a  reduction  of 
the  number  of  styles  and  colors. 


Every  Wise  Advertiser 

that  comes  into  New  England  selects 

Portland 

Maine 

as  one  of  the  first  on  the  list  of 
cities. 

This  city  has  a  good  name  among 
foreign  advertisers,  as  Portland 
"makes  good"  f-rom  the  beginning! 

And  it  continues  to  make  good,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  great  number  of 
foreign  accounts  that  is  carried  by 
this  one  great  afternoon  daily,  The 

Evening 
Express 

The  net  circulation  of  the  Express  for 
the  past  six  months  was  26,283  paid. 

Largest  Maine  Circultaion! 

Tke  JuHus  Mathews  Special  Agency 
Boston  Neiv  York  Chicago 

The  Last  Shot 
Has  Been  Fired 
on  the  Battle  Line 

BRIDGEPORT 
CONNECTICUT 

now  turns  back  to  make  again  the 

things  that  bring  comfort  and 
pleasure  to  the  world. 

More  than  15,000  different  articles 

are  made  in  the  factories  of  this 
city.  The  markets  of  this  .world 
are  bare  of  these  things  and  await 
the  products  of  Bridgeport. 

The  Post  and  Telegram 

Largest  Connecticut  Circulation 

The  Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency 
Boston  New  York  Chicago 
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Printers'  Ink 

BtgUtered  O.  ft  PiOait  Ogki 

A   JOURNAL  FOR  ADVERTISERS  . 
Pewided  /888     Gwr*  P.  Rowell 


PkIntbks'  Ink  Publishing  Compahv 
Publishers. 

Office  ;  185  Madisok  Avbnub,  Nbw  York 
City.  Telephone  1J46-7-8-9  Murray  Hill. 
President  and  Secretary,  J.  I.  Rombb.  Vice- 
President  and  Treasurer,  K.  W.  Lawrence. 
General  Manner,  J.  M.  Hopkins.  The  ad- 
dress of  the  company  is  the  address  of  the 
ofBcers.   

Chicago  Office  :  S33  Peoples  Gas  Btiildins, 
122  South  Michigan  Boulevard,  KlRK  Taylor, 
Manager.  Telephone,  JHarrison  1706-1707. 
New  England  Office;  1  Beacon  Street,  Boston, 
Julius  Mathews,  Manager. 
Aaanta  Office:  Candler  BIdg.,  Gbo.  M. 
KoHN,  Manager. 

St.  Louis  Office:     Post  Dispatch  Building;,. 
A.  D.  McKiMMBY,  Manager. 
London  Office;  16  Regent  Street,  S.'W.,  G.  W. 
Kettle,  Manager. 

Paris  Office:  Slbis  Faubourg  Montmarire, 
Jean  H.  Fulgeras,  Manager. 

Issued  every  Thursday.  Subscription  price, 
three  dollan  a  year,  f  1.50  for  six  montlis.  Ten 
cents  a  copy. 

Foreign  Postage,  two  dollars  per  year  extra. 
Canadian  Postage,  one  dollar. 

Advertising  rates:  Page,  880;  hall  page,  S40; 
quarter  page,  £20;  one  inch,  minimum  S6.30. 
Classified  45  cents  a  line— net  Minimum  order 
>2.2S.  After  January  1, 1919 !  I^e,  VXI ;  line 
rate,  50  cents.  

John  Irving  Romrb,  Editor 

Lynm  G.  Weight,  Managing  Editor 

R.  W.  Palmer,  News  Editor 

EDITORIAL  STAFF  : 

Henry  A.  Beers,  Jr.  Bruce  Biiven 

Frank  L.  Blaiichard         John  Allen  Murphy 
Chicago  :  G.  A.  Nichols 
London :  Thomas  Russell 

New  York,  November  21,  1918 


The  Recently  on 

Advertisinse  strength  of 

Aaverttsing    ^^^^^  develop- 

Of  corn  ments  and  be- 
cause of  the  maturity  of  a  yield 
that  approaches  three  billion  bush- 
els, the  market  price  of  corn  broke 
several  cents  a  bushel.  While  there 
is  nothing  sensational  in  this,  the 
incident  suggests  an  advertising 
possibility  that  should  not  escape 
our. notice. 

CoTrn  should  be  known  as  the 
patron  cereal  of  the  advertising 
profession.  It  is  a  most  prolific 
source  of  advertised  products. 
Both  the  ear  and  the  stalk  are 
used  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The 
stalk  contributes  fodder,  paper, 
cellulose,  packing  and,  perhaps, 
other  things.     Even  the  cob  is 


used  for  fuel  and  for  pipes.  The 
husks  go  into  mattresses.  But 
when  we  come  to  the  grain  there 
is  a  profusion  of  products,  derived 
either  directly  or  indirectly  from 
it.  There  is,  for  example,  break- 
fast food,  starch,  dextrine,  meal, 
stock  food,  coolang  oil,  glucose, 
alcohol,  s.oap,  paint,  etc. 

With  such  an  array  of  prod- 
ucts to  its  credit,  it  is  easy,  to 
see  that  corn  has  been  a  pretty 
generous  feeder  of  advertising. 
And  it  has  not  yet  exhausted  its 
possibilities.  There  are  some 
corn  products  that  have  not  been 
sufficiently  advertised.  Take  corn 
meal,  for  instance.  This  delec- 
table food  is  not  appreciated  as 
much  as  it  deserves.  In  some 
sections  of  the  country,  corn  muf- 
fins, johnny  cake  and  hasty  pud- 
ding are  used  generously,  but  in 
other  sections  they  are  too  in- 
frequently served.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  in  our  large  cities. 

Though  advertising  of  the  die- 
tetic merits  of  corn  meal  is  need- 
ed at  home.  It  is  even  more  need- 
ed abroad.  Corn  is  an  American 
product.  It  is  practically  un- 
known in  some  other  parts  of  the 
world.  In  many  countries  it  is 
regarded  only  as  a  stock  food. 
Europeans  are  beginning  to  ap- 
preciate its  value  as  a  human  food, 
but  thus  far  they  use  compara- 
tively little  of  it  in  this  way.  If 
we  are  looking  for  a  typical 
American  product  to  advertise 
abroad,  corn  should  furnish  one 
opportunity. 

And  now  that  the  Food  Admin- 
istration is  magnanimously  plan- 
ning to  feed  enemy  countries,  it 
would  be  a  good  plan  to  use  corn 
for  this  purpose.  Wheat  cannot 
be  spared.  Corn  will  do  just  as 
well,  and  besides,  we  have  a  sur- 
plus of  it  to  dispose  of.  Distrib- 
uting it  in  this  way  will  introduce 
it  to  many  millions  of  persons 
who  hereto  fore  may  have  known 
nothing  of  its  wholesomeness. 

Emphasis  rriust  be  placed  on  the 
food  value  of' corn  for  more  than 
one  reason.  ".  For  one  thing  it 
will  take  the  strain  oif  wheat. 
The  amouht-of  wheat  that  the 
world  can  rai^e  ippearS  to  be 
definitely  limited. .,  On  the  other 
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hand,  we  are  just  beginning  to 
find  out  how  to  raise  corn.  Bet- 
ter methods  of  seed  selection  are 
greatly  increasing  production  and 
the  climatic  belt  in  which  the 
cereal  ran  be  raised  is  constantly 
being  widened.  Corn  farming  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  sure  road  to 
prosperity.  Three  billion  bushels 
is  a  lot  of  corn,  but  if  the  tend- 
ency toward  the  production  of 
this  wonderful  cereal  continues  in 
its  present  unmistakable  direction 
even  this  huge  figure  will  some 
day  be  surpassed. 

A  market  must  be  found  for 
this  gigantic  production.  There 
is  no  better  way  to  find  it  than  by 
the  steady,  perhaps  world-wide 
advertising  of  the  many  uses  of 
the  great  American  cereal. 

N,Y,Bankers  Probably  most 
u  „  cr^^^     rea'ders  of  Print- 

Have  Some- 

thing  to  ber  the  estimable 
Advertise  lady  who,  when 
notified  by  her  bank  that  her  ac- 
count- was  overdrawn,  replied 
tartly  that  i£  they  didn't  stop 
acting  so  nasty  about  it  she  would 
draw  out  her  overdraft  and  de- 
posit it  in  some  other  bank ! 

Nowadays-  this  heroine  of  mod- 
ern business  would  have  a  very 
gloomy  outlook  in  New  York 
State,  which  recently  put  into  ef- 
fect (September  1)  a  new  law 
with  most  unpleasant  teeth  in  it 
for  the  bank  depositor  who  blithe- 
ly writes  checks  in  the  same  spirit 
in  which  Mr.  William  Hohen- 
zollern,  late  of  Berlin,  used  to 
sign  treaties. 

.  The  new  statute  amends  the 
penal  law  by  providing  that  any- 
body who  writes  a  check,  draft  or 
other  order  for  payment  of  money 
knowing  that  he  has  not  suffi- 
cient funds  in  the  bank  to  meet  it 
is  guilty  of  attempted  larceny; 
and  if  he  secures  money  or  prop- 
erty by  so  doing,  he  is  guilty  of 
larceny  and  punishable  accord- 
ingly. The  teeth  in  the  statute 
are  contained  in  a  clause  *  pro- 
viding that  the  mere  act  of  draw- 
ing such  a  check  or  draft  or  or- 
der is  to  be  regarded  as  prima 
facie  evidence  of  intent  to  de- 
fraud, and  of  the  drawer's'  knowl- 


edge that  his  funds  were  insuf- 
ficient. His  only  escape  from 
prosecution  thereafter  is  to  pay 
to  the  drawee  within  ten  days  the 
entire  amount,  plus  interest  and 
protest  fees. 

Drastic  as  this  new  law  is. 
every  honest  business  man  will 
welcome  it.  Similar  laws  in  other 
States  have  in  the  past  found  the 
word  "knowingly"  a  fatal  stum- 
bling block,  as  has  sometimes  been 
the  case  with  "honest  advertising" 
laws  which  depart  from  the 
Printers'  Ink  Model  Statute  by 
the  insertion  of  the  same  word. 
From  now  on  in  New  York  it 
is  "up  to"  the  bank  depositor  to 
mind  his  p's  and  q's  if  he  doesn't 
want  to  be  haled  into  court. 

In  fairness  to  the  public,  how- 
ever, it  seems  to  Printers'  Ink 
that  there  is  an  obligation  upon 
the  banks  in  connection  with  the 
new  law.  Thousands  of  persons 
overdraw  their  accounts  every 
year  through  inadvertence,  errors 
in  adding  up  their  check  stubs, 
etc.  It  behooves  them  now  to  be 
more  careful,  and  undoubtedly 
they  will  when  they  know  of  the 
altered  condition,  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  not  one  member  of 
the  general  public  in  a  hundred 
has  ever  heard  of  the  law.  Sev- 
enty-five days  after  the  law  went 
into  effect,  Printers'  Ink  asked 
nine  representative  business  men 
about  it;  and  not  one  of  them 
knew  it  existed*. 

The  bankers  of  New  York 
State  and  city  know  a  great  deal 
more  about  advertising  than  thej) 
did  before  the  Liberty  Loans, 
Why  should  they  not  join  hands 
in  a  modest  camiiaign  of  educa- 
tional advertising,  explaining  to 
the  check-writing  public  why  we 
must  be  more  careful  now  not  to 
draw  an  n.  s.  f.  check  than  ever 
before? 

The  contributions  from  the  va- 
rious banks  (based  on  the  amount 

of  deposits)  would  need  to  be 
only  very  small.  Or  possibly  the 
American  Bankers'  Association, 
which  has  a  total  annual  income 
of  several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  a  handsome  surplus  in 
its  treasury,  could  help,  through 
its  New  York  chapter:.     •  , 

HostedbyCjOOgle 
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It  is  expensive,  and  a  nuisance, 
to  prepare  and  present  evidence 
in  a  mass  of  trifling  larceny  cases ; 
we  believe  that  intelligent  advertis- 
ing efforts  could  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  such  cases  to  a  consider- 
able degree. 

A  Ream'      A  development 
straction  Ad-  ^^.at  we  should 
witness  soon  af- 

vertisittg  the  con- 

Opportunity  elusion  of  peace 
is'  a  growth  of  advertising  to  in- 
fluence public  sentiment  in  behalf 
of  projects  that  should  be  under- 
taken by  the  State  or  municipality. 

Government  derives  its  power 
from  the  people.  That  explains 
why  in  normal  times  Governments 
are  slow  to  undertake  many  things 
which  obviously  they  should  do. 
Civic  consciousness  is  not'  keenly 
developed  in  the  average  person. 
At  any  rate  it  is  sluggish,  and  it 
requires  great  effort  to  arouse  it. 
Naturally  the  Government  can- 
not push  ahead  vigorously  with  a 
project  until  a  strong  popular  sen- 
timent is  back  of  it. 

The  war  has  furnished  us  with 
a  glowing  object  lesson  in  how 
the  Government  can  do  things 
when  the  people  are  aroused.  The 
lesson  should  not  be  forgotten  in 
our  reconstruction  merchandising. 
Advertising  can  be  used  to  flame 
up  strong  favor  for  peace  projects 
just  as  it  enkindled  white-heat  pa- 
triotic emotion  during  the  war. 

There  is,  for  example,  the  move- 
ment to  get  the  returned  soldier 
back  on  the  soil.  This  is  an  en- 
terprise that  demands  stout  Gov- 
ernment backing,  but  if  it  is  to 
succeed  at  it  the'  people  must  be- 
lieve in  the  advisability  of  the 
plan.  Above  all  the  soldier,  him- 
self, must  have  a  desire  to  follow 
farming  as  a  career.  He  cannot 
be  driven  unwillingly  into  the 
work.  There  is  a  chance  here  for 
the  advertisers  of  stump  pullers, 
dynamite,  tractors,  ditch  diggers 
and  other  farm  equipment  to  cre- 
ate public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
the  whole  project. 

One  of  the  great  needs  of  our 
cities  and  towns  is  public  comfort 
stetions.  The  necessity  for  these 
has-been  felt  for  years,  but  our 


municipalities  have  been  slow  in 
establishing  them,  simply  because- 
the  popular  voice  for  them  was 
not  loud  enough.  However,  if 
the  manufacturers  of  plumbing 
fixtures  were  to  advertise  the  so- 
cial value  of  these  stations,  '  it 
wouldn't  be  long  before  city  au- 
thorities would  begin  hearing 
from  the  people  so  emphatically 
that  action  would  quickly  be  taken. 

Then  there  is  the  playground 
movement.  ■  Here  is  a  most 
worthy  cause  that  has  not  made 
the  headway  it  deserves.  There  is 
the  same  old  reason — public 
apathy.  The  makers  of  play- 
ground devices  are  the  ones  that 
should  keep  the  advantages  of  this 
movement  before  the  people.  The 
same  could  be  said  for  vacant  lot 
improvement.  The  seed  and 
nursery  people  could  give  an  im- 
petus to  this  commendable  plan 
for  beautifying  our  cities  if  they 
agitated  the  question  in  their  ad- 
vertisements and  catalogues.  Thus 
could  be  mentioned  any  number  of 
public  enterprises  that  could  be 
sinylarly  influenced. 

The  public  acts  or  demands 
that  its  elected  officials  act  as  soon 
as  it  is  thoroughly  sold  on  an 
idea.  Don't  blame  the  Govern- 
ment for  its  supposed  lethargy. 
The  fault  lies  with  the  people. 
Lobbying  to  get  an  idea  or  a 
project  accepted  by  legislators  is 
futile.  Tell  your  story  to  the  peo- 
ple and  when  they  believe  you, 
they  will  do  the  lobbying  them- 
selves. 


Northcliffe  Resigns  Propaganda 

Post 

Lord  Northcliffe,  Director  of  Prop_a- 
ganda  in  Enemy  Countries  for  the  Brit- 
ish Ministry  of  Information,  resigned 
his  post  on  the  Wednesday  following  the ' 
signing  of  the  armistice  with  Germany. 

Lord  Beaverbrook,  formerly  in  com- 
plete charge  of  the  British  propaganda 
machinery,  holding  the  ex  ofiicio  tide 
of  Minister  of  Information,  is  now  in 
Canada.  He  recently  resigned  because 
of  ill-health. 


Kuhlen  with  Morgan  Doors 

S.  G.  Kuhlen,  formerly  in  the  copy 
department  at  Klau-Van  Pieteraom-Dun- 
lap.  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  is  now  advertis- 
ing manager  of  the  Morgan  Sash  & 
Door  Company,  Chicago. 
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•LIFE- 


A  new  rate  card  on 
LIFE  dated  November 
20th  is  now  in  effect 

The  lowest  rate  per 
line  per  thousand  in 
LIFE'S  career. 

The  highest  circula- 
tion in  LIFE'S  career. 

Now  in  excess  of 
180,000  net  per  issue  and 
growing. 

Watch  LIFE— it's  a 
"rising  market"  buy. 

Gee.  Bee.  Are. 

LIFE'S-  Advertising  Manager,  31st  St,  West,  No.  17,  New  York 
B.  F.  Provandie,  Western  Mgr,  Marquette  Bldg.,  1537,  Oiicago 
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OMEHOW  or  another  adver 
tisers  have  usually  asausned 
It  when  the  product  is  shown  iti 

adverlisoment  it  must  b^e  spJc 
1  span  and  all  dressed  up  in  Us 
tt  go-to-meeting  togs.  There 
ist  not  be.  a  blemish  on  ks  fair 

(  is  a  question,  however, 
elher  or  not  the  new  product 
viy&  makes  the  mo$t  effective 


stfatton.  Sometiines  ihc  [>rod'* 
that  has  stood  hard  usage 
li  nt  sli  'vvs  plainly  the  scars 

li;!ttle  makes  a  much  more  tell- 
:il'peal.    Anyway,  the  ScllOol- 

ittr  h-A-.  come  fo  this  conclu* 

]  after  musing  over  one  nf 
i":,-.r.,)Tr*>-,.-    xiwA    V-  i.i. 


rruikes  3  much  mora  doiitient  i 
peal  than  could  a  new  tire  tl 
had  just  come  from  the  factor; 

There  is  a  history  back  of  d 
old  tire.  What  it  will  do  i$  r 
problematical.  It  is  definite 
known.  The  story  is  there  f 
anyone  to  read.  It  tells  a  U 
oi  long  and  hard  usage  and 
satisfactory  service  rendered.  T 
new  tire  holds  out  big  proraisi 
but  it  is  not  so  int* 
e$ting  because  it  j 
mains  to  be  seen  wt 
it  will  actually  t 
Positive  accomplu 
menl  makes  convil 
ing  i^py. 

•  *  * 

Illustrating  a  pro 
lie!  that  has  stoo^I 
under  severe  .usage 
of  course,  not  a  iw 
idea.  Il  hii^  l>een  t 
peatedly  usc^J.  Advt 
lisers  have  shoil 
shoes  that  have  se 
service  on  all  the  bj 
tiefroiit*^.  Conipo: 
lion  Soles  have  be' 
illustrated  after  ha 
ing  trodden  huzidre 
of  har<I  miles.  For 
long  time  one  of  li 
pine  a.'^sociations  pi 
tured  in  its  adverti 
ing  a  New  Eng]a! 
house  that  had  sio^ 
the  ravages  oi  » 
weather  for  more  th; 
200  years.  Thouj 
mute,  it  offered  mc 
convincing  testimoi 
«s  to  the  durability  of  pine. 

.And  thus  has  this  idea  b& 
used.  Of  course  it  has  decide 
limitations.  It  is  only  in  exce: 
tional  cases  ithat>4^Co1d  produ 
makes  a  fitting  illustration.  The 
nin?;t  be  some  news  interest  a 


Raised  While  Lelterc  That 
Make  You  Stop  and  Think 

LooV  at  thn  Plexlume  Ople&  5i|n  in  Uw  piotart— «  ipot- 
to  bit  the  frye.  tbnt'i  what  it  is.  Ii  startdi  outlikea  police- 
msD'ft  bund.    You  may  ooi  need  the  &crvice>  oE  the  pUe« 
it  proolsimit  bul  you  cOOMt  oyertaak  that  tiin. 
Don*l  you  see  how  *n  Oples  »i(o  before  your  braneb  or 
youf  dealer*'  door  will  make  thorn  itop         litink— tb« 
tEoDMiuia  who  are  paenni  every  hour?  You  can  reaeb  Iham 
at  a  east  of  only  a  law  o«ncs  par  day.  Where  eUe  ean  yoa 
faid  VQQb  adverdaiilC  it  aoythioi  like  the  price  ? 
Day  and  nilht  that  Plevlume  Ople*  li^a  will  tell  your 
■tdry.   In  the  daytime  aaow  white  tetters  ol  raided  ^laet 
on  a  derV  baokfround.    At  oitbt  lolid  retted  letten  of 
U^hx,  a  «tron^,  uobroken  oiftliite  to  each  ehnraoter.  No 
other  MiAfi  can  jlve  you  the  same  conibiniitina  ol  day  and 
ni^t  effeati. 

have  publiahed  e  Hltle  booklet  about  Flcxlutne  Opt«x 
fttgaa.  U  19  called  "Tweaiy  Four  Houn  h  Day  '  and  it  ii 
yotiri  for  the  aikiD^. 

We  would  alao  Uke  ta^n^  you  aaketch  ehowinU  in  detail 
how  your  utfo  will  IbikiU  Juic  give  ut  e  rou<b  idea  ol  your 
needi. 


Itie  rleuume  oign  Lo.,  i4fii^Ki*ofmsi.,Ba9ki«,N.Y. 

Bleotrio  FroduiMi  Ovri^ ,        T  le  i  lume  Sitf n  Co . ,  U mued 
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Est.  1873. 


CHICAGO.  ILL. 


National  In  clrcnlation  and  editorial 
policy,  Weefcly  marSeta  through  paid 
oorrespoD dents;  largest  circulation  in 
lumber  field;  distinctive  retail  feat- 
are  "Bealm  of  the  Betaller"  written 
from  the  field.  AdT.  rates  on  request. 


THE  HOTEL  BULLETIN 

A  monthly  hotel  magazine  ^th 
a  national  (Hstribution. 
Purchasing  power  of  readers  is 

many  millions. 

Beat  producer  in  the  hotel  field. 

Agency  business  solicited. 

BEK.  F.  BBANHAH,  Editoi 
951-967  Insurance  Exch.,  Obicago 


Office  Appliances 

The  one  journal  whlidi  cavers  the  field  of  office 
equipment.  Two  hundred-  twentr-fl?e  manufac- 
turers making  oae  of  wary  Issue.  Send  ten 
cents  tor  sample  coot.  The  KoremmeDt  dMK 
not  permit  us  to  am6  it  free. 

THE  OFFIOE  APPLIANCE  OOHPAITY 

417  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Ohloi^o 


PuUiehed  in  the  Interest  of  PreOaeen,  Rtfintn 

and  MarketBrs  ot  Petrolam  Produett 
Carries  In  exceu  of  100%  mora  advsrtitfng 

than  any  other  publttation  In  Its  HM 
80  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chlc^ro 

DOMESTIC 

ENGINEERING 

A  weekly  piAEcatloa.read  by  the  progrenive 

Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractors 

Uveit  in  the  field.    Member  A.  B.  C. 
OLD  COLONY  BUILDING,  CHICAGO. 
NEW  YORK  OFFICEt  200  FIFTH  AVE. 

^^iNllpjjii[iJi[iHiNiirilirlHirl]iliJitiJ  rjiinuir  rjiLiirli  l  NlliJiiliiiiliiirNiriiiNiinniJiiii^ 
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CHARLES  FRANCIS 
PRESS  is  especially 
equipped  to  handle 
and  expedite  orders  for 
hl£h  grade  PRINTING 
Servfo^— the  best 


PIUHTINI)  ORAP'C!)  UOILSIKG 
McUhAM.,  33rd  tirSit),  Sib. 

HEW  YQHK 


|G 

1  u  HOUSE  ORGANS 


uct  for  illustrative  purposes  rec- 
ommends itself  in  a  special  way 
Anybody  or  anything,  whether 
man  or  product,  that  can  exhibit 
the  horny  hand  of  toil,  a  sign  of 
good  service  faithfully  given,  ap- 
peals to  the  public.  People  now 
are  not  so  interested  in  looks  as 
they  are  in  service,  in  hard  pan 
accomplishment. 

*   ♦  '* 

There  is  a  tendency  among 
modern  advertising  men,  particu- 
larly the  younger  set,  to  look  so 
closely  at  the  technique,  the  laws 
and  the  rules  that  they  cannot 
see  the  spirit  of  the  thing.  Ad- 
vertising writers  suffer  greatly 
from  this  affliction. 

An  amusing  illustration  was 
given  to  the  Schoolmaster  recent- 
ly. Speaking  on  this  subject  an 
advertising  man  said: 

"Telling  a  man  how  to  write 
advertising  is  like  telling  a  man 
how  to  run  a  race.  We  assume 
that  the  .one  man  can  run  and  the 
other  can  write, 

"Weill  You  can  go  into  the 
history  of  running  from  the  time 
Adam  was  chased  from  the  Gar- 
den to  the  sudden  and  swift  de- 
parture o£  the  Bochc  from  St. 
Mihiel.  You  can  take  physiology 
and  anatomy  and  show  the  runner 
how  the  impulse  of  the  brain  is 
carried  through  the  nerves  to  the 
limbs.  You  can  explain  the  con- 
traction and  expansion  of  mus- 
cles, the  bone  structure  of  the 
leg  with  particular  reference  to 
the  knee  hinge;  the  circulation 
of  the  blood ;  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  the  respiratory  organs 
and  their  direct  influence  on  run- 
ning. The  psychology  of  the 
contest  can  be  investigated  with 
all  its  ramifications.  You  can 
dwell  on  the  prize  and  the  glory 
and  honor  of  success.  You  can 
picture  the  ignominy  of  failure. 
The  laws  of  motion  and  gravi- 
tation; the  effect  of  air  pressure 
on  an  object  passing  through  it; 
inertia  and  how  to  overcome  it 
can  be  discussed.  Then  the  ac- 
tual method  of  running,  the  start, 
the  first  quarter,  etc.,  can  be  stud- 
ied with  a  life  hMtory  of  each 
competitor  at.  hand  for  guidance, 
until  the  whole  proposition  has 
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'There  is  another  way  lo  tell 
:  runner  how  to  win  the  race, 
tike  th«  deiice  and  get  there 

'Some  of  our  advertisini?  men 
:  as  if  they  had  been  nii:r:-il  liy 
s  first  method.  They  are  so 
sessed  by  the  style  of  the  illus- 
lUon  and  its  relation  to  itself; 
J  differential  effects  on  the  hu- 
Lii  eye  of  Goudy  t>'pe  and  Chel- 
iham  bold  face ;  the  tVpe  fDasses 
d  weight  com  pared  w  ith  and 
ntrasted  to  the  white  space ; 
:  laws,  rules  and  regulations  of 
phonious  English  with  special 
oidance  of  split  infinitives  and 
?  singular  verb  sn  the  subjunc- 
c  mood  and  a  careful  use  of 
:jice  approved  diction  decorat- 
by  the  flowers  of  speech  sweet- 
swuHR  into  silvery  sounding 
iteration — -ind  all  the  rest  of  it 
'The  others,  and  they  are  too 
know  what  Uiey  are  writing 
mi  and  go  fiimple»tstraJght- 
:  way  to  the  point  They  feel 
lat  they  are  to  write  and  write 
actly  how  they  feel  And 
■angely  enotigh,  an  analysis  will 
Qw  that  the  man  who  won  the 
:e  and  the  man  who  wroie  good 
vertising  practically  have  fol- 
ved  all  the  laws,  ndeB  and  r^- 
ilions." 


7?re  GAS  REOOR] 

THE  QkS  HAN'S  NEWSPAPEIt -SEMI-MONTI 
CHICAGO 

New  T«l  Oftot;  $1  E.  414  St    TtL  Hanr  M I 

CANADA'S  AdvMttri  ng  Jouu 


A  hl(t)  clmii  and  htihly  lPt«r*Htn8  laaa* 
iWUlM  for  lU  intmtUd  ta  «4¥«rtlilni  pi 
i55l  twwuny  10  tlu  CuMdEu  Md.  II 


7114  Furotlurc  MenilMtil»  Tndt 
Jodtv^l  liM  •  ttiucli  lanrw  pnraa 
p«ld  drcobitioB  Mtooa'  rvlad 
fumiturft  d«Al«n  lliwi  «ay  Dtfaer 
ilura  nii«iina«4 
■  Wwfctft-   5«b.|irict,  D«  iMf. 

(RE  MEKCBAjrrS 
»B  JOURNAI. 

iin».  Nvw  Y«Ht.  Chlm« 


JAPAN: 


A  UnJ  rtf  yait  we«lth.  fifth  in  popuUtien  omonR  the  nations  of"  tHe  world — «,  l&nd  hvt 
fcccnilv  !>r!:«n  from  the  sliunbcri  Of  oricnEa.1  b4i'bajism  to  takft  cn  ihe  &ajb  of  modem  civiltfiv 
(ion.   M«rquu  Okuiiu  lippctb  to  AAMTick  10  Mp  JAPAN  b«knce  lu  ireniendous  cxpom. 

The  ihoncK  ro«d  to  dw  ■pcndinc  power  ef  JAPAN  a  mAvmmng  in  bir  local  imws- 
pvws  *Ad  f«irtall<  Oar  hfinch  ofea  nt  Tcityo  fWBitt  <f  IllifligMrt  wawl  ndwIMiM 
throu^hcRtt  mc  Oriom. 

cJ.  Roi!)Ain>  Kay  Go. 

International  Advertising  Agenu,  Comvav  BuiUina,  Chcago 

IS  Em  4 1«  Street.  N«w  York.  U.  S.  A>      AnociMe  Houw  :  John  H«id«* C». 
BilMWi  Aim.  Sydney, Tokyo,  Ckpie  Tdvw  (En.  ISM),  London. 


y^our  Canadian  Advertising  Agent 
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A  Broad  Viewpoint 

and  Large  Capacity  in 

— Advertising 
—Research 
— Promotion 

IN  any  of  these  fields,  I  believe  I  have 
the  training,  capacity  and  practical 
knowledge  to  render  an  advertiser, 
medium  or  agency  an  important  service 
especially  at  this  time,  when  a  broad 
viewpoint  and  intensive  knowledge  of 
marketing  facts  and  research  methods, 
and  the  ability  to  combine  these  two  in 
planning  policies  to  meet  changing  con- 
ditions, arc  such  valuable  assets; 

I HAVE  had  broad  experience  in  ad- 
vertising, research  and  statistical 
work;  have  assisted  big  executives; 
have  conducted  investigations;  liave  ed- 
ited a  house-organ;  have  contributed  to 
"Printers'  Ink"  and  to  the  "American 
Statistical  Association  Quarterly"— in 
short,  I  am  well  able  to  furnish  brains 
and  initiative  in  taking  care  of  a  really 
big  job.  ■ 

«L.  T.,"  Box  229, 
Care  of  Printers'  Ink 


SALES-ADVERTISING  MAN 
WANTS  POSITION 

Producer,  with  5  years'  agency  experience  in 
nationai,  farm  and  trade  paper  adverttsing — 
9  years    salesman— married,  wants  poaltton: 

— as. publishers'  representative 

— as  advertising  manager 

—or  salBsmanager  for  small  growlntt  con- 
cern ntiere  Bdvertlsing  and  selling  Is  a 
one-man  job 

— or  in  ag^i^  field. 
Cenviiiclngi  evidence  grladly  submitted. 
"S.  A.,"  Box  227,  care  Printers'  Inh. 

■ ■ ■ ■ 


BOURGES  SERVICE 

SUPERVISION  OF 

ENGRAVING  AND  PRINTING 

FLWIRON  BUILDING  NEW  VORK  CITY 


DAV 

ORAMiRCV 


NIGHT 
AUOOBON 
9569  -3120 


Personal  and  Emergencij  Service 
of  special  vahie  to  cndr(^iawn  users 
qfJViw  HdrK  Publications. 


Power  .  Company    Goes  Far 
Afield  for  Business 

"No  Hydro  Power  Shortage  in  Mon- 
treal" is  the  heading  of  a. newspaper  ad- 
vertisement of  tlie  Montreal  Light,  Heat 
&  Power,  Consolidated,  wiiich.  urges 
Toronto  and  Ontario  manufacturers  to 
remove  to  the  Quebec  metropolis  and 
avoid  power  shortage.  Other  induce- 
ments that  Montreal  offers  are  men- 
tioned in  the  copy — head  of  ocean  navi- 
gation, base  of  inland  waterways,  large 
labor  market,  etc. 


Salada  Advertising  in  Canada 

Advertising  of  Salada  tea  in  Canada 
will  continue  to  be  placed  from  the 
main  office  in  Toronto.  The  company's 
advertising  in  the  United  States  is  now 
directed  from  Boston,  as  announced  in 
the  November  7  Printers'  Ink. 


EfNyON  LITHOM 

/PECIALIXING  IN  WINDOW 
PUTLAV  APVERTiymC/ 


PRINTERS  That 
Are  RELIABLE 


Foreign  Language 
Work  Our  Specialty 
True  and  Accurate  Transiatioiis 


National  Printing  &  Publishing  Co. 

2100  Blue  bland  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
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/  Want  a 

SALES  MANAGER 

▼ 

T  WAINT  a  man  who  will 
not  permit  those  under 
him  to  question  his  au- 
thority and  knows  enough 
not  to  question  mine. 

He  must  know  the  theory 
of  selling  and  have  too 
much  sense  and  experience 
to  depend  on  it. 

The  job  is  already  a  big 
one  and  worthy  of  any 
man's  supreme  effort. 

Address,  with  full  par- 
ticulars, "T.  A.,"  Box  228, 
care  Printers'  Ink. 
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Classified  Advertisements 


HEXP  WANTED 


A  POPULAR  semi-technical  monthly 
magazine  wants  a  firsl-class  solicitor 
for  New  England  Territory.  Give  ex. 
perience  and  salary  wanted.  Box  S91, 
care  of  Printers'  Ink.  ' 

WORLD'S  FASTEST  SELLING  AUTO 
A00ES60BY! 

STATE  DISTRIBUTORS  WANTED. 
G.  L.  W.  SPRING  OILER  CO.,  SAN 
DIEGO.  CALIFORNIA. 

We  have  a  good  opening  for  successful 
Solicitor  on  a  Semi-technicaJ  monthly 
magazine.  Territory  New  York  and 
vicinity.  Give  reference  and  salary  ex- 
pected.  Box  892,  care  of  Printers'  Ink. 

■WANTED 

Man  experienced  in  Correspondence, 
Advertising  and  selling  Drug  Trade, 
Physicians  and  Hospitals,  to  sell 
high  class  ethical  medicinal  prepara- 
tions. Must  be  an  energetic,  thor- 
ough business  getter.  State  age, 
experience,  reference,  salary  asked. 
Box  880,  care  of  Printers'  Ink. 

AN  TrNUSUAL  OPPOBTUNITY 

A  weekly  trade  paper,  establisbed  nearly 
SO^years,  in  high-class  line,  wants  adver- 
tising salesman  of  character  and  initia- 
tive. To  man  whose  capacity  matches 
expectations  an  interest  may  be  trans- 
ferred on  attractive  terms.  Good  open- 
ing for  right  man.  Residence  either 
New  York  or  Chicago.    Address:  Box 

889,  care  of  Printers'  Ink-  

A  keen,  forward-looking  man  who  has 
had  experience  in  sales  promotion  and 
trade  follow-up  work  is  wanted  by  a 
very  large  New  York  Hosiery  Concern. 
He  must  have  already  proved  his  ability 
to  sell  in  person  as  well  as  by  mail. 
Knowledge  of  Dry  Goods  Jobbing  Trade 
preferred,  but  not  absolutely  necessary. 
A  job  of  big  possibilities  with  good  sal- 
ary to  start,  awaits  the  right  man. 
Write,  giving  full  particulars,  which 
will  be  considered  confidential,  to  Box 
895,  care  of  Printers'  Ink. 


Copywriter 

Tbere  is  an  tmusnal  opportsitity  for 
an  sxperlenoed  copy  vriter  In  tlie 
Promotion  Dcrpartment  of  UoColl's 
lUguina.  Tbe  reanliltes  are  a 
knoirledga  of  laTonls  and  typAa,  and 
the  ability  to  write  clear  out  copy, 
Apply  by  letter  only,  stating  age,  ex- 
perience, and  present  salary. 

McCALL'S  Magazine 

836-280  West  37th  Street,  New.  York 


An  experienced  and  successful  Solicitor 
wanted  for  .a  first-clas5  Semi-technical 
monthly  magazine  to  cover  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Washington,  etc.  State  salary 
required.    Box  893,  care  Printers'  Ink. 

WANTED 

One  or  two  first-dass  hardware  and 
automobile  accessory  catalog  com- 
pilers. Permanent  portion  for  ex- 
perienced men.  Address  Box  88J, 
care  of  Printers'  Ink. 

WANTED  by  -Hudson  Street  grocery 
brokerage  house.  Christian  young  man, 
thoroughly  competent  to  act  as  account- 
ant, bookkeeper  and  assistant  office  man- 
ager. Good  position  for  right  man.  Reply 
in  detail  as  to  qualifications  and  give  ref- 
erences and  salary  expected.  Box  883, 
care  of  Printers'  Ink.  

Experienced  circulation  salesman  wanted, 
capable  of  taking  charge  of  entirt  circu- 
lation sales  staff  for  the  largest  general 
magazine  and  farm  paper  in  Canada. 
Both  publications  are  leaders  and  favor- 
ably regarded.  Applicants  must  have 
had  experience  in  managing  salesmen 
and  getting  results.  Experience  in  build- 
ing up  a  staff  of  local  agents  and  get- 
ting results  will  be  considered  useful. 
Give  full  particulars  as  to  experience, 
references,  etc.,  in  first  letter.  The  Mac- 
lean Publishing  Company,  Limited,  143 
University  Avenue,  Toronto.  Ont. 

HISCELLANEOirS 


OCEAN  TO  OCEAN 


ASSOCIATE  &  PARTNEB  WANTED 

A  publisher  who  is  interested  in  one  or 
more  trade  publications,  wants  partner 
who  can  share  equally  with  him  in  the 
financing  and  management.  An  active 
working  executive  preferred,  having  capi- 
tal of  $15,000  to  $20,000  to  invest.  Box 
887,  Printers'  Ink.  ■ 

SELLING  AID  CUTS  insure  better 
returns  —  high-class  artwork  ai 
costoi plates  only.  AUractivp.dig- 
y  nified  illosiratioos  for  puuing  more 
<  ,pull  ia  fiDUse orgaas, sales  buUelins, 
'  eioeertalks,  enctosures,  folders,  let- 
ters, postcards,  circulars,  dealer  helps.  Send  25c 
today  for  cot  book  and  tkir^'tmo  free  plans  for 
miing  eutt  —  rebated  oh  first  order. 
Selling  Aid,  634  Sherman  St.,  (Jhlcago 

For  Sale 

at  a  sacrifice — 20  Mergenthaler  Lino- 
types— model  one.  Used  by  the  Chicago 
Herald  until  its  recent  merger  with 
the  Examiner.  Will  set  5  to  11  -pt. 
Good  working  condition.  $500  each. 
Early  buyers  get  choice.  FANTUS 
BROTHERS,  525  South  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago. 
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Printograph  For  Sale 

Completely  equipped  motor  driven  mul- 
tiple letter  duplicator,  includes  full  fonts 
type,  typesetting  machine,  address-plate 
typesetter,  good  working  condition.  Box 
882,  care  of  Printers'  Ink. 


(fa Sheet  Posts  R.* 


Stanfllsh -Barnes  CoP 


WANTED 
An  Agency 

I  wish  to  buy  out- 
right or  into  a 
small  advertising 
agency.  Will  con- 
sider employing 
present  owner  and 
staff. 

"A.  B."  Box  901 
care  of  Printers'  Ink 


 POSITIONS  WAMTED  

Young  technical  man,  experienced  in  ad- 
vertising, selling  and  promotion  work  in 
steel  products  in  New  York  district, 
looking  for  new  connection.  Salary  $3600 
a  year.    Box  888,  Printers'  Ink. 

EXP.  ADV.  MGR.  (Married) 

Al  Re^  Address  Box  885,  Printers'  Ink 

Sales  Promotion  and  Advertising  Man, 
successfully  selling  by  mail  until  out- 
put ceased  through  shortage  of  material, 
seeks  reliable  mail  order  connection. 
Three  years'  experience  writing  sales 
letters,  mailing  pieces,  booklets  and  copy 
that  actually  sold.  Well  educated,  be- 
sides leading  sales  letter  course  and  I. 
C.  S.  advertising  training.  Age  25. 
Married.  Chicago  preferred.  Address: 
Box  894,  Printers'  Ink,  833  Peoples  Gas 
Building,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


THOEOTTG-HLT  EXPEEIEHCED 

in  every  branch  agency  work,  I  want 
to  connect  with  good  agency  whei^  a 
capable  executive  is  needed.  Box  884, 
care  of  Printers'  Ink. 


Successful  Advertising  Service  Man- 
ager— who  is  more  than  a  copy  ■writer 
and  layout  man,  a  real  merchandiser — 
now    employed,    desires    larger  field. 

Box  900,  care  of  Printers'  Ink.  

Advertising-sales-mail  order  man,  Ex- 
perienced manager,  salesman,  corre- 
spondent, investigator,  copy  man  and^ 
executive.  Agency  and  general  experi- 
ence. Age  39,  married,  best  references. 
Immediately  available.  Box  897,  P.  I. 
EXFOBT  MANAGEa  open  to  build  up 
department  for  sound  concern;  controlled 
larjfe  territories;  Domestic  Foreign  ex- 
perience; thoroughly  acquainted  Auto- 
mobile and  Tire  businesses;  valuable 
connections;  speak  French.  Box  890, 
care  of  Printers'  Ink.  

Advertising  Ua.nager 
of  large  electrical  firm  seeks  better  op- 
portunity. Six  years  advertising  and 
editorial  experience.  Graduate  engi- 
neer with  broad  advertising  and  business 
training.  Versatile,  original  and  force- 
ful ivriter  .  Minimum  salary  $3,000. 
Box  896,  Printers'  Ink.  

B&ck  to  Peace  Statas 
and  therefore  in  need  of  a  job.  For- 
meijy  advertising  manager  for  a  na- 
tionally known  manufacturer.  Thor- 
oughly experienced  in  the  various 
phases  of  advertising,  the  purchase  of 
artwork,  engraving  and  printing.  Ac- 
customed to  getting  things  done.  Re- 
leased from  active  service  December  1. 
Address  box  899,  care  of  Printers'  Ink. 
PosltlDn  wanted  in  or  near  Hew  York 
by  young  man  handling  advertising  for 
old  established  firm  in  Cleveland,  O. 
Prepare  attractive,  dignified  copy ; 
handle  printing,  mailing  and  publishing 
of  advertisements  and  catalogs.  Six 
years  with  present  employer,  two  years 
as  salesman.  Married,  age  29  years. 
Salary  $2,600  with  advancement  oppor- 
tunity.   Box  898,  care  of  Printers'  Ink, 


DIRECTOR  OF 
SALES  PROMOTION 


Twelve  years'  experience,  fully 
equipped  to  handle  sales  and  ad- 
vertising in  all  its  brsmches.  Now 
employed  in  above  capacity,  but 

SEEKS  CONNECTION 

with  some  organization  wherein 
there  is  greater  opportunity  for 
advancement. 


ADDRESS  BOX  886 
Printeks'  Ink 
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li    announcement  i! 

=E        iiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiilifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiii  |= 

II  we  take  pleasure  in  || 
11     announcing  that  || 

11   Mr.  E.G.  Bode  11 


formerly  advertising 
manager  Chicago 
Herald -Examiner  is 
now  a  national  sales 
representative  of  this 
company. 


CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

Largest  Advertising  Company  in  the  World 
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What  Is 
"  National  Advertising  "  ? 

The  only  truly  "national"  advertis- 
ing is  newspaper  advertising  be- 
cause only  newspapers  reach  the 
full  breadth  and  depth  of  the  nation. 

Advertising  in  a  publication  that 
merely  covers  the  United  States 
geographically  is  not  entitled  to  be 
called  "nationaV^  advertising  be- 
cause such  advertising  can  not 
move  the  nation  but  only  a  hmited 
class  in.  the  nation. 

The  Liberty  Bond  campaigns  have 
proven  that  newspapers  represent 
advertising  power  and  efficiency 
far  beyond  that  of  all  other  media 
combined. 

Like  a  giant  among  its  fellow  pub- 
lications stands 

KhTHE  WORLP^S  GREATEST  MEWSBftPeffrfM 

Circulation  in  excess  of 440,000  Daily  and 700^000  Sunday 
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Nkw  York,  No^tmber  28, 1918 


10c  A  Copy 


Building  With  Foresight 


To  produce  maximum 
results,  every  industrial 
project  must  have  a  plant 
designed  to  fulfill  the 
varied  and  si>ecial  require- 
ments  of  its  business. 
Foresight  is  one  of  the 
chief  factors  for  success  in  any 
industrial  undertaking.  And 
foresight  is  but  another  name  for 
broad  fundamental  knowledge. 
Such  knowledge  must  be  em- 
bodied in  the  plant.  It  is  some- 
thing more,  however,  than  the 
technical  skill  required  to  give 


form  to  buildings,  and  in- 
volves an  understanding 
of  the  enterprise  as  a  com- 
mercial and  financial 
proposition. 

"Lockvvood,  Greene  & 
Co.  are  architects  and 
engineers  whose  leadership  in 
the  industrial  field  has  come 
through  this  very  knowledge — a 
knowledge  of  technical  require- 
ments,  and  of  commercial, 
financial  and  general  business 
conditions  acquired  by  actual 
contact."* 


Applying  to  their  own  business  this  policy  of  building  with  fore- 
sight, Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co.  retained  N.  W.  Aver  &  Son  as 
their  engineers  in  the  building  of  a  sound  advertising  structure. 

*  Quoted  from  Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co.  's  book,  "Build- 
ing'With  Foresight,"  which  is  available  at  the  request 
of  heads  of  industnal  concerns,  mailed  to  Lockwood, 
Greene  &  Co.,  60  Federal  Street,  Boston. 


N.    W.    AVER   &  SON 

Advertising  Headquarters 
PHILADELPHIA 


NBW  YORK 


BOSTON 


CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO 
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The  Farmers  Are  Optimistic 

The  farmer  emerges  from  the  war  full  of  faith  in  the 
future,  and  with  a  bigger  bank  account  based  on  ten 
years  of  prosperity  and  four  years  of  war  prices. 

He  will  be  the  best  sales  prospect  in  the  U.  S.  in  1919. 
He  will  not  only  buy  more  farm  equipment,  but  will 
provide  himself  and  family  with  all  the  many  good 
things  of  life  not  enjoyed  heretofore. 

The  Standard  Farm  Market 

of  one  million  prosperous  farm  homes  represents 
in  the  agricultural  field 

Dominance  and  Leadership 

Sell  a  Standard  Farm  Paper  subscriber  and  you  sell 
his  neighbors  too. 

The  Standard  Farm  Papers  are: 

The  Ohio  Farmer  Pacific  Rural  Press 

BttalUthed  184S  EttiOtUtTud  ISTO 

The  Michigan  Farmer  The  Farmer,  St.  Paul 

Eetabti»liei  1843  Ettahtitlied  1SS2 

Prairie  Farmer,  Chicago        Wallaces'  Farmer 

SttahUthei  1841  ■  „  mobimed  1895 

Pennsylvania  Farmer  ^'^°^^^^VfJ^l^^L 
The  Breeder's  Gazette  Birmingham.  Raleigh 


EstablUhed  1881 


Memphis,  Dallas 


Hoard's  Dairyman  The  Wisconsin  Agriculturist 

BttatUtJKa  1870  EgmiUTied  18TT 

Western  Representatives  Eastern  RePresentattvea 

Stakbaxd  Fakm  Papxss,  Ikc  Wall/lcb  C  Sichardsok.  Zkc. 

Conway  Bl^.,  Chicago  3S1  Fourth  Ave..  New  York  Ctt7 

411  $tan49r4  P9rm  Papers  wrt  mf«ti>err  of  A.  B.  Q. 
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Salesman's  Fright 

What  Some  Salesmen  and  Employers  Have  Done  tp  Overcome  It 

By  Ray  Giles 


A GROUP  oi  executives  make 
it  a  point  to  confer  occasion- 
ally with  successful  men  in  other 
lines.  One  day  some  months  ago 
they  invited  in  a  top-notch  in- 
surance agent. 

Someone  asked,  "What  is  the 
greatest  problem  you  have  in  deal- 
ing with  the  solicitors  under  you?" 

The  reply  came  very  quickly. 
"My  greatest  trouble  is  in  keeping 
my  men  free  from  self -conscious- 
ness and  downright  fear.  Every 
few  days  I  go  over  each  solicitor's 
list  of  'prospects'  with  him  and  we 
talk  over  each  name  he  has  to 
work  on.  The  solicitor  gets  all 
primed  up  and  apparently  he  is 
ready  to  go  to  it.  You'd  think  that 
he  was  ready  to  tackle  any  one. 
But  the  minute  he  gets  near  the 
door  of  some  big  man  he  begins 
to  pray  to  Heaven  that  the  man 
will  be  out." 

The  smiles  of  understanding 
which  passed  over  the  faces  of  the 
insurance  man's  listeners  offered 
evidence  enough  that  most  men 
battle  at  some  time  or  another 
with  selling  fright. 

With  peace  at  hand,  surplus  of 
goods  will  replace  shortage.  The 
salesman  must  begin  again  to  sell. 
Selling  fright  can  be  such  a  drag 
on  the  day's  work  that  surely  it 
is  worth  knowing  how  some  have 
overcome  it. 

Selling  fright  as  discussed  here 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
green  man.  The  veteran  salesman 
who  rests  satisfied  with  a  medium- 
sized  order  when  just  a  little  more 
pushing  would  have  secured  him 
an  order  twice  as  large,  is  a  vic- 
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tim  of  selhng  fright  in  its  most 
insidious  form.  He  had  courage 
enough  to  call  and  get  a  good 
ordei^but  not  enough  to  bring 
back  what  his  house  really  de- 
served. 

Selling  fright  is  usually  due  to 
one  of  two  major  causes.  The 
first  is  self-consciousness,  timidity 
or  lack  of  proper  self -valuation. 
The  other  cause  is  lack  of  famil- 
iarity with  the  goods  to  be  sold. 

In  attempting  to  write  on  this 
subject  I  have  promised  myself  to 
cut  out  all  use  of  philosophy,  ref- 
erence to  self -hypnotism  or  fancy 
psychology.  Here  are  some  con- 
fessions of  friends  who  have 
"wrastled"  with  selling  fright: 

During  the  conference  which  X 
referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  the  insurance  agent  re- 
marked that  when  he  first  started 
out  he  had  poor  luck.  One  day 
he  found  out  why.    A  man  he 

called  on  said  to  him,  "K  , 

you  have  some  personal  problem 
that's  worrying  you.  It  shows  in 
your  face.  I  advise  you  to  smile 
every  day  between  nine  and  five 
whether  you  feel  like  it  or  not." 

The  insurance  man  thanked  his 
adviser  and  went  to  it.  By  put- 
ting his  personal  problem  out  of 
his  mind  during  working  hours, 
he  had  his  full  supply  of  courage 
for  his  job  of  selling. 

One  of  the  most  common  causes 
of  selling  fright  is  the  expecta- 
tion or  knowledge  that  the  custo- 
mer has  a  definite  and  strong  ob- 
jection which  he  will  bring  up  at 
some  point  in  the  interview.  Right 
here  many  salesmen  ase  the  wrong 
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tactics.  They  try  to  frame  the 
interview  so  that  the  customer 
will  get  no  chance  to  voice  his 
objection.  This  shows  plainly 
enough  that  the  salesman  has  sell- 
ing fright.  And  his  fright  causes 
him  to  make  a  serious  ■  mistake. 

A  salesman  whose  income  ran 
into  five  figures  told  me  how  he 
overcame  this  form  of  selling 
fright.  One  day,  he  suddenly 
realized  how  this  kind  of  stalling 
interfered  with  his  selling.  He 
decided  to  take  the  bull  by  the 
horns.  His  method  went  to  the 
extreme.  He  had  found  that  price 
often  loomed  big  in  the  prospect- 
ive customer's  mind.  He  picked 
out  a  man  to  whom-  he  thought 
his  price  would  be  a  hurdle.  Sit- 
ting in  the  objector's  office  he 
began,  "I  dropped  in  to  see  you 
about  taking  on  our  line."  Here 
he  paused  for  an  instant  and 
eyed  the  victim  speculatively.  "But 
of  course,  it  will  cost  you  a  lot 
of  money!" 

The  prospect  blinked  a  little  and 
then  began  to  get  red.  "Well," 
was  the  reply,  "What  of  it?  Don't 
you  think  I  have  the  'lot  of 
money?' " 

Thereafter  the  salesman  stopped 
pussy-footing  on  buyers'  objec- 
tions. By  taking  hold  of  thein 
right  at  the  start  he  has  found 
that  generally  the  objection  very 
shortly  vanishes  in  thin  air. 

Selling  fright  often  attaches  to 
a  buyer  the  wrong  kind  of  a 
reputation.  One  case  in  point 
will  illustrate  a  common  expe- 
rience. A  Western  buyer  had  the 
reputation  of  wanting  to  buy  only 
in  small  quantities.  A  salesman 
coming  for  the  first  time  into  that 
territory  had  convinced  himself 
that  this  customer  would,  be  better 
served  if  he  would  buy  several 
times  his  usual  quota  of  a  certain 
kind  of  goods.  The  salesman  ex- 
pressed his  belief  to  some  brother 
salesmen.  They  laughed  at  him. 
He  landed  in  the  big  man's  office. 
The  big  man  looked  rather  bored. 

The  salesman  began,  "Mr,  S  , 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  buying 
$50,000  worth  of  our  goods  in 
one  shipment  1" 

The  l»g  man  leaned  forward 
with  sparkling  eyes.   He  smashed 


his  fist  upon  the  .  table.  "Goodl" 
he  said.  "That  sounds  like  real 
business."  Then  confidentially, 
"Say,  d'ye  know — I  get  tired  of 
folks  running  in  to  see  me  all 
day  long  about  $200  worth  of  this 
and  $1,000  worth  of  that!" 

Looking  back  it  is  easy  enough 
to  guess  what  had  happened.  A 
few  salesmen  who  had  selling 
fright  and  were  content  to  accept 
little  orders  had  given  the  buyer 
a  reputation  for  ordering  small. 
One  man  with  real  courage  showed 
them  how  wrong  they  were. 

Two  more  instances  of  the  re- 
wards for  going  over  the'  top: 

A  salesman  on  taking  on  a  new 
territory  found  that  buyers  com- 
monly preferred  to  buy  his  kind 
of  goods  from  a  factory  nearer 
by.  He  decided  to  open  his  talk 
in  this  fashion:  "Mr.  Smith,  if 
distance  is  no  barrier  to  you,  I'd 
Uke  to  talk  to  you  about  taking 
on  our  line."  More  commonly 
than  not  the  answer  came,  "Oh, 
I  don't  know  why  a  few  extra 
miles  should  stand  in  the  way  of 
our  doing  business  together." 

Again,  a  prospective  customer 
told  a  salesman  that  his  stuff  was 
no  good.  The  salesman  began  to 
laugh  heartily.  When  he  caught 
his  breath  he  replied,  "I've  just 
come  from  a  customer  who  says 
that  he  knows  our  stuff  is  rotten!" 

The  "prospect"  joined  in  the 
laugh.  "I  guess  they're  not  that 
bad,"  he  said,  opening  the  doors 
wide  for  a  selling  talk. 

Several  illustrations  of  this  kind 
are  given  because  they  illustrate 
two  important  points.  One  is, 
that  the  more  the  salesman  tries 
to  dodge  an  objection,  the  more 
afraid  he  becomes  that  he  may 
not  be  able  to  meet  it  at  all.  The 
other  point  is  that  the  salesman's 
willingness  to  handle  an  objection 
immediately  and  courageously 
makes  the  buyer  feel  that  the  ob- 
jection isn't  a  very  real  one  after 
all. 

THAT  ENERVATING  WAIT 

Probably  one  of  the  most  pro- 
lific sources  of  individual  cases  of 
selling  fright  is  the  sentence,  "Mr.' 
Jones  will  see  you  in  a  few 
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Readjustmentof  Business  Means 
More  Business  for  Us 

That  is  an  optimistic  view  of  the  great  after-the-war 
period,  provided  we  newspapers  take  advantage 
of  our  opportunities  and  help. 


In  hundreds,  if  not  thousands, 
of  cities  and  towns  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada 
thete  are  to-day  manufactur- 
ers with  plants  many  times 
larger  than  during  pre-war 
days.  ■ 

These  manufacturers  have  been 
busy  making  war  necessities. 
They  have  employed  vastly 
more  help  than  formerly. 
They  are  up  against  a  return 
to  normal  and  the  discharge  of 
much  help,  or  the  exploita- 
tion o£  new  and  larger  every- 
day products  through  news- 
paper advertising. 
Our  best  method  of  approach 
and  help  to  these  industries 
is  sincere  and  whole-hearted 
co-operation  with  advertising 
men  and  advertising  agents 
equipped  to  handle  the  various 
and  complicated  merchandis- 
ing propositions  involved. 
Not  oiie  newspaper  office  in  a 
thousand  is  equipped  to  render 
the  service  required.  , 
Any  of  us  can  take  money  for 
our  printed  space,  but  in  this 
great  opportunity  we  should 
conscientiously  suggest  and  rec- 
ommend retention  of  the  most 
skilled  advice  obtainable.  The 
new  and  enlarged  accounts  to 
remain  permanent  must  be  suc- 
cessful and  resultful. 


In  order  to  encourage  the  ad- 
vertising agents  in  their  ef- 
forts to  create  and  develop 
these  new  accounts  we  must 
arrange  conditions  so  that  they 
may  secure  compensation  for 
€he  service  they  render  by  giv- 
ing them  advantage  of  our 
net  rates  on  both  local  and 
general  business. 

There  never  was  a  time 
when  it  was  easier  to  bring 
local  gross  rates  up  to  the 
level  of  foreign  rates. 

By  thus  paying  agents  a  com- 
mission on  all  business,  local 
and  foreign,  except  local  re- 
tail accounts  using,  say,  up- 
ward of  50,000  lines  a  year,, 
we  shall  give  the  agents  the 
support  and  encouragement 
they  need. 

Increased  demands  by  adver- 
tisers in  the  way  of  service  from 
the  agents  mean  that  it  is 
now  costing  agents  more  money 
to  care  for  business  than  for- 
merly. The  equalizing  of  lo- 
cal and  foreign  rates  I  am 
advocating  would  give  the 
agents  a  2  per  cent,  increase 
in  commission.  If  our  news- 
papers will  do  these  money 
making  (for  them)  things 
they  will  make  readjustment 
mean  more  business  to  them- 
selves. 


Let  us  co-operate  with  the  advertising  agents  to  the  limit 
to  produce  new  business,  regardless  of  whether  we  as  in- 
dividual newspapers  get  first  whack  at  each  account  or 
not.    Let  us  boost  newspaper  advertising. 

The  New  York  Globe 

JASON  ROGERS,  Publisher 


A  DAY 


Member 
A.  B.  C. 
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and  begins  to  kick  his  heels  to- 
gether. Minutes  pass  by.  The 
salesman  begins  to  think  over 
what  he  is  going  to  say.  Tame 
stuff — how  can  he  bolster  it  up? 
Will  he  really  get  away  with  it? 
As  the  wait  lengthens,  his  spirits 
drop.  Selling  fright  opens  the 
door  very  softly  and  sneaks  in. 

When  this  happens,  perhaps  the 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  tell  the 
switchboard  lady  that  Mr.  Jones 
is  to  be  sympathized  with;  you'll 
call  later,  or  on  some  other  day 

One  salesman  I  know  always 
carries  with  him  an  absorbing 
book  on  some  subject  apart  from 
business.  When  he  has  to  wait 
he  gets  out  the  book  right  away 
and  begins  to  read  with  all  his 
might  and  main. 

When  Mr.  Jones  is  finally  ready, 
the  salesman  goes  in  to  his  room 
as  fresh  and  spunky  as  when  he_ 
first  presented  his  card. 

Very  often,  "Mr.  Jones  is  off 
somewheres  in  the  factory."  In 
mentioning  this  situation,  an  offi- 
cer of  one  company  advised  his 
men  never  to  sit  down.  "To  seat 
yourself,"  he  says,  "is  to  inform 
the  telephone  girl  or  window  clerk 
that  you  are  quite  reconciled  to 
a  wait.  To  stand  up  or  walk  up 
and  down  advertises  the  fact  that 
you  don't  see  why  Mr.  Jones 
should  not  be  looked  up  with  vigor 
and  dispatch.  By  standing  up  or 
pacing  the  floor  nervously  you 
also  irritate  slightly  the  attend- 
ants and  thus  make  them  anxious 
to  dispose  of  you  as  quickly  as 
possible." 

Self-consciousness  is  considered 
by  many  the  most  ridiculous  jdly- 
fish  in  tiie  world — it  "gives"  under 
so  little  pressure.  Often  a  trivial 
circumstance  enables  the  salesman 
to  make  this  discovery  for  him- 
self, and  an  immediate  cure  takes 
place. 

A  young  salesman  employed  by 
a  famous  house  hit  upon  an  idea 
which  caused  the  board  of  direc- 
tors to  summon  him  for  a  discus- 
sion. The  salesman  didn't  mind 
his  mental  tremors  so  much  as 
the  fact  that  his  legs  became  sud- 
denly hallow.  On  entering  the  di- 
rectors' room  he  actually  stumbled 
over  a  rug  and  fell  before  their 


eyes.  The  formality  of  the  situa- 
tion immediately  thawed.  Two 
august  directors  arose  to  help  up 
the  unfortunate.  Finding  that 
they  were  human. beings  in  spite 
of  their  epaulets  the  salesman  im- 
mediately and  automatically  re- 
laxed and  went  to  it. 

Selling  fright  can  often  be 
fought  right  across  its  hindenburg 
line  by  taking  drastic  measures. 
A  salesman  had  called  repeatedly 
but  without  results  on  one  of  the 
hardest  buyers  in  a  certain  State. 
On  a  pleasant  spring  day  he  called 
again.  He  Was  told  that  his  man 
had  taken  the  day  off  to  get  his 
garden  under  way.  The  salesman 
secured  the  buyer's  home  address. 
Arriving  there  he  removed  his 
coat  and  hat,  placed  them  on  the 
lawn  in  front  and  sauntered  out 
back  of  the  house. 

The  buyer  eyed  the  salesman  in 
amazement.  The  salesman  began, 
"I  called  at  your  office,  Mr.  H — , 
but  was  told  that  you  were  here. 
As  I  can!t  get  a  train  for  several 
hours  and  having  no  more  calls 
to  make  I  thought  I'd  come  here 
and  see  if  you'd  let  me  help  with 
the  spading." 

The  hard-shelled  one  loosened 
a  grin.  "Come  ahead,"  he  said. 
The  two  worked  away,  and  when 
the  salesman  was  ready  to  go  the 
buyer  laughingly,  pressed  a  real 
order  upon  him. 

STARTLED  INTO  ATTENTION 

Another  salesman  had  been 
warned  that  the  president  of  a 
certain  gun  plant  was  an  almost 
impossible  person  to  handle.  In 
fact,  the  report  went,  one  might 
as  well  stay  away  and  spend  the 
time  on  someone  else.  Arriving 
at  the  plant,  the  salesman  was 
shown  into  the  president's  room. 
The  president  started  right  in  to 
live  up  to  his  reputation.  "Sit 
down,"  he  snarled.  Then  he 
turned  to  read  his  mail.  The 
clock  ticked  on.  Apparently  all 
thoughts  of  his  visitor  were  out 
of  his  head. 

Tlie  salesman  finally  arose  in 
desperation  and  walked  over  to  an 
open  window.  Before  it  was  a 
table  on  which  rested  a  loaded 
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Small  Town  Customers 
of  Uncle 

Over  20,000,000  indiviciual  sutscriters  con- 
trituteJ  to  tlie  wonclerful  success  of  tke  Fourtk 
Liberty  Loan.  Rougkly  tkat's  an  average  of 
one  to  every  family  m  tke  United  States. 

Considering  tkat  over  695^  of  tke  population 
of  tke  country  live  in  towns  of  25,000  or  less, 
some  idea  may  ke  kad  of  tke  immense  amount  of 
money  tkat  was  sukscriked  to  tke  loan  ky  tkese 
small  town  luyers. 

Xkis  enormous  numker  of  small  town  in- 
vestors in  Government  Bonds  live  just  as  well 
and  kave  as  muck  or  more  money  to  spend  for 
tke  necessities  and  luxuries  of  Kf  e  as  tkose  living 
in  tke  larger  centres  of  population. 

To  manufacturers  and  advertisers  wisking  to 
reach  tkis  market  THE  AMERICAN 
WOMAN  witk  SG%  of  its  circulation  in 
towns  under  25,000  offers  a  minimum  of  waste 
circulation  and  a  lower  line-rate  tkan  oktains 
elsewkere. 

THE 

AMERICAN  WOMAN 

"A.  Real  J^agaxine  of  ike  Small  Towns" 

Member  at  tlie  Auclit  Bureau  of  Circulaitioaa  ' 

'Weaitm  Advertising  Office  Eastern  Advertising  Office 

W.  H.  McCURDY.  Mtfr.  WM.  F.  HARING.  Mgr. 

30  N.  Dearborn  Street,  Cbicago.  111.  Flatiron  ^adffi^-JjI^J^orlt 
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Peace  has  brought 
a  new  selling  problem 

WE  hftvc  changeii  from  selling  to  nation* 
to  selling  to  imiividuab. 

What  are  we  going:  to  do  with  our  production 
capacity  ^\'lnV■ll  was  doubled  by  the  war  (from 
32  billions  in  1914-  to  71  billiona  in  1917)  ? 

Wt^    tiinst   pl«j»   for  selling  enonnoiialy— to 
individuals. 

To  analyze  your  ^;i1ps  pi'.Iilcni  ycju  nmsi  cet  an 
accurate  sur\'ey  o{  tin-  people  eii  thfr 
States — tlie  buying  public. 
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A  Few  Facts  From  This  Book 

Do  yoa  know  that  2iev  Tork  Citr's  increase  in  six 
years  is  more  than  the  total  pt^lntian  of  San  f^ran- 
cisco  and  New  Orleans? 

-  That  from  1910  to  1916 

I<03  Anifeles  gained  5S% 

El  Paso  "   63% 

Muskogree  "   70% 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  gained  81% 

Boise,  Idalio  "   95% 

Tliese  are  not  "monitions"  towns. 

Wisconsin  has  177,137  farms  with  86%  operated  by 
oivnei^.  Georgia  has  S91,027  farms  witli  only  34%  In 
the  hands  of  owners. 

How  many  farms  in  Illinois  and  Iowa? 
How  many  operated  by  owners?    By  renters? 

In  1910  tliere  were  22S  cities  over  25,000.  Today  there 
are  270.    Which  ones  are  they? 

On  what  will  you  base  your  next  sales  qaota  for  these 
places— 'on  your  past  sales  there,  or  on  the  ntimber  of 
new  pnxchasiers? 

Do  yoa  know  that  Iowa  decreased  in  population 
after  UOOf   What  has  she  now? 

Which  has  more  peiqile,  Colorado  or  Kansas?  Are 
there  more  parchasers  in  the  City  of  Columbos  or  the 
State  of  Wyoming? 

Gar  rerised  volnme,  "Population  and  Its  Distribution" 
Sives  the  number  of  people  in  every  city,  and  in  every 
town  of  SOD  or  more- 
It  contains  the  number  of  retail  and  wholesale  dealers, 
classified  by  trades,  in  every  state,  and  in  everr  city  ot 
100,000  or  over. 


tribution,"  which  gives  authoritative  figures, 
classified  and  revised  to  date. 

This  book  is  for  executives,  more  especially  for 
those  men  who  are  determined  that  whatever 
changes  may  come  in  their  business  shall  mean 
growth. 


J  WaltekThompson  Company 

Chicago  •  Boston  •  Detroit  •  Cincinnati 


Mationally^Boost 


Give  your  boy  his 
"fighting  chance" 

'^Hh    (i"P  -I"!-!   ."VOW  B  &'V  -  It:'-™  b-'-*" 


.  |}<«  IMIWH  Ml  *  M  ^^'"I'.- 
nMlUM.JiiP.  Wl-W— ■II.L^^— " 


In  nauf  »■ 

>»J'i  nuni  iiMW>  ^  ■■■■ 


'  —   F—  ■  '  

SptfUing  I91B  FwtM* 
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nieAmerican  Boys 
>aid  Subscriptions 

Page  advertisements  in  December  Ladies* 
Home  Journal  and  December  7  issues  of  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post  and  Literary  Digest  will 
carry  The  American  Boy's  Christmas  message 
into  the  best  homes  in  America. 

We  commend  this  page  copy  to  your  very 
best  attention  and  ask  you  to  try  it  on  your- 
self! We  want  you  to  understand  how  parents 
look  upon  The  American  Boy;  we  want  you  to 
subscribe  for  your  own  boy,  or  some  boy  you'd 
like  to  help,  so  you  can  get  the  boy's  view 
toward  this  great  national  boy  magazine — this 
powerful  influence  for  positive  good! 

Further,  we  ask  you  to  get  into  the  broad 
spirit  of  our  Christmas  Campaign  for  earned 
Subscribers,  by  checking  up  our  "copy"  in 
December  issues  of  St.  Nicholas,  The  American 
Magazine,  Woman's  Home  Companion,  Review 
of  Reviews,  World's  Work,  Association  Men, 
People's  Home  Journal,  prominent  boy  maga- 
zines and  a  wide  range  of  religious  publications! 

The  Bill?  Byer  Series  will  be  continued  in  tlie  Dec.  12  issue  of  Printers'  Ink. 

THE  SPRAGUE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  Q^jk 


E  S.  MURTKEV.  Kin.iti  J-  COTNER,  Jr.,  Sec'y  7"reai. 
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Ban  on  Book  Paper  Lifted 


But  Restrictions  Relating 

Special  Washington  Correspondence 

SELF-SACRIFICE  at  the  call  of 
the  Government  in  the  use  of 
book  paper  is,  for  advertisers  and 
publishers,  a  thing  of  the  past 
All  restrictions  imposed  during 
the  past  six  months  by  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Division  of  the  War 
Industries  Board  are  off.  Ration- 
ing of  book  paper  tonnage  is  at 
an  end,  regardless  of  whether  the 
use  be  for  periodicals,  calendars, 
house-organs,  catalogues,  or  what- 
not. By  the  same  sign  there  dis- 
appears, insofar  as  Governmental 
compulsion  is  concerned,  the  re- 
cently fixed  standards  in  paper 
sizes,,  weights  and  colors. 

The  notifications  of  this  revo- 
cation that  are  going  out  this  week 
from  the  War  Industries  Board 
are,  as  one  official  expressed  it, 
"short  and  sweet."  Each  con- 
sumer of  paper,  say,  for  instance, 
a  mail-order  firm,  will  receive 
merely  a  three  or  four-line  letter 
advising  that  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions with  respect  to  the  use  of 
book  paper,  drafted  by  the  officials 
of  the  war  agency  in  conference 
with  representative  paper  produc- 
ing and  paper  consuming  inter- 
ests, are  forthwith  wiped  out  and 
abandoned. 

Printers'  Ink  is  in  receipt  of 
the  following  telegram,  under 
date  of  November  25,  confirma- 
tory of  this  action  respecting  the 
use  of  paper  for  direct  advertis- 
ing: 

"The  following  will  be  sent  out 
under  date  of  November  27  to 
publishers  of  house-organs  of  all 
kinds,  and  to  printers  and  direct-, 
by-mail  advertisers :  'From  to-day 
all  rules,  regulations  and  restric- 
tions governing  publicity  under- 
takings of  publishers  of  house- 
organs,  printers  and  direct-by- 
mail  advertisers  are  hereby  with- 
drawn.  Approved.  B.  M.  Baruch.' 

"Thomas  E.  Donnelley,  Director 
Pulo  and  Paper  Division, 

"Isaac  H.  Blanchard,  Chief  Pa- 
per Ecbnomy  Section." 

Although  freedom  from  all  re- 


Newsprint  Not  Removed 

straint  of  use  has  been  proclaimed 
in  the  case  of  all  grades  of  book 
paper,  the  heretofore  existing  reg- 
ulations and  restrictions  continue 
to  hold  without  amendment  in  the 
case  of  newsprint.  Moreover,  the 
newsprint  restrictions  are  likely 
to  remain  in  force  until  February 
1,  1919.  That  is  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  War  Service  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Newspa- 
per Publishers'  Association,  and 
it  is  also  the  judgment  of  the  of- 
ficials of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Section  of  the  War  Industries 
Board, 

Two  separate  and  distinct  rea- 
sons have  co-operated  to  bring 
about  this  sharp  variance  of  poli- 
cy with  respect  to  book  paper  and 
newsprint,  regardless  of  the  uses 
to  which  either  may  be  put.  In 
the  first  place,  the  surveys  con- 
ducted from  Washington  all  go 
to  show  that  the  current  status 
of  the  newsprint  industry  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  book 
paper  trade.  While  the  book  pa- 
per market  in  some  quarters  may 
be  described  as  "soft,"  newsprint 
production  is  barely  able  to  keep 
pace  with  demand.  While  many 
newspaper  publishers  have  in . 
storage  what  in  pre-war  days, 
was  accounted  a  normal  reserve — 
say,  about  one  month's  supply — ■ 
the  mills  have  been  unable  in 
most  instances  to  accumulate  any 
surplus  of  newsprint  worthy  of 
mention. 

It  is  the  feeling  at  Washington 
that  to^  throw  down  the  bars  on 
newsprint  consumption,  at  tlie  be- 
ginning of  December,  just  on  the 
threshold  of  a  season  of  unpre- 
cedentedly  heavy  holiday  adver- 
tising in  the  newspapers,  would 
be  to  encourage  a  runaway  market 
if  not  actually  to  invite  disaster. 
Furthermore,  the  men  in  authority 
would  like  to  get  a  little  better 
idea  of  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  export  demand  before  throw- 
ing everjiihitig  wide  open  on 
newsprint.  Exports  have  been 
heavy  in  recen|^@^g^-^  it  is 
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a  conundrum  whether  this  over- 
seas demand  will  slump  with  the 
re-entry  into  the  market  of  Euro- 
pean paper  producers,  or  whether 
as  some  specialists  figure,  there 
will  be  further  increases  as  for- 
eign newspapers  get  back  to  nor- 
mal size.  Privately,  the  paper 
experts  at  Washington  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  release  of  news- 
print owing  to  the  discontinuance 
of  some  of  the  Government's 
war-time  publishing  activities  will 
go  far  to  compensate  for  any  in- 
crease in  export  demand. 

Second  of  the  influences  that 
have  made  for  a  prolongation  of 
newsprint  restrictions  is  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  War  Serv- 
ice Committee  of  newspaper  pub- 
lishers. The  plea  of  the  newspa- 
per makers  that  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board  continue  imtil  Febru- 
ary 1,  1919,  all  the  rationing  feat- 
tures  of  its  war-time  programme 
is  due  to  a  desire  on  tiie  part  of 
leading  publishers  that  the  news- 
paper press  adopt  permanently  a 
number  of  the  "reforms"  that  en- 
ter into  this  programme — re- 
visions of  practice  such  as  those 
involving  "returns,"  "overs,"  "free 
copies,"  etc. 

There  are  far-sighted  news- 
paper executives  whose  views  have 
weight  at  Washington,  who  are 
firmly  convinced  that  it  behooves 
all  users  of  newsprint  to  adopt 
regularly  and  for  all  time  a  poli- 
cy of  conservatism  in  paper  con- 
sumption if  price  inflation  is  to 
be  prevented.  Their  argument  is 
that,  even  leaving  but  of  con- 
sideration the  question  of  future 
export  demand,  American  con- 
sumers of  newsprint  must  be  pre- 
pared for  an  increase  in  news- 
print consumption,  out  of  pro- 
portion to  what  would  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  logical  increase  in 
the  circulation  of  American  daily 
and  Sunday  newspapers.  The 
theory  of  a  higher  level  of  ree:u- 
Jar  demand  is  based  on  the  belief 
that  many  of  the  publishers  of 
farm  journals,  house-organs,  etc., 
that  turned  to  the  use  of  news- 
print to  meet  war-time  prices  and 
emergencies  will  never  return  to 
the  use  of  book  paper. 

The  paper  conservation  cam- 


paign, which  was  sponsored  hy 
the  War  Industries  Board  as  a 
means  of  saving  stationery,  wrap- 
ping paper,  etc.,  may  be  said  to 
have  ceased  automatically  with 
the  end  of  the  war,  just  as  the 
cessation  of  Government  demands 
for  chlorine  removed  the  menace 
that  confronted  advertisers  of  a 
deprivation  of  bright  white  paper. 
However,  it  is'  the  hope  and  ex- 
pectation of  the  executives  at  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Section  that 
printers  and  advertisers  .will,  for 
their  own  good,  adopt  many  of 
the  reforms  that  were  introduced 
as  necessities  of  the  war  period. 
For  example,  it  is  believed  that  it 
would  be  for  the  good  of  the 
entire  paper-consuming  public  if 
the  mills  would  adopt  a  policy 
that  would  eliminate  specif  or- 
ders for  small  lots. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
although  the  officials  of  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Division  at  Washing- 
ton have  been  more  than  willing 
to  prolong  the  newsprint  regula- 
tions because  they  feared  the  ef- 
fect of  a  stampede  for  circula- 
tion inflation,  Director  Donnelley 
tells  Printers'  Ink  that  he  has 
no  fear  that  excesses  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  catalogues,  house- 
organs,  etc.,  will  follow  the  re- 
moval of  limitation  on  the  use 
of  newsprint.  His  view  was 
summed  up  in  the  remark :  "We 
are  in  little  danger;  from  the 
forcing  of  circulation  in  the  cUse 
of  trade  literature  because  there 
you  always  have  the  advertiser 
closely  watching  costs.  ■  No  mere  ■ 
pride  of  circulation  will  persuade 
him  to  lengthen  his  mailing  list 
if  the  circulation  does  not  bring 
results.  It  is  only  the  occasional 
newspaper  or  periodical  publish- 
er who  deludes  himself  with  the 
idea  that  quantity  in  circulation 
is  desirable  regardless  of  its  qual- 
ity." 

While  no  official  announcement 
is  possible,  at  this  time,  it  is  inti- 
mated to  Prtnteks'  Ink  that  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Section  of  the 
War  Industries  Board  will  prob- 
ably pass  out  of  existence  on 
February  1,  1919.  regardless  of 
the  continuance  of  other  branches 
of  the  War  Industries  Board. 
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Collier's  guaranteed-circulation  clause 
will  be  reinstated  as  soon  as  definite 
word  is  received  from  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board. 

Collier's  inaugurated  the  guaranteed- 
circulation  clause  in  1908,  being  the  first 
publication  of  its  kind  to  take  so  drastic 
a  step.  For  ten  years  we  have  advocated 
that  advertisers  and  agents  buy  circula- 
tion on  this  basis. 

During  the  short  period  v^herein  the 
War  Industries  Board  requested  the 
elimination  of  the  circulation  guarantee, 
Collier's  has  delivered  its  "more  than  a 
million  every  week"  as  consistently  as 
when  the  guaranteed  clause  was  in  effect. 

More  Than  a  Million  Every  Week 
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T  A    T   E  D 

Collier's  reached  the  more-than-a- 
million  mark  with  the  issue  of  February 
10th,  1917,  and  for  the  last  ninety-four 
consecutive  issues  has  been  consistently 
above  that  mark. 

The  "More  Than  a  Million  Every 
Week"  line  appearing  on  our  front 
covers  means  more  than  a  million  every 
issue;  not  merely  a  certain  issue  that 
should  happen  to  run  over  the  million 
mark. 

Collier's 

THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY 

J.  E.  Williams,  Advertising  Manager 


5^  Year 
More  Than  jif  Million  Every  Jl^eet* 


Advertising  to  Bridge  Gap  Between 
War  and  Reconstruction 

Frominent  Manufacturers  Give  Their  Reconstruction  Flans 


SINCE  the  publication  in  last 
week's  issue  of  the  article 
"Great  Sales  and  Advertising  Ex- 
pansion Wait  on  Labor  Readjust- 
ments," PaiNTERs'  Ink  has  re- 
ceived several  additional  opinions 
on  the  subject  from  prominent 
manufacturers. 

To  a  large  degree  these  expres- 
sions support  the  contention,  de- 
veloped in  the  previous  article, 
that  the  extent  of  prosperity 
which  we  shall  have  in  this  coun- 
try during  the  next  year  depends 
on  whether  or  not  labor  is  fully 
and  cpntentedly  employed.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  only  way  that  the 
millions  of  demobilized  war  work- 
ers and  fighters  can  be  quickly 
assimilated  is  for  manufacturers 
to  go  after  peace  business  in 
vigorous  fashion. 

Every  opportunity  that  lies  be- 
fore the  present  products  must  be 
taken  advantage  of.  .  And  if  that 
is  not  sufficient  to  absorb  all 
labor,  new  products  must  be 
brought  out  and  new  enterprises 
established.  In  a  nutshell  the  im- 
mediate and  the  imperative  task 
before  business  is  to  find  a  job  for 
every  man  and  every  woman  that 
wants  to  work. 

Wm,  Maxwell,  vice-president  of 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc.,  sends  us 
a  statement  of  Mr.  Edison's  on 
this  subject.  Says  Mr.  Edison: 
"The  business  men  of  this  coun- 
try must  see  to  it  that  employment 
is  provided  for  our  war  workers 
and  returning  soldiers.  There  will 
be  opportunities  for  patriotic 
service  in  this  connection,  and  I 
hope  all  of  you  will  do  your  part 
and  encourage  others  to  do  like- 
wise. We  have  shown  our  service 
stars  and  worn  our  Liberty  Loan 
buttons  with  pride.  Let  us  take 
equal  pride  in  doing  our  share  to 
make  employment  for  the  men 
who  have  worked  and  fought  to 
win  the  war. 

"Every  business  man  should 
speed  up  his  sales  organization. 


The  salesmen  of  this  country  can 
do  more  than  anyone  else  to  keep 
the  wheels  of  industry  turning  at 
full  speed.  The  salesman  had  to 
talce  a  back  seat  during  the  war 
but  his  time  has  now  come.  Give 
him  a  chance." 

In  commenting  on  his  own  sales 
policies,  Mr.  Maxwell  says : 

"Naturally  our  advertising  plans 
wait  som'ewhat  on  manufacturing 
developments.  Our  present  ad- 
vertising schedule  does  not  run 
out  until  April,  and  we  have  so 
many  more  immediate  problems 
that  we  are  not  at  the  moment 
giving  a  great  deal  of  thought  to 
advertising,  but  my  present  feel- 
ing is  that  we  shall  be  inclined  to 
increase  our  advertising.  At  any 
rate,  our  motto  is  'full  speed 
ahead.' " 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  in- 
forms us  that  it  intends  to  take 
back  all  its  men  engaged  in  war 
service,  that  it  may  introduce  new 
products  to  its  line  and  that  it 
considers  the  business  outlook 
very  encouraging. 

C.  M.  Lemperly,  of  the  Sher- 
win-Williams Co.,  sends  us  this : 

"The  lifting  of  building  restric- 
tions opens  up,  of  course,  vast 
possibilities  to  our  business,  and 
there  is  every  outlook  of  pros- 
perity along  the  good  old  lines 
whidh  have  always  carried^  us 
through  peace-times  and  war-times 
on  a  good  solid  basis." 

B^DJUSTUENT    SHOULD    BE  GRAI>> 
UAL,  SAYS  PACKARD 

A  letter  from  the  Packard  Mo- 
tor Car  Company  shows  how  long 
it  takes,  from  the  purely  mechan- 
ical standpoint,  to  switch  from 
war  work  to  regular  commercial 
prodtiction. 

"We  have  already  started  to 
make  the  readjustment  back  to 
peace  conditions,"  states  the  con- 
cern. "We  expect  to  resume  pro- 
duction of  our  standard  passenger 
cars  and  motor  trucks  as  rapidly 
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as  conditions  permit.  Considering 
our  own  future,  the  welfare  of 
our  employees,  and  the  interest  of 
the  community  at  large,  we  desire 
to  make  these  changes  with  the 
least  possible  disturbance  of  reg- 
ular employment. 

"From  the  time  when  a  new  set 
of  blue-prints  and  a  bill  of  ma- 
terial are  delivered  to  the  factory, 
about  'six  months  must  elapse  be- 
fore finished  vehicles  begin  to 
make  their  appearance  at  the  end 
of  the  production  hne.  From  this 
it  must  be  apparent  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  resume  work  on  stand- 
ard products  in  all  departments  at 
a  given  time. 

"Our  ability  to  keep  our  em- 
ployees in  continuous  employ- 
ment depends  upon  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Government  with  re- 
spect to  contracts  now  in  force. 
If  we  are  permitted,  to  make  a 
gradual  readjustment  replacing 
war  WQrk  with  regular  production 
in  an  orderly  manner,  I  fed  con- 
fident that  practically  all  of  the 
12,000  men  and  women  now  em- 
ployed in  the  Packard  shops  can 
be  kept  at  work.  From  published 
statements  of  the  Government's 
policy  we  have  reason  to  hope  that 
such  will  be  the  case. 

"Even  while  operating  the  fac- 
tory on  a  100  per  cent  war  basis, 
we  have  maintained  a  normal  vol- 
ume of  advertising  and  we  expect 
to  continue  doing  so.  Our  adver- 
tising relates  more  directly  to  our 
reputation  and  good  will  in  the 
field  of  transportation  than  it  does 
to  the  immediate  merchandising 
of  vehicles." 

A  manufacturer  of  steam 
shovels  employs  nearly  2,000  peo- 
ple introd'uces  this  heartening  note 
into  the  discussion  :  , 

"During  the  thirty-four  y^ars, 
since  its  establishment,  our  com- 
pany has  neyer  laid  off  a  single 
individual  because  of  sub-norrnal 
conditions.  On  a  few  occasions 
we  have  been  forced  to  shorten 
hours,  even  to  the  point  of  one 
or  two  days  per  week,  but  our 
people  always  have  been  able  to 
pay  the  grocer  and  the  butcher 
and  the  regular  monthly  install- 
ments toward  owning  flieir  own 
homes. 


"For  this  reason,  I  believe  it  is 
safe  to  predict  that  such  condi- 
tions will  prevail  during  the  pe- 
rk)d  of  reconstruction.  We  look 
to  see  a  rather  brisk  business  in' 
our  line  of  heavy  excavating  ma- 
chinery,' however,  and  perhaps  our 
problem  will  be  to  secure  addi- 
tional workers,  rather  than  to  pro- 
vide a  plan  whereby  those  we  al- 
ready have  may  be  taken  care  of 
properly." 

LOOKING,  TO   NEW  INDUSTHIES 

Another  cheering  contribution 
IS  from  the  Rome  Metallic  Bed- 
stead Company.    Herfe  it  is: 

"Our  present  factory  forces 
will,  no  doubt,  be  kept  steadily  em- 
ployed and  there  is  a  possibility 
of  their  being  increased  some- 
what, as  it  is  our  intention  to  add 
new  industries  and  new  items  to 
our  present  output. 

"These  plans,  while  they  have 
not  been  fully  and  definitely  de- 
cided upon,  will  necessarib^  cause 
an  increase  in  our  advertising." 

_  A  very  interesting  survey  of  the 
situation  as  it  applies  to  his  com- 
pany is  given  us  by  Maurice  Swit- 
zer,  of  the  Kelly-Springfield  Tire 
Co.    He  says; 

"It  is  our  intention  to  keep  our 
three  factories  going  to  their  ut- 
most capacity  and  to  keep  em- 
ployed our  present  force,  and  in 
addition  •  thereto  all  the  old  em- 
ployees who  return  from  the  serv- 
ice. We_  anticipate  no  trouble  in 
doing  this  as  the  demand  for  our 
products  has  always  been  in  ex- 
cess of  the  supply. 

"While  severe  restrictions  were 
placed  upon  our  industry  during 
the  last  six  months  of  the  war,  we 
were  able  to  keep  moving  along  by 
reason  of  the  work  we  were  doing 
for  the  Government.  As  these  re- 
strictions are  being  gradually  re-  ' 
moved  we  anticipate  little  trouble 
in  getting  back  to  a  pre-war  basis, 
and  as  we  have  a  great  deal  of 
business  in  sight,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  us  to  add  anj^hing 
new  to  our  line,  nor  any  reason 
why  we  should  increase  our  ad- 
vertising appropriation,  though  of 
course  we  shall  continue  our  pub- 
licity to  the  same  extent  as  here- 
tofore. In  fact,  while  we  changed 
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the  character  of  our  advertising, 
it  was  not  cm-failed  during  the 
war. 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  many 
industries  have  extended  their 
plants  to  take  care  of  war  orders 
and  the  probability  that  these 
plants  will  be  utilized  for  other 
purposes  during  the  coming  days 
of  reconstruction  when  this  coun- 
try will  have  to  contribute  so 
largely  to  the  upbuilding  of  the 
world,  and  the  additional  fact 
that  America  will  succeed  in  a 
large  degree  to  the  business  which 
Germany  heretofore  enj  oyed  in 
this  country,'  we  believe  that  there 
will  be  plenty  of  opportunity  for 
all  the  labor  available." 

FEACE  MARKET  IS  ASSURED 

W.'  P.  Werheim,  advertising 
manager  of  Pratt  &  Lambert,  Inc., 
gives  us  this  optimistic  statement  i 

"The  situation  in  connection 
with  this  industry  is  undoubtedly 
somewh&t  different  from  that  of 
a  great  many  others,  in  that  now 
that  the  war  is  ended,  we  expect 
greatly  increased  building  activi- 
ties, particularly  in  residential 
lines,  where  we  have  always  done 
an  immense  amount  of  business. 
Unless  there  is  some  unforeseen 
cloud  in  the  sky,  we  expect  to  be 
vefy  busy  this  coming  year,  de- 
spite the  necessary  readjustments 
of  all  kinds. 

"We  do  not  know  definitely  just 
yet  how  far  we  will  go  with  the 
advertising,  but  we  do  not  expect 
to  decrease  it,  and  may  in- 
crease it." 

The  only  thing  that  will  hold 
back  an  immediate  building  pro- 
griamme  of  enormous  proportions 
is  the  unfounded  belief  held  by 
many  that^  there  is  to  be  a  big 
drop  in  prices,  and  that  it  is  well 
to  postpone  all  construction  until 
this  drop  takes  place.  There  is 
no  reason  in  economics,  in  prac- 
tical business  logic  or  in  every 
day  common  sense  to  expect  price 
demoralization.  If  anything  there 
has  been  a  slight  advance  in  the 
price  level  since  the  s^ing  of 
the  armistice.  It  is,  of  course, 
reasonable  to  anticipate  a  slow 
reicession  in  prices  over  a  term  of 
years,  but  this  is  going  to  take 
place  so  gradually  that  the  loss 


will  be  easily  absorbed  in  current 
operations.  The  business  man  who 
has  taken  his  profit  on  as  ad- 
vancing market  and  now  says 
he'll  rest  idly  until  the  bottom  is 
reached  again,  is  certainly  not 
doing  his  part  in  reconstruction. 

Fortunately,  however,  this  class 
is  in  the  decided  minority.  When 
they  see  that  business  is  prosper- 
ing, even  though  they  are  not  par- 
ticipating, they  will  be  eager  to 
climb  on  the  band  wagon  once 
more. 

Building  is  bound  to  boom,  de- 
spite the  "watchful  waiters."  At 
the  session  of  the  Reconstruction 
Congress  of  the  National  Mu- 
nicipal League  in  Rochester  last 
week  it  was  predicted  that  during 
the  next  few  years  the  world  will 
witness  the  greatest  period  of  con- 
struction it  has  ever  known. 
Printers'  Ink  gets  this  same  view 
from  many  other  quarters.  This 
opinion  is  held  by  the  Truscon 
Steel  Company.  It  says :  "Our 
energies  are  now  devoted  to  per- 
fecting our  organization  to  be  of 
maximum  service  to  prospective 
builders."  P.  &  F.  Corbin  look 
confidently  to  the  future  for  the 
same  reason. 

A  large  machinery  corporation 
passes  us  this  piece  of  informa- 
tion: 

"There  are  several  additional 
articles  that  we  are  planning  to 
add  to  our  line  during  the  coming 
year.  These  are  items  along  the 
lines  of  legitimate  expansion  that 
probably  would  have  been  under- 
taken earlier  except  for  the  fact 
that  the  building  industry  vsras 
badly  interfered  with  on  account 
of  the  war." 

The  Star  Drilling  Machine  Co., 
of  Akron,  Ohio,  has  this  to  say: 

"We  consider  it  to  be  our  pa- 
triotic duty  to  keep  steadily  em- 
ployed as  large  a  percentage  of 
our  factory  forces  as  possible^. un- 
til such  time  as  conditions  seem 
to  have  settled  themselves  to  a 
pre-war  basis, 

"It  is  not  our  intention  to  add 
new  lines,  our  forces  will  be  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  stock  and 
making  improvements  on  our 
properties." 

The  Cutler-Hammer  Manufac- 
turing Company  is-  anotter  con- 
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cern  that  looks  for  a  lot  of  build- 
ir^.    It  adds : 

"We  do  not  believe  there  will 
be  any  trouble  due  to  the  release 
of  the  many  munition  workers 
and  the  Army,  if  given  a  little 
time  to  absorb  the  men  by  pushing 
the  work  in  other  departments 
and  making  new  sales  efforts. 

"As  to  the  advertising  of  the 
products,  such  as  the  C-H  Seventy 
Fifty  Switch,  which  we  had  ad- 
vertised in  one  national  advertis- 
ing campaign,  definite  plans  have 
not  been  made,  although  we  had 
practically  everything  ready  to 
start  a  second  campaign  early  this 
fall,  but  war  conditions  and  re- 
strictions made  this  undesirable. 

"As  soon  as  the  Smoke  blows 
away  we  may  set  this  campaign  in 
motion  at  once,  although  for  a 
few  weeks  the  decision  will  not 
be  reached." 

Robert  E.  Ramsay  outlines  the 
immediate  policy  of  the  Art  Metal 
Construction  Company  in  these 
words  : 

"Our  factory  has  for  many 
months  been  planning  what  it 
would  do  against  the  return  of 
peace.  With  that  in  mind,  we 
have  used  up  almost  all  of  our 
reserve  stock  of  ready-made 
equipment,  so  that,  even  though 
we  do  not  get  any  orders  for  our 
regular  line  of  goods  for  a  long 
time,  we  will  be  busy  in  the  fac- 
tories putting  our  usual  stock  on 
hand. 

"Also  we  have  held  off  several 
new  things  that  we  were  working 
on  until  after  the  war  was  over. 

"Our  1919  appropriation  was 
passed  about  three  weeks  before 
the  armistice  was  signed  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  it  was 
for  a  substantial  increase  over 
1918,  although  at  that  time  we 
faced  considerable  reduction  in 
raw  materials." 

Here  is  a  very  inspiring  letter 
from  the  Troy  Wagon  Works 
Company,  of  Troy,  Ohio : 

"The  main  plan  our  company 
is  considering  at  this  time  to  keep 
our  factory  forces  busy  and  con- 
tented is  to  so  put  on  the  pres- 
sure in  the  commercial  field  that 
we  can  fill  our  shop  with  orders. 
We  might  say  in  this  connection, 


however,  that  we  beheve  our 
company  has  gone  farther  than 
the  average  concern  jn  taking 
care  of  its  loyal  labor  during 
times  of  trial.  That  is,  there  .has 
always  been  a  marked  tendency 
with  us  to  maintain  our  pay-rolls 
even  when  it  was  not  apparently 
good  business  to  do  so.  Possibly 
this  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  located  in  a  small 
community  and  become  much 
more  closely  associated  with  our 
labor  than  is  true  in  larger  cities. 
Viewed  over  a  period  of  years, 
this  policy  has  proved  itself,  in 
our  case,  to  be  one  of  sound  busi- 
ness. 

"There  are  many  new  phases 
of  the  trailer  field  which  we  have 

prominently  in  mind  and  our 
trailer  opportunities  appeal  to  us 
as  so  unlimited  that  we  are  not 
considering  the  addition  of  what 
might  be  termed  'new  products.' 

"Whether  our  advertising  will 
be  heavier  than  heretofore  is  a 
question  which  we  have  not  yet 
fully  decided  but  we  are  determ- 
ined to  continue  as  consistent  ad- 
vertisers." 

INGEESOLL  FAR  BEHIND  WITH  ORDERS 

William  H.  Ingersoll,  after  de- 
claring that  because  of  the  great 
shortage  of  merchandise  that 
evcrjTvhere  exists,  labor  will  con- 
tinue to  be  employed  at  high 
wages,  goes  on: 

"So  far  as  our  enterprise  is 
concerned,  we  are  not  in  need 
of  entering  any  new  fields  of  man- 
ufacture to  employ  our  facilities. 
Due  to  the  special  demands  of 
the  war  there  has  been  brought 
about  a  general  shortage  of 
watches  of  our  class,  but  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  our  whole 
facilities  can  make  up  the  exist- 
ing shortage  among  the  general 
public. 

"As  to  our  advertising,  it  will 
be  done  on  a  normal  basis.  The 
whole  world  is  calling  for  our 
goods  and  it  will  be  our  purpose 
to  maintain  our  position  before 
the  public  but  not  to  exceed  our 
normal  advertising  effort." 

The  CorticelH  Silk  Mills  ex- 
press much  the  same  views  and 
so  does  Jacob  Pfeiffer,  president 
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of  the  Miller  Rubber  Company. 
.  Deere  &  Company  say  that  the 
world-wide  food  scarcity  will 
keep  all  the  implement  industry 
lOO  per  cent  active  for  the  next 
few  years.  They  add : 

"We  will  spend  a  little  more 
money  this  year  than  in  the  past 
for  advertising  space  in  farm  pa- 
pers. Our  other  advertising  will 
run  approximately  the  same  in  vol- 
ume, but  necessarily  will  mean  a 
greater  expenditure  of  money  be- 
cause of  increased  cost,  etc." 

C.  H.  Clark,  advertising  man- 
lier of  the  Robbins  &  Myers  Co., 
t^ls  why  bis  Organization  will  be 
able  to  resume  normal  selling  al- 
most at  once.  It  is  a  condition 
that  will  apply  to  many  other  con- 
cerns.   He  states : 

"We  do  not  anticipate  that  the 
ending  of  the  war  will  very  ma- 
terially affect  our  business.  The 
work  we  were  doing  for  the  Gov- 
ernment during  the  war  period 
consisted  principally  in  furnish- 
ing our  standard  motors,  such  as 
we  have  furnished  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  past,  and  motor  users 
in  general,  and  taking  on  Govern- 
ment orders  simply  meant  that  we 
had  to  cut  down  on  our  deliver- 
ies to  private  consumers  and  fur- 
nish larger  quantities  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

"We  do  not,  at  the  present  time, 
anticipate  adding  any  new  line, 
for  it  seems  very  probable  that 
in  the  reconstruction  work  to  fol- 
low the  war,  there  will  be  a  large 
demand  for  motors,  just  as  there 
was  during  the  period  of  the  war. 
It  also  seems  very  probable  that 
manufacturers  of  small  motor- 
driven  devices  who  were  restricted 
in  their  output  during  the  war 
period  by  the  War  Industries 
Board,  will  return  to  their  pre- 
war production  just  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  this  will  mean  a 
larger  demand  for  motors  to  op- 
erate these  devices." 

John  R.  Morron,  president  of 
the  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co., 
gives  lis  this  information  about 
his  plans.    He  states  : 

"Our  company  expects  to  con- 
tinue to  manufacture  Atlas  Port- 
land Cement  at  about  the  same  ra- 
tio as  it  has  during  the  past  year. 


"We  expect  to  advertise  per- 
haps to  a  slightly  greater  extent 
than  during  the  war  period." 

The  Evinrude  Motor  Company 
say  that  if  they  are  allowed  to 
operate  for  the  Government  for 
sixty  days  they  will  be  able  to 
shift  to  a  peace  basis  without  any 
loss  to  their  employees.  Going  on 
the  company  says : 

"Before  the  war  we  had  begun 
the  manufacture  of  the  Evinrude 
Stationary  Oil  Engine.  We  have 
now  been  unable  to  do  much  with 
it  as  Government  production  in- 
terfered just  about  the  time  we 
got  fairly  well  started.  We  shall 
not  be  able  to  produce  a  great 
many  oil  engines  in  our  present 
plant  but,  after  the  war,  intend  to 
increase  our  facilities  so  that  we 
can  build  up  a  large  production 
of  these  oil  engines  in  sizes  rang- 
ing from  VA  H.P.  to  10  H.P. 

"We  are  very  enthusiastic  about 
the  outlook  for  the  rowboat  mo- 
tors, and  believe  that  our  adver- 
tising schedule  will  be  heavier 
than  it  was  last  year,  although 
conditions  are  still  too  uncertain 
for  us  to  say  definitely  just  what' 
it  will  consist  of." 

A  very  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  policy  comes  from  the 
Studebaker  Corporation.  R.  C. 
Sackett,  writing  for  the  company 
says : 

"Up  to  the  present  time  we  have 
had  very  few  cancellations  of 
war  orders,  and  just  as  soon  as 
possible  we  will  again  get  into 
the  production  of  automobiles. 
However,  there  is  bound  to  be  a 
lapse  of  several  weeks  between 
the  end  of  our  present  produc- 
tion and  the  beginning  of  new 
production  which  it  is  a  physical 
impossibility  to  overcome.  We 
have  already  started  to  advertise 
more  heavily  than  we  have  been 
doing  during  the  last  few  months 
so  that  after  the  first  of  the  year 
we  anticipate  getting  on  to  a 
rather  comprehensive  advertising 
programme  for  1919  business. 

"Regarding  exceptional  experi- 
ences in  advertising.  1  can  pnly 
state  that  we  have  had  better  re- 
sults from  our  1918  advertising, 
and  have  really  accomplished 
(Contiruted  on,  page  ^5) 
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BUCKEYE  COVERS,  be- 
cause they  are  made  in 
great  quantities  under  excep- 
tional manufacturing  condi- 
tions, are  an  essential  factor  in 
the  National  economies  that 
are  being  effected  through  the 
wider  use  of  Direct  Advertis- 
ing. Pound  for  pound,  they 
represent  a  lower  consumption 
of  coal,  labor  and  transporta- 
tion than  any  other  papers  of 
equal  quality  and  utility. 

BUCKEYE  COVERS  outsell 
all  other  brands  combined,  be- 
cause printers  and  advertisers 
have  found  them  best  regard- 
less of  price  for  most  Direct 
Advertisements. 

THE  BECKETT  PAPER  COMPANY 

MAKERS    OF   GOOD  PAPER 
In  Hamilton,  Ohio,  since  1S4S 
Datbra  in  all  Mtc^  fStiH  Ucn^  Pipir  Maker^  AdTwIidni  Oub 
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Any  Advertiser 
Can  Do  It 

On  his  reading-table  were  those  maga- 
zines that  anyone  who  has  to  do  with 
advertising  has  to  read.  They  repre- 
sented his  source  books,  as  valuable  to 
him  as  an  advertising  man  as  any  row 
of  leather  tomes  are  to  a  lawyer. 

-  But  his  wife  read  for  the  fun  of  it.  And 
because  he  placed  a  most  justifiable  re- 
liance upon  her  good  taste  he  used  to 
watch  which  one  of  the  new  magazines 
she  picked  up  first.  Mbnth  after  month 
it  was  the  same.  Without  hesitation  she 
went  to  the  table  and  selecting  Photo- 
play retired  with  it  to  her  favorite  chair. 

"Why  always  Photoplay?"  asked  the 
Advertising  Husband  one  evening.  ■ 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  just  like  it  best." 

"But  you  must  have  some  reason." 

c 

"Well,  I  love  the  pictures  and  the  ar- 
ticles interest  me  and  the  stories  never 
bore  me.   It's  fun  to  read  about  folks 
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I  see  on  the  screen  and  find  out  how 
they  do  all  the  stunts  and — I  can't  ex- 
plain it  exactly.   I  just  like  it." 

"Ever ,  read  the  ads?"  ventured  the 
hushand. 

"I  guiess  I  do.  I  hadn't  thought  about 

it,  but  it  must  have  been  an  ad  in  Photo- 
,    play  that  made  me  buy  that  butter  sub- 
stitute the  other  day." 

c 

This  suggests  an  experiment  for  you 
advertisers  who  are  still  to  be  convinced 
of  Photoplay's  unusual  grip.  Spread 
out  six  or  eight  magazines  on  your  table 
and  watch  which  one  the  women  read — 
and  read  through— PHOTOPLAY. 

.  Have  you  studied  in  one  complete 
exhibit  the  way  the  war  has  af- 
fected advertisers'  appropriations 
and  copy?  You  wUl  he  interested 
in  "The  War  and  the  Nation's  Ad- 
vertisers."   Sent   free   on  request. 

PHOTOPLAY 

The  Magazine  of  the  Fifth  Estate 

W.  M.  HART 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
S50  NORTH  CLARK  ST. 
CHICAGO 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  185  MADISON  AVE. 
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more  with  a  much  smaller  expen- 
diture than  we  ever  have  in  the 
past.  It  has' been  our  plan  to  use 
quite  small  copy,  generally  not  to 
exceed  two  columns  by  seven 
inches.  Instead  of  using  larger 
copy  we  have  run  this  not  once 
a  week  nor  in  Sunday  sections 
which  are  generally  crowded  and 
in  which  it  is  necessary  to  use 
large  copy  in  order  to  attract  at- 
tention at  all;  Small  copy  has  ap- 
peared generally  three  times  a 
week  on  alternate  days,  and  has 
been  of  a  nature  that  it  has  been 
almost  impossible  to  bury  the 
copy  regardless  of  its  position  on 
the  page.  We  have  found  that 
this  copy  had  had  the  effect  of 
keeping  our  name  almost  continu- 
ously before  the  public  in  the 
cities  where  it  has  been  used  and 
appearing  every  other  day  the 
reader  soon  becomes  so  accus- 
tomed to  seeing  it  that  he  really 
cannot  tell  whether  the  copy  has 
appeared  every  day  in  the  week  or 
every  other  day.  The  effect  is  al- 
most as  continuous  as  it.  would 
be  if  we  ran  copy  every  day^-ih 
the  week,  and  practically  all  of 
this  copy  has  been  run  on  a  fifty- 
fifty  co-operative  basis  with  our 
dealers." 

ADVANONG  TOGETHER 

Edward  Freschl,  president  of 
the  Holeproof  Hosiery  Company, 
urges  the  necessity  of  sounding 
the  optimistic  note  when  he  says : 

"While  there  may  be  a  sfight 
let-up  in  business  due  to  uncer- 
tainty on  the  part  of  the  smaller 
merchants  as  to  what  is  going"  to 
happen,  if  the  manufacturers  and 
the  people  in  the  primary  markets 
keep  their  backbone  up,  it  will 
have  an  encouraging  effect  all  the 
way  down  the  line  and  will  soon 
bring  conditions  around  to  normal. 

"As  to  advertising,  we  never 
have  for  a  moment  let  up  in  our 
activities  in  this  field  during  flie 
war  and  we  are  going  to  keep  on 
stronger  than  ever." 

And  in  the  meantime  come  in 
reports  from  all  sides  of  indus- 
tries operating  under  the  tremend- 
ous pressure  of  heavy  business 
despite  the  cancellation  of  nearly 
two  billion  dollars*  worth  of  war  . 


contracts  during  the  last  few.  days. 
This  item  taken  from  the  New 
York  Daily  News  Record  is  a 
typical  example : 

"In  spite  of  the  ending  of  the 
war  and  the  official  report  that 
more  than  2,000  looms  are  to  be 
added  to  those  now  working 
overtime  to  meet  the  Government 
demand  for  more  than  29,000,000 
yards  of  webbing  by  the  first  of 
next  March,  there  is  no  prospect 
of  the  manufacturers  being  able 
to  meet  even  a  percentage  of  the 
trade  requirements,  it  is  said. 

"The  suspender  and  garter 
trade  all  over'  the  country  is  much 
concerned  at  the  outlook  for  there 
is  no  relief  in  sight  for,  the  short- 
age. Last  year's  advance  in  web- 
bing, prices,  estimated  at  about 
100  per  cent,  will  undoubtedly  be 
greatly  increased  during  the  com- 
ing year  and  in  many  cases  web- 
bing will  be  absolutely  unattain- 
able. This,  it  is  ,  said,  is  of  vital 
interest  to  the  suspender  and  gar- 
ter manufactufers — ^many  of  these 
who  supposed  tfiat  they  were  un- 
der cover  have  webbing  stocks 
only  sufficient  to  last  until  'the 
middle  of  next  spring. 

"The  unusual  conditions  in  the 
webbing  industry  are  said  to  be 
due  to  the  Government's  decision 
that  webbing  outlasts  leather  for 
military  purposes.  Webbing. has 
been  selected  exclusively  for  belts, 
rifle  slings,  cartri^e  and  pack 
belts._  _  , 

It  is  next  to  impossible,  accord- 
ing to  the  trade,  to  say  when 
looms  will  be  free  to  take  iip 
manufacturing  for  civilian  pur- 
poses. Meanwhile  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  a  number  of  sus- 
pender and  garter  manufacturer.=; 
will  retire  and  that  the  retail 
trade  will  be  up  against  a  veritable 
famine.", 

Johns-Manville's  New  Adver- 
tising Manager 

Walter  Scammon  Lockwood  has  be- 
come advertising  maiager  of  the  Tohris- 
Manville  Company,  New  York.  He  has 
been  advertising  manager  of  the  To- 
ledo. Scale  Company.  Toledo,  O.,  for 
several  years.  Mr.  lockwood  is  well 
Imown  for  his  story,  "De  Luxe  Annie," 
which  has  been  dramatized  and  has 
heen  successful  as  a  play  under  the 
same  title.  i 
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Big  Increases  Coming  in  Printing 

Costs 

Advertisers  Will  Have  to  Share  the  Burden  of  Printers,  Forced  to  Pay 

Higher  Wages 


THE  advance  in  the  wages  of 
press  feeders  in  New  York, 
resulting  from  the  award  of  the 
National  War  Labor  Board  last 
week,  presages  a  heavy  increase 
in  all  printing  costs  in  the  imme- 
diate future.  Advertisers  will 
have  to  pay  more  for  their  cata- 
logues and  other  printed  matter. 
What  the  effect  will  be  on  ad- 
vertising rates  in  publications  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

While  the  decision  just  ren- 
dered applies  to  only  one  printing 
employee's  union,  located  in  a 
single  city,  the  results  are  bound 
to  be  far  reaching. 

Seven  organizations  of  em- 
ployees laid  their  cases  before  ^e 
Labor  Board  for  arbitration,  and 
it  is  generally  believed  that  a 
wage  increase  will  be  awarded 
the  pressmen,  compositors  and 
other  printers  as  well  as  the  feed- 
ers. Until  the  several  awards 
are  handed  down,  just  what  the 
total  advance  will  amount  to  can- 
not be  stated. 

Also,  while  but  one  city  is  af- 
fected, the  advances,  whatever 
they  may  be,  will  presumably  be- 
come effective  in  all  other  large 
printing  centres.  Already  em- 
ploying printers  in  Chicago  have 
firranted  higher  wages  to  their 
men.  What  are  termed  by  em- 
ployers to  be  "preposterous  de- 
mands" have  been  made  in  Cin- 
cinnati. One  printer  there  has 
said  that  the  demands  can't  be 
conceded — "but  they  will  be,  nev- 
ertheless," says  a  prominent  New 
York  printer  who  has  just  gone 
through  the  conflict. 

The  press  feeders  belonging  to 
Franklin  Union  No.  23  of  the  In- 
ternational Pressmen's  and  As- 
sistants Union  (New  York)  were 
working  on  a  wage  scale  of  $24  a 
week  when  they  went  on  strike 
last  month  for  an  increase  of  $6 — 
a  twenty-five  per  cent  advance.  In 
October,  1917,  the  scale  was  $18. 


The  $24  scale  was  agreed  to  in 
June,  1918,  and  the  contract  be- 
tween employers  and  employees 
had  several  months  to  run  when 
it  was  broken  in  October.  All  ef- 
forts to  arrive  at  an  amicable  ad- 
justment between  the  parties  to 
the  contract  proved  without  avail 
and  appeal  was  made  to  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board  at  Wash- 
ington. The  decision  just  ren- 
dered is  the  result  of  this  appeal. 

According  to  the  award  the 
wages  of  all  members  of  Franklin 
Union  are  increased  six  dollars 
per  week,  to  take  effect  as  of  Oc- 
tober 21,  1918.  The  award  is  to 
continue  "for  the  duration  of  the 
war  except  that  either  party  may 
reopen  the  case  on  May  1,  1919, 
for  such  adjustment  as  changed 
conditions  may  render  necessary." 

HIGHER  PAY  IMPERATIVE,  SAYS 

WALSH 

In  announcing  the  award,  Frank 
P.  Walsh,  joint  chairman  of  the 
National  War  Labor  Board,  gave 
the  following  opinion: 

"By  the  award  granting  the 
pressmen  and  assistants  of  New 
York  a  wage  increase  of  $6  a 
week,  the  board  has  gone  rio 
further  than  the  barest  justice  de- 
manded. The  pressmen  were  re- 
ceiving $24  a  week.  This  was  $4 
a  day,  which  is  the  prevailing 
wage  for  unskilled  labor,  and  the 
wage  paid  the  unskilled  laborer  is 
never  more  than  enough  (some- 
times not  enough)  to  meet  the 
costs  of  the  plainest  physical  nec- 
essaries. Yet  these  men,  whose 
work  requires  skill  and  training, 
were  paid  on  the  same  basis. 

"Though  the  award  gives  them 
a  twenty-five  per  cent  increase  in 
wages,  it  does  not  bring  their  pay 
much  higher  than  would  have  been 
necessary  to  make  the  <,gicreas£ 
in  accordance  with  ,  ^e,,5«M:rease 
in  living  costs.  This  flipmod,  of 
measuring  justice  by  th§,^Bqo..he- 
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tween  previous  wages  and  present 
wages,  and  the  ratio  between 
previous  living  costs  and  present 
living  costs  is  unsatisfactory,  for 
it  assumes  that  purchasing  power 
should  remain  stationary:  it  as- 
sumes that  wages  in  1915  (or  at 
whatever  time  you  take  as  a  basis) 
were  adequate.  These  2,500  press- 
men were  receiving  in  1915  $17 
a  week,  which  was  insufficient  to 
riiaintain  their  families.  They 
now  teceive  about  the  same  wage, 
so  far  as  actual  purchasing  power 
is  concerned.  Stil!  there  are 
pressmen  in  the  United  States, 
many  living  in  cities,  who  re- 
ceive a  lower  wage.  The  Chicago 
pressmen  showed  before  this 
Board  that  the  cost  of  living  was 
not  appreciably  different  in  Chi- 
cago and  New  York;  but  the  Chi- 
cago pressmen  were  given  a  wage 
of  $24  a  week." 

Exhaustive  investigations  by  the 
staff  of  the  National  War  Labor 
Board,  it  is  said,  have  demon- 
strated that  72%  cents  an  hour 
or  $34.80  a  week  for  forty-eight 
hours'  work,  is  necessary  to  sup- 


port a  family  in  health  and  rea- 
sonable comfort.  Any  wage  less 
than  this  is  penalizing  the  work- 
er's family  for  the  benefit  of  the 
employer,  or  the  general  public. 

Members  of  the  Association  of 
Employing  Printers,  Printers 
League  Section,,  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  who  were  interviewed 
by  Printers'  Ink  were  a*  unit  in 
their  belief  that  the  Labor  Boax4 
will  grant  increases  to  the  othee 
printers'  unions  which  have  ap- 
pealed to  it.  The  question,  there- 
fore becomes,  what  will  be  the  ef- 
fect on  the  printing  industry; 
how  will  printers  meet  the  ad- 
vanced costs  ? 

Publishers  of  magazines  and 
business  papers,  according  to 
Charles  Francis,  will  very  gen- 
erally accept  the  increase  that  the 
printers  must  bear  in  printing  the 
periodicals.  This  will  be  a  volun- 
tary abrogation  of  contract  on 
the  part  of  publishers.  Mr.  Fran- 
cis knows  of  only  one  or  two  pub- 
lishers who  are  inclined  to  com- 
pel their  printers  to  abide  by  the 
terms  of  their  contracts.   In  the 
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case  of  one  large  periodical  that 
he  mentioned  he  said  a  refusal  on 
the  part  of  the  publisher  to  ac- 
cept the  higher  costs  that  are^ 
coming,  would  have  meant  that' 
the  printer  would  have  been  driv- 
en into  bankruptcy. 

Several  printers  in  New  York, 
each  of  whom  prints  a  number  of 
periodicals,  would  presumably  be 
affected  the  same  way.  Nothing 
would  be  gained,  Mr.  Francis 
stated,  if  publishers  were  to  make 
arrangements  for  their  printing 
outside  New  York,  for  unions  in 
other  cities  will  demand— and  get 
— higher  wages  just  as  soon  as  the 
New  York  decision  becomes 
known  to  them. 

The  business  manager  of  an- 
other printing  house,  which  makes 
a  specialty  of  publishers'  printing, 
tells  Pbinters'  Ink  that  no  defi- 
nite action  will  be  taken  by  his 
company  looking  to  higher  charges 
to  its  customers  until  the  Labor 
Board  renders  a  decision  in  the 
cases  of  the  other  unions.  He 
believes,  however,  that  publishers 
and  printers  will  get  together  and 
arrive  at  an  amicable  decision. 

PUBLISHERS  Wni  BACK  UP  PSlNTEHS 

Qiarles  E.  Hawkes,  secretary  of 
the  Printers'  League,  points  out 
that  the  position  of  the  printers 
regarding  their  contracts  with 
publishers  is  much  the  same  as 
that,  of  the  unions  with  the  print- 
ers. If  the  contracts  remain  in 
force,  the  printers  will,  in  many 
instances,  go  bankrupt.  The  pre- 
vious demand  of  the  employees 
was  borne,  largely,  by  the  print- 
ers, .  but  the  present  advance  re- 
duces profits  to  the  vanishing 
point.  The  matter  will  be  taken 
up  ,  with  publishers  individually 
and  on  the  grounds  of  equity  the 
latter  can  do  nothing  but  accept 
the  burden. 

R,  J.  Cuddihy,  of  the  Literary 
Digest,  has  expressed  the  pub- 
lishers' position  in  a  succinct 
maittier.  "They  will  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the.  War  Board,  as 
they  agreed  to  do  when  the 
Printers'  League  appealed  to 
Washington.  How  the  publishers 
will  bear  the  burden  is  another 
matter.   It  will  be  a  hard  thing 


to  determine  how  the  increase  is 
to  be  distributed.  Each  publisher 
must  work  it  out  for  himself." 

It  is  not  only  in  the  field  of  pe- 
riodicals and  business  papers  that 
advertisers  will  have  to  bear  an 
additional  burden.  Catalogues 
and  all  printed  matter  will  cost 
more  to  produce.  P.  C.  Hill,  in 
charge  of  the  catalogue  depart- 
ment of  the  National  Cloak  & 
Suit  Company,  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  amount  of  the  increase 
that  buyers  of  printing  have  to 
shoulder  depends  upon  the  man- 
ner in  which  printers  have  been 
financing  their  business.  If  they 
have  been  working  on  too  close 
a  margin  of  profit,  because  of 
competitive  conditions  or  other- 
wise, they  will  necessarily  have 
to  charge  more  for  their  work. 

O.  E.  Mclntire,  of  the  Charles 
William  Stores,  Brooklyn,  states 
that  there  will  be  no  curtailment 
in  anything  his  house  is  doing. 
"It  will  cost  us  more  money— that 
is  all,"  is  the  way  he  puts  it. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  way  adver- 
tisers will  be  compelled  to  look 
at  it.  They  have  seen  the  prices 
that  they  recpive  for  their  prod- 
ucts advancing,  and  now  economic 
conditions  bring  about  an  increase 
in  the  figure  they  must  pay  to  sell 
these  goods.  It  will  cost  them 
more  money^that  is  all. 


Wurzbui^  Manages  Nast  Pub- 
lications 

Francis  L.  Wurzbur^  has  been  m)- 

S Dinted  genera!  manager  o.f  Conde 
ast.  Inc.,  New  York.  Mr.  Wurzburg 
has  been  prominent  in  the  advertising 
field  for  a  number  of  years.  For  the 
past  two  years  he  has  been  with  the 
Hearst  organiiation  as  publisher  of  the 
Kew  York  American  and  business  man- 
ager of  the  CostnopolUoM.  •• 


Bergfeld  with  "Motor  Life" 

M.  A.  Bergfeld  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  Motor  Life,  New 
York.  Ete  was  advertising  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Herald  before  its  consoli- 
dation with  the  Examiner  and  before 
that  was  eastern  advertising  manager 
of  the  Chict^  American. 


New  Sales  Service  in  Seattle 

J.  M.  Finl^  has  organized  the  Fln- 
le;  Sales  Service  in  S^tle.  »  i 
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RECONSTRUCTION 

You  cannot  rip  the  world  asunder,  drench  it  in  blood,  lay 
vast  portions  of  it  in  utter  ruin,  upset  economic  traditions, 
create  new  standards  and  then  restore  it  all  by  a  Treaty 
of  Peace. 

The  task  of  War  seemed  stupendous — the  task  of  Re- 
construction is  amazingly  more  difficult. 

In  the  purely  physical  aspect  of  Reconstruction,  no  other 
class  of  men  will  play  so  important  a  part  as  the  engineers 
of  the  world. 

And  no  other  class  of  publications  will  wield  the  power 
of  the  engineering  journals. 

There  are  buildings  to  erect,  swamps  to  drain,  rivers  to 
harness,  mountains  to  move,  bridges,  highways  and  rail- 
ways to  build,  coal  and  ore  to  mine,  chemical  industries 
to  establish,  machinery  to  make.  And  the  basis  of  it  all 
is  engineering, — civil,  mining,  electrical,  chemical  and 
mechanical. 

Thousands  of  plants  must  return  to  their  normal  tasks; 
labor  problems  must  be  met  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  to  all; 
economic  problems  which  vitally  affect  American  busi- 
ness must  be  solved. 

In  all  of  these  things  it  is  the  duty  and  very  great  privilege 
of  the  industrial  journals  of  the  country  to  lead  and  in- 
terpret. 

Believing  this,  McGraw-Hill  Publications  are  pledged 
to  do  their  part  in  the  work  of  Reconstruction  with  un- 
stinted vigor  and  in  a  spirit  of  service  to  our  country,  our 
people  and  our  industries. 

McGraw-Hill  Publications 

Member  of  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation! 

Serve  a  Buying  Power  Aggregating 
Power  Billions  of  Dollars 

Coal  Age  Annually  Electrical  World 

American  Machinist  Electrical  Merchandising 

Electric  Railway  Journal  Engineering  News-Record 

Engineering  &  Mining  Journal      Chemical  k  Metallurgical  Engineering 
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Th  e    Magazine  of 

PvECONSTRUCTION 


Now  that  the  public  has  turned 
its  attention  to  individual  and 
industrial  reconstruction;  getting 
this  job  back  or  building  up  that 
trade;  applying  the  lessons  it  has 
gone  through  fire  to  learn;  meeting 
the  new  problems  that  are  rising  out 
of  the  war; — McClure's  Magazine 
will  apply  itself  to  a  solution  of  these 
problems,  and  to  bringing  true  the 
best  ideals  of  the  nation. 

A  series  c£  vital  and  searching  articles  on  the  vari' 
ous  phases  of  Jleconstruction  begins  in  January — 

McCLURE'S 

McClure's  adiertisi'W  rales  are  based  on  a  cir- 
culation of  500,000,  arfweriisers  in  the  Feb- 
naty  number  will  receive  toitioat  euitra  eott 
eircalation  I  or  in  exceii  af  tSt«  emtnait, 
FORMS    for    FeTtruarv   close   December  lOitk 
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Italy  Invites  America  to  a  Rare 
Opportunity 

She  Wants  to  Keep  the  Teuton  Exploiter   out,   but  Must  Have  Our 
Help— Great  Possibilities 

.    By  J.  T.  M. 


FROM  Italy  there  have  recently 
come  courteous  intimations  that 
oflMal  action  by  the  United 
States,  aiming  at  the  prompt  and 
intensive  development  of  eco- 
nomic relations  between  the  two 
countries,  would  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated. Direct  requests  on 
certain  specific  points  have  been 
made  by  the  Consulta — the  Italian 
Foreign  Office — to  our  State  De- 
partment and  associations  of 
Italian  business  men  have  an- 
nounced their  desire  to  get  in 
communication  with  organized 
representative  groups  in  this 
country. 

Althot^  the  United  States  has 
an  E4nbassy  in  Italy  and  the  lat- 
ter country,  as  one  &f  ^  sreat 
world  powers,  is  entitled  to  all  the 
amenities  and  marks  of  honor 
and  consideration  from  the  other 
great  powers,  we  have  not  main- 
tained the  office  of  Commercial 
Attache  to  our  Embassy  in  Italy 
as  a  part  of  pur  official  represen- 
tation there.  The  fiaictionary 
filling  a  similar  office  in  France 
has  been  supposed  to  attend  also 
to  Italy.  Of  course  it  is  a  fact 
that  an  American  Commercial  At- 
tache in  Rome,  if  there  had  been 
one  there  in  the  period  before  the 
war,  would  have  had  an  idle  time 
of  it.  Matters  are  different  now 
and  Baron  Sonino,  the  Foreign 
Minister,  has  manifested  an  «iger 
desire  to  see  the  office  filled. 

Italy  was  bound  and  gagged,  in 
the  economic  grip  of  Germany. 
Kow  that  she  has  been  casting  off 
the  fette'rs,  she  is  most  anxious 
to  see  measures  quickly  adopted 
so  that  her  industry,  commerce 
and  finance  may  not  again  be  en- 
snared in  the  toils  of  the  Teuton. 
It  is  almost  pathetic,  it  is  cer- 
tainly touching  for  the  American 
observer,  to  see  Italy  appealing  to 
us  with  such  frank  confidence  for 


aid  in  building  up  her  econ<»siic 
edifice  under  new  and  free  condi- 
tions. She  has  addressed  faers<d^ 
to  this  country  as  one  havii^  a 
right  to  ma{ce  aji  appeal  to  a  liand 
in  which  her  sons  have  had  so 
important  a  part  in  the  material 
upbuilding;  but  her  appeal  is 
couched  in  the  language  of  gen- 
tility, yet  with  all  the  stress  that' 
she  regards  permissible  to  indi- 
cate the  urgency  of  her  need.  She 
has  asked  that  authoritative  busi- 
ness representatives  cpiiie  irpfft 
America  to  study  her  require- 
ments, to  cotinsel  with  her  in  the 
fonnulatiqg  of  her  new  business 
policy,  to  prepaire  for  reciprocal 
commercial  relations  between  the 
two  couirtriffiB. 

MEN    OF    TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
WANTED 

Specifically  she  desires  Ameri- 
cans of  en^eering  training,  ex- 
perienced m  the  steel  and  irixa 
field  and  familiar  with  the  ma- 
chinery requirements  of  modern 
industrial  plants,  to  visit  her 
northern  territory  and  lay  the 
practical  plans  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  her  war-devastated  areas, 
and  for  the  establishment  on  her 
own  soil  of  industrial  plants  that 
will  help  to  prevent  her  from  be- 
coming a  victim  once  more  of 
German  methods,  and  that  will 
further  her  purposes  of  vindicat- 
ing for  herself  a  la^  measure 
of  economic  self-efficiency. 

The  Italian  Government  has 
ordered  the  preparation  of  an 
"anti -dumping"  bill  and  other  proj- 
ects of  law  aimed  against  Ger- 
man encroachment  in  the  future. 
In  the  principal  cities  of  northern 
and  middle  Italy,  the  light  and 
power  plants,  the  street  railways, 
express  and  trucking  business, 
harbor  transportation,  as  well  as 
manufacturing  entei:prises,  com- 
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mercial  banking  and  the  public 
press,  were  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  under  the  control  or  in- 
6uence  of  Germans,  marshalled 
and  directed  from  Berlin.  Italy 
is  now  eager  to  make  sure  that 
she  is  permanently  liberated  from 
the  systematic  enslavement  to 
which  she  had  been  subjected. 
The  time  to  act,  she  feels,  is  while 
her  wounds  are  still  fresh  and  her 
warlike  spirit  still  aroused,  and 
before  time  leads  to  the  fraterniz- 
ing of  the  peoples  recently  at  war, 
and  before  the  Gennans  have  a 
clwnce  to  get  well  started  with 
their  plans  for  reconquering  their 
commercial  supremacy  in  Italy. 
Americans  are  urged  to  aid  in  the 
development  of  Italian  water 
power  resources  and  to  provide 
materials  and  guidance  for  the  in- 
stallation of  modern  factories  in 
new  locations  throughout  the 
peninsula  to  meet  the  opportuni- 
ties of  the  concentration  of  labor 
and  special  industrial  require- 
ments. Hdp  also  is  wanted  for 
the  nation's  agriculture. 

Italy,  through  the  combination 
of  circumstances,  is  thus  one  of 
the  most  attractive  fields  for  ex- 
port enterprises  that  our  expand- 
ing business  could  hope  to  find. 
The  amazing  extent  of  the  Ger- 
man domination  over  this  pro- 
gressive, industrious  people,  now 
tiioroughly  knit  into  unity,  makes 
the  opportuni^  all  the  greater 
since  die  German  has  been  rather 
completely  ousted.  Italians  are 
convinced  that  if  Ihey  do  not 
start  at  once  in  the  race,  they  are 
liable  to  be  left  hopelessly  behind. 
Statesmen  and  economists  are 
frank  in  declaring  that  not  a  mo- 
ment is  to  be  lost  if  their  country 
is  to  be  saved  from  falling  back 
into  the  ranks  of  the  second-rate 
nations.  Left  alone  at  this  time, 
ttiey  fear  that  Italy  is  doomed. 
Only  from  America  do  they  see 
hdp£  of  salvation.. 

Italy,  from  the  financial  stand- 
point, is  potentially  in  good  shape. 
In  reality,  of  course,  she  has 
stretched  her  immediate  financial 
■  resources,  having  used  them  with 
splendid  prodigality  in  her  mar- 
vellous war  support,  so  that  she 
must  now  look  to  this  country  for 


banking  co-operation  to  tide  her 
over,  her  temporary  need.  She  is 
short  of  food,  and  America  has 
included  her  among  the  nations  to 
be  rationed,  but  she  is  impatient 
to  be  freed  from  assistance  in  this 
regard  and,  if  furnished  with 
agricultural  machinery  and  sup- 
plies, she  will  undertake  to  turn 
the  scale  rapidly  in  her  favor. 
Young,  as  a  nation,  with  her 
aspirations  for  territorial  integ- 
rity at  last  fully  satisfied,  Italy  is 
ready  to  turn  her  youthful  giant 
strength  to  the  creating  for  her- 
self of  the  conspicuous  place 
among  the  nations  to  which  her 
great  record  of  culture  and  of 
service  to  civilization  justly  en- 
titles her. 

Keen  disappointment  will  sweep 
over  the  Italian  people  if  the  lapse 
of  time  shows  that  the  confidence 
which  they  had  founded  on  the 
United  States  was  misplaced,  if 
their  keen  enthusiasm  to  get  to 
work  and  to  exploit  their  or- 
ganized man  power,  the  resources 
of  their  country  and  the  riches  of 
its  accumulated  genius  is  damp- 
ened, and  if  the  spectre  of  un- 
employment, already  admittedly 
dreaded,  turns  into  a  reality.  De- 
pression, in  Italy's  case,  would  be 
grievous,  if  not  fatal.  The  Ger- 
man will  be  at  the  door,  himger- 
ing  for  a  chance  to  enter  arid  to 
Kxploit  the  land. 

Although  the  demands  on  this 
country  from  the  peoples  who 
have  suffered  in  the  war  on  the 
side  of  right  and  justice  are  mul- 
tiple and  perplexing,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  exigencies  of  Italy, 
which  chivalrously  threw  in  her 
lot  with  the  Allies  when  the  out- 
look was  at  its  blackest,  and 
helped  to  hold  the  line  till  Amer- 
ica was  ready  to  enter  and  turn 
the  scale,  will  be  adequately  at- 
tended to  and  that  a  great  people 
will  be  helped  to  make  the  best 
possible  kind  of  a  start  on  a  great 
world  career. 


W.  D.  Hoard  Dead 

W.  D.  Hoard,  ex-governor  of  Wis- 
condn  and  piibHsIier  of  Hoard's  Dairy- 
man and  the  Jefferson  County  Union, 
died  at  Us  home  at' Fort  Atkinson,  Wis., 
on  November  22,  after,  a  long  illness. 
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DOVE  MILL  BRISTOLS 
in  aiiy  of  their  various  grades  and  tints 

possess  a  substantial  dignity  of  appearance. 
They  combine  elegance  with  economy — ■ 
well  in  keeping  with  the  conserving  order 
of  the  times.  And  they  are  versatile  in  use. 
For  the  artistic  announcement — -the  en- 
closure— the  combination  mailing — folder 
and  order  card — for  a  score  of  other  forms 
of  Direct  Advertising — they  secure  dis- 
tinction, durability  and  permanence.  For 
the  production  of  beautiful  Christmas 
Cards  we  strongly  recommend  the  use  of 
Dove  Mill,  Antique  Finish. 


George  W.  Wheelwright  Paper  Go. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSBTTS 
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Good  Times  in 
Zanesville,  Ohio 

No  community  in  the  country  will  gain  more  in  the 
change  from  War  to  Peace  conditions  than  Zanesville, 
Ohio. 

Zanesville  had  no  munition  factories,  cantonm^enis 
or  other  exclusively  wtw  industries. 

Her  iron  and  steel  mills  now  have  orders  that  will 
keep  them  busy  for  two  years.  Her  glass  factories  are 
running  three  shifts  with  a  clear  track  ahead.  Her  tile 
factories  (the  largest  in  the  world)  are  choked  with 
orders.  Her  big  potteries  are  again  in  complete  opera- 
tion. Her  brick  plants  are  in  full  blast  making  road  and 
building  material.  Her  big  railroad  shops  are  expand- 
ing. Her  agricultural  implement  and  machinery  plants 
are  busy.  Her  coal  fields  are  working  at  high  pressure. 
Her  oil  operators  are  straining  every  nerve  to  increase 
production.  New  natural  gas  wells  are  being  added. 
Coal,  oil  and  gas  leases  and  bumper  crops  at  high  prices 
are  making  the  farmers  wealthy,  and  additional  men  are 
being  put  to  work  daily  in  the  factories,  shops  and 
mines. 

Zanesville  was  busy  during  the  war  but  not  nearly 
so  busy  as  she  is  now  and  will  be  during  the  reconstruc- 
tion period.  Her  principal  industries  manufacture 
building  and  road-making  materials,  the  demand  for 
which  is  unlimited  and  will  continue  to  increase. 

This  community  of  100,000  population  is  thoroughly 
covered  by  The  Times  Recorder,  which,  with  its  20,000 
circulation  goes  into  19  of  every  20  city  homes  and  four 
of  every  five  village  and  country  homes,  making  the  use 
of  any  other  medium  an  unnecessary  extravagance.  Its 
space  is  sold  at  the  very  low  price  of  three  cents  a  tine 
fiat. 

The  Times  Recorder  is  represented  in  the  National 
Advertising  field  by  Robert  E.  Ward,  225  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York' City,  and  Mailers  Building,  CAico^^^^gi^ 


When  Only  Salesmen  with  Tech- 
nical Training  Will  Do 

Some  Machinery  Needs  to  Be  Demonstrated  to  Stay  Sold — Ability  to  Speak 
the  Language  of  the  Country  of  Secondary  Importance 

By  S.  T.  Henry 

Vice-President,  Allied   Construction  Machinery  Corporation,  New  Yorlc 


LARGE  and  permanent  export 
markets  for  standard  Ajneri- 
can  engineering  machinery  can  be 
built  up  abroad  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  American  methods  of  us- 
ing such  machinery. 

The  introduction  abroad  of 
American  industrial  methods  was 
a  slow  and  tedious  process,  until 
recently.  Several  large  American 
manufacturers  had,  however,  con- 
ducted such  introductory  work 
with  marked  success.  They  had 
sent  into  various  countries  of  the 
world  sales  engineers,  who  were 
well  grounded  in  the  use  of  their 
machinery.  While  these  engineers 
went  as  salesmen,  their  work  was 
to  educate  the  engineers  and  the 
industrial  men  of  other  countries 
regarding  American  methods. 
They  had  to  show  these  prospec- 
tive customers  why  our  way  was 
the  cheaper  way.  They  had  to 
prove  that  the  use  of  our  stand- 
ard machines  would  produce  re- 
sults more  quickly  and  economic- 
ally than  special  machinery.  These 
men  worked  under  great  handi- 
caps. But  they  made  good.  They 
demonstrated  that  it  was  then 
highly  practicable  to  sell  standard 
American  machinery  instead  of 
merely  taking  orders  that  were 
offered  for  special  machines. 

In  the  last  two  or  three  years 
conditions  have  changed  complete- 
ly. The  world  has  learned  more 
in  that  time  about  American  engi- 
neering machinery  and  American 
engineering  methods  than  could 
have  heen  forced  upon  it  in  a  gen- 
eration through  the  most  strenu- 
ous commercial  efforts.  Engi- 
neers from  everywhere  know  the 
wonderful  results  our  forces  have 
achieved  in .  building,  equipping, 
and  operating  port  works,  rail- 
Portion  of  addresa  before  the  Techni- 
cal Publicity  Association,  New  York. 


ways,  highways  and  machine  shops 
in  France.  The  world  is  ready 
now  to  adopt  American  industrial 
methods. 

That  this,  change  has  occurred 
is  demonstrated  by  the  character 
of  the  inquiries  that  are  being  re- 
ceived by  every  American  manu- 
facturer of  engineering  machin- 
ery who  has  made  any  real  effort 
to  secure  export  business.  The 
great  bulk  of  engineers  from 
overseas  do  not  inquire  now 
about  the  technical  details  of  the 
machines  only.  They  want  to 
know  how  the  machines  are  used. 
They  want -to  know  whether  the 
problems  that  they  have  to  meet 
can  be  solved  by  American  meth- 
ods. The  whole  industrial  world 
wants  to  be  educated  in  our  way 
of  doing  engineering  work. 

If  the  opportunity  is  handled 
right,  no  limitations  of  the  trade 
possibilities  thus  presented  need 
be  considered.  The  thing  is  to  put 
the  work  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
are  thoroughly  schooled  in  Amer- 
ican methods  of  using  American 
machinery.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  lliese  men  must  have  com- 
mercial sense.  They  must  know 
how  to  deal  with  other  business 
men.  But,  above  all,  they  must 
have  the  "know  how"  of  what 
they  are  trying  to  introduce.  They 
must  be  able  to  sell  ideas,  not 
merely  to  take  machinery  orders. 

THEY    SELL    THE    WORK    THE  MA- 
CHINES ACCOMPLISH 

A  few  examples  may  illustrate 
how  engineer  salesmen  of  such 
qualifications  work.  These  ex- 
amples also  will  indicate  the  type 
of  men  required  to  introduce 
American  engineering  methods 
and  to  sell  the  standard  American 
machinery  used  in  following  such 
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Take  the  largest  American 
manufacturer  of  mining  machin- 
ery: This  concern  and  its  prede- 
cessors consistently  have  followed 
for  a  generation  a  policy  of  using 
engineer  salesmen  abroad.  The 
company  has  branch  offices  or 
agencies  in  all  of  the  countries  in 
the  world  where  mining  and 
quarrying  are  done  on  any  con- 
siderable scale.  In  each  of  these 
branches  or  agencies  there  is  lo- 
cated one  or  more  engineers  who 
have  had  considerable  experience 
in  American  methods  of  mining 
and  quarrying. 

These  men  are  actually  selling 
drill  holes  in  the  rock  and  tons 
of  ore  in  the  car  instead  of  rock 
drills  and  compressors.  When  a 
new  proposition  comes  up  they 
help  to  study  the  conditions  to  be 
met  and  advise  what  equipment  is 
best  suited  to  these  conditions.  In 
the  case  of  existing  works  they 
must  go  right  in  and  prove  how 
American  machinery  and  Ameri- 
can methods  will  save  money  as 
compared  with  what  is  being  used. 
When  up  against  cheap  peon  la- 
bor in  Mexico,  for  example,  it  is 
not  easy  to  get  a  native  mine 
owner  to  substitute  an  expensive 
mechanical  plant  for  plentiful 
hand  labor.  He  must  be  shown 
that  the  cost  per  ton  of  ore 
brought  to  the  surface  is  less  with 
such  a  plant. 

Work  of  this  kind  is  too  deep 
water  for  a  commercial  salesman 
who  can  readily  switch  from  shoes 
to  millinery.  It  requires  men  who 
know  from  experience  what  the 
customer  wants  to  know.  Men 
of  these  qualifications  become 
practically  a  part  of  their  cus- 
tomers' organizations. 

Here  is  another  case :  American 
saw-mill  machinery  is  used  quite 
extensively  in  a  far  Eastern  coun- 
try as  a  result  of  the  work  of  a 
single  American  engineer  sales- 
man. This  man  knew  thoroughly 
American  methods  of  cutting  tim- 
ber, handling  logs  and  running 
saw-mills.  When  he  went  to  this 
country  a  few  years  ago  he  was 
totally  unfamiliar  with  the  lan- 
guage. He  went  out  and  lived 
among  the  timber  operators, 
where  he  learned  their  language, 


their  customs  and  their  conditions. 
He  did  not  meet  the  peculiar  de- 
mands of  the  local  lumbermen  for 
machinery.  Instead,  he  showed 
them  how  American  methods 
could  cut  more  and  better  lumber 
for  them  at  less  cost.  These 
American  methods  required  stand- 
ard American  machinery. 

Scarcely  a  logging  or  a  saw- 
mill job  comes  up  in  that  coun- 
try now  without  this  man  being 
consulted  in  regard  to  it.  His 
knowledge  of  the  engineering  side 
of  the  business,  his  keen  commer- 
cial sense,  and  tiis  willingness  to 
get  right  out  on  the  firing-line  far 
outweighed  his  previous  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  language  and 
customs.  No  commercial  sales- 
men, familiar  with  the  language 
and  the  customs  of  the  country, 
but  lacking  the  engineering  knowl- 
edge of  the  trade,  could  have 
hoped  to  make  good  at  all  in  this 
work.  ... 

Scarcity  of  the  right  kind  of 
men  is  the  one  big  problem  in 
adopting  a  sales  engineering  pol- 
icy in  export  marketing.  So 
many  qualifications  are  desirable 
that  an  enumeration  of  them 
would  appear  to  reduce  the  can- 
didates to  a  very  few.  Just  as  it 
is  in  domestic  work,  however,  it 
rarely  is  possible  to  find  a  man 
who  matches  up  completely  to  the 
requirements  of  the  job. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  find 
men  who  are  thoroughly  ground- 
ed in  American  methods  of  using 
any  line  of  engineering  machin- 
ery. When  these  men  are  sorted 
on  the  basis  of  ability  to  deal 
with  business  men,  the  percentage 
of  rejections  is  large.  Those  who 
do  pass  this  test  are  nearly  all 
eliminated  when  considered  as  to 
their  commercial  sense.  This  does 
not  necessarily  apply  to  their  com- 
mercial experience,  but  rather  to 
their  ability  to  sense  a  commercial 
situation. 

The  few  candidates  who  are 
left  when  these  few,  simple  tests 
have  been  applied  would  nearly  all 
be  discarded  on  account  of  a  lack 
of  knowledge  of  any  foreign  lan- 
guages. It  frequently  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  overlook  this  very 
essential  qualification  and  to  send 
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out  to  a  foreign  country  a  man 
who  must  learn  the  language  after 
he  arrives.  Any  man  who  goes 
out  thus  handicapped  is  bound  to 
have  to  work  under  very  great 
difficulty.  Experience  gained  by 
a  number  of  American  engineer- 
ing machinery  manufacturers  has 
demonstrated,  however,  that  such 
a  handicap  is  far  less  serious  than 
a  lack  of  knowledge  of  American 
methods  of  using  the  madihiery 
to  be  marketed. 

The  averse  American  manu- 
facturer may  want  to  know  how 
he  can  adopt  the  plan  of  using 
American  engineer  salesmen  to 
sell  his  products  abroad.  This 
has  been  done  in  a  good  many 
ways,  in  each  o£  which  there  have 
been  some  successes  and  some 
failures. 

For  the  large  manufacturer  the 
problem  is  comparatively  simple. 
He  can  afford  to  establish  his  own 
branch  offices  in  the  more  impor- 
tant centres  of  the  world.  He 
can  also  afford  to  supply  his  own 
trained  men  to  co-operate  with 
agencies  in  other  centres  of  less 
importance.  In  the  still  more  lim- 
ited centres  he  can  have  '  his 
trained  engineers  on  call  to  help 
local  connections,  scattered  over  a 
considerable  area,  to  develop  leads 
for  business. 

The  manufacturer  having  a 
more  limited  output  has  three 
principal  opportunities  open  to 
him  under  present  conditions.  He 
can  turn  his  export  sales  over  to 
one  or  more  general  export  com- 
mission houses  with  branch  of- 
fices in  the  countries  in  which  he 
desires  to  operate.  He  can  join 
with  a  group  of  non-competing 
manufacturers  in  similar  lines  co- 
operating together  to  reach  the 
foreign  markets  in  which  these 
manufacturers  are  interested.  He 
can  bring  together  a  group  of  his 
competitors  under  the  Webb- 
Pomerene  Bill  to  form  an  or- 
ganization that  will  go  after  ex- 
port business  for  all  of  tiiem.  The 
best  plan  to  be  adopted  by  any 
manufacturer  can  be  determined 
only  after  very  careful  study  of 
what  he  wants  to  accomplish,  the 
markets  to  be  reached,  and  his 
owti  limitations. 


Some  general  export  commis- 
sion merchants  have  been  quite 

successful  in  introducing  and  mar- 
keting American  engineering  ma- 
chinery abroad.  These  concerns 
are  of  sufficient  size  to  justify 
them  in  maintaining  engineering 
sales  departments.  These  depart- 
ments, to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
are  separate  machinery  houses 
which  utilize  the  experience  and' 
the  facilities  of  the  organizations 
of  which  they  are  a  part. 

Unfortunately  the  number  of 
general  export  commission  houses 
so  organized  is  very  limited. 
Those  general  export  concerns 
which  attempt  to  market  engi- 
neering machinery  as  they  do  or- 
dinary commodities  make  some 
sales.  Th^r  cannot,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  build  any  business. 

Co-operative  export  ei^neering 
sales  oi^ranizations  developed 
a  group  of  non-competing  manu- 
facturers in  allied  lines  is  a  com- 
paratively new  idea.  Such  co-op- 
erative concerns,  properly  con- 
ceived, organized  and  financed, 
apparently  offer  the  average  engi- 
neering machinery  manufacturer 
one  of  his  best  opportunities  to 
reach  the  export  market. 

Just  how  combinations  of  com- 
petitors under  the  Webb-Pom- 
erene  Bill  will  work  in  the  engi- 
neering machinery  field  remains  to 
be  seen.  Thus  far  no  such  com- 
bination has  been  undertaken.  In 
certain  lines  of  commodities  and 
of  quite  standard  products  there 
are  undoubtedly  advantages  to  be 
gained  through  operation  under 
this  bill.  The  difficulties  appar^ 
ently  are  such,  however,  that  no 
group  of  competing  manufac- 
turers of  engineering  machinery 
has  seen  its  way  clear  to  attempt 
to  get  together  for  a  combined  ef- 
fort in  marketing  their  products 
outside  of  the  United  States. 

Whatever  plan  is  adopted  by 
the  American  engineering  ma- 
chinery manufacturer  in  his  ex- 
port sales  work,  he  can  build  a 
large  and  permanent  market  only 
by  introducing  American  methods 
of  using  his  machinery!  Such  in- 
troduction can  .  be  made  properly 
only  by  experienced  Ajnerican 
engineer  salesmen.-  i 
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All  Restrictions 
on  Christmas  Buying  are 
Removed 


Council  of  lilational  Defense  Raises 
the  Ban  on  Christmas  Buying — 
Merchants  May  Lengthen  Sales 
Hours,  Increase  Selling  Force, 
and  Sell  "Non-Essentials" 


THE  ban  on  Christmas  buying 
has  been  raised.  Instructions 
to  this  effect  went  out  from  the 
headquarters  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  in  Washington  on 
Monday,  November  25  and  by  the 
end  of  the  week  should  begin  to 
produce  reaction  on  the  part  of 
the  State  Councils  through  which 
the  original  movement  was  pro- 
mulgated. With  the  lifting  of  all 
restrictions,  merchants  are  not 
merely  free  to  purchase  goods  for 
the  holiday  trade  without  regard 
to  whether  or  not  such  articles 
are  "necessities."  They  are  also 
at  liberty  to  inci-ease  their  sales 
forces  at  will  for  the  holiday 
season.  Likewise  can  they,  with- 
out danger  of  having  their  patriot- 
ism questioned,  extend  the  normal 
shopping  hours  in  order  to  accom- 
modate the  holiday  trade. 

From  the  day  that  it  became 
certain  that  the  war  was  over 
there  has  been  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  the  question  of  revoking 
the  edict  against  so-called  "need- 
less" or  "useless"  Christmas  buj'- 
ing.  Abandonment  of  the  em- 
bargo on  Christmas  shopping  was, 
indeed,  required  if  the  Defense 
Council  was  to  keep  in  line  with 
the  policy  for  the  quick  restora- 
tion of  industry  that  has  been 
adopted  by  the  War  Industries 
Board — the  latter  an  executive 
agency  with  which  the  Council  of 
Defense  is  closely  affiliated. 
There  is  no  denjnng,  however, 
that  the  recent  agitation  by  the 
Merchants  Association  of  New 
York  and  other  commercial  or- 
ganizations served  to  prod  the 
Council,  with  the  result  that  this 
week's  action  has  come  earJier 
than  might  otherwise  be  the  case. 
In  freeing  the  American  public 


from  all  restraint  in  its  Christmas 
shopping  the  hope  has  been  ex- 
pressed at  the  headquarters  of 
the  Council  of  Defense  that  this 
return  to  normal  may  not  only 
benefit  merchants  but  may  also 
create  a  demand  that  will  be  help- 
ful to  manufacturers.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, however,  if  manufacturers  can 
respond  to  the  stimulus  in  the 
brief  interval  remaining  before 
the  holidays.  Only  manufacturers 
who  happen  to  have  reserve  stock 
available  for  quick  delivery  seem 
likely  to  benefit.  There  is  no 
question,  however,  that  the  official 
cancellation  of  the  "No  Christmas 
Presents"  movement  comes  in 
time  to  prove  a  boom  to  the  ma- 
jority of  retail  merchants. 

During  the  past  six  months 
many  storekeepers,  beset  by  the 
bogey  of  interrupted  production, 
bought  heavily.  Morever,  in'  their 
haste  to  accumulate  a  surplus  of 
stock  against  the  supposedly  im- 
pending goods  famine  they  paid, 
very  often,  prices  far  in  excess  of 
normal  quotations.  The  sudden 
ending  of  the  war  has  caused 
many  of  these  retailers  to  be 
harassed  by  misgivings  that  they 
will  not  be  able  to  unload  their 
stocks  before  prices  begin  to  re- 
cede. Obviously  the  announce- 
ment of  an  open  season  for 
Christmas  shopping  promises  par- 
tial relief  if  not  absolute  salva- 
tion for  the  overbought  traders. 

While  the  National  Council  has 
swept  away  every  impediment  to 
Christmas  buying  that  it  had  im- 
posed, it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  has  no  power  to  revoke  the 
orders  or  requests  put  out  on  their 
own  initiative  by  the  various 
State  Councils  of  Defense  in 
furtherance  of  the  campaigns  of 
thrift  that  have  been  sponsored 
by  these  State  agencies.  How- 
ever, it  is  the  expectation  at  head- 
quai-ters  at  Washington  that  the 
National  Council,  having  thus 
clearly  expressed  itself  in  favor 
of  a  return  to  old-time  Christmas 
buying  habits,  the  State  and  local 
Councils  throughout  the  country 
can  be  relied  upon  to  take  their 
cue  from  Washington  arid  with- 
draw all  limitations  upon  retail 
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If  You 

were  to  ask  most  any 
intelligent  Philadelphian 
how  to  make  your  adver- 
tising do  you  the  most 
good  in  Philadelphia,  the 
reply  undoubtedly  would 
be— 

Place  it  in 

The  Bulletin 


Net  average  /|  y  1  I  Cj'^U  copies 
for   October  T  /  ^       %3j^  ^ 


"In  Philadelphia  nearly 
everybody  reads 

The  Bulletin" 

Google 
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Will  it  Print? 

"Will  it  print?  Shall  I  use  a  coated  or  uncoated 
paper?  How  about  these  color  plates?  How 
fine  a  screen?  Shall  I  use  an  eighty  or  hundred 
pound  paper?  What  tint?  Will  this  stock  dp 
full  justice  to  those  wonderful  _halftones  that  I 
depend  upon  to  do  eighty  per  cent  of  the  sell- 
ing? Will  this  paper  'pick'?  Will  it  crack  in  the 
fold?   Will  that  paper 'buckle' ?  Will-" 

What  wouldn't  you  give  to  have  the  Warren 
Suggestion  Book  convenient  to  hand  when  face 
*.o  face  with  such  vital  questions  as  these  ? 
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This  book  is  composed  of  specimen  leaves  of 
Warren's  Standard  Printing  Papers.  Engravings, 
screens,  and  subjects  of  wide  variety  are  repro- 
duced. Each  page  is  evidence,  not  of  a  Warren 
promise,  but  of  a  specific  Warren  performance. 
Youiwfltywhat  Warren'sCameo,Warren'sLustro, 
Warren's  Cumberland  Coated,  Warren's  Silkote, 
Warren's  Printone,  and  the  other  Warren  Stand- 
ards will  do.   Here  is  the  evidence  before  you ! 


This  book  says,  "Here  are  the  Warren  Stand- 
ard Printing  Papers.  Here  is  the  way  they  will 
print." 

This  treasure-book  holds  an  honor  place  on 
the  desks  of  those  who  plan,  create,  buy,  or  sell 
printing  cf  the  better  kind.  A  limited  edition 
permits  us  to  offer  it  only  to  buyers  of  printing; 
to  printers,  engravers,  and  their  salesmen. 

S.  D.  WARREN  COMPANY 

BOSTON.  MASS. 
"  Constant  Excellence  of  Product". 
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On  Friday,  Nov.  22,  the  New  York  Evening 
Journal  was  a  paper  of  38  pages  of  which  218 
columns  was  advertising  of  the  progressive  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  of  greater  New  York 
and  the  country  at  large. 

This  was  86^  columns  more  than  was 
carried  hy  any  other  New  York  evening  news- 
paper. 

This  means  that  progressive  merchants  and, 
manufacturers  seeking  patronage  know  that  not 
only  is  the  New  York  Evening  Journal  read  by 
twice  as  many  people  as  any  other  New  York 
evening  paper,  but  that  these  readers  are  the 
liberal  purchasers  of  this  great  city. 

733,001 

was  the  average  Daily  Net  Paid 
Circulation  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Journal  for  the  week 
ending  November  16th. 

This  is  the  largest  daily  circulation  of  any 
newspaper  in  the  United  States,  and  more  than 
double  the  circulation  of  any  other  New  York 
evening  newspaper. 

Two  Gents  a  Copy 

Uember  of  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

HosledbyGOOgle  . 


Neighborhood   Advertising  Cam- 
paign Increases  Factory  Sales 

Free  Car  Card  Publicity  Is  Given  Cliicago  Druggists  and  Grocers  Who 
Stock  Certain  Lines 

By  G.  A.  Nichols 


THE  indifference  and  even  re- 
sistance of  the  small  dealer — 
this  is  the  big  thing  the  manufac- 
turer has  to  overcome  these  days. 
The  manufacturer  goes  ahead 
making  a  worthy  article.  He 
creates  a  demand  through  nation- 
al advertising.  He  sells  the  large 
dealer  and  many  of  the  smaller 
ones. 

But  the  stuff  does  not  move  as 
it  should.  He  does  not  get  suffi- 
cient customer  turnover.  Despite 
the  fact  that  his  product  may  be 
readily  purchased  by  retail  stores 
he  does  not  sell  nearly  as  much 
as  he  has  a  right  to  expect. 

The  whole  trouble,  friends  and 
countrymen,  is  due  to  the  unbreak- 
able law  that  a  thing  is  not  ac- 
tually sold  until  it  gets  into  the 
hands  of  the  ultimate  customer. 

Various  steps  along  the  road  to 
the  ultimate  consumer  may  be 
easily  negotiated  and  all  at  once 
you  pull  up  with  a  sharp  short 
jerk.  Friction  has  developed. 
The  thing  is  not  sparking  right. 
The  dealer  is  falling  down  on  his 
share.  Either  he  has  not  been 
thoroughly  sold  on  the  article,  is 
not  giving  it  a  fair  deal  on  ac- 
count of  a  longer  profit  he  gets 
for  something  else,  or  is  indiffer- 
ent because  of  negligence,  indol- 
ence or  through  lacking  a  thor- 
ough understanding. 

Cut  through  this  condition  some 
way  and  the  path  will  be  a  shining 
mark  straight  ahead. 

The  retailer's  indifference  is 
not  in  any  way  due  to  lack  of  de- 
sire to  win.  His  trouble  is  that 
he  does  not  fully  understand, 
■  For  instance,  the  retail  drug- 
gist may  be  importuned  to  buy 
and  push  any  one  of  a  half  dozen 
well  advertised  tooth  pastes.  He 
is  not  altogether  to  blame  if  he 
does  not  know  the  one  or  two 
kinds  that  will  bring  him  the  most 
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business.  The  standard  by  which 
he  judges  is  the  number  of  sales 
an  item  brings.  If,  therefore,  the 
manufacturer  knows  some  way 
in  which  his  product  can  be  push- 
ed ahead  in  a  retail  way  his  duty 
is  to  inform  the  druggist  of  that 
fact — also  to  make  it  possible  and 
practicable  for  the  retailer  to  put 
the  methods  into  effect. 

National  advertising  of  an  ar- 
ticle is  a  decidedly  good  thing  for 
the  man  who  sells  over  the  coun- 
ter. Any  number  of  retailers  have 
told  the  writer  they  prefer  to 
handle  an  advertised  item  even 
though  they  have  to  take  a  short- 
er profit.  The  turnover  that  the 
advertising  brings  increases  the 
volume  of  their  sales  and  they 
make  a  vastly  more  satisfactory 
profit  than  would  be  the  case  in 
the  fewer  sales  of  a  long  profit 
item  which  is  advertised  little  or 
not  at  all. 

This  kind  of  advertising,  while 
addressed  to  the  consumer,  is  nat- 
urally a  strong  appeal  to  the  re- 
tailer who  knows  his  business. 
But  regardless  of  the  amount  of 
satisfactory  national  advertising 
a  manufacturer  may  do  he  is 
only  scratching  the  surface  so  far 
as  selling  the  smaller  retailer  is 
concerned  unless  he  accompanies 
the  advertising  with  some  concrete 
assistance  in  turning  the  good; 
into  profit — or  in  helping  the  re- 
tailer reach  the  consumer  so  the 
sale  can  be  completed  and  eadh 
get  his  share  of  the  profit. 

THE  CHICAGO  IDEA 

In  Chicago  the  company  in 
charge  o£  the  advertising  in  ele- 
vated trains  and  on  elevated  plat- 
forms saw  in  the  neighborhood 
druggist  and  the  neighborhood 
grocer  a  profitable  field  for  the 
exploitation  of  advertised  items. 

The  bane  of  the,neighb<M-hood 

Hosled  byCjOOgle 
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retailer's  existence  in  Chicago,  as 
in  every  other  large  city,  is  the 
big  downtown  dealer  and  the  oc- 
casional big  neighborhood  dealer. 
If  the  neighborhood  grocer  or 
druggist  can  get  his  fair  share  of 
the  grocery  or  drug  business  in 
his  neighborhood  that  goes  down- 
town he  can  make  money. 

With  this  principle  in  mind 
there  was  organized,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Chicago  Retail 
Druggists'  Association,  a  plan  of 
co-operation  between  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  neighborhood 
druggist.  This  worked  so  well 
that  a  similar  move  was  made  in 
behalf  of  the  grocer. 

Chicagoans  riding  on  elevated 
trains  see  prominently  displayed 
car  cards  admonishing  them  to 
buy  from  their  neighborhood  gro- 
cer or  druggist.  While  they  wait 
on  the  platforms  they  read  large 
posters  conveying  similar  invita- 
tions. One  poster  is  signed  by 
the  grocers  of  the  neighborhood 
and  another  by  the  druggists. 

All  this  advertising  costs  the 
grocers  and  druggists  nothing.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  plan  under  which 
various  manufacturers  advertise 
in  the  elevated  cars. 

The  retailers  agree  to  stock  the 
lines  thus  advertised  and  "in  re- 
turn get  the  neighborhood  adver- 
tising free. 

The  plan  is  worked  out  on  the 
principle  that  if  a  person  sees  an 
article  advertised  in  a  car  and 
right  alongside  this  an  argument 
designed  to  show  why  he  should 
buy  from  his  neighborhood  deal- 
er, he  will  go  to  that  dealer  and 
buy  the  article  advertised. 

The  campaign  has  been  in  force 
for  several  months  and  many 
neighborhood  dealers  sav  they 
have  noticed  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  their  business. 

FIRST  CAME  A  MARKET  ST"EVEY 

The  practical  working  out  of 
the  plan  is  in  each  instance  based 
upon  a  survey.  For  example,  one 
survey  among  a  sufficient  number 
of  typical  Chicago  druggists  was 
aimed  to  bring  out  essential  dis- 
tribution facts  relative  to  certain 
brands  of  shampoos.  Question- 
naire post  cards  were  sent  to 


druggists.  It  was  said  that  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  the  cards 
were  back  within  twenty-four 
hours.  The  survey  showed  that 
Mulsified  Cocoanut  Oil,  Can- 
throx  and  Packer's  tar  soap  each 
had  99  per  cent  distribution  in 
the  neighborhood  drug  store  adja- 
cent to  the  elevated  lines.  Packer's 
liquid  tar  soap  had  61  per  cent 
distribution. 

Questions  as  to  the  first  best 
sellers  in  the  lot  gave  55  per  cent 
of  the  druggists  favoring  Pack- 
er's tar  soap ;  32  per  cent  Mulsi- 
fied Cocoanut  Oil ;  3  per  cent 
Canthrox,  and  10  per  cent  doubt- 
ful. 

As  second  best  sellers  Mulsi- 
fied Cocoanut  Oil  was  given,  48 
per  cent,  Packer's  tar  soap  23  per 
cent,  Canthrox  20  per  cent,  douDt- 
ful  9  per  cent. 

The  survey  was  undertaken  in 
behalf  of  Mulsified  Cocoanut  Oil 
and  the  card  contained  this  ques- 
tion :  "If  an  extensive  advertis- 
ing Campaign  was  started  in  your 
neighborhood  elevated  cars  and 
station  platform  posters,  would 
you  be  willing  to  push  Mulsified 
Cocoanut  Oil?"  Practically  100 
per  cent  of  the  druggists  answered 
"Yes." 

The  advertising  went  in  the 
cars  and  on  the  platforms. 

Coincident  with  this  came  a 
plan  of  co-operation  with  the 
druggist  in  the  way  of  window 
trims,  interior  display  ideas  and 
general  advertisii^  designed  to 
assist  him  with  his  sales  of  the 
product. 

The  same  thing  is  worked  out 
on  more  than  fifty  drug  store 
items  and  on  numerous  grocery 
items. 

APPEAL   TO    NEIGHBORHOOD  PRIDE 

The  appeals  to  buy  from  the 
neighborhood  grocer  and  druggist 
are  both  general  and  specific;  If 
the  grocer  or  druggist  will  sign 
a  contract  agreeing  to  stock  such 
lines  as  may  be  advertised  in  his 
neighborhood  elevated  cars,  then 
his  name  will  appear  on  the  large 
platform  posters  in  his  neighbor- 
hood— the  posters  which  appeal  to 
the  people  to  buy  from  the  neigh- 
borhood grocer  and^dfUg^sL  But 
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in  any  event  he  gets  the  benefit 
of  the  general  appeals  along  the 
same   line   that   appear   in  the 

cars. 

The  car  cards  express  such 
sentiments  as  these : 

"Your  neighborhood  druggist 
is  deserving  of  your  patronage. 
He  sells  you  what  you  ask  for." 

"Don't  be  a  slacker.  Patronize 
your  neighborhood  druggist." 

"A  neighborhood  can  prosper 
only  by  the  support  of  its  people." 
This  one  is  signed  "Your  Neigh- 
borhood Doctor." 

"Your  drug  store  is  the  clear- 
ing house  of  your  neighborhood. 
The  amount  of  unpaid  service  it 
can  perform  for  you  is  measured 
by  the  patronage  you  give  it," 

"If  you  buy  out  of  your  neigh- 
borhood and  we  buy  out  of  our 
neighborhood  what  is  going  to 
become   of   our  neighborhood?" 

Interest  in  the  plan  is  intensi- 
fied and  kept  up  by  such  expedi- 
ents as  offering  prizes  for  the  best 
letter  on  "Why  should  I  buy  from 
my  neighborhood  grocer  or  drug- 
gist?" 

The  drug  items  given  publicity 
under  this  plan  are  well  known 
trade-marked  and  advertised 
lines. 

The  effort  in  behalf  of  the 
grocer  is  designed  to  increase  his 
business  in  the  more  profitable 
items.  The  neighborhood  grocer 
gets  plenty  of  business  in  the  .so- 
called  "exercise"  lines— flour,  po- 
tatoes, and  the  like.  The  profit- 
able tea,  coffee  and  spice  busi- 
ness goes  pretty  largely  to  the 
chain  tea  and  coffee  houses.  Mr. 
Druggist  is  getting  in  on  it  quite 
a  bit  also.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  average  sized  grocer  has  lost 
from  35  to  SO  per  cent  of  the 
business  in  tea,  coffee,  spices  and 
similar  lines  that  he  might  have. 

The  people  who  sell  the  grocer 
tea  and  coffee  and  other  trade- 
marked  goods  are  naturallv  in- 
terested in  seeing  him  build  up 
his  business  therein.  Therefore 
they  take  part  in  the  neighbor- 
hood advertising  idea. 

This  plan  is  working  out  to  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned,  although 
the  neighborhood  argument  be- 
hind it  is  not  absolutely  sound, 


despite  its  many  strong  features. 

The  only  water-tight  argument 
that  can  be  addressed  to  people 
as  a  reason  why  they  should  buy 
from  a  certain  store  is  that  based 
on  price,  merchandise  and  service. 

"Just  because  a  man  happens  to 
start  a  drug  store  on  the  corner  a 
block  away  from  me,"  said  a 
suburbanite,  "I  don't  see  why  this 
gives  him  any  call  on  my  trade. 
Just  because  a  man  thinks  he 
must  start  a  grocery  store  near 
me  gives  him  absolutely  no  hold 
on  me.  I  am  a  friendly  Indian 
and  will  stand  for  almost  any- 
thing within  reason.  But  I  must 
confess  that  this  talk  about  build- 
ing up  our  neighborhood  does  not 
interest  me  particularly. 

"I  live  in  a  suburb  just  outside 
of  Chicago.  The  principal  charm 
of  this  place  is  that  it  is  a  town 
of  homes.  Every  day  I  am  bom- 
barded with  all  sorts  of  talk  to 
the  effect  that  I  must  buy  my 
groceries  in  Evanston,  do  my 
banking  in  Evanston,  buy  my 
drugs  in  Evanston — spend  all  my 
money  in  Evanston.  There  is 
held  out  before  me  the  alluring 
prospect  that  if  I  do  this  Evans- 
ton will  be  built  up.  Now  then, 
why  am  I  interested  in  building 
up  Evanston?  The  truth  is  I 
like  it  better  as  it  is.  Anyway, 
how  is  it  going  to  build  up  that 
town  for  me  to  do  all  my  buy- 
ing there?  I  can  see  where  the 
business  men  would  benefit  and 
that's  all. 

"1  make  my  money  in  Chicago 
and  I  don't  see  what  claim  Evans- 
ton has  on  it  ^ust  because  I  hap- 
pen to  sleep  in  that  town,  I 
am  told  that  my  family  lives 
there  and  that  if  the  town  is  good 
enough  for  them  to  live  in  it  is 
good  enough  for  me  to  spend  my 
money  _  in.  I  pay  well  for  the 
house  in  which  my  family  lives. 
I  pay  taxes.  I  contribute  to  the 
church.  I  don't  owe  the  town  a 
thine:.   It  is  really  the  other  way." 

This  rather  sarcastic  gentleman 
seems  to  be  looking  for  trouble. 
But  much  can  be  said  in  favor 
of  his  contention.  That  there  is 
a  certain  amount  of  strengtii  to 
the  neighborhood  appeal  cannot 
be  doubted.   It  is  a  convenience 
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to  have  a  good  drug  store  within 
reach  and  of  course  the  druggist 
can't  run  a  good  store  unless  he 
is  patronized.  Ditto  the  grocer.  If 
you  give  the  grocer  a  Httle  pick- 
up trade  in  the  "exercise"  lines 
you  are  hardly  treating  him  fairly. 
If  there  is  any  doubt,  he  is  en- 
titled to  the  beQefit. 

Just  the  same  the  plea  for 
business  based  strictly  on  the 
neighborhood  principle  is  funda- 
mentally wrong. 

This  is  the  same  argument  put 
up  by  the  retail  dealer  in  a  small 
town  in  an  attempt  to  wean  peo- 
ple away  from  retail  mail-order. 
The  argument  works  to  a  certain 
extent  but  it  will  not  fill  the  bill. 
Manufacturers  are  becoming 
more  convinced  every  day,  as  was 
suggested  in  a  recent  Printers' 
Ink  editorial,  that  the  way  to 
win  against  mail-order  is  to  fight 
it  courageously  and  openly.  Hence 
they  are  encouraging  retailers  to 
make  their  bid  for  business  on 
the  basis  of  price,  merchandise 
and  service  rather  than  upon  any 
sentimental  argument  of  good 
citizenship,  helping  the  town  and 
that  sort  of  thing. 

The  people  behind  the  Chicago 
idea  doubtless  will  decide,  as  their 
proposition  grows,  that  while  there 
is  considerable  strength  to  the 
neighborhood  idea  they  will  have 
to  exploit  it  carefully  and  with 
finesse.  If  they  are  careful  to 
accompany  their  argument  with 
evidence  in  the  waj[  of  prices, 
merchandise  and  service,  they  are 
not  likely  to  encounter  snags. 
They  make  a  strong  point  when 
they  speak  of  the  convenience  of 
having  a  live  drug  store  or  gro- 
cery in  a  neighborhood.  The  peo- 
ple see  it  too,  thanks  to  the  adver- 
tising message. 

The  Chicago  neighborhood 
campaign  is  an  interesting  ex- 
ample of  the  rapidly  increasing 
tendency  on  the  part  of  manu- 
facturers and  jobbers  to  build  up 
the  smaller  merchant.  In  num- 
bers there  is  strength.  This  prof- 
itable field  of  the  smaller  mer- 
chant has  astounding  possibilities. 
It  is  much  like  an  undeveloped 
country  with  limitless  mineral 
wealth,  fertile  soil  and  numberless 


natural  advantages  awaiting  the 
coming  of  the  pioneer. 

Sentiment  in  business  rapidly 
changes.  A  few  years  ago  one 
could  hear  talk  on  every  hand 
that  the  smaller  town  store  was 
approaching  the  day  when  its 
number  would  be  greatly  lessened. 
There  was  little  foundation  for 
the  fear  then.  To-day  you  hear 
less  of  it  than  ever.  Manufac- 
turers are  looking  and  working 
too  far  ahead  to  be  bothered  by 
any  such  false  doctrine. 


Lumber  Industry  Must  Con- 
tinue at  Top  Speed 

Reconstruction  work  will  tax  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  United  States 
for  lumber  and  other  materials  for 
years,  according;  to  a  statement  made 
before  the  National  Lumber  Manufac- 
turers' Association  in  Chicago  last  week 
by  Judge  Edwin  B.  Parker,  commis- 
sioner of  priorities  of  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board, 

"There  is  a  total  of  $70,000,000  worth 
of  construction  work  in  sight  in  Chi- 
cago alone,"  said  Judge  Parker.  "Per- 
mits for  $9,000,000  worth  of  work  have 
been  taken  out  in  New  York  and  the 
total  will  soon  reach  $200,000,000  there. 

"The  railroads  are  approximately  four 
years  behind  in  development  work. 
Many  great  improvements  must  be 
made,  and  there  will  be  extremely 
heavy  demands  for  both  materials  and 
labor.  A  special  fund  of  $598,000,000 
for  railroad  development  work  is  still 
intact  and  is  to  be  spent  for  the  needed 
cars,  repairs,  and  other  work. 

"The  wbole  world  is  looking  to  us  for 
raw  materials  and  food  to  carry  the 
other  nations  through  the  period  of 
reconstruction. 

"It  is  impossible  to  approximate  the 
amounts  that  will  be  needed  in  Europe, 
which  will  have  to  be  supplied  from 
our  stores  of  materials.  In  order  to 
meet  these  unusual  demands  the  in- 
dustry must  act  as  a  unit." 


George  T.  Bryant  Becomes 
Sales  Manager 

George  T.  Bryant  has  been  appointed 
sales  and  advertising  manager  of  the 
Hide  Leather  and  Belting  Company,  In- 
dianapolis. He  has  been  connected  with 
the  Russel  M.  Seeds  Company,  Inc.,  ad- 
vertising agency,  of  Indianapolis. 


'  Becomes  "St.  Nicholas"  Repre- 
sentative 

Mrs.  Charles  Sherman  Jones  is  now  a 
representative  of  the  advertising  de- 
partment of  .S^f.  Nicholas,  New  York. 
She  has  been  associated  with  the  Cen- 
tury Company  for  a  number  of  years. 
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Some  of  the  shrewdest  and 
most  successful  national  adver- 
tisers use  THE  PEOPLE'S 
HOME  JOURNAL  because 
they  appreciate  the  extra  value 
of  an  ALL -THE -FAMILY 
magazine. 


Its  fiction,  its  departments  and 
its  features  are  edited  with  the 
ALL-THE-FAMI LY  interest  in 
mind. 


Height 
of 

Efficiency 


To  appeal  directly  to  the  pur- 
chasing agent  of  the  family 
and  at  the  same  time  influence 
all  the  other  consimiers  in  that 
family  is  the  height  of  adver- 
tising efficiency. 


The  People's  Home  Journal 

NEW  YORK 


For  33  Years  the  Magazine  for  Eeery  Member  of  the  Family 
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THE  advent  of  Peace  has  given  a  vigorous  im- 
petus to  advertising.  Our  studios  are  "rushed" 
to  an  unprecedented  degree  and  the  Staff,  the 
largest  in  its  field,  MUST  be  increased. 

This  is  an  invitation  to  creative,  efficient  artists 
in  all  branches.  An  opportunity  is  accorded  them 
of  becoming  a  vital  part  of  a  very  wonderful  or- 
ganization. Figure  artists,  letterers,  retouchers, 
decorative  designers— leaders  in  their  respective 
lines — will  find  an  opening  here. 

THE  ETHRIDGE  ASSOCIATION 
OF  ARTISTS 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
Z5  EAST  26th  STREET 


CHICAGO  OFFICE 
220  SO.  STATE  STREET 


Finding  Now  That  Advertising 
During  War  Period  Paid 

Dividends  oa  "Good-will"  Advertising  Now  About  to  Be  Collected 

By  Walter  B.  Cherry 

Of  the  Merrell-Soulc  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  V. 


DURING  the  early  days  of  the 
war  if  business  had  been 
operated  as  usual  it  would  be  fair 
to  assume  that  advertising,  itself, 
as  a  part  of  business,  would  be 
along  the  usual  lines;  but  business 
has  not  been  as  usual,  and,  in 
spite  of  that,  advertising  has  been 
quite  .as  usual. 

It  was  first  thought  that  with 
the  advent  of  curtailed  business 
in  many  lines,  advertising  would 
be  withdrawn ;  smaller  spaces 
would  be  used ;  campaigns  would 
be  suppressed ;  and  tiie  sellers  of 
advertising  space  would  find  them- 
selves with  a  commodity  not  as 
generally  purchased  as  under  or- 
dinary conditions. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as 
we  review  advertising  in  general 
from  1914  down  to  these  Victory 
Peace  days,  those  of  us  who  have 
been  doing  advertising,  and  many 
who  have  been  selling  advertising 
will  frankly  admit  that  of  all  the 
commodities  bought  and  sold  dur- 
ing the  term  of  the  war  before 
we  were  in  it  and  since,  advertis- 
ing has  held  its  own  remarkably 
well. 

Many  advertisers  felt  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  that  it  would 
be  well  to  cut  down  advertising 
appropriations  since  production 
would  be  cut  down,  or  possibly  al- 
together discontinued.  For  ex- 
ample, take  the  automobile  in- 
dustry. All  during  the  war,  dur- 
ing 1914,  1915,  1916  and  1917,  and 
in  the  fore  part  of  1918  the  manu- 
facturers of  passenger  cars  had 
persistently  told  in  their  wonder- 
ful way  the  story  of  the  automo- 
bile. Good  advertisers  luive 
learned  to  distinguish  between  the 
pleasure  car  and  the  passenger 
car — a  very  nice   distinction,  if 

Portion  of  speech  before  American 
Specialty  Manufacturers'  Association  at 
Qeveland  last  week. 
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you  please,  and  one  well  worth  the 
thought  of  the  diplomatic  adver- 
tising man  and  sales  manager. 
The  automobile  people  were  asked 
in  1918  to  put  their  production 
on  a  100  per  cent  war  basis  be- 
ginning Jan.  1,  1919,  and  many 
of  these  great  industries  prepared  , 
for  the  change.  The  chances  are 
now,  with  definite  and  permanent 
peace  in  sight,  the  automobile  in- 
dustry may  be  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  its  own,  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, the  users  and  buyers  of  au- 
tomobiles, as  passenger  cars,  have 
not  been  permitted  to  forget  the 
values  of  the  Pierce,  the  Packard, 
the  Overland  and  the  Oakland. 

DEMAND  FOR  ADVEBTISED  POODS  CON- 
TINUES 

Not  only  in  the  automobile  in- 
dustry, but  in  the  food  products, 
where  our  interests  more  closely 
lie,  have  advertisers  with  reduced 
production,  persisted  in  keeping 
before  the  public  the  popular 
brands  of  food  products  which 
make  up  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
retail  grocers'  volume,  so  that 
with  an  undoubted  return  at  an 
early  date  to  normal  production  in 
food  products,  particularly  trade- 
marked  items,  Mrs.  Housewife 
will  still  be  able  to  buy  her  fav- 
orite soup,  soap,  cereals,  condi- 
ments and  mince  meat,  if  you 
please. 

So  it  would  appear  that  adver- 
tising persistently  when  you  have 
not  the  goods  to  fill  orders  is 
really  better  business  than  it 
might  at  first  seem  to  be  because 
even  under  conditions  as  these 
the  advertiser  keeps  his  wares 
constantly  before  his  public;  the 
public  is  not  permitted  to  forget 
what  they  have  bought  and  will 
buy  again  when  available;  and, 
in  short,  the  name-^the  brand 
name,  the  trade-mark,  is  kept  alive 
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and  not  permitted  to  be  forgot- 
ten even  in  days  when  production 
is  short  and  the  advertised  article 
is  possibly  not  always  readily 
available.  .  .  . 

As  an  example  of  the  attitude 
of  food  manufacturers  toward 
their  advertising  appropriations 
during  war  time,  yoti  will  be  in- 
terested to  know  of  a  question- 
naire sent  out  to  a  group  of  food 
item  manufacturers,  and  with  sev- 
enteen replies  returned  it  was 
shown  that  three  manufacturers 
planned  to  increase  their  appro- 
priations ;  ten  decided  to  use  the 
same  appropriations  as  previous- 
ly; two  were  for  decreasing  their 
advertising;  and  two  were  uncer- 
tain as  to  their  immediate  plans. 
These  inquiries  were  made  in  De- 
cember, 1917,  after  America  had 
entered  the  war,  and  when  condi- 
tions in  the  war  zone  did  not  ap- 
pear as  favorable  to  the  Allies  as 
they  have  since.  So  in  this  group 
we  find  but  two  advertisers  plan- 
ning to  decrease  their  appropria- 
tions ;  ten  were  going  to  stand  pat 
on  probably  good  sized  appropria- 
tions preceding;  and  three  were 
planning  to  increase.  It's  a  fair 
statement  that  some  of  those  who 
were  uncertain  at  the  tinie  the 
questionnaire  was  developed  have 
since  decided  to  advertise  and 
keep  advertising. 

A  summary  compiled  by  the 
Statistical  Departrhent  of  a  New 
York  daily,  covering  the  newspa- 
per advertising  record  in  eighteen 
leading  cities  of  this  country  for 
the  month  of  July  in  the  year 
1918  shows  an  actual  loss  of  one 
per  cent,  compared  with  July, 
1917. 

The  Hon.  Wm.  B.  Colver, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  in  an  article  printed 
August  24,  1918,  in  the  Editor  and 
Publisher,  brings  out  very  defi- 
nitely the  dangers  of  discontinu- 
ance or  even  curtailment  of  ad- 
vertising in  war  time,  and  very 
properly  makes  the  statement 
that  ■  good  will  created  through 
years  of  effort  must  be  safe- 
guarded as  the  most  valuable  as- 
set of  a  business.  Any  relaxa- 
tion in  safeguarding  good  will  is 
bound  to  invite  competition.  Ad- 


vertising is  Good  Will  Insurance. 

So,  apparently,  the  time  to  ad- 
vertise is  all  the  time — summer 
and  winter;  when  it's  hot  and 
when  it's  coM ;  in  season  and  out 
of  season;  in  war  and  in  peace. 
Advertise  when  you  have  no 
goods  to  sell,  so  your  public  will 
remember  your  goods  when  they 
are  available.  Advertise  when 
you  have  goods  to  sell,  to  move 
the  stock  you  have  made  ready 
to  sell.  Advertise  regularly,  stead- 
ily, persistently,  intelligently,  and 
this  prescription  taken  faithfully 
will  make  poor  business  good,  and 
good  business  better. 


Procter  &  Gamble  Accysed  of 
Price  Maintenance 

The  Procter  &  Gamble  Company, 
maker  of  Ivory  Soap,  and  the  Procter 
&  Gamble  Distributing  Company,  both 
of  Cincinnati,  have  had  formal  com- 
plaints issued  gainst  them  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission.  The  charts 
are  that  the  Procter  &  Gamble  organiza- 
tion has  refused  to  sell  to  dealers  who 
do  not  maintain  standard  iixed  resale 
prices.  They  are  also  charged  with  re- 
fusing to  sell  carload  mixed  lots  of  their 
products  unless  the  purchasers  also  buy 
Ivory  Soap.  Resale  price  maintenance, 
according  to  the  complaint,  suppresses 
free  competition  by  securing  the  trade 
of  dealers  and  enlisting  their  active  co- 
operation in  enlarging  the  sale  of  the 
price-rnaintained  articles  to  the  prejudice 
of  competitors  who  do  not  fix  and  re- 
quire the  maintenance  of  resale  prices. 
This  has  the  effect,  it  is  said,  of  eliminat- 
ing competition  in  price  among  dealers. 


Women  Will  Promote  "Made- 
in-America"  Campaign 

The  Women's  National  Committee  of 
the  American  Defense  Society  is  plan- 
ning a  series  of  meetings  througliout 
the  United  States  next  week  to  enlist 
the  support  of  patriotic  Americans  to 
the  campaign  of  the  society  for  the  pro- 
tecting of  American  industry  and  labor 
by  their  refusing  to  buy  German-made 
goods.  Prominent  speakers  have  been 
secured  to  address  some  of  the  meetings 
in  the  larger  cities. 

The  Woman's  National  Committee  has 
hundreds  of  branches  located  throughout 
the  country. 


George  S.  Thorsen  to  Go  With 
"Cosmopolitan" 

George  S.  Thorsen,  Western  man- 
ager of  Metropolitan  Magazine,  New 
Vork,  will  join  the  Western  organiza- 
tion of  Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  New 
York,  on  December  1, 
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TRUTH 

as  Interesting 

A  S 


MAKING 

TRUTH  as  Interesting 

LIES 


A DULL  lie  doesn't  travel  any 
.  faster  than  a  dull  truth. 
No  man  is  going  to  take  you 
off  into  a  corner  to  whisper  that 
all  men  are  fools. 

But  when  he  whispers  that  old 
Midas'  son  lights  cigars  with  ten- 
dollar  bills,  or  that  his  daughter  is 
no  better  than  she  should  be,  you 
listen  and  you  repeat  it. 

The  great  achievement  of  The 
American  Magazine  is  that  it  has 
made  important  truths  interesting 
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reading.  It  has  given  the  stuff 
people  ought  to  read  something 
of  the  iUicit  fascination  of  forbidden 
gossip.  It  has  turned  the  natural 
curiosity  of  the  human  race  about 
itself  into  a  means  of  both  helping 
and  entertaining  it. 

The  American  Magazine  be- 
lieves that  half  the  world  doesn't 
know  how  the  other  half  lives,  and 
that  it  ought  to.  So  it  persuades 
one  half  to  tell  the  other  half  how 
it  does  live,  and  then  it  turns 
around  and  persuades  the  other 
half  to  reciprocate. 

And  so  the  rich  man  learns  how 
to  tackle  his  refractory  liver,  and 
the  young  man  struggling  up  gets 
a  hunch  that  helps  him  on,  and  the 
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discouraged  ones  get  a  fresh  en- 
thusiasm, and  the  selfish  parasite 
gets  shamed  into  a  glorious  altru- 
ism, and  each  and  every  one  finds 
just  the  idea,  or  tip,  or  philosophy 
he  has  long  been  looking  for,  and 
they  buy  and  buy  and  buy  The 
American  Magazine,  and  nothing 
but  the  paper  shortage  holds  it 
down  to  its  present  900,000. 


THE  CROWELL  PUBUSHING  COMPANY 
Ue  IT,  Maxwell 


MANAGER  OF  ADVERTISING 

WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION 
THE  AMERICAN  MAGAZINE 
FARM  AND  HRESIDE 


Turning  Complaints  into  Compli- 
ments 

The  Cheer  Element  in  Replies  to .  Complaint  Letters  and  tiit  Work  It 
Does  in  Winning  "Boosters" 

By  Evelyn  M,  Watson 


A COMPLAINT  is  a  liability— 
a  compliment  is  an  asset.  A 
customer  who  cheerfully  with- 
draws a  complaint  is  no  longer  a 
liability;  whereas  she  may  not  be 
a  violent  booster,  she  may  be 
termed  an  asset. 

To  handle  complaint  letters  so 
they  are  answered  by  letters  of 
compliment  from  the  customer; 
to  handle  them  so  that,  at  least 
the  complaints  are  withdrawn, 
and  the  knocker,  even  if  she  does 
not  become  a  booster,  ceases  to 
knock,  requires  a  skillful  corre- 
spondent. To  handle  any  com- 
plaint correspondence  requires 
good  judgment,  skill  in  letter- 
writing  "technique,"  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  tact,  and  the  acme 
of  common  sense.  Most  of  all, 
it  requires  positive  sympathy,  a 
spirit  of  good  tvill  unshaken  and 
unshakable,  and  an  underlying 
current  of  cheer  that  is  both 
wholesome  and  sensible. 

That  old  axiom  that  the  cus- 
tomer is  always  right  is  a  point 
of  view  ■which  must  not  be  re- 
garded lightiy.  It  is  the  very- 
corner  stone  in  handling  com- 
plaints of  any  nature.  Regardless 
whether  the  customer  is  or  is  not 
right,  the  complaint  must  be  heard 
and  answered  and  the  matter 
closed  so  that  the  customer  may 
never  feel  that  she  is  wholly  in 
the  wrong.  The  fault  may  be 
placed  on  the  express  company  or 
messenger  service,  or  on  any 
number  of  possibly  imaginary 
channels  where  it  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  injure  anyone,  but  the 
customer  must  never  be  told  she 
is  a  transgressor — she  can  be 
made  to  find  it  out,  if '  the  cor- 
respondence is  handled  judici- 
ously. 

There  are  as  many  kinds  of 
complaints  as  there  are  types  of 
people,  as  there  are  people,  in- 


deed. And  yet  there  is  an  under- 
lying method  as  definite  as  .  the 
method  in  developing  a  play-plot. 
And,  whether  the  complaint  is  one 
given  in  a  letter,  or  whether  the 
customer  comes  in  person,  to  de- 
clare the  grievance,  the  underlying 
method  is  in  all  cases  practically 
th,e  same,  only  subject  to  varia- 
tion and  to  such  modifications  as 
each  individual  case  will  demand- 
No  matter  how  "down"  the 
complainant  may  be,  the  one  han- 
dling the  complaint  is  a  cheerful 
soul,  seeing  from  the  beginning 
that  there  is  a  possible  solution 
that  will  please  the  customer,  that 
her  woes  are  to  be  relieved,  and 
she  is  to  be  put  into  a  right  frame 
of  mind. 

FIVE  PARTS  OF  A'  LETTER 

■In  carrying  out  this  cheer -idea, 
this  plan  of  having  a  sympathetic 
and  responsive  reply  given  to  each 
complaint  until  the  complainant  is 
in  the  right  frame  of  mind,  let 
us  analyze  the  handling  of  a  com- 
plaint somewhat  on  the  basis  of 
the  manner  a  play-plot  is  handled. 
A  play  is  made  up  of  a  (1)  set- 
ting, (2)  development,  (3)  cli- 
max, (4)  denouement,  and  (5) 
catastrophe,  or  outcome.  This, 
incidentally,  is  parallel  to  the  five 
elements  in  a  letter,  (1)  attention,' 
(2)  interest,  (3)  desire,  (4)  de- 
cision, and  (5)  action.  There  are 
five  steps  and  any  one  of  them 
may  be  reduced  in  leng^th  and 
strength;  and  yet,  in  order  for 
a  production  to  be  effective,  these 
five  steps  must  be  embodied  or 
implied  or  in  some  way  expressed. 
Even  an  ordinary  letter  has  evi- 
dent in  it  these  elements,  and  a 
reply  to  a  complaint  letter  must 
have  them  in  order  to  be  effective. 
The  writer  may  not  know  about 
such  an  analysis  nor  call  it  by 
such  a  name,  but  every  successful 
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letter  he  writes  can  be  thus 
analyzed  as  having  five  distinct 
steps  from  the  (1)  setting,  which 
is  the  attention- winning  step ;  to 
the  (2)  development  which  is  to 
win  interest;  on  to  the  (3)  cli- 
max, the  attracting  of  the  desire 
of  the  customer;  to  the  (4)  de- 
nouement, the  place  where  the 
decision  is  left  to  the  customer, 
■  and  on  finally  to  the  (5)  outcome, 
catastrophe,  or  decision  step  which 
states  what  the  decision  should  be 
and  what  action  will  be  easiest. 

A  letter  written  clearly  and 
logically,  with  an  effort  (the  ef- 
fort not  being  evident)  to  play 
up  these  steps  to  right  decision  is 
in  itself  so  plain  a  reply  to  a  com- 
plainant, so  much  an  answer  to 
her  tale  of  woe  that  the  very 
frankness  is  in  itself  an  element  of 
cheer,  a  factor  of  enlightenment. 
Did  we  say  that  the  effort  at  writ- 
ing such  a  letter  should  not  be 
evident?  Let  us  modify;  in  com- 
plaint letters,  in  answering  argu- 
ments, it  seems  as  if  no  matter 
how  smoothly  they  are  written, 
these  letters  should  show  that  spe- 
cial efEort  has  been  taken,  that 
the  company  is  sincerely  interested. 

WINS  FAVOE  AT  THE  START 

Let  us  take  the  setting,  or  the 
attention-winning  factor  that  is 
usually  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
a  letter  and  show  how  the  cheer- 
element,  from  the  first  word,  must 
be  unobtrusively  evident  in  han- 
dlingf  complaint  letters. 

In  this  attention-winning  step  in 
the  letter,  in  order  to  make  the 
reply  seem  more  of  a  direct  an- 
swer to  the  complaint,  let  this 
unit  of  the  letter  repeat,  if  pos- 
sible, the  points  brought  out  by 
the  complainant.  Let  this  step 
give  the  "setting"  of  the  story,  the 
situation,  the  circumstances.  Take 
this  paragraph,  for  instance : 

"Th^k  you  for  writing  us  as 
you  did  recently  regarding  your 
frying  pan.  We  have  read  your 
letter  carefully  and  note  what  you 
say  about  the  difficulty  you  have 
with  foods  sticking  and  about  its 
'smoking'  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  supposed  to  be  so  made  as  to 
carry  off  all  fumes,  smoke  and 
the  like. 


"The  circumstance  is  a  peculiar 
one,  but  we  are  mighty  glad  you 
have  written  us  thus  thoroughly, 
reporting  it  directly  to  us,  at  once, 
as  you  have.  We  are  confident 
that  the  details  of  this  letter  will 
enable  you  to  get  the  value  you 
properly  should  get  from  the 
utensil  you  have  purchased.  How- 
ever, after  trying  out  the  sugges- 
tions, if. you  are  then  anxious  for 
a  new  utensil,  we  will  see  to  it 
that  you  are  thoroughly  pleased, 
at  any  cost  to  ourselves." 

This  sort  of  an  introduction 
admits,  at  once,  that  the  customer 
has  difficulties,  for  not  to  admit 
such  would  be  to  call  her  a — 
yes,  a  liar.  This  sort  of  an  in- 
troduction does  not  discount  her 
worries ;  it  quotes  her  own  words 
and  cheerfully  acknowledges  her 
points.  It  shows  that  her  com- 
plaint has  been  read  thoughtfully 
and  it  gives  her  assurance  she  is 
not  to  be  turned  away  displeased. 
The  "We  thank  you"  and  "we  are 
glad,"  the  words  "confident"  and 
"pleased"  will  soothe  her  eye  and 
set  her  at  ease.  These  words  are 
expressions,  subtle  and  kindly,  of 
the  "cheer  element"  that  helps 
win  good  will. 

Starting  out  in  this  way,  it 
would  be  possible  in  the  letter  to 
show  the  woman  that  the  cover  on 
her  patent  smokeless  fry  pan  may 
not  have  been  put  on  right,  that 
she  may  have  put  the  fry  pan  over 
a  burner  that  was  so  large  as  to 
cover  the  vent  holes  that  should 
carry  smoke  up  the  chimney  (in- 
stead of  out  in  the  room).  It 
would  be  possible  to  show  her 
how  to  use  her  utensil  so  that  it 
would  be  satisfactory.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  actual  fact,  this  sort  of  let- 
ter has,  in  many  instances,  silenced 
complainants  because  they  have 
seen  that  the  fault  was  not  in  the 
utensil  or  article  bought,  but  in 
the  ways  it  was  used,,  not  in  the 
product,  but  its  application. 

(To  recount  facts,  a  certain 
wall-board  company  has  found  it 
true  that  the  most  of  its  com- 
plaints, which  are  few  and  far 
between,  come  from  people  who 
do  not  know  how  to  apply  tiie 
product  properly.) 

The  words   "we  4hank  .you" 
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should  come  spontaneously,  for  it 
would  be  a  foolish  company  which 
would  not  thank  a  complainant 

for  bringing  trouble  to  attention. 
It  is  certainly  better  to  tell  the 
trouble  direct  than  to  teli  neigh- 
bors and  local  dealers,  thus  caus- 
ing misunderstandings.  Indeed, 
the  plan  of  seeing  the  complain- 
ant "thoroughly  pleased,  at  any 
cost  to  ourselves"  is  a  far-seeing 
policy,  an  honest,  clean,  direct 
policy  that  develops  a  feeling  of 
absolute  confidence  and  does  help 
turn  complainants  into  boosters, 
complaints  into  compliments.  It 
inspires  the  local  dealer  and  na- 
tional distributors  as  well.  Cheer 
is  vital. 

Here  are  a  few  "don'ts"  In  han- 
dling complaint  letters :  Don't 
blame  the  woman,  nor  argue  with 
her,  nor  discount  her  feelings,  nor 
differ  with  her  outright— go  about 
the  letter  with  an  atmosphere  of 
tactful  cheer  and  sensible  good 
humor.  Regardless  of  how  the 
merchandise  is  to  be  paid  for  and 
the  money  matters  adjusted,  it  is 
always  possible  to  do  this — and 
not  to  hurt  the  woman's  feelings. 
The  results  in  the  great  burden  of 
cases  will  be  surprisingly  pleasing. 

Here  is  another  specirrien: 

'*You  are  wise  in  writing  us  as 
yon  have.  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  the  fifteenth  of  this 
month  and  also  for  the  letter  of 
the  twentieth  which  we  have  just 
received.  We  have'  delayed  an- 
swering the  first  letter  expecting 
each  day  to  have  further  word 
from  our  production  department 
concerning  your  difficulty. 

"You  tell  us  you  have  difficulty 
with  your  baldng  pans — which  is 
so  new  a  circumstance  to  us  that 
we  want  to  go  into  the  matter 
carefully.  Certainly,  we  appre- 
ciate your  writing  us  as  you  have 
in  detail  in  each  of  your  letters. 

"You  mention  the  fact  your 
haker  gives  you  trouble  in  a  high 
oven  and  that  foods  burn  unless 
you  cook  slowly— that  you  re- 
cently had  difficulty  with  a  chicken 
dinner  which  had  to  be  prepared 
in  a  hurry,  and  that  moisture  dries 
from  your  roasts  even  when  they 
cook  slowly." 

Here  is  an  introduction  which 


makes  it  possible  to  show  the 
woman  that  perhaps  her  oven  is 
so  built  that  the  cover  of  the 
baker  became  displaced,  thus  caus- 
ing steam'  to  escape  from  the 
roasts  and  the  meats  to  dry  up 
accordingly.  This  introduction  to 
the  subject  is  to  appease  the 
woman  who  had  frantically  writ- 
ten twice,  and  led  the  way  to  de- 
tails as  to  a  way  she  can  give  the 
roaster  a  fair  trial  which,  in  truth, 
will  show  her  whetiher  or  not  her 
oven  is  at  fault. 

Such  a  method  of  introducing 
a  letter,  rehearsing  the  setting, 
not  only  wins  attention,  but  re- 
freshes the  whole  situation  in  the 
mind  of  the  dictator.  Such  para- 
graphs mean  clear  thinking,  clear 
understanding,  and  definiteness  as 
well  as  deftness  in  handling  deli- 
cate situations.  And  thus,  in  the 
first  paragraphs,  there  can  he  an 
expression  of  optimism  and  cheer, 
sympathy,  courtesy  and  under- 
standing. 

TACTFUL  REMEDY  SUGGESTED 

The  development,  or  interest-  ' 
winning  feature  of  the  letter  is 
the  next  step.  It  is  assumed  that 
in  many  cases  the  setting,  and 
attention-drawing  features  and 
the  development  or  interest-win- 
ning elements  of  a  letter  are 
combined.  However,  when  they 
are  not  and  the  progress  of  the 
letter  seems  to  show  vividly,  ob- 
viously, this  second  step,  the  same 
underlying  spirit  must  be  main- 
tained. 

In  this  next  step,  it  is  often  pos- 
sible to  show  the  complainant  how 
the  policy  of  the  company  oper- 
ates, and  so,  after  your  recounting 
and  promising  to  adjust  her 
grievances,  she  is  led  to  feel  that 
the  company,  too,  has  certain 
rights.  In  this  step,  or  unit  of 
the  letter,  it  is  possible  also,  to 
go  further  in  detail  not  only  re- 
garding the  policy  of  the  company 
but  the  use  and  operation  of  the 
product  about  which  she  has  writ- 
ten so  that  she  may  see,  if  she 
can  draw  conclusions  at  all,  that 
her  complaint  must  be  received 
and  adjusted  in  such  way  as  not 
to  interfere  with  rules  the  com- 
pany makes  to  protect  itself  from 
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unscrupulous  ones  who  simply 
"want  their  money  back." 

Let  us  assume  an  instance;  a 
woman  writes  in  that  her  "smoke- 
less" fry  pan  rusts,  so  she  wants 
her  money  back,  or  a  new  fry 
pan,  but  prefers  her  money  and 
that  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  the  setting  of  our  letter  of 
reply  we  should  write  something 
like  this,  in  the  kindest  mood  pos- 
sible : 

"Your  direct  letter,  telling  us 
of  the  rust  trouble  you  have  had 
with  the  'smokeless'  fry  pan  de- 
serves prompt  reply.  We  are  glad 
you  have  written  us  freely  con- 
cerning it. 

"While  this  is  a  seldom-reported 
complaint,  we  are  pleased  to  have 
your  letter  so  we  may  clear  the 
matter  up  to  your  satisfaction  and 
our  own." 

To  go  on  with  the  development 
of  the  letter. 

"The  number  40  pan  you  have 
is  made  of  sheet  iron,  commonly 
called  Russia  iron  and  as  such  is 
just  as  subject  to  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere  as  any  other 
utensil  would  be,  made  of  this 
material.  Moisture  affects  all  ex- 
posed metals:  drip  pans,  too, 
would  be  subject  to  rust  if  ex- 
posed. 

"With  drip  pans  they  are  used 
often,  and  are  coated  with  oil 
that  is  used  in  'greasing'  them — 
this  forms  a  film  over  the  metal. 
When  this  film  does  not  happen 
to  be  left  on,  rusting  is  the  result. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  fry  pan 
and  the  patent  feature  is  no  pro- 
tection. 

"There  are  two  things  we 
should  suggest — either  to  clean 
your  utensil  very,  very  thorough- 
ly, freeing  it  from  rust,  and  put- 
ting a  coating  of  oi!  or  lard,  or 
other  saltless  grease  on  it  when 
it  is  not  in  use,  until  such  a  coat 
forms  a  permanent  film,  working 
into  the  very  pores  of  the  metal, 
or  permitting  us  to  present  a 
policy  plan  to  you." 

Thus  the  complainant  is  led  to 
see  the  trouble,  and  in  a  further 
letter,  if  not  in  this  one,  an  alter- 
native may  be  given  whereby  she 
may  return  her  fry  pan  of  the 
No.  40  variety,  and  receive  an 


enameled  one  which  will  not 
rust ;  thus  her  mind  is  taken  from 
her  money-back  demand. 

For  instance,  the  letter  would 
go  on — 

"We  have  an  enameled  fry  pan, 
but  rather  than  suggest  that  you 
buy  an  enameled  one,  we  should 
suggest  your  returning  your  Rus- 
sian iron  utensil  paying  the  small 
difference  in  price  and  receiving 
the  latter,  much  more  desirably 
finished  kitchen  help. 

"However,  every  Russia  iron 
'smokeless'  fry  pan,  if  cleaned 
from  rust,  and  oiled  when  not  in 
use,  will,  after  a  few  treatments, 
prove  just  as  satisfactory.  Rus- 
sian iron  utensils  -  are  quickly 
heated,  hold  the  heat,  and  are  ex- 
cellent for  frying  purposes." 

The  burden  of  the  whole  let-  ■ 
ter  may  be  to  urge  the  woman  to 
keep  her  utensil,  clean  it  from 
rust,  and  give  it  an  oil  coating, 
to  understand  how  good  a  utensil 
she  has  and  how  much  service  she 
can  get  from  it.  Oh,  the  cheer 
that  may  be  worked  in  such  a  let- 
ter! The  whole  letter  of  reply 
can  be  tactfully  developed  to  lead 
on  to  the  decision  that  the  utensil 
she  has  must,  after  all,  be  given 
a  proper  try  out. 

The  results,  in  actual  experi- 
ence, from  such  a  reply  to  ap- 
parently hopeless  complaints,  have 
been  to  bring  back  letters  of  com- 
mendation, acknowledgments  that 
the  utensils  are  all  right. 

MAKING    UP   complainant's  MIND 

Now  for  the  climax,  the  pivotal 
point  in  the  letter  of  reply,  the 
desire-winning  step  that  makes 
the  complainant  desire  what  is 
going  to  be  the  right  thing  for 
her,  and  for  the  company.  This  is 
the  place  where  the  customer's  de- 
sire is  quickened  and  brought  into 
play.  This  is  done  by  expressing 
for  her  what  she  should  properly 
request  as  an  adjustment,  without 
her  knowing  that  this  coincides 
with  the  company's  desire  as  well 
as  with  a  just  policy  in  handling 
such  cases. 

To  illustrate,  let  us  assume  a 
case  of  a  woman  who  has  been, 
disappointed  in  a  toasting  device 
\Co«tinued  on  page  67) 
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One  Half  MiUkm  copies  eadi  mmtk 


has  developed  the  most  irri' 
portant  story  of  the  day  for 
national  advertisers.  It  will 
pay  you  to  know  it, 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
501  Fifth  Avenue  North  American  Bldg. 

BOSTON  DETROIT 
201  Devonshire  Street        426  Hammond  Bldg. 

Ralph  K.  Strassman 

Advertising  Manager 


Over  One  Half  Million  Circulation- 
t/ie  kind  that  eliminates  waste  for  advertisers 
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Comfort  Ad  Shifted  the  Balance  from 
Loss  to  Profit  for  His  Season's  Business 

A  large  fur  buyer  reports  returns  from  his  Comfort  ads 
bigger  than  the  combined  results  from  all  other  mediums — 
so  much  bigger  that  they  overcame  losses  on  other  ads  and 
netted  him  a  handsome  profit  on  last  season's  business. 

The  National  War  Garden  Commission  discovered 
Comforts  "wonderful  circulation"  last  summer. 

The  fur  buyers  discovered  it  some  years  ago,  and  each 
succeeding  year  have  made  larger  use  of  it. 

The  fur  men  spent  more  money  for  space  in  December 
Comfort  than  for  ads  in  any  other  publication,  because  they 
know  by  experience  that  Comfort  has  the  largest  and  best- 
paying  farm  circulation  in  the  world. 

Just  glance  at  the  three  pages  of  December  Comfort, 
containing  fur  ads,  reproduced  in  miniature  on  the  following 
pages. 

W.  H.  GANNETT,  Pub.,  Inc., 

RewTorfcOicc:  16Z8AtoliuiB>ll  Aiitniafn  Mnin«k  Chicago  Office:  1635  MvaneHc  BMc 
WAITER  R-JEWCUB.  Jr..  Rfwewrtilin  mame       fRAHK  H.  THOMAS.  R«iB«Mnl»iiTe 
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OFFICIAL  FUR  BULLETIN 

FOR  DECEMBER 
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New  York,  The  International  Fur  Market 
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The  Boy  Trappers  of  Beaver  Bend 


f«*ihn,  till!  fcBMj 


MAIL'OIIBER 


and  general 
publicity  adver- 
tisers, who  have  discovered  the  wonderful  re- 
sponsiveness of  Comfort  readers,  use  Comfort 
space  and  find  it  as  profitable  for  selling  goods 
as  the  fur  men  do  for  buying. 
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BIG  MOMEY  fubscribers,  not 

only  for  furs  (which  are  sky  high)  but  also  for 
all  kinds  of  farm  produce  at  war  prices.  They 
spend  a  g-ood  part  of  it  with  Comfort  adver 
tisers.    Don't  you  want  their  patronage? 
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fuTT— UHt^beeoDurbusioes  Jbrhallaceimay—aod  mcBl  m- 
pntant  of  all— we  tuiow  how  to  ^  Jlrra.  Sorwlimes  a  bIod  needs 
Ju«  B  HttEe  fixUiR  to  Puke  it  worth  nnsideiBbly  loore.  Ofrcn  iust 
■  bttle  riflht  haaaliDd  br  aa  eipeit  wDl  malieitBood  enough  to  ^ 
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Wliy  Furs  Are  In  Such  Demand  Now 

This  la  one  of  the  Iwgraat  fur  seas 
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TJcn't  let  ar*yching  delay  yoas  inunEdiate  Ehipraent-  Get  your 
li^rs  Oil  r!^'^  icjd  IQ  Taylor  jK^flV'  TbeD,  if  Ibere  is  any  infarma- 
t::^i  yehU  ceed  on  ajiv  cf  the 
suDjecIa  liiltd,        us  Ibe  cou-  ■  ,        ,  . 
KmaidwHiUwriteyoufullj,  r  fl'^gBaBg"-  __ 
Bui  don't  (B  the  dehyolBeniog  ■  TlEfSSEJElIl!™!^ 
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ST.  LOUIS,  HO. 


LIMITED  SPACE  rus- 

ing-  wa-s  insufficient  to  accommodate  all  ads 
offered  for  December  Comfort.  Late  orders 
had  to  be  left  out.  Rush  your  order  to  catch 
January  issue.   Last  forms  close  Dec.  lo. 
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"Who  is  your  auditor?" 

"And  who  is  your  advertis- 
ing agent?" 

These  are  two  questions  invariably 
asked  now  by  a  large  city  banker  of 
manufacturers  who  desire  financial 
accommodations. 

It  is  significant  that  this  is  becoming 
more  and  more  the  attitude  of  the 
modern  banker — whose  interest  in 
merchandise  is  in  its  ready  salability 
and  rapidity  of  turnover. 

"Sources  of  Information,"  a  memorandum 
from  our  research  department  giving  data 
of  interest  to  business  houses  seeking  for- 
eign trade,  sent  free  to  any  manufacturer  ■ 
requesting  it. 

Mallory,  Mitchell  &  Faust 

<Ineoiporat«<l)  _    _  _  _ 

ERNEST  I.  MITCHELL  „    PAUL  E.  FAUST 

Advertising  and  Merchandising  Counsel 
Occupying  the  Eighth  Floor  of  the  Security  Building 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Establiahed  1904 
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she  has  had  over  a  year,  and 
which  has  expired  the  thirty-day 
trial  offer.  She  has  written  some- 
what disagreeably  and  the  reply 
to  her  complaint  has  been  cheer- 
fully encouraging,  frank,  and 
thoug^itful  of  her  feelings.  Now 
comes  the  point  where  she  must 
be  led  to  desire  the  just  and  right 
thing  without  her  knowing  that  it 
is  what  the  big  (to  her,  heartless) 
company  has  decided  upon  as  a 
matter  of  just  policy. 

The  paragraphs  of  the  climax 
might  run  something  like  this : 

"As  you  appreciate,  and  as 
we  have  suggested  in  preceding 
paragraphs,  the  trouble  with  toast 
burning  and  smoking  may  be  due 
to  the  toaster,  as  you  feel  it  is. 
We  believe,  however,  that  the 
wires  have  been  bent,  possibly  in 
the  warerooms  or  display  rooms 
where  your  toaster  had  been  kept 
before  you  bought  it,  and  that  if 
you  carefully  bend  out  the  wires 
so  that  they  will  hold  the  bread  a 
little  farther  away  from  the  heat, 
you  wil!  have  exactly  the  desired 
results. 

"If  you  will,  indeed,  on  receipt 
of  this  letter,  just  do  this  we  are 
confident  you  will  find  the  toaster 
all  that  other  housewives  tell  us 
it  is.  The  need  of  a  toaster  in 
any  home  and  the  many  qualities 
of  this  one  make  us  feel  that  you 
will  prefer  to  look  into  this  matter 
suggested  and  give  the  utensil  a 
fair  tryout. 

"Although  we  should  be  willing 
to  replace  the  racks  for  you,  yet 
we  feel  yours  are  in  good  condi- 
tion and  can  be  used  by  just  a 
little  adjustment.  Will  you  not 
try  this  and  report  to  us  on  it?" 

The  last  two  steps  are  just  as 
important  as  the  first  three,  and 
no  matter  how  syncopated  and  ab- 
breviated they  may  seem,  they 
should  be  present,  and  may  be  ob- 
served in  a  well  written  reply  to 
a  complaint. 

■  For  instance,  the  desire  might 
read  as  follows : 

'There  is  nothing  much  more 
pleasant  in  a  home  than  a  toaster 
which  operates  quickly  and  turns 
out  crispy,  nicely-browned  toast." 
And  decision  would  follow : 
"However  we  may  finally  adjust 


this  matter  to  your  whole  satis- 
faction, we  want  to  feel  that  you 
have  done  this  one  little  thing, 
that  you  have  actually  bent  back 
the  racks  on  either  side  of  the 
toaster  so  that  they  are  -warped 
outward  just  a  fraction  more — 
see  accompanying  diagram.  You 
will  find,  indeed,  this  but  a  trifling 
point,  but  'an  inch  on  a  man's 
nose'  is  quite  a  problem,  as  you 
know. 

"Just  so  a  fraction  of  an  inch 
means  the  difference  between  a 
toaster  which  brings  forth  those 
dependable,  evenly-browned  slices 
and  one  which  burns  and  blackens 
the  bread  before  it  is  truly  toasted. 
We  know  that  you  will  find  the 
plan  of  bending  tiie  racks  a  fair 
one  to  ourselves  and  to  yourself 
and  by  trying  this  pkm  you  will 
be  able  to  report  to  us  which  Idnd 
of  toast  you  are  then  able  to 
make." 

And  so  it  is,  in  leading  the 
housewife  to  make  decision,  the 
cheer-element  dominates — it  is  not 
absent  from  any  unit  of  any  step 
in  the  letter;  it  is  evident  in  every 
paragraph,  every  sentence,  that 
little  strain  of  optimism,  courage, 
healthy  and  normal  cheer.  It  is 
an  uplooking,  invigorating,  inspir- 
ing atmosphere  that  pervades 
every  sentence  and  makes  it  glow 
with  friendly  sympathy.  This 
cheer-element  comes  in  with  the 
same  sort  of  atmosphere  as  a 
friend  would  come  to  a  sickroom 
and  say:  "Brace  up,  old  top;  do 
what  the  doctors  say  and  you'll 
have  your  chance  to  recover;  be 
sensible  and  of  good  heart  and 
your  chances  are  better.  Smile, 
old  top,  and  we'll  do  what  we  can 
to  help  you." 

That  sort  of  atmosphere  has 
to  dominate  the  decision  step,  or 
denouement  of  the  letter,  because,, 
well  because,  that  is  just  one 
more  step  towards  the  action  or 
outcome,  or  "catastrophe"  of  the 
letter  which,  as  we  have  pointed 
out  in  the  beginning,  is  like  a 
play-plot  in  its  elements. 

Now  for  this  last  step  in  get' 
ting  the  woman,  for  woman  we 
assume  the  complainant  is,  to  do, 
actually  do,  what  should  be  done, 
write  hack  that , -things  .are  all 
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right,  she  is  pleased,  and  likes  the 
way  she  has  been  treated. 

Right  here  we  may  as  well  say 
that  there's  a  far  greater  chance 
of  turning  complaints  into  compli- 
ments than  the-  average  company 
judges,  for  the  complainants  are 
actual  correspondents.  Now  a 
customer  who  finds  no  occasion  to 
write  in  is  literally  beyond  reach ; 
indeed,  sometimes  the  only  Oppor- 
tunity a  company  has  for  finding 
who  the  ultimate  consumers  are, 
is  to  receive  now  and  then  a  com- 
plaint letter.  When  these  com- 
plaints are  answered  promptly, 
cheerfully,  and  the  matters  are 
adjusted  in  such  polite,  sensible, 
and  wholly  satisfactory  way,  the 
chances  of  getting  a  final  favor- 
able letter  from  the  one-time 
complainant  are  far  greater  than 
chances  of  getting  such  a  letter 
from  the  average  run  of  cus- 
tomers who  have  no  occasion  to 
write  because  they  take  their  satis- 
faction in  the  product  for  granted. 
Let  us  take  examples : 
"Now  that  you  understand  how 
your  utensil  can  be  restored  to 
use,  we  are  sure  that  you  will  let 
us  hear  from  you  within  a  few 
days.  We  do  not  want  to  let  this 
matter  drop  imtil  you  are  totally 
satisfied,  but  first  would  ask  you 
to  take  the  action  suggested  and 
then  let  us  hear  from  you. 

"Confident  of  an  early  reply, 
and  with  assurances  of  our  good 
will  and  co-operation,  we  are." 
Take  this  illustration  also : 
"Although  it  has  been  a  matter 
of  somewhat  strict  policy  not  to 
refund  money  after  the  lapse  of 
thirty  days'  trial,  yet  we  do  not 
want  you  to  feel  that  we  disregard 
your  request.  If  you  will  just  go 
over  each  of  the  paragraphs  in 
this  letter  of  reply,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you  further. 
We  know  that  you  enjoy  your 
'smokeless'  fry  pan  with  the  ex- 
ception of  this  rusting  element 
you  have  mentioned,  and  so  want 
you.  to  co-operate  with  us  in  this 
one  small  point. 

"Reply  at  your  convenience, 
having  tried  out  the  plans  sug- 
gested. Consider  that  we  want, 
above  all  things,  to  have  you  just 
as  plea^d  as  housewives  who 


have  written  to  us  of  their  satis- 
faction. 

"May    we    hear    from  you? 
Awaiting  your  reply,  we  are." 

Thus,  step  by  step,-  through 
kindness  and  cheer,  and  through 
the  use  of  tact  and  frankness,  a 
woman  who  has  written  to  get  her 
money  back  is  led  to  analyze  her 
difficulty  and  take  such  action  as 
does  in  many  actual  cases  lead  to 
her  writing  that  she  has  no 
f  urther  complaint. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there 
are  not  some  who  still  want  their 
money  back — isolated  cases  of 
people  whose  nature  it  may  be 
to  be  dissatisfied.  There  are  many 
cases  wherein  otiierwise  good 
products  must  be  returned  be- 
cause of  some  defect.  Any  lar^ 
company  turning  out  items  in 
thousands  may  expect  that  certain 
articles,  no  matter  how  well  in- 
spected, will  come  to  grief,  or  be 
subjected  to  tests  too  unusual  to 
stand  them,  or  will  otherwise 
have  to  be  cast  out  because  of 
some  trifling  blemish  that  will 
not  pass  the  keen  and  exacting 
eye  of  some  over-zealous  house- 
wife. 

However,  complaints  come  as  a 
means  for  remedying  defects. 
Many  companies,  these  days,  see 
that  it  is  a'  practical  policy  to  wel- 
come complaints,  analyze  them 
and  handle  them  so  that  _  the 
housewives  making  the  criticisms  * 
are  rewarded  by  their  efforts. 
The  reward  usually  consists^  in 
responding  to  the  ultimate  desires 
of  the  customer^money  back  or 
new  utensil,  or  other  itemfe  as  de- 
sired when  all  else  has  failed.  But 
in  many  cases,  the  requests  of  the 
company  do  not  fail  and  the 
housewife,  seeing  herself  or  her 
utensil  or  her  use  of  it  may  be 
adjusted,  will  waive  her  point  and 
write  back  a  pleasing  letter  of 
satisfaction. 

There  is  only  one  test  of  all 
this.  This  is  to  try  it  out,  as 
other  companies  have  done,  as  a 
long-sighted  policy  that  will  en- 
courage and  develop  the  dictatii^ 
of  cheerful  letters  not  only  in  an- 
swer to  complaints,  but  in  han- 
dlii^  regular  routine  correspon- 
dence. /^->  I 
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Better  Horses 


Good  draft  horses  are  bringing  from  $800  to 
$1,000  apiece  in  Great  Britain  and  France. 
Germany  is  paying  twice  that  amount.  Today 
foreign  countries  are  almost  stripped  of  horses 
suitable  for  farm  work.  All  European  countries 
will  want  horses  as  soon  as  ships  are  available  to 
take  them  over. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  nation  with  any 
surplus  of  horses.  Farmers  who  breed  intelligently 
for  this  market  are  destined  to  make  big  returns 
from  this  branch  of  husbandry.  The  army  has 
been  requiring  all  the  first  class  horses  at  record 
prices.  The  demand  from  other  countries  will 
keep  the  price  up  when  they  resume  the  pursuits 
of  peace. 

The  Editorial  Department  of  Successful  Farming 
advises  our  readers  in  the  raising  of  horses  that 
are  fitted  for  the  demand.  Information  that  leads  to 
elimination  of  inferior  foundation  stock,  reduction 
of  loss,  better  management  and  feeding,  are  some 
of  the  ways  horse  breeders  are  helped  through 
Successful  Farming. 

Superior  horses  mean  increased  efficiency  in  farm 
work.    Better  horses  mean  more  and  better  crops. 


Successful  Farming 


E.  T.  MEREDITH,  PublUher»  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Momber  A,  B.  C. 

T.  W.  LaQUATTE     F.  J.  WRItiHT    C  M.  BEER    C.  A.  BAUMGART 

Advertising  ManBEer   Fromotlon  Buimu    UenAaudMnit  and  Salei     Betall  Serrice 

Chicago  Nbw  York 

.J._C.  Billiiieslea,  Advertising  Bldg.  A.  H.  BlUlngslea,  I  Madison  Ave. 

Kansas  City  St.  Louis  Minneapolis 

O.  aDavi8»,TlttorBWf.  A.  D.  MCKlnnw,  PostDispatdiBldB.  B.  E.  Blng,  Ph^»  Bldg. 


AE.  HILDEBRAND,  for  eight  years 
«  manager  of  the  National  Tractor 
Demonstrations,  and  one  of  the  foremost 
authorities  of  the  country  on  the  farm  and 
the  farm  market,  joined  the  Campbell- 
Ewald  Company  upon  the  completion  of 
business  details  connected  with  the  Na- 
tional Tractor  Demonstration  at  Salina^ 
Kansas. 

CAMPBELL-EWALD  COMS<A3S^ 
Advertising 


Helps  Mailing  Clerks  Not  to  Make 
Mistakes 

Scheme  of  Coloreid  Envelopes  to  Assure  Right  Postage  on  Foreign  Mail — 
Money  Sav'ed  by  Separating  Three-Cent  and  Two-Cent  Letters 


AS  far  back  as  the  memory  of 
man  runneth,  business  houses 
have  been  trying  to  instil!  in  the 
minds  of  mail  clerks  the  need  of 
putting  foreign-mail  postage  on 
letters  for  abroad.  Some  countries, 
it  is  true,  now  have  arrangements 
with  the  United  States  whereby 
the  domestic  rate  of  postage  ap- 
plies, but  there  are  many  others 
which  still  come  under  the  five- 
cent  rate.  How  can  mail  clerks  be 
made  to  understand  that  care 
should  be  used  in  watching  out 
for  the  letters  for  abroad  among 
the  grist  that  comes  to  their  desks 
for  stamping? 

It  is  a  problem  that  has  never 
been  fully  solved  and  perhaps 
never  will  be,  so  long  as  man  is 
man.  The  circulation  manager  of 
a  large  New  York  publishing 
house  offers  the  following  sugges- 
tions on  the  subject  and  also  on 
ways  of  reducing  the  bill  for  do- 
mestic postage. 

"In  all  probability  the  volume 
of  foreign  mail  for  progressive 
publishers  and  manufacturers  is 
going  to  increase  very  greatly  in 
the  months  and  years  to  come. 
One  of  the  annoyances  to  which 
foreign  correspondents  are  con- 
stantly subjected  is  the  postage  due 
they  are  so  frequently  required 
to  pay  on  letters  from  the  United 
States,  because  care  is  not  exer- 
cised in  the  first  place  to  affix 
the  proper  amount  of  postage. 
Some  houses  practically  eliminate 
such  errors  tqr  having  a  foreign 
correspondence  envelope  of  very 
light  weight  but  having  the  capac- 
ity and  toughness  to  make  it  par- 
ticularly well  adapted  for  such  use 
(and  the  envelope  is  usually 
tinted  in  order  to  distinguish  it 
from  all  other  mail).  It  is  under- 
stood that  these  envelopes  are  used 
for  foreign  correspondence  only 
where  a  higher  rate  of  postage 
than  the  domestic  rate  applies,  and 
that  all  stenographers  and  mail 
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clerks  are  made  familiar  with  this 
general  rule,  so  that  the  former 
will  automatically  use  the  foreign 
envelope  wherever  required  with- 
out special  instructions  in  each  in- 
dividual case,  and  the  latter  will 
affix  the  proper  amount  of  postage 
in  each  individual  case,  without 
special  instructions. 

"This  thought  suggests  another 
chance  for  saving,  and  that 
is  in  connection  with  New  York 
City  first-class  mail  (Manhattan 
and  Bronx).  I  so  frequently  re- 
ceive letters  mailed  in  Manhattan 
bearing  a  three-cent  stamp,  that  I 
am  sure-  hundreds  of  concerns 
have  gotten  so  fixed  in  their  habit 
of  placing  a  three-cent  stamp  on 
all  first-class  mail,  that  they  over- 
look the  exceptions  which  are,  per- 
haps,, very  numerous  in  the  course 
of  a  year.  A  special  tinted  envel- 
ope to  signify  city  mail,  two-cent 
postage  only,  would  prove  a  mon- 
ey-saver, but  there  is  still  another 
virtue  in  the*  plan  herein  sug- 
gested. Perhaps  doing  the  right 
thing  does  not  have  a  positive  ef- 
fect upon  the  recipient,  but  doing 
the  wrong  thing,  i.  e.,  using  a 
three-cent  stamp  when  a  two-cent 
stamp  will  do,  creates  the  impres- 
sion that  the  sender  is  not  on  the 
job. 

A    POSTAL  ABSURDITY 

"While  talking  to  a  department 
manager  of  a  prominent  publisher 
the  other  day,  I  suggested  that  he 
send  out  6,000  notices  to  the  trade, 
explaining  the  inevitable  delay  in 
receipt  of  practically  all  Decem- 
ber magazines  published  in  New 
York  City,  because  of  the  recent 
local  printers'  strike.  His  answer 
was  that  he  did  not  feel  that  it 
would  olfset  enough  complaints  to 
justify  the  expenditure  of  $180 
postage  on  three-cent  letters,  or 
$120  postage  for  a  two-cent  card, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  other  ex- 
penses involved  in  sending  out 
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such  a  notice.  He  was  surprised 
-when  I  told  him  that  a  4x6-inch 
postcard,  provided  you  don't  call  it 
a  'postcard'  or  'private  mailing 
card'  or  anything  at  all,  and  pro- 
vided you  have  the  address  and 
the  postage  stamp  only  appear  on 
the  address  side  (and  provided 
further  that  the  printed  or  multi- 
graphed  matter  on  the  other  side 
is  general,  rather  than  individual 
or  personal),  the  said  card  would 
still  go  .  under  a  one-cent  stamp. 
Perhaps  others  are  missing  this 
opportunity  of  saving  money  on 
postage  and  stationery  bills  by 
failing  to  take  advantage  of  the 
one-cent  card  rate.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  card  are  very  impor- 
tant. For  example,  while  the  4x 
6-inch  card  complying  with  the 
conditions  herein  outlined  may  be 
mailed  for  one  cent,  the  regular 
size  postcard,  which  is  about  3%-s. 
5%  inches,  even  though  meeting 
these  conditions  in  every  other 
particular,  would  cost  2  cents.  (By 
the  same  beautiful  logic,  perhaps 
after  a  while,^  we  will  be  able  to 
mail  a  S  X  6-inch  card  for  one- 
half  cent  and  a  still  larger  card 
should  go  through  the  mails  free.) " 


What  the  Slow  Turnover 
Did  to  Delmonico's 


ONE  of  the  most  famous  res- 
taurants in  the  world  went  in- 
to the  hands  of  a  receiver  the 
other  day — Delmonico's,  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  It  was 
known  all  over  the  world,  and  had 
been  operated  for  more  than  100 
years  under  the  same  name  and 
under  the  management  of  the 
same  family. 

.  In ,  the  bankruptcy  petition 
which  was  filed  against  the  estab- 
lishment, the  paltry  sum  of  $721 
is  given  as  the  principal  claim. 
Yet  the  business  possesses,  in 
addition  to  its  good  will,  $450,- 
000  worth  of  fixtures,  silver, 
china,  etc.,  and  a  stock  of  wines 
which  cost  $65,000,  and  is  now 
greatly  increased  in  value.  Ac- 
cording to  the  receiver,  "the  as- 
sets are  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
total  liabilities." 


What  was  the  matter  with 
this  famous  old  restaurant?  The 
same  thing  that  is  the  matter 
with  a  good  many  shoe  re- 
tailers; too  heavy  an  investment 
and  too  slow  a  ^turnover. 

Delmonico's  gross  profit  per 
sale — his  mark-up,  if  you  please 
— ^was  large  enough  to  make  the 
average  shoe  dealer's  mouth 
water.  But  the  sales  did  not 
come  fast  enough,  and  he  went 
broke  in  spite  of  the  long  profit. 
Carrying  charges  on  his  invest- 
ment broke  his  back. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  a 
chain  of  Childs'  restaurants  in 
the  same  city  which  are  making 
money  on  a  gross  profit  per  sale 
which  is  hardly  a  fraction  of 
Delmonico's.  But  they  feed 
thousands  where  Delmonico 
served  hundreds.  Their  turn- 
over is  extremely  rapid,  and 
their  stock  investment  is  low. 
Instead  of  being  piled  up  on 
their  shelves  and  in  their  cel- 
lars, their  stock  comes  in  the 
back  door  as  it  is  needed,  and 
keeps  right  on  going  out  the 
front  door.  No  money  is  tied 
up  in  idle  stock,  for  there  is  no 
idle  stock.  Rapid  turnover  and 
small  daily  investments  enable 
the  Childs  company  to  earn 
handsome  net  profits  on  a  gross 
margin,  which  would  not  pay 
Delmonico's  for  the  use  of  one 
of  their  silver  spoons. 

The  shoe  dealer,  of  course,  is 
not  running  a  restaurant,  but 
the  same  principles  apply.  The 
closer  he  can  come  to  selling 
his  stock  as  fast  as  he  gets  it, 
the  more  profit  he  can  make, 
and  the  greater  his  success  will 
be— "Shoe  Facts"  house-organ  of 
Ames  Holden  McCready,  Ltd., 
Montreal. 

A.  N.  A.  Banquet 

The  banquet  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  to  be  held  m 
New  York  on  the  evening  o£  Decemoer 
S,  in  connection  with  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  association,  will  be  ad- 
dressed by  Abram  I.  Elkus,  late  am- 
bassador to  Turkey  and  Rev.  Charles  A. 
Eaton,  head  of  the  National  Service 
Section,  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 
L.  B.  Jones,  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
'  Company  and  president  of  the  A.  N.  A., 
will  act  as  toastmastcr. 
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ANEW  BUSINESS  ERA  IS  AT  HAND. 
To  the  comp3,nie3  that  reach  out  vigorously 
unparalleled  opportunities  are  within  grasp. 

In  no  other  field  is  this  true  to  the  same  degree  as  in 
the  metal-working  industry.  The  demands  of  war  have 
for  the  past  four  years  relegated  to  the  hackground  the 
normal  requirements  of  Peace.  A  greatflood  of  orders, 
dammed  up  for  four  years,  will  be  let  loose  in  the  im- 
mediate future.  The  railroads  of  the  country  must  be 
rehabilitated— great  building  operations  are  bound  to 
be  under  way  soon. 

But  this  is  only  the  start.  The  tractor  industry,  born 
just  before  the  curtain  went  up  on  the  world  catastro- 
phe, has  had  its  growth  stunted,  has  been  confined 
within  bounds  by  lack  of  labor  ,  and  material.  These 
bounds  exist  no  longer  and  a  development  paralleled  only 
by  that  of  the  automobile  industry  is  to  be  expected. 

And  even  that  is  only  a  bare  outline.  The  building  of 
steel  ships;  of  sugar  mill  machinery  for  Cuba;  of 
agricultural  equipment,  not  only  for  this  country  and 
Canada,  but  also  for  the  Argentine,  Australia,  Ruj^sia 
and  devastated  Europe ;  of  factories  and  building;!  in 
important  cities  of  the  world;  all  call  for  steel  and 
machinery.  America  is  called  upon  to  do  more  than 
her  share  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  world. 

Tap  this  great  market  through  THE  IRON  AGE.  A 
word  of  inquiry  will  mean  much  for  the  development  of 
your  business.  Let  u3  have  it  now,  and  you  will  find  us 
prepared  to  discuss  fully  this  great  rich  market. 


THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  INDUSTRIAL  PAPER 
239  WEST  THIRTY-NINTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Charter  Member  ABC 
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THE  transition  from  a  war  basis  to  ] 
mal  commercial  business  has  con 
much  more  quickly  than  we  expec 
With  as  little  delay  as  possible,  plans  r 
be  perfected  and  the  necessary  material 
duced  for  an  aggressive  campaign. 

Many  fin&s  unprepared, — have 

an  their  literatwe  ready  for  instant  ad 
And  they  are  itf  walemm  to  do 

needed  work. 

Direct-by-mail  advertising  can  do  n 
toward  the  correction  of  these  conditi 
It  can  quickly  and  effectively  place  your  s 
before  your  customers  ever3rwhere.  It 
make  up  the  lost  time  by  getting  to  all  i 
prospecte  sfamittaneousfy*  And  it  can 
full  justice  to  your  pfoposition  because 
not  limited  as  te  size,  ^le  or  colors. 


C0ni^i0le  CifTffia  Hant  esq  terve  uou  «tufcMy  and  A< 
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Do  iti)ir3Gtly 

IT  will  bridge  the  gap  imtil  your  catalog  is 
ready  and  your  salesmen  can  get  to  each 
customer.  And  it  will  serve  to  back  up  both. 
The  Cargill  Organization  can  be  of  great 
help  to  you  now — ^in  assisting  in  the  formu- 
lation of  your  plans,  in  getting  out  direct 
mailing  cards,  folders  or  hangers,  and  in 
preparing  and  producing  your  catalog  and 
other  merchandising  literature. 

For  The  Cargill  Organization  is  truly 
complete.  Every  branch  of  the  production  of 
your  printed  matter  is  handled  under  the  one 
roof,  independent  of  outside  help  at  any  step. 

This  organization  is  trained  to  handle 
your  work  with  the  minimum  demand  on 
your  time.  The  nation-wide  business  of 
The  Cargill  Company  has  been  built  and  is 
held  on  our  ability  to  give  better  speed, 
fuller  co-operation  and  a  superior  product. 
Cargill  service  has  eliminated  distance  and 
proved  its  value  for  many  of  the  biggest 
concerns  from  Coast  to  Coast.  Whatever 
you  are  contemplating  —  catalog,  booklets, 
mailing  pieces,  or  a  full  campaign, —  let  us 
show  you  how  Cargill  Service  can  help  you. 

The  Cai*^m  Gompaxr^ 

Complete  Printing  Service 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Planning  -  Designing  -  Engraving  -  Printing  -  Binding 
Illustrating  -  Copy  if  you  wish 
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About  Buvlng-3iiertla. 


Dear  Salea  Uanager:- 

Are  you  getting  anywhere  In  Nev  York? 

Have  you  the  clealer  dlatritutlon  you  tfaltflc 
lyou  bave?  The  He?  Yorker  ie  a  free  spender,  but  exaotlnn. 
You  iBTiat  make  it  easy  Tor  him  to  buy.- 

There's  a  live  dealer  on  every  corner, 
parrying  "everything  in  big  demand".    If  he  hasn't  your 
'goods,  you  may  call  this  dealer  incompetent,  or  other 
nanies,  but  you  lose  caste  vith  Mr.  H.  Yt  Consumer  just 
the  same.    Vio  wont  bunt  you  fron  store  to  store. 

The  New  York  World  offers  to  help  you  get 
first  ijealer  distribution  in  New  York,  quickly  and  economl- 
callyt  or  more  and  repr^aentntlYo  distribution*  Or,  If  you 
have  good  distribution,  we'll  help  make  dealer  and  consumer, 
alt  up  and  tafte  notice,  push  and  pull  you  to  the  front  of 
shelf  and  counter. 

There  are  only  two  IPS  to  The  World's  offer 
.to  stage  a  Hew  York  campaign  for  you: 

(1)  A  sales  force  to  work  the  trade  thorough- 
ly, under  our  direction,  before  advertising  copy  Is  released* 

(2)  A  non-canoel'lable  contract  for  space  suf— 
'flclent  to  make  good  your  promises  to  send  customers  to  the 
dealer.    12,500  lines  within  six  monthe  would  appear  to  be  a 
reasonable  minimum  from  the  standpoint  of  making  an  Impressioi 
upon  either  the  dealer  or  New  York's  millions.    Dont  you 
think  80? 

Write  for  "Tm  Story  of  The  World's  Merchandis- 
ing Service* 

Very  truly  yours, 

THE  NEW  YORK  WORLD'S 


UBRCHANDISINO  DEBIRTU&HT. 


Methodists  of  Canada  Look  to  Ad- 


vertising 


Committee  Will  Consider  a  Plan  to  Use  Advertising  to  Bring  Together 
the  Church  and  the  People 


By  H.  C.  Lowrey 


AT  the  Annual  General  Confer- 
ence of  The  Methodist  Church 
of  Canada  held  recently  in  Hamil- 
ton, Ontario,  a  resolution  was 
passed  memorializing  the  General 
Conference  Board  on  the  subject 
of  the  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent Publicity  Committee  or 
Board.  This  action  on  the  part  of 
such  an  outstanding  organization 
in  the  ranks  of  the  non-advertisers 
is  indicative  of  the  present  trend 
of  thought.  It  is  also  indicative  of 
the  effect  of  the  advertising  of 
the  power  of  advertising. 

The  churches,  which  have  hither- 
tofore  been  notorious  non-adver- 
tisers, have  come  into  such  inti- 
mate contact  with  the  numerous 
advertising  campaigns  for  Red 
Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Temperance, 
War  Relief,  etc.,  that  they  have 
seen  and  felt  actual  results  of  the 
power  of  advertising  to  influence 
and  actuate  great  bodies  of  peo- 
ple and  to  enthuse  them  to  do 
things  which  ordinarily  they  would 
shun.  This  association  with  adver- 
tising organizations  together  with 
the  growing  unrest  within  their 
own  folds  has  had  the  effect  of 
encouraging  radical  remedial 
measures,  the  proposal  of  which 
in  pre-war  days  would  have  in- 
voked a  crushing  storm  of  protest 
against  such  undignified  commer- 
cialism. But  the  war  has  brushed 
aside  the  barriers  and  introduced 
advertising  in  its  true  light  in 
many  places  where  it  was  former- 
ly taboo. 

While  this  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada 
has  not  yet  reached  the  stage  of 
decisive  action,  its  reception  by  the 
General  Conference  was  auspicious 
and  encouraging.  Many  delegates 
have  sensed  the  need  for  an  or- 
ganized campaign  to  combat  the 
diminishing  congregation  problem 
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and  the  unrest  which  seems  to  per- 
vade the  people.  The  effect  of 
ministerial  work  along  the  front 
line  trenches  on  many  famous 
ministers  is  finding  expression  in 
the  broader  views  which  these 
men  have  brought  back  with 
them.  The  churches  have  been 
drawn  closer  together  during  the 
world's  peril  and  it  is  now  the 
thought  to  rise  still  higher  above 
the  separating  barriers  and  to  es- 
tablish in  civil  life  the  same  cama- 
raderie existing  at  the  battle-front. 

WAR  HAS  AWAKENH)  THE  CHUHCHES 

It  is  this  new  element  which  is 
bringing  about  the  silent  revolu- 
tion within  the  church  organiza- 
tions. The  new  order  is  striking 
for  modern  equipment  to  meet 
modern  conditions  and  the  need 
for  a  broader  employment  of  ad- 
vertising is  being  keenly  felt.  The 
insertion  of  "Church  Services" 
notices  is  no  longer  regarded  as 
effective  advertising  in  the  sense 
of  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
church  as  a  whole — they  are  too 
localized  for  that.  The  need  is  for 
a  comprehensive  propaganda  to 
"sell"  religion  tfl  the  masses  who 
do  not  now  attend  church  serv- 
ices, in  other  words,  to  reach  the 
undeveloped  market  and  to  sell  it 
something  it  needs  and  should 
have. 

The  resolution  presented  at  the 
Conference  and  favorably  recom- 
mended by  it  to  the  Book  Com- 
mittee, which  controls  the  publish- 
ing activities  of  the  Church,  is  re- 
produced in  part  below.  No  action 
of  furth^er  definiteness  will  be  tak- 
en until  the  Book  Committee  con- 
venes. Something  has  been  started 
— that's  the  big,  potential  point. 

"The  daily  press,"  says  the  reso- 
lution, signed  by  S.  F.  Dixon,  "is 
a  great  power  and  I  think  it  will 
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be  agreed  that  our  Church  has 
often  suffered  in  the  public  mind, 
its  activities  have  not  been  under- 
stood by  even  some  of  our  own 
people  either  by  the  inadequate  in- 
formation given  or  by  the  mis- 
placed emphasis  of  the  daily  press. 
Editors,  as  a  rule,  are  keen  for 
information  that  has  news  value, 
and  a  General  Conference  Com- 
mittee whose  members  understand 
the  workings  of  the  Church  and 
also  what  is  of  news  value  could 
secure  space  in  the  press. 

"Further,  such  a  Committee 
could  be  charged  with  the  issuing 
of  leaflets  and  pamphlets  on  mat- 
ters which  agitate  the  people  from 
time  to  time.  The  amount  of  lit- 
erature on  certain  themes  whidi 
finds  its  way  into  Methodist 
homes  is  amazing  and  faith  is 
being  undermined.  The  local 
church  cannot  undertake  to  meet 
these  attacks  in  the  way  a  Gen- 
eral Board  could.  .  .  . 

"Moreover,  such  a  General  Con- 
ference Committee  could  often 
help  and  guide  the  local  church  or 
associations  of  churches,  not  only 
directly  by  publicity  of  the  work 
of  the  church  as  a  whole,  but  also 
by  giving  counsel  how  best  to  se- 
cure proper  advertising  of  local 
church  work. 

"Further,  this  Committee  would 
be  in  a  position  to  interpret  the 
thought  of  the  Church  as  a  whole 
as  no  one  department  can  do  in 
the  nature  of  the  case.  It  would 
become  an  organ  voicing  our  cor- 
porate life.  A  viide  awake  com- 
mittee could  give  pith  and  point  to 
all  the  work  and  to  IJie  work  of 
the  whole  church.  Hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  are  spent  an- 
nually by  business  concerns  in 
publicity.  Our  Government  is  lead- 
ing the  way  re  Victory  Loans,  etc. 
I  sincerely  believe  the  lasTuen 
would  support  a  properly  con- 
ducted publicity  campa^  by  large 
gifts  and  that  such  an  investment 
would  bring  large  dividends  to  the 
Kingdom  and  to  our  Church. 

"I  am  not  presuming  to  indicate 
methods,  further  than  that  they 
should  be  modern  and  many. 
There  are  some  departments 
that  have  splendid  means  of  pub- 
licity now,  and  a  General  Confer- 


ence Board  need  not  interfere  in 
any  way  with  any  department,  but 
should  rather  help  the  several  de- 
partments, and  on  proper  occasion 
could  be  the  organ  through  which 
the  department  or  departments 
could  secure  wider  expression  and 
deepened,  more  informed  interest." 

It  is  eiadent,  of  course,  that  ad- 
vertising and  free  newspaper  pub- 
licity were  mingled  in  the  thought 
of  the  petitioner  above  quoted.  He 
does  hot  go  into  any  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  proposed  campaign, 
wisely  leaving  these  plans  to  those 
who  have  made  advertising  their 
business.  The  important  thing  is 
that  advertising  has  been  proposed 
for  a  national  church  body  and 
that  the  subject  is  to  come  up  for 
consideration  by  the  committee 
having  all  publishing  activities  in 
charge. 


Newspaper  Ad  Men  Complete 
Organization 

The  advertising  managers  o£  a  num- 
ber of  leading  daily  newspapers  met 
in  Chicago  last  week  and  effected  a 
permanent  organization  to  be  known 
as  the  National  Association  of  Daily 
Newspaper  Advertising  Managers.  The 
discussions  brought  out  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  vast  amount  of  constructive 
work  to  be  done  by  newspaper  adver- 
tising departments  in  co-operating  in- 
t^ligently  with,  their  customers  in  solv- 
ing the  great  business  getting  problems 
of^  the  reconstruction  period. 

The  working  plan  was  left  to  the 
executive  committee  to  think  through 
and  put  into  force.  The  association  will 
meet  in  Chic^o  the  third  we^  in  Au- 
gust. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
H.  A.  Ahern,  New  Yorlc  Journal, 
president  Rowe  Stewart,  Philadelphia 
Record,  first  vice-president;  J.  B. 
Woodward,  Chicago,  Daily  News, 
second  vice-president;  E.  W.  Parsons, 
Chicago  Trtbane,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. Executive  committee:  W.  G. 
Bryan,  Atlanta  Georgian-American, 
chairman;  WiUiam  McKay  Barbour, 
New  York  Globe;  W.  F.  Rogers,  Boston 
Transcript^  E.  L.  Clifford,  Minneapolis 
Journal;  George  M.  Burbach,  St.  Louis 
Post  Dispatch;  Otis  Morse,  Detroit 
Free  Press;  Charles  Miller,  Birjningham 
News;  H,  R.  Young,  Colatnbits  Dis- 
patch; F.  R.  Hussey,  Chicago  Evening 
Post;  A.  A.  Carrington,  Omaha  Bee; 
H.  A.  Roberts,  Qeveland  Plain  Dealer; 
H.  J.  Qrant,  Milwaukee  Journal. 


Frank  R.  Bokfskr.  formerly  adver- 
tising manager  of  the  Detroit  White 
Lead  Work^  has  resigned  to  jqin  the 
Detroit  Ad  Service.  , 


"Advertising  on  a  Greater  Scale 
Than  We  Have  Ever  Known" 

Self  Interest  Dictates  This  in  Order  to  Promote  the  Absorption  of  Goods 
for  Which  the  World  Is  Hungry 

By  Lee  Anderson 

Vice-Preaident,  Commercial  Division,  Hupp  Motor  Car  Corporation,  Detroi*,  Mich. 


WE  have  increased  our  adver- 
tising more  than  100  per 
cent  over  the  schedule  which  has 
been  our  basis  for  the  past  few 
months. 

We  are  doing  this,  not  partic- 
ularly to  insure  the  sale  of  the 
cars  we  shall  be  able  to  build  for 
■  the  next  few  months,  but  rather 
as  an  indication  of  our  faith  in 
the  stabilizing  of  American  indus- 
try and  our  belief  In  a  big  com- 
mercial future  ahead  of  us.  We 
believe  that  advertising  in  general 
of  all  kinds  of  industry  will  have 
the  effect  of  stabilizing  labor  con- 
ditions materially  and  of  convinc- 
ing the  vast  army  of  workers 
who  have  been  engaged  in  war 
activity  that  the  industry  of  the 
country  has  ample  commercial 
activity  to  keeo  everyone  employ- 
ed, even  with  the  stoppage  of  war 
work. 

In  our  own  case,  the  automo- 
bile industry  has  been  granted  a 
50  per  cent  increase  over  its  past 
schedule  of  production  by  the 
War  Industries  Board.  With 
such  war  work  as  we  have  yet 
uncomplete,  and  with  this  great- 
ly increased  activity  in  automobile 
production,  there  is  no  probabili- 
ty that  we  will  require  less  labor ; 
and  we  may,  in  fact,  require  more. 
The  demand  for  our  regular 
product  —  Hupmobiles  —  has  re- 
mained so  far  ahead  of  our  abili- 
ty to  produce  for  the  past  vear 
and  a  half  that  we  shall  be  kept 
amply  busy  building  up  to  the 
schedule  limited  by  the  Govern- 
ment, without  considering  the  ad- 
dition of  any  new  oroducts. 

There  is  now  and  there  has  been 
for  a  long  time,  a  shortage  of 
labor  in  the  automobile  industry. 
.The  Government  drew  heavily  up- 
on the  young  men  in  the  automo- 


bile business,  and  even  with  the 
stoppage  of  actual  war  produc- 
tion, I  do  not  anticipate  the  re- 
turn of  more  men  to  the  auto- 
mobile industry  than  it  will  be 
able  to  handle. 

Raw  materials  are,  of  course, 
still  subject  to  Government  regu- 
.  lation.  The  curtailment  of  war 
production  must  inevitably  release 
quantities  of  raw  materials  neces- 
sary to  automobile  production. 
Steel,  the  biggest  factor,  it  seems 
to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion, 
there  will  be  plenty  of,  but  there 
is  little  likelihood  of  any  great 
excess  of  eteel  production, 

ntEDICTS  LABOR  WILL  BE  ABSORBED 
IN  INDUSTRIES 

I  think  that  the  labor  situatiom 
requires  very  serious  thought  and 
very  careful  handling.  I  do  not, 
however,  feel  any  serious  appre- 
hension as  to  the  release  of  raw 
materials  or  employees,  due  to  the 
stopping  of  war  work.  All  of 
these  activities,  which  mean  the 
release  of  great  numbers  of  labor- 
ers and  might  result  in  panic 
among  the  laboring  classes,  will 
come  about  so  gradually  that  I  feel 
convinced  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  country  will  keep  pace  with 
it  in  regular  peace-time  produc- 
tion. Most  assuredly  the  world 
is  in  need  of  a  great  many  prod- 
ducts  which  were  not  available 
when  we  were  engaged  in  war. 
There  is,  to  me,  every  indication 
of  an  overwhelming  world  market 
for  the  pre-war  products.  That 
demand,  will,  I  believe,  absorb 
the  greater  part  of  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  country  and  of 
the  available  labor  of  the  country, 

I  cannot  say  that  we  had  any 
exceptional  experience  with  ad- 
vertising during /-Ae  waa  period. 

??  Hosled  by  Google 
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We  maintained  our  advertising  on 
as  large  a  scale  as  was  consistent 
and  believed  that  we  should  do  so, 
not  only  for  the  good  of  our  own 
business,  but  for  the  effect  of 
such  advertising  on  industry  in 
general. 

I  have,  throughout  the  war,  de- 
veloped a  conciusion  in  which  I 
am  sure  you  will  concur.  It  is 
this :  The  past  year  and  a  half 
has  been  given  oyer  to  production, 
for  selling  activities  in  general 
were  not  necessary  because  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  industrial  ca- 
pacity of  the  country  being  de- 
voted to  war  production.  War 
did  not  have  to  be  sold  its  prod- 
ucts ;  it  demanded  them.  There- 
fore, the  demand  was  entirely 
for  production. 

This  demand  of  war  greatly  ex- 
panded the  productive  capacity 
of  existing  concerns  and  it  de- 
veloped tremendous  new  factories, 
engaged  exclusively  in  war  work. 
With  the  end  of  the  war,  it  is 
obviously  poor  economy  to  throw 
away  these  vast  quantities  of  ma- 
chinery and  these  tremendous 
plants.  They  must  be  utilized. 
War  production  did  not  permit 
profits  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
scrapping  of  all  of  these,  to  uti- 
lize which  markets  must  be  de- 
veloped. To  turn  such  a  war 
plant  into  a  peace-time  production 
plant  necessitates  definite  decision 
as  to  the  product  which  shall  be 
built'  in  that  plant  and  of  a  defi- 
nite market  to  absorb  the  product. 
This  means  that  we  are  p.o'mg  to 
Concentrate  again  on  seliinsr. 

I  think  the  world  is  capable  of 
absorbing  the  products  of  this 
greatly  expanded  industry,  but  to 
do  so  I  believe  we  must  institute 
such  merchandising  activities  as 
the  world  has  never  seen.  This, 
it  seems  to  me,  would  necessitate 
advertising  on  a  greater  scale 
than  we  have  ever  known  it.  I 
see  already  indications  that  a 
tremendously  increased  advertis- 
ing activity  is  Just  over  the  hill. 


Death  of  C.  J.  McConville 

Constantine  Joseph  McConville,  presi- 
dpnt  of  Finch.  Van  Slyck  &  McCon- 
ville, Inc.,  wholesale  house  of  Sti  Patil, 
Minn.,  died  November  15,  aged  sixty- 
seven  years. 


Sales  Speed  Up  of  Amer- 
ican Toys 

JOBBERS  in  the  Chicago  dis- 
trict report  a  big  increase  in 
retail  merchants'  purchases  of 
playthings  since  the  armistice  was 
declared.  They  lay  this  to  _the 
ending  of  wartime  uncertainty 
and  to  a  patriotic  endeavor  to  up- 
hold the  American  toy  manufac- 
turer. 

Butler  Brothers,  whose  refusal 
of  .a  large  shipment  of  German 
made  toys  attracted  attention  all 
over  the  country  a  couple  ot 
weeks  ago,  tell  Printers'  Ink  that 
the  purchases  of  American  made 
toys  since  that  time  have  been 
nothing  short  of  remarkable. 
Merchants  visiting  the  market  to 
buy  Christmas  stocks  show  much 
elation  over  the  firm's  refusal  to 
handle  German  goods  and  express 
the  hope  that  tiiis  policy  will  be 
adhered  to  vigorously.  Many 
letters  received  with  mail  orders 
express  similar  views. 

"It  is  very  evident,"  an  official 
of  Butler  Brothers  said,  "that the 
average  every  day  American 
citizen  knows  what  he  wants  and 
pays  a  great  deal  more  attention 
to  merchandising  affairs  than  he 
is  usually  given  credit  for  doing. 
The  retail  merchants  of  course 
reflect  the  views  of  their  custom- 
ers. There  may  be  room  for 
criticising  this  attitude  on  econo- 
mic grounds.  There  may  _be 
strong  reasons  for  the  assertion 
that  Germany  must  have  a  chance 
to  rehabilitate  her  foreign  busi- 
ness or  she  can't  pay  her  wartime 
debts.  But  this  apparently  is  not 
going  to  have  much  influence  on 
the  consumer.  He  shows  unmis- 
takable signs  of  insisting  on  his 
right  to  spend  his  money  where 
he  pleases  and  this  apparently 
means  he  is  not,-  going  to  feel 
pleased  to  spend  it  on  German 
made  goods. 

L.  E.  Anderson  in  East  for 
"Fashion-Art" 

L.  E.  Anderson  has  been  appointed 
Eastern  advertising  manager  m  New 
York  of  Fashion.- Art,  published  in  Chi-- 
cago.  He  was  until  recently  connected 
with  the -Chicago  home  office, U'^IC 
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World-Wide  Reconstruction  Number 

Our  WORLD-WIDE  RECONSTRUCTION  is- 
sue, January  2,  1919,  in  conjunction  with  the  1919 
ANNUAL  NUMBER,  will  mirror  the  industrial  needs 
and  plans  of  the  whole  world — especially  in  the  rebuild- 
ing of  war-wreckage  on  both  land  and  sea ;  the  national 
and  international  Railroad  projects  that  are  already  uiider 
way;  the  marvelous  revivification  of  the  Building  indus- 
tries; the  plans  and  needs  of  Governments;  the  remobiliza- 
tion  of  the  Automotive  giants;  the  expansion  of  the 
Implement  industries ;  the  vast  and  urgent  needs  of  Muni- 
cipalities and  Roadbuilding  interests — ^^in  short,  the  reborn 
world  of  a  quickened  industrial  peace  and  the  demands 
it  will  make  upon  American  manufacturers. 

With  only  two  weeks  in  Which  to  handle  the  advertising 
for  this  issue,  the  time  is  so  short  that  it  will  be  out  of  the 
question  for  our  advertising  representatives  to  call  per- 
sonally upon  all  advertisers. 

If  you  wish  to  be  represented  in  this  most  construe-  ' 
lively  helpful  issue  of  THE  IRON  TRADE  REVIEW, 
kindly  prepare  your  copy  at  once  and  send  it  to  us  complete 
with  cuts. 

Make  your  copy  specific  as  to  exactly  what  you  have 
to  offer — especially,  equipment  and  supplies  that  you  now 
have  in  stock  ready  to  ship — for  this  issue  will  be  used 
as  a  BUYERS'  GUIDE  by  thousands  of  men  who  need 
right  now  and  will  buy  immediately  the  products  that 
our  advertisers  have  to  offer. 

FORMS  CLOSE  DEC.  10 

THE  PENTON  PUBLISHING  CO. 

PENTON  BUILDING,  CLEVELAND 

Power  Boating.  The  Marine  Review.  The  Iron  T.ade  Review 
The  Foundry.   The  DaSXy  Iron  Trade  and  Metal  Market  Report. 

Members^  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  B,  P. 
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bd^mentoP 
mericas  keenest 
Space-Buyers 
ffin^Southera  Fanners 


WOULD  you  like  to  have  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  most  successful  automobile 
campaigns  give  you  their  opinion  as  to  the  best  Southern  farm  paper  ?  Would  you 
like  to  know  the  medium  upon  which  the  manufacturers  rely  for  creating  more  sales 
of  building  materials?  Would  you  like  to  know  the  Southern  farm  paf>er  in  which  the 
farm  implement  and  machinery  manufacturers,  after  years  of  experience,  make  their  heaviest 
space  investment? 

The  figures  below  will  give  you  this  information.  They  show  that  our  keenest  space 
buyers  rely  upon  the  Progressive  Farmer  more  than  upon 
any  other  two  Southern  papws.  The  figures  reflect  the 
opinion  not  of  one  man,  but  the  consensus  of  opinion  of 
every  successful  advwtiser.  The  graphics  below  show 
the  amount  of  space  used  in  each  Southern  farm  paper 
during  the  first  eight  months  of  1918.  During  this  poiod 
the  Progressive  Farmer  carried  44,446  agate  lines  more 
advertismg  than  the  second  and  third  Southern  farm 
papers  combined. 

Automobiles  and  Accessories. 
In  this  classification  we  include  automobiles, 
i    tires,  trucks  and  accessories.   The  Progres- 
sive Farmer  carried  almost  as  much  as  the 
Second  and  Third  papers  combined.    It  shows  a  gain 
when  the  Second  Paper  shows  a  loss.    Its  gain  was 
over  350%  greater  than  that  of  the  Third  papO'. 

ProgTHHTe  Farmer    46,233  Uucs  — — — 
Second  Papur  -  -  28^628  Unei 
Tlnrd  Paper     -  -   18.025  Unea 

Building  Materials.    On  the  prosperous 
farm  new  buildings  are  constantly  being  erected. 
The  Progressive  Farmer  carried  three  times  as 
much  building  material   advertising  as  the 
Second  and  Third  papas  combined.    It  made  a  big 
gain  over  last  year  when  the  Second  and  Third  papers 
showed  a  loss. 

Pregietrin  Parmer   16,600  LnM  ' 
Second  Paper  -  -     3,660  Unea 
Third  Paper    -  -     2.49Z  Unu 

Farm  Implements.    For  years  the 
Progressive  Farmer  has  fought  for  more  ma- 
chine power  on  the  farm.   It  carried  last  year 
about  50^  more  inclement  advertising  than 
the  Second  and  Third  papm  combined. 

PropMrire  Farmer  43,832  Uws 
SMond  Paper  •  -  18,140LbMa 
Third  P^MT     -  •  15,163Uiu 
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Cream  Separators,  Dairy  Supplies 
and  Barn  Equipment.  The  Pro- 
gressive Fanner  has  for  years  carried  rfic 
greatest  volunw  of  adveitisiDg  for-  cream 
separators,  dairy  supplies  and  bam  equipment.  Last 
year  these  advertisers,  after  years  of  «[p»ieiice,  used 
more  space  in  the  Progressive  Farmer  than  in  the  next 
two  papers  copibined. 

PngraiiiTB  Farniar     8,13S  Unei  W^^^— 
SccMtd  Paper  -  -    4,902  Uma  ^^^^^^bmh 
Tbrd  Paper     -  -    3.142  Linet  tmmm^ 


Iivestock  Advertising.   The  Progressiye 
Farmer  carried  eight  times  as  much  as  its 
M    nearest  competitor  and  over  four  times  as 
much  as  the  Second  and  Third  papers  com- 
bined.   95%  of  our  livestock  advertisers  are  our  readers. 
Our  columns  are  profitable  to  them  as  well  as  to  man- 
ufacturers.' 


ProgreMiTe  Farmer  38,619  Lines 
Second  Paper  -  -  4,261  Linpi 
Third  Paper     -  -    4.046  Unes 


Home  Lighting  Outfits.  Better 
education  and  better  homes  have  occupied  a 
prominent  part  of  our  editorial  program,  in- 
sistii^g  that  the  farm  wife  be  given  all  the 
home  conveniences.    The  Progressive  Farmer  carried 
more  advertising  of  home  lighting  outfits  than  the 
Second  and  Third  Papers  com|uned. 


ProgreKne  Farmer  5.16S  Line* 
Second  Paper  -  -  2.095  lines 
Thbd  Paper     -  -     1,999  Una 


T 


'ractors.  The  Progressive  Farmer  carried 
almost  twice  as  much  as  the  Second  paper 
and  80;^  as  much  as  the  Second  and  Third 
papers  combined. 


Progresiin  Farmer  13.772  Unei 
Second  PapM  -  •  6.491  Unei 
Third  Paper     -  -     6,331  Lmea 


_  Stripped  of  all  verbiage,  the  charts  sum  up  the 
opinion  of  every  manufacturer  who  has  successfully 
advertised  in  the  South 's  great  farm  papers,  it  is  the 
essence  of  their  experience.  More  words  are  un- 
necessary. 


RALEIGH.  N.  C.       BIRMINGHAM.  ALA.       MEMPHIS.  TENN.       DALLAS,  TEXAS 
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NOW  CONSTITUTEi) 
THE  ORGAN  OF  RECONSTRUCTION 

Based  on  Documents  Furnished  by 
the  French  High  Commission  for 
the  Rehabilitation  of  France. 

THE  NEW  FRANCE 

C  All  patriotic  Americans  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  Herculean  task. 
Some  to  read  of  it ;  many  to  partici- 
pate in  it. 

C  THE  NEW  FRANCE  offers  Ameri- 
can manufacturers,  contractors, 
shipping  and  transportation  firms, 
supply  houses  and  others,  an  excel- 
lent medium  for  introduction  to 
those  who  will  administer  this  gigan- 
tic undertaking.  . 

C  Write,  wire  or  phone  for  details. 

THE  NEW  FRANCE,  Inc. 

A  Journal  of  Franco-American  Relations 

220  West  Forty-second  Street 
New  York  City 

Taiaphone.  Bryant  5506 
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Size  of  Sales  Territories 


Dependent  on  Many  Factors — In  Sel 
Be  Reduced  as 

.  West  Medford,  Mass.,  Nov.  S,  1918. 
Editor  of  Printers'  Ink: 

Have  you  ever  published  any  arti- 
cles relating  to  tiie  following  prob- 
lem? 

A  concern  sells  a  specialty  such  as 
a  $25  adding  machine.  It  is  a  canvass- 
ing proposition,  sold  by  medium  grade 
salesmen,  (1)  How  large  a  territory 
should  be  assigned  to  each  salesman? 
(2)  Does  the  territory  get  "worked  out" 
or  does  the  salesman  feel  that  it  is 
worked  out  after  he  has  canvassed  it 
once?  (3)  Is  it  possible  to  keep  a  sales- 
man permanently  in  a  small  territory 
with  such  a  proposition  and  keep  him 
permanently  getting  sales? 

Henry  Bukweh. 

WITHOUT  making  an  inti- 
mate study  of  the  business, 
it  is  difficult  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions with  any  degree  of  exact- 
ness. Size  of  territories  should 
be  determined  by  geographical, 
railroad  and  commercial  condi- 
tions ;  the  extent  of  organized 
sales  plans;  the  type  of  towns 
which  offer  the  best  market;  the 
number  of  potential  customers  in 
a  given  area;  the  average  number 
of  calls  necessary  to  sell  a  pros- 
pect; whether  you  are  seeking 
national  distribution  or  intensive 
distribution  in  a  certain  well  de- 
fined territory,  etc. 

The  general  experience  of  most 
specialty  articles  is  that  at  first  a 
somewhat  expansive  territory  is 
mapped  out.  The  salesman  hits 
the  high  spots  where  he  can  be 
assured  of  generous  orders  which 
will  help  to  reduce  initial  sales 
costs  and  raise  factory  production 
to  a  profitable  level.  Later,  as 
trade  develops  and  the  products 
become  better  known,  territories 
are  reduced  in  size  to  a  point 
where  the  salesman  can  interview 
his  prospects  as  frequently  as 
proves  necessary,  render  the 
proper  measure  of  service  and 
still  obtain  enough  business  to 
make  things  profitable. 
'  Some  salesmen  can  work  best  on 
a  large  territory — or  imagine  so. 
Others  make  their  most  conspic- 
uous successes  on  a  carefully  cul- 
tivated county  or  segment  of  a 
city.   A  small  territory  can  often 


Jig  Specialties,  Size  May  Frequently 
frade  Develops 

be  developed  much  more  econom- 
ically providing  sales  are  sufficient 
to  reduce  percentage  expense  fig- 
ures. Especially  is  this  true  where 
the  salesman  resides  in  the  centre 
of  a  .small  territory  aud  railroad 
and  hotel  expenses  are  minimized. 
Big  territories  often  encourage 
many  jumps  and  lead  to  haphazard 
trade  cuhivation. 

2.  Whether  a  territory  gets 
"worked  out"  depends  largely  up- 
on the  product  In  the  case  of 
an  adding  machine,  obviously  the 
customer  once  sold  would  not  keep 
on  repeating,  as  might  be  the  case 
when  purchasing  soaps  or  break- 
fast foods,  or  tobacco  or  clothes. 
But  even  then,  under  proper  su- 
pervision the  territory  is  more 
likely  to  become  worked  up.  New 
prospects  will  continually  appear 
and  especially  when  introducing 
an  unknown  product,  prospective 
customers  may  have  to  be  called 
upon  for  years  before  they  iinally 
capitulate. 

COMBING  THE  TERHITDRY  FOR  MORE 
ORDERS 

Often  it  is  the  custom  to  work 
a  single  trade  at  a  time  and  by 

specializing,  master  the  intrica- 
cies of  this  trade,  learn  the  ob- 
jections to  the  article,  and  study 
combative  argument.  Certainly 
the  salesman  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  feel  that  a  territory  is 
"worked  out"  after  a  single  can- 
vass. This  can  best  be  done  by 
checking  up  the  record  of  your 
most  successful  salesmen  and  re- 
cording the  average  number  of 
calls  needed  to  sell  each  order. 
Unless  prospects  are  familiar  with 
your  product  through  advertising 
the  first  call  may  be  consumed 
merely  in  getting  acquainted. 

3.  Whether  a  salesman  can  be 
kept  permanently  in  a  small  ter- 
ritory getting  sales,  depends  upon 
the_  saturation  point— the  point  at 
which  all  prospects  are  trans- 
formed into  non-repeating  cus- 
tomers, who,  having  purchased 
once,    dpQ^,^9t    again  represent 
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market  possibilities.  With  a  $25 
article  of  somewhat  general  use, 
onr  personal  opinion  is  that  in 
the  popuJous  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial States  it  would  take  a 
very  long  time  to  reach  this  point 
of  saturation,  if  indeed  there  is 
such  a  point.  Whether  you  are 
able  to  keep  your  salesmen  get- 
ting orders  depends  upon  the  rela- 
tive merit  of  the  product,  price, 
competition,  etc.;  the  ability  of 
the  sales  manager  to  suggest  new 
sales  channels;  and  the  type  of 
advertising  used  to  stimulate  a 
ready  consumer  acceptance. 

A  few  of  the  articles  that  have 
appeared  in  Printers'  Ink  re- 
lating to  the  cultivation  of  sales 
territories  are  listed  below. — [Bd. 
Printers'  Ink. 

The  Cure  of  Wom-Out  Salesmen, 
May  16,  1918. 

Choosing  the  Salesmen  to  Fit  the 
Territory.    Februaty  7,  1918. 

Salesmen  Find  New  Outlets  When 
Territories  Are  Reduced^  September 
27,  1917. 

The  "County  Unit"  Plan  of  Cultivat- 
ing Sales  Territory.    February  15,  1917. 

How  Some  Salesmen's  Grievances 
'May  Be  Cured.    August  31,  1916. 

Reducing  Sales  Territories  Without 
Alienating  Salesmen.    July  13,  J916. 


"Stars  &  Stripes" 
Advertising  Space  Sold 
by  the  Inch 


ONE  of  the  interesting  things 
discovered  by  those  who  have 
in  charge  the  publication  of  the 

Stars  and  Stripes,  the  newspaper 
of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Force,  in  Paris,  is  that  type  faces 
in  America  and  in  England  vary 
as  to  depth.  In  America  there 
are  12  lines  to  the  inch  when  the 
matter  is  set  in  six  point,  and  .  in 
England,  11  lines.  This  difference 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
English  point  system  is  based 
upon  66  instead  of  72  points  to 
the  inch  as  in  this  country.  The 
Stars  and  Stripes  is  set  in  the 
Paris  plant  of  the  London  Daily 
Mail. 

Therefore  those  in  charge  of 
the  advertising  have  adopted  the 
inch  advertising  standard  for 
American  and  English  business 


annoimcements;  This  will  prevent 
confusion  and  misunderstanding. 
Any  compositor,  be  he  Chinese, 
African  or  Hindu,  whether  or  not 
he  knows  a  word  of  English,  can 
set  up  an  advertisement  to  fill  a 
certain  space  measured  by  a  foot 
rule  but  would  be  unable,  in  most 
cases,  to  understand  what  was 
meant  when  told  to  set  up  copy 
to  fill  a  certain  number  of  lines. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  for 
October  4  was  delivered  on  the 
day  of,  publication  to  the  men  in 
the  front  line  in  Argonne  by 
American  pilots  flying  Liberty 
planes.  Two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred copies  done  up  in  bundles  of 
ten  were  scattered  along  the  line 
from  the  western  edge  of  the 
Argonne  forest  itself  to  Brieulles 
on  the  Meuse.  Some  fell  1,000 
feet,  others  were  '  dropped  from 
airplanes  that  almost  grazed  the 
tops  of  the  trees.  The  soldiers 
ran  pell-mell  for  the  papers  as 
they  fell— the  rush  being  similar 
to  the  crowds  that  gather  about 
the  bargain  counter  of  a  depart- 
ment store. 


Government  Department  Says 
"Service  Is  Advertising" 

"Silent  advertising  of  the  right  kind" 
is  the  phrase  coined  by  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  Seattle  office  of  the  Employ- 
ment Service  to  cover  the  notation 
"Thank  you"  on  the  backs  of  employ- 
ment forms  returned  to  Service  offices 
by  satisfied  employers. 

"Tluuik  you!"  The  two  short  words 
are  crammed  with  meaning.  They  mean 
that  the  applicants  referred  by  the  Em- 
ployment Service  iit  the  work  required 
of  them;  that  employers  and  employed 
alike  ai^reciate  the  effort  in  their  be- 
half; that  the  Employment  Service  office 
which  receives  the  commendation  is 
fimctioning  as  a  true  factor  for  bet- 
terment in  the  life  of  its  commimity. 

"Silent  advertising"  of  this  type  costs 
nothing,  but  is  invaltiable.  To  obtain  it 
in  ever-increasing  quantity  should  be 
the  aim  of  every  office  and  ever;^  em- 
ployee o£  the  Employment  Service.— 
"U.  S.  Employment  Service  Bulletin." 


G.  W.  boonan  in  Bank's  For- 
eign Department 

George  W.  Doonan,  who  for  some 
time  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Chicago 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce under  the  Federal  Department  of 
Commerce,  has  resigned  to  become  for- 
eign trade  representative  of  the  Central 
Trast  Companjr,  Chicago. 

HostedbyGOOgle 


In  Making  Up  Uiir 
Ganadian  List,  We'll 
Start  With 

MACLEAN'S 


Tbic  ]«  thft  general  polity  of  a  ^eat  number  of  advcrtiaert 
who  b«lieT«  in  intenttve  tdveruaiog^-ooveruig  the  greatest 
Aettl^tlw  btghcBC  quBlt^  Tfad«r»— «t  lowest  oml 

The  pulic*'  is  3  sane  one,  for  MacLean't,  with  over  60,000 
rfppics  .3  iiHintli  tnr  a  ciiuiitry  the  si/e  »f  Canada,  is  ruMiieric;tll> 
equivalent  m  over  one  and  a  quarter  million  copies  in  tbc 
rititcd  Siateii,  and  when  you  add  the  fact  that  MacLean's  ap- 
peal ift  (u  ihe  better  dasa  of  well-pro^pertd  Canadian*,  yau  ha\  i- 
m  rnedittm  that  meriis  the  tirst  eholcei  and  is  tht  first  choice. 


iNllllttiniirlllC 

Juauujr  iHue.) 


■  lipi1      T\r-if  flf 


BBfllUl. 


RiU  it  ttuli  111 
15  seoti  ■  Hmu 


If  you  are  getting  an  tfvariow  circularion  in 
Canada  from  your  United  Stafea  mediumis, 
MacLcan's  will  take  up  the  thread  where 
they  leave  off,  aad  will  localUv  your  appeal 
i9  Canadhnt. 

U  you  are  beginning  to  advertSae  in  Canada^ 
h  ft  the  firat  national  mediom  to  use.  ff  you 
•re  alrcttdy  advertising   in   Canada,  Nfac- 

LeaoX  by  r«asoit  nf  its  natioojil  circulatioo, 
k       li^ieat  inediiua  to  conaotidiMt. 
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The   fastest  growing   afternoon   newspaper   of  | 

Baltimore,  Md.  | 

On  Monday  afternoon,  Nov.  11,  at  1  P.M.,  | 

President  Wilson  went  before  Congress  to  | 

read  the  armistice  terms.   The  country  was  | 

on  its  toes  to  get  them.    Here's  the  record  | 

made  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  by  the  evening  | 

papers :  | 

BALTIMORE  STAR  was  on  the  street  at  2.28  1 

P.M.  WITH  FULL  35  TERMS.  j 

Baltimore  Sun  was  on  the  street  at  2^38  (10  min-  j 

utes  later)  with  only  7  terms.  | 


Baltimore  News  was  on  the  street  at  2.42  (14  min- 
utes later)  with  only  11  terms. 

The  same  kind  of  service  is  given  by 


The  Oldest  and  Foremost  Newspaper  of 
Baltimore,  Md. 

'Advertisers  using  the  Baltimore  American  and 
Baltimore  Star  have  found  this  combination,  at  the 
combination  rates,  their  best  proposition. 

FOBEION  ASTEBTISnra  aEPBESENTAIITES 

VERREE  &  CONKLIN,  Inc. 

225  Fifth  Avenue  New -York,  N.  Y. 

28  E.  Jackson  Boulevard  Chicago,  111. 

11  Lafayette  Boulevard  ...Detroit,  Mich. 


Manufacturers  May  Retain  Some 
War  Restrictions 

War  Industries  Board  Rapidly  Lifting  Regulations — Up  to  Business  Men 
Themselves  Whether  to  Retain  Simplified  Lines 


Special  Washington  Correspondence 

THE  "conservation"  programmes 
that  tile  War  Industries 
Board  worked  out  in  innumerable 
conferences  with  manufacturers 
and  distributors  are  being  shorn 
of  their  Governmental  authority 
and  of  their  mandatory  features. 
Sdme  of  these  conservation  sched- 
ules, as  for  example,  those  affect- 
ing oil  stoves  and  straw  hats, 
have  been  wiped  out  at  a  stroke 
of  the  pen.  Others,  such  as  the 
roster  of  limitations  imposed  upon 
shoes  and  ready-made  clothing 
will  survive  for,  say  six  months, 
principally  because  goods  noW  in 
process  of  manufacture  conform 
to  the  "recommendations"  for 
standardization.  By  and  large, 
however,  the  entire  conservation 
structure  is  being  scrapped,'  so  far 
as  the  Government  is  concerned. 
It  is  not  unnatural,  perhaps, 
that  many  of  the  men  who  labored 
night  and  day  in  the  slow  process 
of  evolving  what  they  aspired  to 
make  ideal  systems,  economically 
considered,  for  production  and 
distribution,  should  regret  to  see 
this  business  machinery  junked. 
This  spirit  is,  if  anything,  more 
widespread  in  business  circles 
than  in  the  Government  environ- 
ment. It  explains  why  business 
men  are  making  appeals  to  Wash- 
ington by  mail,  telegraph  and  per- 
sonal visit,  not  to  be  over  luisty 
in  abolishing  the  conservation 
schedules.  Some  of  these  prac- 
tical business  men — some,  more- 
over, who  had  no  hand  in  formu- 
lating the  schedules — go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  their  experience 
with  the  new  plan,  brief  as.  it  has 
been,  is  such  that  they  would  re- 
gard it  as  a  positive  catastrophe 
if  Uncle  Sam,  in  his  haste  to  give 
business  a  free  hand,  should  al- 
low business'  to  slip  back  into  all 
the  old,  wasteful,  illogical  habits 
from  which  it  has  so  recently 
been  lifted. 


Nevertheless,  the  officials  do 
not  intend  to  continue  as  mis- 
sionary work  what  they  under- 
took as  a  war-time  necessity. 
Some  of  them  echo  rather  feel- 
ingly the  sentiment  that  is  being 
heard  in  business  circles  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  a  crying  shame 
to  send  to  the  discard  conserva- 
tion programmes  worked  out  by 
the  best  brains  in  America.  They 
believe  that  there  should  be  es- 
tablished in  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  or  elsewhere,  a  per- 
manent bureau  whose  regular 
function  would  be  to  help  busi- 
ness, men  to  concentrate  on  es- 
sentials. The  feeling  on  the  part 
of  these  men  is  that  they  were 
put  on  the  conservation  job  to 
help  win  the  war  and  that  now 
that  the  war  has  been  won  their 
work  is  done.  A  container  ex- 
pert in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  Food  Administration, 
speaking  a  few  days  ago  to  a 
Printers'  Ink  representative  with 
respect  to  the  removal  of  the 
ban  on  tin  containers,  said  rather 
ruefully,  "I  believe  that  the 
trades,  will  go  right  back  to  the 
use  of  the  'baby  can,'  although 
it  is  one.  of  the  most  wasteful 
practices  of  which  a  business  com- 
munity was  ever  guilty."  Yet, 
this  man  hears  no  call  to  preach 
economic  packaging  when  the  war 
pinch  does  not  compel  it. 

TRADE    ASSOCIATIONS    MAY  RETAIN 
RESTRICTIONS 

"It  is  squarely  up  to  the  trades 
— more  specifically  to  the  trade 
associations."  This  ultimatum 
given  to  Printers'  Ink  by  a  lead- 
ing official  of  the  War  Industries 
Board,,  puts  in  ,a  nutshell  the 
stand  and  the  sentiment  of  of- 
ficial Washington  with  respect  to 
the  continuance  of  the  conserva- 
tion programmes  that  have 
brought  about  temporarily  the 
simplification  of  styles,  the  reduc- 
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tion  in  the  number  of  models, 
and  the  ehmination  of  slow-mov- 
ing lines.  If  any  trade  has 
found  its  conservation  limitations 
irksome  it  can  rest  assured  that 
it  will  be  unshackled  very  soon. 
The  whole  conservation  fabric  is 
being  unraveled  much  more  rap- 
idly than  it  was  woven.  No  con- 
servation schedule  is  abolished, 
however,  until  the  final  disposi- 
tion has  the  approval  of  the  war 
service  committee  of  the  industry 
affected. 

In  most  instances  the  war  serv- 
ice committees  go  to  Washing- 
ton to  arrange  the  details  of  the 
honorable  discharge  of  their  re- 
spective trades  from  the  war-time 
obligations.  This  is  facilitating, 
in  not  a  few  instances,  the  per- 
petuation of  all  or  a  part  of  the 
"eliminations"  by  action  from 
within  the  trade.  For  example, 
the  farm  equipment  industry, 
which  eHminated  more  dead  wood 
from  its  catalogues  than  any  other 
industry — cutting  out  hundreds  of 
styles,  sizes,  etc.,  for  which  there 
is  only  limited  demand — stands 
pat  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
revised  programme.  No  doubt 
whatever  is  expressed  that  the 
trade  is  sufficiently  well  organized 
to  put  over  this  plan. 

ITiere  is  one  form  of  war-time 
conservation  that  is  going  un- 
mourned  and  unsung.  This  is 
that  spirit  of  sacrifice  that  called 
for  the  discontinuance  of  the 
furnishing  by  manufacturers  of 
show  cases,  display  racks,  window 
cut-outs,  metal  signs,  etc.  But 
for  the  metal  shortage,  most  of 
these  economies,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
would  never  have  been  proposed 
and  there  is  a  feeling  at  >A''ashing- 
ton  that  after  all  it  is  a  form  of 
economy  that  even  in  war-time  is 
scarcely  worth  the  candle.  Simi- 
larly the  disposition  at  Washing- 
ton is  to  leave  no  trace  of  the 
demand  that  every  merchandise 
box  and  case  should  be  filled  to 
the  limit  of  capacity  and  that  there 
be  no  superfluous  labels  and  no 
unnecessary  use  of  paper  in  wrap- 
ping, etc.  Just  as  all  metal  con- 
tainer regulations  are  cancelled 
and  tin-foil  has  been  restored  to 
favor,  so  we  find  a  disposition  to 


allow  manufacturers  all  along 
the  line  to  return  to  their  old 
fashions  in  dress  of  the  goods. 
The  action  taken  last  week  in 
the  case  of  hosiery  and  similar 
goods  will  be  followed  by  similar 
waivers  that  will  permit  manu- 
facturers in  other  lines  to  return, 
if  they  wish,  to  the  use  of  all  ex- 
pedients for  making  their  pack- 
ages attractive. 


Wm.  P.  Larkin's  Work  for 
K.  of  C. 

The  supervision  of  transporting  the 
equipment  and  siiMlies  sent  overseaa  by 
the  Knights  of  Coluinbus,  as  well  as 
the  men  who  have  gone  abroad  in  the 
interests  of  that  organization,  has  been 
in  charge  of  William  P.  Larkin,  New 
York  manager  of  P.  F.  Collier  &  Son. 
Tons  of  cEocoIate,  chewing  gum  and 
candy;  hundreds  of  millions  of  cigar- 
ettes and  huge  quantities  of  athletic 
goods  have  been  ordered  find  shipped 
and  distributed  under  his  direction. 
When  the  French  railroad  service,  over- 
burdened by  military  requirements,  was 
unable  to  cope  with  the  transportation 
of  relief  supplies,  the  Knights  promptly 
inaugurated  a  motor-truck  service.  The 
motorcycles  that  were  sent  overseas 
were  originally  ordered  by  the  defunct 
Russian  government  but  are  now  run- 
ning over  France  bearing  supplies  to 
onr  forces. 


A  Partial  Index  to  Printers  Ink 

For  five  months  the  San  Francisco 
Advertising  Club  has  conducted  a 
"Reader  Service"  in  the  weekly  issues 
of  "Ad  Age,"  the  club's  house-organ.  In 
this  department  articles  of  interest  in 
current  publications  are  listed,  and 
classified  according  to  the  nature  of  tlic 
subjects  covered.  In  last  week's  issue, 
dated  November  20,  there  were  listed 
fourteen  titles  of  articles,  all  of  which 
had  apoeared  in  Printers'  Ink. 

H.  W,  Nelle,  manager  of  the  club, 
states  that  the  feature  has  proved  valu- 
able to  many  club  members,  who  do  not 
have  opportunity  to  read  all  advertis- 
ing  publications   completely  throi^ii. 


Loganberry   JifEy-Jell  Adver- 
tised 

"Jiffy-Jell"  is  advertising  its  logan- 
berry flavor  in  the  newspapers.  "The 
flavor  is  made  from  fresh  Loganberries," 
says  the  advertisement.  "We  use  many 
berries  to  make  the  Savor  for  a  single 
Jiffy-Jell  dessert.  ■  ■ 

"There  are  ten  flavors,  but  try  Lo- 
ganberry." 

This  advertising  takes  on  added  in- 
terest because  of  the  national  campaign 
in  behalf  of  "Lo-ju,"  the  loganberry- 
soft  drink,  which  has  familiarized  many 
persons  with  this  fruit,  which  was  com- 
paratively unknown  until  recently. 
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LIBBY,  M. 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  is  another  of  the ' 
the  placing  of  their  poster  advertising  cai 

We  are  thus  chosen  by  this  great  Compa 
operations  of  our  Company  are  also  natio 
type  of  service  in  every  poster  advertisinj 

We  have  the  largest  staff  of  recognized  pt 
backed  by  the  facilities  and  equipment 
efficiency  and  productiveness  possible  to  : 

We  invite  consultation. 

CHICAGO  HjimQ 
Largest  Advi 


CS,  LIBBY 

g  national  advertisers  who  have  entrusted 


Food  Purveyors  for  the  reason  that  the 
,  and  we  are  enabled  to  render  the  highest 
Fnited  States  and  Canada. 

I  specialists  in  the  field  today.  This  staff, 
a tion,  assures  the  advertiser  the  utmost 
the  medium  of  poster  advertising. 
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Oil  Industry  the  Largest 
User  of  Motor  Trucks 

A I  ROSS  the  prairies  of  OklaUonw, 
.  Kansas  aad  Tex^  runs  train 
after  tram  of  iiiot«>r  trucks* 

'J'hey  are  bringing  np  the  trainloads 

of  pipe,  driirmg  tqiiiiiuH-nl,  CJiMe,  pumps, 
and  boilfra  to  dewlop  tlio  wnrld'a  greatest 
field  of  refinable  oii — wh(ise  w(  lis  must  meet 
the  world's  need  for  gasoline,  kerosene,  »nd 
lubricantB  in  the  reconatruction  period  that 
ttust  now  come. 

The  oil  producers  are  fast  learning 
the  tremendous  saving  and  advantages  of 
trueks  ovtr  teams  of  «  to  1*  horses.  Oil 
laarkeleis  fur  s.inie  years  hjiv*-  l)eon  anic»ng 
the  country's  largest  users  nf  motor  Inicks. 
la  four  years  NATIONAL  PETR<.>i,iirM  Nkivs 
has  paved  the  way  for  manufftcturera  wUh 
75  pages  of  truck  eugineering  articles  (ami 
not  &  line  of  press  a^nt  stii0wj 


Come  inlo  this  market  with 
NATIONAL  PETROLEUM  NEWS. 
A1XA.B.C.  Audit— unJquciti oil P«ib- 


The  Hole  in  the  Dollar 


If  Victims  Knew  the  Truth  Congress  Would  Put  Our  Standard  Coin 
in  a  Strait-Jacket 

By  Prof.  Irving  Fisher 

Department  Political  Economy,  Yale  University 


Repriated  from  the  Financier,  New  York. 

THE  real  culprit  being  the  dol- 
lar, the  real  remedy  is  to  fix 

the  purchasing  power  of  the  dol- 
lar. I  have  in  preparation  a  book 
on  the  subject  ("Stabilizing  the 
Dollar,"  Macmillan)  which  will 
go  into  more  detail  than  is  here 
possible.  But  the  essence  of  the 
plan  is  very  simple. 

Our  dollar  is  now  simply  a 
fixed  weight  of  gold — a  unit  of 
weight,  masquerading  as  a  unit 
of  value.  A  twentieth  of  an 
otmce  of  gold  is  no  more  truly  a 
unit  of  value  or  general  purchas- 
ing power  than  a  poimd  of  sugar 
or  a  dozen  eggs.  It  is  almost  as 
absurd  to  define  a  unit  of  value, 
or  general  purchasing  power,  in 
terms  of  weight  as  to  define  a 
unit  of  length  in  terms  of  weight, 
We  would  scarcely  define  a  yard- 
stick as  any  stick  which  we^hs 
an  ounce. 

.  What  good  does  it  do  us  to  be 
assured  that  our  dollar  weighs 
just  as  much  as  ever?  Does  this 
fact  help  us  in  the  least  to  bear 
the  high  cost  of  living?  We  com- 
plain of  the  dollar,  and  justly, 
that  it  will  not  go  as  far  as  it 
used  to.  We  want  a  dollar  which 
will  always  buy  the  same  aggre- 
gate quantity  of  bread,  butter, 
beef,  bacon,  beans,  sugar,  cloth- 
ing, fuel,  and  the  other  essential 
things  that  we  spend  it  for.  What 
is  needed  is  to  stabilize  or  stand- 
ardize the  dollar  just  as  we  have 
already  standardized  the  yard- 
stick, the  pound  weight,  the  bushel 
basket,  the  pint  cup,  the  horse- 
power, the  volt,  and,  indeed,  all 
the  units  of  commerce  except  the 
dollar.  All  these  units  of  com- 
merce have  passed  through  ,  the 
evolution  from  the  rough  and 
ready  imits  of  primitive  times  to. 
the  accurate  ones  of  to-day,  when 
modern  science  puts  the  finest 
possible  point  on  measurements 
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of  all  kinds.  Once  the  yard  was 
defined,  in  a  rough  and  ready  way, 
as  the  girth  of  the  chieftain  of 
the  tribe  and  was  called  a  gird. 
Later  it  was  the  length  of  -  the 
arm  of  Henry  the  First,  and  still 
later  the  length  of  a  bar  of  iron 
in  the  Tower  of  London.  To-day 
we  have  at  Washington  a  Bureau 
of  Standards  where  the  modern 
yardstick  is  determined  by  a  bar 
of  metal  amalgam  noted  for  its 
insensibility  to  changes  in  tem- 
perature but  nevertheless  kept  in 
a  room  of  constant  temperature, 
under  a  glass  case,  and  not  ap- 
proached by  the  observer,  lest  the 
warmth  of  his  body  should  cause 
it  to  vary,  but  sighted  through  a 
telescope  across  the  room  1 

OUE  YARD-STICK    HAS  SHRUNK 

Except  the  dfiliar,  none  of  the 
old  rough  and  ready  units  are  any 
longer  considered  good  enough 
for  modern  business.  The  dol- 
lar is  the  only  survival  of  those 
primitive  crudities.  Imagine  the 
modern  American  business  man 
tolerating  a  yard  defined  as  the 
girth  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States !  Suppose  contracts 
in  yards  of  cloth  to  be  now  ful- 
filled which  had  been  made  in 
Mr.  Taft's  administration  I 

And  yet  the  shrinkage  in  such 
a  yardstick  would  be  no  greater 
than  the  shrinkage  we  have  suf- 
fered in  the  far  more  important 
yardstick  of  commerce,  the  dol- 
lar ;  and  this  yardstick  is  used, 
not  only  in  the  few  contracts  in 
which  the  yardstick  of  length  is 
named,  but  in  all  contracts  of 
business!  We  tolerate  our  crazy 
dollar  only  because :  the  havoc  it 
plays  is  laid  to' other  agencies.  If 
its  victims  knew  the  truth  about 
the  dollar. .it  wonld.be  put  in  a 
strait-jadcet  at  the  very  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress ;  for  the  evils  of 
it — evils  of  confusion,  uncertain- 
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ty,  social  injustice,  discontent,  and 
disorder — are  as  vast  as  would  be 
the  evils  if  all  the  other  units 
of  commerce — the  yard-stick,  the 
bushel  basket,  the  hour  of  work, 
etc.— should  be  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  chance. 

And  yet  we  tenaciously  keep  to 
that  standard  in  the  blissful  as- 
sumption that  it  never  varies,  jus- 
tifying this  illusion  by  noting  that 
the  price  of  gold,  in  terms  of  it- 
self, always  .  remains  $18.60  an 
ounce,  nine-tenths  fine !  We  seem 
to  like  to  humbug  ourselves. 

SUMMARY  OF  PI-AN 

The  plan  is  in  brief : 

(1)  To  abolish  gold  coins  and 
to  convert  our  present  gold  cer- 
tificates into  "gold-dollar  certi- 
ficates" entitling  the  holder  to 
dollars  of  gold  bullion  of  such 
weight  as  may  be  officially  de- 
dared  from  time  to  time. 

(2)  To  retain  the  virtual  "free 
coinage"— that  is,  deposit  —  of 
gold  and  the  free  redemption  of 
gold-dollar  certificates. 

(3)  To  designate  an  ideal  com- 
posite goods-dollar  consisting  of 
a  representative  assortment  of 
commodities,  worth  a  dollar  at 
the  outset,  and  to  establish  an  in- 
dex number  for  recording,  at 
stated  intervals,  the  market  price 
of  this  composite  dollar  in  terms 
of  the  gold  dollar. 

(4)  To  adjust  the  weight  of  the 
gold-bullion  dollar  at  stated  in- 
tervals, each  adjustuient  to  be 
proportioned  to  the  recorded  de- 
viation of  the  index  number  from 
par. 

(5)  To  impose  a  small  "brass- 
age" fee  not  to  exceed  any  one 
change  in  the  gold  dollar's  weight. 

"ITie  plan  should,  of  course, 
start  off  with  the  price  level  actu- 
ally existing  immediately  before 
its  adoption.  There  would  there- 
fore be  no  shock  in  adopting  the 
goods-dollar  as  our  unit  by  vary- 
ing the  weight  of  gold  bullion  to 
represent  that  goods  dollar.  In 
fact,  there  would  be  less  shock 
than  when  we  adopted  standard 
time  and  changed  our  watches  ac- 
cordingly. Just  as  the  time  en- 
gagements of  the  whole  world 
have  been  modified  and  simplified 


by  the  shift  of  watches  from  local 
to  standard  time,  or,  more  re- 
cently, by  the  shift  for  "daylight 
saving,"  so  the  money  engage- 
ments of  commerce  would  all  be 
put  on  a  true  standard  without 
jar  or  confusion. 

Substantially  the  same  kinds  of 
money  would  be  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  as  before  the  system 
was  adopted,  and  the  ordinary 
man  would  be  quite  tmaware  of 
any  change,  as  unconscious,  in 
fact,  of  the  operation  of  the  new 
system  as  he  is  now  unconscious 
of  the  operation  of  the  present 
system,  or  as  were  the  inhabitants 
of  India  when  the  "gold  ex- 
change" standard  went  into  force 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

The  whole  question  of  monetary 
standards  must  come  up  for  dis- 
cussion soon  after  the  war  is  over. 
History  will  repeat  itself  in  some 
degree.  Europe  will  almost  cer- 
tainly see  a  "greenback"'  party 
arise  as  we  did  after  the  Civil 
War,  opposed  to  any  return  to  the 
old  metallic  basis,  especially  as 
that  return  will  double  or  quad- 
ruple the  cost  of  paying  oft  the 
war  loans.  The  bimetallist  and 
free-silver  exponent  also  will 
probably  appear  once  more.  In 
fact,  I  am  credibly  informed  that 
some  silver  interests  ,are  now  pre- 
paring their  propaganda  and  occa- 
sionally launching  some  of  it. 

There  will  also  be  the  great  in- 
ternational question :  Whether  or 
not  to  restore  the  old  pars  of  in- 
ternational exchange,  all  or  al- 
most all  of  which  have  been  sev- 
ered by  the  war  in  one  way  or 
another.  This  being  the  case, 
shall  we  supinely  leave  our  stand- 
ard of  value  to  drift,  the  puppet 
of  circumstances,  when  we  can 
so  easily  stabilize  it?  Are  we  go- 
ing to  let  the  value  of  our  Ameri- 
can dollar  and  the  magnitude  of 
our  billions  upon  billions  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  American  contracts 
be  the  accidental  result  of  un- 
known and  unknowable  Euro- 
pean policies  after  the  war?  Are 
we  forever  to  be  at  the  mercy  of 
conditions  which  we  can  not  con- 
trol? And  be  it  noted  that  all  the  • 
above-mentioned  problems  for 
Europe  will  be  greatly  simplified, 
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The  clipping  below  from  tlie  Florida  Times-Union  of 
November  J  3th  fairly  expresses  the  confidence  that  the  people 
of  Florida  have  in  the  news  columns  of  this  newspaper. 

The  Times-Union  enjoys  this  confidence  because  of  the 
care  exercised  in  the  selection  of  matter  pubhshed  in  its  news 
and  advertising  columns.  The  Times-Union  refuses  to  pub- 
lish rumors  and  "alleged  news"  as  NEWS  and  refuses  to 
publish  objectionable  and  misleading  advertisements. 
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otft  and  loaded  W 
sards  with  habp^t  care-free 

Kaiser  HmiBbil  In  Muro, 
Mayo,  Nov.  13. — On  .account  of  thfl 
false  report  a-few.<tays  agn  that  the 
armtstlce  had  be^R  signed,  our  people 
were  ..raUiej*  slow  to  .put  faith,  ia  the 
report  hero  vesterday  inOTninK  Ihat-l^t 
h«d  indeed,  been  signed,  buf,  wjhea  the 

Times-XTnion     arrived     at'  l-.iO  P.,  ni^ 
Stating-  It  to>  bo  a  fact,  tlien  tliey  iiafl 
hxM  faith. 'and    last  night    L\V  T;30; 
large  ci'dwd,  comiCiE  from  Altoni  &au 
Pedro  and   the   suriouadlnt.  country, 

I  had.  gathered   on  tb*>"  streets   of  this 

^t6i\-ii  to  eelebrati  the  viCtor.v  of  our 
bos^a  and  the  allies  "^Ver  there,"  and 
. right  well  they  .carcied  it  out.  . 

[  iThe  crowd,  led  by  some  -me  with 


block', 
of  Ilti, 
body  oj 


i^B -lar^e  tin  pan,  n>arched  in  a  body  to  ^ 
Ixhe' large  auditorium    in'    the    court-  hoy  earl 
IWoiise    where  a  f€i\-    short     j^peechea;  .Stevens.  \ 
^  .  .    .  ,  J-in-tha,  Du. 

CONFIDENCE  in  the  news  and  advertising  columns  of  the 
Times-Union  is  one  reason  why  the  Times-Union  has  a  cir- 
culation of — 

More  than  32,000  daily 
More  than  42,000  Sunday 

The  circulation  of  the  daily.  Times- Union  is  12,000  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  daily  newspaper  in  Florida. 

The  circulation  of  the  Sunday  Times-Union  is  as  great  as 
the  daily  circulation  of  any  two  Florida  newspapers  combined. 

The  Florida  Times-Union 

Jacksonville,  Florida 

Bepresented  in  the  roreism  Field  I97 
BENJAKXir  ft  XENTHOS  C01IPA2TY,  Kew  York  and  Chicago 
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Taking  the  Place 

of  the  Two 
Who  Are  Gone 

npODAY  one  man  must  do  the  work  of  three.  For, 
of  an  industrial  population,  in  normal  times,  of 
35,000,000,  experts  figure  only  some  11,000,000  are 
left  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  country. 

Even  with  the  first  rays  of  peace  brightening  the 
horizon,  demobilization  and  readjustment  will  neces- 
sarily be  slow.  Man  Power  is  still  short.  But  compe- 
tition is  going  to  be  keener  than  ever.  Every  nation 
will  be  in  the  race  for  after-the-war  business.  There  is 
but  one  way  you  can  meet  the  sales-struggle  adequately 
and  thoroughly — and  that  is  by  the  printed  word. 

Mailing  Campaigns  to  Cover  the 
Absent  Men's  Territory 

The  Bert  L.  White  Company's  Illuminated  Maihng 
Campaigns  greatly  enlarge  the  radius  of  individual  effort 
—break  down  barriers  of  indifference — start  sales  and 
close  them —  give  one  nfiin  the  power  of  three  who  lack 
this  aid  and  influence.  Our  clients,  using  these  Cam- 
paigns, are  among  the  largest  in  America — noted  for 
efficient  and  unusual  selling  methods. 

"The  Barometers  of  Business '\  our  new  book,  is  an 
exposition  of  the  principles  which  these  concerns  have 
found  so  eff^ective.  We  mall  it  free  for  the  asking  to 
business  officials  and  advertising  executives. 

Bert  L.White  Company 

Originators  and  Producers  of 

Illuminated  Campaign  Material 

for  Sales  iind  Promotion  Purposes 
1215-27  FuUerton  Avenue,  Chicago 
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if,  for  once,  a  really  scientific  so- 
lution of  the  problem  of  money 
standards  is  reached  by  one  na- 
tion. 

The  world  is  now  looking  to 
us,  as  never  before,  for  leadership. 
It  is'  our  golden  opportunity  to  set 
world  standards.  If  we  adopt  a 
stable  standard  of  value,  it  seems 
certain  that  other  nations,  as  fast 
as  they  can  straighten  out  their 
affairs,  resume  specie  payments, 
and  secure,  again,  stable  pars  of 
exchange,  will  follow  our  exam- 
ple. After  gold  and  silver  fell 
apart  in  1873,  the  nations,  one 
after  another,  adopted  the  com- 
mon standard  of  gold;  and  now, 
after  the  falling  asunder  of  all 
the  pars  of  international  exchange 
from  this  world  war,  the  new  or- 
der will  probably  be  set  by  what- 
ever nation  first  seizes  the  oppor- 
tunity and  takes  the  lead. 

STABLE  PARS  HAVE  ALL  GONE  BY  THE 
BOARD 

There  is  a  further  reason  why 
the  present  is  a  golden  opportu- 
nity. This  is  that  we  do  not  now 
have  to  consider  the  objection 
which  existed  before  the  war  to 
one  nation  alone  standardizing 
the  dollar,  namely,  that  it  would 
embarrass  our  foreign  trade  by 
breaking  existing  pars  of  ex- 
change- The  pars  have  been  brok- 
en already— even  with  England, 
though  she  has  succeeded  in  "peg- 
ging^ exchange  at  $4.76  for  the 
present.  And  most  of  these  parts 
will  probably  remain  broken  for 
several  decades  to  come,  just  as 
ours  did,  because  of  the  Civil 
War,  for  the  period  of  1861-1878, 
or  as  the  English  did,  because  of 
the  Napoleonic  wars,  for  the  pe- 
riod 1801-1821.  It  will  be  a  sur- 
prise if  before  the  middle  of  the 
twentieth  century  stable  pars  are 
again  reached.  Standardizing  our 
own  dollar  will  therefore  not 
break  pars  of  exchange  but,  on 
the  contrary,  will  help  foreign  na- 
tions to  make  them  again.  And 
broken  pars  of  exchange  are  of 
relatively  slight  consequence  in 
any  case.  The  important  under- 
taking is  to  put  our  own  internal 
commerce  on  a  stable  basis;  and 
our  internal  commerce  is  prob- 


ably a  score  of  times  as  important 
as  our  foreign  commerce. 

From  all  standpoints,  then,  we 
now  have  the  greatest  opportunity 
of  history  to  set  and  regulate  the 
monetary  standards  of  the  world. 

If  we  do  not  do  this,  if  we  do 
not  provide  a  really  scientific  rem- 
edy, if  we  take  the  ground  that 
we  must  simply  drift  with  the  ^ 
tides  of  gold  and  credit,  that  we 
are  helpless  to  do  anything  to 
rectify  or  prevent  in  the  future 
the  great  social  injustices  which 
history  warns  us  will  surely  come, 
as  between  creditor  and  debtor, 
wage  earner  and  employer,  sala- 
ried man  and  profit-taker,  we 
shall  be  simply  fertilizing  the  soil 
of  public  opinion  for  a  dangerous 
radicalism.  Then  surely  some 
demagogue  will  flourish  and  offer 
an  ill-considered  remedy  which 
will  sweep  everj^hing  before  it. 
We  shall  then  see,  not  a  scientific 
study  of  a  technical  problem  with 
a  willingness  of  all  parties  to 
have  an  equitable  settlement,  but 
outraged  justice  will  call  forth 
revengeful  effort  and  we  shall 
witness  a  great  selfish  class  strug- 
gle. Discontent,  unrest,  suspicion, 
class  hatred,  violence,  charlatan- 
ism will  follow,  and  even  if  a 
fairly  satisfactory  settlement  ever 
grows  out  of  such  unpromising 
soil  there  will  remain  a  bitterness 
embedded  in  it  which  will  not  dis- 
appear for  generations. 

Even  if  our  shifting  dollar  were 
guiltless  of  most  of  the  offenses 
charged,  even  if  the  high  cost  of 
living  of  to-day  had  no  relation 
to  the  dollar,  there  would  still  be 
excellent  reasons  for  standardiz- 
ing it — on  the  same  general  prin- 
ciple on  which  we  have  standard- 
ized all  other  units.  Accordingly, 
a  friend  suggests  that  the  plan 
be  presented  independently  of  the 
"cost  of  living"  discussion,  purely 
as  a  problem  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures. 

But  the  indictment  will  stand. 
The  more  the  evidence  in  the  case 
is  studied  the  deeper  will  grow 
the  public  conviction  that  our 
shifting  dollar  is  responsible  for 
colossal  social  wrongs  and  is  all 
the  more  at  ^i^.t  because  these 
wrongs  are  us«a^fy,°pttributed  to 
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other  causes.  When  those  who 
can  apply  the  remedy  realize  that 
our  dollar  is  the  great  pickpocket, 
robbing  first  one  set  of  people 
and  then  another,  to  the  tune  of 
billions  of  dollars  a  year,  con-; 
founding  business  calculations 
and  convulsing  trade,  stirring  up 
discontent,  fanning  the;  flames  of 
class  hatred,  perverting  politics, 
and,  all  the  time,  keeping  out  of 
sight  and  unsuspected,  action  will 
follow  and  we  shall  secure  a  boon 
for  all  future  generations,  a  true 
standard  for  contracts,  a  stabil- 
ized dollar. 

[The  plan  as  here  outlined  has 
received  the  approval  of  a  large 
number  of  economists  and  busi- 
ness men  of  influence,  including 
President  Hadley,  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity; a  committee  of  econo- 
mists appointed  to  consider  the 
purchasing  power  of  money  in 
relation  to  the  war  (consisting  of 
Royal  Meeker,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics  ; 
Professor  Wesley  Clair  Mitchell, 
of  Columbia  University;  Profes- 
sor E.  K.  Kemmerer,  of  Prince- 
ton University;  Professor  War- 
ren M.  Persons,  of  Colorado  Col- 
lege; Professor  B.  M.  Anderson, 
Jr.,  of  Harvard  University  and 
Professor  Fisher  of  Yale)  ;  Frank 
A.  Vanderlip,  president  of  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York; 
George  Foster  Peabody,  of  New 
York;  John  Perrin,  Federal  Re- 
serve Agent  of  San  Francisco; 
Henry  L.  Hig^nson,  of  Boston; 
Rt^fer  W.  Babson,  statistician; 
Jphn  Hays  Hammond,  mining  en- 
gineer; John  V.  Farwell,  of  Chi- 
cago ;  United  States  Senator  Rob- 
ert L.  Owen ;  the  late  Senator 
Newlands ;  and  Sir  David  Bar- 
bour, one  of  the  originators  of 
the  Indian  gold  exchange  stand- 
ard.] 


Four  Weeks'  Pay  for  Soldiers, 

While  Getting  Work 
The  National   Council  of  Defense, 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  has  tele- 

Kaphed  an  urgent  appeal  to  the  War 
wartment  to  give  returning  soldiers 
.a  furloiuh  with  four  weeks'  pay  after 
.tiiey  reach  home.  H.  H.  Merrick,  pres- 
ident of  the  organization,  declares  this 
will  help  stabilize  JhS  labor  market  by 
giving  the  soidierS  time  to  get  them- 
selves estabHsi.Jts  letore  being  thrown 
again  upon  fCeir.  owu  resources. 


Government  Frowns  on 
Commercial  Bribery 

UNDER  date  of  November  22, 
W.  G.  McAdoo,  Director- 
General  of  Railroads,  issued  a 
circular  to  employees  of  the  rail- 
roads, which  is  significant. 

"A  practice  has  grown  up,"  the 
circular  reads,  "by  which  officers 
and  employees  of  railroads  have 
been  given  Christmas  and  other 
holiday  presents  by  shippers,  and 
by  business  houses  who  furnish 
supplies  and  materials  to  rail- 
roads. 

"While  in  many  instances  these 
presents  do  not  represent  material 
-value,  yet  the  practice  is  essen- 
tially objectionable,  and  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration that  it  should  be  discon- 
tinued entirely." 

Earlier  in  the  month  another 
department  of  the  Government 
registered  its  disapproval  of  the 
giving  of  presents  in  order  to 
get  business.  In  a  letter  to 
dealers  in  foodstuffs  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  District 
Food  Administrator  stated  that 
the  "payment  of  commissions  by 
retail  and  other  merchants  to  the 
stewards,  butlers,  chefs,  cooks, 
servants  and  other  agents  and 
employees  of  their  patrons  is  a 
demoralizing  and  corrupting  prac- 
tice." In  the  future,  he  stated, 
the  giving  of  presents  in  this 
manner  would  be  considered  an 
unfair  practice. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
the  spring  of  this  year  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  placed  the 
stamp  of  its  disapproval  on  com- 
mercial bribery  of  this  character. 
The  attitude  of  the  Government 
seems  to  be  pretty  clearly  indi- 
cated. 


Gordon  D.  Richardson  Wound- 
ed in  Action 

Corporal  Gordon  D.  Richardson,  as- 
sistant sales  mana^r  of  T.  A.  Willson 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Reading,  Pa,,  makers  of 
Willson  Goggles,  was  wounded  in  the 
hip  in  one  of  the  last  smashes  at  the 
Hindenhurg  line.  He  is  invalided  at 
the  U.  S.  Army  Base  Hospital  No.  33, 
Portsmouth,  England.  Corporal  Rich- 
ardson is  a  member  of  ifae  107th  iRegi- 
ment.  Mosled  by  boogie 
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npHE  character  of  products 
manufactured  by  our  clients 
is  an  index  to  the  high  reputa- 
tion of  the  firms  we  serve^ 

— likewise  a  tribute  to  the  con- 
fidence they  place  in  "Adver- 
tising Service  Headquarters." 


TTio  Maniernach  Company 

Hfcrtror  d,  Connecticut 
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ERWIN  &  WASEY  COMPANY 

Q_yidi)ertijing 

5  8  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET  •  CHICAGO 


An  organization 
conscious  of  die  past 
and  its  verities,  aware 
of  the  future  and 
its  promises,  alive  to 
the  present  and  its 
opportunities,  Sound 
purpose,  sane  effort, 
competent  men. 
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Test  Points  for  Meeting  Competition 

The  Easy  Going  Ways  of  the  Past  Will  Spell  Your  Doom  If  Used  Now 
-^What  to  Know  and  Do  in  the  World-pnsh  for  Markets 

By  B.  S.  Cutler 

Chief  of  Bureau,  Foreign  and  Dotnestic  Commerce,  Wasfaington,  D,  C. 


THE  appalling  percentage  of 
business  failures  in  the  United 
States  is  due  very  largely  to  ig- 
norance ;  ignorance  of  cost  ac- 
counting, ignorance  of  market,  ig- 
norance of  proper  production 
methods  and  ignorance  of  tlie  hu- 
man element  composing  labor. 

As  a  nation  we  have  generally 
depended  on  luck  and  hustle  to 
produce  the  big  results  of  which 
we  are  so  fond.  Evolution,  sta- 
bility and  a  long  look  into  the  fu- 
ture have  appeared  to  us  somewhat 
superfluous  to  success  on  a  big 
scale.  We  have  been  looking 
fondly  at  the  size  of  the  super- 
structure and  have  paid  little  at- 
tention to  the  foundation.  I  do 
not  attribute  this  attitude  to  all 
American  enterprises,  for  I  must 
except  some  concerns  of  national 
scope  whose  foundations  are  laid 
solidly  in  the  concrete  of  study, 
experimentation  and  laboratory  re- 
search. -And  yet  the  ^rly  history 
of  many  of  them  shows  instances 
of  deplorable  losses  through  neg- 
lect of  facts  that  should  have  been 
ascertained  before  certain  markets 
and  market  methods  and  financial 
outlays  were  undertaken. 

Some  minor  instances  of  typical 
unpreparedness  have  come  to  my 
attention  lately  as  liie  result  of 
attending  a  conference  of  eminent 
export  managers  who  freely  dis- 
cussed their  past  errors  with  dis- 
gust and  a  degree  of  humor. 

These  cases  demonstrate  the 
truth  that  disaster  frequently 
hinges  on  a  mere  trifle  of  popular 
custom  or  of  trade  habit  or  of 
political  sentiment.  One  man  re- 
lated his  fundamental  mistakes  of 
trying  to  sell  corsets  in  ^  country 
of  South  America  through  the  use 
of  attractive  shops  equipped  lav- 


Portion  of  address,  Nov.  21,  before 
the  Convention  of  the  American  Spe- 
cialty Manufacturers'  Association,  Cleve- 
land. 


ishly  with  fitting  rooms  and  maids 
in  attendance.  His  establishments 
and  his  corsets  were  universally 
admired,  but  the  ladies  of  the  land 
thought  of  corsets  as  part  of  their 
lingerie  outfit  which  they  always 
try  on  at  home  and  their  modesty 
was  secretly  offended  at  the  idea 
of  a  public  fitting.  Another  man, 
having  sold  a  kirge  "sample  of 
jewelry  emblems  on  arrival  in  a 
foreign  port,  cabled  home  'franti- 
cally for  more  goods;  they  came 
in  abundance,  and  still  remain  un- 
sold to  the  last  emblem.  It  seems 
that  the  first  day  of  his  arrival 
was  a  fete-day  and  the  design  on 
his  emblem  was  suitable  for  that 
day  and  for  no  other. 

BUYERS  ARE  FICKLE 

Not  long  ago  a  concern  suffered 
the  return  from  the  Orient  of  a 
large  consignment  of  apparel  or- 
dered in  anticipation  of  a  festival, 
the  goods  being  returned  because 
they  showed  the  gayest  of  gay 
colors  whereas  the  festival  was 
one  of  lamentation  for  the  dead, 
demanding  Jet  black.  I  know  also 
of  many  concerns  during  the  last 
fifteen  years  which  have  stocked  up 
abroad  on  articles  of  fashion  with- 
out considering  the  fact  that  the 
styles  were  subject  to  change  every 
six  months  by  dictates  from  Paris 
or  London.  The  results  were  no 
less  costly  than  occur  from  over- 
stocking in  a  market  suddenly 
glutted  by  the  original  sales.  The 
glowing  results  from  a  primary 
exploitation  frequently  exhaust  the 
purchasing  power  in  that  particu- 
lar line  and  leave  a  depression 
which  calls  for  thorough  and  pa- 
tient commodity  education.  Fre- 
quently high  priced  automobiles 
have  sold  freely  in  a  given  locality 
for  several  weeks,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  all  of  the  people  of 
wealth  have  been  satisfied  and  no 
other  buyers  remain,  i 
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Lack  of  calculation  often  leads 
merchants  into  a  guarantee  of  de- 
livery to  inland  points  abroad, 
and  at  home,  at  a  time  when  the 
entire  transportation  facilities  and 
all  freight  handlers  are  wholly  oc- 
cupied m  moving  a  seasonal  crop. 
This  is  an  ever-present  danger  in 
smaller  foreign  ports  from  which 
connection  with  the  interior  is 
confined  to  a  single  railroad  or 
stream. 

Such  errors  of  judgment,-  though 
slight  compared  with  false  opera- 
tions on  an  international  scale, 
may  be  avoided  by  merely  de- 
mentary  study  of  the  field. 

Doing  business  -  "on  a  hunch" 
from  now  on  will  entail  overhead 
costs  that  spell  annihilation  for 
the  producer  or  merchant  who 
must  meet  severe  competition. 

No  longer  can  he  depend  upon 
the  very  easy  conditions  which 
have  heretofore  covered  up  our 
mistakes.  In  the  early  days  of 
this  country  our  tremendous  nat- 
ural resources  on  the  very  surface 
'  of  the  land  and  an  endless  chain 
of  immigration  providing  labor 
and  customers  produced  in  com- 
bination a  market  from  ocean  to 
ocean  and  from  semi-tropical  Mex- 
ico to  the  Arctic  region  that  would 
absorb  almost  any  product  fairly 
attractive.  Excessive  overhead 
costs,  due  to  lavish  use  of  men, 
materials  and  time,  were  easily 
covered  in  prices  which  could  not 
be  resisted  in  all  localities;  that 
■  is,  enough  purchasing  public  might 
be  foimd  here  or  there  to  keep  us 
going,  regardless  of  lower  prices 
from  competition.  Distances  in 
the  country  created  transportation 
costs  in  many  cases  so  high  that 
they  over-shadowed  the  difference 
in  price  between  an  article  highly 
.priced  from  one  producer  and  the 
same  article  at  a  more  reasonable 
price  from  another  quarter.  We 
had  not  y;et  reached  the  European 
stage  of  intensive  production  and 
marketing  amongst  crowded  cities 
within  easy  range  of  one -another. 

Things  are  different  now.  Our 
industrial  capacity  in  many  direc- 
tions exceeds  the  normal  demand, 
A  sign  of  this  is  found  in  the  wide- 
spread concentration  of  trade  in- 
dividuals into  association  for  the 


purpose  of  eliminating  self-de- 
structive competition  jan  the  part 
of  these  units  who  do  not  respect 
actual  costs  and  the  necessity  of 
trade  integrity.  By  mutual  en- 
lightenment they  hope  to  banish 
ignorance  and  market  treachery. 
Another  sign  of  overcapacity  is 
the  attraction  to  overseas  trade 
that  is  operating  on  every  hand. 

THE  MARKET  MUST  BE  KNOWN 

Outside  of  our  own  boundaries 
we  are  more  certain  than  ever  to 
meet  the  competition  of  merchants 
who  know  thoroughly  what  they 
are  doing.  The  European  mer- 
chant is  a  grubber  after  facts.  He 
studies  his  field  like  a  jewel  ap- 
praiser with  his  microscope,  like 
a  professional  taster  of  teas  with 
a  sensitive  mouth,  like  a  lace  buy- 
er with  his  millimeter  rule.  His 
banks  go  carefully  and  patiently 
into  the  personal  life  of  a  possible 
customer ;  his  official  advisers  take 
into  account  even  the  political 
views  of  a  consignee  and  his  utili- 
zation of  racial  prefererices  for 
color,  style,  size,  etc.,  is  infinite. 
His  habit  of  action  is  still  that  of 
a  painstaking  artisan  who  slowly 
fashions  a  commodity  and  then 
carries  it  from  household  door  to 
door,  inquiring  about  the  health  of 
the  family  while  his  commodity 
undergoes  pitiless  inspection  up- 
side and  downside  by  the  entire 
household.  He  does  business  min- 
utely on  a  large  scale. 

So  indeed  do  many  of  our  larg- 
est concerns  after  they  have  reach- 
ed the  point  of  size  where  labora- 
tories and  a  scientific  staff  can  be 
afforded.  In  organizations  of  that 
scope,  incidental  or  overhead  ex- 
penses run  into  such  high  figures 
that  savings,  small  in  point  of  per- 
centage of  total  output,  are  large 
enou^  to  justify  elaborate  meth- 
ods of  economy;  it  is  noticeable 
that  success  in  competition  with 
European  producers  and  mer- 
chants has  been  confined  princi- 
pally to  concerns  which  could  af- 
ford the  refinements  of  cost  con- 
trol. That  is  one  reason  why  I 
cannot  condemn  aggregations  of 
capital  and  labor  under  a  single 
organization.  Against  the  possi- 
bility of  their  superior  strength 
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being  used  to  throttle  competition 
and  to  fix  extortionate  prices — an 
offense  that  is  seldom  committed, 
I  credit  them  with  power  of  em- 
ployment and  livelihood  to  the 
greatest  number  of  people.  The 
resources  and  the  men  involved 
turn  out  many  more  units  of  pro- 
duction than  would  emanate  from 
an  equal  amount  of  men  and  re- 
sources in  the  control  of  many- 
separate  individuals.  Trade  asso- 
ciations are  born  with  the  same  in- 
stinct to  j  oin  forces,  not  in  a 
scheme  of  piracy  but  for  human 
and  economic  salvage.  By  far  the 
best  educated  producers  that  I 
know  are  those  who  have  studied 
their  problems  in  association.  In 
Europe  today  unified  policy  and  ac- 
tion have  become  an  obligation 
forced  upon  the  trades  by  the  sev- 
eral governments. 

What  I  mean  by  commercial  ed- 
ucation is  not  a  conglomerate  of 
knowledge  about  trade  in  one 
man's  head.  The  acquisition  and 
retention  of  too.  much  data  can 
easily  sap  the  creative  energy  nec- 
essary to  forward  vision  and  prog- 
ress. I  do  insist,  however,  on  the 
analjiiical  habit  of  mind  that  de- 
mands the  basic  facts  of  a  business 
proposition.  I  would  have  the 
manufacturer  of  woolen  clothing 
know  something  of  wool  from  the 
point  of  its  original  source  to  its 
transformation  into  textiles ;  a 
maniifacturer  of  buttons  ought  to 
know  the  entire  history  of  vege- 
table ivory,  galilith  and  like  sub- 
stances ;  the  '  cotton  textile  mer- 
chant should  carefully  watch  crop 
movements,  prices,  sales,  etc., — 
all  to  the  end  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing at  the  right  time.  One  cannot 
over-emphasize  the  advantage  of 
being  in  point  of  information 
ahead  of  current  conditions. 

THE  MASTERY  OT  FACTS 

It  is  often  said  that  good  sales- 
men are  born,  not  made.  That 
means  to  most  people  that  person- 
ality can  defy  and  over-ride  ad- 
verse market  conditions.  I  dis- 
agree emphatically,  uniess  it  is 
meant  that  in  rivalry  for  a  given 
amount  of  trade  amongst  order- 
takers — order-takers  and  not  sales- 
managers— the  most  aggressive  or 


agreeable  personality  wins.  Every 
successful  manager  of  sales  goes 
through  the  unconscious  process  of 
asking  himself  questions  as  to  mar- 
keting methods.  As  yet,  however, 
few  of  them  in  this  country  sit 
down  to  a  deliberate  and  ex- 
haustive survey  of  the  matter  such 
as  I  suggest  in  the  following  ques- 
tionnaire : 

About  an  old  or  new  market  for 
an  old  or  new  commodity,  I  want 
to  be  continuously  informed  on 
the  following  points. 

a.  Population  figures. 

1.  Racial  predominance. 

2.  Percentages  of  other  ra- 
cial stocks. 

3.  General  literacy  or  state 
of  public  education.  (A 
very  vital  point  in  adver- 
tising, display  methods, 
personal  approach,  etc.) 

4.  Predominant  employment, 
whether  industrial,  agri- 
cultural or  mercantile. 

5.  Percentages  of  other  vo- 
cations and  professions. 

b.  Purchasing  power  per  capita. 

c.  Character  of  banks,  whether 
liberal  or  conservative. 

d.  Merchandising  customs. 

1.  Character      of      stores,  ' 
whether  department  stores 
or  shops  or  other  sales 
methods. 

2.  Payment  habits,  whether' 
by  cash  or  credit  predomi- 
nantly. 

3.  Local  delivery  require- 
ments. 

4.  Use  of  sales  floors  or 
warehouses.  (That  is,  do 
the  merchants  put  the 
greater  part  of  their 
stocks  in  one  place  or  the 
other;  some  display  only 
a  few  samples  and  deliver 
from  warehouse.) 

5.  The  use  of  advertising 
mediums  and  outside  so- 
licitation. 

e.  Banking  facilities. 

1.  Are  the  banks  primarily 
absorbed  in  financing 
crops  or  factories? 

2.  Are  they  generally  con- 
servative or  liberal  ? 
(This  has  a  bearing  on  the 
individual  purchasing  abil- 
ity if  ready  money  awaits. 
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the  marketing  of  crops  or 
can  be  borrowed  in  antici- 
pation of  them.  . 
3.  The  proportion  of  banks 
or  other  financial  agen- 
cies that  accept  mortgages 
on  real  estate.  (Liber- 
ality in  this  respect  cre- 
ates more  fluid  conditions 
of  purchasing  power 
amongst  the  public  and 
stabilizes  local  conditions.) 
■  f.    Transportation  facilities. 

1.  What    water,    rail  and 
trolley    lines    exist  and 
carry    package  freight. 
(On  this  question  hinges 
much   of   the  marketing 
problem   in   the  smaller 
commodities  since  they  are 
readily  distributed  over  a 
wide  radius  from  ware- 
house centres.) 
These  questions  might  be  elab- 
orated or  modified  according  to 
the  commodity  involved.  They  are 
suggestive  only  of  an  attitude  of 
respect  for  the  facts  in  the  case. 
Certainly  they  cannot  be  neglected 
by  a  manager  who  must  reduce  to 
a  minimum  the  overhead  costs  of 
failure. 

A  further  step  is  the  use  of  sta- 
tistics, here  is  nothing  abstruse 
or  cryptic  in  a  table  of  figures 
showing  the  import  or  export  fig- 
ures of  a  commodity.  When  we 
perceive  in  the  last  monthly  sum- 
mary of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce that  manganese  is  moving 
more  freely  from  Brazil  to  the 
United  States,  it  prompts  the  ques- 
tion— "why?"  The  answer  leads 
you  to  a  correct  idea  of  conditions 
in  that  country  ^nd  th?  consequent 
opportunity  for  profitiible  trade.  - 


Nowland  Heads  New  York 
Salesmanship  Club 

George  Nowlsnd,  of  Nowland,  Gar- 
retBoa,  Inc.,  New  York,  and  formerly 
associated  with  Fels  &  Compan:/,  Phila- 
delphia, has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Salesmanship  Clnb  of  New  Yotic 
J.  W.  White,  of  the  Baker-Vawter  Com- 

Sany,  is  the  new  vice-president.  The 
irectors  elected  were  Mrs.  Florence 
Duryea  of  the  Ipswich  Hosiery  Co., 
Miss  Camilla  Don  worth  of  the  Films 
of  Business  Corporation  and  E.  J. 
Donnelly  of  the  Travellers  Insurance 

Co. 


The  Enlargement  of  Cusack's 
New  York  Organization 

Simultaneously  with  the  occupation 
of  its  new  building  in  New  York,  at 
Fifth  avenue,  Broadway  and  Twenty- 
fifth  street,  the  Thos.  Cusack  Company 
is  enlarging  its  organization.  J.  A. 
Shultz,  for  ten  years  manager  of  the 
Buffalo  branch  of  the  company,  has  be- 
come sales  manager,  and  A.  H.  Brook 
is  assistant  general  manager.  Mr. 
Shultz  has  a  staff  of  ten  salesmen, .  to 
cover  the  metropolitan  territory.  F,  T. 
Hopkins,  who  has  been  the  New  York 
sales  manager  of  the  Cusack  Company 
for  two  years,  and  who  was  previously 
the  manager  of  its  St,  Louis  branch,  has 
resigned,  and  he  will  become  the  New 
York  manager  of  the  National  Outdoor 
Advertising  Bureau,  which  is  the  only 
outside  concern  that  has  offices  in  the 
new  building.  The  Bureau  represents 
the  outdoor  interests  of  seventy-seven 
of  the  leading  advertising  agencies  o£ 
the  United  States,  and  will   be  com- 

? lately   reorganized   and  strengthened, 
t  is  aimed  largely  to  increase  the  mem- 
bership. 

The  new  Cusack  building  is  the  most 
notable  advertising  structure  in  New 
York  City.  It  is  six  stories  high,  of 
unique  artistic  appearance,  and  wholly 
occupied  by  the  company,  with  the  Qc- 
:eption  of  the  Bureau  above  men- 
tioned. The  offices  command  a.  fine 
view  of  Madison  Square.  Sixty-six 
persons  will  be  employed  in  the  New 
York  branch  alone. 

The  New  York  office  is  under  the 
management  of  W.  S.  Yerkes,  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  company,  who  has  been  in 
the  organization  for  oght  years^ 


Foreign  Nations  Need  to  Know 
Truth  About  United  States 

Allied  Industries  Corporation 

New  York,  November  15,  1918, 
Editor  of  Printers'  Ink: 

I  have  had  it  in  mind  for  two  or 
three  days  to  write  to  you  suggesting 
that  the  time  was  now  ripe  to  press  an 
agitation  for  some  permanent  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  protecting  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  from  un- 
just aspersions  in  foreign  countries 
through  Dublication.  Just  now  _  there 
has  been  laid  on  my  desk  your  article  in 
November  issue  of  the  7th. 

You  probably  have  noted  that  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  activities  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Information  are 
now  about  to  be  dispensed  with  but  that 
the  Foreign  Press  Bureau  will  be  kept 
going  a  nttle  while  longer.  It  seems 
to  me  that  tiiis  Foreign  Press  Bureau 
ought  to  be  made  a  permanent  thing  to 
meet  a  situation  such  as  arises  when 
the  attack  on  the  Webb  Bill  was 
launched  in  Buenos  Aires.  Printers' 
Ink  ought  to  be  able  to  keep  this  sub- 
ject humming  and  get  advertising  agen- 
cies and  also  Associations  and  Corpora- 
tions unitedly  to  urge  upon  the  Admin- 
istration the  continuance  of  this  branch 
of  public  service. 

Athertom  Brownbu. 
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M.ll.THA(rv  A-  Co.  i?tn. 


*We  want  to  compliment  you  on 
the  number  of  inquiries  from 
different  places  on  the  Atlan^ 
tic  Coast  and  in  the  Middle 
West,  which  we  have  received 
through  our  ad  in  POWER 
BOATING  —  '' 

The  writers  of  this  letter  are  iatroducing  a  new  heavy-duty 
oil  engine  of  Ncnrwegian  de^n  to.  the  owners  of  power  , 
workboats  in  the  East  and  Middle  West.   The  introduction 
is  being  soccesafully  made  through  POWER  BOATING. 

POWER  BOATING  is  the  only  buaness  paper  that  has 
ever  succeeded  in  building  up  a  real  circulation  amoag 
workboat  owners.  They  are  the  money-makers,  engaged  in 
fishii^,  towing,  freight  and  passenger  carrying.  A  new  and 
exclusive  sales  field. 

Member  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  B.  P. 


THE  PENTON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Penton  Building,  Cleveland 

Power  Boating  s  i  The  Marine  Rsoiew  i  t  The  Iron  Trade  Repieto 
fh*  Foundry  :  :  The  Daily  iron  Trade  and  Metal  Market  Report 
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razor  Lincoln  used  was  not  unlike  the  man 
himself— in  outward  form,  unassuming,  and  yet 
an  instrument  of  exquisite  balance — with  a  time- 
saving  lenglh  of  blade,  a  ticsh.  keen  stropped  edge  for  the  work  in  hand  and 
a  wonderously  even  temper. 

OnE  pictures  Unmln  as  full  o[  affection  fbr  Ihis  honest  blade  despile  the  fact 
that  h;s  deep- furrowed  6ce  was  not  the  easiest  to  shave.  The  only  things 
ihiii  Lincoln  s  r^izor  really  needed  to  lighten  the  patient  morning  task  were 
the  safely  and  CDnvenienoe  of  the  guarded.  tfouWc-cd^etf  blade  of  the 
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A  Feal  Ea^ot — made  Sa^e 


The  iime-lfslEd  h«ft,  ihe  splendid  tempar 
Rnd  shape  ot  Lht  razor  Lir-coln  UKd-biil 
II  vim'i  tut  your  face.  FutThfrmore,  m"s 
ihE  IcmpesT,  31  rongeur,  keenesi  blade  on 
rQi[h,  u'lih  men  shavrne  mikjige  ihnnanv 
oiher  reittr.  Ard  when  ihls  Iwo-edgtj 
blatK  IiBS  duHrd,  kerp  ji  for  shprpcnlng  in 


a  apArp  mDrntnt  Vdu  can  atitp  ji— you 
can  hope  ii— why  ihicw  goDd  ^eti  away? 
Stveii  million  u-Fts  have  seen  ihf  good 
Eerse  urfidding  aLI  ihe^  txtre  odvaniAges 
10  ihe  ucknowled^ed  good  poLnis  oT  their 
oldreror.  Go  lo  your  ntares  I  dealer  aod Join 
ihrK  SFVtn  mlllLon  TtniclicAl  irwi  foiAv. 


ONE  DOLLAR  COMPLETE 
n-lhip1«:c  deubFE-edE^iL  blad^i  ft  nhnulni  niti 


DURHAM-DUPLEX  KAZOR  CO. 


Who  May  Advertise  Aspirin  ? 

U.  S.  Patent  Office  Is  Expected  to  Settle  Moot  Problem  in  Decision 
Now  Pending 


A DECISION  of  much  inter- 
est to  advertising  men  and 
advertisers  is  now  pending  in  the 
United  States  Patent  Office.  It 
will  presumably  be  a  landmark 
in  regard  to  the  moot  question  of 
whedier  tradcrmark  registration 
should  expire  with  the  expiration 
of  patent  rights  on  the  prbduct 
described  by  the  trade-mark. 

The  United  Drug  Company,  of 
Boston,  is  the  petitioner,  and  the 
product  is  Aspirin,  manufactured 
by  the  Bayer  Company,  Inc.,  and 
extensively  advertised  by  it.  The 
petition  asked  for  cancellation  of 
the  registration  (in  1900)  by  the 
Farbenfabriken  of  Elberfeld 
Company,  since  the  patent  rights 
in  "Aspirin"  expired  in  Febru- 
ary, 1917.  Answers  were  filed 
both  by  that  company  and  by  the 
Bayer  Company,  which  is  its  suc- 
cessor, having-  taken  over  the 
business  on  June  12,  1913.  (The 
Bayer  Company  is,  as  readers  of 
Printers'  Ink  are  aware,  to  be 
sold  in  the  immediate  future  by 
A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  Alien  Prop- 
erty Custodian.) 

A  motion  to  dismiss  the  peti- 
tion for  cancellation  of  the  trade- 
mark was  denied  by  the  examiner 
in  charge  of  interferences,  and 
testimony  has  been  taken  from 
both  sides.  This  testimony  was 
completed  and  the  final  hearings 
held  before  the  Examiner  of  In- 
terferences some  time  ago.  In 
the  meantime,  a  suit  of  the  Bayer 
Company,  Inc.,  against  the  United 
Drug  Company,  seeking  to  re- 
strain the  latter  from  using  the 
word  Aspirin  on  packages  of 
acetyl  salicylic  acid  is  pending  in 
the  New  York  District  Eq.  Court, 
a  ruling  having  been  made  that 
the  equity  suit  brought  by  the 
Bayer  Company  should  not  be 
tried  until  after  a  decision  had 
been  rendered  by  the  patent  of- 
fice in  the  cancellation  proceedings. 

Some  indication  of  the  attitude 
which  the  Patent  Office  may  be 
expected  to  take  on  the  matter  is 
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possibly  indicated  by  the  ruling 
of  the  Examiner  of  Interferences 
in  denying  the  motion  of  the  Far- 
benfabriken  of  Elberfeld  Com- 
pany that  the  petition  of  the 
United  Drug  Company  for  can- 
cellation of  registration  be  dis- 
missed. "The  crucial  point  in 
the  case,"  says  this  ruUng,  "is 
whether  the  registered  mark,  'As- 
pirin,' has  become  public  prop- 
erty, as  petitioner  alleges.  Regis- 
trant, in  the  motion  to  dismiss, 
denies  that  the  mark  has  been 
abandoned  or  that  it  has  become 
public  property  and  contends  that 
it  still  possesses  the  right  to  ex- 
clusive use  of  said  mark.  This 
contention  is  mainly  based  upon 
the  assertion  that  the  facts  al- 
leged in  the  application  for  can- 
cellation do  not  show  that  the 
monopoly  in  the  mark  'Aspirin' 
passed  to  the  public  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  the  patent. 

"It  is  well  settled  by  the  deci- 
sion in  Singer  Mfg.  Company  vs! 
June  Mfg.  Company,  75  O.  G., 
1703;  163  U.  S.,  169,  and  a  long 
hne  of  similar  decisions  that  if 
the  word  'Aspirin'  was  the  generic 
name  of  the  patented  article,  the 
right  to  apply  tiiat  name  to  the 
article  passed  to  the  general  pub- 
lic with  the  expiration  of  the  pat- 
ent on  February  27,  1917."  The 
examiner  quotes  with  approval  an 
earlier  decision  in  another  case, 
which  said : 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  under 
the  trade-mark  act  of  1881  a  cer- 
tificate of  registry  remains  in 
force  for  thirty ,  years  from  its 
date  (with  certain  exceptions  un- 
necessary to  be  here  considered), 
I  do  not  think  that  this  office 
should  register  trade-marks  which 
though  lawful  trade-marks  at  the 
date  when  registry  is  sought,  will 
become  public  property  before  the 
expiration  of  the  thirty  years.  By 
so  doing  the  Patent  Office  would 
be  placed  in  the  light  of  attempt- 
ing to  aid  in  prolonging  a  monop- 
oly, which  manifestly,  under  the 
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decisicms  of  the  courts,  is  unwar- 
ranted. To  llius  attempt  to  give 
the  petitioner  a  monopoly  for 
many  jrears  longer  than  is  given 
by  the  patent,  'would  be  a  fraud 
upon  the  public,'  (Consolidated 
Fruit  Jar  Co.,  C.  D.  1878,  101; 
14  O.  G,  269)." 

He  adds :  "The  conclusion 
seems  obvious  that  although  the 
registered  mark,  'Aspirin,'  may 
have  been  a  lawful  trade-mark  at 
the  time  registration  was  sought, 
the  monopoly  expired  with  the 
patent  for  the  article,  if  the  mark 
was  the  generic  name  of  the  thing 
patented. 

"Whether  the  registration 
should  continue  in  force  or  wheth- 
er the  mark  is  now  publict  juris 
and  its  registration  therefore  in- 
valid, depends  upon  whether  'As- 
pirin' is  the  generic  name  of  the 
patented  article.  This  is  a  ques- 
tion of  mixed  law  and  fact  Reg- 
istrant contends  that  'Aspirin'  is 
not  the  generic  name  or  the  only 
name  by  which  the  article  could 
be  known ;  that  it  could  be  desig- 
nated 'acetyl  sahcylic  acid.' 
Proper  determination  of  this 
question  cannot  be  made  at  this 
time  upon  the  pleadings  alone." 

Women's 
Municipal  League  Poster 
Awards 

IN  December,  1917  the  Civic  Art 
Committee  of  the  Women's 
Municipal  League,  New  York,  of- 
fered a  prize  of  a  silver  cup  to  the 
advertiser  whose  24-sheet  poster 
appearing  on  the  display  boards 
of  New  York  up  to  November  15, 
1918,  should  be  deemed  the  most 
effective  from  the  standpoint  of 
business  and  art.  Owing  to  the 
interference  of  war  with  business 
the  number  of  entries  was  not  as 
large  as  was  expected.  Twenty- 
eight  well-known  poster  advertis- 
ers entered  the  competition  widi 
forty-five  different  poster  des^s. 

Among  them  were  the  National 
Biscuit  Company,  Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell,  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco 
Co.,  Eveready  Batteries,  Fisk  Tire 
Company,  American  Tobacco  Co., 
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Kayser  Silk  Gloves,  Vim  Trucks, 
Lea  &  Perrins  Sauce,  Liquid  Ve- 
neer, Gillette  Safety  Razors,  and. 
Selden  Trucks.  Si 
The  Committee  of  Awards,  con-« 
sisting  of  George  Ethrii^,  Philip 
L.  Thomson,  James  Montgomery 
Flagg,  Daniel  C.  French,  and  John 
Quincy  Adams,  awarded  the  prize  to 
the  Liggett  &  Myers  Company  for 
its  Chesterfield  Cigarette  poster,  by 
Leyendecker,  showing  a  soldier  of 
the  infantry  looking  smilingly  at 
a  cigarette  h«Id  between  his  fin- 
gers, the  smoke  from  which  rises 
bluely  before  his  eyes.  "Mild  ? 
Sure,  and  yet  they  satisfy,"  is  the 
text  accompanying  it.  Honorable 
mention  was  made  of  the  Liggett 
&  Myers'  poster  by  Maxfield  Par- 
rish,  which  was  entitled  "Fit  for  a 
King." 

From  an  artistic  viewpoint  this 
poster,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Award,  led  all  the 
others,  but  it  lacked  the  selling 
quality  whidi  is  essential  in  poster 
advertising.  Mr.  Parrish's  work 
shows  three  beautifully  colored 
panels.  The  two  outer  ones  pre- 
sent single  figures  representing 
the  guardians  of  the  king's  castle, 
which  can  be  seen  in  the  distance 
in  all  their  enchanting  glory.  In 
the  center  panel  is  shown  a  smart 
old  king — perhaps  King  Cole — 
with  a  crown  on  his  head  and 
spectacles  on  his  nose  inspect- 
ing an  automobile  tire  which  two 
pages  are  holding  up  for  his  ex- 
amination. _ 

These  two  and  the  other  poster 
submitted  in  the  competition  are 
on  view  this  week  in  the  Art  Al- 
liance Gallery  at  1^  East  47th 
Street.  One  of  those  that  attract 
the  attention  of  visitors  is  entitled, 
"Time  to  Re-Tire,"  and  shows  a 
long  line  of  youngsters  clad  in 
their  sleeping  garments,  each  car- 
rying a  lighted  candle  in  his  hand, 
making  their  way  through  a  big 
automobile  tire  into  Slumberland. 
The  Gillette  Safety  Razor  poster 
presents  a  picture  of  Santa  Claus, 
whiskers  and  all,  leaping  over  the 
snowy  top  of  a  trench  with  a  Gil- 
lette shaving  outfit  in  his  hand, 
and  being  warmly  welcomed  by 
the  soldiers. 
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George  S.  Thorsen 

formerly  Western  Manager 
of  Metropolitan 

has  joined  the  West- 
em  organization  of 

COSMOPOLITAN 


Wm.  T.  Hamilton,  Jr. 
Advertising  Manager 


Hoaled  by  Google 


This  halftone  reproduction  of  a  full  page  in 
colors  from,  one  of  the  national  publications 
for  October  is  proof  of  the  increasing  impor- 
tance and  influence  of  die  Holstein-Friesian 
cow. 

Were  you  aware  that  75%  of  ttufi^^^teion's 
dairy  pnuiucts  comes  from  black  and  white 
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Rag  Apple  Komdyke  8th 


This  Bull  Stands  at  the  Head  of 
Mr.  Cabana's  MUUon-Dollar  Herd 
of  Holstein-Friesiatu 


The  Man  Who  Put  Liquid  Veneer  on  the 
Household  Map  is  a  Holstein- 
Friesian  Breeder 

He  carries  his  Holstein  ideas  into  his  advertising. 

Mr.  Cabana  owns  a  half  thousand  Holstein-Friesian 
cattle,  representing  an  investment  of  over  a  million 
dollars. 

— And  he  "would  not  know  how  to  do  without  the 

Holstein-Friesian  World"  for  the  information  he 
must  have  to  make  that  great  investment  a  financial 
success. 

MR.  CABANA  SAYS: 

"The  Holstein-Friesian  World  is  a.  splendid  advertis- 
ing medium,  bringing  us  a  large  number  of  inquiries 
and  at  a  very  satisfactory  cost.  »  "  • 

"Personally,  the  writer  would  not  know  how  to  do 
without  the  Holstein-FrlcBian  World  from  the  standpoint 
of  getting  all  the  information  in  our  line  of  business." 


Mr.  Cabana  is  one  of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  who,  with  their 
tremendous  investments  in  Holstein-Friesian  cattle,  look  upon  the 
World  as  an  iadlspensable  source  of  Information  for  the  trade  news 
of  the  breed, 

THESE  H£2r  ARS  THE  LEADERS  OF  THE  DATBT  INDUSTBT. 

The  great  Importance  of  the  Holatein-Frieeian  cow,  the  demands 
upon  her  for  breeding  stock  to  replenish  dairy  herds  and  the  fact 
that  she  herself  Is  the  world's  greatest  producer  of  dairy  products 
make  it  highly  Important  that  ^ose  who  geek  the  good  will  of  the 
dairy  industry  cultivate  the  trade  of  these  leaders  who  breed  Holstein- 
Friesians. 

By  reaaon  of  Its  flrat-place  position  In  the  esteem  and  considera- 
tion of  these  men,  the  Holstein-Friesian  World  offers  a  wonderful 
opportunity  for  manufacturers  and  distributors  to  reach  the  great 
markets  of  the  dairy  industry. 

"Now  is  the  time  to  cultivate  these  markets,  for  the  dairy  industry 
is  but  in  Its  Infancy. 

Holstein-Friesian  World 


F.  T.  PRICE,  Bueinesa  Manager 


Syracuse,  N,  Y. 
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Did  You  Know  That— 

— there  are  but  215,031  banks  in  the  United  States? 
— 76%  of  them  are  in  small  towns? 

— clearings  for  igr/  reached  the  astounding  total  of  307 
billions  of  dollars,  about  10  millions  to  a  bank?  ■ 

— Illinois  -which  leads  all  the  states  in  value  of  jmrms 
and  farm  products  is  also  first  in  number  of  banks? 

— -bank  savings  for  1917  were  $18,000,000,000? 

— New  York  with  its  hundreds  of  cities  and  other 
hundreds  of  large  towns,  with  an  excessive  urban 

population  4  to  i,  and  its  tremendous  jinandal  activities, 
is  eleventh  among  the  states  of  the  Union  in  number 
of  banks? 

— in  the  last  three  years  a  majority  of  banks  have 
bought  posting  machines — in  manv  cases  several  to  a 
bank — that  cost  around  $700  for  a  machine  ? 

These,  and  hundreds  of  other  pertinent  facts  concern- 
ing the  present  market  possibilities  of  the  banking  field, 
are  presented  in  our  portfolio  now  ready  for  gratis  dis- 
tribution to  advertising  managers,  or  other  parties 
interested  in  selling  the  banks,  who  will  make  request 
on  their  buaness  letter  head. 


Successful  Banly|iig 

BENTON  HARBOR,  MICHIGAN 
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More  on  "  I  Never  Had  a  Call " 

Arguments  Another  Sales  Manager  Has  Found  Effective  in  Handling 
Objecting  Dealers 

By  E.  F.  Swan 

Sales  Manager,  Joseph  Burnett  Co.  (Extracts),  Boston,  Mass, 


A FEW  weeks  since  Printers' 
Ink  published  an  interesting 
article  by  a  sales  manager,  telling 
how  to  handle  dealers  whose  ex- 
cuse is,  "I  never  had  a  call." 
That  was  a  good  article  and 
started  me  elabofating  the  theme 
and  thinking  of  how  I  have 
coached  my  salesmen  on  selling 
to  these  alibi  merchants. 

To  begin  with,  the  salesman  of 
to-day  works  differently  from  the 
so-called  old-time  drummer.  Sell- 
ing goods  then  consisted  in  sell- 
ing to  the  buyer.  To-day  all  good 
sales  work  is  built  along  the  lines 
of  getting  the  merchant  to  sell 
the  goods  he  buys,  for  salesmen 
are  surely  learning  that  it  is  the 
re-sale  that  counts. 

While  I  handle  a  grocery  spe- 
cialty, my  ideas  can  be  adapted 
to  any  line  of  trade;  to  un-adver- 
tised  goods  as  well  as  advertised 
lines,  but,  of  course,  the  argu- 
ments are  much  more  convincing 
ort  advertised  goods. 

What  are  the  logical  arguments 
to  present  to  the  merchant  who 
does  not  buy  and  tells  you  why  ? 
Here  are  some  of  the  reasons  the 
merchant  may  advance: 

He  never  has  a  call;  his  trade 
are  all  satisfied  with  what  he 
sends  them;  he  thinks  the  goods 
he  has  are  just  as  good  as  yours 
and  cheaper ;  his  customers  will 
not  pay  the  price ;  too  many 
brands  on  hand,  wait  until  he  un- 
loads ;  create  the  demand  and 
then  he  will  buy. 

In  the  first  place,  how  does  he 
know  he  has  never  had  a  call? 
Is  his  memory  so  acute  that  he 
can  remember  the  names  of 
everything  that  everybody  has 
asked  him  for  since  the  beginning 
of  his  business?  Does  he  wait 
on  all  the  customers  himself? 
Does  he  expect  to  have  calls  for 
goods  that  he  does  not  carry 
in  stock,  or  for  goods  that  he 


does  not  offer  to  his  customers? 

Has  he  never  had  a  call  for 
an  article  with  an  injunction  from 
the  customer  to  send  the  "best?" 
If  he  sends  an  indifferent  article 
he  leaves  himself  open  to  losing 
his  customer  the  moment  she  finds 
a  better  article  in  a  competitor's 
store,  regardless  of  price.  The 
last  place  she  mentions  her  com- 
plaint is  in  the  place  where  she 
was  sold  the  cheaper  goods. 

Presuming  the  goods  offered  are 
of  merit— the  merchant  has  his 
mind  on  the  brand, while  the  sales- 
man is  arguing  the  goods,  and  no 
definite  conclusion  can  be  arrived 
at  until  the  merchant  is  brought 
to  a  realization  of  this  fact. 

MERCHANT    OFTEN    DOESN't  KNOW 
SALES    SPEED  OF  GOODS 

Again,  how  does  he  absolutely 
know  that  all  his  trade  are  satis- 
fied? Has  he  ever  analyzed  his 
possibiHties?  Is  he  sure  that  all 
of  his  customers  are  buying  that 
particular  article?  Figures  can 
be  presented  to  him  to  show  at 
once  that  his  possibilities  are  un- 
limited, that  he  is  only  operating 
at  about  33  per  cent  capacity. 

I  know  a  grocer  who  analyzed 
his  coffee  sales  and  found  just 
how  many  pounds  of  coffee  every 
family  represented  on  his  books 
was  capable  of  consuming  per 
month,  and  if  any  month  the-  sale 
to  any  one  of  these  families  fell 
off,  he  took  particular  pains  to 
investigate  the  reason. 

He  carried  this  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  he  built  up  a  very  large 
coffee  business  for  himself  in  his 
city. 

This  man  could  honestly  say 
that  all  of  his  customers  were 
satisfied  with  what  he  sent  them, 
because  he  knew  exactly  what 
would  satisfy  them  before  he  sent 
it. 

Once  more,  what  right  has  he 
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to  think  about  the  goods  at  all, 
unless  he  is  an  expert,  and  how 
is  he  going  to  form  such  a  posi- 
tive opinion  unless  he  has  tn- 
amined  all  kinds?  Is  not  the 
consumer  the  final  judge  of  an 
article  ? 

If  the  goods  he  has  are  cheaper, 
this  means  but  one  of  two  things : 
He  is  selling  an  inferior  article 
for  the  price  of  a  first-class  one, 
taking  a  chance  on  his  customers 
finding  him  out,  or  he  is  selling 
the  cheaper  article  for  less  than 
the  price  of  the  standard  article, 
thus  giving  his  customers  a  chance 
to  do  their  own  discriminating. 
And  such  of  his  customers  as 
do  discriminate  will  find  the  bet- 
ter goods  in  any  event  and  the 
merchant  will  lose  their  trade. 

Then  there  is  the  man  who  says, 
"Too  many  brands  on  hand,  wait 
until  I  unload."  This  merchant, 
while  not  willing  to  tell  the  sales- 
man the  truth,  proves  by  the  fact 
that  he  has  too  many  brands  that 
he  has  had  complaints  on  all  and 
any  brand  that  he  may  have,  and 
that  he  has  been  trusting  to  his 
own  judgment  rather  than  heed 
the  call  of  his  discriminating  cus- 
tomers and  the  advice  of  the 
salesman  from  the  manufacturer, 
of  standard  or  advertised  lines. 

The  chances  are  very  good  that 
unless  he  buys  at  once  something 
of  merit  on  which  all  his  cus- 
tomers can  dependi  he  will  have 
difficulty  in  unloading,  but  should 
he  succeed  in  unloading,  before 
he  buys  a  line  of  merit,  he  will 
have  absolutely  killed  his  demand 
for  that  kind  of  goods. 

This  would  even  aoply  to  the 
sale  of  sugar,  I  will  guarantee 
to  stop  the  sale  of  sugar  in  any 
grocery  store  in  the  United  States 
in  a  short  time,  provided  my  in- 
structions are  followed.  Either 
one  of  two  things  will  do  it:  con- 
stantly saying,  "No  madam,  we 
do  not  carry  it,"  or  sending  out 
ordeps  of  sugar  with  a  little  quan- 
titv  of  white  sand  in  it. 

The  public  will  be  surprised  if 
the  merchant  does  not  carry  it, 
but  they  surely  will  not  go  back 
the  next  time  trying  to  pet  it 
from  that  merchant;  they  believe 
him,   Hiis  does  not.  mean  they 


will  not  eat  sugar,  but  that  they 
will  not  get  it  from  the  man  who 
says,  "No,  madam,  we  do'  not 
carry  it" 

Sending  out  adulterated  sugar 
will  cause  considerable  complaint, 
but  in  a  very  little  while  the  peo- 
ple who  have  received  the  adulter- 
ated article  will  decide  it  is  use- 
less to  try  to  get  first-class  sugar 
from  that  merchant — and  the  de- 
mand ceases. 

THE  PUBLIC  IS  RESPONSIVE 

Now  as  to  creating  a  demand: 
Suppose  the  above  merchant  hav- 
ing had  the  experience  outlined 
were  to  decide  he  would  put  in 
real  sugar,  how  would  he  expect 
a  demand  to  be  created  for  him- 
self without  his  help?  Would  it 
not  be  necessary  for  him  to  call 
up  every  customer  and  tell  her 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  getting 
some  first-class  sugar,  consider- 
ably in  advance  of  her  coming 
into  the  store  and  demanding  it 
of  him? 

There  has  never  been  an  arti- 
cle made  in  the  world  where  the 
general  public  made  a  demand  in 
advance  of  the  manufacturing  of- 
the  article.  But  when  an  article 
has  been  made  and  offered  to  the 
public,  if  it  is  of  merit,  there  has 
never  been  a  time  when  the  pub- 
lic did  not  respond  by  demanding 
the  article,  and  they  naturally  will 
seek  it  in  the  most  likely  place. 
Why  should  the  merchant  permit 
his  customers  to  seek  elsewhere? 
He  should  be  ready  to  offer  them 
the  goods,  not  allowing  them  to 
shop  in  his  competitor's  stores  at 
all. 

"His  customers  will  not  pay  the 
price."  What  right  has  any  mer- 
chant to  say  just  what  his  cus- 
tomers will  do  with  their  unspent 
money?  What  merchant  knows 
what  price  the  customer  will  pay 
unless  he  gives  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  him? 

The  customer  judges  an  un- 
known article,  first  by  its  price. 
In  other  words,  if  three  pack- 
ages are  offered  at  three  differ- 
ent prices,  all  of  them  unknown 
to  the  customer,  her  first  impres- 
sion is  that  the  highest  priced  ar- 
ticle must  necessarily J>e  the  best 
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—and  when  I  left  home 


"I  decid'ed  the  last  Economist  World 
Wide  Issue  was  too  big  a  book  to 
carry  with  me,  so  I  started  to  tear 
out  the  pages  showing  the  goods  I 
was  interested  in. 

"I  might  as  well  have  brought  the 
whole  hook  because  when  I  got 
through  I  had  torn  out  all  the 
pages." 

So  said  a  merchant  from  New  Zealand,  who  re- 
cently called'  at  the  Economist  office. 

He  explained  that  he  had  come, to  the  United 
States  to  buy  goods. 

So  he  brought  the  "whole  book"  with  him,  in 
pieces,  and,  as  a  consequence,  Economist  adver- 
tisers had  the  opportunity  to  opeH  up  a  new  con- 
nection in  a  profitable  field.  From  one  of  them 
alone  he  bought  thirty  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  goods. 

The  manufacturers  of  goods  that  are,  or  should 
'be,  sold  by  Dry  Goods,  Department  and  General 
stores  should  investigate  the  power  and  scope  of  the 
Dry  Goods  Economist  as  an  advertising  medium. 

The  facts  and  figures  are  open  to  all. 

The  next  World  Wide  Issue  of  the  DRY  GOODS 
ECONOMIST  will  be  published  Dec.  14th.  Last 
forms  close  Wednesday,  Dec.  11th. 

DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST 

231  West  39tfa  Street  New  Yor^  City 

Telephone  Bryant  4900 

BRANCH  OFFICESi 

CmCAGO  ST.  LOUIS 

FHn^EIFHIA  BOSTON 
CMmiLAND  SAN  FKANaSCO 

LONDON  ,  PAJtIS 

P.  S. — The  oilwr  Dry  Goods  paper*  in  the  United 
FuHiahera  Corporation  are  the  Dry,  Ooods  Re- 
porter, Chicago,  the  Drygoodtman,  St.  Louii,  and 
the  Peoific  Coast  Merchant,  San  Francisco. 
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one.  It  does  not  at  all  follow 
that  she  can  afford  to  pay  for 
the  higher  priced  article. 

Such  customers  as  do  pay  the 
higher  price,  particularly  if  the 
article  is  fully  worth  the  money 
charged,  are  very  quick  to  identi- 
fy the  article  by  the  brand  and  to 
insist  on  it,  but  their  first  im- 
pression was  made  by  the  price 
charged. 

Let  us  presume  for  a  moment 
that  there  is  no  brand  name  on 
this  particular  article  that  the 
customer  secures;  her  repeated 
call  will  be  for  another  package 
of  the  "best,"  "the  same  as  I 
had  before" — and  in  no  other  way 
can  she  identify  the  article  until 
she  gets  the  package  branded. 

There  are  so  many  angles  to 
the  selling  proposition  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  outline  a 
complete,  practical  selling  talk 
for  general  salesman  use,  and 
the  above  remarks  are  merely  a 
few  of  the  many  replies  and  con- 
vincing at^uments  which  can  be 
used  as  a  foundation  for  the  suc- 
cessful exploiting  of  merchandise. 

German  Defeat 
Has  Not  Changed'  Ger- 
man Character 


THERE  has  been  no  change  in 
the  German  resolve  to  force 
commercial  control  upon  the 
world. 

,  She  has  failed  to  get  physical 
control  by  war. 

She  is  now  straining  every 
nerve  to  help  her  to  get  com- 
mercial control. 

Her  ultimate  object  in  the  war 
was  commercial  control.  The  in- 
human methods  Germany  adopted 
were  all  for  this  object.  The 
sinking  of  ships  relentlessly,  neu- 
tral as  well  as  belligerent,  was  to 
cripple  the  world's  tonnage  so  that 
German  tonnage  would  have  just 
'that  much  advantage  in  trade 
after  the  war. 

She  devastated  the  great  indus- 
trial regions  of  France  and  Bel- 
gium, carrying  off  the  machinery 
of  the  factories,  destroying  the 
buildings  and  deporting  the  skilled 


workers  so  that  German  factories 
which,  have  been  untouched, 
would,  after  the  war,  do  just  so 
much  more  of  the  world's  busi- 
ness and  at  once,  while  France 
and  Belgium  took  years  to  re- 
build. 

That  is  the  adVantage  she  has 
already  gained  and  will  get  the 
benefit  of,  unless  peace  terms 
make  it  obligatory  upon  Germany 
to  contribute  labor  to  rebuild  and 
her  own  machinery  to  set  in  oper- 
ation all  the  factories  of  France 
and  Belgium,  before  she  is  al- 
lowed to  operate  her  own  fac- 
tories. This  would  he  restitution. 
■  Merely  paying  for  damages  would 
not  restore ;  it  would  enable  Ger- 
many to  profit  hugely  through  her 
dastardly,  carefully-planned  de- 
struction.   This  is  not  justice. 

Punishing  the  Kaiser,  making 
Germany  pay  damages — even  full 
damages — will  not  prevent  Ger- 
many from  getting  the  full  benefit 
in  the  commercial  war,  of  all  the 
destruction  of  competition  which 
she  has  already  accomplished  by 
the  most  ruthless  and  dastardly 
series  of  brutal  acts  all  carefully 
planned  out  beforehand. 

Having  lost  the  military  war, 
Germany  is  now  clinging  tena- 
ciously to  the  hope  of  winning  in 
a  commercial  war  with  the  world. 
Her  plans  for  that  were  all  out- 
lined and  decided  upon  when  she 
expected  her  armies  to  win.  The 
proceedings  were  to  have  been  as 
ruthless,  as  barbaric  in  the  em- 
ployment of  force,  as  arbitrary 
and  high-handed,  as  were  her 
military  methods.  She  has  been 
shorn  of  the  power  to  carry  out 
these  plans  at  once,  and  will  sub- 
stitute intrigue  and  dissimulation 
to  effect  results. 

If  we  admit  that  Germany  is  unre- 
pent^t — and  nothing  at  all  shows 
to  the  contrary — if  she  still  has 
the  unalterable  determination  to 
rule  supreme  commercially  (and 
there  is  every  indication  that  this 
is  true),  then  is  she  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  a  League  of  Nations? 
The  change  in  her  form  of  gov- 
ernment proves  nothing — guaran- 
tees nothing.  It  is  the  same  man 
in  another  suit  of  clothes.— Tfcf 
Bache  Review. 
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THE  most  progressive  territory  in  the  progressive  Mid- 
dle West  producing  farm  products  valued  at  $330,000,- 
000  and  manufactures  of  a  billion  last  year,  lies  tributary  to 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 


The  trade  of  this  thriving  commun- 
ity  of  2,500,000  consumers,  served  by 
60  Milwaukee  jobbers,  may  be  se- 
cured through  a  single  newspaper — 
the  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL, 
reaching  125,000  homes  every  evening 
— a  larger  circulation  than  all  other 
Milwaukee  evening  papers  combined. 

Evidence  that  the  JOUUNAL  gets 


results  is  its  more  than  a  million 
lire  gain  in  1917  and  339.300  line 
gain  to  September  1st,  1918. 

Where  else  can  you  dorninate  such  a 
vast  and  stable  market  with  one  paper  ? 

Let  IIS  show  you  the  possibilities 
for  your  product  in  this  marlcet  and 
tell  you  why  JOURNAL  advertisers 
succeed. 


THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


H.  J.  Grant, 
Business  Manager. 


Dominates 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Speoial  Eepreseniative: 

o'maba  &  obmsbee.  inc., 
Nbw  Yobe — Chicago 
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"A  PRINTING-PRESS  RAMPANT  AND  A 
BULKY  VOLUME  PROPERLY  IMPALED 


should  be  our  national  coat  of  arms,"  says  Henry 
Litchfield  West  in  his  article 


THE  AMAZING  STORY  OF  THE 
GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 


"Uncle  Sam's  publishing  house,  officially  known  as 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  is  the  greatest 
establishment  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  private  or 
public." 

"It  has  a  floor  space  of  thirteen  acres." 

"There  is  more  type  set  in  a  year  in  that  establishment 
than  is  required  for  the  entire  output  of  Scribner's, 
Harper's,  Doran's,  Putnam's,  Appleton's  and  Mac- 
millan's,  or  any  other  half-dozen  book  publishing 
houses  combined." 

"Fifty  million  pounds  of  paper  are  used  in  one  year. 
The  government  prints  and  binds  each  year  more 
books  than  are  contained  in  the  Library  of  Congress, 
the  largest  library  in  the  United  States." 

"The  white  paper  used  in  furnishing  campai^  ma- 


appearing  in  the  December  number-  of 
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terial  during  a  presidential  contest  would  extend 
around  the  woxld." 

"In  1917  over  2,000,000  publications  were  condemned 
to  be  sold  as  waste  paper,  which  amounted  to 
9,500,000  pounds." 

The  Complete  Table  of  Contents  of  the  December  Number  of 

THE  BOOKMAN 

GEORGE  HORACE  LORIMER.  ORIGINAL  EASY  BOSS  Irvin  S.  Cobb 

THE  AMAZING  STORY  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 

Henry  Litchfield  H'  est 

SERVITORS.    A  Poem  Sara.  Teasdale 

TO  THE  YOUNG  WRITERS  OF  AMERICA  Robert  Nichols 

GETTING  TOGETHER:  A  REPLY  TO  MR.  NICHOLS.  .C/ior/^i  Hanson  Toivne 

PRUSSIANIZING  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS  Custavus  Ohlinger 

CHRISTMAS  GIFT  BOOKS   Margaret  Ashmun 

THE  RUSSIAN  THEATRE  UNDER  THE  REVOLUTION. ..  .0/w«r  Jtf.  Sayler 

INTERLUDE.    A  Poem  Amy  Lowell 

THE  CHILD  IN  THE  WORLD:  BRIEF  NATIONAL  INTERPRETATIONS 
OF  JUVENILE  LITERATURE 

ENGLAND   ,   Alfred  Noyes 

FRANCE   •   Marguerite  Carriire 

HOLLAND   Hendrik   Willem   Van  Loon 

SCANDINAVIA    Himna  Astrwp  Larsen 

SPAIN   ,  Carolina  Marcial  Dorado 

THE  BACKGROUND  OF  PEACE   Harold  J.  Laski 

JEREMY.    A  Serial   ;  Hugh  Walpole 

THE  PASSION  OF  OUR  BROTHER,  THE  POILU:    From  the  Prench  of 

Marc  Leclerc,  with  drawings  by  Oliver  Harford  

English  Version  by  Arthur  Gmterman 

FROM  THE  CHILD'S  HOLIDAY  BOOKS  OF  1918  Annie  Carroll  Moore. 

TEN  BOOKS  FOR  THE  MONTH   

ALL  SORTS   H..  W.  Boynton 

MAETERLINCK'S  WAR  MOOD   Montrose  J.  Moses 

THE  FAILURE  OF  AMERICAN  OPTIMISM  Yone  NogtKki 

POEMS  TO  HIS  MOTHER   Joyce  Kilmer 

THE  GOSSIP  SHOP   

THE  BOOKMAN  is  now  owned  and  published  by  George 
H.  Doran  Company,  is  a  monthly  magazine  of  national 
circulation,  and  is  an  interpreter  of  the  newer  currents  in 
literature.  It  is  now  a  standard  periodical  of  American 
taste  and  judgment  through  the  publication  of  authoritative 
articles  and  reviews  on  the  world's  progress  in  letters 
and  art. 

Correspondence  with  national  advertisers  and  advertising 
agents,  relative  to  circulation,  distribuHon,  advertising  rates, 
etc.,  is  invited.  Please  address 

Advertising  Department 

THE  BOOKMAN  ^'^ASr  New  York.N.  Y. 

Annual  Subscription,  $4,00  Single  copies,  35c 
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Every  argument  for 
quality  is  enforced 
when  you  print  it  on 


The  incomparable  dull-finiihed  coated 

The  dignity  of  its  type 
page,  the  warmth  and  "at- 
mosphere" which  it  im- 
parts to  illustration,  the 
absence  of  glare  in  its  mel- 
low surface,  create  the  im- 
pression of  distinction  and 
refinement  from  the  outset. 

Advertising  literature  on 
Art  Mat  will  be  read  when 
the  ordinary  production  is 
glanced  at  and  cast  aside. 

Write  for  our  Art  Mat  E.irhib!t  Case  and 
note  the  unusual  possibilities  of  Art  Mat 

19UI5  D&JQNGE  &  CO. 

New  York  City 


Hercules  Advertised  "Then"  to  Help 
Its  Business  "Now" 

Buildiog  Prestige  for  After-War  Sales  Was  One  Purpose  of  Campaign 
Which  Also  Donated  Space  to  Important  Government  Activities 

By  Douglas  Emery 


THE  signing  of  the  annistice 
with  Germany,  and  Its  result- 
ant prompt  and  big  expansion  of 
domestic  business,  has  caught 
many  "war  manufacturers"  nap- 
ping. But  the  Hercules  Powder 
Company  is  not  one  of  them. 

For  months  before  that  historic 
eleventh  of  November  which 
meant  the  end  of  the  war  in  all 
but  name,  the  Hercules  advertis- 
ing had  had  as  one  of  its  distinct 
objects  the  creation  o£  prestige 
for  the  organization — prestige  on 
which  it  could  "cash  in"  for  the 
most  part  only  with  the  return  of 
peace-time  conditions.  And  events 
are  most  emphatically  proving  to^ 
day  the  wisdom  of  that  broadly- 
conceived  policy. 

This  prestige-building  note  was 
not  the  only  important  element  in 
Hercules  copy  for  1918.  Hand  in 
hand  with  it  went  another  com- 
plete and  interesting  campaign  on 
behalf  of  Uncle  Sam,  which  -is 
worth  describing  for  its  own  sake. 

When  the  Hercules  company 
offered  to  co-operate  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  an  advertising  campaign, 
some  eleven  months  ago,  it  real- 
ized it  was  "starting  something" ; 
but  just  how  great  the  results 
would  be,  nobody  knew. 

Up  to  the  present  time  those 
results  include  a  new  organiza- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
which  (started  some  months  be- 
fore the  armistice  was  signed)  is 
called  .-  the  bureau  for  "War 
Minerals  Investigation" ;  discovery 
and  development  of  valuable  ore 
deposits  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States;  much  valuable 
information  for  the  Government 
in  regard  to  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  country;  and  a 
copvincing  demonstration  that 
the  Government  and  private  busi- 
ness   can    co-operate    to  their 
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very  decided  mutual  advantage 
when  they  start  on  a  common 
plane  of  good  will  and  mutual 
recognition  of  individual  pur- 
poses. 

Probably  most  readers  of 
Printers'  Ink  have  seen  more  or 
less  of  the  copy  run  in  this  cam- 
paign before  the  conclusion  of 
hostilities.  The  Government  mes- 
sage occupied  four-fifths  or  more 
of  the  advertising  space,  as  a 
rule;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
copy  was  a  brief  note  by  the  Her- 
cules company  to  the  effect  that 
it  was  glad  to  devote  its  advertis- 
ing space  to  bringing  this  official 
message  to  the  attention  of  the 
people. 

PLENTY  TO  ADVERTISE 

Some  advertising  men  have 
speculated  that  the  company,  prob- 
ably with  war  orders  filling  its 
plants  to  capacity,  had  nothing  to 
sell,  therefore  nothing  to  adver- 
tise, and  was  using  the  Govern- 
ment messages  as  a  "stop-gap,"  to 
utilize  space  already  contracted 
for  but  not  needed  for  actual  sales 
work.  This  speculation  is  en- 
tirely wrong. 

The  Hercules  company  had,  of 
course,  tremendous  war  orders; 
but  these  war  orders  were  al- 
most entirely  met  by  increases^  in 
equipment,  and  not  by  lessening 
the  normal  output  for  civilian 
use.  So  there  was  plenty  to  ad- 
vertise, and  the  1918  schedule 
was  tentatively  prepared  on  the 
usual  basis  and  with  the  usual 
line  of  selling  argument. 

To  the  officials  of  the  company 
it  seemed,  however,  that  there 
was  something  wrong.  The  at- 
tention of  the  whole  nation  was 
fixed  on  war  efforts,  but  the  type 
of  effort  which  got  into  the  lime- 
light was  the  immediate,  obvious 
aspects — the  making  of  munitions 
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of  war  and  shipping  them  over- 
seas. Before  giins  and  ammuni- 
tion could  be  turned  out,  we  had 
to  have  indispensable  metals  as 
raw  materials — not  merely  iron, 
copper,  platinum,  but  manganese, 
chromium,  pyrites,  sulphur,  etc. 
There  seemed  a  danger  that  public 
attention  would  be  diverted  from 
the  production  of  these  and  other 
valuable  minerals,  th&t  their  im- 
portance would  be  ignored,  and 
that  real  impairment  of  the  war 


programme  would  result.  Many 
of  these  valuable  minerals  have 
heretofore  been  imported  from 
South  America,  Africa  and  even 
more  remote  places.  But  war  soon 
made  shipping  too  precious  to  tie 
it  up  in  transporting  ore  if  it  is 
possible  to  find  the  same  ore  in 
the  United  States.  The  question 
was  to  make  the  people  who  might 
be  in  a  position  to  help,  know  the 
situation. 


Early  in  the  year,  therefore,  a 

representative  of  the  company 
went  to  Washington,  and  said  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior : 
"We  want  to  help."  Somewhat 
the  same  offer  was  made  to  the 
Food  and  Fuel  Administrations, 
and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  latter  in  particular 
has  used  the  assistance  of  the 
Hercules  company  as  we  shall  tell 
a  little  later. 

Van  H.  Manning,  Director  of 
the  United  States  Bu-  • 
reau  o£  Mines,  was 
prompt  to  see  the  pos- 
sibilities contained  in 
the  offer.  During  the 
spring  and  summer  a 
large  proportion  of 
the  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  space 
which  the  company 
has  devoted  to  t  h  i  s 
co-operative  effort  has 
been  utilized  in  the 
series  of  advertise- 
ments prepared  for 
the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Franklin  K.  Lane, 
Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, was  the  author 
of  two  striking  pieces 
of  copy,  which  were 
used  in  full-page  form 
in  general  magazines 
and  technical  jour- 
nals. "Some  National 
Achievements  of  1917" 
was  the  title  of  the 
first.  "In  the  every- 
day turmoil  of  prepar- 
ing gigantically  for  a 
great  world  war,"  the 
copy  ran,  "with  some 
details  here  and  there 
going  wrong  before 
the  great  machine  is  ^ 
well  oiled  and  run- 
ning smoothly,  we  are  very  apt  to 
get  a  clouded  view  of  ,what  in 
reality  is  being  accomplished. 

"Therefore  the  question  is  pertinent — 
what  did  the  country  actually  achieve 
m  1917? 

"A  part  of  the  answer  lies  in  the 
record  of  the  year  in  producing  some 
of  the  essential  resources  with  which  I 
am  familiar  through  the  activities  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior," 

Then  followed  statistics  show- 
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The  Religious  Press 

During  the  entire  period  of  unhealthy  sub- 
scription list  readjustment  among  magazines 
of  large  circulation,  there  has  been  no  cor- 
responding action  on  the  part  of  the  Religious 
Press. 

//  was  unnecessary  f 

Subscribers  to  religious  papers  stay  where 
they  are  when  unfavorable  economic  condi- 
tions "smoke  out"  unprofitable  magazine  cir- 
culation. 

The  religious  paper  meets  a  vital  need.  To  its 
subscribers  it  is  indispensable  and  whatever 
other  ballast  goes-  overboardj  the  Religious 
paper  remains! 

The  Religious  Press  is,  as  a  class,  independent 
of  advertising  revenue ;  its  subscription  meth- 
ods are  healthy  and  unassailable. 

Space  in  the  Religious  Press  is  sold  in  large 
or  small  units — a  hundred  thousand  or  five 
million — national  or  sectional,  and — 


— unlike  other  periodicals,  the  Religious  Press, 
OS  a  class,  has  not  asked  advertisers  to  pay 
increased  production  costs  by  rate  advances 
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MEETING  THE  GOVERNMENT'S 
REQUIREMENTS  ON  PAPER 
CONSERVATION 


Every  consumer  of  paper  is  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  conforming  paper  needs  to  Gov- 
ernmental regulations.  This  not  only  requires 
a  clear  interpretation  of  the  various  rulings  put 
out  by  the'  War  Industries  Board  at  Washing- 
ton, but  a  careful  study  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  new  weights  and  finishes  as  applied  to  the 
consumer's  particular  purpose. 

The  Seaman  Paper  Company,  through  its  en- 
tire national  organization,  has  carried  out  for 
years  the  idea  of  economy  in  manufacture;  with 
a  consequent  benefit  to  the  consumer — not  only 
from  a  standpoint  of  paper  cost,  but  equally  as 
great  from  the  standpoint  of  distribution 
charges  on  the  printed  sheet. 

Now  that  conservation  is  the  watch-word — and 
the  law — ^the  Seaman  Paper  Company  will  aid 
the  consumer  to  the  extent  of  their  knowledge  in 
the  interpretation  of  Governmental  regulations 
and  lend  as  well  the  benefit  of  its  years  of  ex- 
perience in  the  production  of  paper  yielding  a 
maximum  of  effectiveness  at  a  minimum  cost. 


Seaman  Paper  Company 


Get  the  habit  of  doing  things  right.  This 
will  mean  Greater  Production;  Less  Waste; 
Increased  Earnings.  Wra-k  for  good  times 


Chicago 
Cindnnati 
St.  Louis 


Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
St.  Paul 


New  York 

Buffalo 

Philadelphia 


□ 


all  the  time. 

U.  S.  HEFT.  OF  LABOB.  W.  B.  WiLSOif,  Boerttvv. 
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ing  the  national  production  last 
'year  of  coal,  petroleum,  iron  ore, 
lead,  and  sulphuric  acid.-  "The 

increased  outputs  o£  these  war- 
making  materials,"  Mr.  Lane 
commented,  "show  very  clearly 
how  faithful,  how  energetic,  how 
patriotic  has  been  the  army  of 
miners  upon  whose  efforts  de- 
pends our  production  of  these 
vital  supplies." 

Another  advertisement  appear- 
ing in  farm  papers,  was  designed 
to  sell  to  the  farmer  the  idea  of 
using  untrained  city  men  and  boys 
to  assist  him.  "The  Farm  Labor 
Problem — Can  Be  Solved!  Must 
Be  Solved !  Will  Be  Solved !"  was 
the  title  of  this  advertisement  in 
a  number  of  agricultural  papers. 

"Hats  off  to  the  South  1"  was 
the  title  of  full  page  copy  in  gen- 
eral mediums  signed  by  Carl 
Vrooman,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  copy  was  designed  to  ac- 
quaint the  Southern  farmers  with 
their  own  1917  record  in  regard 
to  iiicreased  production  and  great- 
er diversity  of  crops,  and  appealed 
to  them  to  equal  or  better  their 
record  during  the  coming  year. 
Another  piece  of  copy  by  Mr. 
Vrooman  was  called  "The  Final 
Factor  in  tiie  World  War,"  and 
was  a  plea  "to  the  American 
farmer"  to  produce  the  greatest 
quantity  and  the  best  quality  of 
food  crops  possible. 

As  we  have  already  said, 
an  interesting  and  significant  in- 
stitutional campaign  has  been 
carried  on  side  by  side  with  the 
other,  particularly  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  year.  This  cam- 
paign has  emphasized  the  great 
size  of  the  Hercules  company,  and 
its  range  of  products ;  as  well  as 
the  vital  part  which  explosives 
play  in  peace  time  activities  as 
well  as  in  war. 

"As  Big  as  Manhattan  Island," 
is  the  headline  of  the  first  copy 
in  this  institutional  campaign. 
"Imagine,"  the  advertisement 
says,  "a  powder  plant  as  big  as 
Manhattan  Island,  the  heart  of 
New  York  City,  and  the  home 
of  nearly  3,000,000  people."  And 
then,  to  drive  home  the  compari- 
son in  the  minds  of  those  who 


have  no  accurate  idea  of  the  size 
of  Manhattan,  illustrations  from 
other  parts  of  the  country  are 
utilized :  "Twenty  Panama  Pa- 
cific Expositions  could  be  con- 
ducted at  one  time  and  without 
crowding  on  the  ground  occu- 
pied by  such  a  plant.  It  could 
easily  hold  ten  parks  the  size  of 
Forest  Park,  St.  Louis.  As  large 
a  building  as  the  Coliseum  in  Chi- 
cago would  appear  a  mere  detail 
in  the  landscape." 

Another  unusual  piece  of  copy 
in  this  campaign  shows  a  group 
of  war  implements  ranging  from 
-a  battleship  to  an  aeroplane,  mo- 
tor truck,  heavy  artillery,  etc.  The 
copy  emphasizes  the  part  which 
the  miners  of  the  country  have 
played  in  producing  raw  materi- 
als for  war  work,  and  modestly 
points  out  how  explosives  help 
the  miner. 

The  purpose  of  this  institution- 
al campaign  is,  of  course,  to  make 
the  name  Hercules  synonymous 
with  explosives  in  the  public  con- 
sciousness. Though  this  adver- 
tising ran  before  the  war  had 
ended,  it  looked  directly  toward 
the  expansion  in  private  enter- 
prise which  is  now  following  the 
removal  of  the  war  emengency's 
pressure. 

As  intelligent  preparation  for 
an  impending  difficult  situation — 
the  transition  to  a  peace  basis — it 
deserves  keen  study  by  manufac- 
turers in  many  lines. 

Catalogues  Subject  to  Aus- 
tralian Customs  Duty 

The  fact  is  not  universal ly  known 
among  American  manufacturers  that 
catalogues  destined  for  Australia  are 
subject  to  a  custom  duty  of  lOd  (Eng- 
lish pence)  per  _pound  or  40  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  whichever  amount  is  the 
greater.  Customs  stamps  mav  be  pur- 
chased at,  the  Australian  customs,  44 
Whitehall  street.  New  York  and  the 
catalogues  may  be  weighed,  stamped 
and  forwarded  from  there. 


C.  R.  Miller  in  W.  S.  S.  Woric 

The  services  of  C.  R.  Miller,  of  the 
frankhn  P.  Shumway  Company,  Bos- 
ton, have  been  loaned  to  the  National 
War  bavmgs  Committee  of  Massachu- 

u,-  ■  ^'^^        State  director  of 

publicity  for  the  committee  and  for  the 
present  will  give  practically  all  his  time 
to  this  work. 
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Easing  "the  Boss"  into  a  Painless 
Copy  "OK." 

A  Method  Which  Should  Be  Used  Strictly  as  a  Last  Resort— but  It 

Worked 


TF  you  asked  a  number  of  adver- 
■*■  tising  workers  what  in  their 
opinion  is  the  greatest  of  all 
"goat-getters,"  a  majority  would 
probably  mention  the  publication 
of  their  general  catalogues. 

It  isn't  so  much  the  added  grind 
of  uninteresting  detail  nor  the 
necessity  for  perfect  accuracy  they 
mind ;  it's  that  nerve-taxing  mo- 
ment when  after  the  advertising 
department  has  spent  months  get- 
ting the  pesky  thing  to  the  stage 
of  final  proofs,  the  boss,  or  one 
of  the  other  officials  takes  it  up- 
on himself  to  make  corrections 
'  which  amount  to  rewriting  the 
whole  thing,  throwing  everything 
out  of  gear  from  cover  to  cover. 

Nine  times  out  of  ten  these 
changes  could  just  as  well  have 
been  made  in  the  copy  as  in  the 
page  proofs.  It  is  all  due  to  that 
kink  of  human  nature  which 
makes  us  leave  things  until  the 
last  minute.  When  the  boss  is 
checking  over  the  copy  and  finds 
some  point  he  is  not  sure  about, 
does  he  look  it  up  right  then  and 
there  and  make  sure?  He  does 
not.  He  says  to  himself,  "If  this 
isn't  right,  I  can  catch  it  when  I 
get  the  proofs."  So  he  lets  it 
pass,  and  the  advertising  depart- 
ment, presuming  everything  is 
right,  goes  ahead  and  has  the 
copy  set  and  put  up  in  pages. 
Tiien,  just  to  make  certain  that 
nothing  has  been  overlooked, 
proofs  are  submitted.  That  is 
the  time  all  those  little  points 
which  were  passed  by  in  the  copy 
are  discovered,  with  the  result 
that  there  is  a  badly  disgruntled 
advertising  department  and  a  big 
bill  for  author's  corrections. 

Because  all  this  is  an  old,  old 
story,  many  advertising  men  may 
be  glad  to  hear  of  an  advertising 
manager  who  thinks  he  has  found 
a  remedy.  He  is  connected  with 
a  corporation  whose  general  cata- 
logue is  quite  bvSky  and  contains 
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much  of  the  same  material  year 
after  year,  except  for  numerous 
slight  changes  which  are,  however, 
of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
their  accuracy  can  only  be  made 
sure  by  having  them  checked 
over  by  a  number  of  department 
heads  who,  while  they  read  the 
copy,  always  have  waited  until 
they  got  the  final  proofs  before 
they  really  got  down  to  business 
with  the  blue  pencil. 

This  advertising  manager  has 
resorted  to  a  method  whereby  he 
lets  the  department  heads  believe 
the  hour  of  final  proofs  has  ar- 
rived, while  as  a  matter  of  fact 
they  are  only  reading  the  copy. 
Last  year  when  he  got  out  his 
catalogue  he  had  several  sets  of 
extra  galley  proofs-  pulled.  These 
he  salted  away.  This  year  instead 
of  preparing  copy  that  would  be 
mostly  typewritten,  with  sections 
of  the  last  year's  book  pasted  on, 
he  dug  up  his  last  year's  proofs, 
had  the  newly  added  items  set  up 
in  type  to  correspond,  made  all 
changes  by  simply  correcting  the 
proofs,  labeled  each  proof  "Final 
— Changes  Not  Marked  On  This 
Proof  Cannot  Be  Made."  Then 
he  turned  the  "proofs"  over  to  the 
department  heads. 

The  little -scheme  worked  splen- 
didly. They  carefully  made  their 
corrections  on  the  "proofs"  which 
the  advertising  manager  later 
turned  in  to  the  printer  as  copy, 
submitting  none  of  the  real  proofs 
to  the  department  managers. 

As  a  result  the  catalogue  got 
out  on  time,  there  were  no  nerv- 
ous wrecks  among  the  advertising 
force  and  charges  for  author's 
corrections  amounted  to  practi- 
cally nothing. 

There's  an  element  of  con- 
science, here,,  however,  Besides 
it's  dangerous  to  monkey  with  the 
boss,  and  perhaps  the  method 
should  be  put  in  the  pigeon-hole, 
marked,  "Last  Resort." 
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Frank  Seaman  Incorporated 


E  have  maintained  for  several  years 


VV  a  well- organized  Foreign  Depart- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  trade  investi- 
gation and  the  preparation  and  placing 
of  advertising  in  Export  Markets,  par- 
ticularly South  America. 

Through  our  correspondents  in  London 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  with  special 
banking  arrangements  in  important  cities 
abroad,  we  have  been  in  a  position  to 
give  our  clients  exceptional  service. 

We  invite  correspondence  from  manu- 
facturers or  exporters  who  are  interested 
in  the  development  of  foreign  business. 

Frank  Seaman  Incorporated 

470  FoUETH  Avenue,  corner  32nd  Street 
New  York 


Chicago  Office:  Monroe  Builedngt  Monroe  St. and  Michigan  Ave. 


Forei^  Department 
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Hill 


After  January  first,  1919,  the  rates 
for  advertising  in  Printers'  Ink  will 
be  as  follows; 

Run  of  Paper 

$90  per  page— $180  per  double  page. 
$45  per  half  page. 
$22.50  per  quarter  p^ge. 
Smaller  space,  SOc  per  agate  line. 
Minimum  one  inch. 

Preferred  Positions 
Second  cover — $100 
Page  5— $110 

Pages  7-9-11-13— $100  each 
Standard  center  spread — $200 
Center  of  special  four-page  form — 
$200 

Extra  Color 

$40  extra  for  each  color,  for  two 
pages  or  less.  For  more  than  two 
pages,  $20  per  page  per  color. 

Inserts 

$90  per  page  (four  pages  or  more) 
furnished  complete  by  the  advertiser. 
Two-page  inserts,  furnished  by  ad- 
vertiser, $200. 

Classified  Advertising 

SOc  per  line  net.  Not  less  than  5  lines. 

Printers'  Ink  Publishing  Go. 

1 85  Madison  Avenue  New  York 

Boston 

Chicago  Toronto  St.  Louts 

Atianta  Los  Angeles  '  London 
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Helping  the  Hard  Driven  Retailer 
to  a  Plan  of  Advertising 

A  Layout  of  Windows  and  Newspaper  Advertising  Suggested  by  One 

Advertiser 

By  R.  A.  Duke 

Of  the  VVestinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company. 


DURING  a  recent  talk  with  an 
electrical  dealer  in  my  terri- 
tory, I  had  been  observing  the  at- 
tractive arrangement  of  his  store- 
room and  the  apparent  complete- 
ness of  his  varied  stock.  A  sys- 
tem of  perpetual  stock  inventory 
was  of  course  responsible — a  sys- 
tem so  perfect  as  to  be  almost  au- 
tomatic. 
But  his  windows  1 
Clean,  of  course,  but  no  item 
"featured"  and  no  tie-up  with  the 


that  we  should.  They  are  too  in- 
frequently changed.  It  is  so  much 
easier  to  tell  the  publishers  to 
duplicate  the  previous  ad.  Then 
our  show-windows  and  show- 
cases, while  reasonably  attractive, 
are  not  yielding  their  full  potential 
possibilities.  On  the  matters  of 
selection,  rotation,  artistic  ar- 
rangement and  seasonal  featuring, 
our  methods,  if  not  haphazard  and 
notional,  have  certainly  not  been 
studied  and  planned  as  they  de- 


PLOTTiNG  TUE  dealer's  advertisiwc  fob  him  by  chart 


copy  he  was  running  in  the  local 
paper  which  lay  before  us. 

At  once  the  question  rose  in 
my  mind — why  was  not  his  sales 
promotion  organized  as  thorough- 
ly as  his  stbrekeeping?  A  tact- 
ful inquiry  brought  a  ready  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  defect.  Said 
he: 

"I  am  simply  overwhelmed  with 
work  and  its  details,  I  am  really 
too  busy  to  be  efficient.  Some  d;^ 
I  may  find  time  to  get  around  to 
this  feature  of  our  business.  We 
can  hire  salesmen  and  accountants 
ready-trained,  but  as  to  advertis- 
ing— printed  and  stock  display — 
this,  I  must  do  myself  if  it  is  to 
be  result-getting,  I  know  we  do 
not  put  the  punch  into  our  ads 
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serve  to  be.  Our  partial  indiffer- 
ence certainly  means  profit  leak- 
age. I  will  get  around  to  this 
some  day,  but  not  now  ;  I  am  sim- 
ply too  busy,  that's  all  there  is  to 
it." 

When  I  went  to  my  hotel  that 
evening  I  began  to  think  of  how 
many  jobbers  and  dealers  were  in 
the  same  boat  as  this  one,  just 
floating  along,  headed  for  no- 
where in  particular,  so  far  as  ad- 
vertising trade  promotion  is  con- 
cerned. 

Then  I  realized  that  it  was  up 
to  the  manufacturers  to  supply 
such  dealers  and  jobbers  with  an 
effective  plan,  embracing  a  year's 
detailed  schedule  and  programme 
for  such  work,  to  fit  a  definite  ap- 
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prbpriation  for  sales  promotion  by 
advertisement. 

The  next  day  I  gave  the  dealer 
the  chart  (shown  on  preceding 
page)  along  with  the  following 
explanation : 

"First,  lay  off  the  squares  on  a 
large  sheet  of  paper,  about  9  by 
18  inches. 

■  "Second,  in  the  left-hand  col- 
umn write  down  the  various  appli- 
ances you  sell,  about  in  the  order 
of  their  relative  sales ;  that  is, 
put  down  the  besf  sellers  first. 
Items  that  naturally  group  them- 
selves can  be  put  on  the  same  line, 
like  percolators  and  chafing  dish- 
es, curling  irons  and  vibrators, 
etc. 

"Third,  in  the  last  column  put 
down  the  number  of  weeks  each 
item  should  be  concentrated  on. 
The  total  of  these  numbers  should 
add  up  to  52  if  you  have  one  win- 
dow and  expect  to  change  once  a 
week ;  104  if  you  have  two  win- 
dows with  weekly  changes  or  one 
window  with  semi-weekly  changes. 

"This  last  column  is  an  impor- 
tant one  to  plan  for,  as  it  helps 
you  in  getting  a  line  on.  the  rest 
of  the  diart.  Naturally  you  will 
devote  more  window  space  and 
newspaper  space  to  the  ready  sell- 
ers than  to  the  poor  sellers. 

'Tourth,  consider  the  seasona- 
bleness  of  the  apparatus  listed  on 
each  line  and  make  a  preliminary 
mark  on  the  chart  showing  the 
best  seasons.  Thus,  fans  will  be 
marked  for  the  summer,  vacuum 
cleaners  for  the  spring  and  fall, 
general  displays  around  Christ- 
mas, and  so  on. 

"Fifth,  fill  in  the  chart  by  mak- 
ing circles  in  the  squares  to  indi- 
cate the  weeks  in  which  each  dis- 
play is  to  be  made.  Start  with 
the  seasonable  article,  concentrat- 
ing most  of  all  on  the  display  dur- 
ing the  selling  season,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding the  number  of  displays 
noted  in  the  last  column.  After 
the  seasonable  displays  are  taken 
care  of,  start  at  the  top  of  the 
chart  (iJie  best  sellers)  and  fill  in 
each  line  with  the  number  of  dis- 
plays shown  in  the  last  column, 
distributing  these  displays 
throughout  the  year.  As  you  go 
down  the  page,  be  careful  not  to 


put  down  any  more  displays  for 
one  week  than  you  have  windows 
(two  per  week  for  semi-weekly 
trims). 

"Sixth,  if  you  intend  to  use 
newspaper  space  at  only  certain 
periods,  put  a  letter  "a"  in  the  cir- 
cle indicating  the  display. 

HOW    TO    USE    THE  CHART 

"Hang  the  chart,  when  com- 
pleted, near  your  desk,  where  you 
will  always  see  it.  Make  it  a  rule 
to  look  up  next  week's  display  on 
a  certain  day  each  week.  Thus, 
if  you  trim  your  windows  on  Fri- 
days, make  Wednesday  your  day 
for  looking  at  the  chart  and  mak- 
ing your  detail  plans;  have  the 
word  'Wednesday"  in  large  letters 
pasted  on  your  chart  to  remind 
you  to  look. 

"As  each  display  is  completed, 
put  an  X  mark  over  its  square  on 
the  chart.  Kick  yourself  if  you 
ever  let  a  week  go  by  without  the 
X  mark  making  its  appearance  le- 
gitimately." 

Of  course,  the  first  chart  was  a 
relatively  crude  affair  and  con- 
tained only  a  few  lines.  Aalshowed 
and  explained  its  workings  to  one 
dealer  after  another,  modifications 
were  suggested  to  make  it  fit  in- 
dividual needs.  Some  were  too 
"special"  to  include,  but  a  number 
were  adopted,  until  the  layout 
seemed  to  fill  the  needs  of  the 
typical  dealer  in  electrical  wares. 
One  guide  that  we  followed  was 
the  monthly  Merchandising  List 
of  the  National  Electric  Light  As- 
sociation, which  suggests  a  line  to 
be  featured  each  month.  The 
chart  itself  progressed  from  a 
pencil  sketch  through  a  tracing 
and  blue  print  to  a  zinc  cut  from 
which  the  Westinghouse  depart- 
ment of  publicity  is  now  supplying 
prints  to  our  other  salesmen  on 
request. 

If  a  year's  sales  promotion  is 
carried  out  according  to  schedule, 
of  course  everything  will  go  all 
right.  There  are  some  cases  how- 
ever, where  a  dealer  will  want  to 
run  a  special  campaign  at  a  cer- 
tain time  of  the  year  and  deviate 
somewhat  from  the  regular  sched- 
ule. He  feels  iJiat  by  so  doing, 
he  has  destroyed  the  usefulness  of 
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To  smoke  "consumers": 


O.  HENRY  says  that  even  a  king  is  only 
a  "fare"  to  Cabby.  By  the  same  to- 
ken, people  who  buy  things  are  only 
" consumers"  to  the  men  who  talk  and  write 
advertising. 

Maybe  you  will  ask,  **What  do  consumers 
consume?"  The  answer  is,  "Consumers 
consume  everything  from  motor  cars  and  cloth- 
ing to  furniture  and  breakfast  food." 

Consumers"  may  be  divided  roughly  into 
two  classes  — •  those  that  consume  products 
backed  up  by  continuous  advertising — and  those 
that  consume  goods  whose  merits  are  not  thus 
publicly  proclaimed. 

Among  the  many  advertised  articles  '*con- 
sumed"  annually  by  wise  consumers,  are  some 
millions  of  Robert  Bums  cigars. 

For  years  smoke  consumers  consumed  harsh, 
autocratic  cigars  that  lined  their  tongues  with  fur 
and  blunted  their  salary  edge. 

Then  came  mild  Robert  Burns  with  a  mes- 
sage of  moderation  for  modern  men. 

You  want  Havana — of  course ! ' '  agreed  Robert 
BurnSj  "but  you  want  it  m/^^^ — forj/OT^^smoking! " 

The  wise  smoke  consumer  is  now  the  rule — 
rather  than  the  rare  exception.  And  it's  due, 
very  largely,  to  the  persistence  wiA  which  mild 
Robert  Bums  has  proclaimed  his  message  of 
moderation  to  modern  smoke  "consumers." 

GENERAL  CIGAR  CO. ,  inc..  NEW  YORK 


HAVE  YOU  TRIED  ONE  LATELY^ 
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Peace  Portends  Prosperity 
and  Big  Business  Boom 

The  Pittsburg  Press 

Brings  greater  results  for  advertisers  than  ever 
before,  because  in  its  field 

The  Press'  Supremacy  Is  Unquestioned 

In  the  Fall  Automobile  numbers  of  all  Pittsburg 
Sunday  papers,  issued  Nov.  17th,  verified 
measurements  of  automobile  advertising  carried 
show : 

The  Sunday  Press  .  .  32,554  Lines 

Next  highest  Sunday  Paper    .    .  15^5  " 

3rd  Sunday  Paper   7,264  " 

4th  Sunday  Paper   7,126  " 

5th  Sunday  Paper   5,418  " 

q  Showing  THE  SUNDAY  PRESS  carried 
practically  as  much  automobile  advertising  as 
the  other  four  Sunday  papers  combined,  and 
more  than  any  other  three  Sunday  papers 
combined,  surpassing  The  Press  leadership 
year  after  year, 

df  Such  results  are  due  to  the  tremendous  pull- 
ing power  of  THE  PRESS  on  account  of  its 
greatly  superior  circulation,  Daily  and  Sunday. 
THE  DAILY  PRESS  has  a  much  greater  cir- 
culation at  2  cents  than  formerly  at  1  cent — 
ensuring  quality  as  well  as  quantity.  THE 
SUNDAY  PRESS  has  by  far  the  largest  10- 
cent  circulation  in  Pennsylvania. 

"Go  Over  Hie  Top"  in  the  big  Prosperity 
Offensive  by  using 

The  Pittsburg  Press 

Largest  Daily  and  Sunday  Circulation 

O.  S.  Hekshuam,  Editor  and  Publisher 
H.  C.  Mii.Hou.AND,  V.-Pres't,  Adv.  Mgr. 
N«w  York  Bepresuitative,  Chlcano  IlQ)re8eiiU.UTe 

I.  A.  KLEW,  Member  A.  S.  O.  JOHN  GIiASS, 

MetroiHtlltaii  Totrer.  People's  Qas  BldK. 
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the  schedule  or  burdened  himself 
.with  the  making  of  new  charts 
every  time  he  changes  his  plans. 
To  make  it  as  servicable  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  meet  such  cases  1 
have  suggested  that  the  chart  be 
tacked  or  pasted  on  a  soft  board 
or  card  paper  and  that  pins  or 
tacks  be  inserted  in  the  places 
of  the  penciled  circles.  Then, 
with  this  arrangement,  should  the 
schedule  have  been  carried  out,  say 
up  to  May  1,  the  tacks  in  the 
chart  up  to  that  time  would  repre- 
sent a  record  of  what  had  been 
done,  and  the  balance  of  the  tacks 
would  naturally  represent  the 
plans  for  the  fuUire.  Rather  than 
be  troubled  with  having  to  make 
up  an  entirely  new  chart  every 
time  the  plans  were  changed,  it 
would  be  necessary  under  the  tack 
system,  only  to  rearrange  the  tacks 
in  accordance  with  tiie  revised 
conditions. 

The  chart  also  can  be  used  as 
a  check  on  promotion  expenses. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  well  or- 
ganized and  well  regulated  estab- 
lishment which  makes  the  annual 
appropriation  for  advertising  just 
as  religiously  as  it  sets  aside  a 
certain  amount  for  salaries,  in- 
.  surance,  taxes,  and  other  legiti- 
mate overhead  or  operating  ex- 
penses. Say  it  sets  aside  $2,400 
per  year  for  such  advertising  as 
newspapers,  window  displays  and 
other  similar  forms  of  sales  pro- 
motion work.  As  the  chart  has 
been  made  up  on  a  52-week  basis, 
this  would  allow  an  expenditure 
of  about  $46  per  week.  Also,  by 
referrhig  to  the  chart  it  will  be 
noted  that  there  are  two  items  be- 
ing promoted  each  week.  This 
would  mean  an  allowance  of  about 
$23  per  item.  If  an  expenditure 
greater  or  less  than  the  allowance 
is  made  at  any  time  the  difference 
should  be  made  up  on  one  of  the 
succeeding  dates  or  items. 

By  referring  to  the  last  column 
of  the  chart,  in  which  is  included 
a  figure  representing  the  total 
number  of  times  an  item  has  been 
featured  it  will  be  noted  that  this 
figure  can  be  multiplied  by  the  "al- 
lowance  per  item"  ($23)  and  the 
result  so  obtained  will  show  the 
expenditure   per   item  per  year. 
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With  this  figure  it  would  be  well 
to  check  "promotion  expense" 
against  "gross  sales"  in  order  to 
determine  whether  or  not  improve- 
ments could  be  made  so  that  the 
promotion  work  will  be  more  pro- 
ductive. 

Work  for  the  same  efficiency  in 
merchandising  methods  that  are 
to  be  obtained  in  other  lines  of  en- 
deavor. 

After  a  plan  of  action  has  been 
decided  upon  and  a  chart  made 
up  it  has  been  found,  in  some  in- 
stances, advantageous  to  have  sev- 
eral additional  copies  made  and 
located  in  prominent  places 
throughout  the  office  or  store,  or 
both,  in  order  that  other  members 
of  the  organization  may  be  famil- 
iar with  the  particular  article 
which  is  being  pushed  at  a  certain 
time  and  lend  their  efforts  in  mak- 
ing the  drives  successful. 


Bolshevism  in  Washington, 

Says  Macbay 

Clarence  H.  Macltay,  president  of 
the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company, 
issued  the  following  statement  last 
week ; 

"We  are  just  advised  by  Postmaster 
General  Burleson  that  he  lias  awarded 
the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company 
$1,680,000  per  annum  as  compensation 
for  the  use  of  its  lines,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  profit  from  these  lines  in  1917 
was  $4,269,000.  Therefore,  Postmaster 
General  Burleson  takes  from  the  Postal 
Company  $2,589,000,  which  he,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  pays  over  to  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  be- 
cause under  the  compensation  he  is  pay- 
ing to  that  company  he  is  losing  at  least 
$2,300,000  per  annum  and  considerably 
more,  and  this  he  does  not  deny. 

"The  profit  to  Postmaster  General 
Burleson  from  the  lines  of  the  Postal 
Telegraph-Cable  Company  for  the  month 
of  August,  1918,  the  first  month  of  Gov- 
ernment control,  was  $320,000.  The 
compensation  which  Mr,  Burleson  pays 
us  for  the  month  is  $140,000.  Mr.  Bur- 
leson, therefore,  keeps  $180,000.  This 
$180,000  goes  to  pay  the  Western  Union 
compensation.  And  this  is  America! 
But  courts  and  public  opinion  still  ex- 
ist, and  we  believe  such  high-handed 
Bolshevism  will  be  properly  rebuked." 


Crall  Now  Seventh  Regiment 

Colonel 

Pf.  E.  Crall,  head  of  the  L.  IT-  Crall 
Company,  special  newspaper  represen- 
tative. New  York  ant!  Chicago,  has 
been  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Seventh 
Regiment,  the  crack  National  Guard 
regiment  of  New  York  state. 
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Salesman's  Fright 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

gun.  Outside  on  an  ash  heap  at 
some  distance,  he  noticed  a  spark- 
Hng  tin  can.  Picking  up  the  gun 
he  aimed  and  fired. 

The  president  jumped  up  and 
ran  over  to  him.  "What'je  shoot 
at?"  he  asked  with  immense  in- 
terest. 

The  salesman  told  him. 

"Hit  it?" 

"Yes." 

"Good  shot!" 

"It's  a  peach  of  a  gun,"  said 
the  salesman  hefting  the  weapon 
appreciatively. 

"You're  the  first  regular  fellow 
that's  been  in  here  in  five  years," 
said  the  president.  "Come  on  up- 
stairs and  see  how  we  make  them." 
And  the  salesman  left  with  a  good 
order  and  a  hearty  invitation  to 
return. 

Related  to  this  experience  is 
the  expression  of  one  who  is 
occasionally  called  upon  to  sell. 
"In  my  case,"  he  confessed, 
"timidity  and  formality  always 
went  together.  I  guess  they  al- 
ways do.  You  can't  have  the 
trembles  over  a  meeting  where 
acquaintance  is  ripe  and  informal. 
I  have  found  that  some  little  in- 
formal act  breaks  down  any  worry 
I  may  feel  over  meeting  a  new  or 
difficult  man.  I  may  start  an  inter- 
view by  sharpening  a  pencil  over 
the  prospective  customer's  waste- 
basket,  or  I  may  straighten  a  pic- 
ture that  hangs  on  his  wall.  A 
couple  of  times  I  have  remarked 
that  I  have  had  no  time  to  eat 
lunch.  Then  I  would  pull  an  apple 
out  of  my  pocket  and  eat  it  while 
my  selling  talk  went  on." 

In  every  salesman's  list  of  pros- 
pects there  is  bound  to  be  a  pro- 
portion of  names  which  present 
real  problems.  Each  day's  calls 
should  be  a  judicious  mixture  of 
hard  buyers  and  easy  ones  or 
enthusiastic  customers.  Before 
tackling  a  particularly  uncrack- 
able  person,  it  often  helps  im- 
mensely to  talk  with  a  customer 
of  long  standing  who  welcomes 
you  as  the  perpetual  life  saver  of 
his  business. 

So  far  we  have  said  nothing 


about  the  only  source  of  sellii^ 

fright  which  sometimes  is  incur- 
able. Cause;  the  salesman  is  not 
himself  thorougnly  "sold"  on  what 
he  has  to  offer.  Obviously  the 
only  answer  is  to  get  "sold"  or 
quit. 

WHEN  THE  HOUSE  FALLS  SHORT 

Selling  fright  is  not  always  due 
to  greenness  or  thin  skin  of  the 
salesman.  Very  often  his  em- 
ployers fail  to  back  him  up  in  the 
way  necessary  to  maintain  his 
morale. 

A  simple  way  to  handicap  a 
salesman  is  to  fail  in  providing 
sufficient  selling  data  on  the  goods 
to  be  disposed  of.  The  sales- 
man may  then  well  fear  unex- 
pected questions  to  which  he  has 
no  answer. 

One  house,  making  splendid 
merdhandise,  spread  a  regular  epi- 
demic of  selling  fright  among  its 
men  by  its  poor  judgment  in  man- 
ufacturing the  different  items  in 
its  line  in  desirable  proportions. 
When  the  salesmen  came  to  take 
orders  they  never  knew  which 
items  would  be  ready  for  imme- 
diate shipment  and  which  would 
take  two  months  in  the  making. 

Another  house  insists  on  main- 
taining such  a  domineering  atti- 
tude towards  its  dealers  that  the 
salesmen  come  and  go,  giving 
up  the  job  as  hopeless.  One  who 
has  stuck  and  made  good  con- 
fesses that  he  frankly  says  to  his 
trade,  "Yes,  I  work  for  a  bunch 
of  mutts — but  shades  of  Czar 
Nicholas,  how  they  do  turn  out 
the  good  stuff!" 

Instances  ot  this  character 
could  be  reeled  oflE  by  the  yard. 
Too  big  a  territory  often  makes 
for  selling  fright,  though  the 
salesman  may  not  admit  it.  With 
too  big  a  territory  the  salesman 
cannot  call  often  enough  on  his 
trade  to  keep  well  acquainted. 
And  lack  of  ac(]naintanceship  is 
at  the  bottom  of  much  doubt  and 
wavering. 

Partly  for  this  reason,  one  ex- 
pert on  sales  has  repeatedly  in- 
duced manufacturers  to  cut  sales- 
men's territories  in  half  and 
double  on  the  number  of  men  on 
the  road.    At  first  the  salesman 
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Conde  Nast 


Announces  the  Appointment 

.    -   -  of 

Francis  L.  Wurzburg 

As  General  Manager 
of 

The  Nast  Publications 

VOGUE 
VANITY  FAIR 
HOUSE  &  GARDEN 
LE  COSTUME  ROYAL 
BRITISH  VOGUE 
SPANISH  VOGUE 
CONTINENTAL  VOGUE 
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El  Comercio 

is  by  many  years  the  oldest 
Spanish  Export  Journal  in  the 
United  States  and  the  oldest 
Export  Journal  in  the  world. 
Its  columns  have  carried  adver- 
tisements of  the  leading  manu- 
facturers of  the  country  for 
from  3  to  nearly  44  years. 
Profit  by  theif  experience.  It 
has  brought  them  valuable  for- 
eign trade  and  will  serve  you 
equally  vi'ell. 

El  Comercio 

has  a  large  and  genuine  circu- 
lation (A.  B.  C.  Audit)  in  the 
following  countries : 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Arge-iitina  Veiie^-uela 
Bolivia  Ecuador 
Brazil  Paraguay 
Chili  Peru 
Colombia  Uruguay 

WEST  INDIES 
Cuba  Porto  Rico 

Curacao  San  Domingo 

Hayti  St.  Thoiuaa 

Jamaica  Trinidad 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Costa  Rica  Nicaragua 
Guatemala  Panama 
Honduras  Salvador 

UISCELLANEOtrS 
Canary  Islands 
Mexico  Portugal 
Philipfime  Islands  Spain 
Spanish  Colonies  in  Africa 

Sample  cop^,  advertising  rates  and 
booklet,  entitled  "How  the  Export 
Paper  Can  Aid  American  Manufac- 
turers," on  application. 

J.  Shepherd  Clark  Co. 

Burnet  L.,  Clark 
President  and  Manager 
.114  Llbertr  Street       .  New  York 


whose  territory  is  halved  often 
kicks.  But  in  every  case  so  far,  he 
has  shortly  begun  to  produce  more 
business  out  of  the  half  of  his 
old  territory  than  he  ever  got 
from  all  of  it ! 

When  the  house  must  rely  on  in- 
frequent calls,  it  can  at  least  use 
maihng  pieces  or  letters  to  sup- 
plement the  salesman's  visits  and 
help  get  the  trade  acquainted  with 
the  goods.  Business-building  let- 
ters written  by  the  salesman  him- 
self for  this  purpose  seem  rare. 
Why  do  so  many  salesmen  lack 
faith  in  their  ability  to  help  sell 
by  correspondence? 

Finally,  the  experienced  sales  ■ 
manager  takes  steps  to  keep  up' 
the  courage  of  his  men  while  they 
are  on  their  trips.  No  matter  how 
strong  they  are,  salesmen  may  be- 
come battered-in  by  continuous 
rough  going.  A  cheery,  newsy, 
confident  letter  from  the  man 
higher  up  iS  often  of  wonderful 
help.  I  have  seen  a  blue,  rainy 
day  turn  into  a  rosy  opportunity 
on  receipt  of  such  a  letter. 

One  manager  I  know,  made  it 
a  point  to  write  each  of  his  men 
such  a  letter  once  a  week.  He  also 
worked  on  the  assumption  that 
every  salesman  comes  back  from 
his  trips  at  least  partially  "un- 
sold." 

So  he  would  nab  each  man  as  he 
returned  and  proceed  skilfully 
to  resell  him  the  whole  proposi- 
tion from  top  to  bottom. 

May  his  tribe  increase! 


Points  on  Selling  Finan- 
cial Advice 


IN  an  address  before  the  Repre- 
sentatives Club,  of  New  York, 
at  the  Hotel  McAlpin  on  Novem- 
ber 25,  Austin  L.  Babcock,  assist- 
ant secretary  of  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company,  in  discussing 
"Selling  Financial  Service,"  said 
that  "the  banker  of  yesterday 
who  conceived  he  had  fulfilled  his 
function  when  he  had  printed  the 
amount  of  his  bank's  capital  and 
surplus  on  his  window,  and  pub- 
lished four  or  five  times  a  year, 
under  compulsion,  a  statement  of 
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his  condition,  is  the  banker  of 
to-day  who  frankly  tells  the  pub- 
lic of  the  bank's,  facilities  and 
how  they  may  be  used,  who  in- 
spires, instructs  and  advises  by 
all  the  various  means  of  publicity 
and  salesmanship. 

"The  new  order  of  things  in- 
vites, and,  in  fact,  compels  the 
sale  of  service,  and  the  method 
of  selling'  varies  in  every  degree 
from  the  personal  efforts  of  the 
officers  and  staff  of  smaller  banks 
to  the  broadly  organized  under- 
takings of  the  larger  institutions. 
Such  an  organized  selling  meth- 
od comprehends  the  broadest  kind 
of  publicity — inspirational  and  in- 
formative booklets  oil  timely  top- 
ics, advertising  that  tells  the 
truth  convincingly  and  with  ap- 
peal ;  discussions  .  before  public 
bodies  of  questions  of  broad  im- 
portance and  other  effective  means 
with  which  you  all  are  familiar. 

"Then  follows  the  direct  and 
personal  appeal  of  representatives 
whose  approach  is  not  to  get 
something  from  the  client,  but  to 
bring  to  him  some  service,  some 
facility,  some  suggestion  that  will 
constructively  help  him  in  the 
solution  of  his  problems.  Men 
who  are  engaged  in  such  work 
realize  that  they  are  not  solicit- 
ors, but  representatives ;  that 
their  salesmanship  i y  o f  a  v c ry 
high  order ;  that  they  arc  charged 
with  responsibilities,  and  that 
they  must  possess  the  ability  to 
interpret  the  institution  they  rep- 
resent in  terms  of  their  custom- 
ers' requirements  and  possible 
use. 

President  John  H.  Livingston 
announced  that  a  beefsteak  din- 
ner would  be  given  by  the  club 
December  30,  at  either  the  Har- 
vard, Yale  or  Lambs  Club. 


Homer  Haton  With  Motor 
Truck  Manufacturers 

Homer  Hilton  has  resigned  from  the 
Western  staff  of  Cosmopolitan  Maga- 
sine.  New  York,  to  become  sales  and  ad- 
vertising manager  of  the  Oshkosh  Mo- 
tor Truck  Manufacturing  Comoany, 
Oshkosh,  Wis.  He  was  formerly  West- 
ern manager  for  the  Automobile  Trade 
Directory,  New  York,  and  previously 
covered  an  eastern  territory  for  the 
Class  Journal  Company,  also  of  New 
York. 


Looking 
and  Booking 
Ahead 

PUNCH'S"  entire 
advertising  space 
up  to  December  31st, 
1919,  being  all  sold,  old 
advertisers  of  high-class 
goods  and  service,  sure 
of  the  value,  have 
already  sent  in  orders 
for  space  for  issues 
during  NINETEEN 
HUNDRED  AND 
TWENTY  to  the  ex- 
tent of  over  ONE 
HUNDRED  AND 
TWENTY-FIVE 
PAGES.  Was  there 
ever  before  such  another 
demonstration  of  confi- 
dence in  the  value  of  an 
advertising  medium  ? 


ROY  v.  SbMERVILLE, 
AdvmiBement  Manager,  "Punch." 
10  Bouverie  Street 


Adjusting  Wages  to  the  Clost  of 
Living 

Some  Plans  Being  Worked  Out  at  Washington— Frank  P.  Walsh  Urges 
That  Labor  Be  Paid  Better  than  in  Pre-War  Period 


SpecuU  Washington  Correspondence 
"Wanted — The  best  formula  for 
automatically  maintaining  a  scien- 
tific adjustment  of  wages  to  the 
cost  of  living.  (Signed)  Uncle 
Sam,  Production  Manager,  for 
Big  and  Little  Business."  If  this 
advertisement  was  to  appear  in 
the  classified  ps^e  of  the  next 
issue  of  Printers'  Ink  it  would 
occasion  no  surprise  to  any  per- 
son who  realizes  how  sharp  is 
the  need  and  how  keen  is  the 
realization  of  that  need. 

In  view  of  the  advanced  atti- 
tude assumed  by  the  National 
War  Labor  Board  on  the  propo- 
sition that  wages  should  follow 
the  cost  of  living  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  give  a  statement  made 
to  Printers'  Ink  this  week  by 
Frank  P.  Walsh  who  has  just 
resigned  as  joint-chairman  of  the 
Board.  Referring  to  the  recent 
speech  of  William  H.  Barr,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Founders' 
Association;  Mr.  Walsh  said : 
"The  fine  thought  of  this  country, 
in  the  ranks  of  workers,  employ- 
ers and  the  general  public  is  with 
the  declaration  which  President 
Wilson  made  almost  five  years 
ago,  to'  the  effect  that  society  had 
reached  the  point  where  it  was 
insistent  in  its  demand  that  no 
man  should  be  compelled  to  work 
over  eight  hours  a  day  in  order 
to  earn  a  living.  The  so-called 
basic  eight-hour  day  which  is 
criticized  as  being  a  mere  scheme 
for  raising  wages  will  disappear 
when  the  actual  eight-hour  day  is 
installed  with  a  fair  living  wage 
for  eight  hours'  work.  When  men 
insist  upon  working  more  than 
eight  hours  a  day  it  is  because 
they  cannot  make  enough  to  live 
in  comfort  in  eight  hours. 

"As  to  wages:  It  may  be  a 
startlii^  fact,  to  some,  but  never- 
theless the  research  of  our  Gov- 
ernment shows  conclusively  that 
prior  to  the ,  war  the  great  ma- 


jority of  the  common  laborers  of 
the  country  were  earning  far  be- 
low enough  to  live  upon.  The 
deficiency  was  made  up  by  pubhc 
and  private  charities.  With  the 
increased  cost  of  living  during  the 
war  it  was  found  that  the  lowest 
possible  wage  upon  which  a 
worker  and  his  family  could  sub- 
sist in  health  and  reasonable  com- 
fort was  72  and  one-half  cents 
per  hour;  this,  of  course,  based 
upon  the  actual  eight-hour,  day. 

"The  National  War  Labor 
Board  fixed  the  minimum  rate 
for  common  labor  at  forty-two 
and  one-half  cents  per  hour,  a 
bare  subsistence  wage.  If  the  in- 
dustries of  the  country  are  to  be 
on  a  self-sustaining  basis  after 
the  war  and  common  laborers  are 
not  to  be  forced  to  live  in  part 
upon  charity,  it  js  obvious  that 
there  can  be  no  reduction  of 
wages,  at  least  in  the  field  of 
common  labor.  Likewise,  in  my 
opinion  no  disinterested  person 
who  has  made  a  careful  study  of 
the  question  can  honestly  say 
that  wages  of  skilled  craftsmen  in 
general  are  too  high  today,  even' 
for  peace  time. 

A  LIVING  WAGE  ONLY  WHEN  PRICES 
RECEDE 

"When  the  cost  of  necessities 
of  life  diminishes  to  a  pre-war 
level  (which  I  doubt  will  occur 
within  less  than  five  years)  then 
the  workers  in  the  average  in- 
dustry will  be  receiving  only  a 
fair  return  for  their  work,  if  pres- 
ent wage  standards  are  rigidly 
maintained.  Otherwise  not.  The 
reconstruction  problems  in  in- 
dustry are  manifold  and  must  be 
met  in  the  highest  spirit  of  fair- 
ness and  accommodation.  To 
throw  the  whole  subject  into  the 
realm  of  bitter  controversy  at 
this  time  will  make  the  task  of 
allocating  the  industrial  structure 
extremely  difficuIt->  Noncibut  the 
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Just  Like  a  Girl— 


is  the  following  somewhat  effusive,  yet  thoroughly 
sincere,  letter  from  one  o(  our  400,000  girl-readers, 
complimenting  The  Girls'  Companion  in  her  own  way 
and  from  her  own  viewpoint,  as  well  as  indicating  its 
standing  in  the  home:  — 

Dovsrlas,  North  Dakota 


"I  do  certainly  love  the  'Companion  '  Many  of  the 
girls  say  their  mothers  like  it  too.  Well,  so  do  my 
mother  and  father.  Papa  says  he  thinks  it  is  the  best 
and  cleanest  paper  for  girls  he  has  ever  seen." 

—L.  M.  B. 

la  so  manv  nays  the  growing  daughtei-  directly  iafluences  the  Eamily  buying. 
Reaching  100,000  desirable  homes  through  the  daughter— giving  your  pub- 
licity the  benefit  of  her  active,  personal  backing— visualizes  a  real  advertis- 
ing opportunity — result-proved — on  which  you  can  capitalize  now  and  for 
the  future  tfarough  her  favorite  paper.    May  we  send  you  other  data? 

The  Girls'  Companion 

David  C.  Cook  Publishing  Co.,  Elgin,  111. 

WESLEY  B.  FARM  I  LOB,  Advcriiiin^  Minijcr 
Roy  Barnhill,  Inc.,  23  East  Z6th  Street,  New  York 

Chas.  H.  Sfaattuck,  People's  Gas  Building,  Chicago 
Sam  Dennis,  Globe -Democrat  Building,  St.  Louis 

Cook's  WiEKLYlmo :  AMiLLioNBoYr  ANoGiRLf 

T^K  Boys'  World  The  Girls'  Companion  Young  People's  Weeklv 


Are  You  Interested  in  the 
Building  Material  Field? 

If  you  have  a  product  that  is  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  any  kind  of  buildings,  this  is  the  time  to  begin 
to  tell  DEALERS  about  it. 

DEALERS  in  building  materials  are  in  daily  con- 
tact with  contractors  and  builders,  and  you  can't 
afford  to  neglect  the  DEALER — the  most  important 
link  in  the  chain  of  sales  distribution. 

These  DEALERS  can  be  reached,  and  influenced  in 
your  favor,  thru  the  only  publication  which  they  rec- 
ognize  as  the  dealer  jxipirr — the  only  publication  in 
America  whose  circulation  is  exclusively  to  dealers. 
We  can  help  you — send  us  your  literature  and  let 
our  Service  Department  submit  you  a  brief.  We 
will  also  send  you  a  list  of  the  materials  these  DEAL- 
ERS sell,  and  other  valuable  data. 

Building  Supply  News 

612  Federal  Street  Chicago 
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SUNDAY  ADVERTISING 
in  Dayton  and  Springfield 

Has  Been  Brought  to  the  Front  By  the 

Dayton  Sunday  News 

and 

Springfield  Sunday  News 

Local  advertisers  are  using  them  with 
good  profit  (they  do  not  hesitate  to  tell 
us  so),  and  general  advertisers  can  use 
them   with   the  same  good  results. 

Pat  them  on  your  list 

NEWS  LEAGUE  OF  OHIO,  DAYTON,  OHIO 

MemiberB  A.  B.  C. 

NEW  YORK    -  I.  A.  KLEIN,  Metropolitan  Tower 

CHICAGO  -  --  --  --  -  JOHN  CLASS,  Peoples  Gas  Building 


A  lighter,  better  paper 
for  catalogues  — 

one  that  reduces  mailing  costs 
and  increases  printing  results 

FEATHERCOAT 

The  super-fight  enameled  book  paper  for  half-tone  and  color  printing 

Made  in  25  x  38-^  Iba.  and  25  x  38 
—37  lbs.  Before  placing  your  next 
paper  order,  let  us  make  up  a 
dummy  for  you  of  Feathercoat 

BERMINGHAM  &  PROSSER  COMPANY 
Chicago  Kalamazoo  New  York 

Hosted  by  CjOOgie  .  ' 
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thoughtless  have  failed  to  ob- 
serve the  sweep  of  ultra-radical- 
ism throughout  the  world,  call .  it 
what  you  will.  That  it  has  its 
roots  in  this  country  cannot  be 
denied  and  the  situation  must  be 
faced  by  our  common  citizenship 
in  a  spirit  of  breadth  and  clear 
understanding." 

Official  Washington  gives  a  fer- 
vent "Amen"  to  the  assertion  in 
the  leading  article,  in  Printers' 
Ink  of  November  21  that  all  the 
other  problems  of  the  post-war 
period  are  lesser  worries  com- 
pared with  the  wage  question  and 
the  responsibilities  of  employers 
with  respect  to  labor.  The  wage 
question  is  put  first  in  this  char- 
acterization because,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  straight-thinking 
specialists  at  Washington,  the 
thorns  aj-e  at  this  end  of  the 
stick.  Some  people  are  sincerely 
perplexed  over  the  future  of 
women  in  industry — will  they  get 
out  to  make  way  for  the  men  back 
from  the  war?  Others,  whose 
pleasure  it  is  to  study  and  plan, 
believe  that  the  labor  universe 
will  revolve  around  the  vocational 
training  of  the  future.  But  the 
men  who  are  closest  to  the  prac- 
tical and  whose  eyes  are  on  the 
near  future,  instead  of  the  far 
future  all  agree  that  the  wage  is- 
sue is  the  superissue  in  the  era 
of  readjustment 

THE  QUESTION  IS,  HOW  SHALL  -BAL- 
ANCE BE  STRUCK? 

As  the  situation  is  appraised  at 
Washington  it  is  not  a  question 
of  holding  wages  at  the  present 
level.  No  more  is  it  a  necessity 
for  putting  wages  back  on  the 
pre-war.  basis.  There  is  general 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
no  more  practical  to  peg  wages 
than  it  is  to  peg  commodity  prices. 
What  is  sought  is  an  instrumen- 
tality that  will  automatically  main- 
tain—sensitive to  all  changes  in 
operative  conditions — a  reason- 
ably even  balance  between  the 
compensation  of  labor  and  the 
maintenance  charges  or  overhead 
on  human  existence.  In  other 
words,  Uncle  Sam's  advertise- 
ment, if  he  was  to  insert  one, 
would  be  for  a  mechanism  that 


would  do  for  our  industrial  and 
commercial  vehicle  wliat  the  dif- 
ferential does  for  the  automo- 
bile, namely,  enable  it  to  rotmd 
corners  at  speed  without  wreckjng 
the  whole  machine. 

All  this,  be  it  emphasized,  is 
not  merely  the  vision  of  Govern- 
ment theorists.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  number  of  captains  of 
finance  and  business  beat  Uncle 
Sam  to  it  in  realization  of  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  only  panacea 
for  labor  troubles.  As  this  is 
written,  a  representative  of  ex- 
tensive cotton  mill  interests  in  the 
South  is  in  Washington  in  his 
quest  for  a  formula  that  will  in- 
sure the  meshing  of  a  sliding 
scale  of  wages  with  fluctuations 
in  the  cost  of  living.  Responding 
to  just  such  outside  pressure, 
various  institutions  under  the 
Government,  and  notably  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  are  moving  rapidly  to 
mobilize  all  the  information  avail- 
able on  the  subject  of  ways  and 
means  to  enable  wages  to  keep 
step  with  the  alternate  forward 
marches  and  the  retreats  of  the 
cost  of  living. 

The  Bankers  Trust  Company  of 
New  York,  it  has  been  reported 
to  the  Government,  has  in  actual 
operation  a  very  interesting  plan 
for  doing  just  this  thing.  So  the 
Government  will  ask  the  trust 
company  to  let  other  concerns  in 
on  the  secret  of  its  scheme  for 
securing  for  employees ;  even  and 
exact  justice  in  the  matter  of 
compensation  for  services.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington have  heard  of  other  insti- 
tutions where  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  new  business  science 
and  such  headway  is  being  made 
in  rounding  up  the  facts  that  the 
Department  of  Labor  expects  to 
be  able  to  publish  a  short,  pre- 
liminary study,  early  in  December. 
Meanwhile  the  Federal  specialists, 
whose  ambition  it  is  to  pass  along 
good  ideas,  are  taking  a  new  in- 
terest in  the  workings  of  the  sys- 
tem of  wage  adjustment  in  opera- 
tion in  ,the  textile  mills  at  Fall 
River,  ilass.  That  plan  has  fo- 
cused the  attention  of  investiga- 
tive Washington  because  it  con- 
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templates^  presumably  a  readjust- 
ment of  wages  every  six  months 
in  conformity  with  the  variations 
up  or  down  in  the  selling  price  of 
textiles  and  the  Washington  au- 
thorities are  sold  on  the  propo- 
sition that  any  plan  for  auto- 
-matic  wage  adjustment  should,  in 
order  to  have  a  chance  of  success, 
provide  for  revision  at  least  twice 
,  each  year. 

On  its  own  hook,  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  is  in  a  position 
to  make  a  worth-while  contribu- 
tion to  this  new  course  in  the 
school  of  business  efficiency.  The 
Bureau  has  been  making,  at 
periodic  intervals,  studies  of 
prices  and  the  cost  of  living  and 
it  can  make  such  studies  even 
more  frequently.  Better  yet,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  employer  who 
seeks  a  basis  for  wage  adjust- 
ment, arrangements  are  being 
completed  whereby  statistics  cov- 
ering the  retail  prices  of  food 
and  fuel  can  be  made  available 
quite  promptly  after  compilation. 
Obviously  it  is  of  no  value,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  practical  busi- 
ness man,  if  a  table  of  "relatives" 
(using  the  word  as  the  statistician 
applies  it)  is  not  available  until 
months  or  even  years  after  it  has 
lost  the  status  of  current  news. 

AVERAGE      FAMILY  EXPENDITURES 
MUST  BE  CONSIDERED 

Thus  early  in  this  new  concen- 
tration on  the  adaptation  of  the 
shding  scsle  of  living  costs  as  a 
basis  for  reciprocity  in  wages  the 
specialists  have  isolated  two  prin- 
ciples that  they  declare  must  serve 
as  foundation  stones  in  whatever 
systems  may  ultimately  be  adopt- 
ed. One  o£  tliese  principles  calls 
for  the  use  in  all  instances  of 
'averts"  of  hving  costs  as  a 
guide  in  wage  determination.  It 
IS  contended,  and  '  the  statistics 
that  have  been  compiled  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  bring 
^  this  out  very  clearly,  that  not  all 
,  food  prices  can  be  counted  upon 
to  fluctuate  sympathetically.  Only 
by  striking  an  average — say  with 
the  "relatives"  or  percentage  in 
relation  to  lOO^-rKian  an  employer 
gaLin  an  accurate  and  adequate 
idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the 


outgo  of  the  wage  earner  has  in- 
creased or  decreased.  It  is  urged 
that  this  law  of  averages  is  es- 
pecially desirable  in  the  recon- 
struction era  upon  which  the 
country  is  now  entering  because 
it  is  a  safe  guess  that  prices  of 
certain  commodities  will  recede 
more  rapidly  than  others. 

The  second  principle  to  which 
faith  is  pinned  is  that  which  in- 
sists upon  the  localization  of  any 
scheme  for  the  automatic  adjust- 
ment of  wages  to  living  costs. 
Every  reader  realizes,  no  doubt, 
that  for  ail  the  improvement  in 
the  machinery  of  distribution 
there  are  food  staples  and  even 
food  specialties,  not  to  mention 
fuels,  on  which  prices  vary  con- 
siderably in  different  sections  of 
the  country.  Furthermore,  ren- 
tals or  housing  expenses  are  far 
from  inflexible  .  and  a  momait's 
thought  will  call  to  mind  more  or 
less  isolated  communities  where 
merely  the  added  cost  of  trans- 
portation serves  to  increase  the 
cost  to  consumers  of  clothing,  fur- 
niture and  furnishings — all  these 
latter  items  that  are  included  in 
the  "averages"  as  prescribed  by 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  only 
by  making  up  his  local  tables  in 
recognition  of  average  expendi- 
tures by  the  individual  in  his 
home  community  can  an  em- 
ployer arrive  at  a  -just  conclusion. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  specialists 
interviewed,  average  family  ex- 
penditures should  be  considered- 
rather_  than  individual  expendi- 
tures in  his  industrial  community 
as  a  basis  for  adjustments.  That 
is  the  plan  that  has  lately  been 
followed  in  analyzing  the  cost  of 
living  in  the  shipbuilding  centers 
and  It  seems  to  have  been  espe- 
cially accurate  in  results.  It  is 
a  formula  that  the  experts  argue 
should  be  clung  to  even  though 
the  entry  of  women  in  increased 
numbers  into  industry  has  oper- 
ated, on  the  one  hand,  to  increase 
the  proportion  of  wage  -  earners 
without  dependents  and  has,  on 
the  other  hand,  multiplied  the 
number  of  households  that  have 
two  or  more  wage-earners. 

Careful  inquiry  has  been  niade  as 
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Announces 
the  appointment  of 

M.  A.  BERGFELD 
as  Advertising  Manager 


Fresidest 


The  ASSOCIATED  BLUE  BOOK  PUBLICATIONS,  Inc. 
343  ^est  39th  Street,  Nezv  York 
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What  Shall  We  Make? 

I Will  an  Advertising 
Man  Tell  Us  For  $1,000  | 


SOMEWHERE  there  is  an  Advertising  Man  who 
knows  of  something  he  would  manufacture  if  he  had 
ample  capital  and  a  big  plant  with  a  fine  machine  shop, 
foundry  and  sheet  metal  working  equipment. 

We  are  in  a  position  to  put  his  idea  Into  effect  and  will 
pay  liberally  (not  less  than  $i,ooo)  for  a  definite  sugges- 
tion if  adopted.  We  may  wish  to  offer  an  important  posi- 
tion to  the  man  whose  suggestion  launches  us  into  a  new 
business  with  a  new  selling  organization  and  an  extensive 
advertising  campaign. 

We  would  like  to  have  you  tell  us  all  your  reasons  for  be- 
lieving in  the  product,  its  market,  profits,  competition,  etc. 

Our  advertising  agency  will  first  make  note  of  your  sug- 
gestion as  a  record  of  your  rights  to  the  reward.  Your 
suggestion  will  be  held  strictly  confidential  and  you  will 
be  paid  for  it  if  used.  If  you  wish,  you  can  file  your  name 
for  protection  with  The  Erickson  Co.,  Inc.,  in  a  sealed 
envelope  bearing  the  same  initials  as  signed  to  your  sugges- 
tion. They  will  then  return  your  original  letter  if  the 
suggestion  is  not  available,  thus  safeguarding  the  idea  and 
your  identity.   This  is  not  a  requirement. 

This  offer  is  not  open  to  anyone  associated  with  us  or 
engaged  by  us.  We  have  carefully  looked  into  only  one 
product,  of  very  unusual  nature,  the  name  of  which  we 
have  filed  with  Printers'  Ink.  ^  In  case  it  should  finally 
turn  out  to  be  the  most  promising  and  someone  should 
happen  to  suggest  the  same  product,  we  would  not  be 
under  obligation  to  award  him  $i,ooo.  In  case  the  suc- 
cessful suggestion  is  made  by  more  than  one  person  The 
Erickson  Company  will  make  the  award  for  the  best  pre- 
sentation. Address 

"AN  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURER"  in  care  of 

The  Erlokaon  Compuir,  Inc.,  Advertlsiiigr  Agausy,  881  Finirth  Ave.,  ITew  York  City 
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to  just  what  items  should  be  taken 
into  account  by  a  manufacturer 
who  desires  to  be  guided  by  cost 
of  living  in  his  adjustment  of 
wages.  Broadly  speakinjg,  the 
opinion  at  Washington  is  that 
only  necessities  should  be  taken 
into  account.  To  be  sure,  in  some 
of  the  recent  investigations  of  liv- 
ing costs  at  shipyards,  recogni- 
tion was  given  to  such  items  as 
doctor  and  dentists'  bills,  cost  of 
cleaning  supplies,  reading  matter, 
tobacco  and  even  amusements. 
However,  it  was  found  tiiat  the 
cost  of  many  items  of  this  class 
could  not  be  readily  traced  and 
consequently  the  usual  practice 
was  to  lump  them  under  "Mis- 
cellaneous" with  'the  assumption 
that  the  percentage  of  increase  in 
that  group  was  about  the  same  as 
the  average  increase  for  all  the 
other  items  combined. 

LABOR  board's  DATA 

If  business  is  really  to  take  on 
seriously  and  permanently  this 
suggested  responsibility  for  keep- 
ing wages  in  tune  with  living  costs 
it  is  hoped  that  business  men  will 
bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the 
newly-constituted  National  War 
Labor  Board  to  make  available 
for  all  interested  parties  the  mem- 
oranda which  it  has  prepared  on 
Minimum  Wage  and  the  In- 
creased Cost  of  Living.  Examin- 
ers on  the  staff  of  this  new  "su- 
preme court  of  wage  adjustment" 
have  prepared  a  mass  of  data  on 
budgets,  wage  standards,  food 
standards,  "subsistence  levels," 
"comfort  levels,"  etc.  which 
should  prove  not  only  of  absorb- 
ing interest  but  downright  prac- 
tical value  to  every  business  man 
who  sees  this  problem  loom  be- 
fore him.  To  date,  this  informa- 
tion has  been  used  only  confi- 
dentially by  the  War  Labor  Board 
in  its  adjustments  of  labor  dis- 
putes but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
eventually  it  will  become  public 
property  along  with  the '  mass  of 
information  on  the  same  general 
subject  that  the  Board  has  ob- 
tained incident  to  its  investiga- 
tion, arbitration  and  adjustment 
of  hundreds  of  strikes  and  labor 
difficulties  in  every  line  of  trade 


and  every  section  of  the  country. 

How  thoroughly  practical,  the 
National  War  Labor  Board  is  in 
working  out  its  problems. of  rec- 
onciling wages  to  living  costs  is 
indicated  by  what  it  terms  an 
"important  conception"  on  the 
budget  system.  In  its  confiden- 
tial memorandum  it  has  laid 
down  the  principle  that  comforts, 
insurance,  sundries,  etc.,  should 
have  place  in  any  budget  because 
it  is  desirable  to  attain  a  certain 
physical  well-being  above  mere 
physical  efficiency.  It  is  insisted, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  bureau  above 
mentioned,  that  budget  items  must 
be  an  average.  By  way  of  illus- 
tration it  is  cited  that  52  monthly 
car  rides  may  be  a  minimum  for 
the  man'  who  lives  far  from  his 
work  whereas  no  car  rides  may 
be  a  minimum  for  the  man  who 
lives  near  his  work. 

Another  significant  principle  es- 
tablished in  this  quarter  is  that 
budget  estimates  cannot  be  set 
at  the  lowest  individual  consump- 
tion estimate  in  a  distribution. 
The  calory  requirement  per: man 
per  day  cannot  be  set  at  2,500  be- 
cause one  man  happens  to  require 
that  many  when  the  average  man 
requires  approximately  3,500.  No 
more  can  the  budget-maker  go  on 
the  assumption  that  the  everyday 
housewife  can  purchase  food 
values  with  the  skill  of  a  domes- 
tic-science expert  or  that  no  ^- 
lowance  should  be  made  to  the 
man  for  drinks  and  tobacco.  How 
obsolete  are  many  of  the  old-time 
budgetary  studies  to  be  found  in 
books  is  well  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  not  one  of  them  takes  into 
account  the  "movies"  and  yet  no 
up-to-date  student  of  living  costs 
would  ignore  the  movies  as  a 
factor  in  the  contentment  of  the 
average  industrial  community. 
If  he  does  it  must  be  that  he  has 
never  heard  of  the  experience  of 
the  industrial  concern  that  estab- 
lished its  plant  in  an  isolated  lo- 
cality in  Virginia  only  to  lose 
3,000  employees  during  four  days 
of  continuous  rain,  when  the  men 
could  do  no  outdoor  work  and 
where  they  had  been  provided 
with  no  opportunity  for  diversion 
at  the  movies. 
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Specialty  Manu- 
facturers Advised  to  Re- 
sume Advertising 

Discuss  Ways  of  Helping  Retailers, 
and  Thereby  Themselves,  at  An- 
nual Meeting  of  American  Spe- 
cialty Manufacturers'  Association 
— President  of  Wholesalers  Of- 
fers Advice 


THE  tenth  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Specialty  Man- 
ufacturers' Association,  held  in 
Cleveland  last  vi^eek,  was  devoted 
largely  to  a  discussion  of  the  les- 
sons of  the  war  and  to  considera- 
tion of  the  problems  of  recon- 
struction. 

At  the  session  of  the-  executive 
committee  preliminary  to  the  con- 
vention, it  was  decided  as  desir- 
able for  the  specialty  manufactur-  ■ 
er  - to  resume  his  trade  advertis- 
ing at  once.  In  this  way  retailers 
could  be  guided  and  encouraged 
along  right  lines  during  the  un- 
(diarted  transitional  period  that  is 
now  ahead  of  us. 

Arjay  Davjes,  president  of  the 
National  Wholesale  Grocers'  As- 
sociation, in  addressing  the  gath- 
ering on  the '"Economics,  of  Food 
Packages,"  said  that  retailers 
have  been  buying  in  such  small 
lots  that  it  has  been  necessary  for 
wholesalers  to  break  the  manufac- 
turers' packages.  He  added,  by 
wav  of  illustration: 

"Certain  cereals  are  packed 
three  dozen  to  the  case.  It  is 
found  that  fully  75  per  cent  of 
the  sales  to  retailers  on  these 
items  arc  for  less  than  a  full  case 
of  three  dozen.  Take  items  of 
soups  with  many  varieties  from 
five  to  twenty-one.  ■  These  are 
generally  packed  four  dozen  to 
a  shipping  case.  Sixty  per  cent 
of  the  sales  are  for  full  cases, 
but  these  must  be  assorted  to  suit 
the  purchasers,  necessitating  the 
breaking  of  at  least  85  per  cent 
of  the  original  cases  received 
from  the  manufacturer. 

"I  feel  sure  you  will  concede 
that  breaking  of  cases  causes  a 
great  Waste  regardless  of  the  care 
exercised'  in  the'  shipping  rocim, 
and  the  extra  help  required  ifiust 


be  added  to  the  expense  of  han- 
dling. The  labor  cost  of  getting 
ready  for  shipment  goods  that  are 
required  to  be  broken  is  tai 
times  what  it  is  to  get  ready  in 
original  cases." 

Another  point  brought  out  by 
Mr,  Davies  is  interesting: 
'  "We  have  experienced  heavy 
losses  during  the  past  year,  due 
to  poor  containers.  We  under- 
stand partly  your  difficulties,  be- 
cause of  the  condition  of  the 
times,  and  while  we  have  the 
privilege  of  making  claims  on  the 
railroad  for  such  losses,  it  entails 
much  labor  and  a  heavy  carrying 
chaise.  Our  claims  on  railroads 
hav^  reached  in  the  wholesale 
grocery  trade  throughout  the 
United  States  nearly  two  million 
dollars  per  year.  The  expense  of 
carrying  this  amount  in  open  ac- 
counts (loaning  to  the  railroads 
without  interest  is  the  real  fact) 
must  reflect  in  our  costs.  While, 
of  course,  this  is  a  railroad  mat- 
ter, we  want  your  help  in  re- 
ducing these  claims  by  keeping 
before  you  the  question  of  a 
container  that  will  perform  the 
work  that  is  required  of  it." 

Other  addresses  delivered  at 
the  convention  are  published  else- 
where in  this  issue. 

William  L.  Sweet,  of  the  Rum- 
ford  Chemical  Works,  was  re- 
elected president;  first  vice-presi- 
dent, Fred  Mason,  Shredded 
Wheat  Company;  second  vice- 
nresident,  .  W.  W.  Frazier,,  Jr., 
Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
nany;  third  vice-president,  J.  M. 
Hills,  Hills  Bros.  Co.;  treasurer, 
D.  O.  Everhard.  Ohio  Match  Co., 
and  secretary,  H.  F.  Thunhorst. 


New  Advertising  Manager  for 
Edison 

Arthur  J.  Palmer  has  been  appoirt'-d 
advertisitig  manager  of  Thomas  A.  Edi- 
son, Inc.,  Orange.  N.  T.-  succeeding  the 
late  Leonard  C.  McChesnev.  Mr. 
Palmer  has  been  assistant  advertising 
manager  since  1915.  Previous  to  tha* 
time  he  was  sales  and  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Brand  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Brooklyn.  For  a  number  of  years 
ne  was  associated  with  the  America^ 
Press  Association.  New  York,  in  vari- 
ous capacities,  and  for  three  yeiirs  was 
..  publicity  manner  for  the  Mofitagae 
Hailing  Company,  -  C||i^^^^|^emt, 
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Some  newspapers  are  read  for  their  news, 
others  for  their  editorials,  and  a  select  few  for 
both.  Philadelphians  are  proud  to  have  in 
the  last  class 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
RECORD 

"^Always  Retiahle'''' 


1^  I 


Posters  for  Indoor  Display 

Striking  designs,  effective  color 
schemes  and  perfect  presswork 
combine  to  make  Gugler  indoor 
posters  singularly  impressive.  Ad- 
vertisers who  desire  to  introduce  a 
new  effectiveness  into  their  indoor 
display  will  be  interested  in  sam- 
ples of  some  of  our  recent  achieve- 
ments.   Write  for  them. 
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Addressed  to  a  Manufacturer  Who 
Believes  Peace  Offers  New 
Opportunities  to  Increase 
His  Business 

Have  you  now  or  would  you  create  an  executive 
position  for  a  man  who  could  help  your  business 
expand? 

A  man  who  understands  the  relationship  between  manufac- 
turing costs  and  the  selling'price — who  can  analyze  competition 

and  develop  new  markets. 

Have  had  fifteen  years'  business  experience— ten  years'  sell- 
ing and  planning  advertising  campaigns  for  manufacturers, 
five  years'  in  executive  poaitioDS— two  years'  as  Assistant  East- 
ern Manager  of  a  successful  publication — two  years'  as  Vice- 
President  of  a  small  corporation — one  year  as  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of  a  corporation  rated  over  a  million. 

Resigned  position  to  enter  service  last  September,  and  have 
just  received  my  discharge. — Am  available  for  a  personal  in- 
terview on  or  after  December  2nd. 

"M.  W.,"  Box  234,  Printera'  Ink 


Before  a  plate  is  allowed  to 
leave  this  shop,  its  faith- 
fulness to  the  original  and 
its  printing  qualities  must 
have  the  personal  O.  K.  of 
either  member  of  this  firm. 

We  specialize.  For  sixteen  years 
we  have  done  nothing  but  make 
color  plates.  An  exacting  clientele 
has  been  good  enough  to  say  that 
"Trichromatic  plates  are  as  good 
as  any  that_  are  being  made.  '* 

The  Trichromatic  Engraving  Go. 

461  Eighth  Avenue  -  -  :  New  Yofk  City 
J.  H.  Tryon  C.  A.  Grotz 
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South  Africa  Ready  to  Buy  Amer- 
ican Wares 

A  Foreign  Market  That  Resembles  the  One  Here  at  Home 

By  P.  H.  Dempers 


[Editokial  Note:— The  author  of  this 

article  is  a  native  of  South  Africa,  but 
for  the  past  few  years  has  heeti  in  the 
advertising  business  in  Chicago.] 

A GREAT  deal  has,  durbg  the 
past  twelve  months,  been  said 
of  the  wonderful  business  oppor- 
tunities that  exist  to-day  for 
American  manufacturers  in  Brazil, 
Argentina,  Chile  and  other  South 
American  countries.  Little  or  next 
to  nothing  has  been  said  of  the 
possibilities  that  exist  in  South 
Africa.  It  is  a  market  that  cannot 
be  overlooked. 

During  1917  Japan  had  a  busi- 
ness commission  in  South  Africa 
investigating  local  conditions  and 
they  neglected  no  opportunity  of 
familiarizing  themselves  with  what 
South  Africa  wants  with  a  view 
to  what  Japan  can  supply.  The  re- 
sult is  that  Japan  has  more  than 
doubled  her  trade  with  South 
Africa. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  have 
a  material  advantage  over  Britain 
and  other  foreign  countries  doing 
business  in  South  Africa,  in  that 
our  manufacturers  have  to  deal 
locally  with  very  similar  conditions 
to  those  which  prevail  in  South 
Africa.  In  many  instances  our 
manufacturers  have  simply  to  in- 
crease the  output  of  an  article  al- 
ready in  use  here,  which  at  once 
meets  similar  requirenients  in 
South  Africa.  This,  I  believe,  ac- 
counts largely  for  America's  suc- 
cess in  selling  all  classes  of  agri- 
cultural implements  and  appli- 
ances, water  boring  machinery, 
and  fencing  material.  It  is  now 
assisting  America  to_  a  great  ex- 
tent in  the  automobile  trade. 

We  must  not  lorget  that  South 
Africa  is  proceeding  apace,  and 
millions  of  dollars  are  being  spent 
on  railway  construction,  street-car 
installations  and  irrigations  and 
land  settlement  schemes.  The  lat- 
est   rmlway    construction  pro- 
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gramme  provided  for  the  expen- 
diture of  no  less  a  sum  than  $17,- 
000,000  on  nearly  800  miles  of  new 
lines,  which  will  opeii  up  an  encn-- 
mous  area  of  the  richest  farming 
country. 

South  African  people  feel  very 
friendly  towards  the  United 
States.  They  would  like  to  do 
more  business  with  America.  One 
of  the  greatest  handicaps  to  the 
development  of  American  trade  in 
the  past  has  been  the  inadequate 
steamship  service.  Satisfactory 
steamship  arrangements  are  well 
under  way  now  so  that  there  will 
be  little  or  no  trouble  in  the  near 
future. 

FOREHANDED  MANUFACTURERS  WIIX 
ADVERTISE 

Financiers  and  large  business  in- 
terests agree  that  the  United  States 
is  now  due  for  the  greatest  pros- 
perity within  its  history.  Manu- 
facturers who  have  sufficient  fore- 
thought and  courage  to  advertise 
their  brands  of  commodities  in 
foreign  fields  now  will  have 
created  a  market  that  will  see  its 
greatest  activity  when  the  nations 
of  the  world  take  up  the  task  of 
reconstruction.  Those  manufactur- 
ers who  wait  until  the  tide  has  set 
in  before  launching  their  advertis- 
ing campaigns  will  find  that  manu- 
facturers who  are  already  adver- 
tising .  will  have  them  beaten  in 
the  race. 

In  England,  I  am  told  manufac- 
turers have  little  or  nothing  to  sell 
at  the  present  time  and  yet  they 
are  already  advertising  largely  in 
anticipation  of  the  enormous  busi- 
ness that  will  spring  up  in  foreign 
fields  from  now  on. 

The  fundamentals  of  advertising 
and  salesmanship  may  be  the  same 
the  world  over,  but  climates  differ, 
conditions  are  unlike,  customs 
change  and  particular  sections  call 
for  study  and  special  treatment. 
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And  South  Africa  is  a  particu- 
lar section.  In  the  first  place  the 
territory  is  a  vast  one.  How  great 
South  Africa  is  in  comparison 
with  the  United  States  can  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  it  con- 
tains over  1,330,000  square  miles 
and  the  United  States  over  3,000,- 
000  square  miles.  Note  also  the 
small  proportion  of  population  to 
territory — an  average  of  only  7.5 
persons  to  the  square  mile.  The 
statistics  show  that  towns  of  from 
250  to  3,000  are  in  the  majority. 
The  bigger  towns  and  cities  are 
many  miles  distant  from  each  oth- 
er. For  instance,  Cape  Town  is 
1,000  miles  from  Johannesburg, 
650  miles  from  Kimberly,  830 
miles  from  Port  Elizabeth,  750 
miles  from  Bloemfontein  and  1,253 
miles  from  Durban.  And  the  clim- 
ate differs  in  the  several  sections. 
Instead  of  snow  in  winter  the 
Transvaal  has  its  rainy  season. 
Again,  Cape  Colony  has  its  rainy 
season  during  the  summer.  The 
seasons  open  later.  Spring  comes 
in  September  instead  of  March  as 
we  have  it  here.  In  the  seaboard 
towns  the  summers  are  cool,  but 
not,  like  California,  inclined  to  be 
foggy,  while  in  the  interior  towns 
,  it  is  hot  and  very  dry.  So  here  you 
have  a  vast  territory,  lots  of  re- 
sources, immense  wealth  and  "Wiri- 
dus  climatic  conditions. 

It  follows  that  the  successful 
advertising  of  any  product  in  this 
field  calls  for  study  and  special 
handling..  Take,  for  instance,  the 
South  African  trade  in  stock- 
foods,  dips  and  medicines.  The 
Orange  River  Colony,  more  fa- 
miliarly known  as  the  Orange  Free 
State,  would  undoubtedly  be  the 
best  field  as  it  is  essentially  a 
stock-raising  country.  The  farm- 
ers there  have  a  variety  of  dis- 
eases to  cope  with  and  this  makes 
the  market  for  dips  and  medicines 
an  important  one. 

Distribution  in  this  vast  territory 
depends  quite  largely  on  the  deal- 
er. There  are  numerous  dealers  in 
towns  of  from  500  inhabitants  up. 
These  dealers  handle  sales  whose 
voltime  runs  uo  to  $200,000  and 
more  per  year.  This  volume  is  not 
secured  in  the  towns  alone,  but  in 
the  trading  communities  of  which 


the  towns  are  centres,  taking  in 
generally  the  country  within  a  ra- 
dius of  from  five  to  twenty  miles. 

This  distance  is  covered  by  a  team. 
From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  problems  o£  distribution 
and  sales  can  be  solved  most  easi- 
ly by  studying  first,  the  climatic 
conditions  in  different  sections, 
second  the  class  of  dealers  to  be 
sought,  thirds  arranging  for  the 
regular  solicitation  of  these  deal- 
ers by  a  salesman  and  fourth  the 
backing  up  of  the  salesman's  visit 
by  advertising. 

DIFFERENT  SORTS  OF  REPRESENTATION 

In  certain  commodities  direct 
business  can  be  profitably  and  con- 
veniently conducted  by  means  of 
newspaper  advertising,  but  where 
direct  business  is  not  possible  it 
is  necessary  to  appoint  local  Sell- 
ing agents  and  to  give  those  agents 
reasonable  advertising  support.  It 
is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  secure 
reliable  and  well  established  job- 
bers, but  it  is  the  hardest  possible 
thing  to  get  the  jobbers'  salesmen  to 
push  your  line,  particularly  when 
they  have  from  50O  to  1,500  items 
on  their  minds  and  possibly  some 
of  them  competing  with  yours.  If 
I  were  a  manufacturer  I  would 
send  my  own  man  from  here,  and 
if  possible  secure  one  who  knows 
the  territory,  the  customs  of  the 
people  and  their  habits.  Let  him 
create  the  demand  in  the  retail 
consumer  trade.  In  practically 
every  case  the  manufacturer  who 
plans  to  make  a  campaign  for  per- 
manent business  in  South  Africa 
should  establish  headquarters  in 
either  Cape  Town  or  Port  Eliza- 
beth. 

It  seems  incredible  that  a  coun- 
try like;  South  Africa  with  a  popu- 
lation of  lD,000,000^approximate- 
ly  the  same  as  that  of  Canada — 
and  with  wonderful  agricultural, 
fruit  growing,  mining  and  pastoral 
resources,  should  be  under  the 
necessity  of  spending  annually 
$40,000,000  on  imported  food  stuffs 
alone.  Of  this  sum  fully  75  per 
cent  of  the  trade  has  been  con- 
trolled by  England,  France,  Ger- 
many and  Belgium  and  the  balance 
by  the  United  States. 

The  year  1915  will  be  known  in 
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FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  ADVERTISING 

TRIBUNE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 

TJZE  REPRESENT  a  Complete  List  of 
f^f^  the  Leading  American  Foreign  Language 
Newspapers — all  that  is  worth  while  in 
the  foreign  language  field,  without  waste  or 
duplication. 

Our  special  service  department  offers  advertising  agents  valuable  co- 
operation in  the  planning  and  carrying  out  of  campaigns  successfully 
among  the  foreign  language  speaking  people  of  the  United  States, 


We  Make  Foreign  Language  Advertising  Pay  the  Advertiser. 


ConsvXt  Us  on  YoMr  Next  Appropriation 


PhotoChrpmotype 
Engraving  (&. 


[ACCURACY-eXCEI-UriCE  i 


An  organization  of  Expert  Artists  and 
Engravers  producing  the  highest  qtial- 
ity  of  Halftone,  Line  and  Color  En- 
gravings. Special  Departmoit  for  Brass 
and  Steel  Dies. 

920  RACE  STREET  -  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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The  World's  Greatest  Bond  Paper 


Teat  It 
Compare  It 
Test  It 

and  you 

mill 

Specify  It 


C  omplete 
a  i  0  c  6  of 
WHITE  and 
COLORS 
reads  tor  dia- 
ttibutigo. 


OFFICE  foreea  of 
America  are  rap- 
idly adopting  and  de- 
manding HoWABD  Bosn 
(or  their  complete  ata- 
lionery  requiremeDta. 
HowiED  Bond  is  ft 
paper  which  has  the 
most  brilliant  white 
color  of  any  writing 
uapOT  on  earth,  reaard- 
les9  of  price. 
The  Howard  Mills'  great 
advantage  of  pure,  cold, 
perfect  paper-making 
irater,  taken  from  an 
underground  laKe,  en- 
ables them  to  get  the 
clear  white  shade  that 
has  not  been  and  can 
not  be  approached. 
Selected  raw  stock  la 
responsibla  for  How- 
iED Bond  positive  uni- 
formity and  strength 
extraordinary. 


A  rflffiiesf  far  eample  'book  of  Howara 
Bond  wid  AdPS  ow  prompt  attention. 

The  Howard  Paper 
Company 

URBANA    -   -   -  OHIO 


Wanted:  an 
Understudy 

A  man  with  executive 
ability  and  some  knowl- 
edge of  circulation,  as 
an  assistant  to  circu- 
lation manager. 

Lots  of  room  to  grow 
and  a  moderate  salary, 
($2000  to  $2500)  until 
ability  is  proven.  Give 
full  particulars  in  con- 
fidence to  "Manager" 
—Box  235,  Printers' 
Ink. 


the  automobile  field  in  South  Afri- 
ca as  the  year  of  the  American 
car.  The  existence  of  war  condi- 
tions was  not  the  only  factor  in 
the  increased  popularity.  The  de- 
sign of  the  American  built  car  was 
a  great  deal  better  suited  to  cope 
with  South  African  road  difficul- 
ties than  that  of  the  English  make. 
Some  of  my  friends  in  South 
Africa  believe  that  the  growth  of 
the  truck  and  tractor  business  will 
be  natural  and  extensive,  others 
that  the  South  African  will  do  a 
great  deal  of  figuring  before  he 
will  replace  his  native-driven  de- 
livery vans  by  white  men  on  mo- 
tor trucks  and  that  the  farm  trac- 
tor, whether  used  for  plowing  or 
other  work,  has  much  to  prove  be- 
fore it  ousts  the  native  and  the  ox. 

The  fact  remains  that  both  mo- 
tor plows  and  motor  tractors  are 
now  being  freely  bought  by  farm- 
ers throughout  South  Africa  and 
Rhodesia.  The  rapidity  with  which 
sales  increase  will  hinge  a  good 
deal  on  the  results  obtained  by 
those  who  are  now '  employing 
them.  It  seems  probable,  howjpver, 
that  within  a  reasonable  period 
the  average  South  African  farmer 
will  be  brought  to  realize  that 
speed  in  preparation  and  reaping 
in  agriculture  and  in  getting  prod- 
ucts to  the  markets  means  the 
quicker  turnover  of  capital,  and 
that  the  profit  he  is  likely  to  derive 
in  this  way  will  more  than  balance 
any  additional  expenditurfe  for 
motor  power. 

Among  the  articles  of  American 
manufacture  that  may  be  sold  in 
South  Africa  are  automobiles  and 
supplies,  motor  cycles,  tires,  type- 
writers, cash  registers,  sewing  ma- 
chines, agricultural  machinery, 
windmills,  toilet  articles,  breakfast 
foods,  aluminum  ware,  hardware, 
men's  hats,  collars,  shoes,  canned 
and  tinned  goods,  talking  ma- 
chines, corsets  and  hosiery. 

South  Africa  will  not  become  a 
manufacturing  country  until  it  has 
a  closer  land  settlement  and  town 
industries  are  of  little  or  no  value 
while  they  can  import  manufac- 
tured goods  cheaply.  South  Afri- 
ca's first  policy  must  be  the  pro- 
duction of  the  raw  material  and 
they  can  only  hope  for  the  sub- 
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stantial  manufacturing  industries 
when  the  population  becomes 
dense  enough  to  create  them  au- 
tomatically. 

An  important  factor  which  will 
greatly  benefit  the  American  man- 
ufacturer is  to  quote  catalogue 
prices  in  English  currency,  pounds, 
shillings  and  pence;  this  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  quoting  prices  in 
advertisements.  I  venture  to  say 
that  not  5  per  cent  know  what  the 
dollar  sign  represents,  but  they  all 
do  luiow  Pounds,  Shillings  and 
Pence. 

The  shutting  out  of  Germany 
and  Austria  from  the  South  Afri- 
can market  has  necessarily  had  a 
considerable  influence  upon  Impor- 
tation. During  normal  years  South 
Africa  purchased  from  Germany 
goods  amounting  to  over  $20,000,- 
000.  Part  of  Germany's  fornier 
trade  has  gone  to  neutral  countries 
and  a  good  share  to  America. 
Switzerland  has  doubled  its  ex- 
ports to  South  Africa  since'  the 
war  began.  Sweden  has  increased 
its  sales,  Japan's  share  has  grown 
nearly  five-fold. 

The  total  value  of  imports  into 
South  Africa  in  1916  was  $196,- 
615,000  against  $147,995,000  in 
1915.  Of  this  total  the  British  Em- 
pire furnished  goods  to  the  value 
of  $134,137,000  in  1916  and  $101,- 
400,000  in  1915.  In  1916  the  value 
of  imports  into  South  Africa  from 
the  United  States  was  $30,369,000 
and  in  191S  $22,055,000. 

McNeil  Manages  Bird  &  Son, 
Limited 

W.  R.  McNeil,  formerly  in  charge  of 
the  advertising  of  Bird  &  Son,  Inc., 
East  Walpole,  Uass.,  makers  of  Kepon- 
set  roofing,  has  been  made  vice-_presi- 
dent  and  general  manager  of  _  Bird  & 
Son,  Limited,  Hamiltqn,  OnUno.  The 
advertising  department  of  the  former 
company  has  been  merged  with  the  sales 
department,  under  P.  H.  Bailey,  sales 
manager. 

G.  H,  McBride  Now  a 
Captain 

G.  H.  McEride,  who  last  July  was 
transferred  as  First  Lieutenant  to  the 
Chemical  Warfare  Service,  was  recently 
promoted  to  Captain,  Chemical  Warfare 
Service,  U.  S.  A.,  and  is  still  stationed 
at  Edge-wood  Arsenal,  Edgewood,  Md. 

Captain  McBride,  before  entering  the 
Servfce  about  a  year  ago,  was  with  Dan 
A.  Carroll,  New  York  City. 


Suppose— 


you  tmen  somethine  about  offlce 
specialty  salesmanship,  and  yet 
teearded  yourself  as  more  adver- 
tising mas  than  salesman;  and 
suppose  New  Toii  City  had  more 
waiting  business  than  two  men 
can  now  handle;  so  that  two  more 
men  will  be  let  tn  on  it  January 
Ist;  and  suppose  it  didn't  matter 
how  soung  you  were,  but  you 
would  be  ruled  out  It  jou  were 
over  35:  and  suppose  th«  appli- 
ance you  would  seU  were  already 
in  demand,  an  soiwted  thou^ 
rerolutionary  derice.  In  nicoeisfiil 
continuous  use  by  the  foremost 
business  concerns;  and  sunwse  It 
were  to  be  consistently  and  strong- 
ly advertised;  and  suppose  you 
only  had  to  do  one-half  as  well  as 
the  writer  in  older  to  make  SlOO 
a  week — and  the  better  you  do 
the  better  I  shall  be  pleased — 
Would  jou  write  and  give  me  a 
line  on  your  belief  in  yourself  be- 
fore I  ask  you  to  calif  I  can  then 
ten  In  three  minutes  whetbw  yon 
can  qualify  as  one  of  tbe  two 
men." — T.  H.  H.,  Bis  833,  tm 
Printers*  Ink. 
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On  Guard  Against  Bol- 
shevist Propaganda 

Department  of  Justice  at  Wash- 
ington Is  Alert  Against  Disturb- 
ing Elements  That  Might  Enter 
die  Country  from  Europe — Lib- 
erty Bond  Holders  Are  a  Power- 
ful Bulwark 


WHILE  officials  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Jus- 
tice are  inclined  to  discourage  pub- 
lic discussion  of  the  subject  at  this 
time  there  is  no  disposition  at 
Washington  to  deny  that  close 
watch  is  being  maintained  against 
the  spread  beyond  safe  limits  of 
Bolshevist  propaganda.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  Government  with 
certain  phases  of  the  I.  W.  W- 
movement  has  been  such  as  to 
admonish  officials  to  pursue  a 
stitch-in-tiirie  policy. ' 

Disinclination  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  officials  to 
sound  public  warning  against  the 
spread  of  "red"  doctrines  and 
ultra-radicalism  is  exT^lained  by 
the  delicacy  of  the  situation  as 
affects  the  new  elements  of  dis- 
satisfaction. Not  all  men  are 
agreed  as  to  just  where  He  the 
boundary  lines  between  free 
thought,  deraocracy,  socialism, 
paternalism,  syndicalism,  the  sov- 
iet doctrine  and  outright  anarchy. 
Furthermore,  with  all  the  new 
laws  on  our  statute  books,  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  no  li- 
cense to  step  in  until  the  discus- 
sions pass  the  limits  of  freedom 
of  speech  and  freedom  of  the 
press  and  enter  the  sphere  of  se- 
dition. Always  there  is  the  con- 
sideration that  the  role  of  martyrs 
must  not  be  conferred  tipon  agi- 
tators who  covet  the  roles. 

In  prder  that  that  situation  may 
be  kept  well  in  hand  officials  are 
in -constant  touch  with  the  spread 
of  all  forms  of  super-radical 
propaganda,  especially  in  the 
foreign  colonies  in  the  large  cities. 
The  fact  that  such  movements 
are  in  many  instances  furthered 
by  enemy  aliens  for  their  own 
purposes  affords  one  expknation 
of  the  policy  of  the  Government 
to  allow  no  relaxation  of  its  su- 


pervision over  enemy  aliens  al- 
though fighting  has  ceased.  The 
circumstance  that  enemy  alien 
trouble-makers  can  be  continued 
in  internment  until  -the  formal 
proclamation  of  peace  has  been 
issued  is  the  best  guarantee  for 
reasonable  repression  of  suspi- 
cious agitation.  Official  opinion 
at  Washington  inclines  to  the  be- 
lief that  it  will  be  at  least  six  -or 
eight  months  before  the  Presidait 
will  formally  proclaim  that  peace 
has  come  and  if  the  proclamation 
is  deferred  until  the  Senate  has 
ratified  the  peace  treaties  it  may 
be  that  an  even  longer  interval 
will  ensue  in  which  the  spirit  of 
rampant  radicalism  can  subside. 

Meanwhile  the  GovemmMit  has 
been  taking  its  own  measures 
against  the  very  contingency  that 
now  looms.  It  is  perhaps  no 
harm  to  confess  now  that  the 
desire  to  provide  a  charm  against 
the ,  blandishments  of  the  Bolshe- 
vists and  all  similar  forms  of  un- 
rest and  thirst  for  communal  con- 
trol was  one  of  the  main  incen- 
tives which  has  prompted  all 
Federal  officials  to  work  so  hard 
to  roll  up  the  greatest  possible 
muster  of  Liberty  Bond  holders. 
It .  is  the  inspiration  in  no  small 
part  of  the  present  organized  ef- 
fort to  persuade  all  holders  to 
hajig  on  to  their  bonds.  It  is  one 
of  die  underlying  inducements  in 
favor  of  carrying  out  the  plan 
to  make  the  marketing  of  Savings 
Stamps  and  Thrift  Stamps  a  reg- 
ular and  permanent  Government 
activity.  The  theory  is  that  the 
more  creditors  Uncle  Sam  has  the 
less  likelihood  there  is  that  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation will  be  infected  by  the  germ 
from  Europe. 


Joins  Pratt  &  Lambert 

Charles  D.  Roberts  has  joined  the 
advertising  tlepartment  nf  Pratt  &  Lam- 
bert, Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  For  several 
years  he  has  been  manager  of  adver- 
tising service  for  the  J.  W.  Clement 
Company,   Buffalo  printer. 


Tfae  Woodman  &  Mahoii  AdvertisinR 
Service,  of  Seattle,  has  been  changed 
back  to  the  original  name  of  Woodman 
Advertising  Service,  E.  H.  Mahon  hav- 
ing withdrawn  to  engage  in  street  car 
advertising. 
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What  Do  You  Know  About 
the  Latin  -  American  Countries? 


You  know  the  Amazon  Is  the  greatest  river  in  the  world,  and  the 
Andes  the  longest  mountain  range  in  the  world,  and  that  tin 
comes  from  Bolivia;  you  know  a  whole  lot  about  tiie  building 
of  the  Panama  Canal.   Yes,  you  know  things  that  every  sdiool  boy 
knows. 

BUT  DO  YOU  KNOW  what  the  mines  and  oil  wells  of  Mexico 
are  producing;  what  the  United  Fruit  Company  is  doing  with  its 
Twenty-Million-Dollar  investment  in  Central  America  ? 

That  the  Banco  de  la  Nacion  Argentina  normally  carries  $400,000,000 
deposits ;  that  Colombia  has  practically  the  world's  monopoly  for  emer- 
alds, ^d,  next  to  Russia,  is  the  largest  producer  of  platinum ;  tiiat  the 
largest  iron  deposits  in  the  world  are  in  Brazil? 

That  it  never  rains  in  northern  Chile,  but  every  day  in  part,  of 
northern  Brazil;  that  there  used  to  be  a  city  of  over  a  million  inhabi- 
tants on  the  shore  of  Lake  Titicaca ;  that  Paraguay  has  a  language  of  its 
own ;  that  Rio  de  Janeiro  contains  the  second  most  costly  theatre  in 
the  world';  that  ocean  steamers  penetrate  Peru  from  the  East;  that 
the  fossil  remains  of  sea-fish  are  found  at  the  top  of  the  Andes;  that 
Paraguay  produces  lace  of  the  most  delicate  and  original  design ;  that 
three  river  falls  in  South  America  rival  Niagara? 

With  the  development  and  expansion  of  American  commerce  and 
the  certain  growth  of  American  political  and  social  influence,  isn't  it 
important  that  you  should  have  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  all  Pan 
American  countries  and  affairs? 

WHERE  TO  GET  THE  INFORMATION 

You  can  learn  all  about  these  things  and  s  thousand  other  things  relating  to  the 
Latin  American  countries  in 


A  JOURNAL  FOR  ALL  INTERESTED  IN  r  LATIN  AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 


the  popular,  illustrated  mag-azine  published  monthly  at  310  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York,  A  volume  of  twelve  numbers  of  this  magazine  contains  a  veritable  encyclo- 
paedia of  instructive  information  about  the  southern  half  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere—worth more  by  fan  than  any  book  or  set  of  books  covering  this  field.  Our 
book  department,  by  the  way,  will  supply  you  with  any  work  published  treating  of 
E.atin  America.    Ask  for  cataJogue, 

Annual  Subscription 

$2.50  in  United  States,  Mexico,  Panama,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines, 
In  al!  other  countries,  $3.00. 

Readers  of  "Printers'  Ink"  who  send  us  their  subscription  before  February  1st 
will  receive  two  back-numbers  of  THE  SOUTH  AMERICAN  free  of  cost. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Inc. 

310  LEXINGTON  AVE.  Established  1913  NEW  YORK 


EL  HOETE  AMEEICANO,  our  monthly  magazine  in  Spanish,  is  the  most  popular 

p«Tio4ieftl  99^t  t9  tlie  Latin  Americftn  couotries, 
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Does  Your 
Trademark 
Have  to  Be 
Registered 
in  the  U.  S. 


before  it  can  be  regis- 
tered in  some  foreign 
country  where  you  want 
your  good  wil!  protected? 
This  question  and  many 
others  are  answered  in  a 
compact,  concrete  and 
authoritative  way  in 
MIDA'S  FOREIGN 
CHART.  If  you  are  in- 
terested in  Foreign  trade 
you  need  this  Chart  It 
is  FREE. 


Mida's  Trademark  Bureau 

Established  1889 
Band-UcHall7  Building 
GHICAOO  ■ 


I  have  been 
ART  EDITOR 

of  the 

Ladies'  Home  Journal 
Delineator 
Harper's  Bazar. 

I  am  looking  for  a 
POSITION. 


W.  MARTIN  JOHNSON 
2  Rector  Street,  New  York 
Room  1700 

Telephone,    Rector  7tt0 


What  Shall  Be 
Done  With  Unused  Gov- 
ernment Supplies? 

War  Salvage  Commission  Proposed 
to  Determine  the  Answer  to  this 
Vexed  Question  —  Manuf  acturera 
Fearful  Over  Prospect  of  Com- 
peting with  Government  in  Sale 
of  Goods. 


ONE  of  the  latest  plans  for 
restoring  the  peace  status 
contemplates  the  appointment  by 
the  President  of  a  commission  to 
be  known  as  the  War  Salvage 
Commission.  Seven  members 
would  qualify  at  a  salary  of  $10,- 
000  per  year  each.  The  proposal 
was  hatched  in  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  when  the  first  de- 
ficiency Appropriation  Bill  for  the 
fiscal  year  1919  was  drawn  up.  It 
went  out  on  a  point  of  order  when 
the  measure  was  taken  up  in  the 
House,  but  advocates  of  the  plan 
cling  to  the  hope  that  it  will  be 
restored  in  the  Senate.  Obviously 
there  is  in  this  proposal  a  dupli- 
cation of  the  aims  sought  in  the 
measures  already  introduced  in 
the  upper  house  of  Congress  by 
Senators  Weeks  and  Overman, 
mention  of  which  has  already 
been  made  in  Printers'  Ink. 

For  advertisers,  this  War  Sal- 
vage Commission  idea  may  h^ve 
especial  interest  because  it  con- 
centrates on  a  phase  of  the  after- 
the-war  programme  for  which 
only  incidental  provision  has  been 
made  in  the  other  plans — the  sys- 
tematic disposition  of  the  immense 
amount  of  property  remaining  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government.  As 
set  fortti  in  the  authorization  of- 
fered in  the  House,  the  War  Sal- 
vage Commission  would  be  called 
upon  "to  make  a  survey  and  study 
of  all  properties  belonging  to  the 
United  States  and  particularly 
those  acquired  during  the  present 
war  and  to  recommend  to  Con- 
gress what  use  or  di  sposition 
should  be  made  of  same." 

Any  person  who  gets  a  peep  at 
the  correspondence  coming  to 
Washington  from  advertisers  in 
all  lines  located  in  all  parts  of 
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the  country  finds  the  most  con- 
vincing evidence  of  the  interest 
and  uneasiness  of  manufacturers 
as  to  what  disposition  is  to  be 
made  of  the  vast  quantities  of 
goods  that  Uncle  Sam  has  pur- 
chased for  war  purpose  but  not 
all  of  which  may,  be  required  for 
military  consumption.  Some  busi- 
ness men  state  frankly  that  they 
do  not  wish  to  plan  elaborate  ad- 
vertising plans  for  the  period  di- 
rectly following  the  war  if  there 
is  any  risk  that  their  markets 
will  be  in  any  degree  demoralized 
by  the  dumping  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  considerable  quantities 
of  articles  that  would  suffice  to 
meet  a  certain  portion  of  demand 
even  though  offered  as  "used, 
"second-hand"  or  "rebuilt'  wares. 
The  situation  would,  of  course, 
require  all  the  more  careful  han- 
dling if  the  commercial  market 
were  to  receive  quantities  of  new 
goods  from  the  Governm'tnt.  ■  _ 

A  concrete  case  -is  afforded  m 
the  motor  truck  field.  If  plans 
are  carried  out,  the  close  of  the 
year  1919  will  see  more  than  200,- 
000  motor  trucks  in  the  service  of 
the  Government.  Truck  manufac- 
turers and  agents  have  commenced 
to  ask  anxiously  whether  there  is 
likelihood  that  any  considerable 
portion  of  these  trucks  would,  in 
the  event  of  a  precipitate  peace, 
be  turned  on  the  market  to  meet 
civUian  demand. 

Manufacturers  are  only  par- 
tially reassured,  too,  by  the  ex- 
planation that  wear  and  tear  is 
so  excessive  in  the  military  service 
that  few  of  the  articles  from  the 
front  will  be  capable  of  further 
service.  There  is  a  120  per  cent 
per  annum  depreciation  on  wagons 
in  France  as  compared  with  only 
a  50  per  cent  depreciation  on  army 
wagons  in  the  United  States. 

An  interesting  advertising  ques- 
tion that  will  arise  after  the  war, 
both  in  connection  with  private 
operations  and  the  disposition  of 
goods  manufactured  to  Govern- 
ment order,  will  have  to  do  with 
the  permissibility  of  the  use  in 
copy  of  reference  to  the  fact  that 
proffered  articles  have  been 
originally  made  for  the  Govern- 
ment. 


WANTED 

by  January  Isty  1919 

A  nevFspaper  in  a  city  of  half 
a  million  inhabitants  .with  a 
morning  circulation  of  over 
70,000  and  a  Sunday  issue  of 
90,000  is  in  need  of  a  capable 
advertisement  writer  to  take 
charge  of  its  Copy  and  Service 
Department  by  January  1st, 
1919.  An  applicant's  qualifi- 
cations must  be : — one  who  has 
had  experience  on  other,  news- 
papers or  has  been  second  in 
charge  and  is  anxious  to  ad- 
vance:— a  man  who  can  plan 
advertising  copy  for  campaigns 
and  give  it  to  the  solicitors  to 
sell  to  prospective  advertisers.  - 

We  want  a  man  who  is  en- 
thusiastic and  if  nece^ity  re- 
quires, he  will  see  prospective 
advertisers  and  sell  copy  to 
them.  The  applicant  must  be 
one  of  the  best  in  his  line  and  if 
he  proves  it,  he  will  have  one 
of  the  best  positions  offered  to 
him. 

When  answering  this  adver- 
tisement, state  age,  where  em- 
ployed and  salary  desired.  All 

correspondence  will  be  treated 
confidentially.  Address  "T. 
W.,"  Box  237,  care  Printers' 
Ink. 
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Hefii'lerHl  U.  S.  Faletit  ogicr 
A    JOURNAL  FOR  ADVERTISERS 
Fmmded  I8S8  h  Georgre  P.  Rowell 
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Ofpicb  ;  185  Madison  Avbnub,  New  York 
City,  Telephone  1346-7-8-9  Muriar  Hill- 
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New  Light  Chairman  W.  B. 
««  n^^inaia  Colvcr,  of  the 
on  Colgate    p^^^^^j  HT^^^t 

Case  Commission,  i  n 
addressing  the  American  Specialty 
Manufacturers'  Association  last 
week  gave  out  important  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  recent  Colgate 
price  maintenance  decision.  What 
he  said  will  chill  somewhat  the 
exultation  of  those  manufacturers 
who  had  hoped  that  the  favor- 
able ruling  of  the  court  in  this 
matter  opened  up  a  legally  ap- 
proved method  of  upholding  re- 
sale prices. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  heen  making  a  deep  study  of 
the  Colgate  case.  Governor  Fort, 
in  reducing  the  conclusions  of  the 
Commission  to  writing,  states  that 


in  his  opinion  the  Colgate  decision 
does  not  affect  the  status  of  price 
maintenance  under  the  Clayton 
law  or  the  act  creating  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

The  charge  broi^t  by  the  At- 
torney General  against  Colgate 
&  Company  was  a  criminal  one 
and  was  directed  under  the  Sher- 
man law.  The  ruling  of  Judge 
Waddill  clearly  decides  that  a 
manufacturer  incurs  no  criminal 
liability  in  refusing  to  sell  the 
price  cutter.  In  other  words  he 
does  not  violate  the  Sherman  Act. 
According  to  Mr.  Fort,  however, 
the  civil  liability  of  such  a  manu- 
facturer under  the  Qayton  meas- 
ure was  not  considered  in  the 
Colgate  case. 

It  would  therefore  appear  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in 
conforming  to  the  enactments  of 
the  law  creating  it  and  also  to  sec- 
tions of  the  Clayton  act,  will  con- 
tinue to  regard  as  unfair  any  re- 
strictions placed  on  the  resale  price 
.  of  goods,  until,  at  least,  this  phase 
of  the  subject  is  thrashed  out  in 
the  courts. 

The  Trade  Commission,  how- 
ever, is  not  prejudiced  in  the  mat- 
ter. Mr.  Colver  says  there  is 
nothing  for  the  body  to  do  but  to 
follow  its  plain  duty  as  expressed 
in  the  law.  He  declares  that  if  a 
law  is  not  good  the  best  way  to 
assure  its  repeal  is  to  enforce  it. 
If  legislation  is  needed,  he  con- 
tends the  quickest  way  to  get  it  is 
to  enforce  existing  laws  so  strictly 
that  their  unfairness  and  the  hard- 
ship they  are  causing  will  be  plain- 
ly exposed.  Mr.  Colver  further 
states  "that  the  Commission  is  de- 
sirous of  being  helpful  in  any 
movement  looking  to  a  final  leg- 
islative decision  of  this  whole 
vexed  question." 

In  a  word.  Commissioner  Col- 
ver's  address  indicates,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  further  developments,  that 
to  find  relief  from  price-cutting 
piracy,  manufacturers  once  more 
must  look  to  the  enactment  of  new 
legislation  or  to  court  approval  of 
the  Colgate  plan  from  the  civil  side 
or  to  its  winning  final  judicial  ap- 
proval of  some  other  plan,  such  as 
the  IngersoU  method  of  selling  the 
product  and  licensW  the  good  will. 

Hosled  by  Vj  oogle 
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"  Wanted — ■    The  resignation 
One  Secretary  Mc- 

„  Adoo,  accom- 

Saperman  panied  almost  si- 
multaneousfy,  as  it  was,  by  llie 
formal  action  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Owners  of  Railroad 
Securities  to  secure  the  return  of 
their  property  to  private  control, 
has  brought  into  the  limelight 
some  interesting  questions,  not  the 
least  of  which  is :  how  big  must 
a  job  get  before  it  is  too  much 
for  one  man  to  handle? 

Whether  or  not  the  Providence 
Journal  is  right  in  saying  that  Mr. 
McAdoo's  resignation  was  due  to 
his  opposition  to  the  administra- 
tion policy  of  continued  Govern- 
ment operation  of  public  utilities 
in  time  of  peace,  his  own  state- 
ment that  he  is  tired  out  is  un- 
doubtedly correct.  For  some 
months  past,  Mr.  McAdoo  has  un- 
questionably been  the  heaviest- 
burdened  business  executive  in 
the  United  States,  which  is  to 
say,  in  the  world.  The  marvel 
has  been  that  he  should  have  ac- 
complished as  much  as  he  ap- 
parently has,  and  along  such  mul- 
tifarious lines. 

The  single  task  of  being  Rail- 
road Administrator  is  of  ap- 
palling scope.  The  United  States 
is  operating  231,000  miles  of  rail- 
roads, which  employ  normally 
close  to  two  million  men  ;  and  this 
is  saying  nothing  of  the  super- 
vision of  thousands  of  miles  of 
canals,  or  the  heavy  tonnage  in 
coastwise  navigation.  If  the  Rail- 
road Administrator  is  a  real  ex- 
ecutive, and  not  a  figurehead,  his 
task  is  appallingly  large. 

In  fact,  there  are  not  lacking 
those  who  believe  that  it  is  im- 
possibly large,  E.  P.  Ripley,  for- 
mer president  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  and  noted  as 
one  of  the  ablest  experts  on  rail- 
road operation  in  the  country,  de- 
clared in  a  recent  statement  in 
Railway  Age  that  "No  one  man 
or  body  of  men  can  successfully 
operate  so  large  a  system,  even 
with  the  best  of  assistants.  That 
is  not  intended,"  he  adds,  "as  a 
criticism  on  the  director-general, 
whose  iirst  object  is  to  win  the 
war,  and  who  is  directing  his 
energies  to  that  end,  and  who  is 


doing  to  the  public  what  it  would 
not  submit  to  for  a  moment  un- 
der other  conditions.  It  is  a  com- 
mon saying  that  10,000  to  12,000 
miles  is  the  limit  over  which  one 
man  can  project  his  personality 
or  influence  as  manager.  Per- 
sonally, I  should  be  inclined  to 
increase  this  slightly,  especially  on 
lines  of  light  traffic,  but  -there  cer- 
tainly is  a  limit  beyond  which  it 
is  unsafe  to  go." 

Mr.  Ripley  is  therefore  opposed 
to  continued  Government  opera- 
tion, favoring  a  return  to  "a 
healthy  rivalry  as  to  the  accom- 
modations and  facilities  offered 
the  public,"  There  should  not  be 
however,  "such  wild  and  unregu- 
lated competition  as  heretofore 
existed,"  He  suggests  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  creating  such  a  con- 
dition as  being  three : 

1.  Obliteration  of  State  lines  as 
regards  all  transportation  mat- 
ters. 

2.  Repeal  of  some  of  the  na- 
tional laws  which  are  oppres- 
sive. 

3.  Enabling  the  nation  to  guar- 
antee the  credit  and  participate  in 
the  profits  of  the  roads  (rehabili- 
tating those  whose  credit  has  been 
destroyed  largely  by  the  nation's 
own  acts)  and  receiving  in  re- 
turn representation  on  the  vari- 
ous boards  of  directors, 

Mr,  Ripley  therefore  endorses 
the  pla'n  suggested  by  F.  J, 
Lisman,  who  suggests  a  possible 
fifteen  corporations  dividing  the 
country  into  groups,  for  operation 
under  somewhat  the  conditions 
Mr.  Ripley  has  laid  down.  And 
the  latter  urges  that  it  is  "not 
too  early  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  consider  the  question  and  per- 
haps to  draw  an  enabling  act."  It 
is  interesting  to  compare  this 
view  with  that  of  the  National 
Association  of  Owners  of  Rail- 
road Securities,  which  suggests 
the  immediate  necessity  for  study- 
ing "comprehensive  plans  for 
strict  Government  regulation, 
which  shall  include  supervision 
of  security  issues,"  and  says  that., 
"plans  (for  the  return  of  .the  rail- 
roads to  their  owners)  must  give 
equal  protection  to  the  '  shippers, 
to  labor,  and  to  the  owners  of 
railroad  securities.!^^  i 
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Advertising   A  certain  manu- 
tothe        facturing  con- 

„      ,  cern  announces 

Employee  that  it  wants  an 
advertising  manager  who  is  80  per 
cent  proficient  in  the  matter  of 
internal  publicity  and  20  per  cent 
good  when  it  comes  to  selling  the 
firm's  proposition  to  customers. 
It  thinks  it  can  sell  more  goods 
to  its  customers  if  it  reaches  lliem 
through  its  employees. 

This  may  be  placing  rather  a 
liberal  construction  on  the  thing, 
but  certain  it  is  that  big  concerns 
all  over  the  country  are  recogniz- 
ing as  never  before  the  value  of 
spending  some  effort  and  a  little 
money  if  need  be  to  make  sure 
that  the  employee  is  in  line  with 
what  they  are  trying  to  do.  They 
are  seeing  this  employee  matter' 
in  such  an  important  light  that 
they  go  on  down  the  line  and  try 
to  sell  their  products  also  to  the 
employees  of  their  customers. 

A  butterine  manufacturer  in  the 
West  wanted  to  put  his  product 
in  the  lead.  He  advertised  liber- 
ally and  packed  the  butterine  in 
attractive  containers.  He  tried  to 
make  it  the  best  butterine  on  the 
market.  The  results  were  good, 
but  not  what  he  expected.  An  an- 
alysis showed  him  that  the  trouble 
lay  in  the  grocery-store  clerks. 
They  had  no  particular  interest  in 
butterine  and  would  as  soon  sell 
one  brand  as  another.  The  man- 
ufacturer sent  out  his  best  sales- 
men to  sell  the  clerks  on  the  idea 
that  this  was  the  best  butterine  on 
the  market.    Sales  improved. 

An  advertising  manager  had  to 
fight  hard  every  year  to  get  across 
the  house  -  organ  appropriation. 
The  merchandise  men  in  the  con- 
cern, lacking  in  the  advertising 
vision,  could  not  see  the  house- 
organ  because  it  did  not  bring  in 
actual  visible  returns  that  could 
be  computed  in  dollars  and  cents. 
The  argument  that  won  every 
time  was  that  the  house-organ, 
though  addressed  exclusively  to 
customers,  could  more  than  pay 
.for  itself  through  its  eSectiveness 
in  making  the  employees  acquaint- 
ed with  the  aims,  policies  and  prac- 
tices  of  the  house.  Presented  in 
this  way  the  matter  was  more  attrac- 


tive to  the  employees,  than  if  ad- 
dressed direct  to  them.  The  same 
idea  is  behind  the  factory  lunch- 
room and  other  welfare  enterprises. 

The  American  employee  is  in- 
clined to  be  uppish  and  independ- 
ent. He  hasn't  any  too  much  re- 
spect for  the  man  who  hires  him. 
li  he  were  at  the  head  of  the 
business  he  certainly  would  not  do 
things  as  they  are  being  done 
now  and  so  on  and  so  on. 

The  handling  of  him  presents 
a  real  problem.  The  most  pro- 
gressive ideas  along  this  line  as 
they  are  being  worked  out  to-day 
are  that  it  pays  to  regard  it  as  the 
firm's  advertising  task  to  sei!  the 
employee  as  well  as  the  customer. 

The  manager  of  a  chain  of  Chi- 
cago drug  stores  says  he  always 
has  his  employees  in  mind  when 
he  puts  out  a  printed  advertise- 
ment In  public  print  he  assures 
his  customers  that  his  clerks  are 
courteous,  efficient  and  willing  to 
serve.  The  advertisements  then 
are  prominently  displayed  in  the 
stores.  The  clerks  respond  in  a 
satisfactory  way. 

If  a  manufacturer's  employees 
do  not  believe  in  his  product  or 
his  methods  there  is  something 
radically  wrong  with  his  advertis- 
ing (or  him). 


Advertising  Man  Cited  for 
Gallantry 

First  Lieutenant  William  Duckstein, 
New  York  advertising  man,  has  been 
cited  for  gallantry  in  action.  He  for- 
merly served  on  the  staiFs  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Telegraph,  Inquirer  and  North 
American,  and  on  Washington  papers. 
Later  he  was  associated  witii  A.  McKim, 
Ltd.,  Toronto,  and  was  then  with  the 
Picard  Company,  New  York.  He  joined 
the  Advertising  Men's  Training  Asso- 
ciation which  met  in  the  7Ist  Regiment 
Armory,  and  afterwards  trained  under 
the  American  and  French  forces  as  an 
observer  with  the  air  forces. 

From  the  fact  that  he  was  cited  as 
a  pilot  while  officially  an  observer,  pre- 
sumably he  went  out  alone  in  a  dual 
capacity  of  pilot  and  observer — a  par- 
ticularly hazardous  undeit^kins- 


Dewar  Made  Advertising  Man- 
ager of  Welch  Grape  Juice 

A.  L.  Dewar,  for  sevcfal  rears  con- 
nected with  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Welch  Grape  Juice  Co.,  West- 
field,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  ad- 
vertisinff  manager  of  the  company. 
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Covering  the  World  for 
The  Red  Cross  Magazine 

To  interpret  the  peoples  of  a  made-over  world,  their 
problems  and  their  needs,  to  the  people  of  America. 
The  Editors  of  THE  RED  CROSS  MAGAZINE  have 
arranged  an  extensive  editorial  program  for  S919,  of 
which  the  following  is  parts — 

WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE  goes  to  Europe  to  write  of  post- 
war conditions. 

IDA  M.  TARBELL  will  report  the  Peace  Conference,  and 
will  write  of  the  women  of  Europe. 

IDA  A.  R.  WYHE,  English  novelist,  author  of  "Toward 
Morning,"  will  go  into  Germany  as  soon  as  the  way  is 
open,  to  write  of  German  women, 

EDWARD  HUNGERFORD  go^  to  France  to  write  of  the 
commercial  reconstruction  of  Europe. 

CHARLES  J.  ROSEBAULT,  formerly  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  will  go  into  the  Central  Empires  and  Poland  to 
cover  commercial  and  general  conditions. 

WILLIAM  G.  SHEPPARD,  formerly  Foreign  Correspond- 
ent of  the  United  Press,  will  go  to  Europe  and  write 
a  number  of  articles  on  after-the-war  conditions 
abroad. 

ROGER  LEWIS,  formerly  of  the  Associated  Press  in 
Russia*  is  now  in  Archangel,  and  will  cover  Russia 
and  its  people. 

L.  D.  KORNFIELD,  formerly  of  the  New  York  Times, 
goes  into  Siberia,  via  Vladivostok,  to  tell  of  the  people 
of  Northern  Asia. 

MELVILLE  CHATER,  now  in  Constantinople,  will  cover 
Tui;key  and  the  Balkans. 

REGINALD  T.  TOWNSEND  and  FRANCIS  R.  BELLAMY 
of  our  Editorial  Staff  will  have  general  direction  of 
the  Continental  work  from  our  Paris  office. 

RALPH  GRAVES,  formerly  Sunday  Editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  is  now  in  charge  of  our  work  at  National 
Headquarters  in  Washington. 

A.  EUGENE  BOLLES 
Advertising  Manager 
120  Weat  32d  Street 
New  York  Citr 

COLE  &  FREER  C-  A.  CHRISTENSEN  E.  K.  HOAK 

Peoples  Ga«  Building:        23^  Old  South  Bids.        Van  Nuys  Building 
Chicago,  111.  Boston,  Mass.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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The     Little  Schoolmaster's 
Classroom 

'TpHE  boss  and  the  advertising  on  advertising,  perhaps  we  shall 

manager  of  a  mail-order  house  have  to  resort  to  the  ingenious 

were  discussing  the  mailing  of  a  advertising  methods  employed  by 

little  illustrated  booklet  of  special  the  Boston  Gazette,  described  as 

offerings.  follows : 

The   advertising   manager   in-  "While  the  papers  of  the  other 

sisted  that  the  booklet  should  be  States  are  crowded  with  adver- 

mailed  in  a  sealed  envelope  under  tisements  (free  of  duty),  those  of 

a  two-cent  stamp  (this  was  just  this   State   are   almost  destitute 

prior  to  the  coming  of  the  three-  thereof;  which  justly  occasions 

cent  letter  rate)  ;  the  boss  ai^ed  the  oppressed  printers  of  those 

that  it  would  bring  in  just  as  shackled  presses  to  make  their 

many  orders  if  sent  out  in  a  separate  complaints,  as  many  do, 

penny-saver  envelope  under  one-  owing  to  their  being  prohibited 

cent  postage.  advertising  in  their  own  papers, 

Neither    could    convince    the  their  own  books  and  stationery 

other.    Finally  the  boss  proposed  without  incurring  a  penalty  there- 

that  they  pick  out  SOO  names  from  for.     We,  for  the  same  reason 

the  list  and  send  250  of  the  book-  that  our  brother  typographers  use, 

lets  as  sealed,  first-class  mail  and  forbear   publishing   that  Bibles, 

250  in  the  penny-saver  envelopes,  Testaments,  Spelling-Books,  Pn- 

and  then  look  up  the  result  in  mers.  Almanacs,  etc.,  besides  Sta- 

six  months.    This  they  did.  tionery  and  all  kinds  of  Blanks, 

The  result  was  as  follows :  may  be  had  at  No.  42,  Cornhill. 

_             r-     t        1   Tj    "The  duty  on  advertisements 

Totirj^mZ\f:rlTs^]l^°^^^  also  prevents  our  publishing  that 

Orders  under  $1.00   8  we  have  lately  reprinted  an  ex- 
Orders  between  $1.00  and  $S.OO  ....II  cellent  moral  Discourse,  entitled: 

TouTlmount  of  orders'.', ".".■,".",'.V.$53'39  The  Shortness  and  AfHications  of 

Average  order                           $2.43  Human  Life,  illustrated,   for  the 

First  Class  Mail~2c  Postage  price  of  Said  book  being  but  eight 

Ordts^unde;  ^.o^'''^\\\V::^V::'l  P^^ce,  it  win  take  away  the  profits 

Orders  between  $1.00  and  $5.00  13  of  too  many;  and  perhaps  encour- 

Ordei-a  over  $5.00                         4  age  Government  to  continue  this 

Total  amount  of  orders  $55.75  iM,,.*i,c«  " 

Average  order   $2.23  "^""nen.         ^    ,  # 

The  difference  in  total  amount  Some  time  ago  the  School- 
of  orders  between  the  two  mail-  master  talked  with  an  advertis- 
ings was  just  $2.36,  in  favor  of  ing  manager  who  had  worked  out 
the  two-cent  stamp;  the  difference  a  rather  different  method  of  tak- 
in  postage  was  $2.50,  in.  favor  of  ing  care  of  the  carbon  copies  of 
the  one-cent  stamp.  the  copy  for  his  firm's  advertise- 

The  advertising  manager  and  ments.     Instead   of   filing  these 

the  boss  never  have  been  able  to  carbons  he  had  some  yellow  paper 

agree  as  to  who  wonl  (regular  8J/^  x  11  sheets)  punched 

*   *  *  ■  to  go  into  a  three-ring  loose-leaf 

Members  of  the  Qass  whd  think  binder.  All  carbons  of  advertis- 
the  idea  of  taxii^  advertising,  so  ing  copy  are  made  on  this  paper 
loosely  talked  of  by  legislators,  is  and  the  carbon  copy  is  automatic- 
new  should  browse  through  Fred-  ally  inserted  in  the  appropriate 
eric  Hudson's  History  of  Journal-  ring  binder  by  the  stenographer. 
ism,  as  did  the  Schoolmaster  the  When  subsequent  corrections  are 
other  afternoon,  and  read-  the  ac-  made  the  typist  removes  the  pre- 
count  of  the  Massachusetts  tax  vious  carbon  from  the  binder  and 
on  advertising  back  in  1785.  If  inserts  the  revised  copy.  Sepa- 
the  legislators  ever,  do  .put  a  .tax  rate .  binders  are  maintained  for 
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"  Electrotypes— Quick  ? 


Then  it's  "Rapid  Service"  you  want.  We 
can  fill  your  Electrotype  orders.  Promptly — 
Elfficiently — whether  you  are  located  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  or  the  Pacific  Coast. 

We  make  all  kinds  of  Advertising  Plates  and 
Trade  Cuts,  including  Stereotypes  and  Mats, 
Electros  by  the  wax  or  Dr.  Albert  Lead  Mold 
Process.  Sole  owners  U.  S.  Letters  Patent 
on  Aluminotype. 

The  Rapid  Electrotype  Company 

W.  H.  KAUFMANN,  President  and  General  Manager 

Largest  Makers  and  IKstributors  of  Advertini^  Plates  in  the  World 

New  York  CINCINNATI  Chicago 

REFERENCES:— Any  fire  natbiMl  advertuai  you  may  tfunk  t£.    II  you  ask  them, 
you  wiU  find  that  aeveral  ef  than  already  know  what  Rapid's  Servico  meant. 


Consumption -Cure  Advertisements  Wantec 

The  "consumption  curists" — the  most  heartless,  contemptible  and  bare-faced  fakirs 
that  ever  disgraced  advertising  pages— are  again  creeping  out  of  their  holes  and, 
with  the  readj-  aid  of  some  publishers,  are  taking  money  £rpm  the  pitiable  but 
always  hopeful  victims  of  the  Great  White  Plague. 

I  want  to  make  a  complete  collection  of  this  particular  class  of  iniquitous  adver- 
tisements for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  enlightening  exhibit  around  among  decent 
advertisers.  Help  me  by  sending  every  nostrum  advertisement  that  you  see  promis- 
ing directly  or  indirectly  a  cure,  or  a  substantial  relief,  for  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs. 
Be  sure  to  send  the  complete  page  of  the  publication,  showing  the  title  and  the  date, 
so  that  the  publishers  who  assist  in  the  fleecing  of  consumptives  may  share  properly 
in  iho  publidty.   B.  Boland  Hall,  College  Hill,  Easton,  Fa> 

Population  65,000   Trading  Centre  for  100,000 

Brockton,  Massachusetts.   The  Great  Shoe  City  filled  with  workers  and 
winners.  A  Dry  Town  doing  Bij  Business.  Established  1880, 

16,000  Daily       %  /m5s«Ba«i^ 

Flat  Commerdial  rata  50  cts.  per  inch  — '  ^.W|^§M_3l 

Afternoon  Papert  Sells  for  2  cents  ''X— .--y**'^  Xv'^!^-''''^ 

Carries  ■  page  of  want  advertisements.  ^^T"^^^  ^ 
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jfJK  copy  men  fe' 
Sjj  advertisind 
»C<  manafiertt^ 

HowetCbts 

'T  vrHl  interest  you 
write  fta"  proems  -ridht  now! 
303  Fiftb  Aramie  /  Hew  'Vbrk* 


PRINTERS 
that  are  RELIABLE 


Foreign  Language 
Work  Our  Specialty 

Tnie  and  Accurate  Translatioiu 


National  Printii^  &  PuUisbii^  Co. 

21M  BIm  Island  ATemu,  CUca|«,  III. 


A  Copy  Writer 

-  -  an  Art  Director 

-  -  a  Production  Mgr. 

SeeKs  It  new  connection  with  an  Agency 
of  hiRh  ideals — or  Substantial  Manu- 
facturer— where  he  can  be  it  utilize 
the  unusual  training  acquired  in  10 
years  at  AdvertislEig  work.  7  years 
ivith  present  agency.  An  exceptional 
understanding  of  the  "tools"  of  the 
trade;  Printlne,  Art,  Kngraving.  Age 
28,  married.  Minimum  salary  13000. 
E>:perience,  Reference.  5aim)le8  to 
those  interested.  "C.  W.."  Boi  236, 
Printers'  Ink. 


r"  I 


trade  copy,  women's  copy,  general 
copy,  newsp^er  copy,  etc.  There 
are  binders  also  for  write-ups 
and  for  trade  literature  and  book- 
let copy.  For  compactness,  both 
sides  of  the  sheet  are  used  in 
making  the  carbon  copy,  though 
the  original  is  written  on  only 
one  side  of  the  sheet. 

The  advertising  manager  in- 
formed the  Schoolmaster  that  this 
loose-leaf  binder  idea  had  made 
it  much  easier  to  keep  copy  from 
getting  lost  or  mislaid;  that  it 
kept  the  carbons  in  better  shape; 
and  that  it  was  much  more  satis- 
factory to  keep  it  in  book  form 
instead  of  having  to  leaf  through 
a  bunch  of  loose  papers  in  a  filing 
folder.  It  also  makes  for  easy 
reference,  and  by  having  the  old 
copy  taken  out  as  fast  as  revised 
carbons  are  finished  it  keeps  the 
copy  file  right  up  to  the  minute 
and  eliminates  clutter  and  con- 
fusion. Another  good  feature  is 
that  every  member  of  the  depart- 
ment knows  just  where  to  find 
the  copy,  and  there  is  no  danger 
of  anyone  getting  anything  but 
the  latest  revision. 

The  Schoolmaster  was  so  favor- 
ably impressed  with  the  idea  that 
he  recently  adopted  the  plan  for 
his  own  office,  and  it  is  working 
out  most  satisfactorily.  He  won- 
ders why  he  didn't  think  of  it 
years  ago! 

*   *  * 

"Which  of  these  two  teaspoons 
shall  we  use  in  our  fall  magazine 
advertisements?"  asked  the  new 

assistant  of  a  mail-order  adver- 
tising manager  the  other  day. 

"Which  would  you  say?"  asked 
the  advertising  manager. 

The  assistant  inspected  the 
spoons  carefully.  The  price  was 
the  same,  and  the  patterns,  while 
different  in  detail,  were  rather 
similar  in  their  main  character- 
istics. "Well,  it's  a  toss-up,  but 
I'd  say  this  one." 

"Yes,  that  would  be  my  choice, 
too,"  agreed  the  manager. 

"All  right,"  said  the  assistant, 
starting  back  to  his  office.  "I'll 
have  the  cut  made  right  away." 

"Hold  on,"  called  his  chief. 
"I  said  that  spoon  would  be  my 
choice.    But  we're  not  advertis- 
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ing  to  me — or  to  you;  we're  ad- 
vertising to  women.  We  don't 
spend  our  money  in  advertising 
on  opinions  in  this  business.  I 
want  you  to  take  these  two  spoons 
to  every  woman  and  girl  in  our 
office  and  get  them  to  express 
their  preference.  Then  we'll  fenozo 
which  spoon  to  run." 

Twenty  minutes  later  the  as- 
sistant returned.  "Well,  I'll  be 
darned,"  he  declared,  as  he  placed 
a  slip  of  paper  on  his  chief's 
desk.  The  vote  stood  14  to  8  in 
favor  of  the  spoon  the  two  men 
had  .not  chosen.  The  chief  grin- 
ned. "You'll  be  'darned'  a  good 
many  times  before  you  get  through 
with  the  mail-order  business,"  he 
said,  "hut  in  the  end  you'll  be  a 
darn  good  advertising  man  be- 
cause of  itl" 


Henry  Ford  a  Newspaper' Pub- 
lisher 

-Henry  Ford  has  purchased  the  Dear- 
born, Mich.,  Independent,  and  will  pub- 
lish it  as  a  national  weekly,  the  first 
baue  to  appear  January  2,  1919. 

"I  am  very  much  interested  in  the 
Suture,  not  only  o£  my  o^n  country  but 
of  the  whole  world,"  said  Mr.  Ford  last 
week.  "And  I  have  definite  ideas  and 
ideals  that  I  believe  are  practical  for 
the  good  of  all  and  intend  giving  them 
to  the  public  without  having  them  gar- 
bled, distorted  or  misrepresented. 

"I  intend  also  getting  out  a  paper 
that  will  be  o£  interest  to  the  whole 
family. 

"It  is  my  intention  to  give  the  paper 
a  great  deal  of  my  personal  time.  It 
will  not  be  local  in  any  way,  but  na- 
tional in  scope." 

Mr.  Ford  has  announced  that  in  the 
future  his  son,  Edsel,  will  take  his  place 
as  active  manager  of  the  Ford  automo- 
bile phint. 

BOURGES  SERVICE 

SUPERVJSION  OF 

ENGRAVING- AND  PRINTING 

FlAnRON  BUILDING   NEW  YORK  QTY 


DAI- 

sae 


(D 


NIGHT 
AUDOBON 
K60-3IZ0 


PersoTUzl  and  Ema^ency  Service 
not  limited  to  ike  irregular  capacity 

one  plant  bui  eiyoyiT^  me  co" 
Operation  of  mamj. 


DOMESTIC 

ENGINEERING 

A  weekly  publication  read  by  the  progreisive 

Plnmbing  and  Heating  Contractors 

Uvat  in  the  field.  Member  A.  B,  C 

OLD  COLONY  BUILDING,  CHICAGO. 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE.  200  F IFTH  AVE. 


CLASS 

Tor  clasa,  trade  &  techaical  adTertisera 

E^very  Igsue  contaiDS  a  dl  recto  it  of  repMHn- 

tatlve  class,  trade  and  technical  papm,  with 
rates,  [ype-page  sizes  and  closing  dates- 
Subscription  PrIcQ  J1  3  Year 
117  South  Dearborn  St.,  CMcago 
Bamfle  Covs  on  RetmBtt 

Business  Books 

The  November  issue  of  "The 
Title  Page,"  our  monthly 
bulletin,  describes  over  a 
hundred  up  -  to  -  the  -  minute 
books  for  BUSY  EXECU- 
TIVES. May  we  send  you 
a  copy? 

DOWNTOWN  BOOK  SHOP 

119  South  Fourth  Street 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


news  or  iiiformatton  Is  mis- 
leading, H  n  d  dlsquietrng. 
Our  iiifurmation  abuup,  uii> 
Latin  American  field  Is  nii- 
L-ect  and  true.     We  hiKiwi 

THE  BEERS  «Dy.  AG!  NCY 

Havana  and  Nuiv  Ycik,  Esi.  1906 
A  Real  Lnti,,  Aiiicfican  Service 


1]  SOLO 
FOR 
CASH 


PREMIUM  JOBS 

ALL  CLEAN  AND  SALABLE  MERCHAN- 
DISE. QUANTITY  BUYERS  SHOULD  IN. 
VESTIGATE.  LOTS  CHAN6E  DAILY. 
POSSIBLY  YOU  HAVE  A  LOT  TO  "CLEAN 

OUT"? 

E.  W.  FRENCH  CO..  I  BEEKUAN  STREET, 
Cor.  Park  Rmr,  N.  Y. 

Advertfsins  Merehandise  Headqoarters 


H.  Waltm  HEIEGSTRA  Ina — MEBCHANDISENG — £5  B.   Jackson  Bouleraid.  Chicafo 


l^help  your^pn^^SAo  I  talk 
better  understand  Advertising  '^WITH 
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Classified  Advertisements 


  HELP  WAKTED 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR  for  monthly 
trade  journal  for  part  time.  Give 
full  particulars  in  confidential  appli- 
cation. ^Address:  Box  916,  care  of 
Printers'  Ink.  

ADVERTISING  COPY  WRITER, 
SEMI-TECHNICAL,  for  agency  han- 
dling only  national  accounts.  Address; 
Mk.  Wii-son,  5205  Chester  Avenue, 
Philadelphia.  

Newsptq>er  special  ^ency  requires  ad- 
vertising solicitor  of  experience  and 
character.  Acauaintance  among  agen- 
cies essentia!.  Good  opportunity.  Applyi 
Box  931.  Printers'  Ink.  

Wanted — -Returned  soldier  advertising 
solicitor.  Permanent.  Give  full  par- 
ticulars, experience,  salary  wanted,  etc 
Mitchell  Daily  Republican,  Morning, 
Evening  and  Sunday,  Mitchell,  S.  D. 

Advertising  solicitor  wanted.  Young  man 
with  advertising  or  selling  experience  to 
learn  best  selling  methods.  Must  be  earn- 
est worker;  best  references.  Advance- 
ment.   Address  Box  932,  Printers'  Ink. 

Advertising  Department  requires  young 
man,  experienced,  to  combine  inside  and 
outside  work.  Stenographer  preferred. 
Good  opportunity  to  become  outside  man. 
Address,  with  references,  Box  933,  care 
of  Printers'  Tnk.  

Large  manufacturer  of  diversified  prod- 
ucts located  in  Ohio,  wants  experienced 
man  to  assist  advertising  manager.  To 
plan,  design  and  write  direct  and  co-op- 
erative literature  and  guide  activities 
of  these  departments.  Must  know  type, 
engraving  processes  and  be  able  to  make 
neat  layout  and  dummies.  Some  art 
ability  would  help.  Must  be,  clean  cut, 
diplomatic  and  imvc  a  capacity  for  ac- 
curate handling  of  details.  Good  op- 
portunity for  right  man.  Sell  yourself 
in  first  letter  giving  all  details  as  to 
salary,  experience,  age,  nationality,  etc. 
Send  photo,  which  will  be  returned. 
Box  917,  care  of  Printers'  Ink. 

A  JOB  rOTJ  CAN  "LIVE" 
A  man  who  has  been  looking  for  a  job 
into  which  he  can  willingly  put  every 
ounce  of  his  energy  and  interest,  can 
find  that  position  with  us.  We  need 
a  number  of  energetic,  enthusiastic  cor- 
respondents ;  men  who  can  write  real 
letters  and  occasionally  get  out  "on  the 
other  side  of  the  counter."  An  under- 
Standing  of  human  nature,  ability  to  ex- 
press thoughts  in  good,  common-sense, 
business  English,  and  a  willingness  to 
"live"  their  joljs,  are  requirenients  of 
the  men  we  will  select.  The  spirit  of 
fellowship  and  helpfulness  which  you 
will  find  in  our  "business  family"  will 
make  your  work  a  pleasure  and  3  profit 
— a  job  you  can  truly  "live." 
THE  MONITOR  STOVE  COMPANY 
(Established  18i9— 99  Years  of  Service) 
CiwciMNATi,  Ohio 

"a  coop  company  to  wobk  for" 


Monthly  magazine,  top  notch  result-get- 
ter in  its  class,  member  A.  B.  C„  wants 
two  first  class  advertising  solicitors,  one 
in  New  York  and  one  in  Chica^ro.  Good 
opportunity  for  liv^  hustling  business 
producers.  Give  full  particulars  regard- 
ing past  experience  and  state  salary  at 
which  you  are  willing  to  start.  Box  912, 
care  of  Printers'  Ink.  

An  Assistant  to  Manager  of  Sales  and 
Advertising  in  a  progressive  Massachu- 
setts manufacturing  concern.  Must  be 
competent  stMiographer  and  good  corre- 
spondent. To  the  right  young  man  or 
young  woman  with  the  ability  and  de- 
sire fo  advance  in  Advertising  this  posi- 
tion offers  an  excellent  opportunity.  Give 
full  particulars,  education,  age,  present 
salary,  references,  etc.,  in  first  letter. 
Box  928.  care  of  Printers'  Ink.  

SALESMAN 

Brown  &  Bigelow,  largest  manufactur- 
ers of  Specialty  and  Good  Will  adver- 
tising, require  one  more  man  to  repre- 
sent them  in  preferred  section  of  New 
York  City  on  a  commission  basis  with 
drawing  account.  Application  should  be 
made  by  letter  to  Brown  &  Bigelow,  Inc., 
280  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City,  at- 
tention Mr.  Wallace,  giving  age,  ex- 
perience, references,  address  and  tele- 
phone number.  Personal  interview  will 
then  arrai.gcd. 


SALES  EXECUTIVE 

A  large  and  successful  corporation, 
manufacturing  a  nationally  advertised 
product  and  operating  throughout  the 
world,  seeks  two  or  more  broad- 
visioned  young  men  who  have  had 
experience  in  sales  management  and 
general  executive  work. 

Through  the  careful  selection  ot 
men,  and  the  adoption  of  sound,  ag- 
gressive policies,  we  have  developed 
a  strong  and  unusually  successful 
selling  organization. 

If  you  are-  ambitious  for  a  larger 
opportunity;  if  you  are  enthusiastic, 
aprressive,  resourceful  and  capable 
of  exercising  plenty  of  initiative,  tem- 
pered with  good  judgment;  if  you 
are  a  tactful  leader  of  men,  and  can 
analyze  and  direct  their  efforts,  we 
invite  your  application. 

Familiarity  with  automobile  or  ac- 
cessory fields  desirable,  but  not  es- 
sential. 

Please  give  past  experience  in  de- 
tail, age,  nationality,  education  and 
initial  salary  desired.  Typewritten 
letters  appreciated. 

All  correspondence  strictly  confi- 
dential. 

If  your  qualifications  appear  to  fit 
you  for  our  requirements,  an  early 
appointment  will  be  made  for  an  in- 
terview.   Box  930,  Printers'  Ink. 

'  Hosled  by<^OOgle 
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Large  manufacturer  in  Richmond,  Va., 
wants  man  capable  of  filling  position 
office  manager.  Systematic,  familiar 
with  ail  office  methods,  able  to  instruct 
and  show  results.  Give  age,  experience, 
full  references  and  salary  desired  in 
first  letter.  Box  915,  care  of  Printers' 
Ink. 


TTNUSUAL  OPPORTTTNITT 

For  Advertising  Solicitor  for  a  Trade 
P^er,  which  is  recognized  a»  the  best 
in  the  ^eld. 

$150.00  per  month  drawing  account, 
■with  liberal  commissions.  Territory: 
Greater  New  York, 

Write  for  appointment,  stating  pres- 
ent and  past  business  connections. 

Address  G.  G.  B.,  Box  919,  care  of 
Printers'  Ink. 


An  Office  Executive 

A  gentleman.  Christian,  well  edticated^ — 
college  man  preferred— trained  in  mod- 
ern office  methods,  including  tactful 
handling  of  office  help.  To  fill  an 
executive  position  with  a  company 
manufacturing  a  nationally  advertised 
product.  Their  office,  now  consisting 
of  about  fifty  people,  is  located  in  a 
small  southern  town.  Replies  will  be 
held  confidential  and  no  references 
written  until  after  a  personal  interview 
in  New  Vork.  Give  snffident  informa- 
tion in  first  letter  to  warrattt  making  an 
appointment.  Applications  will  be  con- 
sdered  only  from  those  able  to  demon- 
strate a  present  salary  of  $3,000  or 
over.     Box  920,  Printers'  Ink. 


Experienced, 

Advertising  Copy-Writer 

A  Man  Who  Can  Put 
Real   "Pep"  Into 
Layouts,  Illustrations 
and  Copy 

Such  a  iDRn  can  And  out  imt  the  place 
he  has  bsBU  lookinK  for  in  a  large 
Adrertliihic  Servlm  Dapartmrat.  We 
nead  a  man  who  can  liven  up  th«  ad- 
rertUinK  pagra  of  a  leading  technical 
publication  and  who  knows  how  to 
naka  an  ad  look  appetizing.  At  the 
BRine  tim9  he  must  be  able  to  vrito 
Sood,  dlgesttble  copy. 

The  type  o(  man  needed  is  one  who 
can  originate  new  ideas  for  sketches 
to  linK  up  to  the  product  adtertised  and 
design  lajcuLa  that  will  reach  out  from 
the  page  and  grab  the  reader.  A  nia.n 
with  a  varied  agency  esperieiice  would 
probably  make  good.  I(  by  any  chance 
he  should  happen  to  know  anything 
about  power  plant  eauipment,  mining 
or  the  electric  railway  field,  and  pos- 
sesses the  other  necessary  qualiflca- 
tions  ill  the  bargain,  we'll  hand  him 
the  lieys  o£  the  city.  The  right  letter 
will  secure  an  immediate  interviOH'. 
Box  825.  Printers'  Ink. 


Assistant  to  advertising  and  promotion 
manager.  Paint  &  Varnish  Mfg.  Co. 
selling  tbrough  dealers  and  industries. 
Follow-up  letters,  bulletins,  circulars. 
Experience  as  assistant  advertising  man- 
ager preferred.  Must  be  capable  of 
handling  details  of  campaigns,  dealer 
helps,  etc.  Single,  under  30.  Good 
opportunity.  Middle  West.  Sell  your- 
self by  letter.  State  salary.'  Box  914, 
care  of  Printers'  Ink. 


Lithographic  Salesman  Wanted 

Want  a  Man  to  Sell  Advertising 
Ideas  Plus  Lithography 

A  position  as  salesman  for  territory  ad- 
jacent to  Chicago  is  open  to  a  man  who 
can  discuss  sales  and  merchandising  prob- 
lems intelligently  with  national  adver- 
tisers and  who  has  a  working  knowledge 
of  Lithographic  processes.  The  position 
requires  a  man  whose  experience  has 
proved  him  able  to  establish  and  develop 
business  with  large-calibre  concerns.  He 
will  receive  unusual  co-operation  in  his 
efforts,  and  the  assistance  of  a  large  Art 
and  Promotion  Dejiartment,  In  apply- 
ing, give  your  btismess  history  with  all 
details  proving  your  fitness,  salary  ex- 
pectations, and  state  where  you  can  be 
reached  for  an  interview.  Address;  Box 
923.  Printers'  Ink. 


Agency  Opportunity 

A  rapidly  growing,  well-eguipped  and 
fully  recognized  advertising  agency, 
located  in  an  *unusually  attractive 
residential  city,  which  is  also  one  of 
the  largest  manufacturing  cities  in 
the  East — less  than  500  miles  from 
New  York  City — ^offers  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  a  young  man  of  agency  ex- 
perience who  is  qualified  to  work  on 
National  advertising  accounts,  as'  an 
assisiant  to  the  head  of  the  agency. 
He  niust  be  a  man  with  a  creative 
mind  and  proven  ability  as  a  copy 
writer,  and  possess  some  knowledge 
of  space-buying,  engravings  and  print- 
ing. Ability  to  sdl  advertising  ac- 
counts would  also  be  of  value.  Un- 
married young  man  preferred,  A  man 
who  is  now  making  good  in  a  recog- 
nized higher  type  of  large  agency 
would  do  well  to  make  this  con- 
nection. 'Write,  stating  age,  edu- 
cation, experience,  accounts  worked 
on,  initial  salary  desired  and  future 
ambitions.  All  communications  will 
be  considered  in  absolute  confidence. 
Box  929,  care  of  Printers'  Ink. 

Hosled  by 


PEIKTEH-PHESSMAN 
WANTED 

To  take  charge  of  print  shop  oper- 
ated by  large  industrial  institution 
with  national  reputation.    One  who 

can  be  of  real  help  to  the  advertis- 
ing department.  Must  be  good  com- 
positor, know  type,  stock,  cuts,  etc. 
Pleasant  environment.  Large  mid- 
dle west  city.  State  salary  and 
whether  married  or  single.  Write 
fully.  Box  918,  care  of  Printers' 
Ink. 
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Aasiatant  Advertising  Manager  £ot  large 
corporation  making  technical  products. 
Requirements;  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty-two  years  old;  industrious,  able  to 
write  good  trade  journal  ads,  house  or- 
gan copy,  direct  mail  campaigns,  cata- 
logs, etc.,  and  capable  of  developing 
into  real  responsibility.  State  fully  pre- 
vious and  present  connections,  experi- 
ence and  salary  desired  and  references. 
AppK'  in  confidence.  No  beginners.  Box 
940,  Primers'  Ink.  

Wanted — ^Adv.  Solicitor 

for  high-class  technical  monthly, 
New  York  Office.  Prefer  young 
unmarried  Christian  living  with 
parents  who  believes  he  can  get 
business  under  competent  guidance 
on  generous  commission  basis.  Ad- 
dress Box  924,  Printers'  Ink. 


UISCELLANEOUS 


For  Sale 

at  a  sacrifice — 30  Mergen thaler  Lino- 
types— model  one.  Used  by  the  Chicago 
Herald  until  its  recent  merger  with 
the  Examiner.  Will  set' S  to  11  pt. 
Good  working  condition.  $500  each. 
Early  buyers  get  choice.  FANTUS 
BEOTHERS,  525  SoutU  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago.  


We  Connect  the  Wires — 

bringing  into  quick  conunitnication  em- 
ployer and  opportunity  seeker  in  the 
Advertising,  Printing  and  Publishing 
field,  east,  south  and  west.  Our  lists  in- 
elude  men  and  women  fitted  for  posi- 
tions up  to  the  highest  responsibility, 
with  newspapers,  class  journals,  advertis- 
ing agencies  and  the  publicity  depart- 
ments of  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
concerns.  No  charge  to  employers;  regis- 
tration free.  FERNALD'S  EXCHANGE, 
Inc.,  Third  Natl  Bank  Bldg.,  Spring- 
field, Mass. 


To  Philadelphia  Manuf  actureis :  Experi- 
enced Advertisement  Writer  and  House 
Organ  Editor  in  Philadelphia  has  suf- 
ficient spare  time  to  write  a  house  organ, 
or  do  special  advertising  work.  Address: 
Box  927,  Printers'  Ink. 


FOSITIOira  WAJXTED 


Advertising  solicitor  well  acquainted 
with  agencies  and  advertisers,  who  has 
accomplished  real  things,  desires  con- 
nection with  live  publication.  Am  just 
returning  from  war  work.  Box  904, 
Printers*  Ink. 


Purchasing  Kan — 6  years'  experience, 
understandin)!-  tke  mechaniool  end  of 
advertising,  Thoronghlr  familiar  with 
printing,  engraving,  paper.  Good  prac- 
tical man.  Well  recommended,  Box  934. 


An  experienced  booklet,  pamphlet,  and 
follow-up  letter  writer  is  available  for 
permanent  full  time  or  part  time  ctmnec- 
tion  with  an  established  New  York  firm 
that  has  a  high  grade  product  or  service 
to  sell.  ,  In  replying  please  state  nature 
and  scope  of  work  to  be  done.  Box  907, 
Printers'  Ink. 


Fending  permanent  release  from  Gov- 
ernment Service,  I  am  free  to  undertake 
copy  work  on  booklets,  follow  up  let- 
ters, etc.    I  have  handled  this  work  for 

many  of  the  foremost  advertisers  in 
America  and  am  prepared  to  render 
sound  service  that  will  insure  returns. 
Box  906,  Printers'  Ink. 


Secretary-stenographer  (young  woman) 
five  years'  experience  in  publishing  and 
sales  department  of  commercial  house, 
possessing  initiative,  seeks  position  of 
opijortunity.  Experience  includes  copy- 
writing,  layout  work,  general  corre- 
spondence and  follow-up.  New  York 
only.    Box  911,  care  of  Printers'  Ink. 


PUBLISHER'S  UTILITY  MAN 

Young  married  man,  30  years  old,  IS 
years'  experience  in  news^iaper  game; 
would  like  to  accejjt  position  where 
knowledge  plus  experience  are  essential. 
For  the  last  8  years  have  made  good  in 
handling  all  of  the  detail  work,  con- 
nected with  circuJation,  advertising,  syn- 
dicating, mailing,  shipping,  with  one  of 
the  largest  metropolitan  newspapers.  Am 
a  hustler  and  would  travel  anywhere 
for  the  RIGHT  man.  Can  furnish 
highest  references.  Box  910,  care  of 
Printers'  Ink. 


EXPERIENCED 

AD-WRITER 

WANTED  by  Advertising 
Agency.  Excellent  opportun- 
ity for  a  man  able  to  write 
forceful  English  and  possess- 
ing knowledge  of  modern 
"  lay  outs."  State  qualifica- 
tions, experience,  and  present 
salary.  Box  937,  care  Print- 
ers' Ink. 


Wanted,  position  as  manager  of 
production  in  an  agency;  hold- 
ing down  similar  position  now, 
but  desire  change.  Concern  do- 
ing business  around  a  million 
preferred.  Have  goed  record. 
Box  908,  Printers'  Ink. 
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Practical  sales  and  production  execu- 
tive ready  for  immediate  engagement 
with  firm  of  good  reputation.  Knows 
cost  of  production  and  sales.  Over  2S 
years'  experience  in  printing  and  direct- 
mail  advertising.    Box  921.  P.  I. 

Co^  writer,  college  graduate^  wishes 
position  with  agency  or  publication  or  in 
advertising  department  of  manufactur- 
ing concern.  Understands  thoroughly 
buying  art  work,  ordering  cuts,  making 
layouts,  etc.  Salary  secondary  to  op- 
portunity. Box  909,  care  of  Printers' 
Ink. 


Advertising  Manager 
of  large  electrical  firm  seeks  better  op- 
portunity. Six  years  advertising  and 
editorial  experience.  Graduate  engi- 
neer with  broad  advertising  and  business 
training;.  Versatile,  original  and  force- 
ful writer.  Minimum  salary  $3,000, 
Box  902,  Printers'  Ink. 


Experienced  Copy  Writer 
College  graduate  (woman)  three  years' 
business  experience  with  unusual  oppor- 
tiinities  for  learning  advertising  in  va- 
rious fields.  Initiative  and  imagination, 
capacity  for  hard  work  and  ability  to 
see  and  grasp  an  opportunity.  Refer- 
ences.   Box  913,  care  of  Printers'  Ink. 


Back  to  Peace  Status 

and  therefore  in  need  of  a  job.  For^ 
merly  advertising  manager  for  a  na- 
tionally known  manufacturer.  Thor- 
oughly experienced  in  the  -various 
phases  of  advertising,  the  purchase  of 
artworic,  engraving  and  printing.  Ac- 
customed to  getting  things  done.  Ite- 
leased  from  active  service  December  1. 
Address  hoy.  903.  ca.re  of  Printers'  Ink. 


Ri^ht  Hand  to  Busy  Executive 

In  the  readjustment  of  your  or- 
ganization can  you  use  a  young 
man  whose  record  as  an  aide  to 
busy  wcecutives  speaks  for  itself? 
His  early  professional  training 
as  an  engineer  has  since  been 
successfully  applied  commercially 
and  industrially  in  administrative 
ctoacities.  Available  Jan.  1.  J., 
Rm.  1201,  120  W.  32  St.,  N.  Y- 


Advertising  Woman— all-around  experi- 
ence, clever  writer,  now  on  trade  paper — 
seeks  wider  field  with  agency  or  as  De- 
partment Manager,  Box  939,  care  of 
Printers'  Ink. 


saij:suan 

27,  American,  married,  ambitious,  seeks 
permanent  connection  with ,  progressive 
concern,  any  line  of  product  that  prom- 
ises adequate  compensation  for  intel- 
ligent and  conscientious  effort.  Box  935. 


MAIL  ORDER  MAN 

who  wants  a  job  into  which  he  can 
willingly  put  every  ounce  o£  his  energy 
and  interest.  A  knowledge  of  advertis- 
ing principles  and  ability  to  produce 
mail-order  literature  is  an  advantage.  A 
combination  of  executive  ability  and  an 
understanding  of  mail-order  details  and 
handling  of  correspondence  is  essential. 
Address:  Box  926,  care  of  I^inters'  Ink, 


Export   Sales  SCanager 

Bom  and  educated  in  Spain;  thorough 
American  education;  years  of  export 
sales  experience;  has  traveled  in  South 
America;  familiar  with  South  Ameri- 
can, Australian  and  South  African,  as 
well  as  U.  S.,  business  methods — par- 
ticularly the  farm  implement  business; 
wants  to  make  permanent  connection 
with  good  concern  interested  in  inten- 
sive export  trade.  For  further  infor- 
mation address  A.  B.  C,  Box  936,  care 
of  Printers'  Ink. 


Business  getter,  daily,  weekly  or  class 
publication,  lost  five  years  on  small 
dailies,  found  himself  again.  Wants 
chance  where  ability  to  conduct  service 
department  might  count;  10,000  to  half 
million  population;  45  years  young. 
Special  experience  also.  Test  me  on 
eace  and  reconstruction  number.  Cali- 
ortiia  to  New  York  experience.  Sober 
and  common  sense.  Want  to  stick  where 
sticking  is  good,  on  fair  start.  No  rut. 
Executive  ability.  Good  layout  savra 
shopwork^  job  dep^ment  experience; 
merchandising  knowledge.  Emil  Held, 
Postoffice  Box  562,  San  Benito,  Texas. 


POSITION  WANTED 

Is  there  an  agency  requiring  the 
services  of  a  valuable,  hard-work- 
ing man  in  its  Art  Department? 

An  excellent  lay-out  man  and 
full  of  ideas,  who  knows  the  plate 
and  engraving  end  and  also  con- 
siderable about  Advertising.  May 
I  hear  from  you?  Address  Box  938, 
Printers'  Ink. 


..ARTIST.. 

Editorial  cartoonist ;  re- 
cently art  manager  for 
motion  picture  corpora- 
tion, desires  connection 
with  a  live  publication, 
where  creative  ability 
and  initiative  will  cotuit. 

CREATIVE 
Box  905,  care  Printers'  Ink 
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we  maintain 
Offices  and 
Poster  Plants 
in  over  400 
large  cities 
and  towns  in 
twenty-three 
states  acting 
as  service 
stations  to  the 
advertiser 

Chicago  New  York 

Largest  Advertising  Company  in  the  World 
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Daily  and  Sunday 

In  October,  1918,  the  circulation  of 
The  Chicago  Tribune  was  almost 
50,000  more  than  that  of  any  other 
paptr  Datly;  and  more  than  100,000 
above  any  other  paper  Sunday.  The 
circulation  of  The  Chicago  Tribune 
now  exceeds: — 

440,000  DaUy 
700,000  Sunday 

Advertising  value,  as 
measured  by  results, 
is  even  greater  because 
of  the  character  of 
Tribune  readers. 

Pthe  World's  pretest  NEwspAPEO/iM 

HosledbyGOOgle 
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How  Many  is  Two  Million  ? 


THE  International  Corre- 
spondi^nce  Schools  have 
just  appropriately  celebrated 
their  twenty-seventh  anniversary 
by  passing  the  two  million  mark 
in  number  of  students  enrolled* 
No  other  educfttional  institution 
ever  has  had  contact  with  so  many 
people^  to  say  nothing  of  achiev- 
ing so  vast  a  work  in  27  years. 

Two  million  students  is  six 
times  as  many  aa  Harvard  has 
enrolled  in  the  282  years  since  its 
mization.  It  is  ten  times  as  many  as  hav:e  entered  Yale 
e  !r<;  doors  swunj;:  open  m  170L  Itis  more  than  three 
;s  the  total  enrolment  of  all  colleges,  universities,  pro- 
lonal,  normal  and  business  schools  in  the  United  Statei 
ibiaed  in  1917. 

^ach  year  this  universal  university"  extends  its  edu- 
snat  advantages  to  from  75,000  to  100,000  new  peoplp 
1  continued  healthy  growth  is  indicated  by  the  fact  tlMl 
ing  the  first  ten  months  of  1918  more  men  and  wonM 
?  responded  to  I.  C.  S.  advertisinpf  than  in  any  cot» 
ndtng  period  in  the  Schools'  history. 

laturally  Advertising;  Headquarters  takes  a  pardon- 
?  pride  in  having;  been  associated  with  the  1.  C.  S 
ivertisingly  "  for  more  than  twenty  years* 
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Logical  and  Illogical 
Advertising 

AN  advertiser  asked  us  the 
other  day  for  a  frank 
analysis  of  his  advertising. 

We  pointed  out  to  him  that 
part  of  the  campaign  he  pro-, 
posed,  while  logical  in  normal 
times,  was  fundamentally 
wrong  and  most  extravagant 
under  present  conditions. 

The  reasons  were  so  obvious 
that  he  wondered  why  they 
had  escaped  his  analysis. 
Which  only  goes  to  show  that 
it  pays  to — 

''Put  it  up  to  men  who  know 
your  market"— 

FEDERAL  ^\ 

ADVERTISING  AGENCY,  INC. 

6  East  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York 

Consultation 

30  North  Mlchiean  Ava.  wHlmat  charge 

Chicaeo,  ni.  or  obSgatioa 
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Building  Up  Foreign  Trade  by  Mail 

The  Catalogue  of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  as  a  Pioneer  of  Distribution 
Among  Dealers  as  Well  as  Consumers  in  Other  Countries 

By  G.  A.  Nichols 


Now  that  the  war  is  over 
there  are  interesting  possi- 
bilities before  the  retail  mail-order 
houses  in  the  way  of  foreign 
business  expansion. 

The  time  also  has  come  when 
exporters  in  general,  if  they  are 
properly  backed  up  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, can  capitalize  profitably 
upon  the  missionary  work  that  has 
been  done  by  mail-order  holises. 

Up  to  now  the  foreign  field 
has  not-  been  especially  attractive 
to  the  concerns  selling  by  mail  at 
retail.  Almost  all  of  them  have 
experimented  with  foreign  busi- 
ness at  one  time  or  other.  One 
of  them,  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Company,  has  made  export  a  per- 
manent part  of  its  policy. 

For  years  Wards  in  building  up 
this  department  had  to  cope  with 
difficulties  not  of  their  own  mak- 
ing and  had  to  undergo  natural 
hardships  that  may  be  expected  by 
the  pioneer.  *  Their  persistent  ad- 
vertising and  merchandising  ef- 
forts along  this  line,  however, 
have  now  taken  firm  root  in  so 
many  nations  of  the  earth  that 
they  feel  they  are  about  to  re- 
alize their  long  cherished  ambi- 
tion. 

Naturally  enough,  this  foreign 
opportunity  worked  out  to  its  log- 
ical conclusion  has  made  Wards 
decide  upon  a  radical  change  in 
policy.  They  now  are  going  after 
the  trade  of  the  foreign  retail 
merchant.  Their  efforts  to  get 
this  trade  will  be  built  upon  the 
good  will  their  goods  have  gained 
in  foreign  countries  through  the 
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missionary  work  done  by  the  re- 
tail mail-order  catalogue.  This 
catalogue  has  educated  foreign 
peoples  in  American  merchandise 
and  has  created  a  demand  for 
these  goods  which  foreign  retail- 
ers are  being  Called  upon  to  sup^ 
ply. 

The  wholesale  angle  is  an  out- 
growth that  the  company  did  not 
foresee  at  the  time  it  instituted 
the  foreign  efforts.  But  as  Wards 
look  back  now  they  see  that  this 
outcome  was  as  inevitable  as  that 
two  and  two  make  four.  Another 
exceptional  feature  of  the  thing 
is  that  the  company  not  only  has 
uncovered  a  rich  wholesale  mar- 
ket for  itself  but  has  done  a  tre- 
mendous service  along  the  same 
.line  for  everybody  in  America , 
who  has  merchandise  he  wants  to 
sell  in  foreign  lands. 

Retail  mail-order  effort  has 
popularized  American  merchan- 
dise in  countries  where  it  never 
was  known  and  into  which  it 
never  would  have  gone  had  the 
manufacturers  been  forced  to 
wait  until  it  could  have  been  in- 
troduced through  regular  retail 
channels. 

Interesting  things  are  'told  of 
how  merchandise  becomes  known 
in  the  uttermost  portions  of  the 
earth. 

A  Chicago  business  man  travel- 
ing in  the  Philippines  had  occa- 
sion to  visit  the  Moros.  The 
members  of  his  party  were  at- 
tracted by  the  apparently'  wonder- 
ful head  of  hair  a  More  woman 
had.    Her  shining  tresses  were 
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piled  coil  on  coil  and  it  seemed  al- 
most beyond-  comprehension  that 
any  one  human  being  should  have 
"56  much  hair.  She  was  prevailed 
upon  to  take  her  hair  ddwn.  Then 
it  did  not  appear  so  wonderful. 
She  had  three  long  switches  at- 
tached to  her  already  more  than 
abundant  locks. 

SMAU,  SAE^S  MAY  START  A  NATION 

BUYING 

It  would  seem  that  the  eternal 
feminine  is  pretty  much  the  same 
the  world  over.    The  styles  and 
even  the  frivolities  of  civilization 
quickly  work  their  way  into  the 
'habitations  of  our  little  brown 
'brothers  and  sisters  and  those  of 
every  other  color  and  standard. 
Tt  would  make  a  good  story  to 
say  this  Moro  woman  had  bought 
the  switches  from  Montgomery 
Ward  &.  Company.    Perhaps  she 
did  at  that.    But  the  point  is  she 
^had   gained   access   to  woman's 
■finery — if  you  want  to  call  it  that 
— and  was  a  potential  market  for 
many  other  articles.  . 
.  A  woman  in  Java  ordered  from 
the  Ward  company  a  tin  flour 
sifter,  a  few  cards  of  safety  pins, 
some  lace  and  some  ribbon.  I 
"saw  this  queer  assortment  of  mer- 
chandise the  other  day  in  the 
■packing  room  just  after  it  had 
been  assembled  for  shipment.  I 
'remarked  to  M.  D.  Howell,  the 
company's  export  manager,  how 
strange  it  seemed  that  so  inex- 
pensive and  bulky  an  article  as  a 
.flour   sifter   should  be   sent  by 
,£arcel  post   to   far   away  Java. 
Where  could  the  profit  possibly 
come  from  such  an  incongruous 
shijpmentP. 

_  "Why,"  said  Mr.  Howell,  "that 
is  where  our  missionary  work 
;comes  in — where  we  get  our  ad- 
vertising. When  that  flour  sifter 
reaches  Java,  the  proud  owner  of 
it  will  have  to  answer  many  ques- 
tions as  to  its  origin.  Other 
women  will  visit  her  to  see  the 
wonderful  American  novelty. 
They  will  make  inquiries  from 
their  local  merchant.  He  will 
have  to  get  flour  sifters  in  his 
st<^.  We  begin  by  selling  one 
sifter  to  this  woman.  The  next 


step  may  be  selling  a  gross  or  a 
great  gross  to  the  retail  merchant. 
A  similar  principle  works  out  in 
a  host  of  lines. 

"Thus  we  are  doing  pioneer  ad- 
vertising work  in.  behalf  of  gen- 
eral merchandise.  We  send  our 
catalogues  around  the  world. 
Women  see  in  them  pictures  of 
goods  they  never  knew  existed. 
With  the  uncanny  instinct  of 
woman  kind  toward  merchandise 
they  can  grasp  enough  from  the 
picture  to  make  them  want  the  ar- 
ticle—something after  the  fashion 
of  the  Moro  woman  with  the 
three  switches.  Either  they  order 
the  goods  from  us  or  they  take 
the  pictures  to  their  local  mer- 
chant and  insist  that  he  sell  them 
similar  articles.  The  eventual 
result  is  that  the  merchandise  in 
question  gets  a  foothold  in  that 
vicinity. 

"The  mail-order  catalogues  sent 
to  Mexico,  Latin  America  and  to 
other  foreign  lands  have  much  the 
same  eifect  in  creating  a  demand 
for  merchandise  as  does  national 
advertising  in  this  country.  A 
manufacturer  here  can  almost 
force  a  retailer  to  handle  his 
goods  if  he  wants  to  spend 
enough  money  advertising  them. 
He  can  create  such  a  demand 
among  a  merchant's  customers 
that  the  merchant  is  going  to 
stock  the  article  in  self-defense." 

The  mail-order  houses  had  to 
learn  and  unlearn  a  lot  of  things 
in  bringing  about  their  present  op- 
portunity. They  had  to  experi- 
ment and  see  that  merchandise 
appealed  to  far-away  people  with 
whose  habits  and  customs  they 
were  little  acquainted,  if  at  all. 
They  had  to  fight  against  the  dis- 
advantage of  having  business 
transactions  with  people  thou- 
sands of  miles  away  who  were 
not  acquainted  with  American , 
methods  and  merchandise.  Requir- 
ing enormous  volume  along  iden- 
tical lines  for  profitable  operation, 
they  were  faced  by  special  and 
ever-changing  requirements  as  to 
merchandise,  packing,  shipping 
and  documents  for  each  country 
of  destination.  They  were  forced 
to  ask  f9?^,i#^eic.Wii^i  Jn  ad- 
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YOUB^  STOPJY 

In  the  all-important  presentation  of"  your 
story  to  the  public,  the  McCann  ideal 
stresses  unity  of  conception  in  word  and 
picture.  The  message  is  first  visualized  as  a 
whole^on  that  basis  copy  and  art  men 
work  together  in  closest  co-operation. 

Our  Art  Executives  are,  first  of  all,  Adver- 
tising men.  They  know  the  aim  of  Adver- 
tising— ^hence  they  always  keep  clearly  in 
mind  the  distinction  between  fine  art. that 
simply  appeals  to  the  aesthetic  sense  and 
advertising  art  embodying  a  strong  sales 
purpose. 

Correspondingly,  our  copy  men  are  selected 
not  only  because  they  can  write,  but  because 
they  can  sell.  They  appreciate  the  value 
of  space.  Holding  to  the  ideal  of  unity  of 
conception,  they  paint  the  word  picture  to 
be  one  with  the  illustration. 
Such  ideas  and  ideals  logically  result  in  a 
product  that  our  clients  know  gives  results. 

The  H,  K.  McCann  Company 
Advertising 
61  Broadway,  New  York 

Cleveland  y^?^X  Toronto 

San  Francisco  Montreal 


Thii  is  Nt.  7  if  ihi  little  messagts  on  McCann  ^il^  crriiint  and  Mtrchan- 
t/iiine  Sirvkt.  Cipltl  of  the  first  six  lalki—lhe  hLinnfaclurir.  The 
Marietlnr  Siiualliin,  IVhat'i  in  a  Nairn?  Diitributisn,  Reaihing  Titut 
Puillc,  and  Dealer  Kilfi — nrfW  6e  itnt  on  riquist. 
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vance.  It  is  quite  an  ambitious 
undertaking  to  ask  a  man  in 
Singapore  or  a  woman  in  Argen- 
tina to  send  cash  to  a  foreign 
country  thousands  of  miles  away 
to  pay  for  a  piece  of  merchandise. 
There  have  been  inequalities  in 
parcel-post  arrangements.  Ade- 
quate ^  shipping  facilities  have 
sometimes  been  wanting.  - 

Some  of  these  difficulties  have . 
been  overcome.  Some  are  in 
process  of  solution.  .Others,  it 
may  be  expected,  will  be  worked 
out  as  a  part  of  the  great  recon- 
struction programme  in  which  all 
of  America  is  interested.' 

AMERICAN    MAIL-ORDER  ACTIVITY 
ABROAD 

The  extent  of  Montgomery 
Ward's  world-wide  missionary 
campaign  in  behalf  of  American 
merchandise  is  shown  by  their 
persistent  advertising  in  English 
and  native  newspapers  throughout 
South  and  Central  America,  Mex- 
ico, China,  India,  and  the  islands 
of  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans. 

Much  of  this  advertising  activ- 
ity is  centered  in  Latin  America, 
Mexico  and  the  West  Indies.  It 
is  of  a  widespread  variety  de- 
signed to  reach  as  many  people  as 
possible.  In  Mexico,  for  instance, 
regular  advertising  campaigns  are 
now  being  carried  on  in  the  cities 
of  Guadalajara,  Merida,  Monte- 
rey, Pueblo,  Saltillo  and  Tampico. 

The  Latin  American  advertise- 
ments are  of  course  in  Spanish. 
Occasionally  they  call  attention  to 
some  leader  items  of  merchandise 
to  be  had  in  the  current  catalogue. 
Or  they  advertise  the  catalogue 
and  nothing  else.  People  are  en- 
couraged to  send  for  the  cata- 
logue, which  also  is  in  Spanish. 

Thus  the  foreign  field  is  being 
combed  as  industriously  to  build 
up  a  mailing  list  as  was  this  coim- 
try  thirty  years  or  so  ago  when 
the  big  mail-order  houses  were 
beginning  to  get  fairly  under 
way.  You  don't  see  so  much 
angling  in  this  country  now  by  the 
big  houses.  They  are  well  known 
already  and  the  catalogue  requests 
come  in  pretty  much  as  a  matter 


of  course.  Here  you  have  a  clear- 
cut  exposition  of  the  cumulative 
value  of  advertising.  If  the  big 
mail-order  houses  were  to  go  out 
of  business  to-morrow  they  would 
for  years  to  come  still  be  getting 
requests  for  their  catalogue.  They 
have  started  something  that  they 
would  have  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
stopping  even  if  such  a  freakish 
desire  should  possess  them. 

Wards'  Spanish  export  cata- 
logue has  growing  circulation  in 
Spanish  speaking  countries.  The 
mailing  list  is  being  carefully- 
nurtured  in  an  effort  to  build  it 
up  to  the  big  proportions  that 
seem  practicable  and  possible. 
Their  other  foreign  catalogue  is 
printed  in  English.  This  is  in- 
tended more  for  the  English- 
speaking  people  in  those  countries 
and  the  more  progressive  type  of 
natives.  Many  times  it  gets  into 
the  hands  of  people  who  cannot 
read  its  words  but  who  can  grasp 
the  message  conveyed  by  its  pic- 
tures. ■  Pictures  speak  in  all  lan- 
guages. ■  Much  indirect  benefit 
and  a  considerable  number  of  di- 
rect orders  are  gained  from  this- 
source. 

It  seems  that  Wards  have 
planted  the  seeds  that  will  yield 
them  a  big  harvest  if  they  equip 
themselves  to  do  the  cultivating 
and  the  reaping.  They  have  the 
money,  the  field  and  the  facili- 
ties. AH  they  need  now  is  to  go 
after  the  business  of  the  retailer 
which  they  can  so  easily  get  as . 
the  result  of  the  advertising  to  the 
consumer  which  they  have  been 
so  long  doing.  They  realize  their 
opportunity  and  through  their  re- 
cently organized  wholesale  depart- 
ment, are  going  to  undertake  to 
supply  the  dealer  in  foreign  coun- 
tries as  effectively  as  they  have 
been  serving  the  consumer. 

One  great  difficulty  they  will  en- 
counter as  they  seek  to  develop 
trade  among  foreign  retailers  is 
in  the  immensity  of  their  lines. 
They  handle  perhaps  one  hundred' 
thousand  separate  and  distinct 
items  of  merchandise.  Attempt 
to  merchandise  these  for  the  for- 
eign trade  in  a  wholesale  way  and 
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No'vr  is  tKe  time,  as  never 
before,  to  te  sure  of  tke  ex- 
act market  readieci  by  your 
advertising. 

Don't  rely  upon  olcl  impressions  of 
■w-kere  tte  circulations  you  tuy  go, 
tut  demand  unmistakable  evidence 
of  tke  kind  of  distribution  you  need 
to  increase  tke  prestige  of  your 
business. 

Needlecraft  Magazine  is  read  and 
reread  every  montk  ty  1,000,000 
experienced,  practical,  tkrifty 
American  kousewives — kome  pur- 
ckasing  agents  wko  pay 
sukscription  price  in  advance  ke- 
cause  tkey  are  kound  to  tkis  maga- 
zine ky  a  full  appreciation  of  its 
kelpfulness  to  them, 

"One  W^oman  Tells  AnotLer 


The  Exclusive  Agency- — When  It 
Helps  and  When  It  Hinders 

Danger  Points  to  Look  Out  For — ^What  a  Live  Agent  Can  Do. 

By  Frederick  C.  Kendall 


Is  the  exclusive  agency,  a  help 
or  a  hindrance  to  intensive  na- 
tional distribution  ? 
-  What  are  the  circumstances  tin- 
der which  the  single  local  trade 
connection  appears  best  to  func- 
tion? Does  it  assure  the  closest 
'measure  of  co-operation  from  the 
retail  merchant?  Does  it  promise 
an  intimate  link-up  with  the  na- 
tional or  territorial  advertising  ? 
Does  it  guarantee  bigger  sales 
per  capita  than  where  merchandise 
is  sold  over  every  counter  in  town  ? 
These  are  a  few  of  the  supple- 
mentary <3uestions  ,that  tag  along 
in  the  wake  of  the  first  inquisitive 
interrogation. 

The  general  opinion  seems  to 
prevail'  among  prominent  manu- 
facturers that  the  single  connec- 
tion is  most  desirable  where  the 
product  is  purchased  by  the  ul- 
timate consumer  usually  after  a 
visit  to  several  stores;  where  a 
representative  stock  necessitates 
considerable  investment  on  the 
part  of  the  merchant;  where,  the 
product  requires  certain  technical 
explanations  to  sell  successfully  in 
competition  with  other  brands ;  and 
where  it  is  of  such  nature  that 
personal  service  is  required  to  in- 
stall or  put  into  effective  opera- 
tion. 

Pianos,  heating  and  plumbing 
appliances,  typewriters,  automo- 
biles, tires,  expensive  articles  of 
dress  and  adornment,  agricultural 
implements,  paints  and  varnishes, 
high  grade  wall  papers,  etc.,  would 
be  some  of  the  merchandise  in- 
cluded in  this  category. 

There  are  notable  exceptions  of 
course — and  it  is  these  exceptions 
that  merit  especial  study,  for  they 
denote  a  desire  in  some  circles  to 
shatter  the  old  sole-agency  tradi- 
tions and  indicate  that  in  many  in- 
stances the  exclusive  dealer  had 
been  too  painfully  exclusive. 

The  free-for-aU  distribution  has 


its  advocates  among  firms  selling 
merchandise  purchased  by  the  in- 
dividual without  any  lengthy  de- 
liberation; products  of  relatively 
small  investment  requirement ;  and 
articles  of  popular  appeal  and 
more  frequent  purchase  possibility 
than  the  foregoing  suggested  list. 
Here  we  should  group  tobacco,  ci- 
garettes and  chewing  gun,  grocer- 
ies and  food  stuffs,  collars,  socks 
and  shirts,  soaps,  talcum  powders 
and  toilet  articles,  toys,  and  uten- 
sils of  many  kinds. 

CERTAINTEED  PRODUCTS  SOLD  TO  COM- 
PETING DEALERS 

A  most  recent  exponent  of  the 
non-exclusive  agency  is  the  Cer- 
tainteed  Products  Corporation. 
Since  the  dawn  of  the  paint 
and  varnish  industry,  such  mer- 
chandise has  been  sold  on  an  ex- 
clusive basis.  When  the  Certain- 
teed  Corporation  added  liquid 
house  colors,  stains,  enamels,  var- 
nishes, etc,  to  its  line  of  roofing 
materials,  it  announced  among 
other  radical  departures  a  policy 
of  selling  to  more  than  one  local 
representative.  Another  manufac- 
turer who  apparently  has  not 
found  it  necessary  to  limit  the 
marketing  of  its  product  to  one 
individual  in  each  community  is 
the  Beaver  Company — due  doubt- 
less to  the  fact  that  this  firm  was 
one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  pioneer 
maker  of  wall,  board,  and  in  the 
early  days  the  competition  now 
so  conspicuous  by  its  presence  was 
equally  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

The  extent  of  a  dealer's  terri- 
tory is  often  a  bothersome  ques- 
tion and  one  that  must  be  solved 
according  to  individual  circum- 
stances. The  dealer  usually  wants 
as  big  a  field  of  operations  as  he 
can  get,  and  claims  all  kinds  of 
jiu-jitsu  strangle  holds  upon  the 
trade  in  the  surrounding  neighbor- 
hood. But  often  he  n^lects  to 
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One  modest  little 
membership  in 
the  "A.  n.  Cr  is 

worth  a  w  hole  bar- 
rel full  of  Ciovern- 
mcnt  iiffitl'.n  its  when 


It  comes  to  pro\  in£^ 
eireuhition. 


That's   whv  thci 

- 

Standard  I'nion  is 
''Number  One"  in 
Hrooklvn.  ^ 
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take  advantage  ol  his  opportuni- 
ties— although  he  will  kick  in  the 
most  approved  mule-like  fashion 
if  his  territory  is  reduced  in  size. 
An  interesting  example  of  just 
such  a  condition  was  related  by 
the  sales  manager  of  a  firm  mak- 
ing a  medium-priced  talking  ma- 
chine. 

"At  the  time  sales  arrangements 
were  completed  in  an  Indiana  town 
of  10,000  population,"  he  said,  "the 
agent  insisted  lustily  that  trade  in 
the  two  neighboring  hamlets  be 
reserved  for  him.  'Folks '  in 
Snoozlebiirg  and  Sleepy  Hollow 
all  do  their  trading  here,  and  the 
only  canned  music  they  know  is 
the  tinkle  of  _  the  cow  bell,'  this 
merchant  jollied. 

"But  at  the  end  of  the  year  his 
sales  were  a  distinct  disappoint- 
ment. So  our  man  on  the  terri- 
tory went  to  see  him. 

"The  merchant  had  every  con- 
ceivable alibi  that  an  imaginative 
brain  could  invent — and  Chadwick 
secretly  sjmipathized  with  him.  But 
acting  on  orders,  he  abrogated  the 
agency  treaty  as-  far  as  it  related 
to  the  two  little  burgs — not  be- 
cause I  thought  they  could  scare 
up  enough  trade  to  justify  devel- 
opment, but  to  discipline  the  agent 
and  serve  as"  a  dire  and  terrible 
warning  of  what  would  speedily 
happen  unless  he  got  a  little  jazz 
into  his  system, 

"Shortly  before  Chadwick  called, 
a  general  storekeeper  in  one  of 
the  villages  had  scribbled  a  note 
saying  that  he  thought  he  could 
sell  a  few  bills.  So  with  a  half 
day  wait  between  trains,  Chadwick 
chartered  an  amateur  jitney  and 
twenty  minutes  later  arrived  at 
the  village  green  of  the  dinky  me- 
tropolis. It  was  a  wee  bit  of  a 
place — a  couple  of  tired  looking 
stores,  an  emaciated  village  church 
and, a  little  fringe  of  seasick  cot- 
tages. But  having  nothing  to  lose 
and  possessed  of  a  sporting  dis- 
position, Chadwick  took  a  gamble 
and  generously  promised  the  am- 
bitious merchant  sole  and  unre- 
stricted privileges  of  selling  to 
the  hundred  odd  townsfolk  and 
inhabitants  in  the  contingent  ter- 
ritory. , 

"That  was  all  we  expected  to 
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hear  of  the  matter.   Yet  at  the 

end  of  three  months  this  micro- 
scopic merchant  in  a  lilliputian 
hamlet  had  sold  more  instruments 
than  the  fellow  in  the  county  trad- 
ing centre — because  he  was  a  real 
salesman.  So  in  picking  your 
agency,  the  first  consideration  is 
the  man." 

With  most .  exclusive  lines  it  is 
usually  assumed  that  when  a  mer- 
chant is  given  the  privilege  of 
selling  in  a  certain  community  he 
will  reciprocate  by  concentrating 
his  purdiases  upon  that  single 
line.  In  fact,  some  manufacturers 
have  a  tacit  understanding  that 
this  condition  must  prevail  —  or 
the  merchant  will  awake  one  fine 
morn  to  find  the  agency  sign  neat- 
ly tacked  above  the  store  front  of 
his  hated  rival.  Furthermore, 
when  a  merchant  acts  as  exclusive 
distributor  it  i&  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  he  will  t^e  a  greater 
personal  interest  in  sales — espe- 
cially when  his  invMitory  is  high 
and  he  has  too  much  at  stake  to 
take  things  apathetically  without 
making  any  special  effort  to  lure 
customers  into  his  store. 

But  unfortunately  it  is  not  al- 
ways the  most  simple  thing  to  de- 
termine just  what  a  merchant's 
sales  should  be  in  relation  to  popu- 
lation and  apparent  local  buying 
power,  and  many  abuses  of  the 
exclusive  agency  are  practiced  by 
the  wily  retailer.  The  most  com- 
mon is  perhaps  where  a  shrewd 
merchant  with  established  con- 
nections assumes  the  agency  for 
competitive  brands  to  keep  the 
other  fellow  out.  Traveling  rep- 
resentatives are  frequently  amazed 
at  the  readiness  with  which  a  deal- 
er agrees  to  represent  their  mer- 
chandise locally— only  to  discover 
later  that  it.  was  a  skilful  piece 
of  strategy  to  avoid  being  both- 
ered with  competition  from  a  simi- 
lar brand  sold  in  town. 

POSSIBLE  PURCHASERS  WOn'T  SEARCH 
FOR    THE    ONE  DEALKR 

Perhaps  the  greatest  disadvan- 
tage of  the  exclusive  agency  plan 
is  the  effect  upon  the  consumer. 
He  may  be  pretty  nearly  sold  on 
the  merits  of  your  merchandise 
through  advertising  or  personal 
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Now  for 

Reconstruction 


TN  peace  as  in  war,  daily  newspapers 
wield  a  tremendous  force  in  shap- 
ing public  opinion. 

The  success  of  every  war  drive  has 
been  assured  with  intelligent  news- 
paper publicity  behind  it. 

Newspaper  advertising,  proven  so 
successful  and  better  understood  dur- 
ing the  war,  will  be  used  for  recon- 
struction arid  readjustment  of  business 
to  a  greater  degree  than  ever  before. 

Two  American  newspapers  that 
stand  out  among  the  most  influential  are 

The  Providence  Journal 
The  Evening  Bulletin 

The  Power  of  these  great  papers 
is  available  to  help  you  market 
your   goods   in   New  England 

The  Providence  Journal  Co. 

Charles  H.  Eddy  Co. 

RepresentatlvM 
N^ew  York  Chicago   .  Boston 
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recommendation,  and  be  tottering 
on  the  trembling  brink.  But  when 
he  arrives  at  the  moment  of  pur- 
chase it  is  sometimes  questionable 
whether  he  will  navigate  all  over 
town  during  a  pelting  drizzle  seek- 
ing the  single  merchant  who  dis- 
plays ■  your  lithographed  agency 
sign. 

■  Despite  all  statements  to  the 
contrary,  retail  salesmanship  is 
not  an  undiscovered  or  forgotten 
art,  and  after  the  third  or  fourth 
attempt  your  prospect  usually 
succumbs  to  the  studied  diplomacy 
of  some  merchant  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature  and  the 
competitive  merits  of  his  mer- 
chandise. 

So,  espedally  with  raerdiandise 
sold  through  exclusive  dealers,  it 
is  necessary  to  advertise  in  a  very 
positive  manner — to  convince  the 
prospective  purchaser  that  he  will 
be  rewarded  for  scouting  around 
to  find  your  local  agency  or  delay- 
ing purchase  a  few  days  while  he 
writes  to  headquarters  for  the 
merchant's  name.  Better  still,  is 
some  plan  to  get  your  local  dis- 
tributor so  to  identify  his  store 
with  your  merchandise  that  the 
two  names  are  immediately  asso- 
ciated with  each  other. 

The  extent  of  a  manufacturer's 
distributing  facilities  is  another 
factor  to  be  considered  in  deter; 
mining  whether  it  is  best  to  market 
on  an  exclusive  or  non-exclusive 
basis.  With  an  extensive  system 
of  branch  houses  it  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  keep  trade  supnlied 
without  shipment  through  Jobbers. 
But  where  merchandise  is  sold 
through  the  jobbing  channels  it  is 
difficult  to  control  exclusive  dis- 
tribution, especially  when  more 
than  one  jobber  operates  in  a  cer- 
tain territory. 

The  idea!  conditions  under  which 
an  exclusive  agency  seems  to  func- 
tion are  where  the  line  is  placed 
with  some  enterprising  merchant 
who  feels  tiiat  the  assurance  of 
restrictions-  will  justify  a  large 
measure  of  personal  co-operation, 
and  where  there  exists  a  real  in- 
timate tie-up  betweeen  the  national 
publicity  and  the  merchant's  store. 
Many  of  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed products  owe  much  of 


their  present  success  to  the  pioneer 
development  work  on  the  part  of 
enthusiastic  exclusive  local  deal- 
ers. But  now  the  manufacturer's 
product  is  well  and  favorably 
known  he  insists  upon  a  volume  of 
business  commensurate  with  the 
estimated  sales  possibilities. 

That  -the  advantages  of  the  free- 
for-all  methods  of  distribution  are 
recognized  by  even  the  manufac- 
turer selling  through  exclusive 
channels  can  best  be  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  many  firms 
with  branded,  nationally-adver- 
tised merchandise  also  find  it  a 
distinct  advantage  to  market  a 
similar  brand  and  in  some  cases 
several  disguised  under  different 
names  so  more  than  one  competi- 
tive agency  may  be  established  in 
the  same  town.  For  rivalry  in 
trade,  as  in  matrimonial  enter- 
prises, is  a  remarkable  stimulator 
toward  action. 


W.  P.  Leach  Joins  Seaman 
Paper  Co. 

W.  p.  Leach,  for  the  past  six  years 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Leader  and  News  of  Cleveland,  has 
resgned  to  become  associated  in  an 
executive  capacity  with  the  Seaman 
Paper  Co.  of  New  York  and  Chicago. 

When  Mr.  Leach  went  to  Cleveland 
the  News  and  Leader  were  bath  losing 
money  for  Dan  Hanna,  the  owner. 
The  morning  daily  Leader  was  sold  to 
E.  H.  Baker  and  his  associates  on  the 
Plain  Dealer,  for  a  sum  said  to  be 
$750,000,  Mr.  Hanna  retaining  the  Sun- 
day Leader. 

During  the  past  few  years  it  is  under- 
stood the  papers  have  turned  the  corner 
and  are  now  financially  successful. 

Before  going  to  Cleveland  Mr.  Leach 
was  publiMier  of  the  Nejv  York  Eventng 
Journal  and  Chicago  AmericaK. 

He  will  make  his  headduarters  in 
New  York. 


Chidsey  Goes  With  Earl  & 
Wilson 

D.  K.  Chidsey  has  resigned  as  adver- 
tising manager  of  Gimbel  Brothers, 
Philadelphia,  after  six  years'  service,  to 
become  Philadelphia  sales  manager  of 
Earl  &  Wflson,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Elected  Director  in  Campbell- 
Ewald  Co. 

J.  Fred  Woodruff  has  been  elected  a 
director  of  the  Campbell-Ewald  Com- 
pany, Detroit.  He  has  been  manuer 
of  the  agency's  copy  department  for 
three  years. 
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BUCKEYE  COVERS,  be- 
cause they  are  made  in 
great  quantities  under  excep- 
tional manufacturing  condi- 
tions, are  an  essential  factor  in 
the  National  economies  that 
are  being  effected  through  the 
wider  use  of  Direct  Advertis- 
ing. Pound  for  pound,  they 
represent  a  lower  consumption 
of  coal,  labor  and  transporta- 
tion than  any  other  papers  of 
equal  quality  and  utility. 

BUCKEYE  COVERS  outsell: 
all  other  brands  combined,  be- 
cause printers  and  advertisers, 
have  foimd  them  best  regard- 
less of  price  for  most  Direct' 
Advertisements. 

THE  BECKETT  PAPER  COMPANY 

MAKERS  OF  GOOD  PAPER 
In  Hamilton,  Ohio,  since  184S 

Daalws  in  ill  Waa^li  Citie*  MenAer  Paper  Makers'  AdTerlisinj  Qub 
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Stradley  Kipp 
Frank  Walters 
James  Livingston 
Harry  Boyle 
Joseph  McFadden 
Chris  Alwards 
Charles  Stedleman 
Fred-  Stecher 
James  Dougherty- 
Wilbur  Eickelberg 
Heber  Smith 
Cornelius  Harvey- 
Daniel  Rowman 
John  Miller 
Fred  Sundumier 
Earle  Doyle 
John  Sparks 
Harold  Alley  • 
Edward  Smith 
Patrick  Connors 
John  Barry 
Victor  Cerebone 
John  Riordan 
Cyril  Bromley 
William  Behrens 
Carlyie  Montanye 
Godfrey  Bock 
Frederick  Barth 
Michael  Lyons 
John  Kelly 


■  Vincent  Taylor 
George  Mistier 
John  Edwards 
John  Hoch 
John  Hogelar 
William  Materson 
John  Smith 
William  Smith 
Louis  Bemauer 
Charles  Patterson 
Charles  Madden 
Thomas  O'Neil 
Augustus  Bressler 
Wallace  Williamson 
Joseph  Nulty 
James  McGrory 
James  McGrath 
John  McKeon 
Bernard  Fitzpatrick 
John  Douglas 
James  Flynn 
John  Murphy 
Charles  McCarthy  ■ 
John  Walsh 
John  McKeeon 
Do^niel  Rubins 
James  W.  Morrow 
Irving  Lanning 
John  Miller 
M.  J.  Donnelly 


Each  of  these  names  represents  a  star 
on  our  Service  Flag — and  now  that  the 
armistice  is  signed,  we'll  welcome  them 
all  back  to  their  old  jobs. 

More  Than  a  Million  Every  Week 
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Harold  Reynolds 
Daniel  Breen 
Roy  Hagman 
Theodore  Allen 

Edwin  Billmeyer 
Harry  La  Vigne 
Joseph  McNearny 
Madeline  Thomas 
Mark  Wiseman 
Raymond  Devine 
Henry  Amundsen 
Thomas  Dolan 
Harry  Geist 
William  Atkinson 
Elmer  Payne 
Michael  Mullen 
William  Cook 
Louis  Hirt 
Fred  Ecker 
Leo  Bellandini 
Ignatius  Bonora 
Francis  C.  Riley 
Morgan  T.  Riley 
John  Wolfe 
Peter  Galvin 
Samuel  Kaplan 
George  Wood 
Willis  Donahue 
William  Soehler 
Charles  Bongiovi 


Thomas  Fenton 

L.  L.  Northrup 

Lester  Reynolds 

John  Morris 

Walter  Curran 

Patrick  Kelley 

Charles  Fruehwirfcfa 

Joseph  Mentz 

Henry  Cannon 

Joseph  Kelleher 

Charles  Whitfield. 

Harold  Amos 

Alexander  Abramsrai 

Joseph  Klein 

May  Duke 
Clara  Paulson 
Patrick  J.  Feerick 
Joseph  Murray 
Edmund  Sealander 
Thomas  Brosnan 
Theo,  Lee  Brantly 
W.  L.  Byrnes 
Charles  McGovem 
David  Cohn 
Joseph  A.  Brennan 
Richard  McConnell 
Elizabeth  Smith 
Fred  Hooverman 
Joseph  Scupari 
James  Goodwin 
Charles  Mention 


Collier's 

THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY 

52  Year 
More  Than  Jt- Million  Every  Week 
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How  Aetna  Life  Advertises  for  Col- 
lections 

The  Method  Does  Not  Give  OfEense,  and  to  This  Is  Largely  Due  Its 

Success 

By  Clarence  T.  Hubbard 


COLLECTIONS,  like  church 
steeples,  are  hard  to  build 
but  once  they  are  built  a  fine 
showing  is  made.  In  this  re- 
spect the  Aetna  Life  and  Af- 
filiated Companies  of  Hartford, 
Conn., — The  Aetna  Casualty  & 
Surety  Company  and  the  Auto- 
mobile Insurance  Company — have 
made  a  splendid  exhibition.  This 
is  due,  perhaps,  to  the  persistent 
efforts  of  Assistant  Treasurer 
Charles  H.  Remington  who  ap- 
plied the  theory  of  "advertising 
for  collections"  successfully  to  the 
business  of  these  companies. 

With  a  premium  income  of  over 
a  million  dollars  a  week  it  can  be 
readily  seen  where  these  com- 
panies might  develop  collection 
problems,  especially  when  the  fact 
is  taken  into  consideration  that  all 
items  are  given  ninety  days  to 
mature  in.  Yet  at  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year  this  organization  prac- 
tically cleans  up  every  item  out- 
standing, resulting  in  millions  of 
backward  dollars  being  rounded 
up  by  advertising  persistently  and 
with  discretion  for  such  premiums. 

The  publicity  takes  the  form  of 
folders,  form  letters,  special  mag- 
azines, novelties  and  all  sorts  of 
aids  provided  the  thousands  of 
"Aetna-izers"  about  the  country 
for  "warming-up"  the  delinquent 
There  is  no  dry,  formal,  cold- 
blooded dunning  included  in  the 
plan  but  rather  a  vein  of  subtle 
humor  is  quite  evident  in  each  bit 
of  publicity  issued.  For  illustra- 
tion, one  of  the  best  "coin  bag- 
gers" proved  a  series  of  "stickers" 
well  printed  on  colored  coated 
paper.  These  stickers  greeted  the 
delinquent  in  his  mail  when  upon 
opening  the  Aetna  envelope  he  dis- 
covered the  usual  premium  notice 
but  with  this  bit  oi  brightness 
atteched: 


"Early  birds  may  catch  the  worms, 
Bees  may  gather  honey; 
But  our  job  (with  your  good  help) 
Is — to  get  this  money." 

Or  a  neat  purple  "sticker"  sur- 
rounded in  a  border  o£  white 
might  carry  these  words: 

"It's  wise,  no  doubt,  to  settle  down 
And  love  your  neighbors: — but 

The  man  who  makes  a  hit  with  us 
Is  he  who  settles  vp." 

One  of  the  most  effective  recent 
stunts    was    the    "Uncle  Sam 

Sticker."  This  was  a  small  en- 
closure measuring  about  four 
inches  by  two  and  printed  in  red 
and  blue  colors  with  a  picture 
of  Uncle  Sam  at  the  top  holding 
an  armful  of  essentials  and  right 
before  him  a  pile  of  "unpaid  bills." 
Burdened  with  his  load  Uncle 
Sam  exclaimed :  "  Oh  gosh  I 
where'U  I  find  room  for  those 
non-essentials?"  Then  beneath 
came  this  text :  "Every  time  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  '  send  out 
another  bill,  it  makes  more  work 
for  Uncle  Sam,  who  is  over- 
worked now.  Won't  you  sepd 
your  check  at  once  and  m^ 
another  bill  unnecessary?" 

CARTOON  ENCLOSURES  SPEED  COL- 
LECTIONS 

To  vary  the  appeal  a  large  as- 
sortment of  "cartoon  pasters" 
are  distributed  to  the  various 
field  agents  and  representatives  for 
attachmg  to  premium  notices.  One 
of  the  most  productive  cartoons  in 
miniature  was  one  depicting  a 
man  running  down  the  street  in 
hot  haste  with  these  words : 
"Movie  of  a  man  going  to  pay 
his  premium.  Could  it  by  chance 
be  you????"  Another  showed 
a  band  in  waiting  with  the  ap- 
peal: "We  are  waiting  for  your 
premium." 
Aside  from  these  reminders  a 
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constant  campaign  of  advertising 
is  waged  on  behalf  of  "Collection 
Pep" — a  brand  which  all  Aetna 
agents  are  given  to  understand 
they  must  possess.  This  adver- 
tising prompts  the  managers  and 
genera!  agents  to  keep  everlast- 
ingly at  the  broker  and  sub-agent 
for  punctual  payment.  It  fur- 
nishes inspiration.  This  is  par- 
ticularty  true  of  the  "sand  letter," 
a  printed  letter  sent  to  every 
Aetna  agent  in  the  country.  Over 
the  signature  of  President  Mor- 
gan G.  Bulkeley  this  text  appeared, 
headed  by  a  margin  of  real  sand: 

"Ever  watch  a  big  locomotive 
use  sand  as  a  starting  ingredient 
on  slippery  rails?  Ever  notice 
how  with  sand  on  the  track,  the 
slippery  wheels'  "bite"  and  grind 
and  the  train  moves  forward  f 

"There  we  have  it — Sand  is  use- 
ful as  a  help  to  motive  power. 

"For  example,  the  man  who  uses 
'sand'  when  going  after  slow 
premium  payers  is  the  chap  who 
collects  the  coin. 

"The  'sandy'  agent  does  not 
have  to  be  either  rude  or  crude. 
He  does  not  make  his  request  of- 
fensive or  even  distasteful  to  the 
policyholder.  He  simply  insists 
along  the  right  lines  that  the  debt 
be  paid — and  it  is. 

"May  I  ask  that  you  inject  a 
little  more  'sand'  into  your  collec- 
tion department,  for  you  possess 
a  'collection  department,'  even 
though  you  are  an  individual 
worker.  You  have  the  'sand' 
all  right.  Now  sprinkle  a  little 
of  it  on  those  slippery  collection 
rails  and  watch  the  wheels  of 
success  grip  the  surface  and  land 
the  premium  money." 

FACTS  CLEARLY  SET  FORTH 

One  of  the  most  persuasive 
folders  proved  to  be  a  printed 
appeal  in  colors,  well  illustrated, 
and  titled:  "Where  is  "my  Wan- 
dering Coin  Tonight?"  As  the 
agent  opened  the  cover  he  found 
in  part  this  text: 

"Sort  of  an  interesting  thought, 
isn't  it? 

"Where  is  my  wandermg  coin 
to-night?  Where  will  it  be  to- 
morrow? What  is  the  'other  fel- 
low* doingr  with  it  right  now? 


"Mr.  Aetnaman,  have  you  ever 
felt  this  way  about -the  premium 
money  that's  owed  you:  money 
that  isn't  doing  you  or  us  one  bit 
of  good?  Money  that's  yours  and 
you  haven't  got?  Wandering 
coin  that  isn't  paying  you  interest? 

"Why  let  the  'other  fellow' 
spend  your  money  or  have  the 
use  of  it?  Get  that  'Wandering 
Coin'  in  out  of  the  wtt-^to-day." 

Another  poptflar  circular  ap- 
peared printed  in  blue  colors  un- 
der the  caption  of  "Passing  The 
Hat."  An  attractive  cover  in 
color,  illustrating  a  darky  parson 
peering  into  the  collection  hat, 
started  things  off  with  this  copy 
following : 

"We  would  like  to  remind  you 
that,  while  the  colored  gentle- 
man's church  probably  carried  an 
overhead  expense,  it  was  nothing 
compared  with  the  overhead  we 
have  to  maintain,  our  business 
being  the  insuring  .of  things  for 
this  world  and  not  for  the  life 
eternal. 

"Therefore,  the  Collection  De- 
partment here  in  Hartford  must 
insist  on  a  little  more  hearty 
response  if  we  are  to  continue 
to'  issue  policies  and  assume  risks 
for  our  multitude  of  policy  hold- 
ers. 

"We  must  therefore  ask  you  to 
assume  full  responsibility  for  the 
collection  of  all  premiums  now 
due,  pointing  out  to  policy  hold- 
ers that  their  responsibility  begins 
where  yours,  as  a  writer  of  the, 
policy,  ends." 

Folders  of  this  sort,  periodically 
sent  the  agent  for  distribution  to 
the  sub-agent,  and  others,  firmly 
instill  the  important  idea  in  each 
representative  that  all  premiums" 
must*  be  collected  and  reasons 
pleasantly  set  forth  as  to  why  they 
should.  To  extend  further  the 
principle,  assistant  treasurer  Rem- 
ington keeps  in  personal  touch  with 
all  representatives  by  means  of 
form  letters  over  his  actual  sig- 
nature and  dwelling  on  the  im- 
portance of  getting  in  all  prem- 
iums before  the  tiinety-day  limit 
is  up.  These  letters  are  typed  on 
tinted  bond  papers  and  coming 
straight  from  a  high  official  root 
the  idea  of  punctual  payment  still 
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more  deeply  m  the  minds  of  the 
agents.  Following  is  an  extract 
from  one  of  the  latest  letters  com-^ 
ing  from  Mr.  Remington's  office — 
letters  that  produced  the  results  in- 
tended as  proved  in  the  company's 
annual  statement  and  also  In  the 
interesting  file  of  "come  back" 
letters  received  from  Aetna  repre- 
sentatives : 

"Sofflewheire  in  September. 
"Dear  Sir: 

"What  sort  of  luck  did  you  have 
on  your  vacation? 

"Did  you  collect  a  few  j^rds  of 
good  old  summer  tan?  Perhaps, 
instead,  you  accumulated  a  little 
more  muscle  or  a  basket  or  two 
of  fish?  Or  maybe  you  landed 
in  one  of  those  summer  places 
where  a  feminine  jury  holds  forth 
in  daily  sessions  to  pass  verdicts 
on  all  actions  ranging  from  war 
discussions  up  to  the  way  you 
happen  to  fox-trot.  Some  life, 
these  vacations. 

"But  they  are  great  'pep'  accu- 
mulators. Yes  sir — ^when  you  hit 
the  old  office  after  a  'couple  of 
weeks  in  the  mountains,  or  down 
at  the  shore,  or  out  on  the  links, 
you  just  naturally  'come  back 
sprinkling  pepper  all  'round  the 
place.  You  can't  help  It,  that's 
all.  A  vacation  is  a  wonderful 
'collection  experience.' 

"All  this  time  that  you  have  been 
collecting  fresh  energy  away  from 
the  paper  and  ink  your  assured 
have  been  out  fighting  the  collar 
and  tie,  too,  leaving  their  dollars 
behind  to  collect  a  good  layer,  of 
dust.  In  fact  this  past  summer 
has  been  a  good  vacational  period 
for  dollars — no  real  drag  has  been 
pulled  over  them  from  any  source. 
Everyone  has  had  a  good  chance 
to  garner  up  a  supply  for  fall 
and  winter  uses. 

"And  it's  going  to  be  a  busy 
winter !  You  can  put  that  in  your 
book.  The  call  for  money  will 
leave  long  and  lasting  echoes. 
You  will  need  all  the  commission 
money  you  can  get.  Your  com- 
pany— the  Aetna  Life  and  Affil- 
iated Companies — will  need  its 
usual  amount  and  a  little  more^ — 
Quite  a  Uttle  when  considering- that 
tiie  price  of  insurance  is  about 


the  only  thing  that  hasn't  been 
raised.  Agreeing  then  that  we  are 
both  out  for  that  much  needed 
coin  let  us  start  tugging  now  for 
the  backward  dollars — ^let's  call 
the  vacation  season  over  and  get 
right  down  to  ciphers  on  our  out- 
standing collections.  Let's — what 
do  you  say? 

"We  have  had  our  vacations 
up  here,  thank  you,  and  feel  just 
full  enough  with  pep  to  lend  you 
any  assistance  you  may  need  in 
putting  the  fall  and  winter  crop 
of  collections  on  a  real  basis  of 
Aetna  efficiency." 

FINAL  DRIVE  IS  SPIRITED 

Supplementing  these  letters, 
folders  and  other  accelerators,  an 
intensive  campaign  is  held  each 
quarter  of  the  year  against  all 
tardy  payments.  Particularly 
spirited  and  determined  is  the 
linal  drive  running  up  to  the  last 
.day  in  December  when  each. and 
every  outstanding  item  prior  to 
October  1  is  expected  to  be  cap- 
tured. 

In  fact  every  agent  -successfully 
accomplishing  this  task  is  admit- 
ted a  heralded  member  of  the 
Star  Collection  Club,  an  organ- 
ization bearing  an  envious  mem- 
bership. Only  those  qualifying 
with  an  absolute  clean-up  are  ad- 
mitted and  each  member  receives 
a  handsome  reward.  Sometimes 
it  is  a  gold  pin,  other  times  a  gold 
fountain  pen.  Last  year  a  bronze 
medallion  with  appropriate  in- 
scription and  bearing  the  mem- 
ber's name  was  given  each  quali- 
fying applicant,-  these  medalHons 
being  on  exhibition  in  all  branch 
offices,  general  agents'  and  other 
representative's  headquarters.  This 
year  a  diary  bound  in  leather 
covers  and  containing  the  candi- 
date's name  in  gold  will  be  pre- 
sented, the  diary  being  a  specially 
prepared  book  enlivened  with  per- 
tinent slogans  of  a  humorous 
strain  touching  on  collection  re- 
sults. 

Keen  rivalry  exists  for  mem- 
bership'in  this  club  and  the  annual 
enrollment  runs  into  hundreds  of 
names  all  of  which  are  properly 
advertised  in  framed  cartoons 
sent  each  office  in  which  the  mem- 
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bers'  pictures  are  cleverly  worked; 
through  letters  of  commendation ; 
mention  in  all  o£  the  company's 
business  publications  as  well  as  in 
special  announcements. 

The  last  few  weeks  of  the  col- 
lection campaign  each  year  are  de- 
voted almost  entirely  to  publicity 
urging  memberships  to  the  Star 
Collection  Club.  Perhaps  the  best 
stimulus  in  this  direction  was  a 
series  of  Aetna-graras  each  over 
the  signatures  of  company  officials: 
These  "Aetna-grams"  took_  the 
form  of  brief  messages  printed 
on  telegraph  blanks  and  embraced 
the  importance  of  premium  col- 
lections. 

A  specimen  "gram"  will  be 
found  in  the  words : 

To 

^tna-izers  North,  South,  East,  West. 
EVBRLASTmGL  Y 
PUSH  PUSH  COLLECTXOHS 

The  play  is  to  get  in  every  outstanding 
itein  dated 
PRIOR  TO  OCTOBER  1st 
On    the   Twenty-seventh    day.  Pleasa 

don't  delay. 
TIME  IS  SHORT— MONEY  TALKS 
It  will  he  a  shame  if  you  don't  get  in 
the  game  ,  and  Help  Mr.  Rem- 
ington in  this  campaign 
LOOSEN— UNBEND^KICK  IN— FOR 
A  FRIEND  EVERLASTINGLY 

.  Such  messages,  direct  from  the 
officials  themselves,  served  to  bring 
a  hearty  response  in  premium 
money. 

A  publication  entitled  "Pep"  is, 
as  stated  on  its  cover,  "Published 
Reasonably  Often  and  Devoted  to 
Aetna  Collection  Interests."  Filled 
with  snappy  articles  and  sprinkled 
with  border  cartoons,  in  keeping 
with  the  seasons,  together  with 
written  experiences  and  advice 
from  successful  agents  and  com- 
pany collectors,  it  makes  a  v^el- 
come  and  helpful  publication  serv- 
ing further  to  perpetuate  the  com- 
pany's collection  principle.  All. 
this  publicity,  aside  from  spreading 
collection  inspiration,  has  more  or 
less  of  a  general  advertising  value 
and  many  copies  find  their  way 
with  good  effect  into  the  hands 
of  policy-holders  and  others.  No 
better  proof  of  the  value  of  this 
plan  can  be  found  than  in  the 
annual  statements  of  these  com- 
panies under  the  heading  Ledger 
Assets  on  a  line  reading:  "Agents 


Balances  Prior  to  October  First." 
If  the  amount  Is  not  represented 
by  a  goose-egg  it  is  so  insignificant 
that  a  magnifying  glass  is  needed  ' 
to  observe  it. 

Collections  have  always  been 
shadows  in  commercial  transac- 
tions, leading  to  the  abuse  of 
credit.  It  is  clearly  evident  that 
every  effort  devoted  toward  eas- 
ing such  problems,  especially  when 
carried  on  with  a  smile,'  is  a 
worthy  lever  to  good  business  in 
general. 


Death  of  Nathaniel  C. 
Fowler,  Jr. 

Nathaniel  Clark  Fowler,  Jr.,  who  be- 
came wefl  known  in  advertising  circles 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  died  m 
Boston  last  week,  aged  sixty  years,  after 
a  lingering  illness.  He  was  born  in 
Yarmouth,  Mass._,  and  lived  in  Boston 
a  large  part  of  his  life. 

In  his  early  years  Mr.  Fowler  entered 
the  field  of  journalism,  serving  on  the 
staffs  of  the  Boston  Traveler  and  Com- 
mercial BuUefin.  In  1880  he  founded 
the  Pittsfield  Journal,  acting  as  editor 
and  publisher,  and  in  1892  founded  the 
Worcester  Light.  Then  he  turned  his 
attention  to  advertising,  founding  in 
Boston  the  Fowler  School  of  Advertis- 
ing. He  is  said  to  have  written  more 
than  10,000  separate  advertisements. 

He  was  closely  associated  with  the  ad- 
vertising of  the  Pope  Manufacturing 
"ompany,  manufacturer  of  Columbia 
bicycles,  in  the  days  when  the  popular- 
ity of  the  wheel  was  at  its  height.  Also, 
he  was  author  of  the  famous  Prudential 
Insurance  slogan^  "The  Prudential  Has 
the  Strength  of  Gibraltar." 

Mr.  Fowler  was  the  author  of  several 
books,  among  them'  being  "Fowler's 
Publicity,"  *'fipw  to  Sell,"  and  "Gump- 
tion," an  autobiographical  novel. 


Pays  Commission  on  All 
Agency  Business 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Toron- 
;,o,  publisher  of  a  number  of  business 
papers  and  two  m^azines,  has  adopted 
the  policy  of  paymg  commissions  to 
advertising  ^encies  on  all  business 
placed  through  them.  Commissions  have 
been  paid  on  the  two  magazines  for 
some  time  and  also  on  advertising  in 
the  business  papers  originating  outside 
of  Canada  but  the  new  policy  is  to  pay 
agencies  for  all  business  irrespective  of 
its  place  of  origin. 


Joins  "Printers'  Ink"  StafiF 

Frederick  C.  Kendall,  assistant  ad- 
vertising manager  of  the  Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Company,  Cleveland,  has  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  Pointers'  Ink. 
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Commerce  Bureau 
Has  Plan  for  Division 
of  Advertising 

Will  Ask  Congress  for  Appropri- 
ation Which  Would  Enable  It  to 
Gadier  Information  About  Ad- 
vertising Abroad,  for  Benefit  of 
American  Exporters  —  Report  on 
South  America  Being  Compiled 


THE  budget  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Doniestic  Commerce  for  the  fiscal 
.  year  beginning  July  1,  1919,  which 
is  soon  to  be  submitted  for  the 
approval  of  Congress,  will  contain 
an  estimate  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Division  of  Advertising.  The 
immediate  purpose  of  the  new  in- 
stitution if  established  at  this  time 
will  be  to  assist  American  adver- 
tisers whoi  are  entering  the  for- 
eign advertising  field  without  very 
definite  knowledge  of  either  me- 
diums or  copy. 

In  speaking  of  his  request  for 
an  appropriation  to  pay  the  salary 
of  a  specialist  in  foreign  advertis- 
ing. Chief  Burwell  S.  Cutler,  of 
the  Commerce  Bureau,  said:  "The 
Bureau  has  been  urged  to  estab- 
lish a  Division  of  Advertising,  but 
up  to  the  present  time  it  has  not 
been  able  to  do  more  than  collect 
miscellaneous  data  with  reference 
to  advertising  mediums  in  certain 
foreign  countries.  Such  a  spe- 
cialized field  obviously  requires 
the  attention  of  an  expert  if  it  is 
to  be  of  value." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  travel- 
ing agents  and  special  investi- 
gators of  the  Commerce  Bureau, 
have,  incident  to  their  investiga- 
tions _  of  the  opportunities  for 
American-made  goods  in  various 
trade  lines,  rounded  up  a  vast 
amount  of  information  on  adver- 
tising methods  all  over  the  world. 
Take,  for  example,  the  series  of 
special  reports  now  being  issued 
on  the  subject  of  the  markets  for 
motor  vehicles  in  various  quarters 
of  the  globe.  In  each  of  these  re- 
ports there,  is  more  or  less  refer- 
ence to  advertising  methods,  inci- 
dent to  salesmanship.  The  trouble 
is  that  there  has  been  in  the  Bu- 
reau no  machinery  for  amalga- 


mating all  the  scattered  references 
to  advertising  and  especially  a 
lack  of  facilities  for  rendering  in- 
dividual service  in  response  to 
specific  inquiries  on  advertising 
problems.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
needed  specialization  on  advertis- 
ing could  be  attained  through  the 
instnunentality  of  a  division  such 
as  is  now  projected. 

Whether  Congress  will  appro- 
priate for  a  Division  of  Advertis- 
ing will  depend,  of  course,  to 
some  extent  upon  the  support  and 
endorsement  given  the  recommen- 
dation by  the  advertising  interests 
of  the  country.  Sentiment  on  the 
subject  in  advertising  circles  may 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  crys- 
tallize by  the  time  Congress  is 
called  upon  to  vote  on  the  budget. 
It  is  the  feeling  at  Washington, 
however,  that  manufacturers  and 
advertisers  should  be  able  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  they  care 
for  advertising  counsel  from  this 
quarter  after  perusal  of  the  forth- 
coming special  reports  on  adver- 
tising in  South  America  which 
represent  the  fruit  of  the  trip  of 
Special  Agent  Sanger  who  has 
lately  returned  to  this  country. 

This  survey  of  Latin-American 
advertising  which  should  be  di- 
gested in  the  form  of  a  printed 
report  available  some  time  during 
the  year  1919,  represents  the  ini- 
tial venture  of  the  Commerce  Bu- 
reau in  the  direction  of  an  inves- 
tigation of  advertising  apart  from 
the  use  of  advertising  in  one 
isolated  line  of  trade.  Ordinarily 
a  study  of  advertising  conditions 
and  opportunities,  such  as  has 
just  been,  completed,  would  be 
published  with  a  separate  publica- 
tion for  each  country,  but  in 
order  to  submit  the  work  accom- 
plished, comprehensively,  for  a 
verdict  on  the  part  of  the  adver- 
tismg  public,  the  reports  for  the 
several  South  American  countries 
will  be  grouped  under  one  cover. 
If  the  Government's  initial  ven- 
ture in  advertising  investigation 
receives  any  such  approbation  as 
is  being  accorded  the  progressive 
investigation  of  South  American 
markets  for  paper,  paper  products 
and  printing  machinery,  it  will  be 
assumed  that  a  Division  of  Adver- 
tising has  its  l,9|^,c@e«^j4eit- 
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Consider  the  Psalms! 

— an  address  by  Mr.  H.  E. 
Cleland,  Advertising  Coun- 
sel with  the  McGraw-Hill 

Publications;  which  re- 
ceived exceptional  endorse- 
ment at  the  Convention 
recently  held  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Business  Papers,  at 
the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York. 

The  requests  for  this  ad- 
dress in  printed  form  be- 
came so  numerous  that  a 
limited  number  have  been 
printed,  and  are  available 
upon  request. 

Those  interested  in  the  vital 
issues  now  before  the  man  who  has  hitherto  been 
"oversold"  but  who  now  confronts  Peace  and  Re- 
construction, will  find  a  decided  moral,  and  a  practi- 
cal recommendation,  in  this  address. 

McGRAW-HILL  CO.,  Inc. 

Temh  Ave.,  at  Thirty-sixth  St.,  New  York 

McGraw-Hill  PubHcations 

UHtdMT  erf  AudU  Buntu  of  ClnulaUou 

Serve  a  Buying  Power  Aggregating 
Power  Billions  of  Dollars 

Coal  Age  Annually  Electrical  World 

American  Machinist  Electrical  Merchandising 

Electric  Railway  Journal  Engineering  News-Record 

Engineerias  &  Mining  Journal      Chemical  &  Metallurgical  Eogineeriog 
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s  your  business  ready 


England  fooght  Napoleon  for  20 
years.  Her  war  debt  piled  up  to 
|i6O0»O0O,0(>0,  Economic  said  she 
voutd  stagger  for  a  century  under 
this  burden.  But  war  had  brought 
&igland  a  huge  increase  in  indus- 
trial equipment  She  owned  the 
krgest  merchant  marine  afloat  With 
war -created  assets,  she  won  fitst 
place  in  world  oonunerce. 

Bismarck  called  Germany  '*a  nation 
of  house-servants.' '   Then  in  quick 
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succession  Germany  fought  Den- 
mark, Austria,  France.  From  a 
loose-jointed  confederation  of  petty 
states,  she  became  overnight  the  in- 
dustrial power  of  continental  Europe. 

Our  own  Civil  War  brought  im- 
mense needs.  To  supply  the  armies, 
meat-packing  expanded.  Grain  and 
flour  mills  sprung  up.  Steel  or- 
ganized. Railroads  multiplied  their 
rails.  Rubber  flourished.  Petroleum 
boomed.  Imagination  and  daring 
built  big. 

Japan  was  an  unimportant  Oriental 
Kingdom  which  had  marked  time 
for  centuries.  Her  war  with  Russia 
greatly  enlarged  her  supplies  of  coal 
and  iron.  Peace  brought  new  in- 
dustrial incentives.  Ten  years  passed. 
Japanese  shipping  dominated  the 
Pacific.  Japan  had  taken  her  place 
among  the  foremost  powers  of  the 
world. 

War's  industrial  wheels  slow  down. 
Peace  is  here.  She  is  not  alone. 
New  opportunities  have  come  in 
with  her. 

Is  your  business  ready? 
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Baltimore  Leads  in  Contri- 
butions to  United  War 
Work  Campaign 


BALTIMORE  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

<WAfC  CHBST) 

183%   110%  100%    78%  74% 

BALTIMORE  raised  ^2,103,398.42  during      brief  time  limits  of 
the  United  War  Work  Campaign.   This  was  an  oversubscripdoa 
of  Baltimore's  quota  amounting  to  191 .06  per  cent.  Subscriptions  . 
were  received  from  138,608  persons,  making  the  per  capita  contriourion  - 
about  ^15.10.    Returns  for  the  entire  State  of  Maryland  were  almost 
equally  as  good,  the  returns  showing  a  subscription  of  178.31  pec  cent. 

What  does  this  mean  to  you,  Mr.  Advertiser? 

It  means  that  the  people  of  Baltimore,  thousand  for  thousand  (based  on  their 
record  as  contributors)  represent  a  greater  purchasing  power  than  the  people  of 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  or  New  York.  It  means  that  Baltimore  industries 
are  the  go  -ahead,  peace-ot-war  kind,  the  least  aifFected,  of  any  of  the  big  cities  of  the 
country,  by  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  And — this  is  what  will  interest  YOU— 
it  shows  that  Baltimoreans  respond  to  advertising  (Newspapers  played  a  big  part 
in  putting  07er  the  United  War  Woitpn^ratn)  73^  above  the  next  highest  and 
109^  betttr  than  the  lowest  of  these  five  great  cities  I 

In  aelBMj  your  goods  ta  Baltiinore,  go  after  bu^ness  lilce  Balcimoieafu  go  afbet  United 
Wat  Work  subscripcions.  Put  your  campaign  on  a  BUSINESS  basis— AVOID 
<!uplkation  and  COVER  BALTIMORE  at  the  LOWEST  RATE  per  thousand. 

For  MORE  Maryland  Business  CONCENTRATE  in 

The  Baltimore  News 

The  Fastest  Growing  Baltimore  P^er 
Sunday  NEWS  dtculadon  neatly  doubles  in  two  years ! 


October 
1918 
1916 

Gain 


DAN  A.  CARROLL 
Eastern  Repreaentxtive 
Tribune  Buildiog 
NewYo^  . 


X«  1 


Dailr 
112,112 
94,699 
17^413—3 


Sunifoy 
117,036 

98,248 

18,788— 19^ 


J.  E.  LUTZ  ^ 

JK        I  . .  /,  &     Western  Representative 

W-«-4rX    Tim  Natn  Bank  Bldg. 
AdrwUslag  Maaagar  Chicago 


"May  We  Answer?"   Ask  Page  & 

Shaw 

Certainly.  And  Here  Is  the  Companj^s  Reply  to  Mr.  Varley's  Accusations 
of  InconsisteDpy. 

By  Page  &  Shaw 


[Editorial  Note:— "Can  a.  Manufac- 
ttirer  'Get  There'  Without  Advertis- 
ing?" That  was  the  titie  of  an  article 
by  Harry  Varley  in  Printers'  Ink 
for  November  21.  The  point  was_  made 
that  Page  &  Shaw  proclaimed  th&r  dis- 
inclination to  advertise  and  yet  did  ad- 
vertise" by  excellent  window  displays 
and  well-schemed  advertising  packages. 

"O.  E.  D."  dictated  the  letter  that 
came  with  the  article  below.  Our  guess  is 
that  the  initials  stand  for  Otis  Emersoa 
Duniiam,  the  managing  director  of  the 
company.  Mr.  Dunham — if  he  is  the 
author — certainly  writes  good  copy.  H» 
also  has  the  real  advertising  man's 
Johnnyon-the-spot  appreciation  of  how 
to  get  under  the  wire  with  a  piece  of 
advertising  which  U  also  good  editorial 
stuff.  We  know,  of  course,  that  adver- 
tising was  farthest  from  his  thought 
when  he  mentioiied  the  quality  of  his 
goods  so  repeatedly  and  ingenuously. 
Nevertlieless,  if  he  isn't  an  advertising 
man,  he  ought  to  be.  For  he  causes  us 
to  fracture  a  rule  which  requires  us  to 
censor  out  every  claim  that  '  our"  goods 
are  ab-sol-u-te-ly  the  best  in  the  world.] 

WE  wish  to  reply  to  an  article 
in  your  issue  of  November 
21,  picturing  us  as  glorying  in  the 
fact  tl^t  we  do  not  have  to  adver- 
tise, and  attributing  to  us  a  "pe- 
culiar state  of  mind"  toward  ad- 
vertising, a  "nearly  hopeless  mis- 
understanding" of  what  it  is,  and 
an  "utter  absurdity"  of  viewpoint 
concerning  it.  That  Mr.  Varley, 
the  writer  of  the  article,  has  tak- 
en no  pains  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  conditions  and  purposes 
of  our  business  before  bestowing 
the  courtesy  of  his  critique  upon 
us  is  perfectly  apparent  to  luiy- 
body  who  knows  anything  about 
us ;  our  answer,  therefore,  is  prin- 
cipally to  explain  our  position  to 
those  who  do  not. 

Mr.  Varley  begins  discordantly, 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  in  the 
tenor  of  his  remarks  on  the  "ex- 
press train  to  success,"  and  in  his 
asstunption  that  success  consists  in 
a  maximum  volume  of  sales  and 
a  maximum  wideness  of  distribu- 
tion— is  the  "ultimate  in  selling." 
He  probably  thinks  so.    We  do 


not.  We  have  never  thought  so. 
We  have  never  wanted  and  have 

never  sought  a  success  of  that 
kind. 

We  understand  perfectly  well 
that  if  we  wish  to  attain  much 
larger  sales  and  bigger  profits,  we 
must  greatly  enlarge  our  facilities 
and  advertise  widely  and  persist- 
ently. We  also  know,  which  Mr. 
Varley  probably  does  not  know, 
that  we  could  have  doubled  our 
business  at  any  time  during  the 
last  few  years  by  merely  meeting 
the  demands  upon  it,  without  ad- 
vertising it  at  all.  We  have  never 
filled  the  immediately  urgent  mar- 
ket for  Page  and  Shaw's,  and 
what  enlargements  we  have  made 
have  been  made  reluctantly,  and 
only  under  extreme  pressure.  A 
strange  ideal  of  "success,"  no 
doubt,  to  Mr.  Varley,  and  many 
others,  but  we  have  good  reason 
for  it. 

Indeed,  the  reason  exists  basical- 
ly in  Mr.  Varley's  own  words.  Ac- 
cordingly to  him,  Page  &  Shaw  are 
"makers  of  fine  candy  that  is  so 
good  they  have  a  right  at  least  to 
claim  it  is  the  best  in  the  world." 
We  try  to  make  it  so,  and  hope  it 
is.  But  has  Mr.  Varley  stopped 
to  consider  why  we  have  the  right' 
(if  we  have)  to  claim  so?  It  is 
solely  because  our  idea  of  success 
differs  radically  from  his.  It  is  be- 
cause we  are  in  business  first  of 
all  to  make  the  best  candy,  not 
the  most  sales  or  the  biggest 
profits,  and  because  we  will  not 
take  one  step  forward  toward 
greater  sales  or  greater  profits  un- 
til we  are  assured  that  our  prod~ 
uct  will  be  just  as  good,  or  better, 
when  we  do.  We  believe,  and  our 
experience  contirms  us  in  believ- 
ing, that  candy  cannot  be  made  as 
we  make  it  and  be  marketed  on  a 
rapidly  increasing  scale  under  the 
strict  limits  of  supply  and  crafts- 
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manship  requisite  to  our  grade  of 
production.  We  trust  that  we  show 
no  undue  assurance  in  presuming 
to  rely  on  our  own  judgment  of 
what  those  limits  must  be.  We 
gauge  our  success  by  the  charac- 
ter of  what  we  manufacture,  not 
by  how  much  we  sell,  or  at  what 
profit. 

._When  we  say  we  have  grown 
without  advertising,  we  do  not 
necessarily  disparage  advertising. 
Nor  do  we  mean  that  we  have 
grown  without  fitting  up  our 
stores  consistently  with  our  prod- 
uct, or  without  making  our  fac- 
tory a  beautiful  and  healthful 
place  for  men  and  women  to 
work  in,  or  without  apprising  our 
customers  by  means  of  booklets 
and  other  printed  matter,  and  by 
window  displays,  exactly  what 
they  are  buying  and  we  are  doing. 
When  we  say,  "practically  with- 
out advertising,"  we  inean  with- 
out such  advertising  as  Mr,  Var- 
ley  is  urging  us  forward  to, 
with  a  complete  indifference  to 
our  aims  and  needs,  first  by  coax- 
ing us  with  a  plethoric  vision  of 
the  golden  harvest  for  candy 
makers  under  prohibition,  and 
then  by  warning  us  with  a  sepul- 
chral finger  of  an  impending  loss 
of  trade  to  other  firms,  who  ad- 
vertise his  way.  In  the  course 
of  a  year  we  are  approached  by 
many  advertising  men.  Almost 
without  exception  they  express 
their  surprise  that  we  do  "prac- 
tically no  advertising."  Yet,  when 
we  sa;^  so,  Mr.  Variey  rises  in 
majestic  turbulence,  declares  us 
"naive,"  and  indignantly  con- 
futes us. 

"Strange,    all    this  difference 
there  should  be 
■  'Twixt  Tweedledum  and  Twee- 
dledee." 

If  it  ever  becomes  possible  for 
us  to  supply  a  far  greater  clien- 
tele with  Page  &■  Shaw's  than 
we  could  otherwise  reach,  tiien, 
of  course,*  we  shall  use  advertis- 
ing "in  its  entirety,"  whether  be- 
cause of,  or  in  spite  of,  our  "pe- 
culiar state  of  mind."  But  as 
long  as  an  expansion  of  our  busi- 
ness means  a  sacrifice  in  the  qual- 
ity of  our  goods,  we  are  going 
to  continue  leaning  on  our  "fra- 


gile staff,"  and  shall  buy  no  seat 
on  the  Publicity  Express.  If,  for 
any  reason,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  are  ever  unable  to  make  candy 
as  well  as  we  make  it  now,  we 
shall  not  advertise,  either  in  its 
entirety,  or  in  any  other  way. 
We  shall  simply  stop  making 
candy. 

Anything  can  be  construed  as 
advertising  by  an  effort.  A 
man  advertises  himself  by  wash- 
ing his  face,  or  by  not  washing 
it.  But  nobody  washes  his  face 
premeditatively  as  advertising. 
We  order  our  stores  and  show- 
windows,  our  factory  and  our 
boxes  as  we  do,  because  we  have 
an  unashamed  pride  in  our  prod- 
uct and  in  our  employees,  and 
because  by  such  means  we  can 
make  candy  better,  not  sell  it 
better.  Such  will  continue  to 
be  our  aim  and  our  chief  en- 
deavor. What  advertising  value 
it  may  have  is,  to  our  mind, 
purely  incidental. 


The    Faitjiorn  Company 
Not  Incorporated 
Chicago,  November  30,  1918. 
Editor  of  Printers'  Ink: 

In  your  last  issue  there  was  an  arti- 
cle relative  to  the  advantages  of  not 
advertising  as  applied  to  Page  &  Shaw, 
candy  manufacturers. 

Several  years  ago  this  company 
opened  two  stores  in  Chicago,  one  on 
LaSalle  street  and  the  other  on  Michi- 
gan avenue.  I  noticed  some  time  ago 
that  both  of  these  stores  have  passed 
into  the  hands  of  different  companies. 

Personally  I  have  purchased  their 
goods  considerably  because  I  have 
visited  in  Boston  when  it  was  only 
possible  to  buy  from  them  In  Boston. 

It  would  seem  that  the  method  of 
advertising  only  by  word  of  mouth  from 
the  satisfied  customer  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  carry  good  will  so  far  from 
the  "Hub."  However,  I  have  abso- 
lutely no  information  as  to  why  these 
stores  were  abandonedi  by  Patre  & 
Shaw.  .  / 

W,  F.  Faithorn. 

We  don't  know  why  these  stores 
were  abandoned,  but  we  are 
tempted  to  guess.  It  may  be  that 
Page  &  Shaw's  candy,  through 
word-of-mouth  advertising,  came 
into  such  quick  and  overwhelming 
demand  that  that  company  just 
threw  up  its  hands  and  abandoned 
these  stores,  despairing  of  keeping 
up  the  marvellously,  high  quality 
of  the  goods. — [Ed.  Printers'  Ink. 
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Proposes  Closer  Banking  Rela- 
tions in  Central  America 

Jule  F.  Brower,  consul  general  for 
Guatemala  and  Honduras  in  Chicago, 
has  presented  to  Chicago  _  bankers  a 
plan  for  organizing  a  foreign  banking 
house  to  promote  middle-western  ex- 
port business  in  South  and  Central 
America. 

"My  idea,"  said  Mr.  Brower,  "is  that 
the  Illinois  Banking  Association  and 
the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association 
should  have  this  bank  to  act  for  them  in 
marketing  the  products  of  the  manufac- 
turers, assisting  in  the  financing  of 
these  transactions  and  giving  the  neces- 
sary credit  information. 

"The  bank  should  have  established  in 
the  various  commercial  centres  of  the 
five  Central  American  republics  either 
agencies,  branch  hanks,  or  well  or- 
ganized local  banks,  in  which  it  will  be 
interested,  if  it  does  not  control;  each 
one  of  which  is  to  be  managed  by  a 
competent  manager  from  America,  who 
will  acquaint  himself  with  local  condi- 
tions and  the  financial  standing  of  the 
various  importers  of  those  countries,  to- 
gether with  their  needs,  and  also  be 
prepared  to  furnish  information  as  to 
the  exports  of  those  countries  and  their 
production  of  raw  materials,  as  well  as 
5ie  market  prices  and  availability  to 
market.  When  a  representative  from 
the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association 
travels  in  those  countries  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  goods  or  buy- 
ing   raw     materials    his    work  would 


be  greatly  facilitated  and  minimized. 

"The  members  of  the  Illinois  Bank- 
ers' Association  can  assist  in  financing 
these  transactions  by  discounting  these 
hills  or  dealing  in  the  acceptances  that 
cover  them,  and  the  exports  from  Latin- 
America  to  this  Jind  foreign  countries. ' 


Business  Papers  Active  at  Re- 
construction Session 

The  Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc., 
are  publishing  a  daily  paper  at  Atlantic 
City  this  week,  to  chronicle  the  events 
of  the  various  sessions  of  the  Recon- 
struction conference.  The  conference 
is  in  session  on  December  3,  4,  5  and  6 
and  the  newspaper,  entitled,  "The  Re- 
construction Conference  Daily,"  is  being 
published  at  the  request  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  responsible  for  the  series  of 
meetings. 

Approximately  fifty  men  are  required 
to  issue  the  paper,  owingf  to  the  fact  that 
as  many  as  forty  meetings  are  in  ses- 
sion simultaneously. 


British  Cocoa  Maker  Dies 

Francis  James  Fry,  chairman  of  the 
house  of  J.  S.  Fry  &  Sons,  Limited,. 
Bristol,  England,  passed  away  on  No- 
vember IS  in  his  eighty-fourth  year. 
For  nearly  seventy  years  Mr,  Fry  has 
been  prominently  associated  with  this 
£nglisn  house  which  has  built  up  an 
extensive  business  in  America  through 
pifncrous  advertising. 


The 

GeorgeLDyerCompaiy 

Broadway 
New  York 


Newspaper,  Magazine 
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Bargain  Packages 
Form  Outlet  for  Mail- 
order Left-Overs 

Based  on  the  Fact  that  "Women 
Like  a  Bargain  "  this  Mail-Order 
Concern  Cleaned  Up  a  Stock  of 
Odds  and  Ends  and  Gained 
Good  Win,  Besides. 


A MAIL-ORDER  house  deal- 
ing in  women's  specialties — 
laces,  embroideries,  neckwear, 
baby  clothes  and  nursery  articles, 
dress  trimmings,  nov«;lties,  etc. — 
fotmd  that  each  season  there  were 
many  odds  and  ends  left  over 
which  were  perfectly  good,  but 
which  they  had  no  way  of  dis- 
posing of  in  the  natural  course 
of  their  business. 

They  decided  to  try  making  up 
bargain  packages  of  these  odds 
and  ends  and  sending  them  out 
to  their  better  customers,  with  a 
Rewritten  price-list  (mailed  sep- 
arately with  a  letter)  giving  the 
original  catalogue  price  of  each 
article  and  the  mark-down  price, 
so  that  the  woman  could  see  for 
herself  just  how  much  she  was 
saving.  Some  of  the  mark-downs 
represented  deep  cuts  in  the  origi- 
nal price ;  others  were  only  about 
10  per  cent  reductions. 

Each  package  was  sent  post- 
paid, and  two  days  before  it  was 
mailed  the  letter  and  price-list 
referred  to  above  were  sent  to 
the  woman.  The  letter  explained 
why  the  packages  were  made  up 
and  told  her  to  invite  her  family 
and  friends  to  look  over  the  bar- 
gains after  she  had  made  her 
own  selections  and  pick  out  any 
articles  they  Hked.  at  the  special 
prices,  of  course.  The  woman  was 
directed  to  deduct  the  return  pest- 
le on  the  package  when  she  sent 
her  remittance  for  the  articles' 
that  she  and  her  family  and 
friends  kept.  It  may  be  added 
here  parenthetically  that  in  sev- 
eral cases  the  women  did  not  de- 
duct the  return  postage  but  said 
thev  were  glad  to  pay  it. 

Eighty-five  bargain  packages 
were  made  up  and  sent  out.  To 
the  surprise  of  the  originators  o( 


the  idea,  only  six  of  the  eighty- 
five  packages  were  returned  un- 
touched, and  in  two  of  these  cases 
the  women  were  led  to  order  ar- 
ticles from  the  regular  catalogue 
stock  through  seeing  the  quality 
of  certain  articles  in  the  bargain 
package. 

Printers'  Ink  is  able  to  give 
all  the  facts  and  figures  of  this 
experiment :  The  mark-down 
value  of  the  eighty-five  packages 
was  $1,487.55.  The  total  sales 
amounted  to  $459.03.  The  aver- 
age order,  based  on  the  sevens- 
nine  packages  which  made  the 
sales,  was  $5.81.  The  average  or- 
der, based  on  the  total  number  of 
packages  sent  out,  was  $5.40.  The 
average  postage,  going  and  com- 
ing, was  fifty-one  cents.  Only  in 
one  or  two  instances  was  the 
merchandise  damaged. 

Several  women  asked  that  ad- 
ditional bargain  assortments  be 
sent  them  at  once,  and  these 
new  packages  brought  in  con- 
siderable revenue.  Many  women  - 
expressed  their  delight  and  asked 
that  a  bargain  package  be  sent 
them  each  season.  Only  two  out 
of  the  eighty-five  expressed  irri- 
tation that  the  package  had  been 
sent  them  unsolicited. 

Seemingly,  this  proves  again 
that  women  like  a  bargain  sale, 
whether  attended  in  person  or 
shipped  in  a  package. 


U.  S.  and  Argentine  Publishers 
to  Issue  Magazine 

Tbe  first  issue  of  a  new  magazine  in 
the  Spaiiisli  language  will  be  issued  in 
January,  entitled  La  Nacion  Edition  of 
La  Revista  del  Mundo.  The  publica- 
tion will  be  the  result  of  co-operative 
effort  on  the  part  of  La  Nacion,  a 
Buenos  Aires  daily  newspaper,  and 
Doubleday^  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.  It 
will  be  circulated  in  Argentine,  Uru- 
goay  and  the  southern  part  of  Bolivia, 
La  Revista  del  Mundo,  the  Spanish  edi- 
tion of  the  World's  Work,  will  be  con- 
tinued  as  in  the  past,  also  in  monthly 
form. 

The  new  publishing  alliance  has  been 
foiled  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  visit 
to  this  country  last  summer  of  Dr.  Jorge 
A,  Mitre,  editor  of  Le  Nacion. 


Harriman  to  Edit  "Red  Book" 

Karl  Edwin  Harriman,  managine  edi-' 
tor  of  the  Ladity  Hotne  Journal.  Phila- 
delphia, will  become  editor  of  the  Red 
§aok  MagoMinf,  Pliicaga,  December  16. 
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To  the  Members  of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers : 

To  get  your  product 

into  the  half-a-million  homes 
in  the  territory  in  and  around 

Philadelphia 

you  should  use 
The  Dominant  Newspaper 

The  Bulletin 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin's  circulation  reaches  far 
beyond  the  highest  point  ever  attained  by  a  daily 
newspaper  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  the 
third  largest  in  the  United  States. 

You  can  at  one  cost  reach  the  greatest  number  of 
possible  consumers  in  the  Philadelphia  territory  each 
day  by  concentrating  in  the  newspaper  which  domi- 
nates this  field — 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin 

November  4^^'^  0 ^  Copies 
Circulation      ~C3i™^j>^%JO        a  Day 
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Good  Times  in 
Zanesville,  Ohio 

No  community  in  the  country  will  gain  m^re  in  the 
change  from  War  to  Peace  conditions  than  Zanesville^ 
Ohio. 

Zanesville  had  no  munition  factories,  cmitonments 
or  other  exclusively  war  industries. 

Her  iron  and  steel  mills  now  have  orders  that  will 
keep  them  busy  for  two  years.  Her  glass  factories  are 
running  three  shifts  with  a  clear  track  ahead.  Her  tile 
factories  (the  largest  in  the  world)  are  choked  with 
orders.  Her  big  potteries  are  again  in  complete  opera- 
tion. Her  brick  plants  are  in  full  blast  making  road  and 
building  material.  Her  big  railroad  shops  are  ^pond- 
ing. Her  agricultural  implement  and  machinery  plants 
are  busy.  Her  coal  fields  are  working  at  high  pressure. 
Her  oil  operators  are  straining  every  nerve  to  increase 
production.  New  natural  gas  wells  are  being  added. 
Coalf  oil  and  gas  leases  and  bumper  crops  at  high  prices 
are  making  the  farmers  wealthy,  and  additional  men  are 
being  put  to  work  daily  in  the  factories,  shops  and 
mines. 

Zanesville  was  busy  during  the  war  but  not  nearly 
so  busy  as  she  is  now  and  will  be  during  the  reconstruc- 
tion period.  Her  principal  industries  manufacture 
building  and  road-making  materials,  the  demand  for 
which  is  unlimited  and  wiU  continue  to  increase. 

This  community  of  100,000  population  is  thoroughly 
covered  by  The  Times  Recorder,  which,  with  its  20,000 
circulation  goes  into  19  of  every  20  city  homes  and  four 
of  every  five  village  and  country  homes,  making  the  use 
of  any  other  medium  an  unnecessary  extravagance.  Its 
space  is  sold  at  the  very  low  price  of  three  cents  a  line 
fiat. 

The  Times  Recorder  is  represented  in  the  National 
Advertising  field  by  Robert  E.  Ward,  225  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  City,  and  Midlers  Building,  Chicago. 
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Successful  Selling  Necessitates  an 
Expansion  of  Advertising,"  Says 
.Waltham  Watch  Co. 

Several  Other  Manufacturers  Tell  Their  Peace  Plans 


AMONG  the  additional  letters 
received  by  Printeks'  Ink 
during  the  past  week  outlining-  the 
reconstruction  plans  of  various 
manufacturers,  the  most  typical  is 
from  William  Gray,  president  of 
Gray  and  Davis,  Inc.  He  sums 
up  his  firm's  immediate  policy  in 
these  two  .pithy  sentences: 

"The  plans  of  our  company  are 
to  go  back  to  our  regular  standard 
production  of  before  the  war,  as 
quickly  as  possible, 

"We  have  seyera!  new  items  to 
add  to  our  present  line,  and  we 
shall  also  advertise  heavily  to 
keep  things  moving." 

Samuel  P.  Colt,'  president  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Company, 
tells  us  that  "the  interest  of  em- 
ployees and  employers  is  the  same 
during  the  period  of  change  from 
war  to  peace,  and  we  shall  co- 
operate in  every  way  in  all  di- 
visions of  our  company  to  prevent 
there  being  any  tendency  to  too 
quickly  release  men  employed  on 
Government  work.  In  fact,  trade 
conditions  in  our  line  of  business 
are  such  that  no  substantial  shift- 
ing of  our  production  should  re- 
sult in,  any  of  our  people  being 
out  of  employment." 

Eldon  B.  Keith,  treasurer  of 
the  Geo.  E.  Keith  Company,  the 
large  shoe  manufacturer,  views 
the  future  with  the  heartiest  con- 
fidence.   He  states: 

"This  company  finds  itself 
fortunately  in  such  a  position  that 
in  the  main  vre  believe  we  will 
be  able  to  readjust  our  business 
from  war  to  peace  conditions 
without  any  very  serious  loss  in 
depreciation  of  raw  materials  or 
prolonged  period  of  idleness  for 
our  employees. 

"Only  about  one-third  of  our 
product  has  been  devoted  to  war 
purposes,  so  that  our  adjustment 
is  somewhat  easier  than  in  other 
cases. 


"As  regards  advertising,  we 
have  continued  our  advertising  at 
full  force  during  the  period  of 
the  war,  and  are  glad  that,  we 

did  so." 

An  admirable  and  faith-inspir- 
ing survey  of  the  whole  situation 
is  given  to  us  by  Harry  L.  Brown, 
treasurer  of  the  Waltiiam  Watch 
Company.    Here  is  what  he  says: 

"Replying  to  your  letter  inquir- 
ing into  the  principles  which  will 
influence  our  attitude  toward  the 
problems  of  after-the-war-recon- 
struction,  we  can  of  course  speak 
only  from  our  own  viewpoint,  al- 
though we  assume  that  in  the 
main  our  status  is  similar  to  that 
of  other  Americaii  manufacturers. 

"The  war  has  brought  an  un- 
precedented demand  for  high-class 
timepieces,  not  only  from  the  Al- 
hed  governments,  but  from  indi- 
viduals as  well.  Pocket  watches, 
chronometers,  airplane  clocks, 
deck  clocks  and  wrist  watches 
have  all  called  upon  us  to  stimu- 
late our  productioa  facilities  to 
the  utmost. 

"One  of  the  most  pleasing  signs 
has  been  the  high  conception  of 
quality  which  necessity  has  seemed 
to  instill  into  the  minds  of  our 
customers.  Accurate  time  has  al- 
ways been  a  prime  requisite  of 
successful  warfare.  But  now, 
business  houses  and  individuals 
have  also  come  to  consider  it 
equally  important. 

HIGH    HOPES  FOR  THE  FUTUHE 

"As  to  the  future,  our  attitude 
is  optimistic.  No  doubt,  great 
problems  will  present  themselves 
during  the  months  to  come,  but 
we  Ipok  toward  them  with  a  feel- 
ing of  confidence  that  they  will 
adjust  themselves  to  the  '  benefit 
of  all  concerned. 

"Raw  materials  in  some  lines 
may  be  scarce,  but  American  busi- 
ness has  set  a  new  standard  for 
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itself.  What  formerly  seemed  to 
be  impossible  of  accomplishment 
has  become  under  the  stress  of 
circumstances,  comparatively  easy 
of  solution. 

"Industry  is  now  so  organized 
as  to  be  able  to  produce  in  great 
quantities.  So  to  produce — and 
tliereby  absorb  the  laboring  class 
at  high  wages — means  successful 
selling.  And  successful  selling 
necessitates  an  expansion  of  ad- 
vertising plans  in  order  that  any 
one  manufacturer  may  hold  his 
own  a^inst  the  sharp  competition 
which  is  soon  to  confront  us  all. 

"Epitomizing  the  whole  situa- 
tion as  it  appeals  to  us  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  watch  industry, 
we  would  say  that  the  higher  level 
of  prices  will  maintain  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  as  the  demand  for 
superior  tiittepieces  such  as  we 
make  is  still  far  greater  than  the 
supply. 

"These  prices  will  be  held  up 
because  of  our  own  labor  costs 
and  because  manufacturers  from 
whom  we  obtain  raw  materials 
must  look  the  facts  in  the  face 
the  same  as  we  do — namely,  that 
labor  has  grown  accustomed  to 
high  wages  and  will  expect  to 
earn  them  in  the  future  in  order 
to  live  happily  under  the  prevail- 
ing regime  of  high  costs. 

"Our  belief  is  that  patriotism — 
combined  with  the  actual  need  of 
skilled  help — will  assure  the  wel- 
come back  to  his  old  job  of  any 
soldier  whose  military  experience 
has  not  served  to  divert  his 
thoughts  and  ambitions  into  other 
channels." 

And  this  comes  from  Libby, 
McNeill  and  Libby: 

"Inasmuch  as  we  are  canners 
of  food  products,  our  feeling  is 
that  we  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
running  all  our  factories  to  ca- 
pacity for  some  time  to  come.  Al- 
though we  will  not  have  as  many 
soldiers  and  sailors  to  feed  next 
year  as  was  anticipated,  we  will 
have  to  feed  a  world  that  is  on 
the  verge  of  starvation,  and  it 
seems  to  us  that  no  matter  how 
much  food  is  produced  in  •  this 
country  next  year,  there  will  not 
be  enough. 

"Certainly  we  shall  not  decrease 
our  advertising,  but  it  is  too  early 


to  say  what  our  plans  really  are." 

Edward  H.  Broadwell,  general 
manager  of  the  Fisk  Rubber  Com- 
pany, says  that  -  it  will  be  some 
months  before  the  motor  industry 
can  get  fully  under  way.  He  adds, 
however :  "but  when  it  does  start 
it  should  be  greater  than  ever  be- 
cause of-  its  tremendous  need  in 
the  development  of  our  cities  and 
country  as  a  means  of  transporta- 
tion, for  motor  cars  furnish  trans- 
portation whether  it  be  goods  or 
individuals,  and  as  that  industry 
progresses  so  will  everything  else, 
because  the  old  theory,  of  de- 
pendency one  on  another  is  for- 
ever traveling  in  an  endless  chain 
where  industries  are  concerned." 

The  Gorham  Mfg.  Co.  tells  us 
that  it  is  "completing  our  con- 
tracts and  preparing  to  return  to 
normal  conditions  in  our  regular 
trade  of  silversmiths  and  gold- 
smiths." 

And  concluding  this  series  of 
letters,  the  Carborundum  Com- 
pany tells  us: 

"It  is  our  plan  to  keep  our  plant 
going  to  its  fullest  capacity,  which 
can  only  be  done  by  re-engaging 
such  of  our  men  as  return  from 
military  service.  -  Up  to  this  time 
we  have  been  chronically  short  of 
men,  and  our  only  hope  of  filling 
our  departments  is  in  re-engag- 
ing these  men  which  we  will'most 
gladly  do. 

"Up  to  now  our  plans  as  far  as 
advertising  is  concerned  call  for 
a  continuance  in  some  thirty-eight 
trade  papers.  During  the  past  six 
months  we  have  not  appeared  in 
these  publications,  but  beginning 
in  January  we  will  come  back 
strong." 


Maxwell  Droke  With 
Palmolive 

Maxwell  Droke  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  dealer's  service  depart- 
ment of  the  Palmolive  Company,  Mil* 
waufeee.  He  has  been  engaged  m  ad- 
vertising work  in  Indianapolis  and  at 
various  points  in  the  South. 


Canadian  Pork  Packers  Plan 
Advertising 

Mathews  -  Blackwell,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
pork  packers,  have  placed  their  adver- 
tising account  with  the  agency  of  A. 
McKim,  Ltd.  An  extensive  camDaiim 
is  planned  for  1919. 
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Judging  a  Newspaper's  Value 
to  the  Advertiser 

By  W.  R.  Hotchkin 

10  years  Adoertising  Manager  tor  John  Wanamaker,  New  York 


WHEN  a  man  goes  to  the 
aewsstand  to  buy  a  newspa- 
per to  read,  he  will  select 
the  one  that  best  meets  his  own  in- 
dividual taste  in  the  way  it  serves 
up  the  news,  supplies  features  of 
interest,  and  also  in  its  editorial 
policies  and  opinions. 

But  the  advertiser  who  wishes  to 
sell  goods  for  himself  or  his  client, 
gives  little  consideration  to  his  own 
personal  likes  and  dislikes.  He  is 
infinitely  more  interested  in  discov- 
ering HOW  THE  PUBLIC  LIKES 
each  newspaper. 

The  merchant  who  fills  his  stock 
with  gowns  and  suits  that  he  would 
like  to  see  worn  by  his  own  wife, 
or  mother,  will  never  be  able  to  pay 
his  advertising  bills.  The  mer- 
chant who  makes  a  big  success  is 
infinitely  more  interested  in  select- 
ing goods  THAT  HIS  CUSTOM- 
ERS LIKE— the  goods  that  hun- 
dreds, thousands,  or  hundreds  of 
thousands  will  buy. 

So  the  clever  advertiser  spends 
most  of  his  appropriation  in  the 
newspaper  THAT  MOST  PEOPLE 
READ — so  that  he  may  secure  the 
most  people  as  customers. 

This  study  of  most  valuable  ad- 
vertising mediums  is  one  of  the 
most  vital  problems  of  the  man  who 
is  spending  his  own  money,  or  his 
employer's  money  TO  SELL 
GOODS. 

It  is  easy  to  start  the  list,  for  no 
wise  advertiser  ever  starts  his  list 
with  any  newspaper  except  the 
one  with  LARGEST  CIRCULA- 
TION; for  he  knows  that  largest 
circulation  is  never  secured  by  any 
newspaper  except  the  one  that  con- 
tinuously publishes  news  and  fea- 
tures that  are  most  desired  by  the 
largest  number  of  people. 

In  judging  the  VALUE  of  a 
newspaper,  the  Local  Advertiser 
has  a  very  great  advantage  over 
the  National  Advertiser,  for,  every 
day,  he  has  the  opportunity  to 
MEASURE  THE  DIRECT  RE- 
TURNS from  his  advertising.  Year 
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in  and  year  out,  the  local  adver- 
tiser is  testing  and  judging  the 
pulling  power  of  newspapers.  Of 
course,  many  tests  are  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  many  conditions  interfere 
with  results;  but  the  year-in-and- 
year-out  evidence  eventually  tells 
definite  truth.  This  becomes  posi- 
tive and  indisputable  FACT  when 
it  is  corroborated  by  the  experience 
of  hundreds  of  other  advertisers. 

Hence  the  shrewd  National  Ad- 
vertiser knoivs  that  the  most  relia~ 
hie  proof  of  the  advertising  value 
of  a  neivspaper  is  presented  by  the 
comparative  records  of  the  LOCAL 
DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  of  all 
neivspapers,  over  some  considerable 
period  of  time. 

One  local  advertiser— even  a  very  large 
user  of  space — may  be  very  wrong  in  his 
judgment — he  may  have  serious  preju- 
dices— he  may  dislike  a  newspaper's  poli- 
tics or  appearance— he  may  have  a  rate 
fight  with  the  newspaper.  Ten,  or  more 
advertisers  might  not  be  using  a  news- 
paper as  they  should,  for  some  such  rea- 
son. Hence  individual  opinions  are  not 
always  reliable. 

BUT  THE  CUMULATIVE  EVI- 
DENCE OF  ALL  LOCAL  ADVER- 
TISERS, as  sincerely  spoken  by  their 
year-in-and-year-out  EXPENDITURE 
OF  MONEY  in  the  newspaper,  and  tabu- 
lated by  the  LOCAL  DISPLAY  AD- 
VERTISING RECORDS,  is  the  one 
definitely  convincing  piece  of  evidence 
upon  which  the  National  Advertiser  can 
direct  the  buying  of  his  space,  with  the 
positive  knowledge  that  he  is  securing 
the  biggest  value  a-nd  the  largest  amount 
of  sales,  for  the  money  spent  in  that 
community. 

And  who  are  the  Local  Advertisers 
who  know  most  about  what  newspapers 
pay  best? 

1st.  The  Dry  Goods  or  Department 
Stores — 

2iid.    The  Specialty  Shops,  selling 
Women's  Wear — 

3rd.    The  Men's  Clothing  and  Fur- 
nishings Stores — 

4th.   The  Shoe  Stores— 
Sth,   The  Piano,  Victrola  and  Phono- 
graph Stores— 

6th.   The  Furniture  Stores. 
In  manv  other  lines  it  is  not  possible  to 
trace  results  with  any  such  definiteness: 
but  THESE  ADVERTISERS  KNOW! 

On  the  next  two  pages  following  will 
be  found  a  tabulation  of  advertising  fig- 
ures that  show  exactly  how  the  Local 
Advertisers  size  up  the  evening  news- 
papers in  New  York  City: 
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Your  Good  Name 

Here  is  a  lesson  for  trademark  owners 
that  should  be  learned  before  it  is  needed: 

People  forget! 

When  they  ask  for  your  product  and 
learn  that  it  has  "enlisted  for  the  duration 
of  the  war,"  they  say 

"Fine!"  And  they  mean  it  too,  because 
they  are  full  of  patriotism  and  pep.    But — 

People  forgetl 

They  forget  because  they  were  not  made 
to  remember,  not  because  they  want  to 
forget. 

They  forget  your  good  name  because 
they  are  reminded  of  some  other  good  name 
at  a  time  when  remembering  yours  should 
be  easy. 

People  forget— ii  you  let  them. 

The  Daily  News 

First  in  Chicago 
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Have  You  an  Inventions  Depart- 
ment in  Your  Business? 

IhTentions  to  Enable  Labor  to  Earn  the  Largest  Possible  Fay — ^Relation 
to  Labor  Shortage 

By  Lawrence  Langner 

Member  of  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  Committee  of  tlie  Ame^^^can  Manufacturers' 
Export  Association 

development  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery  which    will   make  the 

worker  even  more  productive  on 
an  eight-hour  basis  than  he  was 
formerly  on  a  ten-hour  basis,  will 
undoubtedly  help  to  solve  the  la- 
bor question  a  great  deal  more 
satisfactorily  than  a  violent  con- 
flict, which  may  lead  to  strikes 
and  bloodshed. 

The  necessity  of  getting  more 
food  from  the  land  with  less  la- 
bor, indicates  a  field  for  inven- 
tive development  now  opened  up 
as  never  before.  The  loss  of 
male  population  actually  engaged 
in  agriculture  in  this  country 
and  all  over  Europe  calls  for 
the  production  of  power-driven 
farm  machinery  and  implements 
which  will  enable  the  male  farm 
worker  to  cultivate  a  consider- 
ably greater  acreage  than  hereto- 
fore. 

INVENTIONS  AND  THE  REHABILITA- 
TION OF  EUROPE 

We  have  very  prominently  be- 
fore us  at  this  time  the  duty  of 
rehabilitating  our  Allies  on  a 
peace  footing,  a  duty  which  we 
alone  can  perform.  While  the 
industries  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  so  far  as  inventive  devel- 
opment is  concerned,  have  stood 
still  from  the  year  1914  to  the 
year  1918,  the  industries  of  Amer- 
ica have  marched  forward  from 
1914  to  1917  at  an  accelerated 
pace,  because  during  that  time 
there  was  not  only  the  stimulus 
in  our  industries  to  supply  our 
own  market,  but  also  the  markets 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  so  that 
inventions  relating  to  labor-saving 
devices  became  relatively  more 
profitable  than  ever  before.  When 
our  Allies  remobilize  their  indus- 
tries, it  is  obvious^that  they  will 
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WE  lhave  befdrls  us  not  only 
the  task  of   feeding  the 

world  for  some  time  to  come, 
but  also  of  increased  industrial 
production  in  the  face  of  reduced 
labor  supply  and  loss  of  materials  ' 
and  machinery.  It  may  be  safely 
predicted  ,  that  these  problems 
cannot  be  fully  solved  unless  every 
manufacturing  organization  in 
this  country  will  actively  engage 
itself  in  inventive  development 
work,  with  a  view  to  evolving 
machinery  and  methods  which  will 
save  labor'and  reduce  production 
time  and  costs. 

The  cancellation  of  Govern- 
ment contracts  now  taking  place 
will  leave  many  a  splendidly 
equipped  factory  idle,  unless  some 
new  product  is  manufactured  in 
place  of  the  war  materials  for- 
merly produced.  Far-seeing  man- 
ufacturers, during  the  war,  have 
kept  their  eyes  open  for  advan- 
tageous propositions,  and  are  now 
in  a  position  to  keep  their  factories 
busy  with  the  manufacture  of  new 
articles,  but  those  who  have  not 
looked  so  far  ahead  will  find 
that  there  are  many  products  in- 
vented before  or  during  the  war 
for  which  there  is  now  likely  to 
be  a  large  demand,  and  which 
will  well  repay  the  effort  and 
money  needed  to  place  them  on 
the  market. 

The  high  wage  conditions  now 
prevailing  make  it  imperative  for 
our  manufacturers  to  require  the 
utmost  efficiency  from  labor,  so 
that  the  worker  may  be  more  pro- 
ductive and  therefore  entitled  to 
greater  remuneration  than  before 
the  war.  It  is  generally  recog- 
nized that  the  threatening  indus- 
trial unrest  can  be  averted  only 
by  the  greater  co-operation  be- 
tween capital  and  labor,  and  the 
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not  install  machines  of  an  obso- 
lete type — machines  of  the  type 
which  were  in  use  in  the  year 
1914 — 'when  thoroughly  up-to-date 
machinery  containing  the  most 
modern  inventive  develppments 
can  be  obtained  from  the  United 
States. 

Probably  at  no  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  relations  with  Europe 
will  American  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery be  in  such  great  demand 
as  in  the  period  of  reconstruc- 
tion. Labor  in  Europe,  prior  to 
the  war,  was  only  a  minor  factor 
in  the  cost  of  production,  as 
compared  with  labor  costs  in  the 
United  States.  The  _  war  has 
completely  changed  this.  Euro- 
pean labor  conditions,  so  far  as 
wages  are  concerned,  now  more 
nearly  approximate  those  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  order  to 
reduce  labor  costs,  or  render  it 
more  productive,  the  demand  for 
American  labor-saving  machinery 
will  obviously  be  greater  than 
heretofore. 

The  great  task  of  rehabilitating 
our  Allies  must  be  completed  be- 
fore normal  international  com- 
petition is  restored,  because  our 
manufacturers,  knowing  how  much 
France  and  England  have  borne 
the  burden  of  the  great  struggle, 
will  not  carry  on  a  policy  of  cut- 
throat competition  with  the  manu- 
facturers of  those  countries  at 
a  time  when  they  seek  our  as- 
sistance to  recover  from  the 
blows  which  have  fallen  upon 
them.  It  is  not  only  ethical  con- 
siderations that  are  here  involved, 
since  it  is  apparent  that,  as  our 
Allies  are  likely  to  be  our  best 
customers  after  the  war,  their 
prosperity  is  almost  as  important 
for  us  as  our  own  prosperity. 
Our  first  duty  must  therefore  be 
to  assist  them  in  returning  to  a 
basis  where  they  may  enjoy  their 
fair  share  of  the  trade  and  pros- 
perity of  the  world,  and  this 
task  accomplished,  then  the  entire 
domain  of  foreign  commerce  will 
be  open  to  us  as  never  before. 
For  the  second  time  in  our  his- 
tory, an  American  mercantile 
marine  will  carry  our  manufac- 
tures and  products  to  the  furth- 
est comers  of  the  earth.  Our 


dominance  in  foreign  trade,  how- 
ever, will  depend  largely  upon 
whether,  by  inventive  develop- 
ment, we  are  able  to  reduce  our 
manufacturing  costs  so  as  to  be 
able  to  sell  our  goods  abroad  in 
competition  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

WHAT    OUR    PATENT    SYSTEM  HAS 
ACCOMPLISHED 

The  words  have  not  been  put 
on  paper  which  show  how  much 
our  great  nation  owes  to  its 
patent  system  for  the  enormous 
development  of  its  industries 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  last 
fifty  years.  Only  those  who  have 
known  and  studied  the  patent 
systems  of  other  countries  are  in 
a  position  to  realize  how  ade- 
quately in  its  main  essentials,  our 
system  has  met  the  growing  needs 
of  a  nation,  the  inventive  genius 
of  which  is  second  to  none.  If, 
during  the  war,  our  .patent  sys- 
tem, has  been  to  some  extent 
pressed  into  the  background  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  situation,  let 
no  one  assume  that  in  times  of 
peace,  our  industries  would  pro- 
gress to  thei  exSent  that  fiiey 
have  done  heretofore  without  the 
stimulation  of  our  patent  system. 

Thanks  to  the  protection  which 
is  given  our  inventors  at  a  rela- 
tively low  cost,  our  patent  sys- 
tem readily  lends  itself  to  the  use 
of  patents  by  way  of  insurance 
upon  the  capital  invested  in  a 
manufacturing  industry.  The 
manufacturing  concern  which 
is  doing  a  large  business  to-day 
cannot  expect  to  hold  that  buy- 
ness  to-morrow  if  it  does  not 
progressively  keep  abreast  of  the 
times  by  the  development  of  new 
inventions.  A  corporation  may 
represent  an  investment  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  may  employ , 
a  large  number  of  workers,  yet 
if  it  fails  to  invest  annually  in  the 
development  of  inventions  and 
their  proper  patent  protection,  it 
is  at  the  mercy  of  a  small  com- 
peting concern  that  has  adopted  an 
aggressive  development  policy, 
and  brings  out  a  product  which  is 
cheaper,  better  or  more  efficient. 
This  fact  has  been  recognized  to 
such  an  extent  that^the  majority 
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of  our  large  corporations  have 
for  years  past  maintained  the  fin- 
est development  departments  and 
experimental  laboratories,  to  which 
the  greatest  possible  care  and  atten- 
tion ha^  been  given.  Money  spent 
in  this,  development,  and  the 
accompanying  patent  protection,  is 
clearly  to  be  regarded  as  insur- 
ance upon  the  capital  invested  in 
the  business,  since  it  insures  that 
the  concern  in  question  will  re- 
tain its  lead  in  the  forefront  of 
the  industry,  and  will  not  be 
outclassed    by    its  competitors. 

These  large  corporations  are 
awake  to  the  situation  to  a  far 
greater  degree  than  the  smaller 
concerns,  and  it  is  to  these  con- 
cerns that  the  use  of  patents  as 
an  insurance  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  growth  of  their  establish- 
ments may  present  itself  as  novel. 
No  matter  how  small  the  concern, 
the  policy  of  developing  inven- 
tions in  the  manufacturing  line 
in  which  the  firm  is  interested, 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  value.  If 
it  does  not  result  in  the  growth* 
of  the  concern,  due  to  the  devel- 
opment of  some  new  improvement 
in  the  industry,  it  will  at  least 
keep  it  abreast  of  the  industry, 
and  in  no  case  will  it  cause  it  to 
fall  behind.  The  magic  phrase, 
"Development  Department"  should 
appear  on  a  door  in  every  manu- 
facturing concern  throughout  the 
country.  Its  effect  is  to  stimu- 
late the  imagination  of  all  those 
working  in  that  particular  shop" 
or  factory,  to  bring  to  their  at- 
tention the  fact  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  development,  that  the 
article  which  is  being  made  can 
be  improved,  and  that  nothing  in 
industry  has  achieved  its  final 
form.  The  knowledge  that  the 
employer  is  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  new  products,  or 
improvements  in  methods  of  mak- 
ing old  products,  is  sufficient  to 
create  an  interest  which  will,  in 
many  cases,  be  fruitful  of  results 
of  lasting  value  to  the  concern 
whidi  adopts  this  modem  policy. 

WHAT  IS  A  PATENT  POLICY? 

Hand  in  hand  with  a  definite 
invention 'policy,  there  must  go  a 
definite  patent  policy.   No  manu- 


facturer to-day  can  afford  to  en- 
gage in  business  without  know- 
ing the  patent  situation  as  it  has 
reference  to  his  business.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  manufac- 
turing business  which  has  no  rela- 
tion to  a  patent  situation.  If 
conditions  in  the  industry  appear 
to  be  stable,  they  are  always  likely 
to  be  upset,  and  the  up-to-date 
manufacturer  takes  no  chances. 
If  there  is  going  to  be  any  upset- 
ting as  the  result  of  a  patent  sit- 
uation, he  does  not  want  to  be 
the  victim.  For  this  reason,  in 
order  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the 
lines  in  which  possible  develop- 
ment may  take  place,  the  go-ahead 
manufacturer  has  to  take  into 
consideration  the  trend  of  devel- 
opment which  is  shown  by  the 
issued  patents  in  his  particular 
line  of  industry.  By  reference  to 
the  conditions  in  the  industry  and 
the  direction  of  patenting,  a  pat- 
ent lawyer,  who  has  had  the  nec- 
essary business  experience,  is 
often  in  a  position  to  suggest 
lines  of  development  which  offer 
a  field  of  monopoly,  while  sup- 
plying a  public  need,  and  to  head 
off  a  manufacturer  from  a  field 
which  is  liable  to  be  monopolized 
by  a  competitor. 

It  is  essential  for  manufactur- 
ers to  realize  that  they  must  re- 
gard the  patent  lawyer  as  a  busi- 
ness adviser,  no  less  than  as  a 
patent  adviser.  Many  industries 
to-day  are  under  the  management 
of  men  who  have  acted,  or  still 
act,  as  the  patent  advisers  of  tiie 
concern.  The  Westinghouse 
Electric  Company,  The  United 
States  Rubber  Company,  and  the 
General  Electric  Company,  all 
number  such  men  among  their 
officers.  No  important  step  is 
taken  by  any  progressive  and  ac- 
tive manufacturing  corporation  of 
such  calibre  except  upon  consul- 
tation with  the  men  who  under- 
stand the  patent  situation. 

The  necessity  for  close  co- 
operation between  the  develop- 
ment department,  the  business  de- 
partment and  the  patent  lawyer, 
has  resulted,  in  many  cases,  in  the 
formation  of  patent  departments, 
and  the  majority  of  our  largest 
corporations   employ  a  corps  of 
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patent  lawyers  working  in  close 
touch  with  the  policies  of  the 
company,  and  assisting  in  the 
formulation  of  these  policies  as 
the  work  of  development  pro- 
gresses. Among  sudi  concerns 
may  be  mentioned  The  General 
Electric  Company,  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corhpany,  International 
Harvester  Company,  National 
Cash  Register  Company,  Dayton 
Engineering  Laboratories  Com- 
pany, Remy  Eleqtric  Company, 
Toledo  Scale  Company,  AlKs- 
Chalmers  Company,  Cutler-Ham- 
mer Company,  National  Carbon 
Company,  U.  S.  Light  &  Heat 
Corporation,  Curtiss  Engineering 
Corporation,  Sir^er  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  U.  S.  Rubber  Com- 
pany, Goodyear  Rubber  Company, 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  Fire^ 
stone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company, 
Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  General 
Motors  Corporation,  Willys-Over- 
land Company,  Hydraulic  Pressed 
Steel  Company,  Victor  Talking 
Machine  Company,  S..  S.  White 
Dental  Supply  Company,  Union 
Special  Machine  Company,  Auto-- 
matic  Telephone  Company,  West- 
ern Electric  Company,  Kellogg 
Switchboard  and  Supply  Com- 
pany, Aeolian  Company,  Todd 
Protectograph  Company,  Eastman 
Kodak  Company,  North  East 
Electric  Company,  etc.,  etc. 

The  mere  fact  of  having  ex- 
perts actively  engaged  in  watching 
the  development  of  the  patent  sit- 
uation as  it  affects  the  industry 
creates  an  internal  stimulus  to  in- 
vention which  is  cjctremely  valu- 
able in  increasing  the  inventive 
activity  of  the  development  de- 
partment. 

-  Of  course,  it  is  only  the  very 
largest  concerns  that  can  afford 
a  patent  department,  and  it  is 
neither  good  policy  nor  good  prac- 
tice to  replace  a  good  outside 
lawyer  by  a  poor  patent  depart- 
ment Practically  the  same  re- 
sults may  be  obtained  for  smaller 
concerns  by  securing  the  inter- 
est of  an  able  patent  lawyer  on 
the  basis  of  a  retaining  fee,  tiie 
manufacturing  concern  requiring 
the  patent  lawyer  to  give  one  or 
more  days  a  week  attending  to 
the  business  of  the  company,  such 


as  reporting  upon  the  patents 
which  issue  to  competitors  each 
week,  and  upon  the  development 
work  which  is  being  done  in  the 
concern. 

A  compromise  between  the  two 
methods  is  often  eff'ected  by  em- 
plt^ng  a  patent  lawyer  who  co- 
operates with  an  employee  of  the 
corporation  who  has  direct  charge 
of  patent  ihatters  arising  in  me 
corporation. 

The  agents  of  many  large 
European  concerns  are  now  in 
this  country  looking  for  new  in- 
ventions to  be  put  in  operation 
or  manufactured  on  the  other 
side,  as  soon  as .  industrial  re- 
mpbilization  is  well  under  way. 
Many  concerns  in  this  country 
have  made  reciprocal  arrange- 
ments with  European  concerns, 
whereby  the  inventions  developed 
in  the  one  concern  are  made  avail- 
able to  the  other,  as  a  result  of 
which  the  American  concern  gets 
the  advantage  of  the  development 
work  done  in  Europe,  as  well  as 
in  this  coutttry.  European  pat- 
ents may,  therefore,  be  regarded 
as  having  a  greatly  enhanced  val- . 
ue  at  this  time. 

OPTIMISM   IS  JUSTIFIABLE 

If  our  manufactiu-ers  will  all 
bend  their  efforts  to  creating  new 
methods  of  production  and  labor- 
saving  machinery,  it  is  not  going 
too  far  to  say  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  recover  rapidly  from  the 
war,  the  greatest  calamity  which 
has  befallen  humanity. 

All  over  the  world  there  is  an 
eagerness  to  rebuild,  to  recreate  ■ 
— an  impulse  which  finds  its  great- 
est stimulus  in  this  country,  whose 
peoples  and  industries  have  suf- 
fered least  of  all.  It  is  the  duty 
of  those  in  a  position  to  do  so, 
to  direct  this  impulse  construc- 
tively into  channels  of  greatest 
productivity,  and  in  none  will  ef- 
forts be  more  amply  repaid  than 
in  that  of  inventive  development. 


Penny  on  New  York  "World" 

Carl  Park  Penny,,  -who  has  been  ad- 
vertising manager  of  the  Current  His- 
tory Magasine  of  the  New  York  Times, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
World.  , 
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"More  Than  A  Million" 

Net  paid  circulation 
of  the  Sunday 

for  the  last  three  weeks: 

November  nth  -  ^  1,022,390 
November  24th  -  -  1,028,109 
December  l$t     -  -  1,024,077 

These  successive  ''more 
than  a  million'*'^  sales 
days  make  it  a  reason- 
able conclusion  that  the 
New  York  AMERICAN 
circulation  on  Sundays 
is  stabihzed  at 

"More  Than  A  Million" 

Google 
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Frank  Ober 

Editor  of  Association  Men 

is  on  his  way  overseas  to  greet  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
workers  and  to  get  from  them,  first-hand, 
some  of  the  wonderful  stories  that  he 
knows  they  can  tell  and  which  have 
never  been  printed. 

The  half  of  what  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  been  doing 
overseas  has  never  been  told.  Nobody  knows  this  better 
than  Frank  Ober. 

Association  Men  has  printed  many  wonderful  stories 
during  the  past  two  years — many  of  them  written  by 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers  overseas,  who  snatched  a  little 
time  now  and  then  to  send  back  home  heartening  mes- 
sages, but  the  men,  in  the  main,  have  been  too  busy  with 
their  work  to  write  articles  for  publication.  All  that 
most  of  them  could  do  was  to  write  letters  to  their  fami- 
lies and  intimate  personal  friends. 

Going  "over  there"  to  meet  the  boys  is  typical  of 
Frank  Ober.  He  does  not  propose  to  wait  for  them  to 
return.  He  knows  their  work  from  now  on  will  be 
even  more  exacting  than  it  was  during  the  fighting 
period.  The  soldiers  with  idle  time  on  their  hands, 
awaiting  their  turn  to  come  back  home,  need  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  keeping  them  contented  and 
cheerful  and  hopeful. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  turned  over  to 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  about  $120,000,000  to  be  spent  in  fitting 
the  soldiers  for  their  return  to  their  duties  as  citizens. 
They  are  to  be  entertained,  kept  comfortable,  and  helped 
to  sustain  the  fine  morale  which  dominated  them  as 
fighters.    They  are  to  be  trained  for  the  vocations  they 
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are  to  take  up  when  they  resume  their  work  back  home. 
They  will  be  taught  through  training  schools  the  things 
that  will  qualify  them  for  efficient  service  in  any  of  the 
various  lines  they  will  adopt.  They  will  be  assisted  to 
come  back  as  clean,  capable  men. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  going  to  give  a  great  deal  of  time 
to  rehabilitating  men  who  have  been  prisoners  of  war. 
Frank  Ober  wants  to  be  on  the  ground.  He  wants  to  see 
first-hand  how  this  great  work  is  carried  on.  Then, 
tiurough  the  trained  writers  he  will  impress  into  service, 
readers  of  Association  Men  will  be  told  all  about  it.  As- 
sociation Men,  you  know,  is  the  voice  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
—yes,  and  of  the  people  who  believe  in  and  back  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Association  Men  tries  to  measure  up  to  what  its  read- 
ers expect  of  it  in  editorials,  in  news,  and  in  advertise- 
ments— and  it  comes  so  near  perfection  in  their  eyes 
that  they  give  us  wonderful  encouragement  and  they  also 
give  a  wonderful  response  to  the  advertisers — ^which 
makes  their  advertisements  very  profitable. 

We  wish  our  friend  and  Editor,  Frank  Ober,  God- 
speed on  his  journey  overseas  and  trust  that  he  will  come 
back  so  filled  up  with  good  things  to  print  in  Associa- 
tion Men  that  the  circulation  will  keep  steadily  increas- 
ing— which  will  mean  for.  us  still  more  advertising  and 
for  our  advertisers  still  greater  opportunities. 


The  Red-Triangle  Magazine 
F.  C.  Freeman,  Business  Mgr.      A.  P.  Opdyke,  Adv.  Mgr. 
347.  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

Chicago  Office :  19  S.  La  Salle  Street 
C.  L.  Emrich  R.  G.  McHenry 
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Elimination 
of  Waste 

WITH  an  output  exceeding  anything 
deemed  possible,  American  manufacturers 
probably  have  done  more  to  eliminate  waste  in 
the  last  two  years  than  in  all  preceding  time. 

They  call  on  every  resource  o£  highly  special- 
ized science.  They  trust  nothing  to  the  old 
haphazard  men  or  methods. 

With  the  return  to  general  markets,  Advertis- 
ing is  a  tool  that  Business  will  use  to  a  greater 
extent  than  ever. 

To  meet  the  great  opportunity,  the  knowledge 
of  long  experience,  and  the  resources  of  a  big 
organization  are  vital.  Only  by  such  insurance 
can  the  largest  results  be  sectired — with  the 
elimination  of  waste. 

Critchfield  &  Company  ofEer  you  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century's  experience  in  every  field 
— and  a  Hg  organization. 

Let  us  confer  with  you  on  your  advertising 
for  the  home  and  foreign  markets. 


CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  BOSTON 

DETROIT       ..  MINNEAPOLIS 


Will  War  Goods  Be  Thrown 
.  the  Peace  Market? 

Manufacturers  Presented  with  a  Delicate  Sitnatiba 


on 


SUDDENLY  released,  to  their 
infinite  relief,  from  the  re- 
strictions of  Government  control, 
many  manufacturers  may  be  prone 
to  give  less  heed  than  the  occasion 
warrants  to  the  influence  upon 
trade  in  general  of  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  war  contracts  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Allies. 
With  cancellations  by  the  War 
Department  alone  aggregating  up- 
ward of  one  and  one-half  billion 
dollars  and  with  more  to  come,  it 
is  impossible  to  ignore  the  magni- 
tude of  the  operation,  but  its  far- 
reaching  effects  may  escape  the 
notice  of  the  very  business  man 
who  is  most  solicitous  lest  mer- 
chandise manufactured  in  Europe 
during  the  war  be  "dumped"  upon 
the  American  market. 

Although  General  Pershing  is 
cancelling  contracts  ■  right  and  left 
at  European  supply  sources,  Amer- 
ican business  men  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned, or  at  least  are  immediately 
concerned,  '  by  the  cancellations 
here  in  the  United  States.  Such 
are  the  needs  of  the  Old  World 
for  reconstruction  purposes  that 
it  is  expected  that  she  will  ab- 
sorb all  commodities  dumped  on, 
the  commercial  market-  there  by 
reason  of  the  ending  of  the  war. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  anticipated  that 
any  American-made  equipment  for 
the  A.  E.  F.  will  be  returned  to 
this  side  whatever  the  surplus  may 
be.  Europe  will  be  glad  to  take 
the  remnant  of  the  2,000,000  pairs 
of  rubber  boots  that  Uncle  Sam 
now  has  in  stock  just  as  she  will 
be  glad  to  take  the  horses  and 
mules  and  locomotives  that  the 
overseas  force  has  on  hand  when 
the  job  is  de6nitely  done. 

In  the  United  States  the  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  carry- 
over stock  is  going  to  be  very 
different. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  every  in- 
dividual case  is  a  law  unto  itself, 
it  may  nevertheless  be  said  that  in 
a  general  way  the  disposition  is 
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for  the  Government  to  authorize 
the  completion  of  two  classes  of 
contracts.  One  class  comprises 
the  orders  which  are  in  process  or 
upon  which  work  is  well  advanced. 
The  other  comprises  work  which 
may  be  in  its  earlier  stages  but 
on  which  the  manufacturer  would 
like  Uncle  Sam  to  carry  on  be- 
cause he  does  not  see  any  com- 
mercial outlet  for  the  goods.  For 
example,  the  Government  has  or- 
ders out  for  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  very  large  motor  trucks 
which  are  too  heavy  to  find  ready 
sale  in  the  commercial  market.  In 
the  cancellation  of  any  contract, 
the  War  Industries  Board,  acting 
in  an  advisory  cafiacity  to  a  spe- 
cial bureau  that  has  been  created 
at  the  War  Department  to  conduct 
cancellations,  is  supposed  to  take 
into  account  the  effect  of  cancel- 
lation upon  an  industry,  upon 
labor  conditions  and  upon  the 
welfare  of  the  community  where 
work  should  be  halted,  but  even 
with  all  such  factors  devoid  of 
influence  there  remains  the  big 
question  of  whether  Uncle  ■  Sam 
"can  use  the  stuff  himself" — a 
conundrum  that  is  difficult  to  an- 
swer at  Washington  untd  Con- 
gress .settle's  the  question  of  uni- 
versal service  and  how  large  a 
standing  army  the  nation  is  to 
have. 

WHAT    WILL    BECOME    OF  THESE 
GOODS? 

From  the  standpoint  of  general 
business,  however,  the  big  inter- 
rogation point  rises  in  the  quarter 
occupied  by  the  manufacturers 
who  l^ve  on  hand  material  for 
Government  orders  but  who  had 
not  commenced  work  on  their 
executed  contracts  when  the  end 
came.  The  fact  that  the  War  De- 
partment had  such  contracts  to- 
talling more  than  $700,000,000  will 
indicate  that  business  has  a  very 
real  problem  right  here.  Under 
the  system  of  adjustments  that  is 
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being  followed,  most  of  this  ma- 
terial is  being  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  manufacturers.  In  not  a  few 
instances  the  manufacturer  ob- 
tained the  material  at  a  lower 
price,  in  the  first  place,  than  rules 
in  the  open  market,  because  he 
was  enabled  to  buy  via  Govern- 
ment channels  tinder  a  price-fix- 
ing arrangement  for  huge  pur- 
chases. On  top  of  that,  there  now 
comes  an  "adjustment"  which  in 
effect  still  further  reduces  the 
price  of  this  material  to  the  manu- 
facturer. Now  what  policy  will 
he  pursue  when  he  works  this  up 
for  the  commercial  market — will 
or  will  he  not  cut  advertised  prices 
as  he  can  do  if  he  bases  his  sell- 
ing prices  on  actual  cost? 

These  are  the'questions  that  are 
beii^  anxiously  asked  of  Wash- 
ington by  the  competitors  of  the 
war  contractors.  In  answer,  it 
may  be  stated  that  few  of  the  re- 
leased contractors,  who  have  indi- 
cated their  future  policies,  are  dis- 
posed to  go  as  far  as  they  could 
in  price  cutting  merely  for  the 
temporary  advantage  of  getting 
the  business  now  in  sight:  They 
recognize,  most  of  them,  that 
there  would  surely  come  a  day  of 
reckoning  when  there  had  been 
exhausted  the  stocks  of  material 
that  came  to  them  at  low  prices, 
thanks  to  the  Government  adjust- 
ment. 

It  is,  however,  the  judgment  of 
some  of  the  manufacturers  who 
thus  have  the  market  on  the  hip 
that  they  will  be  justified  in  shad- 
ing prices  somewhat  under  current 
quotations.  They  realize  that 
there  is  a  certain  element  of  a 
gamble  in  this  but  their  logic  is 
that  prices  on  material  in  the  open 
market  are  bound  to  recede  to 
some  extent  and  that  this  reces- 
sion will  have  progressed  far 
enough  by  the  time  that  thei  r 
present  stocks  are  exhausted  to 
allow  them  to  replenish  and  yet 
hold  to  the  lower  selling  prices 
that  they  have  made. 

There  is  a  feeling  in  Govern- 
ment circles,  however,  that  when 
it  comes  to  the  disposition  of 
Uncle  Sam's  own  surplus  stocks 
there  must  be  risked  no  pro- 
cedure that  would  facilitate  price 


cutting  or  tend  to  demoralize  in- 
dustry. For  that  reason  there  is 
a  sentiment,  that  if  it  is  decided, 
for  example,  to  turn  the  Govern- 
ment's surplus  wool  stocks  to 
civilian  uses  it  will  be  advisable 
not  to  hold  auctions  but  to  dis- 
tribute the  supply  at  successive, 
decreasing,  fixed  prices.  An  in- 
teresting question  that  remains  to 
be  settled  is  whether  any  restric- 
tions will  be  placed  upon  the  ex- 
ploitation in  advertising  of  the 
fact  that  goods  offered  to  civilians 
were  "made  originally  for  the 
United  States  Government"  or  are 
fashioned  from  materials  fur- 
nished to  Government  specifica- 
tion. 


Division  of  Films  to  Continue 
War  Review 

The  Official  War  Review  of  motion 
pictures  put  out  by  the  Division  of 
Films,  Committee  on  Public  Informa- 
tion, will  be  continued  as  long  as  the 
pictorial  news  coming  from  Europe 
makes  it  possible  to  supply  interesting 
material.  Charles  S.  Hart,  Director  of 
the  Division,  has  gone  to  Europe  and, 
it  is  stated,  will  arrange  for  pictures 
on  the  peace  conference.  The  evacua- 
tion of  French  and  Belgian  cities  by 
the  Germans  will  be  filmed,  the  return 
of  the  fugitives,  the  advance  of  the 
Allied  armies  of  occupation,  the  taking 
over  Metz  and  Strasbourg,  etc, 

Capt,  G.  McLeod  Baynes,  in  charge 
of  the  distribution  of  British  films  m 
the  United  States,  has  announced  that 
the  surrender  of  the  German  fleet  to 
Admiral.  Beatty  has  been  successfully 
filmed,  and  that  thousands  of  feet  of 
this  historic  scene  will  be  available  for 
the  Official  War  Review. 


Wm.  B.  Oker  Joins  Exchange 
Orange  Products  Co. 

William  B.  Oker  has  been  appointed 
sales  manager  for  the  products  of  the 
Exchange  Orange  Products  Company, 
Los  Angeles,  alhed  with  the  California 
Fruit  Growers  Exchange.  He  has  been 
manager  of  the  Manufacturers'  Divi- 
sion of  the  American  Sugar  Company's 
general  sales  department  since  March, 
1917,  and  previous  to  that  was  general 
sales  manager  of  the  Welch  Grape  Juice 
Company. 


G.  E.  McCuUoch  Out  of 
Agency  Work 

G.  E.  McCulloch  has  left  the  Mon- 
treal branch  of  the  Consolidated  Ad- 
vertising Service,  Toronto,  to  become 
general  sales  manager  of  Alaska  Bed- 
ding, Ltd.,  Montreal,  Vnnnipeg  and 
Vancouver. 
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How  Different  Types  of  Selling  Or- 
ganizations May  Obtain  the  Benefits 
of  the  Webb-Ppmerene  Law 

By  Gilbert  H.  Montague 

Of  the  New  York  Bar,  Counsel  to  the  Special  Committee  of  the  American  Manufac- 
turer^' Export  Association  in  Support   of  the  Webh-Pomerene  Bill,  1916-1918 


SEVERAL  types  of  selling  or- 
ganizations   have    been  de- 
veloped in  export  trade: 

1.  The  branch  house,  which  is 
an  export  branch,  or  export  de- 
partment, or  export  subsidiary 
company,  of  a  single  parent  con- 
cern, which  this  parent  concern 
wholly  controls. 

2.  The  export  house,  which  is 
a  self -organized,  independent  or- 
g-anization  selling  in  foreign  mar- 
kets goods  that  it  has  bought  out- 
right, or  that  it  has  been  com- 
missioned by  foreign  customers  to 
buy  for  their  account,  or  that  it 
has  undertaken  to  sell,  or  the 
sales  of  which  it  has  undertaken 
to  finance,  or  the  deliveries  of 
which  it  has  undertaken  to  effect, 
on  commission,  or  dn  some  other 
basis,  for  different  concerns 
which  have  contracted  with  it  for 
this  service. 

3.  The  local  dealer,  which  is  a 
Jobbing  or  retailing  concern,  lo- 
cated in  a  particular  foreign  mar- 
ket, and  selling  goods  that  it  has 
bought  outright,  or  that  it  has 
undertaken  to  sell,  on  commission, 
or  consignment,  or  some  other 
basis,  for  a  concern  which  has 
contracted  with  it  for  this  selling 
service. 

4.  .The  traveler,  who  is  em- 
ployed by  a  single  concern  to  sell 
its  goods  in  particular  foreign 
markets,  and  whom  this  concern 
wholly  controls. 

5.  The  joint  selling  organiza- 
tion, which  may  have  greater  or 
less  degree  of  autonomy,  but 
whose  distinguished  characteristic 
is  that  it  pools  in  a  single  organi- 
zation the  export  activities  of  a 


Address  delivered  at  Annual  Con- 
vention American  Manufacturers'  Ex- 
port Association,  New  York. 


number  of  previously  competing 
parent  concerns. 

Many  have  thought  of.  the 
Webb-Pomerene  Law  as  bene- 
ficial only  to  the  type  of  organi- 
zation last  mentioned.  A  review 
of  the  law,  however,  .will  show 
that  it  is  beneficial  to  each  of  the 
other  types,  and  can  be  availed  of, 
without  loss  of  any  essential 
characteristic  of  each  type,  when- 
ever conditions  in  particular  mar- 
kets abroad,  or  in  particular  in- 
dustries at  home,  call  for  any 
arrangement  between  competing 
concerns  regarding  the  allotment 
of  export  orders,  or  prices  to  for- 
eign buyers,  or  terms  of  export 
sales,  or  credits  to  foreign  cus- 
tomers, or  grades  of  export  prod- 
ucts, or  allocation  of  foreign  mar- 
kets, or  pooling  of  foreign 
business,  or  apportionment  of 
output  for  export,  or  division  of 
sales  territory  abroad,  or  common 
selling  agencies  for  export,  or 
joint  representation  in  export 
trade,  or  the  like. 

Until  the  Webb-Pomerene  Law 
was  enacted,  arrangements  of  the 
character  above  described  between 
competing  concerns  were  all  for- 
bidden, or  at  least  were  all  of 
doubtful  legality^ 

COMPETITION    NOT  RESTRAINED 

From  this  prohibition,  or  doubt, 
the  Webb-Pomerene  Law  pro- 
vided a  way  of  escape  by  legaliz- 
ing such  arrangements  between 
competing  concerns,  provided  they 
were  entered  into,  and  carried  out, 
by  or  through,  so-called  Export 
Associations,  and  did  not  restrain 
trade  withm  the  United  States, 
nor  "artifically  or  intentionally" 
enhance  or  depress  prices  within 
the  United  States  of  commodities 
of  the  class  exported  by  such  Ex- 
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port  Association,  nor  "substantial- 
ly lessen  competition  within  the 
United  States,"  nor  constitute  un- 
fair competition  or  restraint  upon 
the  export  trade  of  any  domestic 
competitor  of  such  Export  As- 
sociation. 

The  term  "Export  Association," 
as  will  be  explained  below,  is 
somewhat  of  a  misnomer.  It  is 
adopted,  however,  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Webb-Pbmerene 
Law,  and  as  used  in  this  paper 
means  any  arrangement  or  organi- 
zation entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
the  law. 

An  Export  Association,'  there- 
fore, is  necessary  only  when  con- 
ditions in  some  particular  market 
abroad,  or  in  some  particular  in- 
dustry at  home,  call  for  some 
arrangement  between  competing 
concerns  regarding  allotment  of 
export  orders,  or  prices  to  for- 
eign buyers,  or  terms  ■  of  export 
sales,  or  credits  to  foreign  cus- 
tomers, or  grades  of  export  prod- 
ucts, or  allocation  of  foreign 
markets,  or  pooling  of  foreign 
business,  or  apportionment  of  out- 
put for  export,  or  division  of  sales 
territory  abroad,  or  common  sell- 
ing agencies  for  export,'- or  joint 
representation  in  export- trade,  or 
the  like. 

Under  present  abnormal  war- 
time restrictions  upon  export 
trade,  these  conditions,  for  the 
most  part,  are  temporarily  absent, 
and  the  need  for  such  arrange- 
ments is  in  most  industries  not 
immediately  pressing. 

Even  in  normal  times,  indeed, 
these  conditions,  and  the  need 
for  such  arrangements,  may  some- 
times be  absent ;  for  in  some  mar- 
kets, and  in  some,  industries, 
American  export  trade  always  has 
been,  and  probably  always  will  be, 
carried  on,  in  very  respectable 
volume,  without  the  need,  of  any 
such  arrangements. 

Authorities  agree,  however,  that, 
normally,  conditions  calling  for 
.  such  arrangements  obtain  in  . most 
foreign  markets,  and  that,  in  the 
past,  all  American  concerns  have 
;  '^been  hampered,  and  many  small 
■.American  concerns  have  entirely 
Stayed  out  of-  export  trade,  be- 
cause, under  our  anti-trust  laws. 


such  arrangements  vere  forbid- 
den, or  at  least  were  of  doubtful 

legality. 

Authorities  also  agree  that  after 
the  war  these  conditions  will  ob- 
tain, in  exaggerated  measure,  in 
most,  if  not  all,  markets  abroad; 
and  that  the  need  for  such  ar- 
rangement, and  thus  for  Export 
Associations  by  and  through 
■which  to  enter  into  and  to  carry 
out  such  arrangements,  will  be- 
come immediately  and  vitally 
urgent. 

While,  therefore,  Export  Asso- 
ciations, are  necessary  only  when 
conditions  in  particular  markets 
abroad,  or  in  particular  industries 
at  hpme,  call  for  arrangements  of 
the  character  above  described, 
there  is  the  highest  authority  for 
the  belief  that  conditions  after  the 
war,  in  many  markets  abroad,  and 
in  many  industries  at  home,  will 
so  urgently  demand  for  arrange- 
ments, that  the  present  is  none 
too  soon  to  begin  to  think  of 
Export  Associations,  and  to  begin 
to  discuss  with  one's  competitors, 
at  a  time  when  business  condi- 
tions, in  genera],  make  such  dis- 
cussion easy,  the  basis  upon  which 
arrangements  of  this  character 
may  be  agreed  upon. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  A  BRANCH  HOUSE 

The  branch  house,  by  which  is 
meant  an  export  branch,  or  export 
department,  or  export  subsidiary 
company,  of  a  single  parent  con- 
cern, which  this  parent  concern 
wholly  controls,  has  many  advan- 
tages which  no  other  type  of  sell- 
ing organization  possesses. 

All  these  advantages  .may  be 
retained,  without  loss  of  individu- 
ality and  independence  which  a 
single  joint  selling  organization 
might  involve,  and  to  these  advan- 
tages may  be  added  the  legal 
power  to  agree  with  any  compet- 
ing concern  regai^ding  allotment 
of  export  orders,  or  prices  to  for- 
eign buyers,  or  terms  of  export 
sales,  or  credits  to  foreign  cus- 
tomers, or  grades  of  export  prod- 
ucts, allocation  of  foreign  mar- 
kets, or  pooling  of  foreign  busi- 
ness, or  apportionment  of  output 
for  export,  or  division  of  sales 
territory  abroad,  or  the  like,  if 
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Last  February  set  a  record 
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White  Mountain  Elnamel 

Speaks  for  Itself 

WHEREVER  executives  gather  to  discuss 
catalog  paper,  White  Mountain  Enamel 
speaks  for  itself.  No  salesman  could  urge 
its  adoption  more  eloquently  than  do  its  own 
ttDootht  white  surface  and  the  umfomuty  and 
atr^igth  of  its  texUire. 

White  Mountain  Enamel  is  superbly  suited  to 
half-tone  reproduction, and  both  lightand  lieavy 
faces  of  type  lode  well  on  it.  Every  sheet  lends 
itself  to  unpressive  typography.  It  is,  even  to 
the  most  inexperieticed»  so  superior  ini^ue  that 
it  is  practicaUy  b^oid  ooii^ietiti^ 
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the  branch  house  and  the  compet- 
ingr  concern  qualify  themselves, 
either  as  an  Export  Association, 
or  as  separate  Export  Associa- 
tions. 

An  Export  Association,  under 
the  Webb-Pomerene  Law,  is  "any 
corporation  or  combination,  by 
contract  or  otherwise,  of  two  or 
more  persons,  partnerships,  or 
corporations,"  entered  into  for 
the  "sole  purpose  of  engaging"  in 
"trade  or  commerce  in  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise  exported, 
or  in  the  course  of  being  exported, 
from  the  United  States  or  any 
territory  thereof  to  Any  foreign 
nation,"  excluding  "the  produc- 
tioHj  manufacture,  or  selling  for 
consumption  or  for  resale,  imthin 
the  United  States  or  any  terri- 
tory thereof,  of  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise,  or  any  act  in  the 
course  of  such  production,  manu- 
facture, or  selling  for  consump- 
tion or  for  resale." 

This  excludes  all  production  and 
manufacturing  Tvitkin  the  United 
States,  and  all  sales  within  the 
United  States  for  domestic  con- 
sumption or  domestic  resale,  and 
all  sales  to  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines.  This  permits,  how- 
ever, sales  within  the  United 
States  of  goods  in  the  course  of 
export,  and  sales  within  the 
United  States  to  concerns  which 
in  turn  will  export,  and  sales  to 
anjrone  in  any  foreign  country. 
This  permits,  also,  all  ■  acts  rea- 
sonab^  necessary  to  "trade  or 
commerce  in  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise  exported,  or  in  the 
course  of  being  exported,  from 
the  United  States  or  any  territory 
thereof  to  any  foreign  nation" 
which  do  not  fall  within  the  ex- 
press exceptions  already  noted. 

Such  Export  Association  must 
not  restrain  trade  Tvithin  the 
United  States,  nor  "artificially  or 
intentionally"  enhance  or  depress 
prices  within  the  United  States  of 
commodities  of  the  class  exported 
by  such  Export  Association,  nor 
"substantially  lessen  competition 
itntkin  the  United  States,"  nor 
constitute  unfair  competition  or 
restraint  upon  the  export  trade  of 
any  domestic  competitor  of  such 
-Export  Association. 


Any  agreement,  however,  of  the 
character  above  described,  satisfy- 
ing the  tests  above  mentioned  and 
made  between  the  branch  house 
and  any  competing  concern,  con- 
stitutes the  parties  thereto  ipso 
facto  an  Export  Association  un- 
der the  Webb-Pomerene  Law. 
The  simplicity  and  wide  avail- 
ability of  this  type  of  Export 
Association,  involving  no  loss 
of  individuality  and  independence 
which  a  single  joint  selling  or- 
ganization might  entail,  cannot  be 
too  strongly  emphasized.  If, 
then,  the  parties  to  such  an  agree- 
ment file  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  a  statement  showing 
their'  names,  addresses,  the  loca- 
tions of  their  places  of  business, 
and  a  copy  of  their  agreement, 
their  qualification  as  an  Export 
Association  is  -complete. 

WOULD    KEQUIKE    AMENDING  ARTI- 
CLES OF  INaiRPOKATION 

Still  another  course  seems  open, 
by  which  the  branch  house,  ana 
any  competing  concern  with  which 
it  may  desire  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  character  above  de- 
scribed, can  qualify  as  Export 
Associations,  without  merging 
their  individuality  and  independ- 
ence in  a  single  joint  selling  or- 
ganization. 

For  the  branch  house  and  any 
competing  concern  that  already 
are  incorporated,  this  course  re- 
quires that  each  shoufd  amend  its 
articles  of  incorporation)  and  re- 
strict its  business  operations,  so 
that  they  should  include  "solely 
trade  or  commerce  in  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise  exported, 
or  in  the  course  of  being  exported, 
from  the  United  States  or  any 
territory  thereof  to  any  for- 
eign nation,"  and  not  include 
"the  production,  manufacture,-  or 
selling  for  consumption  or  for  re- 
sale, within  the  United  States  or 
any  territory  thereof,  of  such 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  or 
any  act  in  the  course  of  such  pro- 
duction, manufacture,  or  selling 
for  consumption  or  for  resale." 

For  the  branch  house  and  any 
competing  concern  that  are  not  in- 
corporated, but  are  simply  export 
branches  or  export  departments 
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of  parent  organizations,  this  re- 
quires, as  a  matter  of  practical 
convenience,  that  these  respective 
export  branches,  or  export  depart- 
ments, be  separately  incorporated 
with  the  limitations  above  de- 
scribed. 

This  may  require  discontinuing, 
or  turning  back  to  the  parent  con- 
cern, or  putting  through  a  sepa- 
rate organization,  all  production 
and  manufacturing  within  the 
United  States,  and  all  sales  with- 
in the  United  States  for  domestic 
consumption  or  domestic  resale, 
and  all  sales  to  Porto  Rico  and 
the  Philippines.  This  will  still 
permit,  however,  as  has  already 
been  shown,  sales  within  the 
United  States  of  goods  in  the 
course  of  export,  and  sales  with- 
in the  United  States  to  concerns 
which  in  turn  will  export,  and 
sales  to  anyone  in  any  foreign 
country,  and  all  acts  reasonably 
necessary  to  "trade  or  commerce 
in  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise 
exported,  or  in  the  course  of 
being  exported  from  the  United 
States  or  any  territory  thereof  to 
any  foreign  nation"  which  do  not 
fall  within  the  express  exceptions 
already  noted^  and  which  do  not 
"restrain  trade  within  thfe  United 
States,"  nor  "artifically  or  inten- 
tionally" enhance  or  depress  prices 
within  the  United  States  of  com- 
modities of  the  class  exported" 
by  such  Export  Association,  nor 
"substantially  lessen  competition 
within  the  United  States,"  nor 
constitute  unfair  competition  or 
restraint  upon  the  export  trade  of 
any  domestic  competitor  of  such 
Export  Association. 

Having  brought  within  these 
limits  their  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion and  their  business  operations, 
and  having  filed  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  statements 
showing  their  -  names,  addresses, 
the  locations  of  their  places  o£ 
business,  the  names  and  addresses 
of  their  officers  and  stockholders 
or  members,  and  copies  of  their 
articles  of  incorporation  and  hy- 
laws,  the  branch  house  and  the 
competing  concern  will  each  be 
qualified  as  Export  Associations 
under  the  Webb-Pomerene  Law, 
and    will    each    be  authorized, 


therefore,  to  enter  into  arrange- 
ments with  one  another  of  the 
character  above  described.  For 
the  Webb-Pomerene  Law  legalizes 
not  only  Export  Associations,  but 
also  "agreements  made  or  acts 
done  in  the  course  of  export 
trade"  by  such  Export  Asso- 
ciations, provided  alw^  that 
they  satisfy  the  tests  above  de- 
scribed. 

So  that  Export  Associations,  and 
also  combinations  of  Export  As- 
sociations, connected  one  with  the 
other,  "by  contract  or  otherwise," 
each  combination  in  turn  tech- 
nically constituting  an  Export 
Association,  are  all,  within  the 
limits  above  described,  legalized 
by  the  Webb-Pomerene  Law.  If 
they  have  filed  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  statements  of 
the  character  above  described,  and 
if  their  purposes  and  business  are 
wholly  within  the  limits  above  de- 
scribed, these  Export  Associations, 
it  appears,  will  be  just  as  entitled 
as  any  others  to  all  the  benefits 
of  the  Webb-Pomerene  Law. 

The  export  house,  by  which  is 
meant  a  self -organized,  independ- 
ent organization  selling  in  foreign 
markets  Roods  that  it  has  bought 
outright,  or  that  it  has  been  com- 
missioned by  foreign  customers  to 
buy  for  their  account,  or  that  it 
has  undertaken  to  sell,  or  the  sales 
of  which  it  has  undertaken  to 
finance,  or  the  deliveries  of 
which  it  has  undertaken  to 
effect,  on  commission,  or  on  some 
other  basis,  for  diiTerent  concerns 
which  have  contracted  with  it  for 
this  service,  has  many  advantages 
that  assure  its  permanence  as  a 
type  of  selling  organization. 

OPPORTUNITIES    OF   EXPORT  HOUSES 
ENLARGED 

Far  from  endangering  the  fu- 
ture of  the  export  house,  the 
Webb-Pomerene  Law  has  greatly 
expanded  its  field  of  opportunity. 

Among  concerns  that  hitherto 
have  stayed  out  of  export  trade, 
because  of  lack  of  resources,  fear 
of  competition,  and  inability  to 
combine,  the  export  house,  with 
its  knowledge  of  foreign  markets, 
has  unrivaled  facilities  for  de- 
veloping a  satisfactory  volume  of 
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Bough  t — 
Not  Sold 

In  order  to  get  the  Butterick  Quarterlies, 
women  have  to  go  to  dry  goods  stores  and 
pay  cash  for  them. 

They  are  not  sold— she  has  to  go  and 
buy  them. 

Butterick  Quarterlies  are  never  bought 
as  an  end  in  themselves,  but  solely  as  a 
guide  to  further  purchases. 

That  is  what  they  are— guide  books  to 
the  season's  styles,  elaborately  illustrated  and 
authentic  in  every  detail. 

If  you  wish  your  message  to  come  to  the 
attention  of  women  who  are  making  up 
their  shopping  lists  just  before  going  back  to 
the  leading  dry  goods  and  department  stores, 
advertise  in  the  Butterick  Quarterlies. 

Butterick 
Quarterlies 
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export  business  ution  a  basis  satis- 
factory to  itself  and  to  concerns 
at  home  whose  accounts  it  can 
bring  together  and  handle  through 
its  own  organization. 

SoHcitation  of  non-competing 
accounts  has  hitherto  been  the 
custom  of  the  export  house.  With 
the  passage  of  the  Webb-Pome- 
rene  Law,  however,  the  combina- 
tion of  competing  concerns,  and 
the  organization  of  entire  indus- 
tries, into  big,  single,  export  ac- 
counts has  become  a  very  attrac- 
tive possibility.  To  groups  of 
competing  concerns,  combined  in- 
to Export  Associations  of  one 
type  or  another,  the  export  house 
can  offer  selling,  financing,  and 
shipping  facilities  in  many  foreign 
markets,  which  such  groups  might 
otherwise  never  attain.  Even 
though  such  groups  contract  to 
ally  themselves  for  only  a  few 
years  with  the  export  house,  the 
latter,  during  the  life  of  the  ar- 
rangement, might  have  the  entire 
export  business  of  substantial 
fractions  of  whole  industries, 
which  might  yield  not  only  satis- 
factory present  profits,  but  also 
possibilities  of  future  business 
well  worth  having.  In  the  pro- 
motion of  various  types  of  Export 
Associations,  therefore,  the  ag- 
gressive export  merchant  house 
may  come  to  find  one  of  its  most 
profitable  fields  of  activity.  . 

There  is,  in  all  this  promotion 
work,  no  need  for  the  export 
house  itself  to  qualify  as  an  Ex- 
port Association.  This  point  is 
emphasized,  because  many  con- 
cerns have  apparently  filed  state- 
ments with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  under  the  misappre- 
hension that  any  concern  engaged 
in  any  way  in  export  trade  is  re- 
quired to  file  such  statements  un- 
der the  Webb-Pomerene  Law. 
The  law  requires  the  filing  of  a 
statement  only  in  case  "any  cor- 
poration or  combination,  by  con- 
tract or  otherwise,  of  two  or 
more  persons,  partnerships,  or 
corporations"  is  engaged  solely  in 
"trade  or  commerce  in  goods, 
wares  or  merchandise  exported, 
or  in  the  course  of  being  exported, 
from  the  United  States  or  any  ter- 
ritory thereof  to  any  foreign  na- 


tion" not  including  "the  produc- 
tion, manufacture,  or  selling  for 
consumption  or  for  resale,  zvithin 
the  United  States  or  any  terri- 
tory thereof,  of  such  goods,  wares, 
or  merchandise,  or  any  act  in  the 
course  of  such  production,  manu- 
facture, or  selling  .  for  consump- 
tion or  for  resale."  Hardly  any 
concern,  except  one  expressly  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  qualify- 
ing as  an  Export  Association,  will 
probably  be  found  to  be  within 
this  category.  Export  trade  al- 
ways has  been,  and  probably  al- 
ways will  be,  carried  on  in  very 
respectable  volume  by  many  con- 
cerns that  are  not  Export  Asso- 
ciations and  could  not  qualify  as 
such.  Such  concerns,  therefore, 
merely  mislead  others,  and  bring 
inconvenience  and  confusion  to 
themselves,  if  they  file  with  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  state- 
ments in  supposed  compliance 
with  the  Webb-Pomerene  Law. 

now  LOCAL  DEALER  IS  AFFECTED 

The  local  dealer,  by  which  is 
meant  a  jobbing  or  retailing  con- 
cern, located  in  a  particular  for- 
eign market,  and  selling  goods 
that  it  has  bought  outright,  or  that 
it  has  undertaken  to  sell,  on  com- 
mission, or  consignment,  or  some 
other  basis,  for  a  concern  which 
has  contracted  with  it  for  this 
selling  service,  and  the  traveler, 
by  whom  is  meant  one  employed 
by  a  single  concern  to  sell  its 
goods  in  particular  foreign  mar- 
kets, and  whom  this  concern 
wholly  controls,  are  types  of 
selling  organizations  that  stand 
less,  perhaps,  than  any  other,  in 
need  of  agreemepts  between  com- 
peting concerns  regarding  allot- 
ment of  export  orders,  or  prices 
to  foreign  buyers,  or  terms  of  ex- 
port sales,  or  credits  to  foreign 
customers,  or  grades  of  export 
products-,  or  allocation  of  foreign 
markets,  or  pooling  of  foreign 
business,  or  apportionment  of  out- 
put for  export,  or  division  of  sales 
territory  abroad,  or  the  like. 

Instances  are  not  lacking,  in- 
deed, even  in  the  stage  of  develop- 
ment represented  by  these  types  of 
selling  organization,  where  condi- 
tions in  particular  markets  abroad, 
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or  in  particular  industries  at 
home,  call  for  agreements  of  the 
diaracter  above  described. 

In  such  event,  the  concerns  em- 
plojang  these  types  of  selling  or- 
ganization may  obtain  the  legal 
power  to  make  such  agreements 
with  competing  concerns,  without 
loss  of  individuality  and  inde- 
pendence which  a  single  joint  sell- 
ing organization  might  involve,  if 
they,  and  the  competing  concern 
witii  whom  they  desire  to  enter 
into  such  agreements,  each  qualify 
themselves,  either  as  an  Export 
Association,  or  as  separate  Export 
Associations,  in  either  of  the  two 
following  modes : 

The  first  mode  requires  merely 
the  filing  of  such  agreement  with 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
together  with  the  names,  ad- 
dresses, and  the  locations  of  tiie 
places  of  business  of  the  parties 
to  such  agreement.  If  such  agree- 
ment relates  solely  to  "trade  or 
commerce  in  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise  exported,  or  in  the 
course  of  being  exported,  from 
the  United  States  or  any  terri- 
tory thereof  to  any  foreign  na- 
tion," excluding  "the  production, 
manufacture,  or  selling  for  con- 
sumption or  for  resale,  within 
the  United  States  or  any  terri-  • 
tory  thereof,  of  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise,  or  any  act  in  the 
course  of  such  production,  manu- 
facture, or  selling  for  consump- 
tion or  for  resale,"  and  if  such 
agreement  does  not  restrain  trade 
within  the  United  States,  nor 
"artificially  or  intentionally"  en- 
hance or  depress  prices  isjithin  the 
United  States  of  commodities  of 
tiie  class  exported  by  the  parties 
to  such  agreement,  nor  "sub- 
stantially lessen  competition  with- 
in the  United  States,"  nor  con- 
stitute unfair  competition  or 
restraint  upon  the  export  trade 
of  any  domestic  competitor  who 
is  not  a  party  to  such  agreement, 
it  is  within  the  protection  of  the 
Webb-Pomerene  Law. 

The  second  mode  requires,  as  a 
matter  of  practical  convenience, 
tiiat  the  branch  or  department 
through  which  the  concern  han- 
dles its  export  business  shall  be 
separately  incorporated,  and  that 


the  concern  with  which  an  agree- 
ment of  the  character  above  de- 
scribed is  desired  shall  similarly 
be  separately  incorporated,  and 
that  the  articles  of  incorporation 
and  business  operations  of  these 
corporations  all  be  brought  within 
the  limits  above  described.  Hav- 
ing brought  their  articles  of  in- 
corporation and  their  business  .  , 
operations  within  these  limits, 
however,  and  having  filed  with 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
statements  showing  their  names, 
addresses,  the  locations  of  their 
places  of  business,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  their  officers  and 
stockholders  or  members, _  and 
copies  of  their  articles  of  incor- 
poration and  by-laws,  these  cor- 
porations will  then  each  be  quah- 
fied  as  Export  Associations  under 
the  Webb-Pomerene  Law,  and 
will  each  •  be  authorized,  there- 
fore, to  enter  into  arrangements 
with  one  another  of  the  character 
above  described. 

{To  he  continued) 


British  Advertisers  Cabling  for 
Estimates 

British  manufacturers  advertising  in 
Canada  prior  to  the  war  for  the  most 
part  kept  up  their  advertising  till  it 
became  absofuteiy  impossible  to  export 
their  products.  Even  then  a  few  con- 
tin  ueif  some  kind  of  a  campaign  to 
keep  the  name  of  their  product  before 
the  public.  Now  that  peace  conditions 
will  soon  be  re-established,  British  ad- 
vertisers are  making  preparations  for  a 
drive  at  the  Canadian  market.  They, 
are  cabling  for  "rush"  estimates  on  na- 
tional campaigns  for  immediate  launch- 
ing in  order  to  beat  out  the  competition 
that  will  come  later  from  the  United 
States. 

British  advertisers  feel  that  the  re- 
gaining of  the  pre-war  status  in  the 
Canadian  market  will  be  a  safe  guar- 
antee against  United  States  competi- 
tion, providing  it  is  possible  to  accom- 
plish this  before  the  United  States  ad- 
vertisers re-enter  the  Canadian  market. 


George  Haynes  With  Calkins 
&  Holden 

George  Haynes,  who  has  been  promo- 
tion manager  of  the  American  Litho- 
graphic Company,  New  York,  has  gone 
with  the  advertising  agency  of  Calkitis 
&  Holden  in  the  same  city.  He  was 
previously  associated  with  Good  House- 
keeping, New  York,  and  the  Massen- 
gale  Advertising  Agency,  Atlanta. 

Gerald  Jolmson  succeeds  Mr.  Haynes 
at  the  American  Lithographic  Company. 
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When  your  advertisement  is 
read  by  every  member  of  a 
family  Instead  of  one  or  two, 
you  multiply  its  selling 
efficiency. 


When  mother,  father,  daugh- 
ters, sons,  in  the  same  family 
all  read  your  message  you  in- 
'  crease  the  buying  desire  for 
your  goods,  in  that  family. 

Increasing 

the  THE  PEOPLE'S  HOME 

D     ;  JOURNAL  is  an  ALL-THE- 

DUying  FAMILY  magazine  so  intended 

Desire  and  so  edited  for  thirty-three 

years. 


The  People's  Home  Journal 

■     NEW  YORK 

The  Magazine  for  Etery  Member  of  ike  Family 
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A  War  of  Men !  America  Won! 

A  War  of  Machinery !  America  Won! 

A  War  of  Money  !  America  Won! 

A  War  of  Motors !  America  Won  ! 


To  the  Automobile  Industry  more,  perhaps, 
than  to  any  other  industry  on  the  whole  list — 
America  owes  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
Winning  of  the  War. 

MEN  WERE  WANTED!  Hundreds  of 
technical  men  of  the  highest  skill;  metal- 
lur^sts,  chemists,  mechanical  engineers, 
production  managers,  went  forth  from  its  offices 
as  Colonels,  Majors,  Captains,  Lieutenants.  Prac- 
tically the  whole  membership  of  the  Society  of 
Automotive  Engineers  was  called  into  the  United 
States  Army.  Some  of  the  greatest  of  the  auto- 
mobile executives  won  equal  renown  as  organizers 
in  Washington.  From  the  automobile  shops  and 
factories  went  forth  a  perfect  army  of  chauffeurs, 
repairmen  and  skilled  fighters  in  tank  and  'plane. 

MACHINERY  WAS  WANTED!  Nothing 
the  Government  could  call  for  was  too  dif- 
ficult for  the  Automobile  Industry  to  pro- 
vide: helmets,  bayonets,  depth  bombs,  mine 
anchors,  submarine  chasers,  ammunition  chests, 
gun  recoils,  balloon  winders,  naval  gun  mounts — 
$1,000,000,000  worth  of  emergency  war  orders, 
most  of  them  very  far  from  the  regular  peaceful 
product  of  the  motor  vehicle  industry. 
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MONEY  WAS  WANTED  I    Not  a  factory, 
not  a  shop,  not  an  employee  in  the  motor 
industry  but  has  matched  the  best  any 
odier  industry  can  offer.  Liberty  Bonds  and  War 
Drives  have  taken  on  new  life  in  every  community 
where  cars  are  made. 

MOTORS  WERE  WANTED!  To  its  own 
forces  alone  the  United  States  furnished 
30,000  motor  trucks,  and  at  least  three 
times  that  many  to  its  allies.  Our  Transport  serv- 
ice over  there  was  a  marvellous  array:  thousands 
.  upon  thousands  of  trucks,  trailers,  tractors,  ambu- 
lances, motor-cycles.  The  "Tank"  was  developed 
from  an  American  motor  idea,  improved  by  the 
British.  The  "Liberty  Motor"  is  an  American 
idea  that  cannot  be  improved  upon  by  anybody. 

IN  Napoleon's  day,  armies  travelled  on  their 
stomachs;  in  ours,  armies  travel  on  wheels  and 
fight  on  gasoline.  To  the  American  Automo- 
bile Industry  in  War,  therefore,  belongs  glory  sec- 
ond to  none.  Now  for  the  problems  of  Reconstruc- 
tion and  the  prosperity  of  Peacel  May  the  men 
behind  the  Motor  reap  most  bountifully  the  Re- 
wards the  Industry  has  so  richly  deserved. 


The  National  Magazine  of  Motoring 
119  West  40th  Street  New  York 
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That's  The  Spot! 

CONCENTRATE  your  selling  campaign 
where  the  buying  power  is  greatest- — 
where  there  are  most  people  earning  most 
money.  That  spot  is  Northern  Ohio  and  the 
single  newspaper  that  delivers  the  buying 
power  of  this  great  market  every  morning 
in  the  week  is  the  Cleveland  PLAIN 
DEALER. 

There  are  now  fully  a  million  people  in  Cuya- 
hoga County  alone  and  the  better  part  of 

them  read 

The  Prain  Deal  en- 


First  New£ea_per  or_  Clea^etand.  Sixth  City 
182,000  Daily  205,000  Sunday 

Western  Representative: 
JOHN  GLASS, 


Bastem  Sepresentative; 
JOHN  B.  WOODWARD, 


Times  BIdg.,  New  York  City 


Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Bolstering  Up  Our  After- War 
Morale 

Division  of  Advertising,  Committee  oh  Public  Information,  Sponsors 
Advertising  to  Help  Tide  Soldiers  and  Their  Families 

Over  the  Demobilization  Period 


NOT  until  after  the  armistice 
with  Germany  was  signed, 
did  most  of  us  realize  under  what 
a  great  strain  we  had  been  living 
during  the  war.  The  "letting 
down"  of  tension,  which  promptly 
swept  over  the  country,  has  shown 
itself  in  many  ways. 

Among  the  soldiers  in  camp  in 
the  United  States,  there  was  at 
first  a  great  relaxation  of  disci- 
pline. The  men  showed  a, tend- 
ency to."go  A.  W.  O.  L.,"  as  the 
army  slang  has  it — absent  without 
leave — and  in  general  to  pay  less 
than  the  proper  attention  to  the 
necessary  bonds  of  military  or- 
ganization. 

There  was  also  a  noticeable 
■carelessness  about  keeping  up  (tie 
payments  on  soldiers'  insurance. 
The  enlisted  man  felt  that  his  in- 
surance was  purely  a  war  meas- 
ure, and  that  with  peace  in  sight 
he  need  no  longer  keep  it  in  force. 

Among  the  great  "background- 
army"  of  soldiers'  families  some- 
what the  same  development  was 
noticeable.  Letters  poured  into 
Washington  by  the  thousand  de- 
manding that  So-and-so  be  re- 
leased from  the  army  at  once.  As 
long  as  his  country  needed  him, 
his  family  was  willing  to  make 
the  necessary  sacrifice  without  a 
murmur;  but  with  the  necessity 
removed — or  so  his  folks  believed 
—they  wanted  him  back  imme- 
diately if  not  sooner. 

The  Army  Morale  section  of 
the  United  States  Army — that 
newest  and  strangest  of  military 
branches,  which  nevertheless  has 
had  such  a  vital  task  on  its  hands 
— has  lately  co-operated  with  the 
Division  of  Advertising  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Information  in  the 
preparation  of  several  interesting 
pieces  of  copy  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion we  have  just  outlined.  Some 
of  this  copy  was  prepared  before 
the  signing  of  the  armistice,  but 
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is  equally  pertinent  and  perhaps 
even  more  important  during  the 
coming  months  when  many  im- 
patient men  must  be  kept  in  camp 
during  the  slow  process  of  de- 
mobilization. 

One  such  advertisement  which 
has  been  found  effective,  was  an 
appeal  to  soldiers'  families  not  to 
let  their  men  overstay  their  leaves, 
— a  serious  military  offense.  "One 
Minute  Too  Late"  was  the  head- 
ing, and  the  copy  asked  the 
friends  of  the  men  in  the  service 
to  "Be  big-hearted  and  open- 
handed  in  entertaining  your  sol- 
dier— ^he  deserves'  anything  you 
can  do  for  him.  BUT!  Don't 
let  him  suffer  for  your  loving 
kindness.  .  .  .  Don't  put  tempta- 
tion in  a  soldier's  way,  'Send  him 
away  with  a  Smile'  before  it  is 
too  late  to  catch  that  last  train 
for  camp." 

This  advertisement  appeared  in 
a  number  of  general  magazines, 
particular  attention  being  paid  to 
getting  circulation  in  Xhc  large 
Eastern  cities  where  sa  many  sol- 
diers have  been  gathered  in  the 
past  few  months. 

Throughout  the  war,  many 
mothers,  wives  and  sweethearts 
of  soldiers  have  been  fearful  of 
changes  in  their  men  folks'  char- 
acter as  a  result  of  camp  life. 
They  have  heard  wild  tales  about 
men  who  have  been  coarsened  and 
brutalized  by  the  associations  of 
army  life — stories  which  are  abso- 
lutely false  so  far  as  the  Ameri- 
can Army  is  concerned,  but  which 
nevertheless  have  had  a  disturb- 
ing effect  upon  those  who  do  not 
know  the  truth.  One  striking 
piece  of  copy  (prepared  by  Lieu- 
tenant Floyd  Y.  Keeler,  known  to 
advertising  men  through  his  work 
as  second  vice-president  and  ad- 
vertising manager  for  the  1.  W- 
Lyon  Co.,  Inc.)  was  designed 
specifically  to  counteract  this  fear. 
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The  copy  shows  a  returned  sol- 
dier surrounded  by  his  family 
who  are  greeting  him  affectionate- 
ly, and  the  headline  promises  that 
"He  will  come  back  a  better 
man!"  The  copy  goes  on  to  say: 
"Uncle  Sam  is  giving  him  a 
newer  and  better  equipment  in 
mind  and  body — fitting  him  for  a 
bigger,  finer  life." 

When  that  boy  of  yours  comes 
marching  home  a  Victorious  Crusade 
he  will  be  a  very  different  person  frwn 
the  lad  you  bravely  sent  away  iirith  a 
kiss,  a  tear  and  a  smile. 

He  will  be  strong  in  body,  quick  and 
sure  in  action,  alert  and  keen  in  mind, 
firm  and  resolute  in  character,  calm  and 
even -tempered. 

Self-control  and  self-reliance — ability 
to  think  and  act  in  emergencies — cool- 
ness and  courage  in  time  of  stress  and 
danger: — such  will  be  the  product  of 
his  training  and  experience. 

Neatness,  precision  in  detail  without 
fuss  and  worry,  promptness,  reliability, 
scrupulous  ititegrity,  thoughtfulness  and' 
courtesy — these  things  come  from  army 
comradeship  and  discipline. 

A  broad-shouldered,  deep-chested, 
square-jawed  YOUNG  MAN  with  flash- 
ing eyes  and  a  happy  smile — that's  who 
will  throw  himself  into  your  arms  when 
"Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home  Again," 

That's  who  is  coming  back  to  live 
his  life  in  happiiiyss  with  you. 

And  in  his  hands — and  yours — lies 
the  future  of  America. 

Help  him,  keep  him  happy  NOW— 
by  cheerful,  newsy  letters — for  your 
sake — and  for  Uncle  Sam. 

This  advertisement  appeared  in 
eight  general  magazines  with  a 
circulation  of  a  miUion  and  three- 
quarters,'  and  in  twenty  business 
papers  reaching  three  hundred 
thousand  readers. 

The  Government  has  found  that 
even  at  this  late  date,  thousands 
of  soldiers'  dependents  do  not 
realize  just  how  the  system  of  sol- 
diers' insurance  and  soldiers'  com- 
pensation operates ;  and  this  ig- 
norance on  their  part,  and  that 
of  the  men  themselves,  has  per- 
haps partly  accounted  for  the 
tendency  of  the  men  to  let  their 
insurance  lapse  "now  that  the  war 
is  over."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
soldier  can  continue  his  present 
policy  for  five  years  on  the  same 
basis,  and  then  convert  it  into 
other  standard  forms  of  insurance. 
As  he  gets  his  Government,  policy 
(up  to  $10,000)  for  only  $7.20  to 
$8.40  per  thousand  per  annum,  this 
is  one  of  the  best  investments  he 


can  make,  not  ohly  for  himself  but 

for  his  family.  The  Government 
has  written  the  astounding  amount 
of  $34,800,000,000  ofv  insurance, 
nearly  4,000,000  soldiers  having 
taken  policies,  the  average  amount 
of  which  is  $8,700. 

Current  advertising  is  therefore 
urging  the  soldier  to  keep  his  in- 
surance in  force.  One  recent  ad- 
vertisement takes  up  in  A-B-C 
fashion  the  whole  situation.  Many 
people  even  yet  do  not  know  that 
in  addition  to  the  Government  in- 
surance just  mentioned;  Uncle 
Sam  stands  ready  to  pay  monthly 
compensation  to  officers  and  men, 
or  their  dependents,  for  disability 
or  fatal  injury.  The  advertise- 
ment in  question  explains  this,  and 
also  describes  the  monthly  allot-, 
ment  system  and  the  Government 
insurance  plan. 

"A  Check  from  Uncle  Sam" 
says  the  headline,  under  a  drawing 
of  a  wounded  soldier  sitting  on 
his  front  porch  with  his  family 
and  receiving,  with  a  cheerful 
grin,  a  Government  envelope  from 
the  postman. 

"Never  before  in  the  world's 
history,"  the  copy  says,  "has  any 
government  so  completely  and 
adequately  provided  for  its  fight- 
ing men  and  their  families."  Then 
follows  the  explanatory  copy, 
which  includes  a  section  describ- 
ing the  Red  Cross  Home  Service 
Units.  These  units  are  authorized 
to  act  on  behalf  of  soldiers,  sailors 
and  their  dependents,  in  regard  to 
all  financial  difficulties  which  the  * 
home  folks  may  get  into,  includ- 
ing landlord  and  tenant  problems, 
goods  bought  on  the  installment 
plan,  unpaid  back  wages,  and  in- 
ability to  pay  debts,  notes  or  other 
maturing  obligations.  "This  serv- 
ice is  not  charity!"  the  copy  con- 
cludes, "It  is  only  a  j  ust  and 
partial  repayment  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  behalf  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple for  the  devotion  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  Uncle  Sam's  soldiers 
and  sailors  and  their  families." 

This  advertisement  has  appeared 
in  one  general  magazine,  five  agri- 
cultural publications,  and  thir^- 
five  business  papers,  widi  a  total 
circulation  of  about  a  million  and 
a  half. 
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RELY  ON  THE  LABEL 


DOVE  MILL  BRISTOLS 
in  any  of  their  various  grades  and  tints 

possess  a  substantial  dignity  of  appearance. 

They  combine  elegance  with  economy — 
well  in  keeping  with  the  conserving  order 
of  the  times.  And  they  are  versatile  in  use. 
For  the  artistic  announcement — the  en- 
closure— the  combination  mailing — folder 
and  order  card — for  a  score  of  other  forms 
of  Direct  Advertising — they  secure  dis- 
tinction, durability  and  permanence.  For 
the  production  of  beautiful  Christmas 
Cards  we  strongly  recommend  the  use  of 
Dove  Mill,  Antique  Finish, 


George  W.  Wheelwright  Paper  Go, 

BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Patent 
Advertising  Is  Being 
Toned  Down 


Recent  Ruling  of  U.  S.  Patent  Of- 
fice Causes  Advertising  Attorneys 
to  Revise  the  Character  of  Their 
Copy  in  Publications  and  Mail- 
ing Pieces 


NOT  quite  so  serious  as  it 
has  been  '  portrayed,  from 
thi  standpoint  of  disruption  of 
adyertising,  is  the  situation  cre- 
ated by  the  recent  revision  of 
the  Rules  of  Practice  of  the 
United  States  Patent  Office,  which 
calls  for  the  censoring  by  the 
Cdmmissioner  of  Patents  of  all 
advertising  copy  used  by  patent 
attorneys.  Temporary  inconveni- 
ence to  the  firms  that  have  been 
advertising  for  patents,  rather 
than  serious  or  lasting  inroads 
upiDn  the  volume  of  their  business 
seems  to  be  the  only  sequel  of  the 
innovation. 

ji  Character  of  copy  rather  than 
liinitation  of  the  physical  propor- 
tions of  advertising  is  the  objec- 
tiv,e  aimed  at  by  the  new  regula- 
tions at  the  Patent  Office.  While 
attorneys  practicing  before  the 
Office  may  advertise  where  and 
when  they  choose  and  as  much 
as'  they  choose,  they  are  hence- 
forth to  be  restricted  in  the  class 
of  copy  to  be  employed.  "In- 
vent and  Grow  Rich,"  and  even 
the  familiar,  "V/ahted,  Ideas,"  will 
cease  to  be  slogans  to  conjure 
with.  _  More  than  all  else,  the 
optimistic  patent  attorneys  must 
refrain  from  promises  or  ap- 
parent promises  to  the  prospec- 
tive client  that  they  will  buy  his 
iiivention,  i£  patentable,  or  will 
find  a  market  for  it. 

;  copy  RADICALLY  CHANGED  . 

In  the  few  months  tiiat  have 
elapsed  since  the  new  order  of 
things  was  inaugurated,  thousands 
of  pieces  of  advertising  literature 
have  been  submitted  for  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  and  less  than  25  per 
ceilt  of  it  has  passed  muster. 
One  prominent  advertiser  has 
submitted  more  than  800  printed 


pages    of    follow-up  literature, 
scarcely  a  page  of  which  was; 
accounted    permissible.    To  add'  ' 
to  the  confusion,  a  number  of'  ■ 
the  periodicals  have  lately  been 
returning  new  copy  to  patent  ad-.  '■ 
vertisers  with  the  comment  that!  ^ 
they  cannot  accept   it  unless  it  i 
is  approved  by  the  Patent  Com-!,' 
missioner.    Thus  there  have  been' 
hitches  in  the  insertion  of  new 
copy,,  even  though  fully  approved  '. 
by  the  Commissioner  because  the  i 
advertisers  did  not  take  the  pre-  ' 
caution  to  send  a  formal  O.  K.: 
from  the  Patent  Officfe  with  each 
order  for  future  insertions. 

However,  there  is  no  warrant  , 
for  the  suspicion  that  the  action'  ' 
by  the  Patent  Commissioner  isi  ' 
going  to  put  an  end  to  patent! 
advertising.    On  the  contrary,  ai 
number  of  the  leading  advertisers' 
have  made  all  arrangements  tO' 
continue  their  old  routine,  merely'  : 
changing  their  copy  to  meet  the'  ' 
new  standards.   One  of  the  most  ■  ' 
prominent  firms  in  the  field  has ! 
virtually  completed  its  copy  re-' 
visions  and  has  had  all  pieces  ap- 
proved and  another  large  adver- 
tiser has  the  reconstructive  work, 
well  advanced.    The  Patent  Com-i 
missioner  has  made  it  plain  that' 
he  has  not  the  slightest  objection  i 
to  copy  detailing  the  history  of 
the  patent  system,  explaining  how 
patents  are  obtained,  the  measure'  ■ 
of  protection  afforded,  etc. 

Naturally,  patent  attorneys  are 
divided  in  opinion  with  respect  ^ 
to  the  new  limitations  upon  their! 
liberty  of  action.  While  making 
the  best  of  a  necessity,  none  of 
the  _attorneys  that  advertise  ex- 
tensively is  reconciled  to  the  cen- 
sorship. ^On  the  other  hand,  the,. 

old  iine"  attorneys  who  are  in  ! 
the  majority  numerically,  endorse 
the  programme  as  the  only 
means  for  the  eradication  of  cer- 
tain alleged  evils.  Some  of  the 
conservative  attomes^  who  sup- 
port the   administration  in  this 

reform"  do  considerable  direct 
advertising.  However,  they  de- 
clare that  they  are  quite  willing 
to  undergo  the  inconvenience  at- 
tached to  the  submission  of  their 
copy  for  the  sake  of  a  "higher 
tone"  in  all  patent  advertising. 
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Sheep  for  Cornbelt  Farms 

Wool  prices  are  high.  They  may  go  higher.  They 
will  stay  high  for  years.  Fifty  million  sheep  have 
been  slaughtered  in  warring  countries.  Australia, 
the  great  sheep  country,  lost  forty  percent  of  her 
sheep  last  year  on  account  of  drought.  The  great 
range  flocks  of  our  west  are  being  broken  up  as 
homesteaders  take  the  pasture  lands. 

It  takes  twenty  sheep  to  make  one  soldier's  outfit. 
Forty  million  men  under  arms  and  exposed  to 
rigorous  weather  create  the  most  unusual  demand 
for  woolen  goods  and  for  meat  the  world  has  ever 
known.  More  than  the  entire  wool  production 
of  the  United  States  will  be  used  for  our  armies. 
Where  will  civilians  get  wool  for  their  clothes  ? 

The  problem  can  be  solved  by  production  of  more 
sheep  on  every  farm  in  the  North  Central  States. 
The  editors  of  Successful  Farming  recognize  the 
prominent  place  of  the  central  west  farmers  in  this 
emergency. 

But  they  realize  that  permanent  harm  rather  than  perman- 
ent good  will  result  from  leading  our  farmers  to  invest  large 
sums  of  money  in  this  industry  without  knowledge,  expo-i- 
ence  or  proper  preparation. 

They  advise  our  readers  to  study  thoroughly,  start  con- 
servatively and  build  steadily,  so  as  to  have  a  big 
share  in  the  continued  prosperity  open  to  them  in  the 
steady  demand  for  wool  and  mutton.  In  this  way  American 
farmers  will  meet  the  emergency. 


Successful 


Farming 


E.  T.  MEREDITH,  Publisher,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Member  A.  B.  C. 

T.  W.  LeQUATTE    F.  J.  WR IGHT    C.  M.  BEER    C.  A.  BAUMGART 

Advertising  Manager    I'romnttnn  Bureau  ■    Merehandising  and  Sales      Ketail  Service 

Chicago  New  York 

J.  C.  BiUingslea,  Advertising  Bldg.  A.  B.  BUllngsIea,  1  Madison  Ave. 

Kansas  City  St.  Louis  Mlnnaapolis 
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Re*fueling  the  world  from 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

'"PHK  ruconbtrucling  horsw- power  lltat 
^  vill  build  up  the  devaslaled  region*  of 
Hvlgium*  Fr«iice  and  RiiNsia  must  In-  furrtLsln  tl 
larf^ely  by  AmcHcAn  guj^oline.  Uaviog  won  tUe 
war.  it  must  ferose  war's  traces  and  iiubaUtute 
fi<r       missing  man-power. 

'I'lie  ■vvella  of  our  Mid-Continent  field  iu 
Ka!i.sEL8»  Oklahoma  and  Texaa  mutt  ftirsdsh  tlift 
Inilkof  tbecTUdooUa-iidTuiMiiu^  oauagatbe 
pruducUoo. 

Tulsa  is  a  roetropolis  of  ten-story  offico 

huiJdinga  which  foFTefinement  of  equipment  aod 
fura'shiiigscom|>arc  with  New  York's  be&t, 

Tulsa  housea  the  offices  of  the  big 
proijucmg,  refining  and  pipe-line  coiopninc!! 
which  must  ftpcBd  the  necessary' teiw  of  miUiont 
0f  dollars  a  monlA. 

lu  Tulsa  is  llic  MM-ContineBt  Bureau 

of  the  National  Pbtboi^uu  NiEwa,witha  matt- 

ager  ia  charge  of  a  staff  of  correspond<*nt«  who 

gather  for  it  the  news  of  this  trcnicnduua  ficid. 

Come  into  the  oil  Industry  >n«rket  with  NATIONAl. 
PETROLEUM  NEWS — print  your  advertisement  nekt 

totb«li««ctiimvH  from  thm  Mid-ConUiwnt  and  mU 
PHwIiifiiit  fiaMa  of  Uw  oountry. 

AnA.B.C  Avdii  ' 
UHigm  in  oil  ptMidtin$^ 
fraAvtiiroa 


How  Often  Should  the  Salses 
Bulletin  Be  Issued  ? 

Why  Some  Find  Weekly  House-Organ  Necessary;  Monthlies  Most 
Generally  Used,  However 

home  office 


Thk  Berger  Brothers  Co. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
Editor  of  Printers'  Ink; 

(hir  salesforce  consists  of  women 
agents,  an  exceptionally  high  class  of 
women.  As  our  entire  output  is  sold 
through  them,  we  naturally  have  quite 
a  large  number. 

We  have  issued  a  small  house-organ 
monthly  for  some  time  and  we  have  been 
debating  whether  after  the  war  we  would 
change  this  to  a  semi-monthly  or  even 
a  weekly  publication,  probaUy  reducing 
the  aize  of  each  issue  considerably  from 
what  it  has  been  heretofore. 

The  advantages  in  faror  of  that 
change  are  obvious,  but  some  of  our 
experienced  people  in  the  field  advise 
.  against  the  change  on  the  ground  that 
our  corsetieres  now  look  forward  to 
receiving  the  booklet  each  month  and 
a  great  many  of  them  save  it;  whereas 
they  feel  that  if  we  change  it  to  a  weekly, 
for  example,  it  would  become  more  of  a 
commonplace  matter  and  would  not  be 
valued  so  highly  by  the  salesforce. 

We  will  greatly  appreciate  any  in- 
formation you  can  give  us, 

G.  W.  Bergek, 

President. 

THE  objection  to  changing-  this 
publication  to  a  weekly  is  not 
that  the  frequent  arrival  of  it 
will  dull  the  interest  of  the  read- 
ers. In  fact,  some  house-organ 
editors  insist  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  maintain  the  continuity 
of  the  readers'  interest  where  the 
publication  comes  out  every  week. 
In  the  long  run,  however,  whether 
a  publication  be  weekly  or  month- 
ly, the  interest  that  its  readers 
will  devote  to  it  depends  entirely 
on  its  editorial  contents. 

Right  there  lies  the  objection 
to  the  weekly  house-organ.  The 
average  concern  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  get  enough  new  ideas  each 
week  to  maintain  the  required  edi- 
torial standard.  It  takes  quite  an 
organization  to  get  out  a  weekly 
organ,  even  of  the  most  simple 
sort.  It  also  costs  a  great  deal 
of  money  and  it  is  a  question  if 
the  effort  justifies  all  the  expense 
and  trouble  and  anxiety  that 
would  be  entailed.  Even  so  mod- 
est a  weekly  as  Printers'  Ink 
requires  the  services  of  thirty- 


three  people  in  its 
(exclusive  of  printers  and  mech- 
anical workers)  and  upwards  of 
one  hundred  paid  contributors  in 
different  sections  of  the  country, 
We  showed  this  inquiry  to  a 
company  that  has  a  problem  very 
similar  to  that  of  Berger  Brothers. 
It  manufactures  a  well  known  of- 
fice appliance  that  is  sold  direct 
to  the  user  and  in  the  work  hun- 
dreds of  salesmen  are  employed. 
This  company  circulates  a  week- 
ly publication  among  these  men. 
It  is  a  well  edited,  high  class 
house-organ  in  every  respect.  The 
advertising  manager  of  the  con- 
cern tells  us  that  getting  out  this 
publication  fifty-two  times  a  year 
"takes  too  many  people,  too  many 
new  ideas  and  too  much  money." 
As  a  result  he  has  often  thought 
of  changing  it  to  a  monthly,  hut 
has  not  been  able  to  do  so,  be-  ■ 
cause  the  house  fixes  all  sales 
records  on  a  weekly  basis.  Quo- 
tas and  points  are  fixed  by  the 
week.  Special  prizes  are  awarded 
on  the  strength  of  weekly  scores. 
As  a  good  portion  ■  of  the  house- 
organ  is  given  up  to  a  record  of 
these  sales  figures,  it  is,  of  course, 
necessary  to  continue  issuing  it 
once  a  week. 


WEEKLY 


INSPIRATION 
NEEDED 


SOMETIMES 


<i7 


A  sales  manager  with  whom 
we  discussed  this  matter  said 
that  if  a  sales  force  was  subject 
to  much  discouragement,  as  in 
the  subscription  book  business, 
the  necessity  of  keeping  the  trav- 
elers inspired  would  have  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  an- 
swering a  question  such  as  that 
propounded  by  Mr.  Berger,  In 
such  a  case  ginger  should  be  ad- 
ministered more  frequently  than 
once  a  month.  If  the  house-organ 
were  the  only  insti-ument  that  was 
used  for  gingering  up  the  force, 
this  man  declares^  he  would  get  it 
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out  weekly,  even  though  it  did 
cost  considerably  more  to  issue 
it  that  w^. 

Then  there  are  a  few  houses 
that  constantly  have  so  much  news 
to  pass  along  to  their  field  repre- 
sentatives that  they  are  obliged 
to  issue  a  bulletin  at  least  once 
a  week.  Much  of  the  matter 
would  get  stale  if  left  for  a  month. 
The  "National  Cash  Register 
Bulletin"  is  an  example  of  the 
newsy  weekly.  To  sum  up:  All 
the  evidence  we  have  been  able 
to  gather  on  the  subject  seems  to 
point  to  the  monthly  organ  as  be- 
ing the  most  desirable,  unless 
there  is  some  imperative  reason 
for  getting  it  out  more  frequently. 
The  vast  majority  of  houses  that 
issue  publications  for  their  sales- 
men or_  other  employees  make 
them  monthlies.  Many  concerns, 
of  course,  supplement  these  pub- 
lications with  briefer  bulletins,  or 
with  letters  or  with  printed  an- 
nouncements of  one  kind  or  an- 
other.— [Ed.  Printers'  Ink. 

Canada's  Soldiers  Pre- 
fer Farming 

OVER  105,000  of  Canada's 
Overseas  Forces  have  already 
indicated  their  intention  and  de- 
sire to  go  farming  on  their  return 
to  civil  life  in  Canada.  This  fig- 
ure was  obtained  by  interviewing 
230,000  men,  of  whom  43  per  cent 
expressed  the  definite  ambition  to 
go  farming,  Ontario  and  Alberta 
being  the  favored  provinces.  Of 
these  men,  74  per  cent  have  had 
previous  agricultural  experience 
and  58  per  cent  were  so  employed 
for  at  least  three  years  previous 
to  enlistment.  Eighty-nine  per 
cent,  or  abnost  96,000,  desired  ad- 
vantage of  the  governmental 
scheme  of  agricultural  settlement 
and  nearly  50,000  of  the  105,000 
expressed  a  willingness  to  work 
for  wages  in  order  to  gain  ex- 
perience in  agricultural  work. 

Another  interesting  feature  of 
the  statistics  now  available  tlirough 
the  Department  of  Soldier's  Civil 
Re-establishment,  Is  the  fact  that 
these  105,000  soldiers  will  have  to 
their  credit  nearly  $24,000,000 
when  returned  to  Canada,  or  an 


average  of  about  $230  per  man. 
This,  of  course,  will  not  go  far 
when  it  is  remembered  that  before 
the  soldier  can  re-enter  civil  life 
he  must  have  new  clothes,  for  in 
most  instances  the  clothes  of  civil 
life  were  disposed  of  upon  enlist- 
ment, and  those  that  were  not 
will  probably  be  out  of  style  or 
fit. 

It  will  take  over  a  year  to  re- 
turn Canada's  army  to  Canada 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  priority 
will  be  given  to  those  skilled  in 
trades  in  which  the  greatest  short- 
age of  labor  now  exists.  It  is 
planned  to  demobilize  by  trades 
instead  of  battalions  and  to  route 
from  overseas  to  the  nearest  de- 
pot in  Canada  to  which  the  re- 
turning soldier  desires  to  go.  This 
plan  will  eliminate  as  far  as  it 
is  possible  all  waste  traveling  and 
will  bring  the  least  pressure  on 
the  economic  fabric  of  the  nation. 

The  problem  of  redistributing 
the  munition  workers  has  been 
worked  out  for  some  time  and  is 
now  being  put  smoothly  into 
practice.  As  contracts  for  muni- 
tions expire,  machinery  is  being 
changed  and  employees  turned 
loose  on  peace  business.  Ship- 
building is  taking  up  a  lot  of 
the  excess  labor  and  industries 
which  were  slowed  by  war  are 
now  getting  up  a  full  head  of 
steam.  The  Massey-Harris  Com- 
pany, Toronto,  Canada's  great 
farm  implement  manufacturer,  is 
doubling  up  on  its  employees  and 
has  bought  a  new  factory  in  order 
to  cope  with  anticipated  demand 
for  equipment  from  overseas.  It 
is  an  indication  of  what's  being 
done. 


War  Angle  Sharply  Drawn  in 
Advertising 

The  Conklin  Pen  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Toledo,  Ohio,  has  made  interest- 
ing use  of  a  fountain  pen  that  was 
smashed  hv  Hun  shrapnel  in  a  window 
exhibit.  The  pen  in  question  was  in 
the  pocket  of  an  Australian  major  when 
it  was  broken.  He  returned  it  to  the 
company  with  a  letter  asking  that  it  be 
repairefl.  Both  the  pen  and  letter  were 
mounted  on  a  card  for  window  display, 
with  drawings  to  give  the  proper  martial 
atmosphere.  The  caption  on  the  card 
was  "The  Pen  Is  Mightier  than  Hun . 
Shrapnel." 
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the  most  productive  advertising  matter. 
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EacK  order  entering  <>ur  institution  is,conscienli- 
ousl:?  analyzed.  WheSiCTdt  is  a  snuil  or^  large  props : 
-osition  it  receives  the same,careful  consideration. 

QKe  Karle  LitKograpKic  Company?  Kas  one  of  tlie 
most  ^complete  and  Mnodem  Press  Rooms  in  tKe- 
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:  One  of  the  latest  additions  to  our  reproduction 
departm^t  is  a  r^ew  pKotograpluc  medium^  known 
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niie  following  are  some  of  the  manj) 
national  advertisers  wKich  we  have 
and  are.  sending: 

Victor  Talking  MacKine  Company 
American  Chicle  Company 

H,  J.  Heins;  Company 
Joseph  Campbell  Company 
H.  O.  WilUr  &  Sons 
Garrett  &  Company 
James  S.  Kirk  &  Company 
E.  C.  Rich  &  Company 
Curtice  Bros.  Company 
Ward  Bak  ing  Company 
Gulf  Refining  Company 


Returned  Soldier-Farmers  Will  De- 
mand Labor-Saving  Appliances 

Pine-Tree  Milking  Machine  Company  Basing  Its  Campaign  on  This 

Considerarion 


WILL  the  boys  who  have  been 
over  in  France  and  the 
other  theatres  of  war  be  willing 
to  return  to  the  old-time  drudg- 
ery on  the  farm  when  the  Gov- 
ernment releases  them  from  mili- 
tary service? 

Or,  having  "been  around"  and 
seen  the  employment  of  mechani- 
cal devices  for  doing  things,  will 
they  demand  the  labor-saving  ap- 
pliances that  are  now  available 
for  the  use  of  farmers? 

That  the  latter  situation  will 
develop  is  the  belief  of  the  Pine 
Tree  Milking  Machine  Company, 
of  Chicago,  whose  campaign  to 
sell  the  Pine  Tree  milker  is  based 
not  only  on  the  labor  shortage 
caused  by  the  war,  but  on  the 
different  attitude  of  the  men  and 
boys  who  return  to  the  farm  from 
war  service.  The  latter,  it  is 
contended,  will  insist  on  getting 
away  from  unnecessary  toil,  and 
on  ■  using  modern  appliances  for 
getting  results. 

"The  milking  machine,"  said 
Sales  Manager  W.  E.  Vart  Ant- 
werp, "had  a  hard  time  of  it  in 
the  beginning.  This  was  the  first 
farm  machine  introduced  which 
was  used  on  an  animal,  and  the 
varying  characteristics  of  the  in- 
dividuals caused  the  necessity  for 
individual  adjustment.  This  made 
the  average  cow-owner  skeptical. 
He  didn't  believe  the  machine 
would  work.  Having  been  in- 
duced to  try  it  out,  he  often  failed 
to  give  it  time  to  get  results,  and 
discarded  it  when  his  neighbor, 
perhaps,  was  using  a  little  more 
patience  and  getting  good  results 
from  its  use  with  his  cows. 

"The  war  proved  a  great  stimu- 
lus for  the  milking-machine  busi- 
ness. In  the  four  years  after  the 
first  fighting  began  on  the  other 
side,  the  machine  went  forward 
with  a  rush,  and  the  farmers,  be- 
cause   of    the    labor  shortage. 
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brought  about  by  the  war,  have 
begun  to  take  to  the  idea  of  a 
mechanical  milker  as  they  never 
did  before. 

"We  feel  that  the  end  of  the 
war,  even  though  it  relieves  la- 
bor conditions  by  enabling  many 
of  the  men  who  formerly  worked 
on  the  farm  to  return  to  their  old 
occupations,  will  not  interfere 
with  the  development  of  the  milk- 
ing machine,  but  that  these  re- 
turned soldiers  will  insist  that 
they  be  given  the  -benefit  of  the 
improved  devices  which  are  avail- 
'  able  for  lightening  what  vjas  for- 
merly necessary  farm  drudgery." 

DEMONSTRATORS  AN-  IMPORTANT 

FACTOR 

The  Pine  Tree  company,  real- 
izing that  the  farmer  has  been 
somewhat  skeptical  concerning  the 
machine,  has  developed  its  serv- 
ice department  with  care.  Now- 
adays, when  a  farmer  purchases  a 
milker,  he  is  not  left  to  his  own 
devices,  but  an  expert  is  sent  to 
make  the  installation.  He  stays 
wilJi  the  machines  until  they  have 
been  adjusted  to  the  various  cows, 
and  until  the  latter  have  become 
accustomed  to  them.  After  the 
strangeness  wears  off  and  the 
animals  get  used  to  the  idea  of 
having  the  appliance  around,  most 
of  the  difficulty  is  eliminated. 

The  Pine  Tree  company  does 
not  claim  this  as  an  exclusive 
feature  of  its  sales  plan,  but  it 
does  insist  on  the  importance  of 
it. 

The  necessity  of  studying  the 
individual  cow,  which  is  hkely  to 
be  a  highly  nervous  animal,  is 
emphasized  by  Mr.  Van  Ant- 
werp, who  lays  a  lot  of  stress  on 
"cowology,"  as  it  might  be  called. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  choice  of 
the-  slogan,  "The  cow's  adopted 
child,"  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
one  day  rival  "His  master's  voice" 
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in  popularity  on  the  farm.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  unless  the  cow 
is  favorable  to  the  milker,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  amount  of  milk 
that  she  gives,  she  virill  refuse  to 
co-operate,  and  the  use  of  the  de- 
vice will  be  a  failure. 

Another  method  that  has  been 
used  in  overcoming  the  reluctance 
of  cow  owners  to  use  a  machine 
is  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  per- 
sonal experiences  of  Frederick  K. 
Babson,  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
company,  in  the  development  of 
the  Pine  Tree  milker.  '  The  story 
of  its  perfection  on  Pine  Tree 
Farm,  which  gave  the  appliance 
its  name,  takes  up  much  of  the 
space  in  the  catalogue,  which  lays 
stress  on  ^  the  fact  that  the  ma- 
chine '  was  perfected  hy-  actual 
test  on  a  practical  dairy  farm,  and 
not  merely  in-  the  factory  or  labo- 
ratory. 

The  idea  is  further  developed 
by  invitations  issued  to  dealers 
and  prospective  users  to  visit  the. 
farm,  which  is  located  at  Hins- 
dale, a  suburb  of  Chicago,  and  it 
has  been  given  prominence  in  all 
of  the  advertising,  so  that  read- 
ers will  clearly  understand  the  as- 
sertion that  the  maker  of  the  ma- 
chine has  demonstrated  its  utility 
in  his  own  dairying  work 

Mr.  Babson's  experiences  are 
described  in  the  first  person,  the 
personal  element  thus  being  de- 
veloped in  high  degree. 

"Soon  after  starting  my  dairy," 
he  says  in  the  catalogue,  "I  real- 
ized that  the  serious  trouble  ex- 
perienced by  nearly  all  dairymen 
was  the  difficulty  of  getting  good 
milkers  and  keeping  them.  It 
seemed  as  if  I  would  no  more 
than  get  everything  working  nicely 
in  the  dairy  when  one  of  the 
boys  would  tell  me  he  was  going 
to  quit  that  Saturday.  He  had  a 
job  offered  him  in  town  or  in  the 
city.  Milking  sixteen  cows  each 
morning  and  night,  holidays  and 
Sundays,  had  become  a  drudgery 
to  him.  Eveiy  man  I  ever  had  on 
the  place  seemed  to  want  to  get 
away  from  it,  sooner  or  later. 

"Looking  at  it  from  their  stand- 
point, I  couldn't  blame  the  boys 
a  great  deal.  I  realized,  'hand 
roilking  is  a  drudgery;  there  is 


no  way  out  of  it.'  And  when  one 
of  the  milkers  did  leave,  it  was 
always  the  cause  of  considerable 
commotion  on  the  farm.  It  was 
always  the  cause  of  worry  to  me, 
and  it  greatly  affected  the  pleasure 
I  was  getting  out  of  the  farm. 
The  boys  would  have  to  double 
up  on  the  cows,  and  once  or 
twice  it  was  a  couple  of  weeks 
before  I  could  find  a  milker  I 
would  be  willing  to  hire." 

This  sort  of  material,  that  de- 
scribes what  is  often  similar  to 
the  personal  experiences  of  the 
prospect,  has  been  found  to  be 
particularly  effective  in  getting 
!iim  interested  in  solving  his 
problems  through  the  use  of  a 
.machine. 

UNUSUAL  PAYMENT  TERMS  ATTRAC- 
TIVE 

Farmers  who  have  been  slow 
to  accept  the  i  dca  that  milkers 
are  successful,  in  spite  of  the 
favorable  material  'published  by 
the  agricuhural  experiment  sta- 
tions and  the  farm  papers,  have 
been  reached  from  another  angle 
by  the  Pine  Tree  company.  Most 
of  the  milking  machines  are  sold 
for  cash;  in  fact,  it  is  said  that 
many  of  them  are  sold  C.  O.  D., 
throwing  all  of  the  burden  on  the 
farmer.  In  order  to  put  the  load 
on  the  maker  and  the  machine, 
the  Chicago  concern  has  adopted 
novel  terms,  which  are  proving 
attractive  to  prospective  users. 

The  machine  is  installed'  on 
trial,  and  the  payments  are  made 
in  monthly  instalments.  These  are 
offered  on  the  unusual  basis,  "$1 
per  cow  per  month."  The  sug- 
gestion is  made  in  farm  paper 
advertising  that  the  machine  will 
pay  for  itself,  through  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  labor  need- 
ed, and  that  the  farmer  will  be 
able  to  pay  the  instalments  out 
of  his  savings  as  these  are  made. 
This  is  a  method  used  by  a  num- 
ber of  companies  manufacturing 
automatic  sprinklers,  and  it  has 
been  adopted  by  the  milking  Ima- 
chine  concern  with  variations  to 
fit  the  farm  field. 

The  company  is  selling  the  ma- 
chine through  dealers,  and  is  tak- 
ing up  the  notes  of  farmers  which 
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He  Has 
The  Money 
—Can  Yon 
Afford  to 
Ignore 
Him? 


(Q>tFefif  Farmer 
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Put 


Fanning  is  the  one  industry  that  has  government 
guarantee  of  war  prices  or  better,  the  coming  year. 

Comfort  has  the  largest  farm  circulation  in  the  world — among  the 
most  prosperous  and  progressive  fanners  now  in  the  market  for  autos, 
farm  machinery  and  all  household  necessaries  and  luxuries. 

COMFORT  IS  IN  A  CLASS  BY  ITSELF.  Each  issue  contains 
something  of  fecial  interest  to  each  and  every .  member  of  each  and 
every  family. 

THE  FARMER'S  WIFE,  trading  at  the  country  store  or  shopping 
in  large  towns,  looks  for  goods  advertised  in  COMFORT. 

Comfort  has  a  sphere  of  influence  all  its  own. 
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The  Eyes  That  Read  It 

THElRDNTRy)EREVlEW 


The  machinery  section  of  THE  IRON  TRADE 
REVIEW  functions  differently  from  the  distinctively 
"Machinery"  publications,  which  explains  the  phenomenal 
success  of  those  of  our  machinery  advertisers  who,  sensing 
the  quality  of  our  audience,  used  their  space  to  tell,  in 
non-technical  language,  what  their  machines  would  do 
rather  than  how  they  did  it. 

The  eyes  that  read  THE  IRON  TRADE  REVIEW 
advertising  pages,  are  executive  eyes,  rather  than  tech- 
nical. In  other.  wQl-(bV,fhe'eyes  that  buy  rather  than  the 
eyes  that  operate' machinery. 

Both  shop  and-  ofHce  audiences  are  valuable  to  the  ad- 
vertiser; and  .  many-machinery^  advertisers -4)arallel  their 
technical  advertising  in  the  "shop"  papers  with  commer- 
cial advertising  in  THE  IRON  TRADE  REVIEW. 

When  yob'^hlve  bm^h  the'  shop  aiid  the  "front  office" 
on  your  staff,  you'll  be  like  Henry  Ford  thought  he  was 
going  to  be  at^th^  time  when  both  political  parties  in 
Michigan  proposed  to^-^t  him  on 'their  tf^et.  You  know 
what  happened  to  Henry,  because  he  had  onlv  one  partr 
on  his  side. 

If  you  have  any  machinery  or  tools  that  have  a  place 
in  the  Iron,  Steel,  Foundry,  Metal-working,  Shipbuilding, 
Railroad,  Farm  Tractor,  Implement  and  Automotive  in- 
dustries, our  advertising  service  will  be  of  greater  value 
than  ever  for  the  need  in  these  industries  is  immediate 
and  urgent. 


THE  PENTON  PUBLISHING  CO. 


PENTON  BUILDING,  CLEVELAND 


rod  Trade  Review 
U  Market  Report 
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are  given  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  the  instalment  plan. 
In  its  trade  paper  copy,  announce- 
ment has  been  made  to  farm  im- 
plement dealers  handling  the  ma- 
chines that  the  manufacturers  are 
prepared  to  absorb  up  to  $1,000,- 
000  of  farmers'  paper. 

In  starting  its "  campaign,  the 
Pine  Tree  company  has  defined 
the  market  by  saying  that  every 
man  who  owns  twelve  cows  or 
more  can  use  a  machine  to  ad- 
vantage. This  includes  not  only 
the  exclusive  dairymen,  but  a 
great  many  farmers  who  have 
modest  herds  and  market  their 
milk  as  a  side-line  to  general  ag- 
riculture. 

The  labor  shortage,  which 
brought  mechanical  milking  into 
prominence  and  caused  farmers 
to  give  it  more  att^tion  than 
formerly,  was  estimated  at  1,200,- 
000  men.  While  the  end  of  the 
war  means  that  these  men  will 
gradually  be  released  from  mili- 
tary service,  it  will  take  some 
time,  farm  equipment  manufap- 
turers  believe,  for  them  to  return 
to  their  old  occupations,  and  many 
of  them  will  never  do  so.  Fur- 
thermore, unprecedented  wages 
for  farm  labor  have  been  estab- 
lished, and  these  will  continue 
for  a  time  at  least,  so  that  the 
farmer  will  be  still  more  interested 
in  saving  money  by  saving  labor. 

"The  milking  machine."  said 
Mr.  Van  Antwerp,  "is  now  where 
the  automobile  was  half  a  dozen 
years  ago.  It  has  been  established, 
its  utility  has  been  demonstrated, 
and  all  that  it  takes  now  to  put 
it  over  in  a  big  way  is  active  ad- 
vertising and  sales  work.  That 
we  are  prepared  to  do." 

The  campaign  which  the  com- 
pany has  started  will  run  in  the 
dairy  and  general  farm  papers, 
and  will  be  accompanied  by  dealer 
advertisements  in  the  implement 
papers.  There  was  some  attempt 
made  some  time  ago  to  interest 
automobile  dealers  in  the  propo- 
sition, on  account  of  reduced 
sales  opportunities  for  motor  cars, 
but  in  view  of  the  change  in  the 
automobile  situation,  this  is  not 
being  pushed  at  present. 


Canadian  Govern- 
ment to  Advertise  Abroad 
With  Movies 

THE  Canadian  Government  has 
had  some  striking  experience 
in  the  utilization  of  modern  ad- 
vertising in  the  promotion  of  the 
national  affairs  during  the  war. 
It  now  desires  to  reap  the  greatest 
possible  harvest  from  the  publicity 
resulting  from  the  glorious  deeds 
of  Canada's  overseas  army  and  its 
intimate  contact  with  the  peoples 
of  England,  France,  Belgium  and 
Italy.  The  achievements  of  Can- 
ada's soldiers  have  stirred  within 
Europeans  a  great  curiosity  about 
things  Canadian.  In  a  great  many 
cases  this  has  developed  into  the 
desire'  to  emigrate  to  Canada. 

L.  E.  Norrish,  an  Applied 
Science  graduate  of  Queen's  Uni- 
versity, has  been  appointed  to  di- 
rect a  campaign  of  educational 
exhibitions  and  lectures  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom,  Austra- 
lia, New*  Zealand,  South  Africa, 
and  later  on  in  France,  Italy,  Bel- 
gium, etc.  The  films  showing  the 
various  industries  in  Canada, 
farming,  mining,  lumbering,  fish- 
ing, and  so  forth,  will  be  shown 
in  conjunction  with  travelogues  of 
all  the  provinces.  By  this  means 
it  is  proposed  to  advertise  Can- 
ada abroad  and  by  showing  pic- 
tures of  the  possibilities  foi- 
emigrants  to  induce  English-speak- 
ing peoples  to  come  to  Canada.  . 

Arrangements  have  already  been 
made  for  the  showing  of  these 
films  in  the  English-speaking 
countries  named  above,  and  jt  is 
further  proposed  to  cover  all 
countries  from  which  emigrants 
or  trade  are  deemed  desirable. 
The  wide  range  of  films  now 
available  for  this  purpose  makes  it 
possible  to  utilize,  immediately, 
these  exhibitions  for  the  dual  ob- 
jective of  developing  both  trade 
and  emigration.  The  films  show- 
ing Canada's  wonderful  industrial 
development  during  the  past  four 
years  will  be  particularly  effective 
in  correcting'  the  motherland's 
misconception  of  Canada.  In- 
stead of  the  Indians  and  icebergs 
they  will  see  immense  steel  mills, 
great  mines,  etc. 
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What  About  Labor? 

Reasons  for  Belie^rig  that  Employer  and  Employed  Will  Work  Out  a 
Satisfactory  Solution  of  Whatever  DifEerehces .  May  Arise 

By  Bruce  Bliven 


HAT  are  you  going  to  do 

about  labor? 
From  every  side  there  come  in- 
dications that  this  is  far  and  away 
the  most  serious  question  looming 
upon  the  horizon  of  American  in- 
dustry. 

It  is  not  merely  a  question  of 
tiding  over  the  difficult  interval 
from  war  to  peace  industry,  and 
of  finding  new  jobs  for  four  mil- 
lion ,  soldiers  and  twelve  million 
war  workers.  The  remarkable 
development  of  non-war  industry 
since  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
has  caused  a  steadily  rising  wave 
of  opinion  that  the  demands  of 
the  reconstruction  era  will  ab- 
sorb all  the  workers  available, 
if  business  men  only  continue  to 
show  the  optimistic,  confidence 
they  are  now  displaying. 

The  question  we  refer  to  is  the 
far  deeper  and  more  fundamental 
one  of  the  whole  relation,  between 
capital  and  labor.  And  in  par- 
ticular, the  relation  between  the 
employers  and  union  labor. 

Printers'  Ink  does  not  wish 
for  a  moment  to  be  considered  as 
taking  an  alarmist  view  of  this 
situation.  On  the  contrary,  the 
very  fact  that  widespread  atten- 
tion is  being  given  to  the  subject, 
that  it  is  being  agitated  in  the 
columns  of  the  press  and  dis- 
cussed wherever  two  business  men 
get  together— that  fact  is  the  best 
guarantee  that  America  will  find 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  this 
problem  without  any  such  revo- 
lutionary changes  in  the  entire 
social  fabric  as  we  are  seeing  in 
Eastern  Europe  to-day.  The  man- 
ufacturer who  is  willing  to  ap- 
proach the  question  in  a  fair- 
minded  spirit  of  give  and  take, 
who  is  willing  to  live  and  let  live, 
may  build  his  plans  for  the  future 
with  the  utmost  confidence  that 
his  attitude  will  receive  the  recog- 
nition it  deserves  and  that  his 
progress  will  be  mihampered. 
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The  whole  subject,  however,  is 
one  of  extreme  complexity,  and 
we  believe  our  readers  will  wel- 
come an  attempt  to  survey  it 
briefly  in  an  impartial  spirit.  We 
^ive  fair  warning :  the  man  who  is 
so  intolerant  that  he  will  not  listen 
to  more  than  one  side  of  the  case, 
had  better  stop  reading  this  ar- 
ticle at  this  point ;  for  we  propose 
to  suspend  judgment  and  avoid 
theorizing  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting the  attitude  of  the  an- 
tagonistic groups  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  their  own  point  oi 
view.  . 

organi2;ed  labor  strengthened 

For  a  whole  generation,  prior 
to  the  war,  the  United  States  had 
no  real  and  fundamental  policy  in 
regard  to  the  problem  of  labor. 
The  unions  had  been  fighting  hard 
for  many  years  to  spread  their  or- 
ganization over  the  whole  of  in- 
dustry, and  had  failed.  Certain 
trades  were  heavily  unionized ; 
others  were  not.  Some  cities  were 
dominated  by  the  closed  shop,  and 
in  others  the  labor  market  was 
wide  open.  The  politicians  have 
always  been  afraid  of  the  labor 
question  and  have  sidestepped  it, 
though  labor  has  always  main- 
tained the  vague  accusation  that, 
capital  "owned  the  Government 
body  and  soul,"  and  tiie  employers 
have  likewise  set  up  a  periodic 
wail  that  the  unions  were  domi- 
nating the  authorities  at  Washing- 
ton. The  courts  have  in  various 
cases  decided  in  favor  of  labor, 
and  in  others  ag:ainst  it.  But  no- 
where has  a  fixed  and  definite  pol- 
icy been  clearly  exhibited. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  war  has 
enormously  strengthened  the  posi- 
tion of  union  labor  in  the  United 
States.  The  administration  at 
Washington  decisively  recognized 
most  of  the  principles  for  which 
union  labor  has  been  fighting,  and 
this  recognition  has  been  the  basis 
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immeaiateiy  upon  mc  removal  ui  paper  ii^sui^u 
we  have 

—restored  our  maximum  number  of  pages 

—"lifted  the  lid"  which  had  been  clamped  u 
circulation 

— ^restored  our  guarantee  of  +50,000, 

These  changes  go  into  effect  with  the  issue  (  Dec. 
which  was  on  the  press  the  day  the  War  ladust 
Board  restrictions  were  cancelled. 

1918  has  been  Leftlie's  best  year 
ill  both  circulation  and  ^vertiaii£ 

Leslie's 

Hew  Vorif— Borton— CMMgB— S«ttk 


"/I  pfiotas^'niphU  record  of  the  FreneA  Ki^i 
zv^ulJ  h£  ht-yotid  prkg.  This  is  mjf  chance, 
XOJHg  to  record  the  stwy  of  fhh  rt^hticn  i 
tuirs."  said  Dfinalil  Thi>nip^*on  when  he  n 
Russia  as  Leslie's  slali  pli'itnicf.ipher,  juit  iis 
uOa.OOO  people  threw  off  tiie  autocracy  of  lh< 
only  to  fall  into  dai^ei  of  the  Kaiser* 
of  his  be«  Le»Iie'5  picnirps  anpcar  in  hi 
"From  Czar  to  Kais«da^^i»^H«faed  by  S 
day  Page. 
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of  official  action  in  a  number  of 
cases.  Theoretically,  there  has 
been  a  truce  during  the  war:  the 
unions  agreed  not  to  carry  on 
their  campaigns  in  open  shops, 
and  the  employers  who  had  the 
cloged  shop  agreed  to  allow  it  to 
remain  in  force  during  the  war. 
Actually,  however,  union  condi- 
tions have  prevailed,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  labor  is  coming  out 
of  the  war  very  much  more  favor- 
able as  a  whole  to  the  principles 
of  unionism  that  it  was  before  the 
war.  There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  our  experience  would 
have  duplicated  that  of  Great 
Britain  if  the  war  had  gone  on 
for  a  year  or  two  longer.  That 
country,  of  course,  found  that  her 
four  years  of  war  immeasurably 
strengthened  the  position  of  union 
labor  in  a  political  sense. 

The  last  four  words  are  the  sig- 
nificant .  ones  for  Americans  to- 
day. The  war  has  taught  the 
laboring  man  all  over  the  world 
the  value  {from  his  own  point  of 
view)  of  securing  political  power 
in  the  contest  with  employers  for 
the  amelioration  of  conditions, 
both  as  to  hours  and  wages.  This 
lesson  was  long  ago  learned  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  with 
decidedly  interesting  consequences 
which  make  too  long  a  story  to  be 
told  here.  The  fear  with  which 
British  conservatives  view  the 
growing  dominance  of  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Henderson  and  his  party, 
shows  the  effectiveness  of  political 
power  as  a  weapon  to  be  used  in 
the  so-called  "class  struggle."  The 
question  of  importance  to  Ameri- 
can business  is :  what  may  be  ex- 
pected from  labor  in  this  country 
along  the  same  lines?  And  what 
effect  would  such  action  have  on 
the  situation  of  the  individual  em- 
ployer as  regards  his  own  busi- 
ness plans? 

Prior  to  the  war,  the  indiffer- 
ence of  union  labor  to  the  political 
weapon  was  the  despair  of  its 
self-appointed  advisers.  The  So- 
cialists, for  example,  haye  never 
been  able  to  capture  organized 
labor  as  they  have  in  other  coun- 
tries, where  in  fact  the  terms  have 
come  to  be  almost  synonymous. 
The  union  man  has  been  for  years 


the  bane  of  the  American  Social- 
ist, who  has  reproached  him  bit- 
terly with  being  indiilerent  to  the 
welfare  of  the  working  class  as  a 
whole,  and  concerned  only  with 
getting  advancement  for  his  own 
little  group.  The  union  man  has 
in  fact  scorned  political  action  in 
favor  of  "direct  action" — using 
the  threat  of  a  strike  to  secure 
from  the  individual  employer  an 
advance  in  wages,  decrease  in 
hours,  or  some  other  advantage. 
In  the  field  of  unorganized,  and 
for  the  most  part  unskilled  labor, 
we  have  had  a  similar  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  with  its 
hope  o£  "one  big  union"  and  its 
scorn  of  political  action  in  favor 
of  sabotage  and  "conscientious 
withdrawal  of  efficiency"  with 
which  to  fight  the  hated  and  de- 
spised employer. 

To-day,  signs  are  not  lacking 
that  certain  elements  in  union 
labor's  ranks  are  preparing  to 
strengthen  their  position  in  this 
country  by  entering  the  political 
arena  as  a  separate  unit  from  the 
old  parties  under  whose  banners 
labor  has  in  the  past  divided  its 
vote.  These  elements  in  labor  are 
not  Socialists,  though  they  un- 
doubtedly look  with  friendly  eyes 
upon  some  of  the  tenets  of  the 
Socialist  faith.  They  are  ap- 
parently even  less  in  sympathy 
with  the  Bolshevist  doctrines. 

LABOR  PAETY's  M^TPORM  ALSO  HAS 

"fourteen  points" 

The  Chicago  Federation  of  La- 
bor has  recently  proposed  a  pro- 
gramme which,  in  imitation  of 
President  Wilson,  has  fourteen 
points.  On  this  programme,  it  is 
reliably  reported,  labor  men  of  the 
Middle  West  hope  to  found  a  new 
"Independent  Labor  Party"  which 
will  enter  the  political  arena  as 
soon  as  it  feels  strong  enough. 
Our  readers  will  find  much  food 
for  thought  in  a  perusal  of  these 
fourteen  points,  which  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  The  unqualified  right  of 
workers  to  organize  and  to  deal 
collectively  with  employers  through 
such  representatives  of  their 
unions  as  they  choose. 

(Continued  on  page  85) 
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WHEREVER  FRUIT 
IS  GROWN 

tkere  you  will  find  tke  Ameri- 
can Fruit  Grower.  It  goes  to 
tkat  class  of  farm  people  witli 
tte  liigliest  average  prosperity 
and  wliicli  is  known  for  its  lit- 
eral and  intelligent  tuymg.  A 
low  estimate  of  tkeir  annual 
crops  is  $650,000,000.  Tke 
American  Fruit  Grower  is  tke 
only  national  putlication  react- 
ing tkis  market  exclusively. 

Tbe  New  Rate  of  $1.25  per  agate  line  flat  goes 
into  effect  January  1,  1919,  but  contracts  for  epeci- 
tied  space  received  prior  to  tliat  ilate  may  told  tlie 
old  rate  of  $1.00  per  agate  line  up  to  August,  1919, 
inclusive. 

AMERICAN 
FRUIT  GROWER 

T/te  National  Fruit  Journal  of  America 

Guaranteed  miiumuin  circulation,  175.000  muntbly 

SAMUEL  ADAMS.  PubUsher 


Advettitint  ReprcKntative 
JOHN  M.  ERANHAM  COMPANY 


Cbiestfo 
M>U.n  BUS. 


Detroit 
Kresge  BUg. 


New  York 
BninEwick  Bldg. 


Atlanta 
Candler  B]dg. 


St.  Louia 
Chemical  Btdtf. 


Ivertising  -  Clevel« 


Besides  Wsstll]^ 
clients  of  Fuller  ^  ! 


ThcAnirni.ni  \l  ult  igraph  Ssto  Co. 
Tbe  Austin  Company 
Tlu  Bea  w  Board  Connftaiea 
The  Be&ver  Mannfagturigg  Compwiy 
fioitMi  Borton 
The  Bouni(^-FulIer  Company 
The  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  CompADy 
The  Central  Braaa  AibnufacturinK  Co. 
Th«  Cleveland  and  Buffalo  Trabdt  Co. 
Thf*  Cleveland  Osbarn  Mfg.  Compfoty 
Th»2  Ckveland  Provision  Company 
The  Craig  Tractor  Company 
The  Glidden  Canipaiiy 
Ivanlioc-Receat  Worka  of  CenenI  GtocuSc 

TJk  Jcweph  &  Fdw  Curiijnitr 
Luubd  School  of  lllu'ttr.iiiii)^  and 

Cartooning 
National  Lmuji  \\  nrka  i^t  Civneral 

Elci.iri^:  riiiiiiiLitiv 

R.  U.  Nuitall  Company 
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CATALOGS 


BROADSIDES— FlYERS— FOLDERS-CIRCULARS 


Every  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  is 
mentally  or  actually  figuring  on  expansion. 

Expansion  calls  for  publicity — periodicals — 
newsp  ap  e  rs — B  r  oa  dsi  des —  f  ol  der  s — catalogs . 

We  are  manufacturers  of  paper-^paper  of  every 
variety- — for  every  use.  We  are  "squaring 
away"  to  meet  the  demand  that  is  coming  for 
the  making  of  the  hundreds  of  tons  of  paper  to 
be  printed  and  distributed  in  this  and  foreign 
countries  during  1919. 

Machine  Finish  and  Super-calendered  Book, 
English  Finish  and  Coated  papers — light 
weights  a  specialty. 

Let  us  know  what  you  are  contemplating.  Pos- 
sibly a  timely  suggestion  may  be  made. 


PHILADELPHIA    BUFFALO    MILWAUKEE  MINNEAPOLIS 
ST.  PAUL    ST.  LOUIS  CINCINNATI 


Company 

.     New  York 
200  Fifth  Ave. 


Chicago 

208  So.  LaSalle  St. 


All  together — Let's  continue  production 
and  insure  Prosperity. 


D.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOK 
W.  B.  WtLBOK,  Bewetary 


2.  Democratic  control  of  indus- 
try and  commerce  for  the  general 
good  by  those  who  work  with 
hand  and  brain,  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  autocratic  domination  of 
the  forces  of  product,  either  by 
selfish  private  interests  or  bureau- 
cratic agents  of  government, 

3.  An  8-hour  day  and  a  44-hour 
week  in  all  branches  of  industry 
with  minimum  rates  of  pay,  which, 
without  the  labor  of  mothers  and 
children,  will  maintain  the  worker 
and  his  family  in  health  and  com- 
fort, and  provide  a  competence 
for  old  age,  with  ample  provision 
for  recreation  and  good  citizen- 
ship. 

4.  Abolition  of  unemployment 
by  the  creation  of  opportunity  for 
steady  work  at  standard  wages 
through  the  stabilization  of  indus- 
try and  the  establishment,  during 
periods  of  depression,  of  Govern- 
ment work  on  housing,  road 
building,  reforestation,  reclama- 
tion of  desert  and  swamp,  and  the 
development  of  ports  and  water- 
ways. 

5.  Complete  . equality  of  men  and 
women  in  Government  and  indus- 
try, with  the  fullest  enfranchise- 
ment of  women  and  equal  pay  for 
men  and  women  doing  similar 
work. 

6.  Reduction  of  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing to  a  just  level, .  immediately, 
and  as  a  permanent  policy,  by  the 
development  of  co-operation,  and 
the  elimination  of  wasteful  meth- 
ods, parasitical  middlemen  and  all 
profiteering  in  the  creation  and 
distribution  of  the  products  of 
industry  and  agriculture,  in  order 
that  tlje  actual  producers  may  en- 
joy the  fruits  of  their  toil- 

7.  Democratization  of  education 
in  public  schools  and  universities 
through  the  participation  of  labor 
and  the  organized  teachers  in  the 
determination  of  hew  methods, 
policies  and  programmes  in  this 
fundamental  field. 

8.  Continuation  after  the  war 
of  soldiers'  and  sailors'  insur- 
ance; extension  of  such  life  in- 
surance by  the  Government,  with- 
out profit,  to  all  men  and  women ; 
and  the  establishment  of  Govern- 
mental insurance  against  accident 
and  illness  and  upon  all  insurable 
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forms  of  property. 

9.  Liquidation  of  the  national 
debt  by  the  application  of  all  in- 
heritances above  $100,000,  supple- 
mented as  may  be  necessary  by  a 
direct  capital  tax  upon  all  persons 
and  corporations  where  riches 
have  been  gained  by  war  or  other 
profiteering;  and  payment  of  the 
current  expenses  of  Government 
by  graduated  income  taxes,  pub- 
lic profits  from  nationally  owned 
utilities  and  resources,  and  from 
a  system  of  taxation  of  land 
values  which  will  stimulate,  rather 
than  retard,  production, 

10.  Public  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  railways,  steamships,  stock 
yards,  grain  elevators,  terminal 
markets,  telegraphs,  telephones, 
and  all  other  public  utilities ;  and 
the  nationalization  and  develop- 
ment of  basic  natural  resources, 
water  power  and  unused  land, 
with  the  repatriation  of  large  hold- 
ings, to  the  end  that  returning 
soldiers  and  sailors  and  dislocated 
war  workers  may  find  an  oppor- 
tunity for  an  independent  liveU- 
hood. 

11.  Complete  restoration,  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  of  all 
fundamental  political  rights — free 
speech,  free  press,  and  free  as- 
semblage; the  removal  of  all  war- 
time restraints  upon  the  inter- 
change of  ideas  and  the  movement 
of  people  among  communities  and 
nations;  and  the  liberation  of  all 
persons  held  in  prison  or  indicted 
under  charges  due  to  their  cham- 
pionship of  the  rights  of  labor  or 
their  patriotic  insistence  upon  the 
rights  guaranteed  to  them  by  the 
constitution. 

12.  Representation  of  labor,  in 
proportion  to  its  voting  strength, 
in  all  departments  of  Government 
and  upon  all  Governmental  com- 
missions and  agencies  of  demobili- 
zation and  reconstruction,  and 
recognition  of  the  principles  of 
trade  unionism  in  the  relocation 
of  soldiers,  sailors  and  war  work- 
ers in  peace  pursuits,  with  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  support 
and  extension  of  the  department 
of  labor  as  the  principal  agency 
therefor. 

13.  Representation  of  the  work- 
ers, in  proportion  to  their  mem- 
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bers  in  the  armies,  navies  and 
workshops  of  the  world,  at  the 
peace  conference  and  upon  what- 
ever international  tribunals  may- 
result  therefrom,  with  the  labor 
of  this  nation  represented  by  the 
president  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  such  dele- 
gates as  the  workers  may  demo- 
cratically designate. 

14.  Supplementing  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  to  make  that  in- 
strument of  international  democ- 
racy vitally  effective  for  human- 
ity, a  league  of  the  workers  of  all 
nations  pledged  and  organized  to 
enforce  the  destruction  of  autoc- 
racy, militarism  and  economic  im- 
perialism throughout  the  world, 
and  to  bring  about  a  worldwide 
disarmament  and  open  diplomacy, 
to  the  end  that  there  shall  be  no 
more  kings  and  no  more  wars. 
A  socialist's  views 

Printers'  Ink  has  secured  a 
comment  on  this  situation  from  a 
man  who  is  in  a  peculiarly  ad- 
vantageous position  to  follow 
closely  all  developments  of  a 
political  character  in  the  ranks  of 
union  labor*  He  is  Charles  W. 
Ervin,  editor  of  the  Socialist 
daily,  the  New  York  Call.  It  will 
be  understood,  of  course,  that 
Printers'  Ink  does  not  endorse 
his  views.'but  presents  them  as  a 
matter  of  information. 

"There  is  no  doubt  whatever  in 
the  mind  of  anyone  who  is  watch- 
ing the  situation  closely,"  said  Mr. 
Ervin,  "that  union  labor  is  prepar- 
ing to  fight,  and  iight  hard,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  advantages  it 
has  gained  during  the  war. 

"By  this  I  do  not  mean  merely 
what  have  been  called  high  wages. 
The  workers  are  beginning  at  last 
to  realize  what  the  Sociahsts  have 
long  told  them— that  high  wages 
by  themselves  are  a  delusion  and 
a  snare  if  they  simply  lead  to  high 
prices.  What  the  workers  are 
seeking  to  gain  is  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  life  through  higher  wages 
unaccompanied  by  a  relative  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  the  things 
they  have  to  buy.  This  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  the  owners  of 
the  machinery  of  production  giv- 
ing up  some  of  their  profits.  The 
organized  workers  also  intend  to 


struggle  to  keep  the  improvement 
in  working  conditions  that  they 
have  gained  in  some  industries 
during  the  war. 

"We  deny  emphatically  that 
labor  has  received  during  the  war 
wages  which  were  as  a  whole 
higher,  based  on  the  purchasing 
power  of  these  wages.  Some  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men  have 
received  what  are  called  high 
wages.  It  is  true  that  in  some 
cases  these  increases  in  wages 
were  relatively  higher  than  the 
increase  in  prices  of  the  things 
they  had  to  buy  ih  order  to  liye. 
But  these  increases  have  by  no 
means  been  typical  of  industry. 

"On  November  30,  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Labor 
issued  a  statement  that  in  Septem- 
ber average  wages  in  New  York 
States  were  the  nighest  in  its  his- 
tory—$22.31  a  week.  A  few  days 
earHer,  Frank  P.  Walsh,  joint 
chairman,  with  former  President 
Taft,  of  the  United  States  War 
Board,  declared  officially  that  a 
careful  investigation  showed  that 
in  New  York  $35  a  week  was  the 
minimum  on  which  at  the  present 
time  a  worker  can  decently  sup- 
port himself  a^id  his  family.  Union 
labor  believes,  and  accepts  as  a 
fact,  that  generally  throughout 
America,  both  before  the  war  and 
for  the  most  part  during  it,  the 
individual  worker  did  not  receive 
enough  money  to  support  himself 
and  his  family  in  decent  comfort. 
The  constant  deficit  has  been  made 
up  by  .forcing  otiier  members  of 
the  family  group  out  into  industry, 
contributing  their  wages,  partly  or 
entirely,  to  keep  the  family  afloat. 
But  we  feel — and  if  possible  we 
shall  translate  our  belief  into  ac- 
tion—that the  working  man  has 
the  same  right  to  keep  his  wife 
and  daughters  within  the  home 
if  they  care  to  stay  there,  that  the 
employer  himself  has." 

"The  fourteen  points  proposed 
by  the  Chicago  Federation  of  La- 
bor as  the  basis  for  a  new  political 
Independent  Labor  Party  are  cer- 
tainly far  from  being  Socialism; 
yet  they  may  be  sufficiently  radi- 
cal to  gain  the  temporary  support 
of  many  radical  thinkers,  and 
they  may  appeal  to  a  big  body  of 
organized   labor.   Only  the  fu- 
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FARMERS'  MAGAZINE  Do  Today, 
— rlkir  Neighbors  Do  Tomorrow 

Over  30,000  of  Canada*s  most  influential  rural 

families  are  regular  readers  of  FARMFRS' 
MAGAZINE— people  who  are  the  rtal  leaders  in 
their  respective  communities — people  who  are 
largely  responsible  for  Canada's  rapd  rural  de- 
velopment 

— upQn  their  purchases  depend  fAff  pnrckMes  ot 
numy  of  tkeit  tteighborsm 

Readers  of  FARMERS'  are  able  and  willing  buyers 

— they  :irc  the  first  among  rural  Canadians  to  buy 
pianos,  autumubilcs,  phonographs,  tractors,  trucks 
and  household  labor-saving  devices.  They  keep 
abreast  o£  the  times — they  want  and  buy  the  best. 
Froaf  of  this  is  found  in  the  hundreds  of  letters  tegti^ 
lar/y  received  from  subscribers, 

FARMERS'  should  be  first  on  your  list  of  Catia- 
dian  rural  publtcaiioiis.  It  is  not  an  ordinary  tanr 
papcr-^t  is  a  well  printed,  well  illustrated  puiga^m 
of  iligh  editorial  standard,  it  will  enable  you  to  a0- 
fieai  to  people  who  direct  emd  control  worth-while 

phases  of  Cana 
d^s  rurei  affairs 


FARMERS'  circirlatioi^  of  S9M9  m 
CffMdi  comftr^t  fawnbty  with  that  of 
nay  foriB  publifi^ipH  at  Jb«mf — fiffurwd 
O0  »  f*r  eaffitA  basis,   
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ture  can  tell.  It  must  be  recog- 
nized frankly  that  a  large  part  of 
the  members  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  are  bitterly 
opposed  to  Samuel  Gompers  and 
his  satellites.  They  liold  that  Mr. 
Gompers,  however  excellent  his 
personal  qualities,  has  lost  touch 
with  the  forward  march  of  the 
times,  and  that  he  represents  a 
policy  on  the  part  of  labor  which 
is  no  longer  adequate  to  the 
changed  conditions  of  to-day." 

It  will  perhaps  surprise  some  of 
our  readers  who  have  not  studied 
the  current  radical  doctrines,  to 
know  that  the  Socialists  and  the 
radical  element  in  union  labor  are 
not  at  all  interested  in  Govern- 
ment ownership  or  Government 
operation  of  national  utilities  of 
the  type  which  exists  to-day.  As 
a  well-known  radical  leader  told 
an  investigator  for  Pbintebs'  Ink, 
"Government  ownership  is  all 
right  if  we  know  who  owns  the 
Government !" 

THE  NEW  THOUGHT  IN  GOVERNMENT 
OWNERS  HH* 

"It  is  perfectly  possible,"  he" 
went  on  to  explain,  "for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  operate  its  big  enter- 
prises— the  railroads,  for  example 
— in  the  same  spirit  as  private  en- 
terprise is  conducted,  and  without 
the  slightest  advantage  to  the 
workers  employed.  In  fact,  they 
may  be  decidedly  worse  off.  What 
we  wish  to  see  done,  is  to  have 
the  utilities  Government-owned 
but  the  control  of  their  destinies 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  men 
who  actually  operate  them — not 
merely  hand-workers,  but  those, 
who  work  with  their  brains  as 
well.  This  group  would  include 
— to  take  the  railr^oads  as  an  il- 
lustration— everybody  from  the 
chief  of  maintenance  and  other 
executives  down  to  the  engineers 
and  firemen,  but  would  exclude 
the  non-resident  stockholder." 

The  Socialists,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, are  opposed  on  prin- 
ciple to  the  institution  of  interest 
on  invested  capital.  Since  Gov- 
ernment operation  as  at  present 
seen  m  the  case  of  the  railroads, 
results  in  guaranteeing  interest  on 
such  investment  in  railroad  stocks, 
they  are-  dissatisfied  with  it 


"We  hear  a  great  deal  about 
welfare  work  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployers, as  a  solution  of  labor 

difficulties,"  said  Mr.  Ervin.  "I 
believe  I  correctly  interpret  the 
attitude  of  labor  when  I  say  that 
there  is  a  strong  and  growing  op- 
position to  welfare  work,  and  that 
it  is  doomed  to  failure  insofar  as 
it  is  an  attempt  to  'pacify'  the 
working  man  and  woman.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  charity,  and  is 
often  so  exploited  by  the  em- 
ployer. The  workingman  doesn't 
want  to  be  an  object  of  charity. 
He  wants  to  earn  enough  money 
to  buy  his  pleasures  and  comforts 
for  himself.  In  the  second  place, 
welfare  work  is  often  made  the 
excuse  for  holding  down  wages. 
The  employer  argues  that  the  wel- 
fare features  make  his  plant  an 
attractive  one  to  work  in,  and  that 
he  can  secure  his  labor  below  the 
market  rate.  Naturally,  labor  ob- 
jects to  this. 

"There  is  a  growing  interest 
among  employers  in  the  theory  of 
profit-sharing  as  a  panacea  for 
labor  difficulties.  If  the  employer 
is  really  willing  to  give  up  some 
of  his  profits  to  his  employees,  he 
will  have  the  finest  kind  of  guar- 
antee against  labor  troubles  at 
present.  But  profit  sharing  is 
like  welfare  work — it  offers  a 
tempting  cloak  to  the  employer  to 
induce  labor  to  acc^t  conditions 
which  would  otherwise  not  prove 
satisfactory.  The  laboring  man 
in  the  future  will  not  be  content 
■with  any  plan  of  profit  sharing 
which  does  not  let  him  know  defi- 
nitely what  the  profits  really  are, 
by  having  access  to  the  records  of 
the  business  for  that  purpose.  It 
would  be  easy  for  an  employer  to 
conceal  the  major  portion  of  his 
profits  by  paying  padded  salaries, 
making  unduly  large  charges 
against  depreciation,  and  so  on. 
If  an  attempt  is  made  to  conciliate 
labor  by  the  installation  of  profit 
sharing,  it  must  be  real  division 
of  the  profits,  and  not  an  arbi- 
trary bonus  or  dividend  of  a  few 
dollars  once  a  year,  compensated 
for,  as  likely  as  not,  by  a  slightly 
reduced  wage  scale  in  the  first 
place." 


If  these  problems  are  handled 
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Peace  Brings  Prosperity 
to  Southern  Farmers 

COTTON 


Ragged  Europe  must  be  clothed. 

Not  less  than  twenty  million  men  are  in  uniform. 
During  1919  at  least  one  half  of  the  world's  fighting 
men  will  return  to  civil  life  and  civilian  garments. 

Southern  Cotton  must  inevitably  be  depended  on  to 
furnish  material  for  this  Clothing. 

Commercial  Fertilizers  are  once  more  plentiful. 

Farm  labor  is  rapidly  returning  to  the  field. 

The  release  of  transportation  will  make  cotton  avail- 
able to  pre-war  consumers  with  greatly  increased 
demand. 

The  Southern  Ruralist  absolutely  dominates  the 
Cotton  Belt,  and  is  in  line  to  assist  the  industrial 
plants  recently  engaged  in  war  work  in  their  efifort 
to  revive  the  good  will  and  trade  mark  value  of  their 
products  among  the  Cotton  planters  of  Dixieland. 

Send  for  Rate  Card  and  Circulation  Statement 

Southern  Ruralist 

Amiiiwi  by  tA«  A.  B.  C. 
ATLANTA 

One  Hundred  Thousand  More  Circulation  than  Next  Largest  Southern  Farm  Paper 
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The  Beginning 
of  D  e  m  o  cr  a  cy 

"Thou  hast  most  traitorously  corrupted 
the  youth  of  the  realm  in  erecting  a 
grammar  school, — and  whereas,  befoie, 
our  forefathers  had  no  other  books  but 
the  score  and  tally,  thou  hast  caused 
printing  to  be  used,  and,  contrary  to 
the  King,  his  crown,  and  dignity,  thou 
hast  built  a  paper-mill." 

—King  Henry  VI,  Act  IV,  Sc.  7. 

A  Great  Crime 

In  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  but  what 
a  change!  It  is  difficult  for  a  purchaser 
of  printing  to  decide  who  is  best  to  help 
on  |he  democratic  era. 

Great  Third  Industry 

is  well  represented  by  the  Charles 
Francis  Press,  Printing  Crafts  Building, 
New  York,  occupying  a  space-  of  nearly 
two  acres  filled  with  modem  machinery 
and  alwajs  striving  to  maintain  the  first 
place  in  the  hearts  of  our  countrymen 
who  must  use  our  product.  We  invite 
you  to  call  or  telephone  Greeiey  3210. 
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believes  that  there  is  not  much 

danger  of  an  industrial  upheaval 
in  the  United  States  at  this  time. 

Two  other  prominent  radicals 
who  are  probably  the  best-in- 
formed men  in  America  as  to  the 
real  status  of  the  Bolshevist  move- 
ment, both  at  home  and  abroad, 
discussed  it  for  Printers'  Ink, 
"There  seems  no  likelihood  what- 
ever that  this  movement  will 
gain  adherents  in  the  United 
States  to  any  degree,"  said  one 
of  these  men.  "We  expect  to 
see  redoubled  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice in  checking  every  manifes- 
tation of  the  spirit  of  revolution 
in  the  United  States.  It  seems 
very  unhkely  that  there  will  be 
any  radical  developments  in  the 
United  States  until  long  after  the 
entire  continent  of  Europe  has 
taken  those  steps.  While  the 
Socialist  vote  is  approximately  8 
per  cent  of  the  total  voting 
strength  of  the  country,  this  vote 
includes  many  persons  who  are 
bitterly  opposed  to  any  trace  of 
Bolshevism.  Any  effective  politi- 
cal action  of  the  near  future  will 
almost  certainly  have  to  be  taken 
by  labor  acting  as  a  class,  and 
probably  building  its  activities 
around  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  as  a  nucleus." 

Summing  the  matter"  up,  then,  it 
is  apparently  the  .  case  that  there 
is  no  immediate  likelihood  of  de- 
velopments in  the  United  States 
similar  to  those  in  eastern  Europe. 
.  As  Printers'  Ink  has  already 
said,  the  fact  that  business  men 
eversrwhere  are  thinking  seriously 
about  the  problem  of  labor,  is  the 
best  guarantee  that  this  problem 
.  will  reach  a  satisfactory  solution 
without  the  necessity  of  slacken- 
ing production  through  labor 
troubles  of  the  old  familiar  type. 

The  good  sense  of  the  business 
interests  of  .the  country  may  be 
relied  upon,  we  believe,  to  meet 
difficulties  in  .a  spirit  of  good  will 
which  is  certain  to  call  forth  an 
equal  attitude  in  the  minds  of 
.those  with  whom  they  must  deal, 
and  whose  interests,  after  all,  lie 
in  the  same  country,  under  the 
same  flag,  and  are  based  on  the 
5sme  simple  human  motives. 


Senate  Committee  Kills  Zone 
Law 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  last 
week  completed  its  work  of  rertsme 
the  revenae  bill.  One  of  the  last  al- 
teratiohs  made  was  to  restore  peace- 
time rates  on  postal  rates  by  voting  out 
the  zone  system  of  charges  on  second- 
class  matter  and  by  reducing  first-class 
rates  from,  three  to  two  cents  per  ounce. 
The  postal  card  rate  was  restored  to 
one  cent.  At  present  the  rate  is  two 
cents. 

In  lieu  of  the  zone  charges  for  trans- 
mitting mail  to  greater  distances  they 
substituted  a  postal  surtax  of  one-half 
cent,  making  the  maxim.um  rate  one 
and  one-half  cents  a  pound  to  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  or  the  insular  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States, 

Under  the  revision  the  new  rates  both 
for  first  and  second  class  matter  will 
go  into  effect  July  1,  1919. 

There  was  an  overwhelming  vote  in 
the  committee  against  the  zone  rate  of 
postage. 


Desbecker  With  Sonera 

John  W.  Desbecker,  who  has  been 
handling  the  Sonora  copy  for  some  time 
past  at  the  Eedfield  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  New  York,  has  become  associated 
with  the  advertising  department  of  lie 
Sonora  Phonograph  Sales  Company, 
Inc.,  also  of  New  York.  The  Redfield 
agency,  which  has  been  handling  the 
Sonora  account  since  its  inception  four 
years  ago,  will  continue  in  charge  of 
the  advertising. 

Frank  J,  Coupe,  formerly  with  the 
Redfield  agency,  is  now  advertiMng  and 
sales  manager  and  a  director  of  the 
Sonora  company. 


Theodore  Keane  Goes  With 
Frey 

Theodore  J.  Keane  has  become  as- 
sociated with  the  Charles  Daniel  Frey 
Company,  Chicago.  Ten  years  ago  Mr, 
Keane  was  a  member  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco art  colony  and  later  promoted  the 
campaign  in  Minneapolis  that  led  to  the 
CBtabHstLment  of  the  Art  Institute  there. 
In  1912  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  School 
of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  of  which 
he  became  dean  of  the  faculty. 


Death  of  Mrs.  M.  D.  Hunton 

Mrs.  M,  D.  Hunton  died  at  the  Hotel 
Woodstock,  New  York,  Wednesday, 
•  November  27.  She  was  the  wife  of 
M.  D.  Hunton,  Eastern  representative 
of  thf  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner, 
San  Francisco  Exa/niner,  and  Los  An- 
geles Examijicr. 


Fielding  H.  Staley  Dead 

On  November  25,  at  his  home  in  St. 
Louis,  occurred  the  death  of  Fielding 
H.  Staley,  Death  was  due  to  pneu- 
monia. Mr.  Staley  was  formerly  ad- 
vertising manager  of  the  Natidnal  Bank 
of  Commerce,  of  St.  Louis. 
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Advertising  to  Promote  the  "League 
of  Nations"  Idea 


Newspaper  Campaign  in  Eastern 
oh  This  Plan 

TN  an  endeavor  to  impress  upon 
f-  the  consciousness  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  the  fundamental  ideas 
associated  with  the  theory  of,  a 
League  of  Nations,  the  Leaffue  of 
Free  Nations  Association,  of  New 
York,  has  entered  upon  a  "quick- 
turn"  educational  advertising  cam- 
paign. Full  page  copy  appeared 
Monday  morning  of  this  week  in 
the  New  York  Times,  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  and  Washington 
Star.  This  will  be  followed  up 
by  more  advertising  of  a  char- 
acter and  quantity  not  yet  de- 
tennined,_  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  association  has  not  as  yet  ade- 
quate funds.  However,  the  offi- 
cials' of  the  organization  are  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  paid  adver- 
tising space  is  the  most  efficient 
medium  for  getting  its  ideas  to 
the  general  public  and  are  de- 
termined to  do  all  they  can  in 
the  short  time  remaining  before 
.the  Peace  Conference  to  crystallize 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
League  of  Nations  idea,  which  is 
supported  not  only  by  President 
Wilson,  but  bv  important  leaders 
in  France  and  Great  Britain. 

The  first  advertis  em  en  t  was 
headed,  "Do  We  Reallv  Want  to 
Prevent  Future  War?"  with  the 
sub-title.  "Nothing  but  a  Leagrue 
of  Nations  can  do  it.  Is  America 
readv  to  do  her  part?  What  it 
involves."    The  copy  says  : 

"That  wars  in  the  future  can- 
not be  prevented  unless  the  world 
forms  a  League  of  Nations  is  the 
belief  of  the  statesmen  of  Europe 
and  America ;  of  Premier  Lloyd 
George,  of  ex-Premier  Asquith, 
of  Lord  Grey,  of  President  Wil- 
son. 

"President  Wilson  and  Lord 
Grey  have  both  declared  that  if 
the  league  is  not  formed  at  the 
peace  settlement  it  is  never  likely 
to  be. 

"This  is  the  greatest  task  ever 
undertaken  by  statesmen.  Premier 
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Cities  Seeks  to  Educate  the  Public 
to  End  Wars 

Clemenceau  says,  'It  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  make  the  peace  than  it  was 
to  win  the  victory,' 

"America's  voice  can  decide  this 
issue,  asking  nothing  for  herself 
but  that  there  shall  be  NO  MORE 
WAR. 

"You  cannot  have  the  League 
of  Nations  and  its  immeasurable 
benefits  for  nothing;  it  cannot  be 
all  gain  and  no  giving. 

"America  must  know  what  it 
is  that  she  must  give  and  do. 

"The  statement  of  principles 
here  published  represents  the 
considered  judgment  of  a  group 
of  American  business  men,  law- 
yers, and  students  of  international 
affairs,  after  many  months  of 
study  and  discussion." 

Then  follows  the  outline  of  the 
proposed  plan : 

"Our  organization,"  Printers' 
Ink  was  told  by  Christina  Merri- 
man,  executive  secretary,  "is  in 
no  sense  competitive  with  the 
League  to  Enforce  Peace,  with 
which  the  public  is  familiar.  We 
are  co-operating  with  them,  and 
our  general  ideas  are  in  accord, 
except  on  a  few  minor  points. 
The  League  of  Free  Nations  As- 
sociation will  simply  endeavor  to 
'sell'  the  idea  to  the  country,  and 
for  this  we  shall  use  advertising 
as  our  funds  permit."  , 

The  first  advertising  copy  was 
signed  with  a  long  list  of  names 
of  social ,  workers,  writers,  and 
others.  The  temporary  organiza- 
tion of  the  association  consists  of 
an  executive  committee  headed  by 
Richard  S.  Childs,  of  the  Bon 
Ami  Company  and  the  A.  W. 
Erickson  Companv,  advertising 
agency.  Mr,  Childs,  who  is  the 
son  of  William  Hamlin  Childs. 
and  an  official  of  the  Short  Ballot 
Association,  is,  being  assisted  by 
Lincoln  Colcord,  widely  known  as 
a  writer  of  fiction.  The  advertis- 
ing placed  so  far  has  been  handled 
by  the  Erickson  company. 
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IN 

J  i  V 

190  7 

144  babies  of  every  1000  died  in 

New  York  City. 

IN 

1917 

uniy  oo  oaoies  ot  every  luuu  aieu< 

XT            ^7'       1                                    1  1 

New  York  City  now  has  the 

lowest  infant  death  rate  of 

any  large  city.    1  his  unpar- 

alleled achievement  is  due 

to  Dr.  S,  Josephine  baker, 

Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Child 

T  ¥        ■                   XT              V/      1  Z^*. 

Hygiene,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Baker  is  the  greatest 

practical  authority  on  Intant 

1               1  ■      •  •  TT 

Care  and  reeding  .  Her 

monthly  department  in  our 

Homemakers  Bureau  is 

QnoincT  TGiioOTi    w  iiy   u  v ci 

600,000  women  carefully 

read 

HOUSEWIFE 
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Manufacturers  Record 
In  New  Size 

Commencing  with  its  issue  of  January 
2nd,  1919,  the  Manufacturers  Record 
will  be  printed  in  the  7x10  type  page, 
generally  accepted  as  standard. 

In  its  new  size  the  Manufacturers  Record 
will  be  easier  to  handle  and  more  attrac- 
tive typographically.  Its  value  to  readers 
and  to  advertisers  will  be  increased. 

Manufacturers,  business  firms  and  in- 
dividuals who  desire  to  more  intensively 
reach  the  South  and  Southwest  during 
the  period  of  reconstruction  work  and 
activity  following  the  war  will  do  well 
to  employ  the  columns  of  this  long 
established  and  universally  recognized 
authority  on  the  South.. 

The  vigorous  editorial  course  pursued 
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by  the  Manufacturers  Record  during, 
the  war — which  has  caused  it  lo  be  more 
widely  read  and  to  reach  a  higher  place 
in  the  esteem  of  the  business  men  of 
this  country  than  ever  before — -will  be 
continued  in  meeting  the  problems  con- 
fronting America  in  the  reconstruction 
days. 

The  Manufacturers  Record  has  been 
called  the  most  pronounced  Anti-German 
and  Pro-American  business  paper  in  the 
country.  It  proposes  to  discuss  in  an 
equally  forceful  manner  the  economic 
questions  we  shall  have  to  face  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  catastrophe  that  came  upon 
the  world  through  Germany's  barbarism. 
These  questions  are  of  vital  import  to 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  America. 

MANUFACTURERS  RECORD 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Advertising  forms  for  January  2nd  (new  size)  will 
close  December  21th.  Copy  requiring  proof  must  be 
received  not  later  than  December  14th, 
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Selling  FOODS 

after  the  War 

WHAT  are  you  going  to  do  after  the  War 
about  that  percentage  of  your  output  the 
Government  now  commandeers  ?  It  is  easy 
to  sell  any  quantity  of  foodstuffs  now,  but  the  next 
few  months  may  see  a  return  to  something  very 
similar  to  pre- War  competition  and  conditions. 

You  do  not  want  your  big  War-time  sales  to  dwindle 
to  normal — why  not  seek  new  ways  and  means  to 
hold  your  increased  trade  ? 

Why  not  sell  to  Great  Britain  ? 

WE  are  especially  equipped—  a  fourth;  Collinson's  Orient  Cocoa 
perhaps  better  ttiaa  amy  other  is  yet  another,  and  so  on.  We  can 
agency  in  the  British  Isles  to-day—  help  you  with  the  essential  press  ad- 
to  give  you  the  greatest  degree  of  vertising—wehaveafinestaff  of  con- 
helpful  selling  service.  We  are  ex-  sultants,  artists,  and  copy  writers  ; 
perienced  in  the  successful  advertis-  we  can  look  after  your  trade  distn- 
ing  and  selHng  of  Food  specialties  of  bulion  ;  we  control  a  Sales  Agency 
aUkinds,  Yorkshire  Relish  is  one  of  which  cammdertakctbeorganisation 
our  successes  ;  Glaxo,  the  Milk  that  and  sapervision  of  sales,  and  -we  can 
Builds  Bonnie  Babies,  is  another;  prepareandprintyourlal>els,cartons, 
Ovaltine,  flie  Malt-Milt-and-Egg  lists,  your  booklets  and  your  dealers 
Tonic  Food  Beverage,  Is  a  third  ;  helps,  in  such  fashion  as  will  appeal 
Hawley's  YorfaliirePuddingPowder  to  British,  tastes  and  preferences. 

If  you  wishtoretain  your  War-timetradeunder  peace- 
time conditions,  let  us  help  you  sell  to  Great  Britain, 
and,  as  a  prelimmary,  please  send  for  a  copy  of  our 
booklet,  "Why  /  Chose  the  Saward  Baker  Agency." 

Saward,  Baker  &  Co. 

Advertising  Service  •  Printing  and  Sales  Agency 
Head  Office  :  27  Chancery  Lane 
Lo^don,  W.C.2    :  ENGLAND 


Electrical  Industry's  "Save-by- 
Wire"  Campaign  a  Success 

Event  Put  on  in  Many  Cities  Developed  Business  and  Good  Will 


THE  necessity  for  coal  con- 
servation did  not  come  to  an 
end,  automatically,  with  the  sign- 
ing of  the  armistice  on  Novem- 
ber 11.  Especially  in  domestic 
sizes  of  antiiracite  is  there  still 
a  scant  supply  and  at  least  one 
more  winter  of  the  utmost  coal 
economy  must  be  borne  by  house- 
holders. It  happens,  consequent- 
ly, that  a  campaign  begun  in  Sep- 
tember, by  the  Society  for  Elec- 
trical Development,  Inc.,  was  not 
knocked  into  a  cocked  hat — ^like 
certain  other  campaigns — ^by  the 
war  s  ,  ending. 

This  particular  drive  was  to 
increase  the  sale  of  electric  cur- 
rent by  substituting  electric  heat- 
ing and  cooking  devices  in  the 
home  for  the  coal-burning  range. 
There  was  another  reason  for 
the  campaign,  also  closely  asso- 
ciated with  coal  economy.  There 
are  many  places  where  the  power 
stations,  particularly  water  power 
plants,  are  equipped  to  produce 
cheaply  a  greater  load  than  pres- 
ent requirements  call  for.  If  a 
way  could  be  found  of  getting 
consumers  to  use  this  extra  pow- 
er, it  was  figured,  this  would  re- 
sult in  an  actual  saving  of  coal, 
together  with  additional  econ- 
omies to  the  consumer. 

As  an  offset  to  these  reasons 
for  the  campaign  was  the  fact 
that  the  War  Industries  Board 
had  asked  that  appliances  calling 
for  an  unnecessary  use  of  metals 
and  labor  should  not  be  pushed. 
Contractor-dealers  were  faced 
with  the  difficulty  of  having  their 
men  leaving  for  war,  with  the 
contraction  of  credit"  and  the 
stoppage  of  building. 

Nevertheless,'  in  many  sections 
there  were  jobbers,  contractors, 
dealers,  etc.,  with  establishments, 
stocks  of  appliances  on  hand,  etc, 
facing  the  alternative  of  doing 
surfi  business  as  they  could,  or 
of  closing  up  for  good. 
The  plan  of  campaign  to  en- 


liven business  hinged  on  the  need 
of  coal  conservation.  If  a  cen- 
tral station  could  increase  its 
load  close  to  capacity,  augment- 
ing' its  revenues  without  a  rela- 
tive increase  in  cost,  there  would 
be  a  saving.  If  a  housekeepei* 
can  save  fuel  by  using  a  grill  or 
an  electric  stove,  if  she  can  save 
time  and  trouble  and  labor  by 
using  a  washing  machine,  with 
slight  addition  to  wiring  equip- 
ment, there  is  a  saving  all  'round, 
The  Sodety  for  Electrical  De- 
velopment has  figures  to  prove 
that  one  electric  iron  saves  1,139 
pounds  of  coal  a  year  over  the 
old  method,  and  similar  statistics 
for  other  appliances. 

WOULD    INCREASE    CURRENTS  USED 
WITH  LITTM  NEW  MATERIAL 

It  was  decided  to  go  after 
those  families  whose  homes  al- 
ready were  equipped  to  a  limited 
degree  for  electrical,  service. 
These  homes  are  usually  wired 
primarily  for  Ughting.  If  the 
housekeeper  uses  an  irpn  or  a 
toaster,  it  ordinarily  means  that 
she  has  to  unscrew  a  lamp  bulb 
and  insert  in  its  socket  the  plug 
for  the  particular  implement  she 
intends  to  use.  The  inconvenience 
of  this  acts  to  some  extent  as  a 
deterrent  to  her  extending  her 
use  of  electricity  in  the  Home. 

Therefore,  the  nub  of  the  save- 
by-wire  campaign  consisted  of  an 
effort  to  educate  the  housewife 
to  the  need  of  "convenience  out- 
lets" in  the  house,  i.  e.,  sockets 
placed  in  logical  spots  around  the 
house  where  she  has  only  to  in- 
sert a  plug  to  operate  an  electric 
sweeper,  or  washing  machine,  or 
heater,  etc. 

This  would  directly  tend  to  in- 
crease her  use  of  power,  and 
make  her  a  prospect  for'  addi- 
tional appliances.  Moreover,  the 
campaign  was  designed  to  bring 
back  into  use  appliances  already 
in  the  home,  birt  (Jai^^P  per- 
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haps,  because  the  owner  was  tired 
of  unscrewing,  a  light  bulb  and 
going  through  the  necessary  riga- 
miiroie  before  attaching  the  ap- 
pliance. This  is  no  idle  represen- 
tation; it  is  claimed  that  75  per 
cent  of  electric  appliances  sold  are 
not  in  use. 

A  plan  of  campaign  was  laid 
out,  beginning  with  methods  of 
organizing  local  members  of  the 
electrical  business,  whether  manu- 
facturers, contractors,  dealers, 
or  central  station  men;  through 
to  the'  necessary  advertising  copy, 
folders,  posters,  window  displays, 
cuts,  etc.,  for  staging  a  campaign 
properly.  It  might  be  said  here 
that  no  small  benefit  from  the 
campaign  was  the  bringing  to- 
gether in  committees  for  mutual 
help  of  interests  often  working 
at  odds  with  one  another.  Many 
committees  remarked  this  phase 
of  the  campaign  in  making  their 
reports  to  the  Society. 

HELPED  CUSTOMERS  TO  SELL  THEM- 
SELVES 

Two  special  pieces  of  printed 
matter  that  proved  very  effective 
where  used  were  a  uniform^esti- 
mate  blank  and  a  price  tag  that 
"talked  the  goods"  to  the  pros- 
pect. 

The  estimate  blanks,  consisted 
of  three  sheets,  letter  head  size. 
On  one  was  printed  floor  plans 
for  various  parts  of  a  house, 
showing  every  po.'isible  device  that 
might  be  used,  with  the  necessary 
outlets.  The  contractor,  in  talk- 
ing with  a  prospect,  would  sug- 
gest here  and  there  with  his  pen- 
cil, and  as  the  prospect  agreed, 
would  enter  the  proposed  work 
on  a  uniform  proposal  blank.  This 
proposal  form  represented  vir- 
tually a  specification  sheet  for 
the  wires,  amount,  and  character 
of  work  to  be  done,  and  when 
signed  by  the  prospect  in  dupli- 
cate, became  a  contract  for  the 
work. 

The  price  tag  consisted  of  a 
replica  of  the  poster,  "Do  it 
Electrically,"  and  cost  data  on 
one  side,  with  some  maxims  for 
saving  by  electricity  on  the  other. 
These  tag's  were  made  to  sCttach 
to  appliances,  to  tell  the  price  and 


the  cost  in  operating.  "Yours  for 
$ — "  was  one  line  for  the  mer- 
chandise man  to  fill  in ;  "Cost  to 
operate,  — c.  per  hour,"  was  the 
other  point  of  information  that 
might  make  a  prospect  sell  her- 
self simply  by  consulting  the  tag. 

Many  towns  reported  good  im- 
mediate results  from  their  cam- 
paigns, and  educational  work 
started,  from  which  they  hoped 
to  profit  when  times  were  more 
"looking  up." 

"Among  the  general  consumers 
of  electric  service,"  remarked  a 
committee  man,  "we  found  many 
who  incidentally  appreciated  the 
idea  of  outlets  in  preference  to 
changing  wires,  and  among  these 
there  developed  a  considerable 
number  of  other  jobs  which  were 
never  considered  necessary  or  pos- 
sible." 

A  big  power  company  in  Penn- 
sylvania had  to  discontinue  ac- 
cepting contracts  as  a  result  of 
the  campaign,  until  the  bulk  of 
the  work  on  hand  should  have 
been  completed. 

"One  of  the  big  features  of  the 
campaign,"  reported  this  com- 
pany, "is  the  getting  together  of 
our  customers  and  prospective,  pa- 
trons with  our  organization.  We 
have  found  that  much  good  will 
has  been  established,  and  many 
people  have  begun  to  consider  us 
in  a  friendly  light  instead  of  the 
hitherto  antagonistic  spirit." 

In  another  town  of  20,000  in- 
habitants, with  2,200  electric  cus- 
tomers, the  central  station  adopt- 
ed a  slogan  of  "One  an  hour," 
meaning  that  each  of  its  three 
salesmen  should  sell  a  new  out- 
let every  working  hour  during 
the  drive.  The  actual  new  instal- 
lations were  682  outlets,  "with  any 
amount  of  other  business,  which 
trailed  on  these  direct  leads,"  as 
the  report  says. 

Death  of  Arthur  G.  Koch 

Arthur  G.  Koch,  presideat  of  the 
Thompson-Koch  Company,  Cincinnati 
advertising  agencv,  died  Movember  2S, 
after  a  short  illness.  He  had  been  iden- 
tified with  the  advertising  business  for 
many-  ^ears. 

He  is  succeeded  as  president  of  the 
Thompson-Koch  Company  by  A.  F. 
Baumgartner,  who  has  been  associated 
with  the  agency  for  ten  years. 
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THEODORE  J.  KEANE 

has  recently  joined  the  idea  and 
creative  service  staff  of  Charles 
Daniel  Frey  Company. 

Mr.  Keane  achieved  notable 
success  as  Managing  Director  of 
the  Fine  Arts  Society  of  Minnea- 
polis, and  in  the  organization 
of  the  Art  Institute  of  that  city, 
while  his  later  work  as  Dean  of 
the  School  of  the  Artlnstitute  of 
Chicago  was  national  in  its  scope. 

Mr.  Keane  happily  combines  an 
appreciation  of  the  problems  of 
commercial  and  industrial  activ- 
ity with  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  application  of  illustrative 
art  to  advertising. 

CHARLES  DANIEL  FREY  COMPANY 

Advertising  Illustrations 

104  South  Michigan  Boulevard 
Chicago 
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Trans-Atlantic 
Passenger  Traffic  Still 
on  War  Basis 

Steamship  .  Companies  Will  Prob- 
ably Be  Unable  to  Advertise 
for  Patrons  Until  Articles  of 
Peace  Are  Signed— Demand  for 
Reservations  on  Liners  for  Europe 
Is  Already  Active 


'  I  ^  HE  very  next  day  after  the 
armistice  was  signed,"  said 
R.  S.  Haire,  who  lias  been  han- 
dling the  war  business  of  the 
Compagnie  Generale  Transatlan- 
tique,  otherwise  known  as  the 
French  line  of  steamships,  "about 
a  thousand  advertising  solicitors, 
more  or  less,  called  at  the  office 
to  secure  contracts  for  advertis- 
ing. They  assumed  that  because 
hostilities  had  ceased  by  mutual 
agreement  that  we  were  imme- 
diately ready  to  launch  an  ex- 
tensive publicity  campaign.  When 
I  told  them  that  we  were  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  position  that  we 
had  been  in  ever  since  the  French  . 
Governtnent  commandeered  our 
ships,  and  that  there  was  hardly 
the  ghost  of  a  chance  that  there 
would  be  any  change  until  Presi- 
dent Wilson  issued  a  proclama- 
tion announcing  that  articles  of 
peace  had  been  signed,  they 
seemed  to  be  much  surprised. 

"Until  the  French  Government 
releases  control  of  our  fleet  of 
ships  we  will  be  unable  to  resume 
our  usual  volume  of  advertising. 
We  have  done  but  little  adver- 
tising during  the  war  period  in 
compliance  with  orders.  What  lit- 
tle we  have  done  was  not  for  the 
purpose  of  attaching  passengers 
to  our  line  but  to  keep  alive  the 
public  good  will  which  we  had  al- 
ready acquired. 

"At  present  we  could  not  accom- 
modate a  fra'Ction  of  the  people 
who  want  to  go  to  Europe  to  see 
the  devastated  towns  and  fields  of 
France '  while  their  wounds  are 
still  fresh.  There  are  in  this 
country  over  2,000  French  officers 
who  have  been  acting  as  military 
instructors  or  are  members  of  the 
various  missions  that  have  been 
sent  to  the  United  States,  who 


will  be  taken  baclt  Honie  by  our 
ships." 

That  the  French  Hne  intends  to 
advertise  extensively  as  .soon  as 
it  is  in  a  position  to  do  so  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  it  has  al- 
ready prepared  a  large  amount  of 
printed  matter,  consisting  of 
posters,  hangers,  and  folders, 
which  will  be  ready  for  instant 
distribution  when  the  company  is 
once  more  in  control  of  its  steam- 
ships. 

T.  J.  Stead,  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Cunard  Steamship 
Company,  confirmed  the  above 
statement,  in  speaking  of  his  com- 
pany's advertising  plans.  Already 
he  is  besieged  with  requests  for 
reservations  that  cannot  be  filled.' 

The  International  Mercantile 
Marine  Company's  big  fleet  of 
steamships  whidi  was  recently 
purchased  by  the  United  States 
Government,  will  not  be  able  to 
handle  passenger  traffic  to  any 
great  extent  until  the  complica- 
tions arising  out  of  the  war  have 
been  settled,  and  this  will  not 
probably  occur  before  next  sum- 
mer. 

The  United  Fruit  Company, 
which  handles  a^  large  volume  of 
the  passenger  business  between 
this  country  and  Central  America, 
South  America,  and  the  West  In- 
dies, will  not  be  in  a  position  to 
advertise  until  its  fleet,  which  has 
been  taken  over  by  the  United 
States  Government,  has  been 
turned  back  to  the  company.  At 
present  it  has  only  two  small 
steamships  at  its  command. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  fore- 
going that  the  principal  steamship 
lines  to  Europe  are  likely  to  re- 
main under  the  control  of  the 
Governments  of  the  several  coun- 
tries to  which  they  belong  until 
the  articles  of  peace  have  been 
duly  signed.  In  the  meantinre 
they  will  be  taxed  to  capacity  to 
bring  to  this  country  the  -United 
States  troops  now  in  Europe  and 
to  take  abroad  food  supplies' for 
our  own  Army  and  to  supply  the 
needs  of  our  Allies. 


Fred.  S.  Richards,  formerly  with 
McConnell  &  Fergusson's  Winnipeg 
office,  has  b^en  appointed  manager  of 
the  mail-order  department  of  the  W.  H. 
Stone  Co.,  Limited,  of , Winnipeg. 
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'7  Am  Thinking  About 
the  Consumer  Again**— 

said  the  owner  of  a  large  textile  mill  who  sat 
with  us  for  a  couple  of  days  planning  a  new 
brand  of  underwear. 

"For  a  year  and  a  half,"  he  continued,  "patriotism 
as  well  as  good  business  dictated  that  I  turn  over 
to  government  work  the  entire  capacity  of  my  mill. 
The  day  peace  was  assured  I  began  to  turn  my  at- 
tention back  to  the  consumer  again  and  soon  learned 
that  new  mill  methods,  and  completely  new  selling 
and  advertising  plans  had  been  made  necessary  by 
the  war."^ 

This  agency  sits  in  the  conferences  on  the  prob- 
-  lems  of  peace,  with  clients  well  distributed  both  in 
regard  to  location  and  to  character  of  business. 

We  feel  that  looking  at  the  subject  from  all  these 
different  viewpoints  makes  us  competent  to  approach 
with  confidence  any  advertising  or  selling  problem 
anywhere. 

H.  E.  Lesan  Advertising  Agency 

440  Fourth  Avenue 

New  York 

755  Old  Colony  Bldg. 
Chicago 
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Some  Clients  We  Are  Serving 


Big  Four  Sottte  Cincinnati 
Christian  Science  Publishing  Society 
Boston 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Company  New  York  City 
Guaranty  Trust  Company  New  York  City 
Italian  Discount  &  Trust  Company 

Rome,  Italy,  and  New 
York  City 
Lake  Erie  &  Western  Railroad 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Lastlong  Underwear  Company 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 
Michigan  Central  Railroad  ' 

Chicago 

Nazareth  Waist  Company    Nazareth,  Pa. 

New  Process  Gear  Corporation 

Syracuse,  New  York 
New  York  Central  Railroad 

New  York 
Pathescope  Co.  of  America,  Inc. 

New  York 


Peek  Brothers  &  Winch 
A.  J.  Picard  &  Co. 


Brooklyn 
New  York 


Postal  Life  Insurance  Company 

New  York 

Raymond  &  Wbttcomb  Company 
Boston 

Rome  Textile  Company  ■  Rome,  N.  Y. 
Rutland  Railroad  Rutland,  Vt. 

Standard  Oil  Cloth  Company 

New  York 

Swansdown  Knitting  Company 

New  York 

Henry  Tetlow  Company  Philadelphia 

U.  S.  Light  &  Heat  Corporation 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Wright-Martin  Aircraft  Corporation 

Long  Island  City 


Railroads 

Periodicals 

Books 

Banking 

Italian  Banking 

Railroads . 
Underwear 

Railroads 
Children's  Waists 

Machinery  Specialties 
Railroads 

Home  Motion  Picture 

Machines 
Tea 

Automobile  Acces- 
sories 

Life  Insurance 

Tours 

Children's  Underwear 
Railroads 

Oil   Cloth  and  Wall 
Covering 

Sweaters 

Toilet  Preparations 

Storage  Batteries 
Aeroplanes 


H.  E.  Lesan  Advertising  Agency 

R  E.  Lesan,  President  F.  H.  Sisson.  Viee-Pns. 

,    Jm.  Mackay,  K  P.&  Gen.  Mgr.        E.  K.  Gordon,  Trtas. 
Chaa.  Loiudown,  Secy  Wesley  Sisson 

A.  D.  Qark  E  G.  Gyger  R  J.  Coleman 
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When  the  West 
Calls  for  the  Mail 


WEEK  in  week  out— month  after  month— in  the  short 
time  of  seeding  and  harvest — during  the  short,  quiet 
winter  days,  the  farmers  of  Western  Canada  call  at 
thousands  of  post  offices  for  their  mail. 


And  one  of  the  most  important 
items  of  their  mail  each  week  and 
month,  is  the  Farm  Journal  they 
subscribe  to. 

The  farmer  trade  of  Western  Can- 
ada is  all  important. 

Sixty-five  per  cent  of  Western  Can- 
adians are  farmers. 

Practically  all  the  retail  stores 
through  which  goods  are  sold  are 
located  as  near  him  as  they  can  get 
— because  they  exist  on  his  trade 
alone. 

The  Farm  Journals   listed  here 


should  carry  your  advertising. 
Every   month   these    well  edited 

?apers,  devoted  specificalljr  to  the 
armins  trade  furnished  informa- 
tion, education  and  recreation  to 
the  farmer  and  his  family. 

This  is  a  compact  and  profitable 
market — actually  and  potentially  it 
is  one  of  the  most  profitable  and 
accessible  markets  m  the  whole 
world.  Western  Canada  crops  are 
worth  more  this  year  than  ever 
before.  The  present  state  of  this 
market  and  its  illimitable  possibili- 
ties, warrant  you  in  taking  imme- 
diate steps  to  cultivate  this  field. 


Evetv  recognized  Advertising  Agency  is  in  possession  of  the 
circulation,  rates  and  all  details  of  these  four  leading  West- 
em  Farm  Papers.  Or  if  you  want  specific  information  re- 
garding the  markets  for  your  goods  among  tbeir  subscribers, 
mite  direct  to 

The  Farm  Papers 
of  Western  Canada 


Farmer's  Advoeate  Grain  Gi-owei-s'  Guide 

iw™kly)    Winnipeg,  (Weekly)  Winnipeg, 

Member  A.   B.   V.  Member  A.  B.  O. 

C^iadian  Thresherman  and  XWmer 
(Montbly)  Winnipeg, 
MemJKT  A.  B.  0. 


Nor-Weat  Farmer 

<SMni-MQntlily)  Winnipeg 
"    "     A.  B.  0. 


Next— The  Red  Cross  Roll  Call  for 
New  Members 


Begins  December  16  and  Runs  for  a  Week — Besides  Newspapers,  1,047 
Periodicals,  With  Circulation  of  54,000,000,  Will  be  Used 


THE  last  great  appeal  for  the 
support  of  a  war  service  or- 
ganization in  1918  will  be  made 
during  the  week  of  December  16 
to  23  in  behalf  of  the  Red  Cross. 
It  will  not  be  a  campaign  to  raise 
many  millions  of  dollars,  but 
rather  a  Christmas  Roll  Call  for 
memberships  at  one 
dollar  each.  If  suc- 
cessful, and  there 
seems  to  be  little 
doubt  of  that,  because 
of  the  deep  interest 
taken  in  the  work  of 
the  organization,  by 
all  classes  of  people, 
several  million  names 
will'  be  added  to  the 
roll  of  members. 
Coming  at  the  close 
of  the  year  when  the 
Christmas  spirit  is 
abroad  the  response 
that  will  follow  the 
appeals  made  through 
advertising,  through 
addresses  and  through 
personal  sohcitation 
by  an  army  of  volun- 
teer workers,  will  be 
large. 

The  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Mem- 
bership Roll  Call  is 
C.  S.  Clark,  of  Wash- 
ington. Ralph  Foote, 
the  director  of  ad- 
vertising of  the  Red 
Cross,  wrote  most  of 
the  newspaper  and 
magazine  copy,  the 
illustrations  for  the 
latter  being  furnished 
by  the  Division  of  Advertising. 
Twenty-four  pieces  of  copy,  based 
upon  the  war,  were  completed 
and  ready  for  distribution  when 
the  armistice  was  signed.  Nearly 
all  of  the  advertisements  had  to 
be  scrapped  because  they  were  not 
adapted  to  the  new  situation  and 


new  copy  had  to  be  prepared  im- 
mediately. 

The  newspaper  advertisements, 
eight  in  number,  are  simple  in  de- 
sign and  illustrations.  "Join  the 
Red  Cross — All  you  need  is  a 
heart  and  a  dollar"  is  the  injunc- 
tion at  the  bottom  of  each  one. 


The  Spirit  of  the  Red  Cross 
Should  Enter  Every  Home 


JointheRedQ-oss 

AH  you  peed  l3  a  lieart  and  a  doUat 


0N£  OF  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  USED  BY  FARU  PAPERS 
THIS  MONTH 


At  the  left  of  the  phrase  is  a 
small  picture  showing  the  Red 
Cross  emblem  in  a  window  and 
below  it  the  request,  "Put  your 
flag  in  your  window — let  your 
neighbors  know  you  haven't  for- 
gotten Belgium  and  France  and 
our  boys  who  remain  overseas." 
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On  the  right  is  a  picture  of  the 
Red  Cross  button  which  every 
member  will  wear,  and  the  niotto, 
"Wear  Your  Button."  The  key- 
note of  the  several  pieces  of  text 
is  "Join."  Some  of  the  points  em- 
phasized are  these :  While  the 
work  of  the  soldier  is  practically 
finished  the  work  of  the  Red 
Cross  has  just  begun.  All  of  the 
countries  that  have  been  de- 
vastated by  the  war  need  help 
such  as  the  Red  Cross  alone  can 
give.  The  people  must  be  fur- 
nished with  food,  clothing  and 
shelter,  and  the  only  one  of  the 
Allies  that  is  in  a  position  to 
render  this  aid  is  the  United 
States.  The  Christmas  appeal 
manifests  itself  in  such  phrases  as 
the  following: 

"Let  us  all  realize  that,  in  our 
happiness  of  another  Christmas  of 
Peace  and  Plenty — let  us  not  for- 
get the  sufferings  and  privations 
of  our  war-torn  friends  across 
the  sea — let  iis  make  our  Christ- 
mas festival  a  Red  Cross  Christ- 
mas with  full  membership  in  every 
home." 

The  director  of  advertising 
states  that  distribution  of  the  ad- 
vertisements will  be  eifected 
through  the  Roll  Call  Chairmen  of 
nearly  4,000  Red  Cross  Chapters 
throughout  the  country.  Pages 
will  be  used  in  5,000  daily  news- 
papers during  the  week  of  liie 
drive  and  the  preceding  week.  In 
addition  small  ads  will  appear  in 
several  thousand  country  week- 
lies. The  space  occupied  will  be 
contributed  by  local  merchants 
and  other  business  men. 

To  the  Division  of  Advertising, 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  In- 
formation, was  given  the  task  of 
aiding  in  the  preparation  of  mag- 
azine advertisements,  the  posters 
and  other  printed  matter.  The 
work,  which  is  now  completed,  is 
the  last  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Division  before  it  passes  out  of 
existence  as  a  result  of  the  ending 
of  the  war.  A  glance  at  the  ad- 
vertisements that  have  been  pre- 
pared does  not  reveal  any  new 
note  either  in  text  or  in  illustra- 
tions. The  ground  has  been  so 
thoroughly  covered  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  past  four  years 


that  there  is  little  new  to  be 
said.  Had-  it  not  been  for  the 
fact  that  the  appeal  is  to  be  made 
during  the  Christmas  season  there 
would  have  been  little  chance  to  ' 
differentiate  this  from  the  other 
efforts  that  have  been  made.  Nat- 
urally the  "mother"  motive  is 
made  prominent  in  the  copy.  The 
illustration  "The  Greatest  Mother 
in  the  World,"  the  most  touching 
of  all  pictures  employed  in  the 
last  campaign,  dominates  two  of 
the  advertisements.  "She  is 
counting  her  children,"  runs  the 
text  of  one  of  them.  "She  wants 
your  name — and  yours — and  yours 
—the  names  of  all  her  children.  , 
Let  the  Greatest  Mother  in  the 
World  see  what  a  big,  proud, 
family  she  has.  Right  now  your 
Red  Cross  wants  your  name — not 
a  contribution — wants  to  know 
that  you  are  a  member.  Give 
your  name  and  a  dollar  to  the 
next  Red  Cross  Worker  who  asks 
you  for  it." 

The  most  touching  of  all  the  ad- 
vertisements is  one  headed 
"Mother."  "I  used  to  be  a  little 
bit  ashamed  of  the  way  I  felt 
about  Mother,"  it  says.  "I  loved 
her,  of  course — loved  her  with  all 
the  love  that  could  be  crowded 
into  a  boy's  heart— but  I  hated  to 
show  it.  Only  girls  and  babies, 
I  thought,  showed  affection.  It 
wasn't  'manly*  for  a  boy  to  be 
petted— especially  if  there  was 
some  one  around  to  see.  I  used 
to  go  to  mother  when  I  had  cut 
my  finger  or  had  some  childish 
grief  or  woe,  and  she  would  bind 
up  the  wound  in  my  finger  and 
my  heart  and  drive  away  all  the 
pain  and  sorrow  in  some  strange 
mysterious  way  that  only  moth- 
ers know  about. 

"Then  she'd  put, her  arm  around 
me  and  smooth  my  hair— but  I'd 
pull  away  and  swagger  out,  whist- 
ling loudly  and  play  with  my  dog.  ■ 
But  at  night  when  I'd  gone  tired 
to  bed  I'd  think  about  mother. 
And  always  she  appeared  in  a  soft 
light  with  a  smile  of  understand- 
ing to  myself  and  I  called  her  'The 
Greatest  Mother  in  the  World.' " 
The  text  then  goes  on  to  tie  up 
this  thought  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Red  Cross  organization. 

HosledbyGOOgle 


Theme  Advertising 

A  Book 
Pocket  Size 
Tersely  Told,  with 
Color  Illustrations 

IT  explains  a  new  development  in  advertising,  and 
is  exceptionally  valuable  right  now  because  of 
the  after-the-war  business  problems. 

A  limited  number  of  copies  will  be  mailed,  without, 
charge^  to  business  men  upon  request. 

Martin  V 
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It  Keeps  Your  Name 
Where  the  Telephone 
Orders  Come  From 

It  is  not  sufficient  for  the  manufacturer 
to-day  to  back  up  his  general  advertising 
with  memory-jogging  Dealer  Helps  in 
the  stores. 

There's  another  group  of  big  buyers 
who  are  not  reached  by  Dealer  Helps 
in  the  stores. 

They  are  the  telephone  shoppers,  and 
the  way  to  reach  them  is  by  using  the 
New  York  City  Telephone  Directory 
and  other  Bell  Telephone  Directories 
that  cover  all  New  York  State  and 
Northern  New  Jersey. 

Such  advertising  is  economical,  enduring,  re- 
sultful.  It  reaches  your  prospect  just  when 
you  want  to  reach  him— when  he  is  in  a 
buying  mood. 

May  we  talk  with  you  about  this 
most  used  and  most  useful  medium  7 


NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE  C2 

Virectory  Advertising  Department 

15  DEY  STREET  A  TslEW  YORK 

'Ce/e/3hone-CORrLAiVDr-  iZoqo- 
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These  and  other  advertisements 
have-  been  sent  to  publications  all 
over  the  United  States  through 
the  local  committee.  They  will 
appear  in  the  December  monthly 
magazines  and  in  the  weeklies,  a 
week  or  two  before  the  campaign 
opens. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-six 
general  magazines  will  be  repre- 
sented in  the  advertising,  1S3  farm 
papers,  524  business  and  miscel- 
laneous publications,  92  house- 
organs,  55  fopeign-language  week- 
lies and  87  college  papers.  The 
total  circulation  is  estimated  at 
almost  54,000,000  and  the  value  of 
the  space  contributed  at  $164,- 
563.21. 

Over  300  house  ocgans  and 
1,500  fraternal  publications  that 
carry  no  outside  advertising  will 
use  cover  designs,  in  colors,  fur- 
nished by  the  publicity  depart- 
ment through  the  Division  of  Ad- 
vertising. 

Other  advertising  mediums  to 
be  employed  will  be  car  cards 
which  will  be  shown  in  every  city 
throughout  the  country;  twenty- 
four-sheet  posters,  which  will  ap- 
pear wherever ,  there  are  poster 
stands,  30,000  window  displays 
will. be  placed  where  they  will  be 
most  effective;  cut-out  counter 
■  cards  in  two  designs  and  seven 
sizes,  and  four  colored  envelope 
stufTers  which  will  be  widely  dis- 
tributed. 

Five  small  sheet  posters — the 
kind  that  are' used  in  store  win- 
dows, on  the  fronts  of  buildings, 
and  other  conspicuous  places,  will 
be  distributed  in  large  numbers. 
Of  these,  two  were  employed  in 
the  last  Red  Cross  campaign — 
the  ''Greatest  Mother  in  the 
World"  and  the  other,  Harrison 
Fishec's  Red  Cross  girl.  Con- 
cerning the  latter  an  interesting 
story  is  told.  The  design  had  been 
turned  down  by  the  Committee 
when  a  wealthy  society  woman, 
who  visited  headquarters  saw  the 
picture  and  was  so  impressed  by 
it  that  she  volunteered  to  pay  the 
expense  of  its  reproduction  as  a 
poster.  The  offer  was  accepted  and 
the  picture  was  extensively  used 
in  the  New  York  campaign.  It 
made  such  a  favorable  impression 


County  Agricul- 
tural Agents  travel 
an  average  of  5,000 
miles  per  year,  in 
their  work  among 
farmers. 

An  Ohio  County  Agent 
travelled    19,066  miles 

last  year,  of  which 
1,676  miles  was  by  Rail 
and  17,390  miles  by 
Automobile. 

This  is  one  reason  why 
"the  County  Agent  move- 
ment is  the  greatest  and 
most  practical  universal 
(agr.)  extension  move- 
ment ever  inaugurated  In 
any  country." 

American  Farming,  since 
'  1916,  has  been  publishing  re- 
sults of  County  Agent  work 
from  all  States.  Their  suc- 
cessful plans,  ideas,  and 
achievements  comprise  the 
niost  instructive  and  helpful 
■  information  that  farm  peo- 
ple can  possibly  obtain. 

We  have  compiled  a  little  book- 
let descriptive  of  the  County  Ag- 
ricultural Agent  movement.  The 
information  it  contains  is  invalu- 
able to  every  one  interested  in 
trade  with  farm  people. 

Ask  for  Booklet  C 
Sent  Free  on  Request 


DuANE  W.  Gaylord,  Publisher 
Geo.  H.  Meyers,  Adv.  Mgr. 


Chicago 


Paul  W.  Minnick,  Eastern  E^. 
23  East  26th  St.,  New  York 


Hosted  by 
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By  Their 
Fruits 

"By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them." 

One  of  the  fruits  of 
Christian  Science  is 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

An  International  Daily  Newspaper 

Here  you  see  the  power 
and  value  of  Truth  and 
Principle  applied  to  the 
affairs  of  the  whole  world. 

You  see  a  newspaper 
without  sensationalism, 
gossip,  unsavory  details, 
exaggeration  or  falseness. 
And  yet — or  rather  be- 
cause of  it — a  highly  in- 
teresting and  edifying 
newspaper.  The  Monitor 
is  all  the  more  interesting 
because  its  readers  know 
that  what  they  read  is 
true,  and  therefore  has  a 
real  bearing  u  pon  their 
thought  and  lives. 

The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  is  $9.00  a  year  by 
mail,  or  may  be  obtained  at 
news  stands,  hotels  and  Chris- 
tian Science  reading-rooms.  A 
montlily  trial  subscription  by 
mail  anywhere  in  the  world  for 
75c  ;  R  single  copy  for  3c  stamp. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING  SOCIETY 

BOSTON         -  U.  S,  A. 

Sole  pubhabBn  of  all  aatborized 
Cbxiatiaa  Sciantm  literature 


that  the  committee  decided  to  em- 
ploy it  throughout  the  cotintiy  in 
the  present  membership  roll  call. 

Of  the  three  other  posters,  one 
by  Jessie  Wilson  Smith  shows  a 
little  boy  sitting  in  a  window  of 
his'  home  pasting  on  a  glass  a 
sheet  of  paper  upon  which  is 
printed  a  Red  Cross  Emblem.  The 
caption  at  the  top  reads,  "Have 
You  a  Red  Cross  Service  Flag?" 
On  the  top  of  the  window  hangs 
a  Christmas  wreath  of  holly.  The 
second  presents  a .  portrait  of 
President  Wilson  by  Meilziner, 
underneath  which  in  large  type 
is  the  message  "I  Summon  You 
to  the  Comradeship,"  signed  by 
the  President.  The  third  of  the 
posters,"  by  Ray  Greenleaf,  shows 
at  the  top  a  snowbound  cottage 
in  one  window  of  which  appears 
the  Red  Cross  Service  Emblem. 
"Answer  the  Red  Cross  Christ- 
mas Roll  Call.  All  you  need  is 
a  heart  and  a  dollar,"  is  the  in- 
scription below.  The  strength  of 
the  appeal  of  all  these  posters_  lies 
in  the  simplicity  of  their  designs. 
Only  two  have  a  distinctly  Christ- 
ma's  flavor. 

A  special  poster  by  Edwin  H. 
Blashfield,  of  New  York,  will  be 
made  the  feature  of  the  window 
trims  that  will  be  used  by  stores 
of  the  larger  cities. 

Another  of  the  features  of  the 
window  displays  will  be  a  striking 
picture  of  an  idealized  Red  Cross 
nurse  posed  by  Billie  Burke,  the 
actress.  The  figure  is  clothed 
wholly  in  white,  while  upon  her 
bosom  is  seen  the  emblem  of  the 
organization;  the  only  bit  of  color 
shown.  Below  on  the  ground  lies 
a  wounded  soldier,  his  head  ban- 
daged, his  .  clothing  torn  and 
ragged,  stretching  out  his  hand  in 
mute  appeal  toward  the  white- 
robed  nurse. 


"Manufacturers  Record"  Will 
Change  Size 

Commencing  with  the  issue  dated  Jan- 
uary 2,  1919,  the  Manufacturers  Record, 
Baltimore,  will  change,  the  size  of  its 
type  page  to  7x10  inches. 


The  subscription  price  of  the  Qad)ec 
Telegraph  has  been  advanced  to  $5  a 
year,  or  two  cents  per  copy. 
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An  International  Service  Built 
on  Tiny  Profits  Per  Pound 

Some  industries  have  been  able  to  get  in  step  with  war  demands 
more  quickly  than  others. 

In  many  cases  mighty  plants  have  spnmg  up — but  at  a  prodig- 
ious cost. 

The  packing  industry  was  able  to  adapt  itself  to  unheard  of 
demands  more  quickly,  perhaps,  than  any  other  industry.  And  this 
was  because  the  vast  equipment  of  pacldng  plants,  refrigerator  cars, 
branch  houses,  etc,  had  been  gradually  developed  to  its  present  state  of 
efficiency,  so  ttiat  in  the  crucial  hour  it  became  a  i&lghty  International 
system  fen-  war  serviqe. 

And  how  had  tlus  development  taken  place  ? 

Not  by  makic^  vast  inroads  into  the  capital  wealth  of  the  country, 
but  largely  by  usicgi  from  year  to  year,  a  portion  of  the  profits,  to  pro* 
vide  fbr  expansion. 

Swift  &  Company's  profits  have  always  been  so  tiny,  compared 
with  sales,  that  they  have  had  practically  no  effect  on  ttie  prke  oi 
meat,  (amountii^  to  only  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  pound}. 

And  yet  the  owners  of  the  business  have  been  content  with 
reasonable  returns  on  their  capital,  and  have  been  able,  year  af^  year, 
to  put  part  of  the  profits'  back  into  .the  buEdneas  to  provide  for  its 
expansion. 

These  fractions  of  tiny  profits  have  been  repaid  to  the  public  many 
fold  in  the  fbmj  of  better  service,  and  better  and  cheaper  meat,  and 
made  it  possible  for  Sw^  A  Company  to  meet,  undaunted,  the  sud- 
den  cry  for  meat  for  overseas. 

Could  any  other  method  of  financing  a  vital  industry  involve  less 
hardship  to  the  people  of  the  country  ?  Could  there  be  a  better  instance 
of  true  "profit-sharii^"  than  this  return  in  added  usefulness  and  in 
na&Hial  preparedness? 


Keep  Your  Pledge 

Make  Good  for  Our 
Fighting  Men 

Wnr  WAR-SAVJNC 
STAMPS 


Swift  &  Company, 
U.S.  A. 
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*   MENBEROF  * 


A  FAMILIAR  SIGN  Which  Helps 
Conserve  Food  Also  Helps  to 
CONSERVE  PAPER 

■  Meyercord  Genuine  Decalcomania  Signs  constantly  work  for 
you  as  well  as  for  the  Government. 

They  place  the  name  of  your  product  before  the  public  eye 
in  the  most  unusual,  attractive  and  conspicuous  manner. 
Unlike  ordinary  printed  or  lithographed  signs  and  cards, 
there  is  no  waste  in  Meyercord  Signs,  either  in  expense,  cir- 
culation or  paper. 

Once  applied  to  the  dealer's  window  you  know  that  the 
beautiful  oil-paint  colors  are  there  to  stay. 
You  know  that  the  dealer  is  pleased  with  it  because  it  is 
artistic,  out  of  the  way  and  helps  to  move  the  goods. 
You  know  that  you  are  getting  the  full  benefit  of  its  adver- 
tising value,  day  and  night,  and  that  people  see  it  coming 
and  going,  inside  and  outside. 

THE  MEYERCORD  COMPANY 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Buildinsr,  Chicago 
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The  Traveling  Circus 


Which  Enables  Salesmen  to  Make  Good  Window  Displays  in  Country 

Stores 


By  D.  H.  A. 


"'TpHE  Traveling  Circus,"  as 
-L  the  salesmen  call  it,  is  a 
light,  well-made  wooden  box, 
aboirt  lour  feet  by  six  feet  by 
one  foot. 

The  top  screws  on,  so  that  it 
may  be  removed  ah.d  put  back  on 
a  good  many  times  before  new 
holes  need  be  made. 

Into  this  box  is  put  a  large, 
folding  cut-out,  which  is  made  up 
by.  hand  by  a  card  writer,  and- 
consists  of  three  parts — the  main 
central  display  card  and  two  flaps. 
All  three  sections  are  framed  and 
the  flaps  are  hinged  onto  the  cen- 
tral section.  When  folded  up, 
they  make  a  compact  bundle  which 
is  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  case. 
On  top  of  this  go  enough  dummy 
boxes  to  make  a  nice  window  dis- 
play. On  top  of  the  boxes  are 
packed  several  yards  of  window 
trimming  material.  - 

This  outfit  costs  considerably 
more  money  than  the  ordinary 
advertising  matter  which  most 
houses  send  to  a  dealer.  But  it 
has  this  advantage— ^there  is  no 
waste  and  each  "traveling  circus" 
pays  for  itself  many  times  over 
and  gets  real  business. 

As  September  first  approaches, 
which  is  the  time  when  the  na- 
tional advertising  starts,  four  of 
these  outfits  go  into  each  sales- 
man's territory. 

The  case  is  not  sent  direct  to 
a  dealer  but  to  the  salesman,  in 
care  of  a  certain  dealer  (dealer's 
names  being  supplied  by  sales- 
men). For  instance,  the  case  is 
sent  to  A.  C,  Smith,  care  of  Reed 
&  Horton  Drug  Co.,  Bend,  Ore- 
gon. 

The  case  is  timed  to  arrive  a 
day  or  twQ  before  the  salesman 
gets  there,  and  so  is  set  in  the  store 
waiting  for  the  man.  When  he_ 
gets  there,  more  or  less  curiosity 
has  been  aroused  and  the  boss  and 
the  clerks  generally  stay  close 
while   the  .  salesman   borrows  a 
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screw  driver  and  opens  the  case. 

Invariably,  the  dealer  is  willing 
to  have  the  salesman  put  in  a  nice 
big  window,  so  the  background 
comes  out  first  and  is  set  in  the 
back  of  the  window,  the  two  flaps 
being  brought  somewhat  forward 
to  make  a  n\c6  self-supporting 
background.  Then  die  salesman 
finds  three  empty  wooden  boxes, 
about  the  size  of  soap  boxes,  and 
puts  one  in  front  of  each,  sectionj 
drawing  the  cloth  over  the  boxes 
and  bringing  it  up  to  the  Yront 
of  the  window.  It  is  only  a  mat- 
ter of  five  or  ten  minutes  before 
the  dummies  are  set  up,  and  it  is 
very  rare,  indeed,  that  any  small 
town  has  ever  seen  a  more  strik- 
ing or  effective  window  display. 

INSTALLATION    FOLLOWED   BY  QSDER 
FOR  NEW  GOODS 

As  soon  as  the  display  is  in,  the 
saiesmain  checks  up  the  dealer's 
stock,  and  if  h€  finds  the  dealer 
js  low  on  any  of  the  boxes  dis- 
played in  the  window,  it  is  very 
simple  indeed  to  secure  an  order 
for  them.  If  necessary,  the  sales- 
man has  instructions  to  wire  the 
order  into  the  house  and  the 
goods  go  out  quickly  by  express. 

With  the  window  display  in,  the 
clerks  are  naturally  enthusiastic 
and  the  dealer  feels  he  is  gettiiig 
real  "dealer  help  service,"  so  it  is 
not  hard  for  the  salesman  to  se- 
cure the  consent  of  the  dealer  to 
arrange  his  package  case  so  that 
this  particular  line  of  boxes  pre- 
dominates. 

Then  that  town,  so  far  as  that 
particular  store  is  concerned,  is 
put  into  what  might  be  called  a 
"receptive  mood"  for  the  adver- 
tisements which  come  out  in  mag- 
azines. 

It  takes  surprisingly  little  time 
to  put  in  a  window  of  this  kind 
as  everything  is  ready  and  the  en- 
tire display  is  thrown  together  in 
a  very  few  minutes,  especially  as 
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there  is  generally  a  clerk  or  two 
to  help.  While  the  outfit  figures 
up  to  cost  about  $7.50  complete, 
still,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no 
'  waste  and  the  outfit  is  doing  good 
work  all  the  time,  it  has  been 
found  profitable  advertising,  espe- 
cially to  hack  up  magazine  ads.. 

The  great  problem  is  not  so 
much  to  see  how  much  advertis- 
ing-matter and  dealer  helps  can 
be  sent  out,  but  how  thoroughly 
that  which  is  sent  out  can  be  used. 

THE  DISPLAY  ON  ITS  TRAVELS 

But  the  "Traveling  Circus"  has 
not  yet  really  commenced  to  work 
with  its  first  appearance.  It  re- 
ceived its  name  through  its  roving 
disposition.  In  two  weeks  the 
salesman  is  back  at  the  same  store 
and  then  the  window  is  quickly 
taken  down,  dummies,  back- 
^ound  and  cloth  are  packed  bacJc 
into  the  case,  the  lid  is  screwed 
on  and  the  case  is  shipped  by  the 
salesman  to  some  otiier  store, 
where  he  will  be  a  day  or  two 
after  it  arrives,  and  the  "circus" 
is  installed  for  another  two  weeks' 
stand.  These  showings  continue 
without  interruption  until  the 
dummies  commence  to  appear 
worn,  which  is  generally  after 
five  or  six  showings,  and  then  the' 
case  is  shipped  back  to  the  house 
and  new  dummies  are  put  in,  the 
cloth  is  cleaned  and  the  back- 
grounds fixed  up  (generally  the 
frames  need  a  little  repairing). 

With  each  salesman  having  four 
of  these  outfits  in  his  territory,  it 
means  an  initial  expenditure  of 
$30  per  salesman,  but  he  gets  in 
enough  displays  to  have  at  least 
one  display  in  every  small  town 
in  his  territory  during  the  season. 
And  these  displays  are  big  enough 
and  striking  enough  to  dominate 
anything  appearing  in  that  town 
af  that  time.  The  dealers  think 
they  are  the  greatest  thing  in  the 
way  of  dealer  helps  ever  put  out 
and  the  salesmen  like  them  be- 
cause they  are  quickly  installed 
and  invariably  insure  a  good 
order.  Then,  too,  there  is  a 
glamour  in  the  way  the  outfits  are 
sent  ahead,  especially  the  stunt 
of  having  them  go  personally  to 
the  salesman,  in  care  of  a  certain 


store,  which  insures  some  genmne 
curiosity  worked  up  in  advance 
and  sets  the  stage  ^  for  a  real 
circus  entrance. 

Compared  to  an  ordinary  win- 
dow trim  costing  around  $1.50,  an 
outfit  of  this  £nd  is  expensive, 
but  in  the  end  it  is  very  economi- 
cal because  it  outlives  the  ordi- 
nary display  sent  out  with  a  case 
of  goods,  and  there  is  no  chance 
of  it  going  to  waste  by  being  left 
in  the  batik  of  the  store. 

But  its  strongest  advertising 
feature  is  that  this  outfit  has  so 
far  proven  to  be  the  most  striking 
piece  of  advertising  sent  into 
small  towns,  and  wherever  it  is 
being  shown  it  indelibly  impresses 
the  line  upon  the  minds  of  the 
small  town  population. 

In  larger  cities  it  would  not 
prove  so  effective,  as  there  the 
stores  have  good  enough  window 
trimmers  to  put  in  equally  attrac- 
tive displays,  but  in  the  snxall 
towns,  say  of  six  or  seven  thou- 
sand and  under,  this  "traveling 
circus"  is  living  up  to  its  name. 

The  idea  was  originally  worked 
out  by  a  house  which  had  but  a 
limited  advertising  appropriation ; 
so  little  in  fact  that  there  was  not 
enough  money  with  which  to  buy 
dealer  helps  good  enough  . to  make 
a  real  showing.  At  present,  how-  - 
ever,  these  window  displays  have 
worked  themselves  firmly  into  a 
real  job  and  are  the  principal 
support  of  the  magazine  adver- 
tising. 


Sunkist  Puts  Out  120  Tons  of 
Display  Cards 

Colored  _  price  cards  for  Sunkist 
oranges,  picturing  important  uses  for 
oranges,  will  be  supplied  merchants  this 
season  by  placing  them  in  the  boxes  as 
the  fruit  is  packed.  Three  million  of 
these  cards  have  been  ordered,  approxi- 
iuatd:r  120  tons  of  light  cardboara  being 
used  in  their  production. 


On  Detached  Service  for  "Stars 

and  Stripes" 

Sergeant  Walter  S.  Rowe,  formerly 
advertising  manager  of  The  Estate  Stove 
Company,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  and  now  a 
member  of  Battery  E,  136th  Field  Ar- 
tillery, A.  E.  F.,  is  now  on  detached 
sen.'ice  as  advertising  assistant  with  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  official  publication  of 
the  A.  E.  F. 
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Advertising  World  Reconstruction 

"Advertising  Must  Carry  the  Message  of  ConfideDCe  in  the  Future  of 
America  and  the  World" 

By  George  Frank  Lord 

Director  of  Advertising  Du  Pont  American  Industries 


IN  extending  to  me  an  invitation 
to  address  you,  your  committee 
requested  me  to  talk  about  the 
past  and  prospective  expansion 
of  the  Du  Pont  business.  Later 
the  stibject  suggested  was  "Mat- 
ters pertaining  to  readjustment 
work  such  as  the  Du  Pont  Com- 
pany is  doing." 

I  would  prefer  to  be  general 
rather  than  specific  for  two  rea- 
sons: 1 — Because  the  problem  of 
reconstruction  is  so  vast  that  the 
activities  of  even  so  lar^e  an  or- 
ganization as  ours  are  relatively 
insignificant,  and  2 — because  the 
expansion  of  the  Du  Pont  Com- 
pany was  originally  not  imder- 
taken  as  a  patriotic  or  national 
duty,  but  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  commercial  progress. 

It  is  comforting  to  feel  that 
One's  concern  is  actuated  chiefly 
by  htmianitarian  and  patriotic 
motives,  but  it  is  much  safer  to 
assume  that  the  motives  of  a 
commercial  organization  are  al- 
ways commercial. 

In  time  of  war,  as  has  been 
shown,  commercial  concerns  do 
rise  to  the  emergency  and  are 
patriotic,  but  under  peace  condi- 
tions it  is  tinsafe  to  count  on  al- 
truism in  business  except  insofar 
as  altruism  can  be  proved  to  be 
good  business. 

The  part  that  America  will  play 
in  the  reconstruction  of  the  world 
is  bound  to  be  humanitarian  in 
effect  regardless  of  the  dominat- 
ing commercial  motive,  because 
for  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
we,  as  a  nation,  have  acquired 
world  conscioiisness  and  must  of 
necessity  develop  our  busmess  on 
a  scale  consistent  with  the  world's 
demands  upon  us. 

In  other  words,  an  opportunity 
we  did  not  seek  and  which,  in 
fact,  did  not  exist  before"  the  war, 

Address  before  the  Pilgnm  Foblieity 
Association,  of  Boston,  Nov.  20. 


has  been  thrust  upon  us.  The 
advantages  we  derive  from  the 
opportunity  will  depend  on  how 
well  we  discharge  the  responsi- 
bility, because  the  responsibility 
is  also  the  opportunity. 

We  advertising  men  follow  a 
well  known  method  in  formulat- 
ing plans  of  campaign.  We  study 
the  article  or  service  we  have  to 
offer,  the  extent  and  character  of 
the  potential  market,  the  modify- 
ing and  restricting  factors  affect- 
ing the  capture  of  that  market, 
and  then  lay  out  a  plan  based  on 
the  facts. 

In  like  manner,  any  successful 
plan  for  world  reconstruction  must 
be  based  on  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  conditions  of  the  world  to  be 
reconstructed,  the  conditions  of 
America — the  proposed  recon- 
struction leader — and  the  modify- 
ing or  restrictive  factors  that  will 
affect  our  activities. 

to-day's  world  analyzed 

What  are  the  world  conditions? 
They  may  be  roughly  classified 
as  material  and  moral. 

The  most  important  material 
conditions  are : 

1.  A  complete  stoppage  of  all 
constructive  eflFort  in  most  of  the 
commodities  of  the  world,  and  a 
negligible  amount  of  constructive 
effort  in  America. 

This  stoppage  has  been  due  in 
large  part  to  diversion  of  effort 
to  war  work,  and  to  some  extent 
to  destruction  of  constructive  fa- 
cilities. 

The  reconversion  of  war  indus- 
tries will  start  immediately  and 
can  probably  be  completed  within 
one  year.  The  rebuilding  of  de- 
stroyed factories,  railroads.  High- 
ways, farms  and  machinery  will 
take  many  years.. 

The  loss  in  man  power  will 
probably  within  a  few  years  be 
fully  offset  by  elimination  of  pre- 
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war  idleness  and  increased  em- 
ployment of  women. 

2.  A  great  shortage  of  raw  ma- 
terial, due  to  consumption  in  war 
work,  lack  of  production  of  ma- 
terials chiefly  used  for  peace- 
worl^  lack'  of  distribution  due  to 
shortage  of  transportation  fa- 
cilities. 

3.  A  great  shortage  of  food, 
due  to  European  stoppage  of 
farming,  destruction  of  farm 
land,  buildings,  implements  and 
death  of  farmers  in  the  war,  and 
lack  of  distribution  from  coun- 
tries that  export  food  to  those 
dependent  on  imports. 

4.  A  great  shortage  of  manu- 
factured articles,  due  to  conver-  ' 
sion .  of  industries  to  war  work, 
scarci^  of  labor  and  fuel,  and 
stoppage  of  non-war  industries. 

5.  In  Europe  a  general  reduc- 
tion in  the  force  of  young  work- 
men through  death  or  disability 
in  the  war.  This  loss  will  be  felt 
more  in  later  years  than  in  the 
near  future.  It  is  a  loss  affect- 
ing a  generation.  It  means  the 
continued  employment  of  womeh. 

6.  Financial  poverty  in  Europe 
with  proportionate  affluence  in 
America  and  Japan.  This  means 
that  America  and  Japan  will  be 
the  two  great  creditor  nations  that 
must  finance  all  the  rest.  The 
poor  nations  must  buy  of  the  rich, 
with  credit  extended  by  the  rich 
nations. 

The  most  important  moral  con- 
ditions' are : 

1.  The  end  of  autocracy;  not 
merely  the  end  of  monarchs,  but 
also  the  end  of  all  caste  distinc- 
tions. Perhaps  in  America,  too, 
many  have  viewed  the  toppling  of 
thrones  without  realizing  that  the 
same  world  moral  force  that 
caused  the  termination  of  mon- 
archical autocracy  also  logically 
requires  the  termination  of  heredi- 
tary power,  nepotism  or  "any  other 
power  not  earned. 

In  America,  the  world's  leading 
republic,  we  have  autocrats  in 
social,  commercial  and  political 
circles,  who  should  realize  that 
the  stake  in  the  world  war  has 
not  been  the  unseating  of  auto- 
cratic monarchs  only,  but  of  all 
power  that  is  bequeathed,  bought 


or  assigned,  but  not  earned  and 
deserved  by  service  and  capacity. 

2.  A  world-wide  ratification  of 
America's  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, which  should  bring  to 
Americans  a  greater,  clearer 
realization  of  the  true  power  and 
s^nificance  of  that  immortal  doc- 
ument, and  a  greater  feeling  of 
responsibility  of  the  country  that 
originated  it,  to  carry  out  its  pro- 
visions more  fully,  more  prac- 
tically than  ever  before. 

It  Avould  be  well  for  .every 
American  to  study  more  closely 
the  principles  therein  set  forth 
and  translate  them  into  practical 
application  to  present-day  condi- 
tions. 

3;  The  responsibilities  of  the 
strong  to  safeguard  the  interests 
of  the  weak.  This  is  based!  on 
the  principle  of  the  common  inter- 
est and  brotherhood  of  man.  It 
applies  not  merely  to  big  nations 
in  their  relations  to  small  nations. 
It  covers  also  the  relations  of  the 
rich  to  the  poor,  the  employer  to 
the  employed,  the  educated  to  the 
ignorant,  the  fortunate  to  the  un- 
fortunate. It  means  that  knowl- 
edge, power,  wealth  must  be  ad- 
ministered by  their  possessors  in 
the  interest  and  service  of  man- 
kind^ otherwise  their  possession  ■ 
leads  inevitably  to  strife  and  dis- 
possession. 

4.  World-wide  unrest  among  all 
on  the  one  hand,  who  in  the  past 
have  been  in  servitude  to  the 
knowledge,  power  or  wealth  of 
others,  and  on  the  other  hand  all 
who  have  administered  these 
powers. 

Both  classes  realize  a  readjust- 
ment in  their  inter-relations  is 
about  to  occur.  Shall  it  be  grad- 
ual, orderly  and  based  on  a  sin- 
cere effort  of  both  classes  to  pool 
their  interests ;  or  shall  it  be  sud- 
den,, anarchical  and  based  on  un- 
reasoning selfish  force? 

A  CHANGED  WORLD 

To  recognize  clearly  these  radi- 
cal changes  in  world  material  and 
spiritual  forces,  and  wisely  to  lead 
in  the  reconstruction  of  our  so- 
cial arid  economic  relations,  is  the 
duty  and  opportunity  of  adver- 
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Why  forward-looking 
business  executives  read 


FORBES 


circulation  for  January,  1919, 
issues  and  growing  at  the  rate  of  2,000 
additional  subscribers  a  month. 
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Constructive  propaganda  is  nec- 
essary and  we  are  the  expert 
constructive  propagandists  of  the 
day.  The  editorial  and  news  col- 
umns of  the  press  mirror  the  pass- 
ing events. 

The  advertising  columns  made 
events  through  scientific  construc- 
tive propaganda.  Advertising 
must  carry  the  message  of  con- 
fidence  in  the  future  of  America 
and  the  world ;  it  must  lead  the 
adjustment  of  all  peoples  to  the 
new  conditions ;  it  must  cause  the 
distribution  of  material  needs  and 
comforts  that  are  such  potent 
aids  in  ensuring  sanity  of  thought 
and  action;  it  miist  breathe  the 
new  world-wide  spirit  of  service 
and  mutuality  of  interest ;  it  must 
speak  with  the  voice  of  knowl- 
edge, of  power,  and  of  wealth  and 
tell  all  the  world  that  the  posses- 
sors of  that  knowledge,  power 
and  wealth  subscribe  to  and  are 
actuated  by  the  principle  for 
which  millions  have  fought,  bled 
and  died. 

If  we  advertisers  accept  these 
conclusions  as  true,  how  shall  we 
apply  the  prindples? 

How  can  we  best  serve  the 
world  and  thus  serve  ourselves? 

First,  let  us  advertise  what 
service  we  have  to  offer.  If  we 
have  none  to  offer,  then  we  should 
neither  advertise  nor  remain  in 
business.  Let  us  now  decide  that 
the  old  -idea  that  the  sole  function 
of  advertising  was  to  make  sales, 
has  been  .proved  false  and  is  there- 
fore obsolete. 

Let  us  plan  our  business  to  ren- 
der the  maximum  of  service ;  ad- 
vertise that  service,  and  then- 
most  important  of  all — deliver  it. 
Doubtless  many  advertisers  will 
feel  there  is  nothing  new  in  this 
proposition,  that  they  have  for 
years  proceeded  on  this  plan.  I 
believe  many  have  done  so  in 
principle,  but  few  wholly  in  prac- 
tice. . 

Some  advertisers  believe  that 
service  consists  in  delivering  to 
the  customer  all  they  promised  to 
deliver.  Yet  they  have  many  dis- 
satisfied customers.  Why?  Be- 
cause these  customers  did  not  re- 
ceive all  they  expected,  yet  have 
no  recourse  because  itic  adver- 


tiser truly  delivered  all  that  was 
promised. 

Is  it  not  obvious  that  the  only 
kind  of  service  a  concern  can  af- 
ford to  deliver  is  satisfactory 
service — customer-holding'  serv- 
ice? , 

Therefore,  an  offer  of  service 
that  leaves  the  prospective  cus- 
tomer free  to  expect  more  than  is 
actually  promised  is  not  based  on 
that  mutuality  of  interest  which 
alone  holds  and  builds  trade. 

TRUTH    ESSENTIAI.  NOW 

Following  this  thought  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  we  must  real- 
ize that  truth  in  advertising  must 
be  the  whole  truth  and  nothing 
else  nor  less  than  that. 

If  telling  the  whole  truth  in- 
volves disclosing  weakness  or  un- 
desirable features  of  the  com- 
modity or  service/it  may  decrease 
the  number  of  sales,  but  will  in- 
crease the  number  of  satisfied 
customers,  unless  the  weakness  or 
undesirable  feature  makes  the 
rendering  of  satisfactory  service 
impossible. 

If  this  be  true,  the  demands  of 
mutuality  .  in  business  relations 
bars,  the  sale  of  the  article  or 
service,  because  its  sale  would 
cause  the  loss  of  customers.  If 
your  article  or  service  has  a 'weak 
point,  the  buyer  is  bound  to  dis- 
cover it,  in  which  case  he  will  not 
remain  a  customer.  If  you  tell 
the  prospective  buyer  all  about 
this  weak  point,  he  will  either  not 
buy  at  all  because  the  service  of- 
fered would  not  meet  his  require- 
ments, or  he  will  buy  with  exact 
knowledge  of  what  kind  and  de- 
gree of  service  he  is  buying,  hence 
is  bound  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
integrity  of  your  offer  and  of 
your  concern. 

This  logic,  if  accepted  as  true, 
leads  to  improvement  of  the  ar- 
ticle or  service  as  the  only  con- 
structive means  of  widening  its 
market- 

Next,  let  us  advertise  as  liberally 
as  possible  during  the  year  1919, 
in  order  to  stimulate  business  and 
inspire  confidence.  The  basis  of 
prosperity  is  satisfactory  employ- 
ment— giving  everybody  the  op- 
portunity to  serve.  ,^  , 
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He  who  is  serving  in  a  line  that 
interests  him,  and  whose  material 
reward  keeps  him  well  fed,  well 
housed  and  otherwise  in  comfort- 
able circumstances,  never  mis- 
takes license  for  liberty,  nor  anar- 
chy for  democracy. 

To  provide  employment  for  all 
released  war  workers  at  wages 
consistent  with  living  conditions, 
we  must  buy  all  we  can  use,  and 
stimulate  buying  to  our  utmost 

What  better  use  can  be  made  of 
war  profits  than  to  keep  all  plants 
filled  with  well  paid  workers?  Of 
what  use  is  unused  money,  or  un- 
used facilities,  or  unused  labor? 
All  are  worse  than  useless,  be- 
cause lack  of  use  spells  diminu- 
tion, decay  and  degeneracy,  and 
all  unused  wealth  or  energy  is 
carried  at  the  expense  of  all  that 
is  used. 

This  proposed  advertising 
should  invite  the  public  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  worthy  cause  of 
maintaitiing  prosperity.  It  should 
make  clear  the  advertiser  is 
doing  his  utmost  to  create  profit- 
able employment  for  all.  It  should 
point  out  the  wonderful  future 
just  ahead  for  America,  and  the 
importance  of  using  all  our  ener- 
gy, facilities  and  capital  to  main- 
tain the  productivity  of  Ameri- 
can manufacture,  on  which  the 
reconstruction  and  salvation  of 
devastated  Europe  depends. 

We  have  had  splendid  Liberty 
Loan,  War  Savings  and  War 
Fund  organizations.  Why  should 
we  not  unite  all  America  into  one 
great  World  Reconstruction  So- 
ciety? 

Let  the  idea  of  constructive 
service  dominate  all  your  adver- 
tising and  our  business  relations. 
Let  us  advertisers  reahze,  as  never 
before,  the  opportunity  and  re- 
sponsibility that  is  ours  to  lead 
in  the  educational  campaign  to 
spread  the  doctrine  of  progress 
through  mutual  service. 

Every  intelligent,  experienced 
business  man  knows  that  the  poli- 
cy of  service  is  the  only  profitable 
policy  for  nations,  concerns  or 
individuals. 

Let's  work  t<^ether  and  sell  the 
big  idea  to  the  whole  world. 


Predicts  Bright  Colors  for ' 
Men's  Clothing 

"Americans  must  be  prepared  for  the 
gayest  fashions  in  men's  toggery  now 
that  the  war  is  ended,"  says  a  London 
correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Post,  "if 
Yanks  are  like  the  English  in  their 
peace  tastes,  and  brown  or  anything 
slightly  reseinbling  khaki  in  color  will 
be  taboo  for  years  to  comfe. 

"This  information  comes  from  fa- 
mous London  tailoring  establishments. 
They  say  that  discharged  officers  and 
men  are  going  in  for  gayest  colorings 
in  attire,  as  a  reaction  from  tbeir  years 
of  monotonous  khaki. 

"The  shops  .are  showing  shirts  of 
ladylike  texture  and  prettiness  for 
men.  Socks  come  in  gentle  hues.  A 
window  displaying  susi)enders  is  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  sights  on  Picca- 
dilly, and  garters  are  shown  with  the 
.dearest  little  ribbon  rosettes  and  every- 
thing all  over  thern. 

"As  for  the  pajamas  and  underwear, 
they  make  the  women's  displays  look 
dull  and  drab,  and  the  grimy  heroes 
from  the  trenches  of  Flanders  study  the 
gay  silk  array  and  go  in  and  buy  their 
heads  off." 

"  'We  arc  in  for  a  clothing  carouse,' 
said  a  Bond  street  tailor.  'Those  mil- 
lions of  men  who  have  had  to  wear 
nothing  but  standard  one-color  apparel 
for  more  than  four  years  are  going  to 
the  other  extreme  when  they  get  the 
chance  and  dress  themselves  like  rain- 
bows with  the  yellow  left  out.'  " 

Constant  Reminder  Against 
Buying  German  Goods 

The  firm  of  Frank  D.  Chase,  Inc., 
industrial  engineer,  Chicago,  is  display- 
ing in  its  offices  a  sign  which  reads:. 
No  German  Products 
Will  Be  Bought,  Used  or 
Specified  by  Us. 

According  to  the  Iron  Age,  the  sign, 
which  has  a  red,  white  and  blue  bor- 
der, is  placed  in  the  offices  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  company's  customers  and  its 
own  personnel,  as  a  means  of  combat- 
ing what  is  described  as  a  "continu- 
ous and  insidious  propaganda  issuing 
from  Germany,  having  for  its  purpose 
escape  from  the  retribution  which  is 
due  her." 


Churches  Aid  Reconstruction  in 
Chicago 

Twenty  reconstruction  meetings  have 
been  held  in  as  many  Chicago  churches 
each  Sunday  for  three  weeks.  The  In- 
ter-Church War  Work  Committee  with 
W.  Frank  McClure  as  chairman,  is  co- 
operating in  the  matter  with  the  Chicago 
Sunday  Evening  Club  and  the  State 
Council  of  Defense.  The  speakers  for 
the_  series  are  prominent  clergymen, 
business  and  professional  men,  govern- 
ment and  state  oiBcials.  The  object  is 
to  awaken  in  '  the  individual  citizen 
something  of  a  realization  of  the  prob- 
lems that  America  must  encounter  and 
solve  now  that  the  war  is  over. 
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akitig  seiiou«ly  E.  W.  Howe*5  optokioii  that  writ* 
should  advertbct  I  venture  on  a  cannpaigii  inPtintei 
Ick,  The  hand  tliat  paints  many  a  successM  pktu 
irel^  a  slight  tremor  when  it  attempts  a  self^po^ia 
fomey  ttever  finished  the  "  portrait  of  hinuelf." 

from  the  words  of  others,  th^  advertisements  will  1 
Ett  Mr.  E.  Edwards,  General  Manager  of  the  Sea 
ittress  Company^  recently  wrote:  '^As  repeatedly  stated,  v 
I  &at  you  have  furnished  us  widi  the  best  copy  dut  h 
^  been  used  in  Sealy  advertising.  It  is  forceful,  striking  ai 
snified  with  the  maximum  sdUng  tsSccc" 
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Expert  Counsel 
On  Your  Circulation 
Problems 

For  the  salary  of  one  clerk  for  a  year, 
you  can  obtain  the  benefit  of  my 
fifteen  years'  successful  experience  as 
Director  of  Circulation  and  as  Mana- 
ger of  Agents  for  several  leading  magazines. 
Highest  business  references — and  a  record  as 
good  as  my  credentials. 

Seddng  a  broader  field  of  service,  I  am  resigning 
aa  CirciJation  Manager  of  a  ^minent  pub- 
lication, with  more  than  a  million  subscribers. 
During  the  five  and  one-half  years  in  my 
present  connection,  I  have  always  deliver^ 
more  than  the  paid  circtdaiion  guaranteed  to 
advertisers — ^never  less,  not  even  for  a  single 
month.  And  the  net  circulation  revenue  has 
been  good— in  fact,  considerably  above  the 
average .  net  of  competitors.  That  record 
would  have  saved  a  certain  publisher  I  know, 
$90,000.00  recently. 

I  shall  accept  a  limited  number  of  publisher  clients 
on  a  yearly  basis — one  thousand  dollars  per 
year  as  a  minimum.  For  this  fee  I  agree  to  act 
in  an  advisory  capacity  only.  First  I  shall 
make  a  systenaatic  survey  of  your  circulation 
■  methods,  problems,  aims,  and  possibilities. 
No  snap  judgments  given.  You  will  be  free 
to  call  upon  me  for  advice  at  all  times.  If 
you  so  dewe,  I  shall,  in  addiUon,  imdertake 
to 'handle  your  entire  agents'  department,  or 
organize  a  cooperative  fund-raising  plan  to 
secure  subscriptions,  or  conduct  your  drcu- 
larizing  campaigns,  on  a  commission  arrange- 
ment. I  am  not  a  wizard  and  I  do  not  promise 
miracles.  Sometimes  knomng  what  not  fo  do  is 
tkeimporiantthing.  For  example,  another  pub- 
lisher could  have  saved  $43,000.00  last  year 
by  taking  my  advice  on  one  circulation  move. 

For  confidential  interview  please  address: 

"A,"  Box  240.  Printer^  Ii^  NewTeik  Citr.  N.  Y. 
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Building    Up  Foreign 
Trade  by  Mail 


(Continued  from  page  6). 

the  troubles  would  be  manifold. 
The  way  to  get  around  this  is  to 
specialize  on  those  items  where 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining quantity.  For  instance, 
Wards  manufacture  their  own 
paint.  They  could  expand  this 
factory  so  as  to  fill  the  require- 
ments of  merchants  as  well  as 
consumers.  The  same  thing 
could  be  worked  out  in  other 
lines. 

THINGS  NEEDED  TO  MAKE  BUSINESS 
ABROAD  SUBSTANTIAL 

Mr.  Howell  is  enthusiastic  over 
what  can  be  done  in  the  near 
future  by  the  mail-order  houses, 
by  manufacturers  and  by  every- 
body else  who  has  goods  to  sell 
abroad.  As  he  sees  it,  however, 
there  are  certain  fundamental 
things  that  have  to  be  done  by  the 
people  who  have  things  to  sell  and 
by  the  Government.  Just  because 
the  world — ^particularly  the  Latin 
American  portion — may  be  hold- 
ing out  its  arms  for  our  goods, 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
all  we  have  to  do  is  simply  sell 
the  goods  and  take  the  money. 

Mr.  Howell  very  properly  points 
out  that  it  costs  more  to  sell  goods 
abroad  and  therefore  the  goods 
must  be  priced  accordingly.  The 
popular  impression  seems  to  be 
that  American  merchandise  is 
sold  for  less  money  in  foreign 
countries  than  at  home.  When- 
ever such  is  the  case  it  is  pretty 
safe  t6  say  that  the  selling  is  done 
not  wholly  on  a  profit  basis. 

One  big  jobber  attempts  to 
make  up  for  the  additional  for- 
eign selling  cost  by  billing  all 
goods  to  his  foreign  custpmers  at 
net  prices,  whereas  his  domestic 
customers  get  a  worth  while  dis- 
count for  cash.  It  is  to  be 
doubted  if  this  will  be  sufHcient. 
Montgomery  Ward  takes  the  more 
courageous  and  safer  course  of 
charging  as  much  more  for  its 
foreign  goods  sold  as  the  addi- 
tional selling  cost  makes  neces- 


sary. The  firm  can  do  this  easily 
enough  as  long  as  it  sells  to 
consumers.  It  may  be  found  nec- 
essary to  place  its  pricing  on-  a 
different  basis  as  the  foreign 
wholesale  trade  grows.  But  in 
any  event  goods  sold  abroad  must 
bring  more  money  than  goods  sold 
at  home. 

In  the  matter  of  selling,  one 
obstacle  Wards  have  had  to  con- 
tend with  has  been  the  necessity 
of  demanding  payment  in  ad- 
vance. For  perfectly  obvious  rea- 
sons it  would  be  impossible  to 
carry  on  a  credit  retail  mail- 
order business  with  cofisumers  in 
other  countries.  Even  if  all  other 
things  were  equal  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  necessary  credit 
and  collecting  machinery  would  be 
prohibitive. 

Wards  are  getting  around  this 
by  making  certain  concessions  in 
nearby  countries.  A  recent  offer 
to  their  customers  in  Cuba  was 
that  they  need  send  only  25  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  the  merchan- 
dise on  mail  shipments  over  $25 
or  on  freight,  shipments  of  $50  or 
more.  Then '  the  company  draws 
for  the  balance  through  its  bank- 
ers in  Cuba.  If  the  customer  will 
send  with  the  order  a  letter  from 
his  bank  arranging  to  meet  the 
draft,  the  house  will  ship  the 
goods  without  a  deposit  and  draw 
at  sight  through  the  local  bank. 
Or  the  customer's  personal  check 
on  any  reliable  Cuban  bank  will 
be  accepted  at  par.  Customers  in 
Peru  are  given  the  same  privilege 
and  also  are  permitted  to  deposit 
the  amount  of  their  order  with  the 
Baqco  del  Peru  y  Londres  and 
send  on  the  receipts  given  them  by 
the  bank,  which  will  be  considered 
as  cash. 

MUST  ADVERTISE  FIRM's  HESPONSI- 
BnJTY 

The  mail-order  catalogue  may 
impress  fore^  customers  almost 
to  the  buying  point  and  there  then 
remains  the  question  as  to  the 
mail-order  concern's  reliability 
and  commercial  standing.  With 
all  of  Wards  foreign  selling  lit- 
erature there  goes  a  long  list  of 
foreign  bankers  to  which  that  firm 
refers  by  permission.    The  cus- 
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tomer  is  invited  to  write  to  any 
of  the  banks  and  ask  questions. 
In  South  and  Central  America 
there  are  nineteen  of  these  banks, 
in  Mexico  four,  in  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico  and  West  Indies  three.  Other 
banks  on  the  list  are  in  London, 
Paris,  Amsterdam,  Africa,  Asia, 
East  Indies,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land and  the  Fiji  Islands..  At  the 
beginning  it  was  quite  a  task  to 
bring  this  about.  Foreign  banks 
had  not  done  that  sort  of  thing. 
But  now  banks  all  over  the  world 
ask  to  be  included  in  this  list  of 
references.  If  Wards  consider  a 
bank  of  sufficient  standing  and  re- 
liability they  list  it  as  a  reference. 

It  is  generally  conceded  to  be 
pretty  good  business  for  a  house 

.selling  by  mail  either  at  retail  or 
wholesale  to  be  quite  free  and 
open  with  the  display  of  its  finan- 
cial references.  This  is  essential 
in  the  foreign  field.  It  is  desirable 
in  the  domestic  field.  Some' con- 
cerns regard  it  as  a  lowering  of 
their  dignity  and  as  "small-town 
stuff"  to  offer  bank  references  un- 
solicited. Some  of  the  very  big- 
gest, on  the  other  hand,  publish 
broadcast  their  "inrightness"  with 
their  bankers-.  It  is  a  great  thing 
to  be  able  to  drag  your  banker's 
name  into  all  your  business  trans- 
actions. This  adds  vastly  to  the 
strength  of  your  advertising  ap- 

'  peal. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of 
guarantee.  This  cannot  be  quite 
so  broad  and  far  reaching  in  for- 
eign as  in  domestic  business. 
Wards'  guarantee  to  their  domes- 
tic trade  is  wide  open.  If  for 
any  reason  the  customer  is  (^s- 
satisfied  with  the  merchandise  all 
he  has  to  do  is  send  it  back  and 
he  gets  his  money  plus  transporta- 
tion charges  both  ways,  without 
the  least  question. .  In  the  foreign 
-catalogue,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
guarantee  has  to  be  qualified.  The 
foreign  catalogue  says  the  mer- 
chandise offered  therein  is  the 
same  that  is  sold  to  customers  in 
the  States  under  an  unqualified 
guarantee.  With  foreign  ship- 
ments, this  only  applies  if  for  any 
reason  the  merchandise  is  not  ac- 
cording to  the  catalogue  ■  descrip- 
tion, in  which  case,  of  course,  the 


house  stands  back  of  it  without 
question. 

All  foreign  shipments  either  by 
freight  or  parcel  post  are  properly 
packed.  Then  they  are  insured, 
the  cost  of  the  insurance  beii^ 
added  to  the  price  of  the  merchan- 
dise. This  gives  the  house  ample 
protection  and  enables  it  to  guar- 
antee its  goods  safely. 

This  guarantee  business  is 
where  American  exporters  in  gen- 
eral will  have  to  brush  up  if  they 
are  going  to  rise  to  their  after- 
the-war  opportunities. 

An  interesting  example  of  this 
is  afforded  in  a  $3,000  order  for 
plate  glass  which  Wards  received 
the  other  day  from  Amsterdam, 
The  glass  was  to  be  sent  to  Java. 
The  buyers  previously  had  bought 
their  glass  in  Belgium  and  had  it 
shipped  under  a  guarantee  against 
breakage.  The  same  guarantee 
was  wanted  in  this  case.  Wards' 
export  department  took  the  order 
to  the  big  plate  glass  company 
which  takes  care  of  such  matters 
for  the  mail-order  firm,  and  was 
informed  that  under  no  circimi- 
stances  would  it  guarantee  the 
safe  arrival  of  plate  glass  sent 
such  a  long  distance  overseas. 
The  glass  company  said  it  would 
regard  itself  as  lacking  sadly  in 
judgment  should  it  do  such  a  per- 
fectly impossible  thing. 

Mr.  Howell  insisted. 

"We  must  look  at  things  from 
the  customer's  standpoint,"  he 
told  the  glass  manufacturer. 
"The  Belgians  had  less  than  S 
per  cent  breakage  in  glass  they 
shipped  simply  because  they  knew 
how  to  pack  and  took  the  time  to 
do  it  correctly.  I  will  send  over 
a  couple  of  packers  who  will  'show 
you  how  to  pack  this  glass  so  we 
can  guarantee  it  against  breakage." 

The  order  was  accepted  on  this 
basis  and  was  packed  and  shipped. 

FIRST  AND  LAST,  PACKING  IS  ALL- 
IMPORTANT 

Thus  there  was  begun  a  foreign 
business  in  plate  glass  that  may 
grow  to  huge  proportions.  The 
start  would  not  have  been  made 
and  a  potentially  profitable  mar- 
ket would  have  been .  lost  if  the 
glass  company  hadjc^ot  been-fur- 
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Odd,  isn't  it,  that  the  most  influential  news- 
paper in  Republican  Philadelphia  should  be 
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nished  the  help  to  pack  the  prod- 
uct properly. 

The  average  American  exporter 
is  so  busy  considering  the  more 
showy  aspects  of  foreign  trade 
that  he  sometimes  overlooks  the 
lowly  but  essential  process  of 
packing.  He  has  got  to  pack  his 
goods  correctly  i£  he  is  going  to 
be  able  to  stand  behind  them  with 
a  guarantee.  If  he  does  not  guar- 
antee them  he  cannot  sell  them  in 
competition  with  others.  Did  you 
ever  unpack  a  shipment  of  Jap- 
anese china?  Not  much  breakage, 
was  there?  The  Japs  not  only 
know  how  to  pack  but  they  take 
the  necessary  time. 

"If  we  can  keep  right  in  these 
essentials,"  said  Mr.  Howell,  "we 
are  going  a  long  way  toward  the 
ultimate  goal  we  have  set.  And 
what  applies  to  our  particidar 
problem  in  these  instances  will  ap- 
ply to  others.  But  neither  Mont- 
gomery Ward  &  Company  nor 
any  other  house  selling  abroad 
can  rise  to  the  tremendous  oppor- 
tunity aiforded  by  after-the-war 
conditions  if  they  must  depend  al- 
together on  their  own  efforts. 

"There  is  absolutely  no  limit  to 
what  we  can  do  in  a  foreign  way 
.if  the  Grovernment  will  co-operate 
in  such  matters  as  simplification 
of  our  customs  requirements, 
broadening  the  scope  of  parcel 
post  and  supplying  the  ships.  The 
extent  of  our  foreign  trade — and 
when  I  say  'our'  I  mean  every- 
-  body  in  America  sending  goods 
abroad — will  depend  on  where  our 
steamers  run.  Mr.  Hurley  s^s 
the  new  American  merchant  ma- 
rine, will  make  possible  direct 
American  steamers  to  ports  here- 
tofore reached  only  by  transship- 
ment. If  it  comes  out  this  way 
we  can  get  into  new  markets  and 
can  get  more  favorable  freight 
rates. 

"Direct  steamers  will  enable  us 
to  invade  commercially  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  which  is  now 
literally  crying  out  for  American 
goods.  The.  English,  with  Ger- 
many at  least  temporarily  out  of 
it,  have  the  lead  in  this  rich  mar- 
ket. But  England  will  cordially 
welcome  decent  competition  in 
West  Africa,  so  as  to  give  the  na- 


tives there  a  square  deal  in  the 
matter  of  goods  and  prices.  There 
is  a  tremendous  demand  for  our 
goods  in  the  Belgian  Congo.  Di- 
rect routes  and  parcel  post  for 
rush  and  trial  orders,  repair  parts, 
and  the  like  will  enable  us  to  go 
to  this  market.  Even  if  there  is 
only  an  occasional  American 
steamer  to  West  Africa,  the  Brit- 
ish ships  then  will  meet  the  lower 
rates,  and  shipping  conditions  will 
take  on  a  great  turn  for  the  better. 

"The  export  trade  of  America 
is  going  to  follow  the  freight  rate. 
You  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  our 
business  going  to  follow  the  flag 
into  all  the  seven  seas.  It  will 
follow  the  flag  all  right  but  the 
freight  rate  has  to  come  first. 

LACK  OF  PAECEL-POST  FAaUTIES  A 
BIG  HANDICAP 

"Another  thing  we  and  other 
American  exporters  need  is  a 
foreign  parcel  post  arrangement 
like  the  British  system  that  will 
enable  us  to  reach  all  countries. 
We  can  now  reach  less  than  half 
the  countries  England  can  reach. 
England  can  ship  by  parcel  post 
to  all  our  colonies.  \Ve  can  ship 
to  only  a  part  of  hers." 

The  point  here  brought  out  by 
Mr.  Howell  has  proved  to  be  quite 
a  stumbling  block  in  the  foreign 
development  of  the  mail-order 
houses.  It  adds  to  delays  in  ship- 
ment and  increases  the  cost  of 
transit.  If  an  American  shipper 
has,  for  example,  a  large  number 
of  parcel-post  packages  for  the 
Far  East  a  favorite  method  of 
handling  them  now  is  to  send 
them  by  freight  or  post  to  some 
agent  in  Hongkong  and  have  him 
put  them  in  the  British  mails.  If 
there  are  a  quantity  of  parcels  to 
be  sent  anywhere  in  Africa,  the 
best  method  under  present  condi- 
tions is  to  freight  them  to  Liver- 
pool and  have  them  placed  in  the 
British  parcel  post  This  involves 
an  extra  cost  of  25  cents  a  pack- 
age, plus  the  British  postage, 
which  must  be  paid  by  the  buyer. 
Similar  methods  must  be  followed 
in  reaching  India,  the  Straits  Set- 
tlements, Spain,  Russia,  Persia, 
Siam,  and  many  other  potential 
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It  is  time  for  America  to  take 
a  broader  view  of  parcel  post. 
When,  it  was  first  projected  in 
this  country  there  at  once  rose 
a  dismal  chorus  of  protest  to  the 
effect  that  parcel  post  meant  the 
death  of  the  small-town  retail 
stores.  Retailers  declared  that  the 
Government  was  delivering  over 
their  trade  to  the  mail-order 
houses.  Every  advance  that  par- 
cel post  has  made  since  then  has 
been  accomplished  over  the  pro- 
tests and  bitter  opposition  of  man- 
ufacturing and  jobbing  interests 
who  fancied  they  were  doing  the 
retailers .  a  service..  There  is 
much  to  be  said  for  and  against 
the  unlimited  extension  of  parcel 
post  in  the  United  States.  But  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  parcel  post 
as  applied  to  America's  foreign 
trade  is  woefully  inadequate. 

England,  France  and  Germany 
absolutely  established  their  for- 
eign commerce— save  it  its  start — 
through  very  liberal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  parcel-post  principle. 
Germany  raised  its  parcel-post 
limit  to  100  pounds.  Perhaps  such 
an  extension  would  not  be  prac- 
ticable for.  the 'United  States.  Just 
the  same  this  gave  Germany  a  dis- 
tributing system  that  enabled  it  to 
go  forward  on  the  map  as.  a 
world  commercial  power. 

AMERICA  IN  NEEQ  OF  A  BROADER 
POLICY 

The  extension  of  foreign  parcel 
post  both  as  to  the  number  of 
countries  reached  and  the  weight 
of "  packages,  would  benefit  all 
shippers,  both  wholesale  and  re- 
tail. Talk  to  firms  like  Ward 
and  you  get  quick  indorsement  of 
the  extension  principle.  They  are 
considering  it  from  their  own  re- 
tail standpoint.  It  also  can  mean 
much  tQ  firms  selling  goods  at 
wholesale.  A  merchant  in  Ecua- 
dor or  Australia  may  want  to  try 
out  a  certain  line  of  goods  sold  by 
an  American  manufacturer  or 
jobber.  He  can  get  quick  ship- 
ment of  a  reasonable  number  of 
pounds  by  parcel  post,  and  can 
find  out  what  the  goods  are  with- 
out pHigating  himself  for  a  large 
shipmejit..  The  same  facilities 
shoflld  ■  be  "ti'rovid^d  to  all  coun- 


tries. After  all  there  is  nothing 
so  convincing  as  seeing  the  actu^ 
goods  one  wants  to  buy,  no  matter 
how  effective  a  catalogue  may  be. 
If  the  goods  are  as  represented, 
he  buys  more  and  in  larger  quan- 
tities. Universal  international  par- 
cel post  would  be  of  unbounded 
benefit  to  American  shippers  be- 
cause then  they  could  get  their  ad- 
vertising and  missionary  work  in 
foreign  countries  down  to  a  scien- 
tifically correct  basis. 

The  more  progressive  firms 
looking  ahead  to  a  great  extension 
of  foreign  trade  ^so  are  begin- 
ning to  see  right  now  the  wisdom 
of  President  Wilson's  desire  to 
do  away  with  unnecessary  eco- 
nomic barriers.  If  America  will 
take  a  broad  stand  in  this,  one  of 
the  great  obstacles  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  international  trade 
will  be  removed. 

"Yes,  you  are  ■  absolutely  right 
about  that,"_  said  Mr.  Howell, 
when  this  point  was  mentioned  to 
him.  "There  are  many  such  bar- 
riers based  on  the  old-time  prin- 
ciple that  it  was  patriotic  and 
good  business  to  keep  other  peo- 
ple's products  out  of  this  country. 
Let  me  give  you  one  little  in- 
stance : 

"For  many  years  the  great  neea 
for  a  parcel  post  between  Cuba 
and  the  United  States  has  been 
recognized  by  the  exporters  of 
this  country  and  by  the  foreign 
trade  agencies  of  our  Government. 
The  formalities  of  the  Cuban  cus- 
toms are  especially  heavy  as  re- 
gards importations  of  small  ship- 
ments by  freight  or  express,  while 
importations  from  Europe  by  par- 
cel post  are  proniptly  cleared  with 
minimum  expense.  By  reason  of 
the  lower  duty  levied  by  Cuba  on 
many  lines  of  merchandise  from 
the  United  States,  the  greater  part 
of  the  immense  amount  of  goods 
brought  into  Cuba  from  Eiu-ope 
by  parcel  post  would  be  purchased 
here  if  we  also  could  forward  in 
the  same  manner.  We  have  the 
advantage  of  short  distance,  lower 
duty  and  frequent  intercourse  be- 
tween our  peoples.  Cuba  wants 
our  goods,  and  we  want  to  sell 
them.  The  matter  has,  been  re- 
peatedly discussed  l^r  the  two  gov- 
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THE  WILL  TO  SERVE 

A  plant  may  have  men,  equipment  and  methods,  there  are 
many  such,  but  back  of  these  things  and  co-ordinating  their  func- 
tions, must  be  the  will  to  serve.  A  will  equipped  with  die 
"know  why"  .of  theory  and  the  "know  how"  dF  eit- 
perienee.  - 
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Are  You 
Interested  in 
Books  on 
Reconstruction? 

If  the  answer  is,  Yes,  you  will 
find  pleasure,  and,  we  modestly 
predict,  profit  as  well,  in  read- 
ing what  Bruno  Lasker  has  to 
say  in  his  review,  "More  Eng- 
lish Books  on  Reconstruction/' 
in  our  November  30  issue — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  our  Holi- 
day Book  Number. 

Other  articles  of  interest  in  this 
issue:  .  - 

The   England   They've  Been 

Fighting  For ;  The  New 
League  of  Free  Nations  Asso- 
ciation; A  House  on  the  Rue 
St.  Antoine;  Selective  Service, 
Aid  for  Reconstruction;  Amer- 
ica Overseas.  All  by  regular 
Survey  writers. 

Copies  mailed  to  readers  of 
Printers'  Ink,  free  gratis — for 
nothing,  so  to  speak,  as  long  as 
they  last. 

THE  SURVEY 

The  National  Social  Service  ' 
Weekly 

112  East  19th  St. 
New  York  City 

Mimb4r  Audit  Bureau  if  Circulatims. 


ernments  and  there  has  been  prac- 
tical, unanimity  as  to  the  benefi- 
cial results  to  both  countries  that 
would  follow  immediately  upon 
the  inauguration  of  such  a,  service 
as  Cuba  has  with  other  countries 
— and  as  we  have  with  other  coun- 
tries, too.  They  want  it.  We 
want  it.   Why  do  we  not  have  it? 

"There  is  just  one  hitch.  The 
Cubans  say,  with  perfect  justice, 
that  since  a  parcel  post  would  be 
of  tremendous  benefit  to  American 
rrianufacturers  and  exporters  of 
nearly  all  lines,  by  giving  them  a 
quick,  cheap  method  to  reach  the 
Cuban  market,  it  should  also  give 
the  Cubans  an  opportunity  to  mar- 
ket here  one  of  their  principal 
products,  cigars.  Fair  enough, 
surely.  But  the  proposed  and 
usual  weight  hmit  for  a  single 
parcel  in  the  international  parcel 
post  is  eleven  pounds,  and  the 
United  States  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  an  innocent  appearing 
little  regulation  to  the  effect  that 
no  sm^ler  quantity  than  1,000 
cigars  may  be  imported  into  this 
country  and  cleared"  through  the 
customs  in  one  package. 

The  Cubans  very  properly  point 
out  that  this  regulation  would  de- 
prive them  of  using  the  parcel  post 
to  ship  their  leading  manufactured 
product  to  us  because  1,000  cigars, 
packed,  weigh  over  thirty  pounds. 
They,  therefore,  refuse  to  sane-  ■ 
tion  the  Parcel-Post  Convention 
until  the  treasury  regulation  re- 
ferred to  shall  be  abolished. 

"Our  Minister  to  Cuba  brought 
this  up  during  President  Taft's  ad' 
ministration.  Secretary  Mac- 
Veagh  and  Postmaster  General 
Hitchcock  joined  in  a  recommen- 
dation to  Congress  that  the  ob- 
structive regulation  be  repealed  in 
the  interest  of  the  nation's  export 
trade.  The  matter  went  to  the 
ways  and  means  committee,  I  be- 
lieve, where  it  still  rests,  although 
repeated  efforts  have  been  made 
to  have  it  favorably  acted  upon. 

'1  have  seen  and  heard  mai^ 
unfavorable  comments  from  Cu- 
bans and  Americans  concerning 
this  action;  They  cannot  see  how 
or  why  we  allow  obstructive  legis- 
lation that  was  undoubtedly  en- 
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acted  originally  to  benefit  the  to- 
bacco interests  of  this  country.  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  our  developing 
the  Cuban  market  for  all,  our 
wares.  Obviously  the  thing  to  do 
is  to  abohsh  this  treasury  regula- 
tion, make  the  parcel-post  limit 
twenty  pounds,  the  same  as  with 
Ecuador,  Panama  and  Mexico. 
Then  the  Cubans,  being  privi- 
leged to  ship  by  parcel  post  any 
number  of  cigars,  would  be  more 
inclined  to  buy-  United  States 
products,  which  we  could  ship  to 
them  quickly  and  economically. 

"This  is  only  one  of  a  number 
of  these  barriers  that  should  be 
removed  as  quickly  as  possible. 

"The  question  is,  do  we  or  do 
we  not  want  foreign  trade?  If 
we  do  want  itj  then  we  must  have 
more  tiian  resources,  more  than 
money,  more  than  goods.  We 
must  have  conditions  that  will  en- 
able us.  to  get  these  goods  to  our 
foreign  customers  on  an  absolute- 
ly competitive  basis,  as  to  cost, 
convenience  and  speed." 

Seek  to  Lessen  Stringency  of 
P.  O.  Ruling 

A  ruling  of  the  Postmaster  General, 
made  some  time  ago,  prohibited  the  de- 
scription of  any  article  or  device  m  the 
reading  pages  of  any  publication  which 
had  been  previously  described  in  any 
other  .  publication.  If  a  second  article 
did  appear,  it  was  to  be  classified  as 
advertising  by  the  department.  In  the 
hope  that  a  change;  might  be  made  in 
the  ruling,  a  committee  consisting  of  A. 
C.  Pearson,  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist, 
New  York,  and  Jesse  H.  Neal,  secretary 
of  ibs  Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc., 
went  to  Washington  a  few  days  ago 
and  had  an  interview  with  Post  Office 
officials.  The  committee  pointed  out 
that  the  position  taken  by  the  depart- 
ment is  unjust.  The  business  and  pro- 
fessional publications  deal  exclusively 
with  the"  special  fields  for  which  they 
are  published.  The  description  of  a  new 
invention  may  be  of  interest  to  half  a 
dozen  different  trades  or  industries.  To 
rule  that  only  one  'of  the  papers  can 

Sesent  the  facts  about  it,  the  commit- 
5  argued,  is  manifestly  absurd. 
It  was  made  evident  during  the  inter- 
view that  the  Post  Office  officials  are 
trying  to  draw  the  line  between  real 
news  matter  and  free  puffs  published 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  adver- 
tiBing  ■  Qt  to  please  advertisers.  The 
committee  was  informed  that  in  case* 
where  the  publishers  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  interpretation  of  postal  rules 
riiade  by  local  postmasters,  they  could 
appeal  to  the  Postmaster  General,  who 
watM  examine  into  the  facts  and  decide 
accordingly. 


A  successful  Journal,  in  the 
hands  of  its  original  publishers, 
with  an  honorable  and  unin- 
terrupted career  of  nearly  For- 
ty-four Years,  is  a  Guarantee 
to  New  Advertisers  of  the  ful- 
fillment of  its  promises. 
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Shoe  Business  Permanently 
Strengthened  by  War's 
Restrictions 

Manufacturers  Likely  to  Enforce  Some  of  the   Government's  Trade 
Reforms,  Imposed  as  a  War  Measure. 

By  Leonard  Etherington 


RESTRICTIONS  upon  the 
manufacture  of  shoes  have 
been  removed  by  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board,  as  already  noted  in 
Printers'  Ink.  It  will  be  inter- 
esting:, however,  to  note  how  this 
huge  industry  is  going  to  shape 
its_  programme  for  the  future. 
Will  the  restrictions  that  had 
been  accepted  as  a  necessary  war 
measure  be  voluntarily  enforced 
by  the  trade  itself?  What  bene- 
fits, if  any,  are  apt  to  come  as 
a  result  of  the  "reforms"  wrought 
upon  the  industry's  peculiar  cus- 
toms?  Answers  to  questions  like 
these  may  well  serve  as  guides 
to  manufacturers  in  other  lines, 
who  have  had  restrictions  laid  up- 
on them — and  removed — ^by  the 
War  Industries  Board. 

In  organizing  our  system  of 
Government  control,  no  thought 
of  how  to  carry  on  during  the 
interregnum,  such  as  now  exists, 
and  until  the  resumption  of  nor- 
mal trading,  seems  to  have  been 
worked  out,  except  in  a  few  cases, 
such  as  the  railroads. 

■These  questions  ar'e  probably 
worrying  men  in  most  fields.  They 
certainly  are  matters  of  grave 
concern  in  the  shoe  industry. 
Shoe  manufacturers  have  adapted 
their  plants  and  methods  of 
making  and  selhng  to  accord 
with  the  restrictions  promulgated 
by  the.  War  Industries  .Board, 
"niere  seems  to  be  general  agree- 
ment that  tb  veer  suddenly  back 
to  pre-war  conditions  would 
create  chaotic  coijditions  in  the 
trade. 

In  order  to  prevent  a  period 
of  almost  industrial  anarchy  (as 
one  of  the  well  known  shoe- 
trade  papers  calls  it),,  manufac- 
turers, tanners,  wholesalers  and 
retailers,  through  their  associa- 
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tions,  are  getting  together  to 
cope  with  the  unprecedented  sit- 
uation. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  is  to 
continue  the  present  regulations 
until-  the  end  of  the  current  sea- 
son and  to  make  this  action  bind- 
ing upon  the  combined  member- 
-ship.  The  fact  that,  as  a  result 
of  the  war,  the  diiferent  branches, 
of  the  shoe  trade  are  more  com- 
pletely organized  than  ever  be- 
fore makes  it  possible  to  devise 
plans  to  transpose  the  industry 
from  a  war  to  a  peace  basis. 

BIG  SUPPLY  OF  HEAVY  HIDES  CON- 
■raACTED  FOE 

The  situation  is  certainly  com- 
plicated, and  especially  so  for  the 
tanners.  They  have  been  called 
upon  to  make  leather  in  advance 
suitable  for  cutting  /into  army 
shoes.  They  have  been  com- 
pelled to  contract  ahead  for 
heavy  hides,  and  to  some  extent 
neglect  their  civilian  trade  in  Or- 
der to  make  sure  Government 
orders  might  not  be  delayed. 
They  have  also  planned  to  sup- 
ply leather  for  tile  four  grades 
of  shoes  allowed  by  the  regula- 
tions of  the  War  Industries 
Board  for  civilian  use. 

There  will  probably  be  large 
Government  orders  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  On  the  other 
hand,  restrictions  have  been 
taken  oif  civilian  footwear.  All 
in  all,  it.  is  a  good  thing  the  Tan- 
ners' Council  is  so  well  organized 
and  in  a  position  to  handle  the 
matter  in  a  comprehensive  man- 
ner. 

Making  plans  for  a  season's 
shoe  selling,  where  arrangements 
must  be  made  at  least  six  months 
ahead,  is  not  a  simple  matter  like 
raising  the  ban  on  lightless  nights. 
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"Right  Away,  Sir'' 


"Rapid  Service"  means  all  the  name  implies 
— ^Prompt,  Efficient  handling  of  your  Electro- 
type orders — whether  you  are  located  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  or  the  Pacific  Coast. 

We  make  all  kinds  of  Advertising  Plates  and 
Trade  Cuts,  including  Stereotypes  and  Mats, 
Electros  by  the  wax  or  Dr.  Albert  Lead  Mold 
Process.  Sole  owners  U.  S.  Letters  Patent 
on  Aluminotype. 

The  Rapid  Electrotype  Company 

W.  H.  KAUFMANN,  President  and  General  Manager 
Lai^est  Makers  and  Distributors  of  Advertisii^  Plates  in  the  World 

New  York  CINCINNATI  Chicago 

REFERENCES:— Any  five  national  advertwer*  you  may  think  of.   If  you  aik  them, 
you  wil  luid  that  several  of  them  already  know  what  Rapid's  Senritoe  means.  . 


W.  C.  Horn  Bio  &  Co.  (Est  i846)541-ST7  Pearifil.,N  r.CitT  I 

Pli-aas  mdA  nuEoBk  File,  No.  ]a.l4,  16, Sa,  24,2fi  lEToggoull^  I 
lied  I,  witb  tha  uDde»Iaiidin|  tbtl  tun*  mir  ts  iMnrntA  sud  ' 
dngj  nnudtd  ulttaln  10  diji  ir  But  tMltuaij.  I  1 
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To  a 

Frenchman 

Who  has  lived  long 
enough  in  the  United 
States  to  learn  to  under- 
stand American  methods 
of  doing  business,  who 
has  learned  American 
selling  ideas,  we  offer  an 
excellent  opportunity  to 
return  to  France  as  per- 
manent representative  of 
an  American  manufac- 
turer. 

To  fill  this  position  the 
applicant  must  have  ma- 
ture, sound  judgment, 
and  ability  to  organize, 
instruct  and  build  up  a 
comprehensive  selling 
organization. 

In  answering  this  adver- 
tisement, give  your  past 
business  experience  in 
full,  with  complete  ref- 
erences as  to  ability  and 
i li tegri ty ,  and  send  a 
photograph,  full  length 
preferably. 

"A.  B.,"  Box  239 
Printers'  Ink 


When  the  War  Industries  Board 
ordered  the  shoe  industry  to  reg- 
ulate manufacture  and  get  oa 
a  war  basis,  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  put  the  new  regulations 
into  effect  immediately.  In  fact, 
shoes  made  according  to  the  Gov- 
ernment regulations,  which  went 
into  e^fect  in  October,  will  not 
be  on  sale  in  retail  stores  until 
next  spring.  To-day  hide  men, 
tanners,  manufacturers  ,  and 
wholesalers  have  their  plans  all 
made  for  shoes  to  be  made  and 
sold  in  the  four  grades  and  prices 
ordered  by  the  War  Industries 
Board. 

Tanners  have  been  making  up 
stocks  to  conform  to  these,  regu- 
lations, salesmen  have  taken  or- 
ders from  retailers  on  this  basis 
and  manufacturers  have  their 
lasts  and  patterns  all  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Government  plan. 
To  change  them  over  night  would 
be  impossible  and  would  result 
in  chaos.  To  allow  manufacturers 
to  make  any  kind  of  shoes  now 
would  work  hardship  on  a  great 
many.  Some  few  manufacturers 
might  be  able  to  get  out  a  few 
novelties  and  offer  them  to  re- 
tailers, while  , others  could  not 
change  their  plans  quickly  and 
would  be  handicapped.  Those  who 
have  adopted  the  Government 
rulings  most  heartily  and  there- 
■fore  been  most  patriotic,  would 
be  the  ones  to  suffer. 

STRONG    TRABE  ORGANIZATIONS 

There  has  been  no  industry 
that  has  fitted  itself  in  with  war- 
time requirements  more  than  the 
shoe  trade.  Every  branch  of  the 
industry  was  well  represented  by 
strong  trade  organizations.  As 
soon  as  the  Government  expressed 
a  wish  that  shoes,  should  be  reg- 
ulated, the  various  organizations 
got  together  and  made  su^stions 
for  _  regulating  themselves  ac- 
cording to  war  needs.  Practically 
every  regulation  adopted  has 
been  made  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  trade  itself.  In  some  instances 
the  trade  has  gone  even  further 
than  the  War  Industries  Board 
thought  necessary  or  desirable. 
These  changes  took  time  to  go 
into  eSecS  and  it  will  require 
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y  givtn  their  ^  !  ■  to  maim- 
jrers,  ta^y  Uuuk  they  can 
d  them,  as  in  past  years,  an4 

later  «ither  cheaper  or  new 
s  gotten  up  in  a  hurry  by 
!W  tnariufaciurcrs.  It  might 
^cll  for  any  retailer  who  has 

ideas  in  his  mind  to  think 
c  before  so  doing.  Just  be- 
e  the  war  is  over  the  leather 
tage    is    not    relieved..  In 

the  demands  of  Europe  may 
e  It  worse.  Many  mannfac- 
rs  will  still  be  kept  busy  for 
ths  on  Government  orders, 
so  will  be  able  to  take  care  of 
ian  trade  only  as  a  secondary 
ideration.  It  wU!  still  con- 
s  to  be  a  seller's  market.  For 
ny  manufacturer  has  his  or- 

cancelled,  he  won't  do  one 
>f  worrying.   Europe  is  shoe- 

and  clamoring:  for  footwear 
any  kind  at  any  price.  He 

get  just  as  good  prices,  or 
be  better,  by  selHng  them 
exporters  for  tnuisaussion 
tad. 

DWt  wliat  are  the  goad  things, 
tny.  Chat  have  come  out  of 
war  emergency  regulations, 
'Jti  the  trade  in  gerieral  may 
:  to  retain?  If  you  ask  the 
age  man  in  tlie  shoe  indus- 
that  question  he*Il  laugh  at 

It  resembles  a  man  who  has 
I  told  to  commit  suicide  by 
powers  that  be,  and  is  given 
choice  of  hanging,  electrocu- 
,  shooting  or  hari-kari.  Add- 
;o  thai,  he  is  told  to  dig  his 
grave,  prepare  his  own  obse- 
S  and  arrange  the  rites.  "Then, 
n  he  has  faithfully  carried 
orders,  a  reprieve  suddenly 
tars,  he  can't  be  expected  to 
much  good  in  the  situation 
ar  as  be  is  concerned.  That's 

tiie  shoe  trade  tn  general 
s  on  the  war  regulations, 
jt  has  any  good  come  of  it? 
it  that  question  to  mony,  in- 
iriEj  A.  H,  Lock  wood,  editor 


IfaeAUanta  Journa 

Atlantay  Ga. 

The  Winter  session  oi  Thi 
Journal's  G»-operative  IGtdiei 
opened  November  26th* 

Addresses  were  made  by 
Amoid»  Dean  of  Simmons  College 
Bosfcon;  Mis.  Wilson,  Rreaid^ 
City  Federation  of  Woman' 
Clubs:  Miss  Bozeman  of  Th 
Georgia  State  College  of  Agricul 
ture;  Mrs.  Inman,  Chairmai 
Georgia  Council  of  Defense;  Mn 
Elsas,  Chairman  National  Leai^ 
for  Women's  Service  and  Mrs 
Black,  director  of  the  acboc 
garden  army  for  Georgia. 

A  full  account  of  the  opening 
wilt  1»  sent  on  requeat. 


The  Journal 
of  tha 
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ALBERT  R  BOURGES 

CONSULTING  PHOTO  ENGRAVER 

FLATIRON  BUILDING   NEW  YORK  CITY  . 


DAY 
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tjrGHT 
ILIDOBON 


L//  Personal  andEmergervy  Service 
of  special  value  fo  o^-of-ioimusers 
of  JVewj  ydrk.  Publications. 

Office  Appliances 

The  one  Journal  which  corers  the  field  of  office 
BQuipment.  Two  hundred  twenty-fl»8  manufac- 
lurers  making  use  of  overy  IssiM,  Send  ten 
cents  for  sample  copy.  The  Eorenunent  does 
not  permit  us  to  send  it  tree. 

THE  OFFICE  APPLIANCE  COMPANY 

41?  So.  Bearborn  St.,  Gblcago 


"CLIMAX" 

SQUAR£-TOP 

PAPER  CUPS 

Best  and  most  economical 
Pat.  Dee.  Paper  Clip  on  the  market 
1a« 1?1o 

Keeommendeii  by  efflcieney  experts. 
Prices  F.  0.  B.  Buffalo. 
Packed  10,000  to  the  Bos. 

lO.OOO   I5c  per  l.OOB 

50,000   lOc  par  1,000 

lUO.OOO   8c  per  1,000 

500. 000   Tc  per  1,000 

1,000,000  B14c  per  1,000 

Oidsr  IHiect  ttm 

BufFalo  Automatic  Mfg.  Co. 

457  WMWoston  Street,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


PRINTERS 
that  are  RELIABLE 


Foreign  Language 
Work  Qur  Specialty 

True  and  Accurate  TTaitslatum 


National  Piinliiig  &  PdWidk  Co. 

Z100  Blue  Island  Avenue.  Chicago,  III. 


has  come  out  of  it.  Not  good 
because  of  the  restrictions  per  se, 
but  incidentally.  As  a  result  of 
the  orders  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  the  various  branches  of 
the  trade  had  to  get  together 
through  their  national  organiza- 
tions for  their  mutual  protection 
and  to  formulate  plans  to  regulate 
the  industry  for  their  own  safe- 
ty and  in  accord  with  the  orders 
of  the  Board  and  necessities  of 
the  situation.  Then  came  price 
fixing  and  other  matters  for  con- 
sideration. 

"All  these  things  brought  the 
hide  men,  tanners,  manufacturers, 
wholesalers  and  retailers  into 
closer  relationship  than  they  had 
ever  enjoyed  before.  Also  many 
concerns  and  individuals  who 
would, never  join  or  subscribe  to 
their  trade  organizations,  found 
out  how  necessary  and  useful 
they  were. 

"In  pre-war  '  times  manufac- 
turers had  always  thought  the 
tanners  were  trying  to  get  the 
best  of  them.  Retailers  had 
looked  on  manufacturers  as  their 
natural  enemies,  and  vice  versa. 
This  getting  together  for  mutual 
safety  proved  to  each  that  the 
others  hadn't  horns  and  tails,  and 
were  pretty  decent  citizens  after 
all. 

manufacturers'  cost  accounting 
standardized 

"Then,  wheh  prices  were  con- 
sidered, the  manufacturers  had 
to  open  their  books  and  explain 
their  accounting  and  cost  systems. 
Many  a  manufacturer  has  revised 
his  cost  accounting  system  as  a 
result  of  those  conferences  with 
his  competitors  in  the  past  two 
years.  Many  others  have  found 
that  whereas  they  were  doing 
certain  operations  well,  in  other 
methods  of  manufacture  they 
were  hopelessly  behind  their  com- 
petitors. As,  a  result  the  whole 
industry  has  been  benefited.  Cost 
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No  Better  Motor  Truck 
Market 

can  he  found  than  that  offered  by  BUILDING  SUP- 
PLY DEALERS,  who  sell  to  contractors  and  builders 
every  kind  of  material  used  in  the  construction  of  all 
types  of  buildings. 

We  have  some  data  gathered  from  our  readers  taken 
at  random,  showing  that  ninety-six  per  cent  use  motor 
trucks.  Also — it  is  very  common  for  individual  dealers 
to  use  anywhere  from  wx  to  fifty  trucks. 
We  have  a  brief  which  we  will  gladly  send  to  any 
manufacturer  of  trucks  or  truck  tires — or  to  advertising 
agencies- 
Will  you  send  for  this? 

BUILDING  SUPPLY  NEWS 
612  Federal  Street   -   -  CHICAGO 

The  Onlv  Exclusive  Building  Material  Dealer 
Publication  in-  America — Officially  Endorsed 
by  the  National  and  State  Associations 


A  Real  Business  Man 
Seeks  New  Connection 

Can  you  use  a  man  with  an  unusual  record  as 
result-getter  for  some  of  the  leading  firms  in 
America?  Thoroughly  experienced  in  all 
forms  of  advertising  and  selling,  handling  pub- 
licity work  and  correspondence  j  also  as  maur 
ager  of  sales  and  salesmen,  credits,  collections, 
or  any  executive  position.  Available  immediate- 
ly. Top-notch  references.  Address  "R.  B.  S." 
2461  Pierson  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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GEORGE  FRANK  LORD,  Director  of  Adver- 
tising, Du  Pont  American  Industries,  said  in  his 
speech  to  The  Pilgrim  Publicity  Association  of 

NEW  ENGLAND 

a  good  place  to  demonstrate  ! 


"We  are  at  the  beginning  of  a 
greater  advertising  epoch  which  will 
be  notable  in  an  increase  in  tlie  num- 
ber and  kind  of  advertisers. 

"First  are  the  many  concerns  whose 
capital,  facilities  and  organizations  have 
been  largely  increased  by  the  w,  and 
yirha  vil}  now  enter  new  lines  of  manu- 
facture to  employ  t&e  capital,  facili- 
ties and  organization  that  remains  in 
excess  of  pre-war  requirements. 

"Let  us  advertise  as  liberally  as  pos- 
sible during  tbe  year  1919  in  order  to 
Stimulate  business  and  inspire  confi- 
dence. The  basis  of  prosperity  is  sat- 
isfactory ,  employment — giving  every- 
body the  opportunity  to-  serve. 

"He  who  is  serving  in  a  line  whose 
materia!  reward  keeps  him  well-fed, 
well-housed  and  otherwise  in  comforta- 
ble circumstances,  never  mistakes  license 
for  libera  nor  anarcby  for  democracy. 

"To  provide  employment  for  all  the 
released  war-workera  at  wages  consist' 


ent  with  living'  conditions,  we  must  buy 
all  we  can  use,  and  stimulate  buying 
to  our  utmost  ability. 

"What  better  use  can  be  made  of 
war-profits  than  to  keep  all  plants  filled 
with  well-paid  workers?  Of  what  use 
is  unused  money,  or  unused  facilities, 
or  unused  labor?  All  are  worse  tkan 
useless,  because  lack  of  use  spells  di- 
minution, decay  and  degeneracy,  and 
all  unused  wealth  or  energy  is  carried 
at  the  expense  of'  all  that  is  used. 

"This  proposed  advertising  should  in- 
vite the  public  to  participate  in  tbe 
worthy  raiise  of  maintaining  prosperity. 
It  should  make  clear  that  the  advertiser 
is  doing  his  utmost  to  create  profitable 
employment  for  all.  It  should  point 
out  the  wonderful  future  just  ahead  for 
America,  and  the  importance  of  using 
all  our  energy,  facilities  and  capital  to 
maintain  the  productivity  of  American 
tnanufacture,  on  which  the  reconstruc- 
tion and  salvation  of  devastated  Europe 
depends." 


FIFTEEN  LEADERS 

in  1 5  of  the  best  cities 


MERIDEN,  CT,,  JOURNAL 

Daily  Circulation  5,120 

Population  37,265,  with  suburbs  50,000 

WATERBURY,CT.,REPUBLICAN 
Daily  Circulation   11,083  net  paid 
Population  73,144,  with  suburbs  100,000 

PORTLAND,  ME.,  EXPRESS 

Daily  Circulation  23,971 

Population  58,571,  with  suburbs  75,000 

BURLINGTON,  VT.,  FREE  PRESS 
A.  B.  C.  Daily  Circulation  10,268  net 
Population  23,000,  wit^  suburbs  40,000 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

Daily  Circulation  25,000 

Population  75,063,  with  suburbs  150,000 

FITCHBURG,  MASS,  SENTINEL 

Daily  Circulation  6,027 

Population  39,656,  with  suburbs  150,000 

LYNN,  MASS.,  ITEM 

Dafly  Circulation  13,227 

Population  89,336,  with  suburbs  100,000 

LOWELL,  MASS.  courieb-citimin 
Daily  Circulation  18,145  net 
Ptqnilation  114,366,  with  suburbs  150,000 


SALEM,  MASS.,  NEWS 
Daily  Circulation  18,949  net  paid 
Population  43,697,  with  suburbs  150,000 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  UNION 
Daily  Circulation  36,623 
Population  100,000,  with  suburbs  250,000 
TAUNTON,  MASS.  ^aily^ 

Daily  Circulation  5,721  net  paid  A.B.C. 
Population  38,000,  with  suburbs  53,000 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  L,  TIMES 
Net  Paid,  Circulation  23,116  A.  B.  C. 
Serves  territory  of  130,000. 

BRIDGEPORT.  CT.  post^ 

Daily  Circulation  43,434  net  A.  B.  C. 
Population  150,000,  with  suburbs  220,000 

NEW  HAVEN,  CT.,  REGISTER 

Daily  Circirlation  25,389 

Population  150,000,  with  suburbs  175,000 

NEW  LONDON,  Ct.,  DAY  (Evening) 
Daily  Circulation  over  11,000 — 2c  capj 
Popul^ion  30,000,  with  suburbs  60,000 

Each  of-  the  Newspapers  here 
named  is  a  power  ia  its  home  com- 
munity. 
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accounting  is  a  real  science,  in- 
stead of  make-beHeve  in  many 
a  shoe  factory  as  an  incidental 
result  of  the  war.  Shoe  manu- 
facturing is  on  a  better  basis. 
Manufacturers  are  better  ac- 
quainted with  each  other. 

"War  conditions  have  made 
manufactlirers  realize  that  tanners 
must  have  time  to  prepare  leather 
for  their  use,  and  that  they  can- 
not postpone  ordering  until  a 
few  days  before  they  need  the 
stock.  Retailers  have  also  come 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
troubles  of  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers.  The  air  has  ,  been 
cleared. 

TANNESS'  COUNCIL  IS  STRONG 

"One  great  benefit  accruing 
from  the  war  is  the  Tanners' 
Council.  This  great  organiza- 
tion, which  has  done  such  magni- 
ficent work,  has  been  the  direct 
outgrowth  of  war  conditions, 
and  because  of  its  usefulness  will 
continue  permanently.  Owing  to 
war  needs  its  roster  includes  prac- 
tically 100  per  cent  of  the  tan- 
ners. Many  similar  organizations 
in  other  lines  of  business  have 
been  patterned  on  it  It  has 
been  a  great  stabilizing  factor  for 
the  trade,  and  has  been  invalu- 
able to  the  War  Industries  Board 
itself.  Statistics  that  have  never 
before  been  available  are  now  to 
be  had  by  any  member  of  the 
Council.  The  numerous  branch 
offices  are  performing  daily  val- 
uable aid  in  all  kinds  of  lines  for 
the  trade. 

"I  could  go  on  telling  you  other 
things,"  continued  Mr.  Lock- 
wood,  "that  have  been  for  the 
good  of  the  trade  as  a  result  of 
the  war.  Many  trade  customs 
that  have  been  regarded  as  in- 
evitable because  of  hoary  age, 
but  which  are  really  abuses,  have 
disappeared,  and  we  hope  will 
never  be  revived.  The  practice 
of  returning  merchandise  and  of 
cancelling  orders  on  the  slight- 
est pretext  or  on  no  pretext  at 
all,  has  been  to  a  large  extent 
eliminated.  No,  indeed,  when 
one  comes  to  think  things  over, 
the  war  has  not  been  an  unmixed 
evil." 


THE  NEW  ADVERTISER 
will  discuss  what  the  old 
advertiser  knjws;  that 

PORTLAND 
MAINE 

is  one .  of  the  best  cities  in  the 
country  for  foreign  advertising, 
as  the  results  are  unusually  good 
and  that  the 

EVENING 
EXPRESS 

is  the  one  great  dominating  me- 
dium of  Portland  and  its  suburbs. 
It  is  a  high-class  evening  news- 
paper. The  only  afternoon  daily 
in  the  field  and  it  goes  into  most 
every  house— that  is,  about  nine 
out  of  every  ten. 

The  Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency 
Boston  New  York  Chicago 

BRIDGEPORT 

CONNECTICUT 

This  field,  one  of  ike  big  merchan- 
dise outlets  of  America,  is  covered 
"Like  a  Blankef  by  the 

PostandTelegram 

Connecticut's  Largest  Circulation ! 

Fully  ninety  per  cent  of  ALL 
of  Bridgeport's  newspaper-reading 

families  are  our  constituency — and 
of  the  "worth-while"  families 
pretty  close  to  ONE  HUNDRED 
PER  CENT  1 

r^ie  POST  and  TELEGRAM 

Post  Publishing  Co.,  PubUshers 
THE  JULIUS  MATHEWS  SPECIAL 
AGENCY 
Sole  Foreign  Representatives 
BOSTON  ^NEW  YORK— -CHICAGO 
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.7  ^  Of  the  thousands 
Why  Not  of  men  who  go 
Location      into  business 

Bureaus?  every  year,  many 
of'  them  have 
but  a  very  slight  chance  of  siK-. 
ceeding.  This  is  especially  true 
of  those  who  engage  in'retailing. 
A  good  percentage  of  them  are 
fore-ordained  to  failure. 

There  ar^  of  course,  a  hundred 
and  one  reasons  why  men  fail  in 
business,  and  probably  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  there  is  little  that 
can  be  done  to  prevent  it.  In 
many  instances,  though^  some 
gui(ktv:e  and  advice  at  the  out- 
set of  their  careers  would  have 
steered  them  past  the  treacherous 
rocks  that  wreck  so  many. 

Now  that  every  one  is  planning 


to  do  business  according  to  the 
great  cosmic  plan  that  the  war  has 
revealed,  isn't  .there  something 
that  can  be  done  to  give  this 
needed  counsel  to  men  when  they 
are  embarking  in  their  own  busi- 
ness? It  has  often  been  pro- 
posed that  retailers  be  licensed. 
Unless  they  showed  themselves 
guahhed  to  manage  the  business 
tiiat  they  intended  to  engage  in, 
of  course  the  license  could  not  be 
granted.  It  has  also  been  si^- 
gested  that  if  there  was  already 
a  sufficient  number  of  stores  of 
that  kind  in  the  locality,  the  li- 
cense would  be  refused. 

The  license  system,  however,  is 
too  un-American  to  be  seriously 
considered.  The  worst  objection 
to  it  is  that  no  one  is  capable  of 
telling  whether  or  not  a  man  has 
the  stu£F  in  him  to  succeed. 
Many  .person^  have  started  in 
business  without  any  apparent 
qualifications  and  literally  on  a 
shoestring  and  have  succeeded  in 
a  big  way.  If  a  licensing  system 
were  in  vogue  at  the  time,  it  is 
very  likely  that  one  would  have 
been  refused  to  F.  W.  Woolworth 
when  he  proposed  his  first  five- 
cent  store.  Many  other  ,of  our 
great  merchant  princes  would 
have  been  similarly-  barred. 

But  isn't  there  some  .other  plan 
that  would  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
license  and  be-  more  practical? 
The  location  bureau  is  the  proba- 
ble answer.  If  manufacturers  or 
associations  of  manufacturers  or 
of  credit  men  would  organize  ef- 
ficient location  bureaus,  they  could 
render  inestimable  service  to  the 
man  who  wants  to  go  in  business. 
Several  concerns  do  aim  to  give 
such  service,  but  except  in  three 
or  four  instances  it  has  not  been 
broadly  organized.  Butler  Broth- 
ers have  done  notable  work  along 
this  line. 

Getting  into  a  hopeless  location 
is  one  thing. that  dooms  many  a 
retailer  to  failure.  Selecting  lo- 
cations is  almost  an  exact  science, 
but  the  average  man  knows  so 
little  of  it  that  his  selection  of  a 
place  to  do  business  is  likely  to 
be  a  very  haphazard  matter.  He 
thinks  that  because  Grocer  Brown 
has  built  up  a  prosperous  business 
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in  that  nefehtorhood,  he  can  do 

the  same.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  may  not  be  room  for  an- 
other grocery  in  that  locality.  At 
the  same  time  some  other  neigh- 
borhood may  have  so  many  dead 
grocers  in  it  that  it  presents  a 
finest  sort  of  opportunity  for  a 
live  wire.  This  information  should 
be  "cleared"  and  given  to  the  man 
who  would  like  to  go  into  that 
business.  Too  often  locations  are 
"sold"  by  real  estate  meii  who 
have  no  other  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter than  to  rent  an  empty  building. 
Many  a  man  is  struggling  along 
trying  to  make  a  "go"  of  his  busi- 
ness, where  his  task  would  be 
much  easier  if  he  were  only  lo- 
cated more  favorably.  Any  num- 
ber of  choice  locations  for  vari- 
ous lines  of  business  have  gone 
unrecognized  for  years.  On  the 
other  hand  there  are  certain 
Jonah  locations  in  this  country 
where  one  man  after  another  has 
met  his  Waterloo. 

A  location  bureau  with  all  this 
information  on  file  would,  save 
many  a  man  from  failure.  After 
the  data  were  given  .to  the  man 
looking  for  a  location,  it  would  be 
his  own  affair  whether  or  not  he 
took  the  advice. 

The  person  applying  to  the  bu- 
reau for  a  location  could  be  given 
much  other  supplementary  infor- 
maticHi  that  would  help  him  in  his 
new  business.  It  may  be  found, 
for  instance,  that  he  holds  a  lot 
of  theories  that  he  intends  to  use 
in  managing  his  store.  These 
notions,  which  he  may  have 
thought  original  with  him,  may 
have  been  tried  out  a  thousand 
times  and  always  found  to  be 
impracticable.  Getting  these  un- 
sound ideas  out  of  his  head  may 
save  him  his  capital. 

The  location  bureau  has  promis- 
ing possibilities.  It  is  one  of  the 
many  ideas  that  should  be  tried 
out  during  the  reconstruction 
'period. 

If  you  get  talk- 
Pai  Those    ing  intimately  to 
Ideas  To     almost   any  big 

Work-  °J  ^ff^'"' 

and  he  happens  fo 

be  in  a  confidential  mood,  he  will 
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unfold  to  you  some  pet  plan  that 
he  has  long  cherished,  but  which 
for  various  reasons  he  has  never 
tried  to  do  anything  with.  la 
conclusion  he  will  usually  say, 
"Some  day  when  I  get  time  or 
find  the  right  man  to  help  me 
put  it  over,  I'm  going  to  make  a 
big  thing  out  of  that  scheme." 
Perhaps  it  is  a  new  product  that 
he  has  in  mind,  maybe  an  idea  for 
an  entirely  new  kind  of  business, 
perhaps  an  untried  sales  plan. 
Anyway  it  is  an  undeveloped  pos- 
sibility that  a  practical  man'  re- 
gards as  promising. 

Now  is  the  time  for  these  men 
to  reach  down  into  the  secret  cor- 
ner of  their  desks  and  pull  out 
those  plans.  For  the  next  few 
months,  during  the  first  stages  of 
the  reconstruction  period,  things 
will  be  in  a  state  of  flux.  Condi- 
tions will  be  just  ri^t  for  the 
reception  of  new  ideas,  new 
propositions  and  new  enterprises. 
The  person  who  is  trying  to  get 
a  hearing  for  what  he  has  to  offer 
will  not  encounter  the  usual  static 
conditions  that  hold  back  new 
things. 

England  witnessed  its  great 
trade  and  industrial  development 
following  the  Napoleonic  wars. 
Many  of  the  business  methods 
now  so  successfirily  employed  in 
this  country  came  into  use  short- 
ly after  the  Civil  War.  Wars  al- 
ways stimulate  inventiveness  and 
encourage  resourcefulness.  After 
peace  these  qualities  manifest 
themselves  in  commercial  pursuits. 

So  the  business  man  who  has 
been  mulling  over  a  cherished 
plan  will  find  the  present  a  most 
propitious  time  to  give  it  a  trial. 
Not  only  will  he  be  seizing  oppor- 
tunity by  the  forelock,  but  what 
is  -just  as  important  he  will  be 
giving  employment  to  people,  and 
thus  helping  the  country  quick- 
ly absorb  demobilized  soldiers 
and  war  workers. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  ev- 
ery successful  institution  in  ex- 
istence was  once  nothing  more 
than  an  idea  in  the  brain  of  some 
man.  Having  the  courage  to  put 
it  into  action  is  what  won  him 
success.  There  is  no  profit  in 
ideas  imtil  they  are  put  to  work. 
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A  nnnA       That  is  a  most 
„/;,"?7',,    interesting  ex- 
PhUaaeipma  periment  upon 
Afefl  which  the  city  of 

Philadelphia  has  been  invited  to 
embark ;  and  one  which,  if  it  is 
carried  through,  may  prove  one 
of  the  most  significant'  advertis- 
ing developments  of  recent  years. 
The  proposal  submitted  to  the 
Mayor  and  City  Council  by  Rowe 
Stewart,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record,  and  for  the  past  two 
years  president  of  the  Poor  Rich- 
ard. Club,  would  mean  that  the 
city  would  set  up  an  advertising 
department  of  its  own,  with  an 
advertising  manager  and  a  city 
appropriation.  He  would  be  au- 
thorized to  use  funds  in  adver- 
tising to'  the  citizens  facts_  which 
th^  ought  to  know  for  their  com- 
munal welfare,  and  would  pro- 
mote movements  of  a  civic  char- 
acter which  deserve  and  need 
public  support,  but  are  not  readily 
understood  by  the  people  without 
some  little  educational  work. 
Concretely,  Mr.  Stewart  believes 
that  the  heavy  death  roll  in  Phila- 
delphia resulting  from  the  influ- 
enza epidemic  could  have  been 
reduced  if  prompt  and  vigorous 
advertising  had  been  done  to  warn 
people  how  to  avoid  the  disease, 
and  how  "to  care  for  patients  when 
first  stricken.  City  officials  fre- 
quently have  statements  to  make, 
on  a  variety  of  subjects,  which 
should  be  brought  to  the  public 
notice ;  and  by  using  display 
space  in  which  to  print  Qiese,  they 
can  reach  the  public  exactly  in 
the  form  desired,  instead  of  fil- 
tering (as  a  flews  story)  through 
a  sometimes-intelligent-sometimes- 
not  reporter  and  a  copy-desk  man, 
or  perhaps  not  seeing  the  light  at 
all. 

Mr.  Stewart's  Idea  is  open  to 
some  criticism  as  to  details,  nat- 
urally. Opponents  of  the  city  ad- 
ministration will  say  that  such  an 
advertising  fund  would  be  used  to 
bolster  up  the  party  in  power; 
that  favoritism  might  be  shown 
in  placing  the  advertising,  and 
anti-administration  organs  per- 
haps punished  by  being  left  out. 
These  are  matters,  however,  which 
would  not  be  hard  to  adjust;  pos- 


sibly an  advisory  committee  of 
representative  advertising  men  to 
co-operate  with  the  city  advertis- 
ing manager  would  suffice.  Taken 
in  the  main,  Printers'  Ink  be- 
lieves that  die  ijlan  su^sted  is 
interesting,  and  in  a  way  signifi- 
cant of  3ie  whole  trend  of  the 
times  toward  closer  relations, 
based  on  better  knowledge,  be- 
tween government  and  those 
governed.  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  found  advertising  so 
vitally  useful  as  it  has  in  the  past 
year  and  a  half,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  cities  would 
not  find  it  equally  useful  if  they 
shbuld  make  the  plunge. 


Tea  iPopularity  Increasing 

The  world  demand  for  tea  has  in- 
creased to  a  remarkahle  extent  lately 
and  tea  growers  state  that  any  possible 
production  will  fall  far  short  of  de- 
mand for  some  years  to  come.  The  re- 
duced consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors 
in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world 
is  given  as  the  chief  reason  for  higher 
importations.  The  United  States  im- 
port^ 151,000,000  pounds  in  the  fiscal 
year  1918,  according  to  a  compilation 
of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
as  compared  with  103,000,000  potindB  In 
the  twelve  months  immediatdy  preced- 
ing, and  115.000,000  in  190?— tfie  hfeh 
record  year- 
It  is  noteworthy,  also,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  now  look  to 
the  Indies  for  the  chief  portion  of  their 
tea  supply,  while  formerly  most  of  tne 
imports  came  from  China  and  Japan. 
The  increased  importations  from  BntlBli 
and  Dutch  East  Indies  is  ascribed  in 
part  to  the  difficulty  which  these  coun- 
tries have  recently  found  tn  sending 
their  teas  to  Europe,  and  the  feawbiliiy 
of  avoiding  submarines  by  sending  it 
across  the  Pacific  to  the  west  coast_  of 
the  United  States,  instead  of  sending 
it  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Netherlands 
as  formerly.  It  will  be  recalled,  also, 
that  about  all  of  the  brands  of  adver- 
tised teas  come  from  India  and  Ceylon. 


Comic  Supplements  Go  on 
TTieir  Way  Rejoicing 

While  the  restrictions  on  newspapers 
will  continue  in  force  for  some  time, 
there  will  he  no  further  curtailments 
ordered,  according  to  Thomas  E.  Don- 
nelley, Director  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Division  of  the  War  Industries  Board. 
The  Division  gave  some  attention  be- 
fore the  signing  of  the  armistice  to  the 
comic  supplements,  with  the  idea  that 
these  might  well  be  dispensed  wWi  in 
the  interests  of  paper  economy,_  if  for 
no  other  reason.  However,  tliis  mat- 
ter has  been  dropped  noW,  inasmuch  as 
there  are  to  be  no  additional  newsprint 
regulations. 
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An  International 
Publishing  Alliance 

La  Nacion,  of  Buenos  Aires,  through  its  Editor,  Dr. 
Jorge  A.  Mitre,  and  Messrs.  Doubleday,  Page  & 
G)mpany,  of  New  York,  through  their  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Herbert  S.  Houston,  announce 

La  Nacion  Edition 

-of- 

La  Revista  del  Mundo 

(Spanish  Edition  of  World's  Work) 

To  be  issued  as  a  montlily  magazine,  instead  of  a 
quarterly,  as  it  has  been  issued  for  the  past 
four  years. 

SEND  TODAY  for  full  particulars  if  you  are  in- 
terested in  the  great  field  now  open  for  trade  in 
Latin  America. 

DOUBLEDAY.  PAGE  &  CO. 
120  West  32ncl  Street 
New  York 

BostQn  Lob  Angles 

C.  A.  ChtlEtenseri  TJ.  K.  Hoafc 

OM  South  Bldg.  'Van  Nuys  Bldg. 


LA  NACION 
)23  San  Martin 
Bueiws  Aires 

CMcago 

James  A.  BItie 

S8  E!.  Wasfaturton  St. 
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The 


Little  Schoolmaster's 
Classroom 


WITH  war  over,  the  School- 
master is  awaiting  cheerfully 
for  someone  to  bob  up  with  renew- 
ed suggestion  that  an  advertising 
building  should  be  erected  in  New 
York  City,  to  house  the  Adver- 
tising Club  of  New  York,  and 
with  a  number  of  floors  devoted 
to  the  offices  of  such  advertising 
interests — agencies,  etc. — as  cared 
to  gather  under  one  roof.  Our 
readers  with  long  memories  may 
remember  that  when  this  idea  was 
agitated  in  1914  by  Joseph  H.  Ap- 
pel,  of  Wanamaker's,  New  York, 
and  others,  it  received  considera- 
ble support.  At  a  dinner  of  the 
Sphinx  Club,  for  instance,  it  re- 
ceived 133  favorable  votes  and 
only  four  opposed;  and  many  per- 
sons pledged  their  aid  in  secur- 
ing lessees  for  the  space  in  such 
a  building.  Certainly  an  idea 
which  did  not  frighten  Chicago 
a  whit  (nor  sever^  other  cities) 
should  not  be  beyond  New  Yorlc's 
attempting. 

We  hear  much,  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  profession -business- 
science  of  advertising,  about  "en- 
hancing the  dignity  of  our  calling 
in  the  eyes  of  the  general  public;" 
and  plans  are  suggested  for  doing 
so  ranging  from  the  creation  of 
full-fledged  colleges  of  advertis- 
ing in  our  big  universities',  to  an 
educational  advertising  campaign 
with  an  appropriation  of  a  mil- 
lion or  two.  Undoubtedly,  an  im- 
posing edifice  in  the  center  of 
New  York,  with  "Advertising 
Building"  over  its  front  door, 
would  have  a  certain  prestige 
value  among  non-advertising  busi- 
ness men  in  general. 

*    *  * 

In  fact,  the  prestige  value  of  a 
building — whether  of  the  semi-so- 
cial type  suggested,  or  devoted  to 
a  single  business — has  interesting 
ramifications.  Every  college  pres- 
ident '  knows  that  a  beautiful 
campus  with  an  imposing  array  of 
beautiful  buildings,  has  a  definite 
relation  to  the  size  of  the  studoit 


body.  It  would  be  worth  while 
to  know  what  effect  the  beautiful 
Pennsylvania  Station  in  New 
York  has  had  upon  the  morale  of 
the  several  hundred  thousand  em- 
ployees of  that  railroad.  The  D. 
Gruen  Sons  Company,  watch 
makers  of  Cincinnati,  have  stated 
in  their  advertising  tiiat  the  beau- 
tiful factory  in  which  their  "Veri- 
thin"  and  other  watches  are  made 
—a  factory  which  is  a  real  archi- 
tectiiral  triumph— has  had  a  po- 
tent effect  upon  the  quality  of 
work  done  by  their  highly-skilled 
workers.  To  come  even  nearer 
home:  who  can  estimate  the  use- 
fulness as  a  prestige-builder  of 
the  beautiful  new  home  of  the 
Thomas  Cusack  Company  at 
Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York? — and  especially  when"  we 
remember  the  plaints  which  used 
to  be  made  by  ^'artistic-minded" 
people  in  the  provinces,  that 
painted  bulletin  interests  didn't 
know  as  much  about  art  as  they 
should!  And  the  Schoolmaster 
remembers  that  the  Procter  & 
Collier  Company  has  promised 
that  its  new  building  in  Cincin- 
nati (not  far,  by  the  way,  from 
the  Gruen  factory  just  mentioned) 
shall  be  as  satisfactory  to  the  eye 
as  the  most  captious  art  critic 
could  desire. 

The  marvellously  beautiful 
Greek  theatres  of  the  Athenian 
Republic,  twenty-three  hundred 
years  ago,  inspired  the  greatest 
group  of  dramatists  the  world  has 
ever  seen  to  write  an  immortal 
cycle  of  plays.  With  the  adver- 
tising interests  in  this  country 
moving  into  buildings  as  beauti- 
ful, and  a  lot  better  steam-heated, 
than  the  Athenians  ever  knew, 
what  may  we  not  expect  in  the 
way  of  copy,  art,  and -general  ef- 
fidenmrl 

*  * .  * 

Those  stories  which  were  cir- 
culating before  the  close  of  the 
war  about  the  big  wages  paid  in 
shipyards  probably  made  maiqr 

HostedbyGOOgle 
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Signs  The  Movie  Houses 
Have  Found  Best 

[f  you  coald  change  your  sigm  story  to  meet  the  needs 
of  each  liay  the  way  the  mavi«  people  do,  wouldn't  It 
ba  of  some  advantage? 

Vou  can  do  it  wjth  a  Flejclume  inurchaageable  Opiex 
sign  like  the  one  in  the  pEcture. 

Each  of  the^e  letters  with  its  backgro^ind  is  a  unit.  All 
that  hi  necessary  is  to  take  out  one  set  of  letters  and 
slfp  in  another  and  you  have  clianged  the  reading  of 
your  sign.    It  only  takes  a  fnw  mioates. 

This  is  ]u.st  one  of  tlie  many  Oijlex  designs  which  sat- 
hiy  tht!  needs  of  every  kind  ol  business.  Interchange- 
able tetters  may  or  may  net  solve  your  particular  prob- 
lem, 1>tit  there  is  some  Opiex  sij^n  thafwiU.  We  can 
reprodtice  your  Jxade  name  in  Oplex  cliara;QtQ^uHUi<mt 
losing  ita  ffistlnctlve  deaigrn. 

We  would  like  yon  to  know  more  al>out  Oplex  .signs: 
Won't  you  tell  us  something  about  your  re(|^u:rcmenta 
BO  that  we  may  tell  yoti  how  they  can  be  satisfied?  A 
rough  idea  of  your  needs  will  bring  yon  a  sketch  ahow^ 

jog  how  yggr  sign  will  look.  -otMirc 

TT»  Flexhime  Sign  C*.  ^SS^IS^^JISSS^l 
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Quantity  Production 
and  the  Big  Crowd 

That  is  the  Keynote  of 
modern,  progressive,,  suc- 
cessful business. 

Insure  your  cUent  the  widest 
possible  distribution  in  the 
"Metropolis  of  the  West" 
by  employing  the 

Los  Angeles 
Evening  Herald 

Circulation  139,374 
Evening  Herald  Publishing  G>. 

Member  A.  R  C. 
126-134  So.  Bdwy.     Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


people's  mouths  water ;  but,  after 
all,  the  jolly  riveters  are  not  the 
only  people  who  are  coin  collectors 
of  pecuUar  assiduity  and  perspi- 
cacity— to  speak  the  language  of 
the  copy-writer  fresh  from  col- 
lege! Right  in  the  ranks  of  ad- 
vertising men  and  salesmen  there 
are  those  whose  names  are  entitled 
to  Abou-Ben-Adhem  position  in 
the  list  of  pre-eminent  filthy-lu- 
crists ! 

For  instance,  the  Schoolmaster 
notes  an  advertisement  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Specialty  Salesman 
Magazine  wliich  holds  out  Midas 
dreams  of  fortune  quite  suffidenf 
to  put  the  blue-overalled  disciples 
of  Noah  (the  well-known  early 
shipwright)  practically  in  the  class 
of  the  Deserving  Poor.  The  ad- 
vertisement in  question  calls  for 
specialty  salesmen  to  sell  a  sim- 
ple household  device ;  and  inspires 
them  with  the  condensed  but  fas- 
cinating biography  of  Mr.  L.,  al- 
ready rollicking  merrily  through 
life  as  a  salesman  for  aforesaid 
device.  Mr.  L.,  it  appears,  ab- 
sorbed his  matutinal  nourishment 
one  fine  day,  and  went  out  and  did 
two  hours'  work.  Next  day  he 
worked  three  hours  longer.  In 
this  five  hours  he  called  on  forty- 
five  housewives.  The  surpassing 
merit  of  the  device  is  such  that 
thirty  of  them  bought  it  Profit 
to  Mr.  L.,  $37.50. 

Passing  lightly  over  the  fact 
that  sixty-six  per  cent  of  success 
is  quite  an  average  for  the  sales- 
man of  a  household  device,  let  us 
pause  to  marvel  at  the  linguistic 
ability  of  the  man  who  can  call 
on  a  housewife,  demonstrate  a  de- 
vice, make  sales  on  two-thirds  of 
his  calls  and  get  away  again,  all 
in  an  average  time  of  six  and  one- 
half  minutes  per  housewife,  not 
allowing  any  time  for  getting 
from  one  front  door  to  the  next  I 
In  his  dark  past  the  Sdioolmaster 
has  sold  goods  as  to  house-to- 
houser,  and  he  rises  to  remark 
that  in  his  day  the  lady  who 
bought  a  $2.50  product  wanted 
much  more  than  390  seconds  of 
conversation  thrown  in  I  And  even 
the  lady  that  didn't  buy  .  usually 
took  more  than  that  amount  of 
time  to  make  up  her  mind — ^un- 


BOQKLB.. 

cataLO  O 

Many  ei.  America's  prominent  acl- 
Tertieers,  advertising  agencies  an^ 
otters  requiriog        daw  -woA  uw 

CHARLES  FRANCIS  PRESS 
«!  Eigttli  Avenue,  New  York  Cit>* 
Prinltrt  t/  "Pbintbbs'  Ihi" 
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less  she  was  of  the  variety  which 
opens  its  front  door  only  to  slam 
it  immediately  at  the  sight  of  a 
stranger.  It  is  evident,  theref  or^, 
that  the  phenomenal  Mr.  L.  must 
have  talked  all  the  time,  and  con- 
summated the  sale  by  telling  the 
sellee  to  nod  her  head  at  the 
proper  moment.  And  the  School- 
master feels  that  he  is  practically 
beyond  the  fear  or  even  likelihood 
of  contradiction,  successful  or 
otherwise,  when  he  concludes,  us- 
ing again  the  disgusting  termin- 
ology of  the  market  place:  Some 
Mexican  alliletics  I 


Goes  to  Siberia  for  Committee 

on  Public  Information 

Charles  Philip  Norton,  for  the  past 
two  years  secretary  of  the  pubhcity 
committee  of  the  Seattle  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Club,  and 
director  of  the  ijational  Seattle  public- 
ity campaign,  has  leit  for  Siberia  to  be 
assistant  to  Arthur  Bullard,  Director  of 
Propaganda  for  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Information,  with  headquarters  at 
Omsk.  Mr.  Norton  received  his  ap- 
pointment from  Edgar  Sisson,  Director 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Informa- 
tion. His  appointment  is  of  indefinite 
duratioa. 


The  Chaa.  H.  Eddy  Co.,  newspaper 
representative  with  offices  in  New  York, 
Chicago  and  Boston,  has  been  appointed 
United  States  advertising  representa- 
tive of  the  Vancottver,  B.  C.,  Daily 
World, 


CANADA'S  Advertising  Journal 


-A  MgH  Class  and  M^ly  intereBtins  monthlr 
masaillne  Vwr  ail  inteceatett  In  adTertiaing.  prog- 
ress—esDedaUy  in  the  Canadian  field.  Send 
for  ourrent  Issue,  or  {2  for  feu's  snbacrlD- 
tion  to  W.  A.  lVdIATT,  PuUMiar,  B3  YongB 
St..  Toronto^ 


INCOME  TAX 

AMOUOT  OF  YOURS 

Is  the  title  of  a  Book  prepared 
by  a  Revenue  Expert  which  will 
tell  you  all  you  wish  to  know  on, 
this  cryptic  subject  issued  upon 
enactment  of  191S  Law;  ' 

100  Pager,,  6x8  In.  Price  $1.00 

DOWNTOWH  BOOK  SHOP 

119  South  4t!i  St.,  Philadelphia 

"Books  for  Business  Men" 


DOMESTIC 

ENGINEERING 

A  weekly  publication  read  by  the  proffe^ve 

Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractors 

LivMt  in  the  field.    Member  A.  B.  C. 
OLD  COLONY  BUILDING,  CHICAGO. 
NEW  YORK  OFFICEt  ZOO  FIFTH  AVE. 


CHILE: 

Made  wealihy  by  ihe  war.  Lact  oF  equipment  has  handicapped  the  operation  of 
her  new  industries. 

There  is  immediate  need  for  agricultural  and  electrical  machinery,  irrigation  equipment, 
sugar  mill  machinery.    There  is  a  cry  for  eotrything. 

The  cities  of  Santiago,  Valparaiso,  AniofaRasta.  and  many  others  offer  excellent 
newspapers,  magazines  and  tfade  journals, 

cJ.  RoisAND  Kay  Go. 

Internaiional  Advertising  Agents,  Conway  Building,  Chicago,  III. 
18  East  41st  Street.  New  York,  U.S.A.       Associate  House  :  John  Haddon  Co. 
Bueno;  Aires,  Sydney,  Tokyo,  Cape  Town  (Est.  1814),  London. 
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Classified  Advertisements 


Classified  advertisements  in  "Printbrs"  Ink"  cost  forty-five  cents  a  line 
for  each  insertion.  No  order  accepted  for  less  than  two  dollars  and 
twenty-five   cents.     Cash   must  accompany  order.     Forms  close  Monday 

preceding:  date  of  issiie. 


HELP  WANTED 


Wanted — Returned  soldier  advertising 
sol'citor.  Permanent.  Give  full  par- 
ticulars, experience,  salary  wanted,  etc. 
Mitchell  Daily  Republican,  Morning, 
Evening  and  Sunday,  Mitchell,  S.  D. 


A  Trade  Publication— the  leader  in  its 
field — wants  an  experienced  advertising 
salesman  to  represent  it  in  eastern  ter- 
ritory. Address:  Box  949, .care  of  Print- 
ters'  Ink,  833  Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

ARTIST 

Wanted — Artist  capable  of  handling  line 
and  brush  for  rough  and  completed  draw- 
ings; must  be  able  to  put  the  human  in- 
terest into  advertising  ill tistrat ions.  Real 
.opportunity  with  fast-growing  agency  on 
national  accounts.  Box  946,  care  of 
Printers'  Ink.  .  

Alert,  clean  cut  young  man  wanted 
for  sales  promotion  and  trade  foDow-up 
work  by  leading  Dry  Goods  Selling  Or- 
ganization in  New  York.  The  man  we 
want  must  have  a  natural  entlmsiasm 
for  selling — by  mail  as  well  as  in  per- 
son. This  position  will  faring  a  good 
salary  to  start — and  offers  uncommon 
opportunity  for  advancement  in  an  in- 
stitution whose  business  runs  way  up 
in  tlie  millions.  Write,  telling  of  your 
experience  in  this  work  and  indicate 
the  salary  you  would  expect  Box  960, 
Printers'  Ink. 


A  JOB  YOU  CAN  "LIVE" 

A  man  who  has  been  looking  for  a  job 
into  which  he  can  willingly  put  every 
ounce  of  his  energy  and  interest,  can 
find  that  position  with  us.  We  need 
a  number  of  energetic,  enthusiastic  cor- 
respondents, not  over  35  years  of  age; 
men  who  can  write  real  letters  and  oc- 
casionally get  out  "on  the  other  side  of 
the  counter-"  An  understanding  of  hu- 
man nature,  ability  to  express  thoughts 
in  good,  common-sense,  business  English^ 
and  a  willingness  to  "live"  their  jobs, 
are  requirements  of  the  inen  ve  will 
select.  The  spirit  of  fellowship  and  heli)- 
fulness  which  you  will  find  in  our  "busi- 
ness family"  will  make  your  work  a 
pleasure  and  a  profit — a  job  you  can 
truly  "live."  Interview  may  be  had  with 
L.  D.  W.  at  Vanderbilt  Hotel,  New 
York  City,  Dec.  13th  and  14th. 
THE  MONITOR  STOVE  COMPANY 
(Established,  1819— 99  Years  of  Service) 
CinciHHAn,  Ohio 
"a  good  company  to  work  fox" 


WANTED — Young  man  understanding 
printing  and  engraving  processes,  and  aMe 
to  write  forceful  English.  One  with  adver- 
tising agency  experience  preferred.  State 
experience  and  salary  expected.  Standish 
Advertising  Agency,  Providence,  R.  I, 

Assistant  to  advertising  and  promotion 
manager.  Paint  &  Varnish  Mfg.  Co. 
selling  through  dealers  and  industries; 
Follow-up  letters,  bulletins,  circulars. 
Experience  as  assistant  advertising  man- 
ager preferred.  Must  be  capable  of 
handling  details  of  campaigns,  dealer 
helps,  etc.  Single,  under  30.  Good 
opportunity.  Middle  West.  Sell  your- 
self by  letter.  State  salary.  Box  942, 
care  of  Printers'  Ink. 


Copyman 

With  unusual  ability  and  cap- 
able of  directing  and  editing, 
needed  in  well-established  New 
York  advertising  agency.  Real 
opportunity  for  right  man. 
State  experience,  education,  age. 
Replies  confidential.  J.  B.,  Box 
944,  Printers'  Ink. 


ASSISTANT 
ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

The  advertising  manager  of 
automobile  trade  publica- 
tions, Philadelphia,  is  in 
.search  of  a  capable  young 
man  as  assistant.  Must  be 
able  to  prepare  mailing  cam- 
paigns and  write  letters  that 
bring  business.  Give  full 
details  of  experience,  refer- 
ence and  minimum  salary  to 
start.  Address  box  957, 
Printers'  Ink. 
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Editor  Wanted — A  Chicago  trade  pub- 
lication requires  the  service  of  an  editor, 
a  man  with  a  semi-technical  understand- 
ing, of  broad  vision,  one  who  can  outline 
a  policy.  An  active,  thinking,  sane  man, 
alive  to  the  future  as  well  as  to  the  pres- 
ent, can  find  with  us  a  berth  that  will 
mean  distinction  in  his  profession,  an 
agreeable  environment,  and  future  ad- 
vancement. We  prefer  a  man  now  in 
harness,  who  can  point  to  present  work 
as  proof  of  his  capacity.  Address,  with 
every  detail,  in  absolute  confidence,  and 
mention  salary.  Tradepress  Publishing 
Corporation,  S3S  S.  Clark  Street,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 


WANTED 

SALES  PROMOTION 
MANAGER 

We  desire  immediately,  the  services  of 
a  bright,  energetic  young  man  with,  mail 
order  experience,  to  organize  a  sales 
promotion  department  for  a  well  es- 
tablished mail  order  firm  in  Canada, 

Must  have  good  reference.s  as  to  ability 
and  integrity.    State  salary  expected. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  a  Hve  man 
to  carve  out  a  position  of  great  im- 
portance for  himself. 

Box  9S3,  care  Printers'  Ink. 


Sales  Opportunity 


A  Jive  printing  org-ani- 
zation  is  looking  for  a 
salesman  of  ability.  He 
must  control  enough 
business  in  New  York 
City  and  vicinity  to 
make  us  want  him. 
The  man  we  are  looking 
for  will  be  more  than 
satisfied  with  the  oppor- 
tunity and  salary. 
Write  in  detail — inter- 
view will  be  arranged. 

Box  No.  963,  Printers*  Ink 


Salesman — Experienced  in  selling  and 
creating  better  class  of  Photo  Engraving 
and  Printing  for  New  England  plant, 
equipped  for  Quality  and  Service.  Ad- 
vise, references  and  salary.  Box  943, 
care  of  Printers'  Ink.  

WANTED— EXPERIENCED  EXPORT 
ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR.  Eastern 
Territory  for  established,  well-known 
publication.  State  age,  experience,  rcfpr- 
ences,  record  and  full  particulars.  Let- 
ters held  in  strict  confideiice.  Confi- 
dence.  Box  950,  care  of  Printers'  Ink; 

An  advertising  Service  Company  of 
prominence  specializing  in  retail  lines, 
has  a  real  and  unusual  opening  for  an 
advertising  man  who  can  qualify.  Re- 
tail experience  in  Department  Store, 
and  particularly  in  Men's  Wear  and 
Footwear  business  preferred,  but  not 
absolutely  necessary.  $40.00  to  Start 
with  every  opportunity  and  co-opcratiori 
for  rapid  advancement  and  an  assured 
future.    Box  956,  Printers'  Ink. 


Can  You  Sell  High-Grade 
Direct  Advertising? 

A  well-known  Chicago  "Direct  Ad- 
vertising" house  rcQuires  the  serv- 
ices of  a  first-class  salesman.  He 
must  have  had  some  experience  in 
a  similar  line  and  be  able  to  show 
successful  record.  To  a  man  fill- 
ing requirements  a  very  attractive 
salary  and  bonus  offer  will  be 
made.  Write  us^  giving  full  details 
of  former  experience,  and  such 
other  information  as  you  may  con- 
sider relevant.  Address  :  Box  948, 
Printers'  Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED 

Used  Electric  Addressograph ;  also  Plate 
Holders,  Communicate  with  the  Regal 
Silk  Co.,  Inc.,  279  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
Yorfe  City.  

Books  on  advertising,  including  bound 
volumes  Printers'  Ink.  $1  each;  Philis- 
tine, $1;  Inland  Printer,  $1.50,  and 
I.  C.  S.  advertising  course,  410.  Many 
othera.    List?    Box  958,  Printers'  Ink. 


OCEAN  TO  OCEAN 

PUIiLISHEES,  ATTENTION!  We  sup- 
ply literary  material  of  all  kinds  for 
newspapers  or  magazines  at  very  reason- 
able rates.  Everything  is  original  and 
by  competent  writers.  No  matter  what 
you  need,  we  can  furnish  it.  Will  take 
advertising  in  exchange  for  all  or  part. 
If  you  have  a  manuscript  you  would  like 
to  sell  write  iis  at  once.  Address;  Literary 
Bureau,  M0J4,  Hannibal,  Mo. 
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For  Sale 

at  a  sacrifice — 20  Merge nthaler  lino- 
types— model  ore.  Used  by  the  Chicago 
Herald  until  its  recent  merger  with 
the  Examiner.  Will  set  5  to  11  pt 
Good-  working  condition.  $500  each. 
Early  buyers  get  choice.  FANTUS 
BROTHERS,  525  South  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago. 


EXPORT 

Here  is  an  opportunity  that  sel- 
dom occurs  for  one  or  two  man- 
ufacturers to  open  or  increase 
foreign  trade.  We  are  a  well- 
equipped  export  organization  of 
high  financial  standing,  wi^  a 
large  number  of  branch  offices 
and  foreign  salesmen.  We  can 
undertake  several  more  lines  suit- 
able for  export  trade.  No  credit 
risks  to  manufacturers.  Payment 
month  following  invoice.  Write 
first,  with  particulars  of  your 
products,  to  "D.  Henderson,  160 
Broadway,  New  York,"  and  a  rep- 
resentative of  our  company  will 
call  with  full  details. 


POSITIONS  ■WANTED 


Young  woman,  college  graduate,  desires 
position  with  publisher  leading  to  execu- 
tive work.  Has  some  knowledge  ot 
stenography  and  typewriting.  Box  955, 
Printers'  Ink.  

Advertising  man,  now  selling  space 
tional  paper;  wants  to  get  off  road.  Will 
make  excellent  advertising  manager  for 
some  manufacturer.    Straight  salary,  or 
salary  and  commission.    Box  945.  P.  I. 

ADVERTISING  POSITION  WANTED 
by  former  agency  office  manager  with 
college  and  business  training  and  five 
years'  advertising  experience  writing 
copy,  planning  layouts,  and  handling 
cuts,  printing,  and  agency  detail  work. 
'  Best  references.  Box  951,  Printers'  Ink. 

A    PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE 

Advertising  executivCj  possessing 
well  rounded  out  experience  in  plan- 
ning and  executing  national  cam- 
paigns desires  new  connection.  Serv- 
ices satisfactory^  to  present  employ- 
ers but  certain  limitations  urge 
change.  This  man  knows  his  busi- 
ness and  is  willing  to  study  yours. 
Liberal  education.  Knowledge  of 
marketing.  Experience  in  selling 
and  buying.  Tactful  and  urbane. 
Unusually  successful  in  obtaining 
co-operation  of  Sales  Force.  Avail- 
able Jan.  1st.    Box  954,  P.  I. 


Advertising  Solicitof-Man^^,  wide  gen- 
earl  and  trade  publication  experience, 
large  acquaintance  in  Eastern  territory, 

open  for  engagement.  Box  9S9,  care  of 
Printers'  Ink. 


POSITION — By  man  with  IS  years'  ex- 
perience in  good  printing  shop,  both  in 
mechanical  and  business  ends.  Compe- 
tent to  head  up  sales  department"  or  act 
as  shop  manager.  Age  33.  Can  com- 
mand good  salary;  South  preferred.  Ad- 
dress: John  I.  Chilton,  Army  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  Camp  Sheridan,  Ala. 


...  ARTIST... 

Editorial  cartoonist;  recently  art 
manager  for  motion  picture  cor- 
poration, desires  connection  with 
a  live  publication,  where  creative 
ability  and  initiative  will  count. 
Box  941,  care  Printers'  Ink, 


AVAILABLE 

An  Advertising  Man  will  soon  he  out  of 
the  U.  S.  service — not  an  expert  copy 
writer,  but  I  know  the  mechanical  end 
of  advertising — not  a  professed  "know-it- 
all,"  but  am  willing  and  want  to  learn 
the  things  I  don't  know.^  Prefer  a  propo-i 
sition  with  some  advertiser  rather  than 
an  advertising  agency.  Will  consider  a 
high-class  sales  proposition.  I  can  -sell 
goods  or  I  can  sell  advertising.  Avail- 
able, Box  947,  care  of  Printers'  Ink. 


ADVERTISING  AND 
SALES  MANAGER 

Twenty  years'  experience  covering 
United  States,  Mexico  and  Canada 
and  traveling  France  and  England. 
I  am  open  for  a  position  as,  adver- 
tising and  sales  manager  with  large 
manufacturer  desiring  a  man  who 
thoroughly  understands  all  branches 
of  advertising  business,  including 
space  buying,  writing  advertise- 
ments,' booklets,  etc. 

My  experience  as  sales  manager 
would  make  me  very  valuable  in 
that  department  in  helping  sales- 
men, in  planning  selling  arguments 
to  the  trade,  and  in  reducing-  sell- 
ing expenses. 

I  am  a  graduate  in  law,  have  trav- 
eled all  over  United  States,  Canada 
and  Mexico,  know  selling  conditions 
and  newspaper  conditions  and  news- 
paper values  from  a  personal  study 
on  the  ground  in  the  different  local- 
ities, cities  large  and  small,  and 
know  advertising  values  from  _  a 
study  of  those  values  in  the  cities 
in  which  papers  are  published  and 
from  the  returns  secured,  not  by 
hearsay. 

Existing  conditions  restricting  sales 
of  my  present  firm's  output  limit  my 
usefulness,  and  cause  me  to  desire 
a  connection  offering  greater  oppor- 
tunities. C.  Y.,  Box  952,  care  of 
Printers'  Ink. 


ARTIST—WHOLE  OS  PAUT  TZHE 

Twelve  years*  experi^ice — ^Kffures,  Let- 
tering and  Decorations  in  color.  Half- 
tones and  pen  and  ink.  Box  955,  care 
of  Printers'  Ink.  

BUSINESS  DEVELOFES 

Adrertism?,  Sales  Manager,  Agency  Man, 
Ion?  varied  experience,  -will  personally 
render  conscientious  advertising  service 
to  three  or  four  advertisers  near  New 
York.    Box  967,  Printea^'  Ink,  

BAI.ESUAir 

27,  American,  married,  ambitious,  seeks 
permanent  connection  with  pro^^sive 
concern,  anv  line  or  product,  that  prom- 
ises adequate  compensation  for  inteHi- 
gent  and  conscientious  effort   Box  969. 

Advertising-sales-mail  order  man.  Ex- 
perienced mana^xir,  aallesman,  corre- 
spondent, investigator,  copy  man  and 
executive.  Agency  and  general  experi- 
ence. Age  39,  married,  best  references. 
Immediately  available.    Box  963,  P.  I. 

YOVn  BUSIlfESS  PBOHOIED 

I  prepare  strong  sales  letters,  circulars, 
booklets,  financial  prospectuses  and  com- 
plete trade,  newspaper  and  magazine  ad- 
vertising campaigns.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Reasonable  rates.  "Ad-Specialist," 
2687  Woolwortb  Bldg.,  New  York. 

Manager  of  Advertising  Agency  with 
10  years'  experience  desires  to  make  a 
change.  Would  consider  position  with 
agency  or  advertising  department.  Thor- 
oughly familiar  with  Domestic  as  well  as 
Latin  American  Magazines  and  News- 
papers  and  thdr  rates.  Box  970,  P.  I. 

A  space  buyer  and  general  office  man- 
ager with  long  and  successful  record  of 
agency  service  will  be  open  for  engage- 
ment January  1st.  Possesses  thorough 
knowledge  of  publicity  in  all  branches 
and  can  take  complete  charge.  Fully 
qualified^  to  buy  material  and  execute 
all  details  of  an  advertising  campaign 
from  laying  out  to  paying  the  bills. 
Desire  to  make  permanent  connection 
with  eastern  agency  or  large  advertiser. 
Middle-aged,  married  and  of  moderate 
ideas.  Address  Rate  Expert,  Box  964, 
Printers'  Ink. 


Captain— United  States  Army 

anticipating  his  discharge  from 
the  Military  Service,  now  that 
the  emergency  has  passed,  de- 
sires to  promptly  resume  his 
newspaper  career. 

Is  29  years  old,  married,  col- 
lege graduate.  For  two  years  re- 
ported on  a  metropolitan  daily, 
two  years  edited  and  managed  a 
county  weekly,  and  for  three 
years  prior  to  entering  First  Of- 
ficers' Training  Camp  was  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  a  small  city 
daily.  Capable  of  managing  job 
printing  establishment.  Seeks 
proposition  offering  a  future  with 
either  bonuses  or  the  opportunity 
of  earning  an  interest  as  well  as 
salary.  References.  Address  Box 
968,  care  of  Printers'  Ink. 
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SALES  MANAGER,  university  graduate; 
38,  married;  13  years'  successful  experi- 
ence ;  thoroughly  familiar  sales  executive 
work,  sales  promotion,  hiring,  instructing 
and  directing  salesmen  now  employed; 
available  January  1st.  Address:  "Sales 
Manager,"  care  of  Printers'  Ink,  833  . 
Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


SOUTH  AMERICAN 

Advertiser  can  get  services 
of  young  university  gradu- 
ate, American,  fonnerly  ad- 
vertising manager  for  large 
business  house  in  Mexico 
City.  Thorough  knowledge 
of  Spanish- American  cus- 
toms,, business  methods  and 
language.  Box  966,  care  of 
Printers'  Ink. 


After  January  first,  1919,  tlie  rates 
(«r  advertising  in  PRINTERS'  INK 
wilt  be  as  follows : 

Run  of  Paper 

$90  per  page— $180  per  double 
page. 

$45  per  half  page. 

$22.50  per  quarter  page. 

Smaller  space,  SOc  per  agate  line. 
Minimum  one  inch. 
Preferred  Positions 

Second  cover— $100. 

Page  S— $110. 

Pages  7-9-11-13— $100  each. 

Standard  center  spread — $200. 
.  Center  of   speciE^  four -page 

form— $200. 
Extra  Color 

$40  extra  for  each  color,  for 

two  pages  or  less.    For  more 

than  two  pages,  $20  per  page 

per  color. 
Inserts 

$90  per  page  ( four  pages'  or 
more)  furnished  complete  by 
the  advertiser.  Two-page  in- 
serts, furnished  by  advertiser, 
$200. 

Classified  Advertising 
SOc  per  line  net.  Not  less  than 
5  lines. 

Printers*^  Ink  Publishmg  Company 


185  MadiuMi  Avenue  New  York 

Chicago  Toronto 

Atlanta  St.  Louis 

Boston  London 

Los  Angeles  nosied  by  CjiOOQlt?*"^ 
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we  maintain 
Offices  and 
Poster  Plants 
in  bver  400 
large  cities 
and  towns  in 
twenty-three 
states  acting 
as  service 
stations  to  the 
advertiser 
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The  Daily 
Circulation 

of 

XKe  Olnicago  T'ribune 


In  May.  1918.  was.  399.514 

It  increased  steadily  as  follows: — 

—in  June  14,282 

—in  July   4,009 

—in  August   4,401 

— in  September     5,191 

—in  October   10.028 


—and  averaged  in  October  437,425 

'  — which  was  49,946  more  than  the  October 
circulation  of  the  next  Chicago  Daily — an 
evening  paper. 

The  Circulation  of 
The  Sunday  Tribune 
now  exceeds  700,000 

Breaking  All  Records 

Hosled^yGOOgle. 
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IT  is  a  happy  coincidence  that  the  Fiftieth  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Welch  Grape  Juice  Company  falls  in  the 
same  year  as  that  of  Advertising  Headquarters. 
1869  was  evidently  a  year  of  forward-looking  enter- 
prise. Founded  so  soon  after  that  other  great  war 
had  passed  into  history,  the  House  of  Welch  pros- 
pered in  the  development  of  a  real  service,  so  that  in 
the  present  conflict  its  organization  and  facilities  are 
of  great  usefulness  to  the  Nation.  At  the  same  time, 
sound,  well-considered  plans  are  maturing  toward 
still  wider  activity  and  greater  accomplishment  in 
the  years  of  peace  to  come. 

N.    W.    AYER    ca,  SON 

Advertising  Headquarters 
philadelphia 

HEW  York  boston  Cleveland  Chicago 
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GOOD  WILL 

GOOD  WILL  is  the  most  valuable  asset  any  busi- 
ness can  have.  . 

A  publication  can  impart  GOOD  WILL  to  your 
product  only  in  proportion  to  its  own  stock  of 
GOOD  WILL  among  its  own  subscribers. 

The  GOOD  WILL  of  STANDARD  FARM 
PAPERS  is,  based  on  a  practical  and  able  service 
which  has  helped  each  one  of  over  one  million  farm 
families  build  a  business  and  a  home. 

Intelligent  continuous  advertising  in  The  Standard 
Farm  Papers  is  not  a  speculation. — It's .  an  invest- 
ment in  good  will — "Ask  the  men  who  know"- — Our 
Advertisers. 

The  Standard  Farm  Papers 

(Reach  over  One  Million  Farm  Homes) 

Sell  a  Standard  Farm  Paper  Subscriber  and  Yon 
Sell  His  Neighbors  Too 

The  Standard  Farm  Papers  are: 
The  MichigBti  Farmer  The  Farmer,  St.  Paul 

ClftaMltheil  1S43  EetaWtliea  ISSS 

Prairie  Farmer,  Chicago  Wallaces'  Farmer 

BtUihm-hed  1841  BttatliMhed  1895 

Pennsylvania  Farmer  Progressive  Farmer 

BttaUiaheS  1880  StUMbiKeA  IS8S 

The  Breeder's  Gazette  Birmingham,  Raleigh 

E*tabti»keA  1S81  Memphis,  Dallas 

Hoard's  Dairyman  The  Wiscon^n  Agriculturist 

BttablitKeA  -UU  -    BmhlUM  ISTT 

The  Ohio  Farmer  Pacific  Rural  Press 

Western  Representatives  Eastern  Representatives 

Standard  Farm  Papers,  Inc.  Wai-lace  C.  Richardson,  Inc. 

-Conway  BIdg.,  Chicago  381  Ftw?Ml;Ay«itlW)^lVorlt  tity 

AU  Standard  Farm  Papers  are  members  of  A.  B.  C. 
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The  How  and  Why  of  Rogers  Peet 
Advertising 

How  the  Famous  Style  of  Copy  Cam«  to  Be,  and  Something  About 
Frank  R.  Chambers,  the  Man  Behind  It. 

By  Bruce  Bliven 


CUPPOSE  you  were  to  adver- 
^  tise  a  special  sale  of  some  un- 
usual product  to-morrow  morn- 
injf  in  the  New  York  newspaper* 
— ^let  us  say,  Egyptian  mummy 
cases,  for  example.  If  you  hap- 
pened to  advertise  in  single  col- 
umn space;  if  you  headed  the  ad- 
vertisement with  a  little  sketch  in 
pen  and  ink,  of  a  humorous  char- 
acter; if  the  copy  were  set  in 
about  twelve-point  type  with 
short  paragraphs  done  in  a  cer- 
tain style  which  is  much  easier 
to  describe  than  to  imitate — 

Then  the  chances  are  that  dur- 
ing the  day  somebody  would  be 
almost  sure  to  drop  in  at  one  of 
the  Rogers  Peet  stores  and  ask  for 
"Some  of  those  Egyptian  mummy 
cases  you  advertised  this  morn- 
ing !" 

Jr'or  forty  years,  Rogers  Peet 
advertising  has  been  appearing  in 
the  New  York  newspapers,  and 
elsewhere,  in  a  form  so  distinctive 
and  striking  that  there  is  prob- 
ably not  an  advertising  man  in 
this  country  to  whom  the  words 
"Rogers  Peet  style"  do  not  in- 
stantly conjure  up  a  very  definite 
image.  In  fact,  the  supposition  I 
have  just  made,  while  tiie  product 
suggested  is  nonsensical,  is  other- 
wise entirely  within  the  bounds 
of  fact.  Several  times  during  the 
past  forty  years,  some  other  ad- 
vertiser has  fallen  in  love  with 
the  Rogers  Peet  style  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  has  tried  to  adopt 
it;  and  when  the  product  has  been 


one  which  the  Rogers  Peet  stores 
might  reasonably  carry,  a  sur- 
prising number  of  persons  have 
taken  it  for  granted  in  spite  of 
the  signature,  that  the  advertising 
was  theirs. 

Some  years  ago,  a  competitor 
tried  this  interesting  experiment 
in  a  persistent  fashion.  After  a 
few  months,  the  Rogers  Peet  com- 
pany wrote  him  a  polite  note  and 
said  that  while  they  didn't  want 
to  appear  discouraging,  the  com- 
petitor's advertising  seemed  to  be 
pulling  so  much  business  for 
Rogers  Peet  that  they  wondered 
whether  it  was  doing  as  well  for 
the  man  who  was  paying  for  itl 
And  the  experiment  stopped. 

Believing  that  some  of  the  facts 
surrounding  the  evolution  of  such 
a  famous  copy  style  would  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  Printers' 
Ink  recently  sent  a  representative 
to  call  upon  the  man  who  has 
been  the  guiding  spirit  in  Rogers 
Peet  advertising  during  the  whole 
period  —  Frank  R.  Chambers, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  and  sur- 
viving partner  of  the  three 
founders.  Mr.  Chambers  has 
accumulated  enough  years,  repu- 
tation, and  other  more  material 
-things,  to  be  well-entitled  to  sit 
back  and  watch  the  wheels  go 
'round,  if  he  wanted  to;  but  like 
a  wise  man,  he  prefers  ttie  fun 
of  staying  in  the  game  to  vol- 
untary imprisonment  on  a  West- 
chester county  estate  with  nothing 
to  do. 
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To  the  question,  "How  did  the 
Rogers  Peet  style  come  to  be?" 
Mr.  Chambers  made  the  reply 
which,  so  far  as  the  writer's  ex- 
perience goes,  every  highly  suc- 
cessful man  makes  when  asked 
"how.  he  did  it." 

"It  is  so  simple  that  it  hardly 
seems  worth  telling,"  he  said. 

"Our  advertising 
is  based,  and  has 
been  based  for 
forty  years,  on  the 
theory  that  you 
can't  make  a  man 
read  advertising  if 
he  doesn't  want  to! 

"That  is  to  say, 
you  cannot  force 
from  him  the  sort 
of  attention  which 
is  apt  to  result 
in  favorable  re- 
sponse. Advertis- 
ing which  is  to 
create  a  pleasant, 
friendly  interest 
must  be  of  such  a 
character  that  the 
reader  will  turn  to 
it  voluntarily  and 
will,  read  it.  for  its 
own  sake. 

"Remember,  I'm 
talking  about  ad- 
vertising which  is 
intended  for  men. 
It  may  be  that 
the  female  of  '  the 
species  is  subject 
to  rules,  and  regu- 
lations of  its  own, 
which  will  make  it 
wade  through  a 
great  blanket- 
shaped  advertise- 
ment written  with 
the  style  and  lit- 
erary value  of  a 
railway  timetable. 
I  don't  pretend  to 
know.  AU  that  I  do  know  is  that 
Rogers  Peet  advertising  is  read; 
and  we  are  egotistical  enough  to 
hope  that  it  is  read  because  many 
people  find  it  worth  reading." 

Mr.  Chambers  has  the  delight- 
ful and  not  too  common  habit  of  at- 
tributing all  his  best  ideas  to  other 
people.  "It  was  John  E.  Powers 
(father  of  John  O.)  who  many 


The  only  comparison  we 
ever  ask  for  our  clothes  is 
with  the  highest  priced 
custom  made. 

This  Fall  finds  an  un- 
usual  situation. 

We  have  been  lucky 
enough  to  land  even  more 
than  our  usual  quota  b£  fine 
foreign  fabrics. 

Together  with  goods 
stuifs  made  in  America  our 
variety  is  ample. 

The  highest  type  of,  tai- 
loring. 

Fine  clothes  at  half  the 
fine  tailor's  fee. 

The  fit  you  see  before 
you  order! 

Rogers  Peet  CoMPAHy 


Broadway 
at  13th  St, 

atWanea 


"The 
Four 
Corneii" 


THIS    STYLS   OP    COPY   LOOKS  EASY' 
BUT  I 


years  ago  taught  me  the  principles 
of  sound  advertising,"  he  says. 
"(And  I  am  glad  to  say  that  as 
my  neighbor  and  good  friend'  up 
in  the  country,  he  still  retains  his 
keen  interest  in  advertising,  and 
from  time  to  time  writes  me  vigor- 
ous notes  about  it — and  other  topics 
— couched  in  the  beautiful  lucid 
English  of  -which 
he  was  and  is  a 
great  master.)  Mr. 
Powers  two  score 
years  ago  was  ad- 
vertising manager 
for  John  Wana- 
maker  in  Phila- 
d  e  1  p  h  i  a,  and  in 
that  capacity  wrote 
some  of  the  finest 
advertising  copy 
which  has  ever  ap- 
peared in  print.  I 
don't  believe  there 
are  very  many  up- 
to  the  minute  rules 
for  advertising 
known  to  the  new- 
est-hatched college 
graduate  of  to-day 
which  he  didn't 
practice  then.  Mr. 
Powers  used  to 
wander  around  the 
store,  pencil  in 
hand,  and  when  he 
saw  something 
which  he  thought 
would  interest  the 
public  he  jotted  it 
down.  His  adver- 
tising copy  was  set 
like  the  news  col- 
umns of  the  paper, 
was  much  better 
written  than  most 
of  the  latter,  and 
Wanamaker's  busi- 
ness increased  tre- 
mendously during 
the  time  he  held 
the  post  of  advertising  manager." 

Mr.  Chambers  related  a  ^ar- 
acteristic  incident  to  illustrate  Mr. 
Powers'  invariable  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  truth.  Some  rain- 
coats were  to  be  offered  in  a  spe- 
cial sale,  and  Mr.  Powers  was 
talking  to  the  manager  of  the  de- 
partment about  them. 
"What  kind,  of^rainc^ts  are 


Breadmr 
at  34th  St. 
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The  Christian  Herald 

Announces  the  appointment 
of 

Wallace  Patterson 

and 

Frank  F.  Soule 

as  Western  representatives 
to  be  known  as 

Patterson  &  Soule 

Elective  December  Ist 


Western  Office  New  York  Office 

183S  Peoples  Gas  Bldff.  Bible  House 

Chicago,  111.  New  York  aty 
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these    anyhow?"    he  inquired. 

"What  kind?'^  the  manager 
snorted.  "I'll  tell  you  what — 
they're  rotten  I" 

Mr.  Powers  said  no  more;  but 
next  day,  to  the  amazement  of 
the  manager,  the  advertisement 
appeared  with  "Rotten  Raincoats" 
at  the  head  o£  the  item.  The  item 
went  on  to  explain  that  the  rain- 
coats, however,  were  well  worth 
the  small  price  asked  for  them. 
They  sold  out. 

powers"  INSTBUCnON  VALUABLE 

Later  on,  Mr.  Chambers  says, 
Powers  returned  to  New  York  to 
write  advertising  for  a  group  of 


twice  a  day  for  several  days,  but 
we  have  found  it  works  best  to 
run  each  advertisement  once  in  all 
the  papers  simultaneously.  For 
the  evening-  papers,  we  use  a  little 
longer  copy,  on  the  theory  that  in 
the  evening  the  reader  has  a  bit 
more  time  and  will  absorb  some- 
what more  detailed  information. 

"It  was  Mr.  Powers  who  once 
was  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
selling  a  large  number  of  neckties 
at  25  cents  each.  His  advertise- 
ment consisted  of  just  one  line  of 
copy  (other  than  the  straight  de- 
scription). 'Not  so  good  as  they 
look'  he  wrote,  and  sold  them 
out." 


Sand  mixed  with  sugar 
makes  a  pretty  bum  mix- 
,ture. 

I  Wool  mixed  with  cot- 
'ton's  nol.much  better. 

The  higher  and  scarcer 
good  material,  the  greater 
the  tendency  to  use  substi- 
tutes. 

We're  holdafg;  fast  to  our 


The  cat's  out  of  the  bagt 
Been  out  for  some  timel 
Evayhody  knows  or  at 
least  should  know  that  the 
customer's  interest  is  our 
first  consideration. 

We  put  diaraeter  into 
itie  stuff  we  sell.  Our  sales- 
people are  trained  to  put 
the  same  character  into  the 


We  met  a  man  the  other 
morttSng  who  said  he  had 
dreamt  of  walking  past 
our  Fifth  Avenue  Store 
clad  only  in  his  nightie! 

He  interpreted  the  em- 
barrassment to  a  real  need 
for  clothes— clothes  that 
would  wear  as  well  as 
those  he  bought  from  us 


TKESE  ADVEHTISEllEHTS,   MR.    CHAMBERS  THINKS,   EAVS  TBCSEAL  K-P  RIHC 


clients.  "I  hired  Powers  for 
awhile,  at  a  good,  stiff  salary," 
Mr.  Chambers  relates  with  amuse- 
ment, "to  write  advertising  for  us, 
but  I  didn't  really  care  whether 
he  wrote  the  copy  or  not.  I'd 
sidle  into  his  olBce  and  get  him 
started  talking  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  advertising  in  general, 
and  I  counted  the  advice  and  in- 
formation I  acquired  in  that  way 
as  being  worth  at  least  seven- 
tenths  of  his  salary. 

"Mr.  Powers  early  implanted  in 
me  the  theory  that  an  advertise- 
ment ^ould  never  be  repeated  in 
the  same  publication.  For  awhile 
we  rotated  our  copy  among  the 
paperS)  each  ad  appearing  once  or 


Mr.  Chambers  has  a  cardinal 
principle  in  regard  to  ideas  for 
advertisements.  "Never  let  an 
idea  get  away  ffom  you,"  he  says. 
"Jot  it  down,  whether  it  seems 
good  or  bad.  You're  sure  to  find 
a  way  to  use  it  sometime.  We  try 
to  keep  well  'ahead  of  ourselves' 
by  having  a  number  of  advertise- 
ments worked  up  in  advance.  I 
get  ideas  while  riding  on  trains, 
while  eating  lunch,  while  walking 
in  the  country;  and  I  rarely  let 
one  get  away  for  want  of  putting 
it  on  paper." 

In  by-gone  years  there  has  been 
much  friendly  curiosity  as  to 
"who  started"  the  famous  Rogers 
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Efficient  Concentration 


Concentration  and  Efficiency  ^o 
Land  m  Land.  A.  scattered  audience 
IS  nbt  readied  so  efficiently  as  a  con- 
centrated one. 

The  American  Woman 

readies — efficiently — an  audience  of 
women  concentrated  in  small  towns 
— towns  under  25,000. 

86%  of  our  entire  circulation  is 
concentrated  m  tkese  small  towns 
and  rural  districts,  and  over  60%  of 
our  entire  circulation  is  m  tke  15 
most  prosperous  states. 

Let  us  give  you  tke  figures  in  detail. 
THE 

AMERICAN  WOMAN 

"A.  Real  2<4agcatnu  oftht  SmaJJ  Totimt" 
Member  oi  die  A.udit  Bureau  of  Cjrcnlatioufl 


Western  Advertising  Ofpce 

W.  H.  McGURDY,  Mgr. 

30  N.  Dearborn  Street,  CMcago,  III;  ;~ ; 


Eastern  Advert/sing  Office 
WM.  F,  HARlNG.Mgr, 
^tiron  Kuildin^^ew  York 


his  218-page  book  lists 

The  9,093  cities  and  towns  of  500  ' 
aad  over  with  their  counties 

It  $hi)ws  that  of  our  102,017,312  population 
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live 

in  Uie 

29  cities  of  200,000  snd  over 
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That  the  average  value  of  farm  property  per  farm  is  $6,444. 
The  average  in 

Maine  is  $3,320 

New   York  "  $6,732 

Illinois  "  $15,505 

Georgia  "  $1,995 

California  "  $18,308 

That  4,006,826  or  63%  of  all  farms  in  the  country  are  operated  by 
owners.  For  example,  as  wide  a  rariatioa  as  Maine  95.7% — ^Mis- 
sissippi 33.9%. 

In  Massachusetts  92.8%  of  the  population  is  urban,  7.2%  rural. 
In  Texas  24-.l%  of  the  population  is  urban,  75.9%  rural. 

West  Virginia  has  64,173  negroes,  or  5.2%. 
Mississippi  has  ,1,009,487  negroes,  or  56.2%, 
Massachusetts  has  3 J. 3%  foreign  born. 
South  Carolina  has  0.4%  foreign  born. 
Illinois  has  one  city  over  75,000,  Ohio  has  seven. 

This  book  arranges  these  figures  in  the  most  convenient  form 
for  the  practical  use  of  sales  executives.  Wherever  available  the 
latest  estimates  of  population  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Census  have 
been  incorporated.  These  estimates  are  for  1916.  They  cannot  be 
regarded  as  having  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  as  the  statistics 
of  the  last  decennial  census  in  ,1910,  but  for  all  practical  purposes 
we  believe  them  thoroughly  serviceable. 

The  book  is  218  pages,  handsomely  bound.  One  sales  executive 
writes; 

"I  have  found  your  hook  the  most  practical  and  useful  data 
on  population  available  for  my  use  in  marketing  a  food 
product  and  folloiving  the  ivork  of  salesmen:  I  have  used 
it  certainly  every  week  since  you  furnished  me  taitk  the 
original  copy.  Therefore  you  can  understand  that  I  do  not 
viant  to  do  without  the  revised  edition. even  though  it  cost 
twice  what  you  quoted." 

We  shall  be  g;lad  to  mait  it  to  any  firm  which  has  more  than  a 
purely  local  sales  problem  on  receipt  of  the  price,  $2.50, 


J  Walter  Thompson  Company 

ADVERTISING 

myi  York  244  Madison  Avenue 

Chicago  Lytton  Building 

Boston  201  Devonshire  Street 

Detroit  Kresge  Building 

Cincinnati  First  National  Bank  Building 


Investigating  the  Market- — Factors 
to  Be  Considered 

By  Ralph  Starr  Butler 

In  Charge  of  Research,  U.  S.  Rubber  Co. 


THE  market  is  synonymous 
with  demand,  expressed  or 
unexpressed.  It  cannot  be  studied 
alone.  It  is  inseparable  from  the 
product  to  be  marketed  and  in- 
separable also  from  the  machinery 
of  distribution.  No  one  sets  out 
simply  to  investigate  a  market,  but 
rather  a  market  for  a  particular 
product,  and  the  best  method  of 
bringing  product  and  market  to- 
gether. 

To  a  certain  extent,  the  product 
itself  may  be  studied  by  itself. 
Before  a  product  is  sold  the  man- 
facturer  must  be  certain  that  the 
product  is  right.  Most  of  us  re- 
member the  case  of  the  distribu- 
tor of  trade-marked  oysters  who 
tried  to  identify  his  products  and 
sell  them  nationally  by  means  of 
a  patented  container.  The  cam- 
paign failed  because  there  was 
something  fundamentally  wrong 
witii  the  product  itself  and  the 
method  of  identifying  it.  Here 
was  no  failure  to  investtgate  the 
market,  but  rather  a  failure  ade- 
quately to  study  and  to  know  the 
product.  Most  of  the  factors 
concerned  with  the  product,  how- 
ever,—name,  trade-mark,  package, 
selling  points,  etc. — are  meaning- 
less except  as  they  are  considered 
in  connection  with  the  people  who 
are  to  buy  the  goods.  Obviously, 
also,  the  method  of  bringing  prod- 
uct and  buyers  together  cannot  be 
decided  without  knowing  who  the 
buyers  are,  where  they  live,  their 
buying  habits,  and  many  Other 
things  about  them. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  study 
of  the  market  is  bound  up  so 
closely  with  study  of  the  product 
and  study  of  the  methods  of 
reaching  the  market,  I  am  to  con- 
fine myself  to  a  few  considera- 
tions that  have  to  do  exclusively 
with  the  possible  buyers  of  the 

Portion  of  address  before  the  New 
York  Meeting  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  December  S. 
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things  we  have  to  sell.  In  dis- 
cussing investigation  of  the  mar- 
ket I  shall  touch  only  on  those 
"points  which,  because  of  their  re-, 
lation  to  the  war  and  to  the  prob- 
lems arising  out  of  the  war,  are 
pertinent  to  the  consideration  of 
the  problems  of  reconstruction 
with  which  our  country  is  face  to 
face. 

NEED  OF  BROAD  VISION   IN  CONSID- 
ERING THIS  FACTOR 

One  of  the  factors  in  investi- 
gating the  market  is  a  considera- 
tion of  whether  the  product  to  be 
sold  is  a  luxury  or  a  necessity. 
The  fear  that  his  product  is  a  lux- 
ury and  that  it  can  be  sold  only 
as  a  luxury  has  handicapped  many 
manufacturers  in  their  attempt  to 
obtain  wide  distribution  for  their 
goods.  The  war  has  proved,  to 
us,  if  we  needed  any  proof,  that 
the  terms  "luxury"  and  "neces- 
sity" are  purely  relative.  No- 
sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between 
them.  The  War  Industries  Board 
has  tried  to  do  it.  How  success- 
ful its  attempt  has  been  can  only 
be  appreciated  by  those  manufac- 
turers who  failed  to  get  their 
plants  and  products  on  the  Pref- 
erence List. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no 
product,  however  limited  its  ap- 
peal, which  cannot  be  considered 
a  necessity  for  some  class  of  peo- 
ple. The  far-seeing  manufactur- 
er will  refuse  to  limit  his  vision 
to  the  expressed  demand  for  his 
product,  and  will  find  in  the  field 
that  he  wishes  to  cover,  if  he  will 
only  seek  them  out,  a  constantly 
increasing  number  of  people  to 
whom  his  product  can  be  made  to 
appeal  as  a  necessity.  Some  of 
the  greatest  successes  in  business 
liave  been  based  on  products 
which,  when  first  presented,  were 
seemingly  luxuries,  but  which 
their  manufacturers.^  insisted  on 
classing  as  ng^^e§^»(e50c^K°***' 


npHE  only  work  that  instantly  furnishes 
^  a  complete  list  of  all  the  Manu- 
facturers and  primary  sources  of  supply 
lor  any  conceivable  article,  or  kind  erf 
article— more  than  70,000, 


More  than  12,000  important  concerns  have  bought  recent 
editions  of  this  Regrister.  and  f*fer  to  it  to  find  sources  of 
supply  as  in^tincti'vrly  as  thcv  1:  ok  at  the  clock  for  the  time 
of  day.  They  all  wanted  it,  ordered  it  and  paid  for  it.  Not 
an  adTcrtisliigr  lobeme  of  free  distribtttion. 

Descriptive  and  other  advertising  matter  therein  antomati- 
cally  come»  to  the  attention  of  the  above  buyers  at  the  itn- 
portant  moment  when  they  are  interested.  It  costs  for  only 
one  ttme,  but  lasts  for  at  feast  a  yean 

Uore  than  adverttiefs  in  tW  new  fdition  (lOth)— thw'k  m<mt  ihaa 
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biles,  tractors,  phonographs,  dic- 
taphones, typewriters,  fountain 
pens,  electric  lighting  equipment, 
telephones,  and  a  host  of  other 
commodities,  when  they  first  ap- 
peared on  the  market,  seemed  to 
be  limited  to  those  purchasers 
who  could  afford  to  indulge  in 
luxuries.  They  are  now  necessi- 
ties, and  they  are  necessities  pri- 
marily because  their  manufactur- 
ers refused  from  the  beginning  to 
think  of  them  as  luxuries.  A 
narrow  vision  of  marketing  op- 
portunities is  a  severe  handicap 
to  business  success.  The  first 
lesson  of  the  war  to  national  ad- 
vertisers is  that  every  commodity 
that  is  produced  is  a  necessity 
for  large  groups  of  buyers,  and 
no  investigation  of  the  market 
that  does  not  recognize  this  fact 
will  be  serviceable  or  adequate. 

WHAT  KIND  OF  PEOPLE  WILL  BE 
.  CUSTOMERS? 

In  studying  the  market,  one  of 
the  important  considerations  is 
"What  kind  of  people  are  possi- 
ble buyers?"  Let  me  su^rest  two 
thoughts  in  this  connection.  The 
first  is  concerned  with  the  buying 
influence  of  returning  soldiers. 
Our  reaction  from  the  ridiculous 
war  time  appeals  of  "Eat  Blink's 
Flap- Jacks  and  Win  the  War"  is 
likely  to  be  so  great  that  we  shall 
forget  to  utilize  in  every  legiti- 
mate way  the  continuance  of  the 
war-time  appeal.  Our  nation  will 
be  permeated  by  men  who  have 
learned  to  think  in  military  terms 
and  who  will  have  a  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  conditions  of  war- 
fare. I  believe  that  for  many 
years  to  come  the  record  of  per- 
formances of  manufactured  goods 
on  the  battlefields  of  Europe,  and 
in  contributing  to  the  comfort  and 
welfare  of  our  military  forces, 
will  be  a  justifiable  and  effective 
selling  appeal.  Furthermore,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  our 
boys  who  have  been  on  the  other 
side  have  acquired  a  certain  habit 
of  mind,  which  we  must  take  into 
consideration  in  our  future  sales 
policy.  They  have  learned  straight 
thinking,  hatred  of  sham,  and  real 
democracy.  We  must  cater  to 
these  altered  habits  of  thought  if 


we  are  to  expect  a  satisfactory 
response  from  advertising  in  the 
future. 

THE  THRIFT  FACTOR 

Another  thing  to  be  remembered 

in  connection  with  war  results  is 
that  the  economy  appeal  will  be 
and  must  be  stronger  in  the  future 
than  ever  before.  Our  nation  has 
tried  to  learn  thrift.  No  people 
can  change  spendthrift  habits  per- 
manently in  a  year  and  a  half. 
Nevertheless,  a.,  start  has  been 
made,  and  no  one  will  deny  that 
sound  thrift  must  be  a  funda- 
mental stone  in  our  future  social 
and  commercial  structure.  In  the 
continued  school  of  thrift  during 
peace  times,  our  advertisers  must 
be  the  schoolmasters.  No  one 
else  speaks  with  such  a  voice  of 
authority  as  those  who  control 
the  buying  habits  of  the  nation, 
and,  if  we  are  to  be  true  to  our 
responsibilities,  we  must  seek  in 
all  of  our  selling  appeals  to  en- 
courage only  wise  expenditures 
and  to  teach  the  principles  of  wise 
economy  and  sound  personal  fi- 
nance. In  studying  the  market 
for  any  product,  a  manufacturer 
must  seek,  as  a  fundamental,  to 
tie  up  his  sales  appeal  with  the 
thrift  propaganda  which  we  have 
been  fostering  and  which  we 
must  continue  to  foster  if  our 
country  is  not  to  revert  to  the 
reckless  extravagance  that  has 
marked  our  recent  extraordinary 
prosperity. 

URGES  AGGRESSIVE  FOREIGN  SELLING 

Another  factor  in  studying  the 
market  is  a  consideration  of  the 
problem,  "Where  do  the  buyers 
live?"  Perhaps  never  before  has 
the  manufacturer  faced  so  great 
a  necessity  of  studying  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  possible 
buyers  and  their  division  by 
classes.  It  is  true  that  this  coun- 
try has  been  prosperous,  but  the 
prosperity  has  been  unevenly  di- 
vided, and  it  is  bound  to  be  still 
more  uneven  as  the  tremendous 
necessary  adjustments  in  industry 
are  made. 

On  the  day  when  final  peace  is 
declared,  the  only  non-essential  in- 
dustry on  earth  wilLb^  Jh^rauni- 


^?l  ARP-SHOOTINO  isn't  mjsf 
jjiU  nowadayil  Ctriainl^tuiva 
[ot  all  tl»  Mitlbfook  IMlowa  busy 
ittlng  th«  buUs  eye  because  D«d 
Aja  thut's  tb«  way  to  be  a  r*^lar 
iHnner  whan  yoa  into  tnlHtary 
T.iining.    Wi?ll  sir,  you'd  ft?el  good 

0  see  Uie  way  the  boys  bere  are 
■klcig  to  Ul   Jast  idmply  gmtl 

l^wo  of  the  stona  are  oHeri  ng  pri  zea 
Of  the  beat  scores  end  Dud  promia«a 

1  dinner  at  our  house  lo  the  first  ten 
sUowst  Lot  of  the  boys  have  boaght 
iflaa.  I  got  A  paw:h— a  TnieAre^ 
bat  we  saw  advertlaed  in  The  Araer- 
Ban&oyfors  long  time,  l^ooludat 
everal  down  town,  but  tfarea'ofna 
sllowa  stood  pat  for  the  Tioefire. 
>Rd  paaaed  bis  Judgment  on  mine  ai 


b^g  about  the  best  piece  of  n 
anl»ni  he'd  bad  a  bold  o(  for  i 
time.  And  IM  knowt  *  hwdi 

And,  it**  fonay  that  Jimmy  Si 
Paul  Jamaa  and  myself  all  pi 
the  Truefire  right  out  of  The  A 
ican  Boy  adal  And,  you  kno 
alwayi  nice  what  I  bay  from  lAi 
in  that  little  old  pal-paperE 

Tell  ynu»  too.  h'9  ftnu  to  f. 
ihose  ada  for  we  know  exactl}' 
cartridgta  to  buy.    Yuu  ccrtuiul 
wise  to  a  lot  of  good  things, 
as  soon  as  we  got  the  rifle  an 
dealer  aaidf  what  about  cartri 
I  came  buck  quick  like  ihis;  o 
dred  of  the  Targatype,  if  you 

Billy  By 


To  be  conttnwed  in  ttie  Dccembvr  asth  luoe  of  Printers'  Ink. 


Amei^Boy 


SOO.OOO  boys  read  Tfm  AmBr*em  4 
Thmy  or  fh»it  trMrmnta  pay  $3,00  a 
Ar  it—bayintpowrt  Th»y09mta/?m 
to  16  y»arm  oM~-b«yh»gM09t   Thny  > 

niueh  to  it*y  drbdur  rahfify  putvh^^ 

goes  into  345,000  t>t  lAo  bemt  fiomt 
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Mark  Sullivan 
will  report 

the  Peace  Conference 
for  Collier's— 

Mark  Sullivan  returned  from 
Europe  six  weeks  ago.  He 
was  one  of  the  editors  and 
writers  who  went  abroad  at 
the  invitation  of  the  British 
Government 

His  present  series  of  articles 
in  Collier's,  "America's  Part 
in  the  New  World,"  are  the 
result  of  that  last  journey. 


More  Than  a  Million  Every  Week 
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But  now  he  has  repacked  his 
bag  and  gone  back  overseas 
to  report  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence for  CoUief's. 

His  first  article  will  be  pub- 
lished in  one  of  the  mid- 
January  issues  and  will 
describe  the  American  dele- 
gates under  the  title  '^America 
Arrives." 

Collier's 

THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY 

J.  E.  Williams,  Advertising  Manager 


52  Year 
More  Than  ^  Million  Every  MeejC 
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tions  industry.  The  prosperity 
attaching  to  war  business  will 
stop,  and  the  manufacturer  who 
has  based  his  ■  marketing  pro- 
gramme on  war-time  conditions 
of  prosperity  and  depression, 
will  meet  with  disaster  unless  he 
immediately  restudies  his  market 
and  revises  his  programme. 

I  do  not  pose  as  a  prophet.  I 
merely  surest  the  following 
questions.  What  is  to  be  the 
business  future  of  the  cotton 
growing  districts?  Will  the  war- 
time prosperity  continue  or  will 
a  marked  readjustment  in  the 
buying  power  of  the  South  be 
speedily  apparent?  What  about 
the  wheat-growing  districts  in 
ISGO?  Is  it  not  advisable  to  pre- 
pare for  a  slackening  trade  in 
the  mining  centres  after  the  first 
period  of  reconstruction  has 
passed  ?  Is  it  true  that  the  threat- 
ening cloud  of  governmental  con- 
trol of  public  utilities  will  mean 
an  opportunity  or  an  obstacle  for 
national  advertisers?  These  and 
similar  questions  will  present 
themselves  to  every  intelligent 
merchandiser.  The  normal  mar- 
kets have  been  turned  topsy- 
turvy by  the  war.  As  they  slowly 
revert  to  their  peace-time  posi- 
tion, they  deserve  close  watching 
and  study.  There  is  an  excellent 
chance  just  now,  and  in  a  few 
years  to  come  for  a  manufacturer 
to  be  caught  napping,  and  to  find 
that  markets  once  fertile  have 
proved  sterile,  and  that  markets 
once  neglected  deserve  careful 
consideration. 

In  connection  with  a  study  of 
the  geographical  location  of  pos- 
sible buyers  we  are  immediately 
confronted  by  the  possibility  of 
increased  export  trade.  Never 
before  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try has  there  been  a  time  when 
manufacturers'  eyes  were  so 
strongly  focussed  on  lands  be- 
yond the  seas.  It  is  well  that  this 
is  so.  I  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  idea  that  we  must  develop 
our  exports  strenuously,  but  not 
too  strenuously.  No  comity  be- 
tween allied  nations,  and  no  pros- 
pective league  of  free  peoples, 
places  upon  us  any  obligation  to 
keep  our  hands  off  fore^  lands, 


and  to  refrain  from  getting  just 
as  much  export  business  as  the 
quality  of  our  goods,  their  value, 
and  the  ideals  of  the  manufac- 
turers behind  them,  warrant  us  in 
attempting  to  get  in  every  legiti- 
mate way  that  honest  business 
permits. 

Our  duty  is  to  put  American 
goods  into  world  markets,  and  to 
do  it  in  good  American  ways. 
The  old  bug-a-boo  of  German 
methods  and  German  competition 
has  been  laid  to  rest.  Certainly 
if  there  is  anything  good  in  the 
old  structure  of  deceit,  barba- 
rism, and  cruelty  that  we  call  the 
Gerfhan  Empire,  let  us  not 
through  mere  sentimentality'blind 
ourselves  to  it.  But,  thank 
Heaven,  we  now  have  learned  that 
the  German  export  system  was  a 
house  built  on  sand.  It  was  a  po- 
litical rather  than  a  commercial 
structure.  It  was  founded  on  lies, 
spies,  an4  dishonesty.  It  has 
fallen  by  its  own  weight,  and  cer- 
tainly no  free  people  will  think 
for  a  moment  of  attempting  to 
copy  it  in  developing  the  honest, 
upright,  and  mutually  profitabje 
international  relations  which  are 
the  only  basis  for  a  just  and  last- 
ing export  trade.  ... 

STUDY  OF  BtTYTNG  HABITS  IM- 
PORTANT 

An  important  factor  in  inves- 
tigating the  market  is  a  study  of 
the  buying  habits  of  consumers. 
One  question  to  be  answered 
about  the  buyers  is :  *T)o  they 
prefer  to  buy  from  manufactur- 
ers or  dealers?"  In  ordinary 
times  this  question  was  frequent- 
ly forgotten ;  but  these  are  not 
ordinary  times.  The  intelligent 
consumer  knows  more  about  trade 
channels  to-day  than  the  average 
manufacturer  knew  twenty  years 
ago.  Old  trade  channds  are  pass- 
ing with  the  conditions  that 
brought  them  forth,  and  new 
times  are  developing  new  selling 
methods.  Part  of  the  demand  of 
consumers  for  more  direct  con- 
tact with  the  original  sources  of 
supply  is  justified  and  must  be 
granted.  Wasteful  methods  of 
getting  goods  from  the  factory 
to  the  consumer  have  no  place  in 
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an  age  of  economy  and  efficiency. 
If  consumers  justly  require  a 
.  shortening  of  the  chain  of  distri- 
bution, we  must  satisfy  their  re- 
quirements or  else  cease  to  sell 
them  goods.    .    .  , 

In  studying  the  market  a  manu- 
facturer is  interested  fundamental- 
ly in  finding  out  how  much  of  his 
goods  can  be  sold.  In  the  past, 
statistics  bearing  on  this  point 
have  often  been  lacking.  It  has 
been  expensive  and  difficult  to  get 
even  estimates  of  the  size  of  the 
possible  market.  Government  sta- 
tistics have  been  often  meagre  and 
unenlightening,  and  trade  associa- 
tions have  experienced  the  great- 
est difficulty  in  obtaining  exact 
statements  from  their  members. 
The  war  has  had  a  curious  effect 
on  this  situation.  I  suppose  the 
various  War  Service  Committees, 
together  with  the  War  Industries 
Board  and  the  other  Boards  at 
Washington,  have  to-day  the  most 
complete  pictures  of  production 
and  consumption  that  were  ever 
collected  in  this  country.  It  is 
fair  to  assume  that  the  usefulness 
of  these  figures  to  individual  man- 
ufacturers will  prove  so  great  that 
periodical  compilation  of  similar 
statistics  will  be  insisted  upon  in 
the  future.  Washington  has 
learned;  in  its  search  for  indus- 
trial data,  that  figures  are  useful 
to  business  men  as  well  as  to  Gov- 
ernmental departments.  Witness 
the  plan  now  being  worked  out  to 
reclassify  the  commodities  shown 
in  statistics  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports so  that  the  arrangement  of 
items  will  conform  to  the  needs 
of  business  men  and  not  merely  to 
the  whim  of  Customs  officials.  I 
believe  we  are  entering  upon  a 
period  of  industrial  co-operation 
in  collecting  important  business 
information  that  will  save  millions 
of  dollars  to  manufacturers  who 
seek  facts  of  the  market  before 
attempting  to  sell,  and  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  search  out  the 
valuable  sources  of  information 
that  are  open  to  them. 

Let  me  refer  briefly  to  the,  ma- 
chinery of  market  investigation.' 
Many  industrial  enterprises  have 
established  research  departments 
whose  functions  are  to  study  the 


technical  problems  of  production. 
Relatively  few  companies  have 
realized  as  yet  the  necessity  of 
giving  just  as  intensive  study  to 
commercial  problems  as  to  those 
involved  in  manufacturing.  And 
yet,  in  view  of  the  great  difficulty 
and  importance  of  commercial 
problems,  it  is  reasonable  to  sug- 
gest that  organized  commercial 
research  is  just  as  legitimate  a 
function  of  business  "as  organized 
industrial  research.  The  plants 
manager  is  ordinarily  not  the  fac- 
tory research  man;  as  a  manager 
he  is  concerned  with  immediate 
problems  of  correlating  materials, 
men,  and  machinery,  and  cannot 
give  time  or  constructive  thought 
to  detailed  analysis  of  processes 
and  products.  Similarly  the  sales 
or'  advertising  manager  cannot 
ordinarily  give  hiinself  to  detailed 
study  of  the  countless  problems  of 
economical  marketing.  He  is  a 
line  officer  -in  the  army  of  distri- 
bution, and  needs  the  help  of  a 
staff  organization  to  conduct  the 
detailed  research  into  marketing 
methods  that  his  pressing  every- 
day duties  forbid  him  to  under- 
take. Commercial  research  is 
new,  but  it  is  gradually  justifying 
itself,  and  it  is  certain  to  prove 
more  and  more  an  important  fac- 
tor in  merchandising  success,  as 
manufacturers  come  to  realize  the 
fundamental  importance  of  mar- 
ket analysis  as  a  factor  in  busi- 
ness success. 

McGraw-Hill  Will  Have  Ex- 
port Paper 

A  monthly  international  eng^ineering 
journal  is  to  be  published  by  the 
McGraw-Hill  Company,  Inc.,  New  York. 
It  will  be  printed  in  Spanish  and  cir- 
culated in  Latin -America  and  Other 
Spanish-speaking  countries  and  will  be 
known  as  La  Ingenteria  Internacioiml, 
or,  in  English,  Intemational  Engineer- 
ing. 

The  editorial  staff  of  the  new  paper 
will  include  an  advisory  board  of  the 
editors  of  the  nine  business  papers  pub- 
lished by  McGraw-Hill,  as  well  as  an 
engineer  in  each  of  the  Latin -Am  eric  an 
countries.  The  new  publication  will 
aim  to  establish  closer  engineering  and 
industrial  relations  between  North 
America  and  the  Latin  countries  to  the 
south. 

Advertising  in  La  Itigenieria  Inter- 
nacional  will  be  limited  to  machinery 
and  its  allied  produces. 
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The  Advertiser's  Responsibility  in 
Using  "Trouble-Breeding 
Publications" 

Help  Should  Be  Rendered  in  the  Work  of  Education  in  Order  That  Better 
Human  Relations  May  Be  Brought  About 

By  B.  C.  Forbes 

Of  Forbes  Magasnne,  New  York 


THE  ideas  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  are  formed  very 
largely  by  what  they  read.  You 
have  a  responsibility  just  as  I 
have  a  responsibility  in  doing 
what  we  can  to  promulgate 
sound  doctrines.  Is  it  not  true 
that  many  of  you  advertisers  and 
advertising  agents,  have  been 
swayed  in  the  past  entirely  by 
selfish  considerations  in  the  plac- 
ing of  your  business,  in  the  spend- 
ing of  your  advertising  appropria- 
tions? Is  it  not  true  that  some 
of  the  most  notorious  muckrak- 
ing periodicals  were  unable  to 
carry  all  the  advertisements  you 
offered  them  in  the  heydey  of 
their  muckraking  power?  Was 
not  your  argument,  "My  business 
is  to  sell  so  many  million  bars  of 
soap  or  so  many  razors  or  so 
many  suits  of  clothes.  That's 
what  our  advertising  money  was 
appropriated  to  accomplish  and 
that's  what  I  mean  to  accomplish. 
If  I  ca>n  do  this  best  and  (Juickest 
by  advertising  in  a  publication 
which  has  become  the  rage  be- 
cause of  its  muckraking,  then  I 
am  going  to  use  the  mudslinging 
publication." 

Is  that  not  a  true  statement? 
If  so,  is  it  not  a  serious  indict- 
ment ?  Cannot  you  see  how 
shortsighted,  how  foolish,  how 
mischievous,  how  unprofitable  in 
the  end  was  such  a  course? 
\yhat  if  you  did  succeed  in  sell- 
ing a  few  or  even  many  more 
bars  of  soap  or  razors  or  shaving 
sticks,  if  the  spending  of  your 
money  in  those  channels  was  di- 
rectly helping  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  discontent  of  revolution,  of 
anarchy,  of  ■  what  we  now  Imow 
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as  Bolshevism  ?  Such  advertis- 
ing doubtless  helped  you  to  add 
a  story  or  two  to  your  business 
structure,  but,  mark  my  words 
it  laid  the  djoiamite,  it  laid  the 
mines,  it  laid  the  bombs  which 
now  threaten  '  tp  explode  and 
sweep  away  "not  merely  the  extra 
story  or  two  you  gained,  but  th^ 
whole  foundations  of  your  busi- 
ness and  its  successful  prosecu- 
tion. 

You  national  advertisers  must 
gain  a  broader  conception,  a 
longer  vision  of  your  calling  and 
your  responsibilities.  Your  du- 
ties do  not  begin  and  end  with 
"buying  circulation"  and  market- 
ing products.  You  are  human 
beings,  you  are  citizens  before 
you  are  business  men.  Man  has 
a  higher  duty  than  merely  to 
make  money  regardless  of  ways 
and  means.  You  are  your  broth- 
er's keeper.  It  has  cost  20,000- 
000  lives  and  $200,000,000,000  to 
teach  Germany  that  elementary 
fact.  Upon  you  rests  a  greater 
responsibility  "now  and  hereafter 
than  ever  rested  upon  you  in  the 
past. 

UNDERMINING  AMERICANISM 

Forces  are  at  work  which,  if 
not  wisely  handled,  may  lead  this 
country  into  perilous  paths.  We 
have  lately  seen  brazen  attempts 
to  raise  the  red  flag  at  the  head 
of  processions  along  the  most 
famous  avenue  in  America  and  at 
a  mass  meeting  in  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's largest  public  halls.  How 
much  did  the  money  some  of  you 
spent  in  trouble-breeding  publica- 
_  tions  contribute  to  the  hoisting  of 
these  red  flags  and  to  the  fanning 
of  the,  anarchistic,  the  Bolshevist 
flames  now  daring  to  break  out 
here  and  there,  throughout  c  the 
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country?  You  who  strengthen 
and  support  and  encourage  pub-' 
lications  which  grossly  mislead 
the  public,  which  incite  revolu- 
tion, which  inflame  ill-will  against 
business  and  capital,  which  laud 
revolution  and  destruction— you 
who  strengthen  the  power  and 
the  influence  and  the  circulation 
of  such  publications  are  more 
guilty  and  more  condemnable 
than  the  scatterbrains  -^ho  swal- 
low what  these  publications 
preach,  for  you  are  educated  and 
they  are  not. 

You  reply,  perhaps  indignant- 
ly, "Are  we  expected  to  set  our- 
selves up  as  censors  of  every 
publication  in  America?  Are  we 
to  ^discriminate  between  one  pub- 
lication arid  another  ?  Are  we 
expected  to  boycott  publications 
which  do  not  see  eye  to  eye 
with  us  aad  to  support  publica- 
tions which  take  the  side  of 
capital?" 

Every  one'  of  us,,  if  we  are  .to 
fulfill  our  duties  as  decent  citi- 
zens, must .  act  as  censors  every 
day  of  our  lives.  We  pick  and 
;choose  our  shoes,  our  hats,  our 
suits.  We  pick  and  choose  when 
we  want  to  buy  a  phonograph  or 
a  piano  or  an  office  desk.  Why, 
if  we  were  not  censors,  if  the 
whole  public  were  not  censors  in 
every  phase  of  their  life,  what 
in  thunder  would  be  the  good  of 
advertising?  Don't  you  gentle- 
men advertise  to  convince  the 
public  that  what  you  have  to  of- 
fer is  superior  to  the  thing  your 
rival  has  to  offer?  Yes,  indeed, 
jrou  expect '  the  public  to  be  cen- 
sors and  to  exercise  discrimina- 
tion in  .  what  they  buy. 

Why,  therefore,  in  the  name 
of  common  sense  should  you  not 
be  expected  to  exercise  discrim- 
ination in  determining  how  you 
shall  spend  your  money  as  ad- 
vertisers? Is  it  asking  too  much 
of  you,  as  responsible  citizens,  as 
fathers  of  families,  as  business 
men  possessing  acumen  and 
vision — is  it  asking  too  much  of 
you  to  adopt  as  a  general  work- 
ing policy  this  test:  "Is  this 
publication  which  I  propose  to 
endorse  and  strengthen  and  sup- 
port by  my  money  a  publication 


that  1  would  be  willing  to  have 
on  my  library  table  and  glad  to 
see  my  sons  and  daughters  read? 
Is  it  such  a  publication  that,  if  its 
tenets  and  views  were  taught  in 
the  public  schools,  and  the  uni- 
versities of  the,  country,  the  com- 
ing generation  would  be  better 
men  and  women?" 

COMMERCIALIZING  DISLOYALTY 

You  "buy  circulation."  Some- 
times you  make  that,  statement 
with  a  tone  of  great  finality  as 
if  that  settled  the  .whole  ques- 
tion and  ended  your  entire  re- 
sponsibility. My  God!  you  can 
buy  prostitution.  You  can  buy 
poison.  You  can  buy  rotten  eggs. 
Simply  because  you  can  buy  them 
is  no  adequate  reason  why  you 
should  buy  them.  If  you  "buy 
circulation"  whose  net  effect  is 
to  sap  and  uiidermine  the  whole 
fabric  of  business  you  are  un- 
patriotic, you  are  disloyal,  you 
are  not  even  showing  business 
gumption,  for  in  the  end  if  un- 
worthy, incendiary,  trouble-mak- 
ing publications  gain  the  ascend- 
ency throughout  the  country- 
they  will  make  enough  converts 
to  tear  down  the  whole  business 
structure  and  strew  the  land  with 
the  sort  of  thing  we  see  ram- 
pant in  Russia  and  to  some  ex- 
tent in  other  European  cbimtries 
today. 

When  Ivy  Lee  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Rockefeller 
cabinet  for  .the  .  purpose  of  advis- 
ing them  concerning  the  estab- 
lishment of  proper  relations,  with 
the  public,  the  first  thing  he  said 
to  the  stalwarts  of  26  Broadway 
was  this :  "I  will  not  try  to  .get 
publicity  for  you.  My  mission 
miist  be  to  see  to  it  that  every 
phase  of  your  business  is  con- 
ducted in  such  a  way  that  the 
fullest  publicity,  if  it  should 
come,  would  not  harm  you  one 
iota.  If  you  conduct  your  busi- 
ness on  a  high  level  the  publicity 
will  take  care  of  itself." 

The  duty  of  each  one  of  us 
now  is  to  endeavor  to  bring 
about  genuine  democracy  in  busi- 
ness and  in  industry.  Capital, 
if  it  has  not  already  done  so, 
must  vac3^,,ij^(3h9>0sl^  abso- 
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lutism.  Labor  must  be  made  to 
see  for  itself  that  it-  cannot,  with 
profit  to  itself,  attempt  to  become 
arbitrary,  arrogant,  dictatorial, 
that  the  public  will  not  stand  for 
autocracy,  or  absolutism  from 
any  quarter.  Incidentally,  my  own 
deduction  is  that  the  November 
election  returns  reflected  wide- 
spread disapproval  of  what  was 
interpreted  as  an  attempt  by 
President  Wilson  to  dictate  to 
the  people  as  to  how  they  should 
vote  and  that  they_  resented  even 
this  mild  suggestion  of  dicta-! 
tofUl  methods. 

What  we  must  strive  to  reach 
is  a  complete  understanding  be- 
tween employers  and  employed. 
Those  at  the  top  must  meet  the 
rank  and  file  half  way.  There 
must  be  no  attempt,  shoiild  work- 
ers become  more  plentiful  than 
jobs,  to  "teach  labor  a  lesson," 
by  wholesale  firing,  by  drastic 
cutting  of  wages  or  by  other 
harsh,  haughty  methods. 

WARMING  THE  VIPER  OF  BOLSSEVISM 

There  is  less  danger  from  this 
source,  however,  than  there  is 
from  the  other,  because  capital 
has  pretty  well  learned  its  lesson. 
Labor,  however,  is  just  beginning 
to  feel  its  strength.  It  has  got 
the  bit  in  its  mouth  during  the 
war.  When  labor's  representa- 
tives ostentatiously  took  their 
seats  in  the  gallery  of  Congress 
some  time  ago  the  legislators  did 
not  dare  oppose  them.  Labor, 
indeed,  has  been  having  its  own 
way  entirely.  This  was  all  very 
well  and  perhaps  necessary  while 
everything  was  on  the  upgrade, 
when  maximum  production  was 
essential  no  matter  at  what  cost. 
But  a  recession  in  prices  and  in 
wages,  to  my  mind,  is  inevitable. 
The  readjustment  will  be  im- 
possibly difficult  if  the  Bolshevist 
spirit  gain  ground. 

We  publishers  have  a  great,  I 
might  almost  say,  a  sacked  re- 
sponsibility. So  have  you  large 
employers.  So  have  you  adver- 
tising men.  If  by_  our  combined 
efforts  we  can  facilitate  the  bring- 
ing about  of  twenty-four  carat 
industrial    democracy   in  whidb 


the  management  of  corporations 
will  be  shared  by  the  workers 
as  well  as  by  the  high  ofiicials 
and  the  directors,  then  we  can 
hope  to  keep  the  national  ship 
on  ah  even  keel.  Then  we  can 
hope  to  see  the  United  States  of 
America  rise  to  the  front  rank 
of  the  world's  financial  and  in- 
dustrial powers  and  become  a 
towering  lighthouse  for  the  guid- 
ance of  '  other  nations.  Then 
shall  we  fulfill  in  the  highest  de- 
gree the  hopes,  the  dreams,  the 
aspirations  of  the  founders  of 
this  Republic  and  of  that  greatest 
of  all  Americans,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

But  remember  that  nothing  is 

ever  settled  until  it  is  settled 
right. 

We  cannot  settle  this  moment- 
ous problem  if  each  of  us  seeks 
only  his  own  aggrandizement,  if 
each  of  us  strives  only  to  feather 
his  own  nest  and  blatantly  de- 
clares, "Let  the  devil  take  the 
hindmost.  I  am  out  for  Number 
One."  We  cannot  do  the  best 
we  can  for  Number  One  unless 
we  do  the  best  we  can  for  others. 
We  have  to  become  our  brother's 
keeper.  You  cannot  do  so  by 
trying  to  make  ,  money  by  mis- 
chievous, .tshortsighted  imethods. 
If  you  try  to  pick  dollars  out  of 
barrels  of  pitch  your  fingers  are 
likely  to  be  soiled.  You  cannot 
play  with  fire  and  hope  forever 
to  remain  unscorched.  We  must 
ail  exert  ourselves  to  the  utmost 
to  battle  valiantly  for  the  right 
and  to  eradicate  wrong. 

It  can  be  done. 


Cherry  Leaves  Merrell-Soule 

Walter  E.  Cherry  ha3  resigned  as  ad- 
vertising and  sales  manager  for  None- 
Such  mmce  meat,  made  by  the  Merrell- 
Soule  Company,  Syracuse,  N,  Y.  Mr. 
Cherry  has  been  associated  with  this 
company  for  many  years  and  is  one 
of  the  best  known  men  in  the  ad- 
vertising business  in  this  country. 
He  has  served  as  vice-president  of  the 
A.  A.  C.  of  W.  and  as  president  of  the 
American  Specialty  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. In  both  of  these  organiza- 
tions, as  well  as  in  others  allied  with 
salesmanship  and  advertising,  he  has 
taken  a  prominent  part  - 

Mr.  Cherry  states  in  a  letter  to 
Printers'  Ink  that  he  is^ow  engaged 
on  plans  concerR^g^j^^^^ejOeW^PG*'''- 
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^^Be  Guess  and  Be  Gosh" 

The  "be  guess  and  be  gosh"  methods  of 
sensational  newspaper  making  have  no  place 
in  the  service  rendered  by  the  McGraw-Hill 
Publications. 

These  papers,  editorial  and  advertising 
pages  alike,  are  made  by  business  men  for 
business  men. 

They  deal  in  facts  and  speak  in  level  tones. 

On  the  statements,  statistics  and  informa- 
tion presented  by  these  business  journals, 
business  men  base  important  conclusions 
'  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  such  data 
are  accurate,  uncolored  and  reflect  the  true 
conditions. 

To  what  other  source  can  the  executives  of 
great  industrial  enterprises  turn  with  more 
complete  confidence  in  trustworthy  leader- 
ship and  dependable  information? 

That  confidence  of  readers  is  an  important 
asset  for  advertisers  in 

McGraw-Hill  Publications 

lOth  Avenue  and  36th  Street  New  York 

Hsmber  of  Audit  Btimu  of  Cfrculatloiu 

Serve  a  Buying  Power  Aggregating 
Power  Billions  of  Dollars 

Coal  Age  Annually  Electrical  World 

American  Machinist  Electrical  Merchandising 

Electric  Railway  Journal  .    Engineering  News-Record 

Engineering  &  MioiDg  Journal       Chemical  St  Metallurgical  Enigjieering 


THE  road  to  Paris  nits  wuk,  wide  open. 
The  Prussian  Guard  moved  forwmnL 
Two  days  march,  and  ihc  dty  WOllld  be  in 

their  murderoiis  hands. 

Only  a  handful  of  Americans— niahed  over 
in  motor  lorries-stodd  between  the  Hun 
and  his  most  coveted  prize^ 

Jf  iJlaM  AmKncat\t—htfy*  yao  vttA  to  crwaJ  «tJ 
jaatfay  ^nr  otcn  j<fTrf«— huJfy'twi  an  indti  the 

BUT,  instead  of  going  backward  ^Mk  the 
others,  the  Mneri^uu  went  lonrardl 
Instead  of  delaying  that  advance  ol  the 
riiiiiiiiMii  filling,  they  halted  it  forever. 

e3^f/Ktmm$  wi^  J^Mcanuinto tight 

Over  in  the  Hoapital,  a  few  weeks  ago,  lay  a 
wounded  Marine— Ofley  M.  Dwnton— one 
oif  the  boys  ^vlio  was  tlicrc.  His  story  of 
what  happened  i£  in  December  Hcar&i's.  He 
cdb  k  ItfuMiNO  Vf  Tm  PnttuM  Guumt 

you  arc  satisfied  with  the  dull,  (ontf  oM 
f;^slnoncd  mai*azinc  "article,"  you  won  t 
v,^nt  Hcarst'sthp  month  or  any  olher.  But 
U  you  prefer  short  vital  bits  ot  hjstory  m  the 
making-articles  more  interesting  than.^any 
Hctioa-don't  fail  to  read  Private  Denton's 
story  in  the  December  Niimberof 


KB  SOUL  OP  ITALYI  How  splemSd  m  trial 


I-  and  supreme  in  mi!ifnTtunc.  No  natkin  has  served 
more  hcroicalty,  with  higher  inspiration  or  greater  valor. 

iMly,  wCai  only  36fiaOjm  peogAt,  mobilised  i5(XMI0O 
mnfinific«n(  soldiers,  and  stnif^tcd  to  Victory  tfanra^ 
9ui}\^  $  of  Ati^Inc  peaks  and  choked-up  mountain  pouei. 

Ir  the  (kraih  grapple  bctwcvri  Italy  anJ  Austrui  bad 
alDHc  filled  the  world's  fitage,^  wrilM  Charlca  Edfftud 
RusmU,  "  MX»  would  have  stared  breaifilcss  on  one  of  ihc 
strangest  and  most  excitto|  wm  rvcr  fouK^^ti  and  c^e- 
bratcd  a  diootand  Ada  o<  iMra^  weaow  hardly  k«iiw«'* 


IF  jou  m  not  inlerMied  in  vroddiridB  broadness  of 
viaion— m  ^Derous  apprBctitMn  ol  loss  ooiuptcisinis 
t— you  won't  want  Heam'a  thta  otooth 
or  aD>r  other.  But  if  you  wnnt  tbc  one  magazine  that 
more  than  any  other  n-pri-itents  the  ;Srenler  'Spirit  nf  these 
greater  lim^,  dun\  fail  to  reud  (Ihurtrs  HJuurd  Uusastt 
on  ^'The  Soul  ol  itMiy"  in  i|ie  Deocsober  number  of 


charka  EJimtd  ffMtjg  tw»w  »ah—imim 


fmm  kit  fwt  phM     tfwtwwiqJr  o/  feax. 


ildmoce's  Educatbnal  Opportunities 


P^Aodf  iWUi^  ikmaUd  m  3fe  AAe 

OUNDED  by  the  nocea  philanthropist,  George  Peikbody,  tb»  Jn^te 
braces  a  great  public  library,  an  nrt  eallcty  and  a  con»Brvtl»cy  of  Ottiac^  Tl 
Umr  is  recognized  as  the  le.idinf;  scliool  of  music  m  thi«  omiiin',  ai|0)ruig  a 
ilmenc  of  about  a.ooo  pupils  jittucT-?  .!  from  all  ovci  the  United  States.  Gra 
s  of  Peabody  hold  tmporrant  music  j1  posifions  and  are  prominent  mi  the  recir 
operatic  stages.  Other  nationaHy  famed  Educational  instrturions  in  Bafttfitd 
idc  Johns  Hopkms  University,  Gouchef  College,  Maryland  In.'.titutL-,  etc. 

But  do  «duc«cicKwl  Oppoitiimtiea  in  Baltimore  begin  and  end  with  these  grt 
.  innitutkHU?  TUy  do  not.  How  about  the  approximately  700,000  pn>5pE 
dwdlan  witil^  ^  confines  of  this  gK«t  dty  T  H»s  cverydiing  of  anythmg  bei 
CD  twdi  dbi^4i»  flMriiB  flf  VDur  pvqduri  ?  Th«  gytttctt  Khoolroom  in  B«lcimDte— che  IK 
Kia^lTimdaBtlv*  cm^HM  of  Thk  Bditean  NEwS^  ^ducatiog  van  buviacd«Mi  u 
fMMfefldiwlalc   llinbradttiifW YOURiul]jKtinth«cwneu&an. 

W'  Kiiv  ^-  Icfi  ,1  A-w  cppir^i  i>*^  t\w  boofclM  rontnininB  ttw  fittt  wJj  of  thi*  mtim.  ^o** 
D«otit>?  h.i\"  itiiid  fiMnitth  to  Miy  itifjd!  bccl*  ads  dbth<  indimri*!  and  dicumaocL 
^  -      ■  Eiod/'  A»k  Sm- "S«Ui«it  the  Btliimor*  MKkrc," 


For  MORE  Maryland  Bmhms  CONCENTRATE  in 

rhe  Baltimore  Newj 

The  Fastest  Growing  B^tinionPafi^^lc 
November  Avcrtg«  Net  Pud  Cinculoition  t 


Prestige 


the  £a«(maii  Kodak  Compaay  Sees  Lanciiutional  Copy  iu  War 


rHE  close  of  tlie  WAT.Ius  ap- 
parently not  lessened  Um  inter- 
in   mstitiitional  advertismgi 

lirch  was  so  strikinRb'  u'^cd  by 
ailiiiR  American  industries  diir- 
^j?  \\u-  conflict. 

Xiisiitutioiial  copy,  a»  we  dll 
now,  is  not  merely  a  uMfnl  way 
f  kccphig  your  name  before  the 
ublic  when,  as  m  war-time,  yoti 
ave  "nothing  to  sell." 
I  is  also  a  powerful 
■  irce  in  peace  ur  war 
imes  as  a  supplement 
0,  or  co-ordii  aicd 
rith  direct  sales  ef- 
c»rt$.  The  reasons 
or  such  usefulness 
re  too  familiar  to 
UT  readers  lu  need 
epetilion  here. 

One  of  tBe  niost  in- 
^resting  war-time  iit- 
lilntiuiial  campaigns 
rhich  lias  also  e.v 
•nded  over  into  peace 
nies,  is  that  of  ihe 
a&trnan  Kodak  Coin- 
luy.  of  Rochester, 
his  campai^jn*  oc;u- 
^inff  full'-page  spaet 
i  general  metliirnifi. 
inch  of  it  in  two 
>lorSt  has  followed 
le  familiar  Kodak 
:»Iicy  of  selling  (/u- 

mtr  than  the  -Sn- 
rmnt  iits  and  lilm 
adc  by  the  Eastman 
impatiy  fn  psrbcu' 
r. 

However,  a  new 
ant  has  ililFt-rcntiatcd  this 
mpaign  from  previous  Oiics^ 
that  the  usefulness  of  photog- 
phy  in  the  home  is  subordi- 
Ud  lo  a  record  of  its  real 
hi  lavement   to-dav  as   n  sricn- 


Tbe  prestige  of  the  photogra 
idfo  IS,  in  this  series  of  ad 
tisements.  closely  allied  to  the 
nf  the  Eastman  company  as 
pi'-at  sponsor  for  tmprovem 
i:i  technique  and  en'cotira^ 
of  the  practice  of  takinfc  picti 
Thus  one  piece  of  copy  descri 
the  use  of  the  camera  in  airp 
so.'ijting  in  war,  adds:  "For  n 


COPY  TO  auFBABu*  niOTwoufiiy's  cuat  aout  j 
wnutcB 


iliaij  tlarec  decades  the  Easttt 
Kodak  Company  has  fostered  a 
sustained  theQpottlli  of  phot- 
raphy.  To-day  it  is  an  institut 
renderioK  a  service  tliaf  h  wor 
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into  Jerusalem.  "That  which 
photography  does  for  the  his- 
torian," the  final  paragraph  re- 
marks, "is  but  a  part  of  its  work, 
not  only  as  an  art,  but  as  a  science 
of  record  contributing  vitally  to 
all  science.  And  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company,  like  a  great  uni- 
versity—because of  its  many  co- 
ordinating departments,  tireless 
laboratory  research  and  frequent 
additions  to  the  equipment  of 
science — constantly  renders  the 
world  a  real  institutional  service." 

Readers  of  Printers'  Ink  will 
be  interested  in  noting  the  strik- 
ing similarity  between  this  adver- 
tising appeal  and  that  of  the  Her- 
cules Powder  Company  in  its  cur- 
rent institutional  advertising  cam- 
paign, recently  described  in 
this  paper.  In  each  case  the 
copy  is  devoted  to  a  glorification 
of  the  industry  as  a  whole,  with 
the  relationship  of  the  individual 
advertiser  modestly  relegated  to 
the  background.  The  main  pur- 
pose of  the  copy  in  each  case  is 
apparently  almost  like  that  of  a 
co-operative  advertising  campaign 
on  behalf  of  the  collective  indus- 
try, in  which  the  individual  adver- 
tiser is  subordinated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  public  education  in  general. 

•KODAK  PUBLISHES  ADVERTISING 
OUTLINE 

A  decidedly  interesting  record 
of  the  Eastman  policy  of  adver- 
tising in  the  closing  days  of  the 
war  and  at  present,  is  contained 
in  a  statement  issued  by  the  com- 
pany itself.  A  portfolio  repro- 
ducii^  all  the  advertisements  al- 
ready published  in  this  institu- 
.  tional  series,  which  is  being  sent 
to  all  dealers,  contains  this  strik- 
ing foreword,  under  the  title, 
"Two  Functions  of  Kodak  Adver- 
tising" : 

"A  manufacturer's  advertising, 
if  planned  well,  has  two  func- 
tions :  to  sell  goods  and  to  create 
good  will  and  prestige  for  the 
maker  of  the  goods. 

"If  free  from  all  exaggeration, 
if  clean  and  honest,  the  mere  ad- 
■  vertisiug  of  the  goods  themselves 
will,  to  some  extent,  have  this 
double  effect  In  our  own  pub- 
lici^  we  have  for  years  gone  even 


further  than  merely  advertising 
cameras  or  films  or  papers.  We 
have  advertised  photography,  have 
interested  new  people  in  picture 
taking,  so  that  the  sale  of  a 
Kodak  meant  new  business,  not 
the  mere  taking  of  a  customer 
away  from  a  competitor.  ■ 

"But  the  war  brought  new 
problems. 

"Frankly,  it  became  a  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  would  be 
in  line  with  the  necessary  con- 
servation of  labor  and  materials 
to  push  the  sales  of  our  goods, 
except  in  so  far  as  such  sales 
contributed  to  the  happiness  of 
the  boys  over  there  and  their  ■ 
'folks'  over  here.  For  more  than 
a  year,  therefore,  our  advertising 
has  been  practically  confined  to 
the  one  object,  'Pictures  from' 
home.' 

"In  both  amateur  and  profes- 
sional lines  we  have  .used  the  sol- 
dier appeal  only.  We  have  not 
even  done  as  much  of  such  ad- 
vertising as  we  would  have  done, 
had  we  been  able  to  run  our  fac- 
tories to  their  full  capacity  with- 
out interfering  with  the  production 
of  goods  that  are  essential  to  the 
one  job  we  are  particularly  inter- 
ested in  right  now — the  winning 
of  the  war. 

"We  could  sell  more  goods  than 
we  could  make.  Why,  then,  spend 
good  money  for  advertising?  Be- 
cause, after  this  war,  we  do  not 
want  to  be  forgotten ;  because  we 
want  the  dealers  who  handle^  the 
Kodak  line  to  be  in  an  enviable 
position — want  them  to  have  the 
prestige  of  handling  the  goods 
manufactured  by  the  world's  great 
photographic  institution. 

"And  so,  we  have  prepared  and 
are  running  the  advertisements 
that  appear  in  this  portfolio. 
They  are  not  expected  to  make 
immediate  sales.  Their  purpose 
is  to  let  the  world  know  how  great 
a  service  photography  is  render- 
ingi  ^d  to  also  let  it  know  the 
big  part  the  Eastman  organiza- 
tion has  taieen  in  bringing  about 
the  present-day  usefulness  of  the 
camera. 

"The  photographer,  the  sur- 
geon, the  astronomer,  the  scien- 
tist, the  producer  ol  motion  pic- 

HostedbyCjOOgle 
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tures — all  these  know  something 
of  the  breadth  of  our  photographic 
work.  To  a  large  part  of  the  gen- 
eral public,  however,  we  are 
known  only  as  the  makers  of  the 
recofirnized  hand  camera  and  of 
film. 

"It  will  help  your  business  and 
our  business  to  let  the  world  know 
on  how  broad  a  basis  our  organi- 
zation is  established,  and  how, 
back  of  the  Kodak  camera  and 
Kodak  film,  is  an  institution  that 
is  able  to  bring  to  bear  on  any 
photographic  or  allied  problem 
that  wealth  of  knowledge  that  can 
only  come  from  the  broadest  ex- 
perience, backed  by  truly  scien- 
tific research. 

"Yet,  while  telling,  through  this 
series  of  advertisements,  of  the 
importance  of  the  work  of  pho- 
tography in  this  war,  in  explora- 
tion and,  in  science,  and  the  great 
part  the  company  has  taken  in  its 
development  during  nearly  forty 
years,  we  have  not  overlooked 
what  to  you  and  to  us  is  the 
important  tie-up: 

'"If  it  isn't  an  Eastman,,  it  isn't 
a  Kodak.*" 


Advertisements  in  the  series,  in 
addition  to  the  ones  already 
quoted,  discussed  such  topics  as 
the  value  of  photography  in  bring- 
ing to  the  individual  a  knowledge 
of  world  events  and  the  intimate 
facts  about  strange  places ;  the 
value  of  X-ray  photography  in 
surgery;  the  photographic  element 
in  photo-engraving ;  microscopic 
photography  as  an  aid  to  struc- 
tural engineering;  and  how  the 
panoramic  camera  (made  prac- 
tical through  the  invention  of 
easily-transported  lightweight  film 
in  place  of  heavy  dry  plates)  is 
used  in  topographical  .surveys  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey. Other  advertisements  pay  a 
tribute  to  the  motion-picture 
camera;  describe  the  laboratory 
motion-photography  by  which  the 
operation  of  a  camera  shutter  iS 
studied ;  and  tell  the  customer  of 
the  professional  photographer  how 
much  trouble  he  is  saved  in  posing 
by  the  improved  photographic 
methods  of  to-day.  How  the 
camera  helps  to  "weigh  the  stars" 
is  described  in  an  advertisement 
reproduced  with  this  article. 


The 
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Advertising's    Part  in 
Fourth  Loan 

T  NDIVIDUALS  and  firms  bought 
A  newspaper  space  amounting  ap- 
proximately to  $4,000,000  to  adver- 
tise the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan. 
These  figures  were  first  announced 
last  week  by  Frank  R.  Wilson,  di- 
rector of  publicity  for  the  war 
loan  organization  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  in  an  address  before 
the  Advertising  Qub  of  New 
York.  The  copy  was  prepared  by 
the  Bureau  of  Publici^,"in  Wash- 
ington and  the  Publicity  Commit- 
tee of  the  twelve  Federal  Reserve 
banks. 

In  addition  there  was  approx- 
imately -$500,000  in  space  for 
which  copy  was  prepared  by  the 
advertiser  and  $225,000  in  space 
in  magazines,  farm  papers  and 
trade  papers,  made  available 
through  the  Committee  on  Public 
Information.  In  other  words,  a 
[grand  total  of  $4,750,000  worth  of 
space  contributed  by  patriotic  men 
helped  the  loan  to  succeed. 

After  outlining  the  various 
methods  of  advertising  that  were 
employed  —  posters,  street  cars, 
window  displays,  direct  mail,  etc. 
— Mr.  Wilson  spoke  briefly  of  the 
next  loan. 

"The  great  financial  efforts  of 
the  Government  incident  to  the 
war  are  by  no  means  ended,"  he 
said.  "We  are.  soon  to  launch 
another  great  Loan,  and  the  ad- 
vertising men  of  America  can  be 
of  material  aid  in  helping  to  pre- 
pare the  public  for  co-operation  in 
this  loan.  Many  people  are  of  the 
impression  now  that  fighting  is 
ended  the  necessity  for  loans  also 
is  ended.  By  the  time  we  had 
completed  the  raising  of  nearly 
seven  billion  dollars  in  the  Fourth 
Liberty  Loan  approximately  five 
billion  dollars  of  this  amount  had 
already  been  spent,  and  now  prac- 
tically all  of  the  seven  billion  dol- 
lars has  been  spent.  The  Treasury 
Pepartment  has  already  launched 
a  campaign  of  short  borrowings 
from  banks  in  anticipation  of 
another  great  Loan  in  the  spring. 
We  still  have  three'  million  men 

under  arms  ant|  th?ir  salaries  must 


be  paid.  It  will  cost  just  as  much 
to  bring  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces  home  as  it  has  cost 
to  take  them  over.  It  will  cost 
great  sums  to  maintain  an  army  of 
occupation  in  Germany.  It  will 
cost  great  sums,  immediately  to 
cancel  war  contracts  which  had  to 
be  made. 

"Secretary  McAdoo  has  indi- 
cated that  it  ought  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  continue  to 
make  Loans  to  the  AUies  so  that 
they  will  be  able  to  buy  our  goods 
because  they  haven't  the  goods 
nor  the  gold  to  trade  for  our 
products.  We  have  obligated  our- 
selves to  give  occupational  educa- 
tion to  our  wounded  soldiers  and 
pay  for  the  lives  of  those  killed. 
We  will  need  money  to  turn  our 
national  activities  from  the  pur- 
suits of  war  to  the  pursuits  of 
peace. 

"Most  important  of  all,  per- 
haps, is  the  necessity  of  making 
permanent  the  habits  of  thrift  and 
economy  which  the  war  has  taught 
us.  If  the  nation  should  now  launch 
into  a  period  of  reckless  expendi- 
tures all  the  fine  economic  results 
of  the  war  will  be  lost.  The  sacri- 
fices which  enabled  us  to  be  the 
liberators  of  the  world  in  'war,  if 
continued,  will  help  us  to  become 
the  Big  Brother  of  the  world  iii 
Peace." 


Babcox  Buys  Interest  in 
"Christian  Herald"  " 

Edward  S.  Babcox,  for  six  years  ad- 
vertising manager  of  the  Firestone  Tire 
&  Rubber  Company,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  has 
joined  Graham  Patterson,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Christian  Herald,  New 
York,  in  the  direction  and  management 
of  that  publication.  He  has  purchased 
a  substantial  interest  in  the  company, 
of  which  he  has  been  elected  secretary. 
Mr.  Babcox  is  president  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  and  has  just 
completed  a  term  as  vice-president  of 
the  Association  of  National  .  Advertisers, 


Joins  Pratt  &  Lambert 

H.  A.  Thompson  is  with  Pratt  &  Lam-: 
bert.  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y,,  as  assistant  to 
the  advertising  manager,  after  service 
with  the  Bureau  of  Aircraft  Produc- 
tion. Prior  to  last  August  he  was  pub- 
licity manager  of  the  U.  S..  Cast  Iron 
Pipe  and  Foundry  Co.,  Burlington,  N. 
J.,  to  which  ornnizattat^  he  went  from 
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You  can 
at  one  cost 

reach  the  greatest  number ' 

of  possible  consumers 

in  the  Philadelphia  territory 

each  day 

by  concentrating 

in  the  newspaper 

"nearly  everybody  reads" 

The  Philadelphia 

Bulletin 

November       A  C  ^^P^^^ 

Circulation      T"(3^i^^>^*J*3      a  Day 

"The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  is  the  only  Philadelphia  neivi- 
poiper  which  prints  its  circulation  figures  regularly  each  day." 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin's  circulation  reaches  far 
beyond  the  highest  point  ever  attained  by  a  daily 
newspaper  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  the 
third  largest  in  the  United  States. 
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THE  YOUNG 
IN  HEART 

Out  of  the  workaday 
world  you  walk  into  a  land 
where  strong  men  battle 
lustily,  where  great  clouds 
sail  across  the  mountain- 
tops,  where  women  very 
fair  to  see,  gaze  straight 
into  your  eyes. 

And  while  yoil  watch, 
you  forget  the  worries  of 
the  office  and  the  rush  of 
affairs.  You're  a  little  boy 
again — there  in  the  dark 
moving  picture  theatre. 

C 

T KERENS  just  one  other 
thing  like  it  in  the  world. 
That's  the  magazine  that 
brings  the  movies  to  you 
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— Photoplay,  the  Inter- 
preter of  the  Fifth  Estate. 

Do  you  wonder  that  a 
great  host  of  young-heart- 
ed Americans  turn  every 
month  to  Photoplay  forthe 
romance  they  must  have 
if  life  is  to  be  endurable  ? 

And  knowing  that  this  is 
so — ^that  Photoplay  fills  a 
very  real  place  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  public,  can  you 
afford  to  neglect  Photo- 
play as  a  medium  for  your 
sales  story  that  assures  in- 
terest from  the  start? 

PHOTOPLAY 

The  Magazine  of  the  Fifth  Estate 

W.  M.  HART 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
BSO  NORTH  CLARK  ST. 
CHICAGO 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  1S5  MADISON  AVE. 
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The  N.  Y.  Evening 
Journal  on  Friday, 
Dec.  6th,  surpassed 
all  display  records  for 
New  York  evening 
newspapers. 

226^  columns  of  paid  display 
advertising  were  carried  in  this 
issue  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Journal,  consisting  of  38  pages, 
and,  because  of  space  limitation, 
several  advertisements  were 
omitted. 

This  is  the  greatest  volume  of  paid  display  adver- 
tising ever  printed  in  any  regular  edition  of  any 
New  York  evening  newspaper,  and  breaks  all 
previous  records  made  by  the  Journal  itself. 

'  "    "  ■  HostedbyGOOgle 


Advertising  to  Stem  the  Tide  of 
Labor  Unrest 

How  the  American  Multigraph  Company  Builds  Good  Will  Among 
Factory  Workers 

By  Frederick  C.  Kendall 


THIS  is  a  story  of  advertising 
and  selling.    But  instead  of 

relating  how  these  twin  forces 
were  harnessed  to  create  good 
will  on  the  part  of  the  purchasing 
public,  it  tells  how  a  typically 
American  institution  employs  the 
same  agencies  that  multiplied  its 
consumer  good  will  in  "selling" 
the  organization  to  the  workers 
in  the  factory. 

Why  do  so  many  people  quit 
their  jobs? 

This  used  to  be  pigeonholed 
along  with  foolish  question  No. 
11,977.  Few  folks  asked  it,  be- 
cause few  cared.  When  the  labor 
market  was  gorged  and  glutted, 
when  shop  mechanics  and  arti- 
sans came  in  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply, it  seemed  an  interrogation  of 
trivial  concern.  So,  although  our 
methods  of  hiring  and  firing  were 
deplorably  wasteful,  we  continued 
this  reckless  dissipation  of  hu- 
man resources  until  war  diminish- 
ed our  labor  reserves,  and  we 
were  first  compelled  to  compete 
among  ourselves  for  workers  and 
later  to  persuade  those  same  work- 
ers to  compete  among  them- 
selves to  increase  production. 

But  why  do  people  quit  their 
jobs? 

One  answer  may  be  in  inferior 
working  surroundings,  unsympa- 
thetic foremen,  wage  schedules, 
home  conditions,  the  fact  that  the 
men  are  not  "sold"  on  their  jobs, 
etc.  Another  answer  may  be 
found,  as  some  authorities  con- 
tend, by  studying  the  bumps  on 
the  workers'  heads  indicatiner  cer- 
tain ab  or  sub-normal  brain  con- 
volutions, or  bv  considering  the 
color  of  their  eyebrows. 

But,  according  to  officials  of 
The  American  Multigraph  Com- 
pany, the  real'  answer,  contra- 
dictory as  at  first  blush  it  sounds, 
is, the  fact  that  most  workers  quit 
before  they  start. 
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Picture  to  yourself  the  old  fa- 
miliar pre-war  scene  outside  any 
large  factory,  any  morning  about 
seven  o'clock,  A  group  of  men, 
fifty  or  a  hundred,  are  waiting 
for  a  job.  They  may  have  stood 
a  half  hour  or  an  hour  while  a 
spring-time  shower  soaked  their 
clothes  and  numbed  their  fingers 
blue. 

The  gate  is  swung  open  and  a 
guard  unceremonioiisly  ushers  in 
a  dozen. 

"Wheredja  work  before?"  rasps 
the  superintendent  to  the  first  ap- 
plicant. 

The  man  tells  him. 

"Those  guys  don't  know  a  dam 
thing  about  making  tin  tacks. 
Beat  it!" 

And  right  away  the  remaining 
eleven  would-be  workers  tremble 
in  their  boots,  determined,  should 
they  be  hired,  to  quit  after  first 
pay-day.  In  other  words,  their 
enthusiasm  is  killed  a-ljottiing. 
They  quit  before  they  commence. 

EQUAL     TO     HIRING     ENTIRE  NEW 
FORCE  FIVE  TIMES  A  YEAR 

Similar  conditions,  augmented 
and  multiplied,  led  to  the  lament- 
able labor  turnover,  wasteful  from 
both  a  social  and  an  economic 
point  of  view,  that  graced  our 
American  trade  statistics.  At  a 
normal  production  capacity  re- 
quiring a  thousand  workers  it 
was  nothing  uncommon  to  hear 
tales  of  a  twelvemonth  turnover 
of  as  high  as  five  thousand — 
some  individuals  working  a  day, 
a  week  or  a  month— and  then 
quitting. 

Briefly,  these  were  circumstances 
that  confronted  industry  at  the 
time  the  Multigrraph  company 
shoved  overboard  its  employment 
traditions  and  determined  to  tackle 
the  labor  problem  as  efficiently  and 
scientifically  as  it  tackled  prob- 
lems involving  new-^rocMaM  of 
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manufactare  or  methods  involv- 
ing speeding  up  sales. 

To  readers  of  Phinters'  Ink 
the  interesting  part  of  the  cam- 
paign described  here  lies  in  the 
solution  of  this  nroblem  through 
advertising  and  the  same  kind  of 
sales  demonstration  one  would 
use  in  marketing  a  new  brand  of 
breakfast  food. 

The  company  has  been  making 
time  fuses  for  several  years — 
first  for  the  British  and  Russian 
Governments  and  later  for  Unde 
Sam.  During  this  period,  the 
number  of  factory  employees 
jumped  from  less  than  a  thou- 
sand to  close  to  three. 

"We  gradually  realized,"  says 
Tom  Wright,  manager  of  indus- 
trial relations,  "that  the  spirit  of 
co-operation  which  existed  in 
times  gone  by  was  not  strong 
enough  to  stand  such  dilution. 
The  old  prided  family  disposition 
was  waning  and  new  employees 
had  little  sense  of  stability.  More- 
over, while  we  were  proud  of 
our  sales  enthusiasm,  nothing  was 
,  ever  mentioned  of  production  en- 
thusiasm. It  was  an  unknown  and 
unrecognized  quantity. 

"To  correct  this  evil  we  didn't 
attempt  to  dam  the  stream  of  in- 
difference at  its  outlet,  but  rather 
at  the  source — the  employment 
desk. 

,  "At  this  time  we  were  engaging 
many  women  who  proved  espe- 
cially adaptable  to  the  delicate  me- 
chanical operations  of  fabricating 
fuses.  -  Many  of  the  girls  who 
answered  our  want  ads  had 
never  worked  before.  Others 
were  stenographers,  business  col- 
lege students,  manicurists,  hair- 
dressers, etc, — individuals  likely 
to  be  dismayed  at  the  notion  of 
juggling  heavy  jnachinery. 

"So  we  determined  to  demon- 
strate, first,  the  desirability  of 
working  for  our  firm — -aside  from 
financial  or  patriotic  reasons.  Pho- 
tographs were  taken  of  all  de- 
partments and  all  progressive 
processes.  We  illustrated  that  our 
factory  was  clean,  bright  and  sani- 
tary with  lots  of  fresh  air  and 
sunshine.  Models  of  various  parts 
were  displayed  and  when  an  ap- 
plicant (anie  into  the  qfiice  for  the 


first  time  —  somewhat  overawed 
and  mystified — we  placed  the  ex- 
hibit in  her  hands  and  let  her  sell 
herself." 

Still  conforming  to  Government 
regulations  concerning  labor  ad- 
vertising, Mr.  Wright  has  tried  to 
accent  two  things  in  all  his  help 
wanted  publicity : 

1.  That  the  American  Multi- 
graph  Company  is  exerting  every 
effort  to  afford  desirable  sur- 
roundings, and  that  if  any  detail 
of  working  conditions  is  not  right, 
it  will  be  speedily  adjusted. 

2.  That  applicants  do  not  have 
to  be  experienced  operatives,  and 
that  the  other  girls  are  the  type 
with  whom  they  will  like  to  as- 
sociate. 

DIFFICULTIES  MAY  FREQUENTLY  BE 
ADJUSTED 

The  danger  of  "overselling"  em- 
ployees is  carefully  guarded 
against  in  very  systematic  fashion. 
Coming  in  from  work  of  a  radical- 
ly different  character,  operatives 
often  get  discouraged.  Wright 
knows  ,  just  when  the  reaction  is 
likely  to  set  in,  and  anticipates. 
It  is  such  a  long  jump  from 
standing  behind  the  counter  of  a 
department  store  to  standing  over 
a  whirring  machine  that  after  the 
first  excitement  has  worn  away, 
girls  are  sometimes  inclined  to 
long  for  their  "soft  jobs"  again. 
Once  a  week,  he  makes  it  a  prac- 
tice to  call  together  all  the  new- 
comers. "I  tell  them  that  I  know 
they  are  bewildered  and  that  now 
the  glamour  has  melted  away 
things  may  not  be  just  what  they 
expected.  I  mention  that  perhaps 
we  have  been  inconsiderate  in 
some  things,  and  that  we  are  so 
used  to  talking  about  gauges  and 
threads  and  wrenches  that  we  for- 
get these  words  are  new  to  them. 
But  I  also  emphasize  that  it  is 
the  fault  of  habit  rather  than  de- 
sign, and  if  they  have  any  things 
to  criticise,  they  mustn't  grumble 
under  cover,  but  kick  quickly.  If 
they  don't  care  to  do  this  per- 
sonally, they  may  write  a  letter, 
unsigned. 

"We  believe  that  the  man  or 
woman  who  has  a  just  complaint 
should  be'  treated  with  deference 
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and  consideration.  If  the  griev- 
ance is  real,  we  want  to  remedy- 
it.  Often  a  girl  will  explain  that 
her  particular  job  is  too  arduous 
or  that  she  is  not  especially 
adapted  for  it.  So  we  encourage 
her  to  tell  us  instead  of  quitting 
— which  necessarily  involves  a 
dead  loss  of  the  time  and  money 
we  have  invested  in  making  her 
proficient.  In  such  cases  we  try 
to  find  work  better  fitted  to  her 
qualifications,  and  by  clever  ma- 
nipulation we  have  salvaged  for 
the  firm  scores  of  individuals  who 
otherwise  would  have  strayed 
away." 

For  this  reason  no  person  is  dis- 
charged except  through  Wright's 
office.  Interviewing  "quits"  as  he 
calls  them,  brings  to  light  many 
conditions  that  require  adjustment. 
Girls  may  wish  to  leave  because 
the  foreman  does  not  treat  them 
right,  or  because  he  is  not  ac- 
customed to  dealing  with  female 
labor  and  assumes  too  much  pre- 
vious technical  knov/ledge  on  their 
part.  In  some  instances,  repeti- 
tion of  similar  complaints  has  re- 
sulted in  the  foreman  being 
shifted  himself  because  of  par- 
tiality or  unfairness.* 

Perhaps  the  most  Interesting 
work  of  the  Depai  tment  of  Indus- 
trial Relations  is  that  concerned 
with  stirring  up  inter-departmental 
rivalry  among  the  various  produc- 
tion units  and  keeping  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  men  and  women 
keyed  up  to  the  highest  notch. 
This  is  done  largely  through  out- 
put contests  — the  same  kind  of 
stuff  Mr.  Wright  used  when  he 
was  assistant  advertising  manager 
— but  specially  modified  and 
adapted  to  factory  conditions. 
Late  in  October,  1918,  reports  com- 
ing from  Washington  indicated 
that  it  was  imperative  to  speed  up 
national  production  and  the  Multi- 
graph  company  as  its  share  had  to 
finish  and  ship  two  million  fuses 
by  November  first.  According  to 
the  output  record,  the  total  com- 
pleted by  that  time  would  be  ,a 
quarter  million  short.  A  brief  con- 
sultation was  held  between  depart- 


•See  "A  Square  Deal  Department  That 
Reduces  Labor  Turnover. "-—Aug.  1,1918. 


men,t  heads — various  suggestions 
were  made— but  it  was  determined 
to  solve  the  problem  by  going  to 
the  workers  direct,  telling  them 
of  the  Government's  urgent  need, 
and  relying  upon  their  patriotism 
to  bend  every  effort  to  exceed  the 
desired  quota. 

INSPIRING  COMPETITION 

"The  first  thing  we  did,"  ex- 
plained Mr.  Wright,  "was  to  rig 
up  a  huge  thermometer  in  the 
plant  —  something  similar  to  the 
signs  used  during  War  Chest 
drives.  At  the  bottom  we  placed 
a  dummy  cannon,  on  one  side  the 
figure  of  a  girl  in  shop  dress  and 
on  the  other  side  a  Yankee  soldier. 
Above  the  thermometer  was  dis- 
played the  legend,  'We  have 
pledged  Washington  2  Million  by 
November  First,' — and  the  mer- 
cury indicated  that  we  had  still  a 
quarter  million  to  go. 

"Can't  you  guess  what  happened  ? 
With  only  a  few  days  to  catch  up 
we  made  that  two  miilion,  and 
fifty  thousand  more,  in  the  allotted 
time.  It  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable and  satisfying  demon- 
strations of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  team  work — ^in  sales  as 
well  as  in  production.  When  it 
was  all  over  we  removed  the. 
thermometer  to  the  employees' 
lunch  room  and  made  quite  an  im- 
posing function  of  smearing  crim- 
son paint  over  the  sardonic  feat- 
ures of  Bill  Hohenzollern  —  and 
believe  me  the  folks  rallied  'round 
and  cheered  themselves  hoarse." 
_  Other  somewhat  similar  compe- 
titions were  conducted  throughout 
the  year.  Different  contracts  would 
be  indicated  by  painted  heads  of 
the  then  All-Highest,  Hindy,  the 
Crown  Prince  and  the  well-known 
figure  of  Kamerad  with  hands 
raised  above  his  head  according  to 
Hoyle.  "Watch  American  Multi- 
graph  wipe  'em  up,"  was  the 
slogan  of  such  contests. 

Bulletin  scoreboards  were  also 
scattered  throughout  the  factory. 
Occasionally  Mr.  Wright  inten- 
tionally neglected  to  mark  up  the 
totals,  to  see  what  would  happen. 
Usually  it  happened  quickly. 
"What's  wrong  with  you  fellows  ?" 
a  foreman  would  say;  /Xtiwnk  the 
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other  shift  must,  have  a  stand-in." 
Ihcre  was  great  rivalry  between 
the  day  and  iiignt  workers.  A  ma- 
chine operator  would  see  his  com- 
petitor's record  and  remark,  "The 
big  sUi,  teli  hun  i.  get  8UU  pieces 
out  of  this  machine,  bee  if  he  can 
beat  it."  To  which  the  night 
worker  would  in  due  course  re- 
ply that  "the  day  man  ought  to 
be  fired  if  he  couldn't  get  l.UOO." 

A  fact  to  be  kept  in  mmd  is  that 
it  was  not  through  selfish  motives 
that  this  competitive  spirit  was 
encouraged  and  fanned  into  ac- 
tion. The  men  and  women  were 
paid  on  a  piece  work  basis  and 
earned  good  money.  But  the  Gov- 
ernment needed-  fuses  and  shells 
and  more  fuses  and  shells  and 
the  only  way  to  get  them  was  by 
speeding  up  production. 

A  concrete  illustration  of  the 
good  will  generated  occurred  last 
Labor  Day.  H.  C.  Osborn,  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  returning 
from  consultation  with  Govern- 
ment officials,  remarked  to  one  of 
the  foremen  that  the  country  was. 
running  behind  on  production  of 
fuses.  Labor  Day  lay-oflE  would 
cause  a  further  set  back. 

Without  a  word,  the  foreman 
went  out  into  the  shop.  In  half 
9n  hour  he  returned  to  ask  if  the 
management  would  be  willing  to 
keep  the  plant  open  for  employees 
who  wanted  to  work. 

A  census  taken  Labor  Day 
morning,  indicated  that  less  than 
25  girls  out  of  1,200  were  absent 
and  less  than  SO  men  out  of  a 
thousand.  The  others  had  volim- 
tarily  decided  to  keep  on  the  jobl 

"Instead  of  calling  it  Labor  Day, 
we  named  it  Pershing  Day.  Tags 
to  be  attached  to  one's  buttonhole 
were  quickly  printed  reading  'I  am 
a  Pershing  Day  Patriot'  A  cable 
was  sent  to  General  Pershing  in 
France  and  when  his  grateful  and 
courteous  reply  was  received  some- 
days  later,  it  was  duplicated  on 
cable  blanks  and  one  given  to 
every  employee  who  had  helped 
out  in  the  emergency. 

"The  Center  Punch,"  a  house- 
organ  for  tiie  factory,  is  another 
method  employed  by  The  Ameri- 
can Mult^raph  Company  in  arous- 
ing and  devdopii^  tiie  interest  of 


shop  workers  in  the  broader  ac- 
tivities of  the  organization.  "A 
most  successful  plan  we  have  fol- 
lowed," said  Mr.  Wright,  "has 
been  to  assign  certain  subjects  to 
foremen  and  ask  them  to  write 
their  ideas  —  without  benefit  of 
literary  embroidery.  At  first  it 
was  a  pretty  hard  tussle  to  break 
down  their  unholy  embarrassment 
of  breaking  into  print,  but  by  tact- 
ful encouragement  we  gradually 
brought  them  around. 

"A  month  after  the  Production 
Roll  of  Honor  was  published  in 
the  'Center  Punch,'  factory  output 
increased  10  per  cent— which  we 
attribute  almost  wholly  to  the 
individual  production  records. 

"Go  down  to  most  any  big  plant 
the  day  the  house-organ  is  pub- 
lished and  it  will  make  any  true 
believer  in  paper  conservation 
weep  to  see  how  many  copies  are 
scattered  along  the  sidewalks  lead- 
ing home — unopened  and  unread. 
We  checked  up  very  carefully 
with  the  'Center  Punch'  and  for  a 
week  not  a  single  copy  was  discov- 
ered laying  around  idle. 

"We  shall  never  back  to  the 
old  meiiiods  of  hiring  and  firing 
labor.  War-time  intensified  pro- 
duction has  taught  us  many  things, 
but  the  most  valuable  lesson  it  has 
given  to  the  advertising  man  is 
that  he  must  extend  his  sphere  of 
influence  to  embrace  the  selling  of 
his  institution  to  the  men  and 
women  who  make  its  merchandise 
as  well  as  the  men  and  women 
who  eat  or  wear  or  otherwise  use 
it.  And  in  helping  to  reduce  the 
labor  turnover  he  will  assist  in 
cutting  down  production  expense. 

"As  many  of  the  girls  we  have 
employed  filter  back  into  the  nor- 
mal channels  of  industry  and  our 
returning  boys  get  back  to  their 
jobs,  we  shall  continue  develop- 
ing these  same  friendly  relations 
between  employers  and  employees 
and  between  employees  themselves 
— not  in  a  paternal  or  supercilious 
manner,  but  with  candor  and  kind- 
ness and  sincerity.  In  so  doing  we 
shall  help  to  stem  the  tide  of  social 
unrest  tiiat  so  many  seem  to  think 
must,  necessarily  accompany  read- 
justment of  our  national  industries 
to  a  peace  basis."  , 
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Some  of  the  shrewdest  and 
most  successful  national  adver- 
tiser* use  THE  PEOPLE'S 
HOME  JOURNAL  because 
they  appreciate  the  extra  value 
of  an  ALL-THE-FAMILY 
magazine. 


Its  fiction,  its  departments  and 
its  features  are  .edited  with  the 
ALL-THE-FAMILYinterest  in 
mind. 


Height 
of 

Efficiency 


To  appeal  directly  to  the  pur- 
chasing agent  of  the  family 
and  at  the  same  time  influence 
all  the  other  consumers  in  that 
family  is  the  height  of  adver- 
tising efficiency. 


The  People's  Home  Journal 
NEW  YORK 

For  33  Years  V»  Magazint  jor  Eoery  MemUr  of  ihe  Family 

"'    "■  "'  BUiiiuuLiyGoOglQ 
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PICTURES  did  much  to  sell  every  great  War  project,  from  Liberty 
Loan  Drives  to  Red  Cross  Campaigns.  In  every  department  of 
official  publicity,  illustration  demonstrated  its  ability  to  con- 
centrate attention.  The  very  SPIRIT  of  the  NECESSITY  for  con- 
flict was  soid  to  the  American  public  through  visualized  appeal. 
And  now  that  the  Reconstruction  era  is  at  hand,  once  again  Art 
looms  large  in  the  scheme  of  things.  The  NEED  of  Pictures  to  sell 
a  War,  its  Bonds  or  Human  Sentiment  has  therefore  been  fully  es- 
tablished. 


The   ETH  RIDGE 
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To  quote  an  authority:— "Today  the  United  States  Government  is 
the  biggest  user  of  Advertising  Space  in  the  world— and  it  is  all 
ILLUSTRATED  advertising.  Without  pictures,  advertising  would 
lose  fifty  per  cent  of  the  essential  punch  which  puts  it  over.  Pictures 
sold  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Red  Cross  charity  along  with  other  noble 
endeavors.  A  PICTURE  PARAGRAPH  HAS  MORE  PROFOUND 
INFLUENCE  THAN  AN  ENTIRE  PRINTED  PAGE."  We  who 
have  been  identified  with  all  the  War  and  Peace-Time  activities  are 
in  a  position  to  know  the  prestige  that  has  been  given  our  profession. 

Association  of  Artists 

Chicago  Office:   220  S.  State  Street 


LOOKL'SG 
FORWARD 

McCLVRE'S 

ma 
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)UR  FRIENDS— THE  BRITISI 

A GREAT  deal  of  this  antf^Bri^  feeling  is  bom  oF  igno^ 
rancc  oF  the  true  Britisher*  TTicrcwillbelhdeiFany 
animosity  toward  the  English  in  this  country  when  our  boys 
come  back  from  living  and  fighting  side  by  side  wish  their 
under  conditions  where  a  man  is  placed  under  a  superacic 
lest,  i^at  once  but  hourly-  Our  visualization  of  the  English- 
man a*  the  "silly  ass"  whose  stock  of  conversation  begins 
and  ends  w'ah  "  I  say,  old  deah  I "  will  have  gone  forever. 
Our  boys  will  bring  back  a  picture  of  a  griitL  two-fisted, 
hard'fighting  Tommy,  who  walked  through  Hdl  beside  them 
with  a  grin  and  a  "Carry  on,  YankI  *' 

Thus  hL  C.  Wkwer,  who  used  to  be  anti^Bridsh,  ccfi' 
fesses  in  January  McQure's  his  conversk>n  lo  the  breed  thai 
in  the  world  war  dkl  enough  for  America  to  wipe  out  t 
thousand  times  the  inemory  of  Teuton  King  George  tU  anc 

his  Hessian  hirelings. 

Mr.  Witwer's  article  in  behaFof  Britain  is  one  of  many  con- 
structive features  that  create  fu*  McClure's  the  open-minded; 
responsive  audience  which  advertisers  iitsqyir<i:>^8^^^ 


Narrow  Squeak  for  Stephens  Bill  at 
Atlantic  City 

While  the  Wind  Soughed  Around  the  Million-Dollar  Pier  a  Condemna- 
tory Reference  in  Resolutions  Almost  Slips  Through 


IF  there  is  one  merchandising 
practice  more  odious  than  an- 
other to  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  tiiat  of  selling 
under  cost.  This  at  least  would 
seem  to  be  the  moral  of  a  lively 
little  incident,  at  which  the  sparks 
flew  freely  during  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Congress  at  Atlantic  City, 

The  group  meeting  of  the  busi- 
nesses interested  in  "Distribution, 
Wholesale  and  Retail,"  was  in  ses- 
sion. The  last  of  the  speakers 
was  H.  J.  Tily,  of  Strawbridge 
&  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  chair- 
man of  the  War  Service  Com- 
mittee of  Dry  Goods  and  Depart- 
ment Stores.  His  address  dealt 
with  many  subjects:  the  problems 
which  the  return  from  war  to 
peace  brought  to  the  retailer,  the 
importance  of  the  scientific  train- 
ing of  the  retail  clerk,  the  desira- 
bility of  elevating  the  standard 
of  department  store  advertising, 
and  other  matters  both  practical 
and  ethical.  It  was  a  pleasing 
speech,  for  Mr.  Tily's  oratory  was 
of  the  rotund  and  persuasive  kind. 
At  its  close  the  chairman  of  the 
meeting  asked  that  the  group  re- 
solutions be  presented.  Mr.  Tily 
alone  was  ready  with  resolutions, 
which  he  proceeded  to  read. 

There  was  page  after  page  of 
them.  The  hour  was  late;  the 
after-dinner  cigars  had  long  since 
ceased  to  glow ;  the  wind  soughed 
around  the  Million-Dollar  Pier 
in  which  the  meeting  was  being 
held.  The  music  of  the  waves 
and  the  even  tones  of  Mr.  Tily 
had  a  decidedly  soporific  effect. 
Here  and  there  among  the  rear 
benches  there  was  the  suspicion 
of  a  snore.  Mr,  Tily  finally  end- 
ed the  last  lines  of  his  lengthy 
resolutions  and  the  chairman 
arose,  rattled  off  the  customary 
preamble,  had  got  as  far  as  "all 
who  approve  say  *aye',"  when  an 
interruption  occurred.  The  repre- 


sentative of  the  Electrical  Supplies 
Jobbers'  Association  was  on  his 
feet  praying  for  information,  A 
feeling  of  irritation  and  impa- 
tience ran  through  the  somnolent 
committee-men  who  had  been  get- 
tir^  ready  to  say  "aye"  and  to 
go  back  to  their  hotels  and  t6  bed. 
But  the  Electrical  Supplies  man 
would  not  be  gainsaid. 

THE  LITTIX  JOKER 

Meekly  and  apologetically  he 
explained  that  he  had  followed 
the  resolutions  down  nearly  to 
the  end,  for  thus  far  they  had 
been  read  tlearly  and  were  couched 
in  plain  understandable  lan- 
guage, but  right  at  the  close  there 
were  a  few  phrases  which,  at  least 
it  seemed  to  him,  were  confused 
and  obscure.  Would  the  chairman 
be  good  enough  to  read  those  par- 
ticular phrases  for  his  benefit? 
The  chairman  dug  through  the 
many  typewritten  pages  till  he 
came  on  the  phrases  that  had  been 
characterized  as  obscure,  and  he 
read,  slowly  and  clearly,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"In    discussing    the  question 

dealing  with  the  practice  of  the 
sale  of  commodities  at  a  price  less 
than  the  cost  of  production,  it  is 
the  feeling  of  the  meeting  that 
this  question  is  an  attempt  to  in- 
troduce a  principle  of  price-main- 
tenance as  typified  by  the  Steph- 
ens bill,  and  it  was  voted  that  the 
meeting  go  on  record  as  opposed 
to  the  Stephens  bill,  or  legislation 
of  similar  import." 

If  any  before  slumbered,  all 
were  now  wide  awake.  The  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  Retail 
Hardware  Association  was  on  his 
feet  ready  with  a  forcible  speech. 
He  was  followed  by  the  president 
of  the  National  Canned  Foods 
and  Dried  Fruit  Brokers'  Asso- 
ciation. Others  spoke  for  the 
National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists.  ffir;t^^,eH5^l9^- 
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ers'  Association,  for  the  Retail 
Millinery  Association.  Practic- 
ally all  present  wanted  to  speak. 
They  all  had  some  scathing  words 
they  desired  to  utter  regarding  the 
practice  of  selling  below  cost  and 
regarding  the  department  stores 
that  indulge  in  the  practice.  The 
chairman  pleaded  with  them  to 
desist  and  suggested  that  they  pass 
the  resolutions,  so  amended  as  to 
leave  out  the  offending  allusions. 
This  was  done,  but  it  was  not 
enough.  A  new  resolution  was 
drafted  favoring  the  passage  by 
Congress  of  the  Stephens-Ash- 
urst  bill  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  It  was  voted  with  a  roar 
of  "ayes." 

"He  was  a  poor  picker  that 
picked  this  particular  gathering 
to  say  unkind  things  about  the 
Stephens  bill  in,"  said  the  Retail 
Druggists'  spokesman,  a  vigor- 
ous speaker. 

Profits  of  Childs'  Res- 
taurant Chain 

THE.  United  States  Food  Ad- 
ministration has  received  a 
report  from  the  accountants  who 
at  the  request  of  the  Childs  Com- 
pany investigated  for  it  the  books 
of  the  company  with  regard  to 
its  profits  for  the  years  1913  to 
1917,  inclusive,  and  for  the  first 
ten  months  of  1918.  The  Food 
Administration  has  made  public 
the  significant  figures  in  that  re- 
port. 

The  accountants  in  their  report 
point  out  that  the  Childs  Com- 
pany maintains  uniform  prices  at 
all  its  restaurants  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  and  that  prices  for 
dishes  are  based  on  scientific  com- 
putations which  are  made  possible 
by  its  large  experience,  and  by 
the  use  of  tabulating  machines 
and  the  employment  of  actuaries. 

The  percentages  of  profits  and 
accountants  present  are  based  on 
the  books  of  all  the  eating  places 
in  the  Childs  system. 

The  auditor's  statement  shows 
that  in  the  iyear  ,1917  Childs' 
served  50,608,463  persons  at  an 
aver^  cost  per  meal  of  2726 
cents,  making  a  net  profit  on  the 
meal  of  1.78  cents;  that  in  the 
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ten  months  ending  September  30, 
1918,  they  served  40,150,132  meals 

at  an  average  cost  per  person 
31.38  cents. 

The  net  profits  on  each  meal, 
after  deducting  administration 
and  general  expenses  and  depre- 
ciation, were  as  follows : 


1913   1.88  cents 

1914   1.34  cents 

1915   1.20  cents 

1916   1.84  cents 

1917   1.78  cents 


As  to  1918,  the  auditor's  state- 
ment adds  that :  "upon  the  as- 
sumption that  the  administration, 
general  expenses  and  depreciation 
for  1918  will  result  in  an  identical 
per  meal  cost  as  for  the  year 
1917,  it  would  follow  that  the  net 
profit  over  operations  for  the  ten 
months  ending  September  30,  1918, 
would  represent  three-fourths  of 
a  cent  per  meal."  ■ 

The  accountants  point  out  that 
this  reduction  in  net  profit  is  part- 
ly accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  gross  profit  in  1918  is  subject 
to  a  charge  of  $154,565.02  for 
wage  bonuses  paid  to  employees 
of  the  various  restaurants.  This 
method  of  increasing  wages  based 
upon  10  per  cent  of  the  amount  of 
the  wages  payable  to  faithful  em- 
ployees monthly  was  adopted  in 
February,  1918,  and  this  'bonus 
account  has  been  treated  by  the 
company  as  a  separate  item  of 
expense  and  not  charged  'into 
service  cost. 


"Daylo"  Account  to  Murray 
Howe 

The  advertising  account  of  the 
American  Ever-Ready  Company,  Long 
Island  City,  N.  Y.,  has  been  secured  by 
the  agency  of  Murray  Howe  &  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York.  Marquis  Regan,  who  has 
been  advertising  manager  for  the  Ever- 
Ready  Company,  has  joined  the  Murray 
Howe  staff. 


-  Doubleday-Page  Create  Six 
Junior  Partners 

Six  members  of  the  Doubleday,  Pag6 
&  Company  organization,  Garden  City, 
N.  v.,  have  been  taken  as  junior  part- 
ners by  the  company.  They  are  Daniel 
W.  Nye,  William  J.  Neal  (advertising 
manager),  E,  French  Strother,  Nelson 
DouMeday,  John  J.  Hessian  and  W.  H. 

.  HosledbyGOOgle 
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Net  Circulation  exceeds  One  Half 
Million  hy  many  thousand  copies 


offers  an  overflow  of  definite 
value  for  national  advertisers. 
All  advertising  men  should 
know  the  big  story  in  con- 
nection with  this  magazine  of 
unprecedented  development. 

•   Ralph  K.  Strassman 

Advertising  Manager 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

501  Fifth  Aveniie  North  American  Bldg. 

BOSTON  DETROIT 

201  Dev6nshi:re  Stre^  426.  Hammond  Bldg. 


Over  One  Half  Million  Circulation — 
the  kiTid  that  eliminates  waste  /or  advertisers 


Hosted  by 


Google 


Division  of  Advertising  Reports  Its 
Work  to  Chairman  Creel 

Secured  9,367  Insertions  of  Ads,  with  a  Circulation  of  348,833,148  Copies 
Amounting  in  Value  to  $1,594,8,14.71 


THE  Division  of  Advertising 
of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Information  has  rendered  its  re- 
port to  George  Creel,  the  chair- 
man, under  date  of  November  27. 

This  is  an  important  docianent 
and  PEiN-mts'  Ink  is  publishing 
it  in  large  p^rt. 

Even  though  we  all  saw  the 
campaigns  carried  on  in  behalf 
of  the  different  Government  de- 
partments during  the  war,  few  of 
us  had  an  opportunity  to  realize 
the  breadth  of  these  campaigns, 
nor  could  we  know,  except  in  a 
most  general  way,  of  the  results 
secured. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  this  country,  advertising  has 
earned  its  credentials  as  an  im- 
portant implement  of  war.  The 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war 
depended  upon  acquainting  the 
public  with  the  needs  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  its  various  depart- 
ments. Often  the  knowledge  of 
these  needs  had  to  be  conveyed, 
to  the  people  very  quickly.  Adver- 
tising met  the  strain,  and  the  re- 
port, though  written  modestly,  has 
the  same  quality  of  dramatic  in- 
terest as  attaches  to  General  Persh- 
ing's matter-of-fact  report  of  the 
American  campaigns  in  France. 

The  report  is  made  up  of  thirty 
tj^ewritten  pages,  signed  by  the 
directors,  namely:  Wm.  H,  Johns, 
chairman;  O.  C.  Harn,  Herbert 
S.  Houston,  L.  B.  Jones,  W.  C. 
D'Arcy,  Thomas  Cusack  and  Jesse 
H.  Neal.  We  omit  the  first  part 
of  the  report  because  of  lack  of 
space.  In  this  section  of  the  re- 
port a  description  is  given  of  the 
formation  of  the  Division  of  Ad- 
vertising, and  credit  is  placed  for 
help  received  from  various  ad- 
vertising bodies.  As  has  been 
stated  in  Printers'  Ink,  the  Di- 
vision of  Advertising  conceived 
itself  as  forming  a  great  service 
advertising  agency  and  organized 
accordingly.   Its  clients  were  rep- 


resentatives of  the  various  Gov- 
ernment departments.  The  work 
was  carried  on  both  in  New  York 
and  Washington.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  oifice  force,  those 
connected  with  the  Division  of 
Advertising  worked  without  pay, 
and  this  statement  applies  to  all 
organizations — advertising  agen- 
cies, advertisers'  associations,  pub- 
lishers' associations,  and  others — 
to  which  the  Division  appealed 
for  help.  And  it  is  important  to 
remember,  too,  that  the  Division 
worked  without  power  to  pur- 
chase space,  and  thus  had  to 
rely  upon  the  generosity  of  ad- 
vertisers and  publishers.  The 
measure  of  this  generosity  is  the" 
value  of  the  space  used,  namely 
$1,594,814.71.  A  record,  all 
around,  to  be  everlastingly  proud 
of. 

The  chief  interest  will  attach  to 
a  review  of  the  various  advertis- 
ing campaigns  carried  on,  and  to 
the  statement  of  results.  This 
review  follows: 

CAMPAIGN  FOR  U.  S.  SHIEMNC 
BOARD 

"Our  first  important  work  was 
to  plan  and  prepare  a  campaign 
for  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  to  assist  in  obtaining, 
through  advertising,  the  desired 
250,000  shipyard  volunteers. 

"For  this  purpose  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  was  secured.  Some  five 
hundred  trade  and  business  papers 
are  members  of  this  association, 
and  a  plan  was  worked  out 
through  which  a  very  large  num:- 
ber  of  these  papers  gave  page  and 
double-page  editorials  and  arti- 
cles relating  to  the  need  for  ship- 
yard volunteers. 

"These  editorials  and  news  arti- 
cles contained  coupons  of  enroll- 
ment, and  they  were  followed  by 
the  insertion  of  400,000  advertis- 
ing inserts  printed. QR.bptfe  sides 
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Bright  Future  for  Dairying 

The  herds  of  the  world's  greatest  dairy  countries 
have  been  wiped  out.  America  alone  can  replace 
them.  Already  large  orders  are  being  placed  with 
Central  West  dairymen  for  breeding  stock. 

Our  home  market  for  dairy  products  is  almost  un- 
limited. We  can  obtain  only  one-fourth  the  amount 
health  demands  and  good  judgment  advises.  Only 
two  Central  Western  states  are  producing  as.much 

cheese  as  they  use. 

Until  her  herds  are  replenished  we  must  supply 
Europe  with  dairy  products.  We  are  now  export- 
ing over  four  times  as  much  butter,  eighteen  times 
as  much  cheese,  and  twelve  times  as  much  con- 
densed milk  as  b^ore  the  war. 

The  editors  of  Successful  Fanning  realize  the  great 
possibilities  opening  up  for  dairy  fanners.  They 
are  championing  better  profits  for  combelt  dairy- 
men by  advising  with  them  on  the  most  up-to-date 
methods  of  breeding,  raising  and  marketing  of  dairy 
cattle  and  dairy  products.  Every  opportunity  is 
laid  before  Successful  Fanning  readers,  thus  helping 
them  to  further  betterment  and  greater^buying 
power. 


Successful 


Farming 


E.  T.  MEREDITH,  Publisher,  Des  Moines.  Iowa 

Member  A.  B.  C. 

T-  W.  LbQUATTE   F.  J.  WRIGHT     C.  M,  BEER     C.  A.  BAUMGART 

Advertising  Manager    Fiiimotlcn  Bureau     Merchamiising  and  Sales      Retail  Service 

Chicago  New  York 

J.  C.  Billingslea,  Advertising  BWg.  A.  H.  Billingalea,  1  Madison  Ave. 

Kanaas  City  St.  Louis  Minneapolia 

O.  G.  DavU'n,  Victor  B!dg.  A,  D.  McKinney,  Post  nispatch  BldR.  E.  R.  Ring,  Palace  BWa. 
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Good  Times  in 
Zanesville^  Ohio 

No  community  in  the  country  will  gain  more  in  the 
change  from  War  to  Peace  conditions  than  Zanesville, 
Ohio, 

Zanesville  had  no  munition  factories,  cemtonments 
or  other  exclusively  war  industries. 

Her  iron  and  steel  mills  now  have  orders  that  will 
keep  them  busy  for  two  years.  Her  glass  factories  are 
running  three  shifts  with  a  clear  track  ahead.  Her  tile 
factories  (the  largest  in  the  world)  are  choked  with 
orders.  Her  big  potteries  are  again  in  complete  opera- 
tion. Her  brick  plants  are  in  full  blast  making  road  and 
building  material.  Her  big  railroad  shops  are  expand- 
ing. Her  agricultural  implement  and  machinery  plants 
are  busy.  Her  coal  fields  are  working  at  high  pressure. 
Her  oil  operators  are  straining  every  nerve  to  increase 
production.  New  natural  gas  wells  are  being  added. 
Coal,  oil  and  gas  leases  and  bumper  crops  at  high  prices 
are  making  the  farmers  wealthy,  and  additional  men  are 
being  put  to  work  daily  in  the  factories,  shops  and 
mines. 

ZanesviUe  was  busy  during  the  war  but  not  netxrly 
so  busy  as  she  is  now  and  will  be  during  the  reconstruc- 
tion period.  Her  principal  industries  manufacture 
hmtdin^  and  road-making  materials,  the  demand  for 
which  is  unlimited  and  will  continue  to  increase. 

This  community  of  100,000  population  is  thoroughly 
covered  by  The  Times  Recorder,  which,  with  its  20,000 
circulation  goes  into  19  of  every  20  city  homes  and  four 
of  every  five  vilUige  and  country  homes,  making  the  use 
of  any  other  medium  an  unnecessetry  extravagance.  Its 
space  is  sold  at  the  very  low  price  of  three  cents  a  line 
flat. 

The  Times  Recorder  is  represented  in  the  National 
Advertising  field  by  Robert  E.  Ward,  225  Fifth  Ave., 
/Yew  York  City,  and  MaUers  Building,  Chicago, 

HosledbyGOOgle- 
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on  post-card  stock,  reproducing  a 
postage-free  post-card  requesting 
volunteers  to  fill  in,  sign  and  mail 
to  Mr.  Edward  N.  Hurley. 

"In  support  of  the  same  object 
— the  need  for  shipyard  volunteers 
— space  in  publications  donated 
to  the  winning  of  the  war  was 
assigned  by  this  Division  to  the 
Shipping  Board.  A  summary  of 
this  space  with  its  value  follows : 

Inser-  Circu- 

tions     lation  Amount 

Gen.  Mags,..  36  7,759,084  $16,085.40 
Trade  &  Misc. 

Pubs.  44      434,152  3,631.34 


Totals   80    8,193,236  $19,71fi-74 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 

"When  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  announced  that  the 
Third  Liberty  Loan  would  open 
for  subscription  April  6,  1918, 
commemorating  the  anniversary 
of  our  country's  entrance  into  the 
war,  the  Division  of  Advertising 
immediately  assigned  such  space 
to  Liberty  Loan  advertising  as 
could  appear  during  the  period 
of  subscription. 

"Copy  and  schedules  were  sub- 
mitted and  approved  by  the  au- 
thorities at  Washington.  Its  dis- 
tribution summarized,  follows : 

Inser-  Circu- 
tions  lation 
Gen,  Mags...  23  8,381,825 
Farm    Papers  67  6,814,782 
Trade  &  Misc. 

Pubs   33  511,480 

House  Organs    4  36,000 
Outd'r   Displ.  2 
Newspapers  .  16  163,012 
College  Paps.  32  65,200 


Amount 
$22,091.16 
23,849.51 

2,346.00 
170.00 

3,500.00 
762.50 
874.50 


Totals  ....177  15,972,299  $53,593.67 

"It  is  to  be  noted  that  publica- 
tions with  national  circulations 
go  to  press  several  weeks  to  two 
months  in  advance  of  publication. 
Owing  to  the  late  announcement 
as  to  the  time  of  the  Third  Lib- 
erty Loan  .  subscription,  a  com- 
paratively small  percentage  of 
space  on  our  schedules  could  be 
used  for  that  campaigti. 

"The  Treasury  Department  also 
requested  the  Division  of  Adver- 
tising to  put  out  in  the  interest 
of  the  Government  and  of  the 
public  a  campaign  of  caution  arid 
advice  ,  against  selling  Liberty 
Bonds  indiscriminately.    The  im- 


portance of  this  campaign  was 
apparent,  and  the  Division  of 
Advertising  prepared  copy  which 
was  duly  approved  and  assigned. 
Summary  of  schedule  follows: 

Inser-  Circu- 

tions     lation  Amount 

Gen.  Mags...  49  12,006,095  $25,796.20 

Farm  Papers.  92  13,367,506  30,977.89 
Trade  &  Misc. 

Pubs  236  -  1,967,202  13,161.86 

House  Organs  48      768.950  2,497.50 

Newspapers  .    6      239,500  434.00 

College  Paps.    5       10,500  75.00 

Totals   434  28,359,753  $72,942.43 

FOURTH    LIBERTY  LOAN 

"In  co-operation  with  the  Treas- 
ury Department  officials,  copy  was 
prepared  by  us,  submitted  and  ap- 
proved. This  copy  appeared  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  Loan,  Sep- 
tember 28  to  October  19. 

"This  was  the  largest  single 
campaign  carried  out  for  any 
Government  war  need  by  the  Di- 
vision of  Advertising.  The  sum- 
marized schedule  follows: 

Inser-  Circu- 
tions  lation 
Gen.  Mags...  167  46,082,728 
Farm  Papers.  153  13,27?,729 
Trade  &  Misc. 

Pubs  586 

House  Organs  105 
House  Organs 

(posters)  .  .226 
Newspapers  .  76 
College  Paps.  Ill 


5,945,450 
793,550 

2.367,775 
980,363 
352,250 


Amount 
$134,552.29 
35,360.95 

35.999.41 
5,330.00 

16,950.00 
3,254.70 
3,691.48 


Totals  ...1,424  69,899,845  $235,338.83 

"It  should  be  noted  that  this 
does  not  cover  entirely  the  work 
of  the  Division  of  Advertising  in 
the  interest  of  the  Fourth  Liberty 
Loan,  since  much  that  we  were 
able  to  accomplish  cannot  be  so 
concretely  stated. 

"For  example,  through  the  work 
of  the  National  War  Service  Com- 
mittee on  Window  Displays,  in 
SOO. cities  in  40,000  leading  stores, 
a  most  valuable  but  incalculable 
service  was  rendered  the  Fourth 
Liberty  Loan  through  the  display 
of  Liberty  Loan  posters.  Also 
through  another  co-operating  com- 
mittee—the_  National  War  Serv- 
ice Committee  on  Direct  Mail 
and  House-Organs — who  were 
furnished  by  the  Division  of  Ad- 
vertising with  photographs  of 
Liberty  Loan  posters  and  the 
posters  thenjpe,l^^s(3^(^fe"^^ 
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of  house-organs  published  through- 
out the  country.  This  service 
aggregated  a  circulation  of  over 
four  millions  in  over  2J30  impor- 
tant house-organs.  Many  of  these 
house-organs  at  their  own  ex- 
pense republished  posters  in  full 
colors  on  front  or  back  covers 
and  many  others  would  have  done 
this  had  time  permitted, 

THE   WAR   SAVINGS    STAMPS  CAM- 
PAIGN 

"Advertising  space  and  services 
have  been  given  regularly  to  sell 
War  Savings  Stamps,  this  being 
a  continuous  campaign.  We  were, 
however,  notified  late  in  May  of 
■  President  Wilson's  appointment 
of  June  28  as  National  War 
Savings  Stamp  Day,  and  were  in- 
formed that  on  or  before  that 
day  all  Americans  would  be  ex- 
pected to  pledge  their  savings  in 
as  great  a  degree  as  possible,  the 
effort  being  to  obtain  pledges  for 
the  entire  two  billion  dollars 
called  for  this  year, 

"This  was  short  notice,  but  we 
were  -able  to  assign  a  consider- 
able amount  of  space  in  mediums 
o£  national  circulation,  general 
weeklies,  trade  journals  and  farm 
papers  that  were  published  prior 
to  June  28. 

"We  were  also  invited  to  co- 
operate with  the  Treasury  offi- 
cials in  providing  newspaper  ad- 
vertising copy  to  be  sent  all  over 
the  country.  This  copy  was  hur- 
riedly prepared  and  sent  out,  ad- 
vertising the  purpose  of  War 
Savings  Day.  We  also  sent  to  a 
lai^e  list  of  publications  electro- 
types of  a  coupon  to  be  filled  in, 
signed  and  sent  to  local  post- 
offices.  This  was  given  very 
large  circulation. 

"The  summarized  report  fol- 
lows: 

Inser-  Circu- 
tions     lation  Amount 
Gen.  Mags... 389  58,916,368  $124,464.12 
Farm  Papers. 373  26,668,973  58,609.27 
Trade  &  Misc. 

Pubg.  ...1.059  8,555,523  46,128.49 
House  Organs  106  3,920,450  4.625.00 
Omd'r  Displ.  3  3,050.00 
Newspapers  .454  3,477.490  8,703.90 
College  Paps.  30  91,700  1,042.51 
Book  Jackets  116  7.700  00 

Theatre  Curfs  75  1,500.00 

Totals  . .  .2605  101,630,504  |355,S23.29 


AMERICAN  KED  CKOSS — SECOND  WAR 
•  FUND 

"Mr.  George  S.  Fowler  and  Mr. 
Clarence  D.  Newall,  in  charge 
of  publicity  for  this  drive,  con- 
ferred with  us  early  in  January 
last.  We  were  asked  to  supply 
the  copy,  the  illustrations  and  the 
space  for  tJie  national  advertis- 
ing for  the  $100,000,000  Red  Cross 
war  drive.  In  connection  with 
the  Red  Cross  campaign  there  was 
prepared  under  our  direction — 
the  idea,  the  drawing  and  the  copy 
for  that  notable  advertisement, 
"The  Greatest  Mother  in  the 
World,"  which  appeared  in  news- 
papers, magazines  and  posters 
with  greater  repetition  and  force 
than  any  other  advertisement  for 
any  phase  of  Government  en- 
deavor since  the  war  began.  This 
idea  and  illustration  is  at  the 
present  time  being  used  continu- 
ously as  a  Red  Cross  symbol.  A 
summary  of  space  scheduled  in 
the  campaign  follows : 


Inser- 
tions 

Gen.  Mags...  123  44 
Farm  Papers. 109  13 
Trade  &  Misc. 

Pubs  255  2 

House  Organs  25 
Outd'r  Displ.  2 
Newspapers  .  3 
College  Paps.  23 


Circu- 
lation 
,285,515 
,106,618 

,484,767 
694,000 

6,214 
52,800 


Amount 
$120,508.70 
33,945.42 

18,426.37 
1,702.50 
2,000.00 
150.00 
670.47 


Totals  ....S40  60,629,914  $177,403,46 

RED    CROSS    CHRISTMAS    ROLL  CALL 

"The  membership  campaign  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  has  been 
set  for  December  16  to  23,  and 
in  the  obtaining  of  universal  mem- 
bership which  is  the  aim,  adver- 
tising space  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember has  been  assigned  for  this 
drive.  A  service  of  advertise- 
ments have  Deen  prepared  which 
will  run  in  the  interests  of  this 
catnpaign.  Both  advertisements 
and  posters  will  again  feature 
"The  Greatest  Mother  in  the 
World."  Shortly  before  and  dur- 
ing the  week  of  December  16  to 
23  the  National  War  Service 
Committee  on  Window  Displays 
has  arranged  for  effective  window 
displays  of  the  ijosters.  _  This 
work  is  to  be  carried  on  in  60,- 
000  windows  in  600  cities.  In  this 
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DR.  E.  J.  DILLON 

has  been  engaged  by  the  Phila^ 
delphia  PUBLIC  LEDGER  to 
represent  it  at  the  peace  con- 
ference* 

This  distinguished  journalist  speaks  a  dozen 
different  languctges,  has  the  personal  acquaint- 
ance of  all  the  leaders  in  political  life  in  Europe 
and  is  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
secrei  policies  of  the  chancelleries  of  Europe, 
than  any  other  living  man.  Lord  Bumham  gave 
his  consent  to  the  PUBLIC  LEDGER  engage- 
ment provided  we  would  share  it  with  the 
London  Telegraph,  which  we  were  very  glad 
.to  do. 

This,  with  the  superior  London  Times- 
Public  Ledger  cable  service,  will  give  the 
Philadelphia 

PUBLIC^^LEDGER 

The  World*8  Greatest  News.  Serpfce^ 
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The  Birmingham  News  in  November 
A  GAIN  of  205,422  Lines  over  Its  O 
An  EXCESS  of  88,914  lines  over  I 

The  Birmingham  News  in  November  carried  the  peak  advertising  load  oE  its  entire  his- 
tory—895, ?62  lines.  It  not  only  smashed  all  previous  records  in  its  field  but  set  a  new 
mark  for  Southern  newspapers.  The  News'  remarkable  showing  reflects  m  a  substantial 
manner  the  unprecedented  prosperity  of  the  great  Birmingham  industrial  district  and 
how  completely  both  local  and  foreign  advertisers  are  taking  advantage  of  the  extraordi- 
nary opportunity  afforded  them.  Here  is  the  comparative  November  record  of  the  three 
Birmingham  newspapers  expressed  in  lines: 

The  Age-Herald        THE  NEWS  The  Ledger 

1918       1917         1918        1917  1918  1917 

Local    348,390    341,180  713,636     543,130  281,330  300,006 

Foreign  74,830     77,252  182,126     147,210  102,298  98,224 

Total  Wi^  383,628  3983 

Gain  4,788  GAIN  205,422  Loss  14,602 

Only  once  before  has  The  Birmingham  News  equaled  this  tremendous  gain  of  205,422 
lines,  or  30  per  cent,  and  no  other  newspaper  in  Birmingham  has  ever  approached  it. 
Here  and  there  in  the  largest  cities  the  perfonnaace  may  be  matched  in  total  lines 
g^ned,  but  few  if  any  newspapers  will  duplicate  it  in  actual  percentage  of  gain.  For 
the  month  Tbe  Age-Herald  gained  4,788  lines,  and  The  Ledger  lost  14,602  lines.  A 
comparison  of  the  total  lineage  of  the  three  newspapers  will  prove  significant: 

The  Birmingham  News   895,762 

The  Age-Herald  .  .  .  .  423,220 
The  Ledger   383,628 

Age-Herald  and  Ledger  combing  806,848 

Excess  of  THE  NEM^  over  Age-Herald  and  Ledger  combiiMd  88,914 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  addition  to  scoring  a  remarkable  gain  over  its  own  record,  The 
News  more  than  doubled  each  of  its  competitors  and  carried  an  excess  over  both  com- 
bined of  88,^14  lines,  or  11  per  cent.  Its  excess  over  The  Age-Herald  was  472,542 
lines  or  111  per  cent  and  over  The  Ledger  512,134  lines,  or  133  per  cent.    It  would 

be  difficult  to  produce  more  convincing  proof  of  a  newspaper's  absolute  dominance  of 
its  field.  This  comparison  is  further  emphasised  by  the  fact  that  the  advertiser  in 
every  case  paid  a  higher  rate  per  line  to  The  News  than  to  either  competitor. 

Member  Audit  B 


Advertisers  Can  Dominate  Birm- 
ingham—At ONE  COST— By  Con- 
centrating   In   THE  NEWS 
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inted  895,762  Lines  of  Advertising— 
I  Record  for  November  Last  Year,  and 
TH  of  Its  Competitors  COMBINED 

Birmingliani,  as  a  great  iron,  steel  and  cjal  center,  has  experienced  phenomenal  pros- 
perity for  years.  It  has  had  no  cantonments  or  other  essentially  war-time  increments 
to  its  normal  industrial  life.  Therefore  its  hasis  is  solid  and  it  will  Unquestionably 
enjoy  still  greater  prosperity  in  the  reconstruction  period  ahead.  Birmin^am  merchants 
are  doing  the  largest  business  in  their  history.  They  are  advertising  more  liberally  than 
ever  before.  The  figures  below  show  in  lines  how  they  bought  space  as  between  the 
three  Birmingham  newspapers  for  the  month  qf  November: 

The  Birmingham  News  713^636 

The  Age-Herald  ....  348,390 
The  Ledger   281,330 

Age-Herald  and  Ledger  combined  629,720 
Excess  of  THE  NEWS  orer  Age-Herald  and  Ledger  combined  83,916 

The  great  national  advertisers  of  America,  everywhere  recognized  as  the  shrewdest  of 
space-buyers,  have  sensed  to  the  fullest  the  tremendous  possibilities  of  the  Birmingham 
district,  and  in  order  to  "cash  in"  on  them  have  bought  space  generously  in  the  Bir- 
mingham newspapers.  Old  campaigns  have  been  enlarged  and  new  ones  started.  All 
are  now  running  full  blast.  Here's  how  these  wise  men  of  the  national  publicity  game 
selected  their  media  and  used  their  space  in  Birmingham  during  November: 

The  Birmingham  News  182,126 

The  Age-Herald  ....  74,830 
The  Ledger   102,298 

Age-Herald  and  Ledger  combined  177,128 

Excess  of  THE  NEWS  over  Age-Herald  an^  Ledger  combined  4,998 

The  recognition  of  classified  advertising  volume  as  an  infallible  index  to  the  popularity 
and  result-producing  quality  of  a  newspaper  is  now  practically  universal.  Buyers  ©f 
display  space  are  often  influenced  in  their  selection  of  a  medium  by  this  evidence  of-  a 
newspaper's  hold  upon  the  masses — never  indifferent  to  it.  The  Birmingham  News  has 
long  been  the  undisputed  classified  medium  of  Bimiingham.  During  November,  for  in-  ■ 
stance,  it  printed  1,839  more  separate  and  distinct  want  ads  than  both  its  competitors 
combined  and  practically  equaled  their  combined  total  in  classified  space. 
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A  Vital  Need --Ships 

and  they  are  going  to  be  built 

Ships  are  in  as  great  demand  today  as  at  any  time 
during  the  last  four  years — not  only  by  the  United  States 
but  by  foreign  countries  as  well. 

American  shipyards  are  going  to  be  called  upon — are 
being  called  upon  already  to  supply  this  demand.  Gov- 
ernment permission  only  is  being  awaited  by  such  few 
private  builders  as  have  completed  Government  contracts 
before  formally  undertaking  this  work. 

This  important  subject  is  only  one  of  many  that  will 
be  authoritatively  treated  in  the  editorial  pages  of  the 
February  issue  of  THE  MARINE  REVIEW,  which 
as  usual  will  be  the 

Annual  Shipbuilding  and  Fitting  Out 
Number 

Other  timely  articles  will  cover  such  essential  topics  as 
reconstruction  abroad,  foreign  competition,  legislation 
needed  to  keep  the  United  States  flag  on  the  seas,  etc. 

Because  of  these  editorial  features  and  in  view  of  the 
recent  happenings  in  the  international  situation;  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  forthcoming  Annual  will  be  the  rriost  im- . 
portant  published  in  over  forty  years. 

Cash  in  on  this  opportunity  by  reserving — now~Y<mx 

page  in  this  big  issue. 

Follow  it  up  with  regular  representation  in  every  issue. 

Forms  close  January  5,  1919.  Rates  and  further  de- 
tails on  request. 


PublUhed  Monthly  by 

THE  PENTON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

PENTON  BUILDING,  CLEVELAND 

Power  Boating  The  Marine  Review  The  Iron  Trade  Review 

The  Foundry    .*.*'    The  Daily  Iron  Trade  and  Metal  Market  Report 
Members  Audit  Bureau  of  Cireuht!on>— Asaociiiled  Buiineii  Paperi 
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campaign  the  services  of  the  Na- 
tional War  Service  Committee 
on  Direct  Mail  and  House-Or- 
gans are  also  being  given.  Pos- 
ters and  photographs  of  posters 
are  being  sent  to  1,500  house-or- 
sgan  publishers.  A  very  large 
number  of  these  publishers  will 
reproduce  the  posters  on  their 
front  covers,  very  many  of  them 
in  color.  The  following  sum- 
marizes the  soace  in  which  this 
advertising  will  appear: 

■  Inser-  Circu- 

tions     lation  Amount 

Gen.  Mags.. .176  35,204,923  $90,121.20 

Farm  Papers.  163  13,625,816  39,882.95 
Trade  &  Misc. 

Pubs  623    8,884,114  35,923.44 

House  Organs  101    1,903,350  5,220.00 

Newspapers  .  57       382,638  2,157.00 

College  Paps.  92      280,129  3,147.50 


Totals  ...1.222  60,280,970  $176,452.09 

COMMITTEE   ON    PUBLIC  INFORMA- 
■riON 

"Two  campaigns  have  been 
conducted  over  the  signature  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Infor- 
mation— the  iirsT  in  the  interest 
of  the  Committee's  own  publica- 
tions in  promoting  the  distribu- 
tion of  booklets  giving  mforma- 
tion  relating  to  the  part  of  the 
United  States  in  the  war. 

"The  second  and  larger  part  was 
in  the  interest  of  the  Morale 
Branch  of  the  General  Stafl:  of 
the  War  Department.  The  sum- 
mary of  assigned  space  for  these 
campaigns  follows : 

Inser-  Circu- 

.  tions     lation  Amount 

Gen.  Mags..  .239  63,294,579  $151,000.84 

Farm  Papers. 132  17,256,863  44,6S6.70 
Trade  &  Misc. 

Pubs  297    2,966,061  17,639.70 

House  Organs  73      728,050  3,980.00 

Newspapers  .    6      281,262  469.00 

College  Paps.  41  109,600  1,136.43 
General  Mags. 

(special)  . .    7      988,104  2,424.00 

Total*  ....79S  85,624,519  $221,336.67 
WAR  DEPARTMENT— SELECTIVE  DRAFT 
DAY,  SEPTEMBER  12 

"The  services  of  the  Division 
of  Advertising  were  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Provost  Marshal 
General  in  obtaining  regi:;t  ration 
on  September  12  of  thirteen  mil- 
lion men,  18  to  45  years  of  age. 
The  'Advertising  Service  Bulletin' 
and  the  'Selective  Service  Regis- 


ter,' folders  containing  advertise- 
ments, were  prepared  by  the  Di- 
vision of  Advertising  through  the 
co-operation  of  its  committees. 
The  'Advertising  Bullethi'  fur- 
nished newspapers  and  advertis- 
ers with  officially  approved  Copy 
in  both  editorial  and  advertising 
form  ready  to  run.  '  Tliis  material 
was  extensively  used  throughout 
the  country  by  newspapers  and 
by  advertisers  in  their  local  ad- 
vertising. The  'Selective  Serv- 
ice Register'  contained  officially 
signed  messages  as  to  the  duty 
of  registration  from  President 
Wilson,  Secretary  Baker,  General 
Crowder,  Secretary  Daniels  and 
General  March,  and  was  publish- 
ed to  help  13,000,000  men  to  know 
how,  when  and  where  to  register. 
It  contained  poster  of  notification 
of  registration  and  explicit  di- 
rections of  how  to  answer  ques- 
tions on  registration  cards.  Also 
instructions  for  registrars.  Spe- 
cial mailings  of  these  publications 
were  produced  and  distributed 
through  the  Division  of  Distribu- 
tion to  the  extent  of  some  twenty 
inillions  of  copies,  including  18,- 
000  newspapers,  11,000  national 
advertisers  and  agencies,  10,000 
chambers  of  commerce  and  their 
members,  30,000  manufacturers' 
associations,  22,000  labor  unions, 
10,000  public  libraries,  32,000 
banks,  58,000  general  stores,  3,500 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  branches.  10,000  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  1,000  advertising  clubs, 
56,000  post-offices.  55,000  railroad 
station  agents,  5,(XX)  draft  boards, 
100,000  Red  Cross  organizations, 
12,000  manufacturers'  agents. 
Also  there  was  a  special  mailing 
card  sent  out  to  a  list  of  43,000 
R.  F.  D.  routes, 

"Also  there  was  planned  a 
street  car  campaign  which  ran 
thi^oughout  the  country,  includ- 
ing space  in  the  'Subway  Sun'  and 
'Elevated  Express'  in  all  cars  of 
the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit 
Company,  of  New  York  City.  A 
poster  and  painted  sign  campaign 
was  also  planned  and  displayed 
throughout  the  country. 

"Through  the  services  of  the 
National  War  Service  Committee 
on   Window   Dist^ys  Mproxi- 
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mately  37,000  posters  or  notices 
to  register  were  displayed  in  the 
windows  of  prominent  stores  in 
over  six  hundred  cities. 

"A  full  page  advertisement  of 
the  Selective  Registration  Day  ap- 
peared in  publications  of  general 
circulation,  including  leading  farm 
publications,  practically  all  of  the 
trade  and  technical  journals.  In 
all,  hundreds  of  pages  in  the  in- 
terest of  this  notice  appeared  in 
space  from  our  schedules.    '  , 

"The  result  of  these  campaigns, 
the  amount  of  space  in  which  they 
appeared,  the  display  of  posters 
speak  for  themselves  better  than 
any  collection  of  figures  can  do, 
as  it  is  impossible  for  such  ma- 
terial to  be  put  concretely  and  in 
detail.  The  space  which  the  Di- 
vision of  Advertising  directly  as- 
signed is  sutdmarized  as  follows : 

Inser-  Circu- 

tions     lation  Amount 

Geo.  Mags...  13    1,139,684  $8,335.00 

Farm  Papers.  99  8,411,814  25,898.93 
Trade  &  Misc. 

Pubs  487    3,681,607  28,361.44 

Newspapers  .    1  5,000  SO.OO 


Totals  ....600  13,238,105  $62,645.37 

S  MILEAGE 

"This  campaign  was  requested 
by  the  commission  on  Training 
Camp  Activities  and  to  it  space 
was  assigned,  summarized  sched- 
ule of  which  follows: 

Inser-  Circu- 

ttons  lation  Amount 

Gen.  M^...  54  1,920,966  £8,674.00 

Farm  Papers.  1  90,000  254.80' 
Trade  8e  Misc. 

Pubs              16  243,525  869.00 

House  Organs  31  157,000  1,187.50 


Totals   102    2,411,491  $10,985.30 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

"The  Division  of  Advertising 
co-operated  with  three  campaigns 
for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. First,  the  United  States 
War  Garden  Army  to  enlist  the 
children  in  gardening;  second,  a 
message  from  Secretary  Houston 
to  the  patriots  on  the  farms,  its 
appeal  being  to  them  to  grow  more 
wheat.  The  third  formed  a  cam- 
paign for  .the  extermination  of 
rats  to  cut  down  the  destruction 
of  grain  and  other  crops. 
■  "The  schedules  following  will 


indicate  that  important  campaigns 
were  run  in  the  interest  of  these 
war  needs. 

Inser-  Circu- 
tions     lation  Amount 
Gen.  Mags...    9    4,500,218  $9,994.00 
Farm  Papers.  14S  10,721,745  37,601.23 
Trade  &  Misc. 

Pubs   16      100,400  823.00 

House  Organs   2       10,000  100.00 

Totals  ,...172  15,332,363  $48,518.23 

COUNCIL  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

"Space  was  assigned  at  the  re- 
quest of,  and  in  the -interest  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

The  advertisement  which  appear- 
ed was  signed  by  Anna  Howard 
Shaw,  H.  P.  Davison,  W.  C.  Gor- 
gas,  aiid  Dr.  Franklin  Martin. 
The  aim  of  the  advertisement  was 
to  obtain  enrollment  of  25,000 
student  nurses  in  the  Student 
Nurse  Reserve.  The  summary 
follows :  General  magazines,  32 
insertions;  circulation,  16,025,675; 
amount,  $45,561.20. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR — U.    S.  EM- 
PLOYMENT SERVICE 

"Co-operation  was  requested 
and  given  in  the  work  of  sys- 
tematizing the  labor  situation  in 
its  bearings  on  war  work.  Ad- 
vertisements were  prepared  and 
run  in  assigned  space.  Also  there 
was  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  the  Division  of  Advertising 
a  sixteen-page  newspaper-size 
catalogue  of  advertisements  to  be 
sent  over  the  country  to  news- 
papers and  advertisers  with  the 
object  of  procuring  their  inser- 
tion in  newspapers.  The  Division 
of  Advertising  scheduled  space 
from  its  lists  for  this  purpose, 
summary  of  which  follows : 

Inser-  Circu- 

tions  lation  Amount 

Gen.  Mags...    5  330,000  Sl.315.00 

Farm  Papers.    3  15,000  150.00 

Trade  &  Misc. 

Pubs  273  2,191,092  16,346,47 

House  Organs    9  175,000  450.00 

Newspapers  .    5  539,144  583.00 

College  Paps.    1  5,000  50.00 


Totals  ....296    3,255,236  $18,894.47 

'Under  date  of  October,  14,  we 
were  informed  {hat  a  partial 
checking  reported  10,832  separate 
advertisements  having  appeared 
in  this  caropaign.p  I 
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First 

In  November  The 
New  York  Times 
published  1,232,240 
agate  lines  of  ad- 
vertising— a  greater 
volume  than  any 
other  New  York 
morning  or  even- 
ing newspaper. 


The  average  net  paid  sales 
of  The  New  York  Times 
daily  and  Sunday  are 
far  in _  excess  of  368^000. 
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FUEL  ADUINISTEA.TION 

"Requests  for  space  and  serv- 
ice were  made  by  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administration,  inas- 
much as,  under  war  conditions, 
there  was  very  great  need  for  coal 
conservation  on  the  part  of  the 
public.  The  following  is  a  sum- 
marized schedule  of  space  as- 
signed : 

Inser-  Circu- 
tions     latiou  Amount 
Gen.  Mags...  17   9,436,042  $22,608.00 
Trade  &  Misc. 

Pubs   5        29,886  315.75 

House  Organs    1      800,000  50.00 

-  Totals           23  10,265,928  $22,973.75 

BEPIACEUENX  ENGINEERS 

"An  advertisement  was  run  to 

obtain  enlistments  in  two  publica- 
tions with  a  circulation  of  500,- 
000  and  a  value  of 


UNITED  WAS  WORK  CAMPAIGN 

"This  campaign  was  a  merger, 
at  President  Wilson's  request,  of 
seven  war  work  activities.  They 
consist  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W. 
C  A.,  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation, National  Catholic  War 
Council,  Jewish  Welfare  Board, 
War  Camp  Community  Service 
and  the  Salvation  Army. 

"These  allied  interests  conduct- 
ed a  drive  for  $170,500,000  dur- 
ing the  week  of  November  11  to 
18.  Practically  all  of  the  space 
on  the  schedules  of  the  Division 
of  Advertising  following  the  Lib- 
erty Loan  and  appearing  prior 
to  November  IS,  was  assigned  to 
this  important  work. 

"In  this  campaign  also  the  Na- 
tional War  Service  Committee 
on  Window  Displays  co-operated 
and  through  them  the  seven  al- 
lied organizations  had  individual 
posters  effectively  displayed  in  60,- 
000  windows  in  600  cities.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  space 
assigned  to  this  drive: 

Inser-  Circu- 

tions     lation  Amount 

Gee.  Mags.. .171  40,637,353  $110,997.18 

Farm  Papers. 106  10,923,049  30,004.19 
Trade  &  Misc. 

Pubs  413    3,382,295  23,130.20 

House  Organs  100    1,932,350  5,045.00 

Newspaper*  .  29    ■  198.013  1,003.50 

College  Paps.  44      140,250  1,640.12 

Total  863  57,213,310  $171,820.19 


"Following  summarizes  in  total 
all  space  with  which  the  Division 
of  Advertising  has  dealt — all  con- 
tributed by  patriotic  advertisers 
and  pubHshers  for  the  winning  of 
the  war. 


Inser- 
tions 

Gen.  Mags. 1,512351. 
Farm  Papersl,443134, 
Trade  &  Misc. 

Pubs.  .  ..4,353  41, 
House  Organs  831  14 
Outd'r  Displ.  7 
Newspapers  .653  6, 
College  Paps.  377  1 
Book  Jackets  116 
Theatre  Carts.  75 


Circu- 
lation 
409,159 
.279,895 

.377,554 
,386,475 

273,636 
,107,429 
(est.) 


Amount 
$895,108.29 
361,221.84 

238,102.47 
52,727.50 
8,550.00 
17,567.60 
12,337.01 
7.700.00 
1.500.00 


Totals  .  .9,367  548,833,148  $1,594,81 4.71 

"All  of  the  work  of  the  Division 
has  been  handled  at  a  cost  to  the 
Government  of  about  $1,500  per 
month. 

"At  the  time  of  the  signing  of 
the  armistice  campaigns  were  be- 
ing prepared  and  under  way,  and 
space  was  being  scheduled  for 
1919  and  the  following  Govern- 
ment departments  had  definitely 
requested  our  co-operation: 
Fuel  Administration, 
War  Industries  Board  (Paper. 

and  Pulp  Division), 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
War  Department, 
Committee  on  Classification 

of  Personnel, 
Y.M.C.A.    (for  additional 

secretaries), 
U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, 

Treasury  Department — next 
loan, 

Treasury     Department  (in 
connection    with  personal 
taxes), 
War  Savings  Stamps, 
U.   S.   Employment  Service, 
U.  S.  Shipping  Board, 
Federal  Bureau  for  Vocational 
Education. 
"All  of  these  campaigns  are  now 
abandoned  and  the  material  in 
hand  has.  been  turned  over  to  the 
departments  for  which  it  was  pre- 
pared. 

THE  FUrUEE 

"The  specific  need  which  the 
Division  of  Advertising  was  con- 
voked to  fill  passed  with  the  sign- 
ing of  the  armistice,  and  the  do- 
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WiD  Safely  Cany 

YOUR  yes  Story 

You  can  depend  on  Koldwell  to  get  your 
message  safely  to  your  prospects.  Fold- 
well  ivithstands  the  strain  of  the  mails— 
every  piece  comes  through  without  a  tear 
or  crack. 

Foldwell  Coated  Book  and  Cover  are  the 
only  enameled  papers  that  will  fold  with 
and  against  the  grain  without  cracking. 
You  can  absolutely  depend  on  Foldweil. 
It  is  your  Direct  Mail  insurance^  Fold- 
well  is  your  protection. 

In  planning  your  Mail  Advertising  cam- 
paign see  that  Foldwell  is  used  and  be  " 
sure  that  your  Mailing  Pieces  reach  your 
prasp<;ts  whole— without  a  tear  or  cracks 

CHICAGO  PAPER  COMPANY 
SOS  South  Wells  Street 


DEMONSTRATIONS  of  aU  Warren^S 
Standard  Printing  Papers  (some  are 
mentioned  on  the  following  page)  arc 
to  be  seen  in  the  Warren  Suggestion  Book. 
It  is  a  large,  useful  book;  the  kind  that  will 
make  you  say  to  your  assistant:  "Jim,  do 
we  use  Warren  paper?  What  paper  do  we 
use?  Well,  if  we  don't  know,  we  ought  to. 
Paper  is  an  important  item  for  us.  We  buy 
a  lot  of  it-  Read  this  book  and  put  it  where 
we  can  find  it  when  we  are  buying  printing," 

The  Warren  Suggestion  Book  will  He'  sent 
on  letterhead  request  to  buyers  of  print- 
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The  Warren  Standard  Printing  Papers  com- 
prise twelve  distinct  grades,  each  of  which 
fills  an  established  book-paper  printing  need. 

They  are: 


Warren's  Cameo 
Dull  Surface 

Warren'' s  Lustro 
Gioasy  Surface 

Warren^ s  Warrentown 
Coated  Book 
Glossy  Sur&ce 

Warren' s  Cumberland 
Coated  Book 

Glossy  Sur&ce 

Warren's  Printone 
Semi-coated 

Warren* s  Silkote 
Senu-duU  Surface 


Warren's  Library  Text 
English  Finish 

Warre7i^5  Artogravure 
Zggshell  Finish,  for  Offset 

Warren's  Olde  Style 

Watermarlced  Eggshell  Finish 

Warren's  Britannica  India 
Por  Thin  Editions 

Warren's  Cumberland 
Super  Book 

Super-Calendered 

Warren's  Cumberland 
Machine  Book 
Machine  finished 


In  the  Suggestion  Book  each  of  these  papers 
is  shown,  and  the  particular  uses  of  each 
described  and  demonstrated. 

S.  D.  WARREN  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
"Constant  Excellence  of  Product** 


hiftinglRNirlVodiids 

Book 


THAT'S  what  you've  got  iq  do  in  your 
catalog.    And  more  than  that,  you've 
got  to  put  the  poUcyV  the  prestige,  the  very 
jpersonality  qf  yOUiu^iffliDany  into 
""is  going  to  rep  ' 
JgS  rline  of  goods 

}ing  that  dPHIHpiSyFnot  a 
ration  and  copy  only.   To  get  the  licst 
el^ct.  you  must  go  back  of  this  point.  The 
paper,  design,  the  very  t^^oe 
be  decided  in  the- light  of  this 
tioiWjjIjll  _  .  -^^r-^  , 

names  ^^y^  tS^^^^t^^ 

busiiiess  nalllJefei  ^ittiilt  on-, 
getting  value  ol?ilf<i^  books. 

Wf  can  help  you!  'We  can  give 
CO  operation  in  getting  the  maximum  out 
of  your  advertising  literature,  catalogs, 
bookiets,  mailing  pieces  or  hangers.  And 
we  Can  do  it  with  the  nimimwi  demand 
on  your  time  and  get  it  out  on  ^obedule. 


fire 
for 


A  line  telling^^ty^iat  ypiT.  hiave  ;  ,V'i^«Vf!.the 
e^'  will  brii}^^Sj«S!?jeory  ol^^t c^fe^janv do 
r you.       I  4  -  '  ^■^"■•■■'■^t," 
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nations  of  space  and  service  with 
which  the  Division  of  Advertis- 
ing has  tvorked  automatically 
ceased  at  the  same  time,  but  the 
need  of  the  Government  for 
means  of  properly  and  adequate- 
ly informing  public  opinion,  as 
tile  President  put  it,  is  as  great 
as  ever.  Many  think  that  the 
period  of  remaking  the  world, 
which  we  have  now  entered,  has 
brought  greater  problems  than 
those  of  the  period  of  world  de- 
struction. At  least,  these  prob- 
lems are  more  obscure,  more  in- 
tangible, more  removed  from  the 
average  man's  range  of  thought. 
AU  the  more  need,  therefore,  of 
the  direct  route  of  communica- 
tion to  his  understanding  and  to 
his  sympathies  which  advertising 
affords. 

"It  is  probably  true  that  the 
people  never  disapprove  of  a 
sound  project  initiated  by  their 
representatives  when  once  they 
understand  it.  Disapproval  or 
long  weary  hesitation  is  due  to 
inadequate  methods  of  education. 

"Advertisutig,  as  employed  by 
the  Government  during  the  war, 
has  three  characteristic  advan- 
tages over  ordinary  news  pub- 
licity for  reaching  the  people  and 
securing  quick  response. 

"First,  it  is  controlled  in  word- 
ing, which  makes  it  exact  and 
authoritative. 

"Second,  it  is  controlled  in  ap- 
pearance, which  enables  the  Gov- 
ernment to  insure  its  readability, 
and  thereto  its  penetration, 

"Third,  it  makes  possible  the 
repetition  of  the  lesson  until  it 
is  learned — ^probably  the  most  im- 
portant element  of  advertising  and 
the  leading  reason  for  its  success. 

"It  would  seem  to  us,  there- 
fore, who  have  had  the  privilege 
of  directing  the  Government's 
first  essay  in  the  use  of  advertis- 
ing Governmental  projects  to  the 
people— that  the  experiences  of 
the  past  year,  together  with  the 
similar  experiences  of  Great 
Britain  and  Canada  throughout 
the  war,  justify  the  belief  that 
Government  cduld  profitably  con- 
tinue the  use  of  advertising  for 
properly  and  adequately  inform- 
ing public  opinion. 


"Also  we  believe  that  economy 
and  efficiency  demand  a  central 
controlling  body  with  knowledge 
of  advertising  practice,  to  act  as 
advisers  to  the  Government  De- 
partments and  to  conduct  tiie. 
campaigns,  in  accordance  with 
the  plans  approved  by  tiie  de- 
partments for  which  the  adver- 
tising is  done.  By  exercising 
the  principle  of  centralization, 
the  Division  of  Advertising  was 
able  to  effect  great  economies  in 
the  handling  of  the  Government's 
advertising;  but  these  economies 
were  only  a  beginning  as  com- 
pared with  what  could  be  done 
by  a  permanent  body  with  powers 
fully  understood  by  all  Govern- 
ment departments  and  working 
on  a  business  basis  with  the 
recognition  and  full  support  both 
of  the  legislature  and  adminis- 
trative branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment." 


Rankin's  New  Accounts 

New  advertising  accounts  taken  on 
by  the  William  H.  KanUa  Company, 
Chicago,  include  Klellogg  Toasted  Com 
Flake  Company,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.; 
Illinois  Glass  Company,  Chicago,  and 
Sawyer  Bisctdt  Company,  New  York  and 
Chicago.  Ambitious  campaigns  are  be- 
ing worked  out  for  these  concerns, 
comprising  newspaper  and  magazine 
space.  Copy  will  be  placed  early  in  the 
new  year. 

Joseph  Bolegard,  formerly  head  of 
the  art  department  of  the  Barnes- 
Crosby  Company,  Chicago,  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  art  and  plan 
department  of  the  Kankin  agency.  New 
recruits  in  the  copy  department  are 
Herbert  Everett,  formerly  head  of  the 
copy  department  of  tiie  Van  Cleve 
agency  in  New  Yort  and  S.  D.  McCoy, 
formerly  of  the  New  York  Sun  re- 
port or  iai  staff. 


Capt.  Carroll  J.  Swan  Writes 
a  Book  on  the  War 

Capt.  Carroll  J.  Swan,  of  the  101st 
Engineers,  and  formec  president  of  the 
Pilgrim  Publicity  Association,  Boston, 
has  written  a  book  on  the  war,  entitled 
"My  Company." 


Chas.  C.  Stevi^art  With  New 
York  Printer 

Charles  C.  Stewart,  formerly  asscH 
ciated  with  the  W.  P.  Dunn  Company, 
Chicago  printer,  is  now  connected  with 
The  Read  Printing  Comnanyj  New 
York. 
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Advertising  Safety  to  Industry 

How  the  National  Safety  Council  Has  Used  Advertising  Methods  to 
Promote  "Safety  First" 


(iCAFETY  first"  is  a  phrase 

^  that  is  familiar  to  every- 
body— but  few  members  of  the 
general  public,  even  advertising 
men,  stop  to  think  who  created 
the  slogan  and  who  made  it  pop- 
ular. '  The  answer  in  both  cases 
is  the  National  Safety  Council, 
with  headquarters  in  Chicago, 
which  is  spending  approximately 
$150,000  a  year  in  spreading  the 
gospel  of  accident  prevention. 
Most  of  the  money  goes  for 
printed  matter,  and  Mr.  Cameron, 
secretary  of  the  organization,  be^ 
lieves  tiiat  its  problem  is  primarily 
one  of  advertising. 

Here  is  the  proposition:  There 
are  about  22,000  deaths  due  to 
industrial  accidents  every  year. 
The  capital  indemnity  provided 
by  most  compensation  laws  is 
$3*500,  so  tiiat  looking  at  the  toll 
of  accidents  ■  from  the  economic 
standpoint  alone,  the  community 
is  suffering  a  loss  from  this 
source  of  $77,000,000  a  year. 
There  are  500,000  non-fatal  in- 
dustrial accidents  yearly,  it  is  es- 
timated, and  their  cost  is  equally 
great,  so  that  the  loss  which  ac- 
cident prevention  in  large  meas- 
ure may  eliminate  is  not  less  than 
$150,000,000  a  year.  This  is  a  task 
which  is  well  worth  the  best  ef- 
forts of  the  advertiser. 

Most  accidents  are  preventable. 
That  is  the  sound  basis  on  which 
the  National  Safety  Council  has 
planned  its  campaign.  That  its 
work  is  getting  results,  and  that 
its  educational  efforts  have  won 
converts  is  demonstrated  by  the 
belief  of  such  conservative  sta- 
tisticians as  Dr.  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman,  of  the  Prudential  Life 
Insurance  Compatiy,  that  5,000 
lives  have  been  saved  because  of 
the  application  of  the  suggestions 
of  the  National  Safety  Council. 

The  Council  was  started  five 
years  ago,  and  in  that  brief  peri- 
od it  has  built  up  an  organization 
of  3,758  members,  including  150 
different    industries,  employing 
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over  6,000,000  workmen.  The  ad- 
vertising campaign  has  sought  to 
reach  these  workmen  and  their 
employers  with  fact-messages  that 
would  get  co-operation  from  all 
of  those  affected. 

It  was  a  peculiac  fact  Ithat 
neither  workmen  nor  employers 
were  particularly  enthusiastic  at 
first  over  the  safety  first  idea. 
The  workmen  regarded  it  as  a 
device  of  the  manufacturer  to 
save  money  in  doctor's  bills  and 
compensation  claims,  and  the  em- 
ployer thought  that  he  had  done 
his  duty  when  he  provided  guards 
for  his  machinery.  The  Council 
had  to  "sell"  botih  factors  on  the 
proposition  that  safety  is  a  sub- 
ject which  both  employer  and  em- 
ployee are  vitally  interested  in,  and 
that  all  must  co-operate  in  the 
elimination  of  accidents.  ' 

The  great  medium  through 
which  the  Council  has  worked  is 
the  plant  bulletin  board..  Posters 
of  varying  sizes,  many  of  them 
printed  in  two  colors,  are  issued, 
these  being  placed  where  every 
worker  can  see  them.  In  this 
way,  because  of  the  simplicity  of 
the  stories  and  the  vivid  and 
graphic  character  of  the  illus- 
trations, even  the  most  ignorant 
man  is  impressed,  and  the  result 
is  greater  care  in  going  about  the 
routine  of  the  day's  work.  The 
bulletins  go  out  weekly,  and  are 
probably  the  leading  feature  of 
the  service  of  the  National  Safety 
Council  to  its  members. 

"The  growth  of  accident  pre- 
vention," said  Mr.  Cameron, 
"can  be  accurately  gauged  by  the 
use  of  printers'  ink  in  the  issu- 
ance of  safety  litera'ture.  More 
than  7,000,000  copies  of  our  bul- 
letins were  distributed  during  the. 
past  twelve  months.  Seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  original  bulletins 
were  prepared. 

"A  popular  feature  of  the 
work  consists  In  taking  photo- 
graphs of  actual  conditions  and 
surroundings   of   accidents  and 
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near-accidents,  unsafe  practices 
and  hazardous  locations  and 
working  these  into  graphic  stories 
of  human  interest.  A  thousand 
students  of  psychology  are  active- 
ly on  the  lookout  for  good  poster 
material  and  are  adding  to  tiie 
vast  library  on  the  subject  con- 
stantly. 

"The  publication  of  a  colored 
bulletin  showing  a  blood-poisoned 
hand  in  all  its  gruesomeness  was 
one  of  the  early  efforts,  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  workman,  to 
habits  of  care  and  watchfulness, 
and  with  it  went  the  first  posi- 
tive instructions  to  'go  to  the 
doctor  with  every  injury.'  Of 
course,  first  aid  had  b^en  preached 
for  years  in  a  haphazard  way,  but 
the  initiative  was  largely  left  to 
the  workman,  rather  than  any 
positive  warning  and  order  from 
the  management.  The  'trifling' 
wound  was  recognized  in  its 
real  importance  with  the  posting 
of  the  blood-poisoned  hand  on 
thousands  of  bulletin  boards," 

In  addition  to  the  bulletins  pre- 
pared for  use  on  the  bulletin 
hoards  the  Council  issues  an- 
other series  intended  for  the 
plant  managers.  This  is  a  week- 
ly digest  of  what  the  employer 
may  do  in  cutting  down  acci- 
dents and  thereby  increasing 
■production.  The/  series  visual- 
izes to  the  employer  the  needs  of 
his  workmen  and  emphasizes  the 
value  of  activities  in  the  direc- 
tion of  accident  prevention.  The 
organization  regards  these  bul- 
letins as  part  of  a  definite  "sell- 
ing campaign"  _  to  secure  the  ac- 
tive co-operation  of  industrial 
executives. 

In  order  to  put  into  more  per- 
manent form  the  information 
which  has  been  gathered  on  the 
subject,  a  series  of  safe  prac- 
tice pamphlets  is  now  being  is- 
sued monthly.  These  cover  such 
subjects  as  freight  elevators,  gog- 
gles, grinding  wheels,  floors  and 
flooring,  oiling  devices  and  oil- 
er's, engine  guarding  and  engine 
stc-  =,  shafting,  couplings,  pulleys 
and  gearing,  etc.  Other  bulle- 
tins, 'dealing  with  the  hazards  of 
specific  industries,  are  also  sent 
out 


Probably  the  most  concrete  evi- 
dence of  the  results  of  the  cam- 
paign of  the  National  Safety 
Council  is  given  in  the  almost 
universal  adoption  of  goggles  in 
industries  where  eye  protection 
is  needed.  At  the  time  the  or- 
ganization started  its  work,  em- 
ployers were  disgusted ,  witJi  ef- 
forts to  get  their  men  to  use 
goggles,  and  insisted  that  it  was 
an  impossible  task.  Mr.  Cameron 
was  convinced,  however,  that  the 
idea  could  be  "sold,"  and  went 
personally  into  a  number  of 
plants  and  helped  to  get  the  use 
of  goggles.  Pretty  soon  he  ob- 
tained pairs  with  cracked  lenses, 
showing  what  would  have  hap- 
pened to  the  eye  if  the  lens 
hadn't  been  in  the  way.  These 
were  put  into  pictures  in  the 
safety  bulletins,  and  before  long 
worlanen  and  employers  were 
converted  and  the  use  of  goggles 
was  on  the  increase. 

The  work  of  the  local  councils, 
o_f  which  there  are  now  forty- 
eight,  is  likened  by  some  to  the 
jobbers  and  dealers  who  distrib- 
ute a  commercial  product,  since 
they  carry  out  locally  the  general 
ideas  which  are  disseminated  by 
the  Council.  The  increasing  num- 
ber of  local  councils  is  perhaps 
the  best  possible  evidence  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  safety 
idea  has  been  popularized. 

War  service  of  a  practical  char- 
acter was  done  by  the  Council  in 
stimulating  workmen  to  a  sense 
of  responsibility  by  suggesting 
that  accidents  cut  down  produc- 
tion. A  cartoon  reproduced  in 
one  of  the  posters  for  bulletin 
use  showed  Uncle  Sam  with  his 
arm  in  a  sling,  crippled  by  acci- 
dent. Another  pictured  accidents 
as  a  great  octopus,  reaching  out 
for  the  workers  with  its  tentacles. 
"Help  win  the  war  by  stopping 
accidents,"  was  the  message  of 
this  poster.  Others  were  devoted 
exclusively  to  such  ideas  as  the 
purchase  of  thrift  stamps  and 
co-operation  with  the  Govern- 
ment along  other  lines. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of 
people  of  foreign  birth  who  are 
employed  in  ihe  industries  of 
(Continued  on  tage68Xi 
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NEW  yORK 


TjeL.4aOO  ■ECMMAM 


oFricES  iNGREMtn  HEW  wnic 

MAIM  omCE. WOULD  BUII^rKS.PABKMW 
tMfTWH0FnCE.Cl*,3aT?»T.aBR0*0V«* 

HKRLiH  Of  nee.  WEST  wsT?  aTOm 
BRONX  OFriee.*oeeA»Ti*9Ti:isTR^ 

MMpAWtfRR^,!',  FUtTON.  STREET. 


MfUHOmCE 


llear  Sales  Manager: 

You  ax's  too  easily  satisfied.    7bu  are 
neither  exacting  nor  exaot  enough. 

You  oue^t-  to  hare  more  business  in  Nmv  York. 
You  can  get  it. 

V7e  repeat,  you  haven't  the  dealer  dis.trihutio&  _ 
you  ought  to  have  or  thinlc  yoti  have. 

C611  uat    Prove  yourself  the  exception. 
Write  us.    What  percentage  of  Greater  Kew  York's 
3000  druggists  or  150&O  groders  or  other  dealere 

have  you? 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  be  inipertinent  or 
to  know  more  about  your  "business  than  you  do  your-" 
self.    But-.:to  "be  speciflQ—do  you  know  for  a  fswt 
what  proportion  of  the  goods  shipped  by  you  to 
Kew  York  remains  here  and  is  poneumed  In. New  York 
territory? 

let  The  World,  the  Kew  York  Dealers'  favorite 
newspaper,  corroborate  or  disprove  your  estimate. 
All  we  aak  is  an  Opportunity  to  talk  "The  New  York 
Market"  with  you.    Ho  obligation.  Ho  insistence. 

1lfe*ve  a  plan  to  get  more  dealers  and  more 
consuxbere  economically. 

Our  time  agalitet  your  time.    Vill  you  open? 


Very  truly  yours. 
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"I  used  to  be  surprised,"  an  advertiser  wrote 
us  once,  "that  plain,  substantial,  old-fashioned 
Comfort  always  outclassed  its  rainbow-covered 
competitors  in  the  small-town  field.  Later  I 
found  out  why.  It  is  because  your  readers 
believe  in  Comfort." 

*  »  * 

Comfort  subscribers  do  be- 
lieve in  Comfort.  Tust  how  firm 
their  belief  is  and  just  what  it 
means  to  advertisers  can  be 
judged  from  these  extracts  from 
letters  from  Comfort  readers. 
*  #  * 

"It  is  greeted  by  every  member  of  the  family 
as  an  old  friend — it  is  the.best  paper  I  read." 

— Mrs.  George  Palm,  Okla. 

«    #  « 

"We  never  think  of  wondering 

if  it  is  safe  to  answer  an  adver- 
tisement in  Comfort— because 

we  know  it  is  safe."— Mrs. G.R.Van,Colo. 
*    *  * 

"Reading  Comfort  is  just  like 
being  with  a  mother  and  getting 
mother's  advice." 

-T-Mrs.  Lora  Vanderpool,  Ind. 

«    #  * 

"Comfort  is  clean  and  tries  to  enlist  its 
readers  in  the  armv  of  those  living  clean,  patri- 
otic lives."— Signed  "A  disciple  ofCoMFoRT." 

— Mrs.  Lizzie  Kimes,  Ind. 

#  *  * 

These  will  perhaps  show  you  why  six  million 
prosperous  farm  people  can  be  more  strongly 
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and  favorably  influenced  through  Comfort 
than  through  any  other  medium. 

"A  paper  that  has  been  taken, 
as  Comfort  has  with  us,  for  three  ^^^9 
generations  —  grandmother,  ff^^^^ 
mother  and  daughter—  surely  has  ^/^^^^^ 
truth  principles  and  high  ideals.  i^^^^ 


CCMMFORT  has  a  sphere  of  influence  all  its  own. 
W.  H.  GANNETT,  Pub.,  Inc., 

VAITER  R.  JENKIHS.  Jr..  Represaita««e       AUGUSTA,  MAINE       FRANK  H.  THOMAS.  RipruoitifiTC 
Hm  Voik  OSce:  1628  Aeolni  HalL  Chkaga  Office:  1635  Hirqaelle  ah. 
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the  country,  there  has  been  some 
discussion  as  to  the  publication 
of  bulletins  in  other  languages 
than  English.  This  has  not  been 
done,  because  of  the  increased 
difficulty  and  expense  of  furnish- 
ing them  in  this  form.  Further, 
efforts  to  Americanize  the  for- 
eign-born employee  are  helped 
by  the  use  of  bulletins  in 
English,  while  since  "every  pic- 
ture tells  a  story,"  the  bulletins 
are  understandable  even  though 
not  all  of  the  text  is  read. 

There  is  a  close  relationship 
between  health  and  safety ;  in 
fact,  many  of  the  safety  depart- 
ments in  the  big  manufacturing 
plants  cover  such  matters  as 
health  and  sanitation  as  well. 
With  this  in  mind  the  Council 
is  now  issuing  bulletins,  prepared 
by  the  Health  Service  Section,  one 
of  fifteen  division  organizations, 
on  subjects  in  connection  with 
sanitation,  physical  examinations, 
health  hazards  and  medical  su- 
pervision and  care. 

Many  of  the  industries  have 
safety  organizations  among  their 
men,  or  mutual  associations  of 
employees,  which  are  concerned 
with  the  reduction  of  accidents. 
Through  these  bodies  educational 
work  is  being  done  by  such  up- 
to-date  methods  as  motion  pictures 
and  phonograph  records.  The 
Council  has  been  using  films  for 
some  time,  and  now  has  an  ap- 
propriation of  $5,000  to  be  used  in 
the  production  of  a  more  elaborate 
photoplay  dealing  with  the  safety 
idea  in  a  human- interest  fashion. 
At  the  recent  convention  of  the 
Council  in  St.  Louis,  thirteen 
phonograph  talks  on  safety  were 
given,  and  made  such  a  hit  that 
plans  have  now  been  made  to  dis- 
tribute these  to  members.  The 
idea  is  to  have  the  talks  given  to 
the  men  at  meetings  of  their  safe- 
ty associations,  entertainments, 
during  the  lunch-hour,  etc. 
•  The  National  Safety  Council 
is  now  co-operating  with  the  Na- 
tional Fire  Protection  Associa- 
tion in  making  the  annual  ob- 
servance of  "Fire  and  Accident 
Prevention  Day"  a  success.  It 
was  observed  this  year  on  No- 
vember 2. 


In  his  annual  report,  Mr.  Cam- 
eron gave  many  facts  regarding 
the  work  of  the  Council,  showing 
that  the  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  needless  accidents  is  a 
big  job,  and  chiefly  one  where 
advertising  methods  must  be  used. 
He  said,  among  other  things ; 

"A  six  months'  public  safety 
campaign  has  been  successfully 
conducted  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 
a  start  has  been  made  in  agitat- 
ing for  the  safeguarding  of  ma- 
chinery at  its  source;  new  safety 
films  are  being  developed;  foun- 
dations have  been  laid  for  teach- 
ing safety  in  public  schools ; 
magazine,  newspaper  and  other 
publicity  has  been  promoted. 

"One  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand copies  of  the  1918  safety 
calendar  were  printed  and  .dis- 
tributed. Many  pamphlets,  book- 
lets, folders  and  educational  leaf- 
lets were  printed  and  distributed 
during  the  year. 

"The  information  bureau  and 
library  received  over  3,000  in- 
quiries from  jnembers.  Three 
librarians  are  now  employed  in 
developing  and  cataloguing  the 
information  received  daily.  Prompt 
answers  are  sent,  including  books, 
pamphlets,  etc. 

"Moving  picture  films,  istere- 
opticon  slides,  outlines  of  lectures, 
etc.,  have  been  furnished  to  safe- 
ty ei^ineers  and  lecturers  to  as- 
sist in  promoting  accident  pre- 
vention work  in  die  plants  of  our 
members. 

"The  Universal  Danger  Em- 
blem is  increasing  in  popularity. 
Twelve  special  bulletins  have  em- 
phasized its  value  and  need.  In 
time  we  hope  to  make  it  as  well 
known  as  the  Red  Cross." 

At  the  St.  Louis  convention  in 
September  one  speaker  made  the 
suggestion  that  the  safely  cam- 
paign be  extended  to  include  the 
general  public,  as  well  as  indus- 
trial employees,  and  that  an  ad- 
vertising campaign  in  paid  space 
in  newspapers  and  magazines  be 
undertaken.  With  the  growth  in 
interest  and  resources  which  the 
Council  has  had,  there  is  more 
than  a  possibility'  that  this  will 
be  a  development  oi,  the  future.  ■ 

,  Ly  Google  - 
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RELY  ON  THE  LABEL 


DOVE  MILL  BRISTOLS 
in  any  of  their  various  grades  and  tints 

possess  a  substantial  dignity  of  appearance. 
They  combine  elegance  with  economy — 
well  in  keeping  with  the  conserving  order 
of  the  times.  And  they  are  versatile  in  use. 
For  the  artistic  announcement — the  en- 
closure— the  combination  mailing — folder 
and  order  card — for  a  score  of  other  forms 
of  Direct  Advertising — they  secure  dis- 
tinction, durability  and  permanence.  For 
the  production  of  beautiful  Christmas 
Cards  we  strongly  recommend  the  use  of 
Dove  Mill,  Antiqite  Finish. 


George  W.  Wheelwright  Paper  Go. 

BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS 


-'ertisiiig  Books 

Catalogs 

Booklets 

Folders 
loloT  Inserts 

% 

idow  Displayji 
nter  Cards 
igers  and 
idow  Posters 
elties 


LOR  puts  life  into  dead  black  and  wKite! 

us  tell  you  how  color  may  he  made  to  serve  you. 


You  subscribed  to  the  Liberty  Loans* 
You  bought  War  Savings  Stamps. 
You  conserved  food  prciducts,    "  - 
You  helped  in  the  Red  Cross  Work, 

These  great  movements  were  effectively  aided  in  ob- 
taining public  attention  by  the  use  of  display  adver- 
tising. Much  of  this  display  advertising  consisted  of 
small  posters  shown  in  store  windows. 

The  savic  kind  of  iuhvTtising  that  helped  to  sell  you 
on  the  Liberty  Loan  and  the  Red  Cross,  will  help  you 
sell  your  product. 

The  small  poster  and  the  hanger  make  practical  win- 
dow and  store  display. 

Let  us  help  you  with  ideas  and  striking  designs,  so 
printed  or  lithographed  as  to  preserve  the  value  of 
the  original. 

COLOR     IN  AOVERJISING 

The  Munro  &  Harford  Comp5\ny 

Lithographers      ^  " 
C  Color  Printers 

446>'422  WEST  53"  STREGT 


BUILDERS  ^AMERICAN  BUSINESS 

Amm  a  cqlbVp  raK&^iRKR  and  makao&ii 

ANDBBW  DtmON  OOHPANY 

"E«ch  moaUi  I  look  forwArd  with  atitivipuUtm  to 
Ibe  recebt  «|  Ststem.  fedin^  that  1  will  find  aoine- 
Uiiog  nwer  m  iu  advertiidng  or  nailiiig  nuitUr 
culuouu  tlittt  nrill  be  Mpful  to  mr  In  my  bmtent." 


Catalogues  Likely  to  Be  Benefited 
Permanently  by  War  Paper 
Restrictions 

These  Mail-Order  Houses  Introduce  Numerous  Economies 

By  Helen  A.  Ballard 


FOR  several  weeks  I  had  been 
collecting  data  as  to  how  the 
mail-order  houses  are  obeying  the 
paper  economy  injunctions  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Section  of  the 
War  Industries  Board.  Then 
came  the  armistice  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  announcement  of 
the  abandonment  of  paper  re- 
strictions, 

Thought  I,  does  this  mean  that 
the  catalogue  people  are  now  go- 
ing to  throw  overboard  all  the 
ecenomy  reforms  that  they  have 
been  so  patiently  establishing  for 
several  months?  Are  the  thrift 
lessons  that  the  war  has  taught 
to  be  forgotten? 

I  took  these  queries  to  a  very' 
farsighted  mail-order  manager. 
He  brushed  aside  my  fears  with 
these  emphatic  words :  "You  can 
bet  your  last  dollar  that  we  are 
not  going  to  give  up  all  of  the 
paper-saving  methods  that  we 
have  been  recently  using.  If  the 
mail-order  operators  do  not  re- 
tain fully  50  per  cent  of  them 
they  will  be  making  a  very  grave 
mistake.  For  my  part,  I  will 
probably  retain  considerably  more 
than  half  of  them. 

"You  must  remember  that  the 
catalogue  houses,  like  every  other 
business,  have  been  confronted 
for  years  with  steadily  rising  costs. 
Many  of  these  recently  intro- 
duced economies  are  .nothing 
more  than  sensible  and  business- 
like plans  to  lower  these  costs. 
If  they  work,  if  they  do  not  low- 
er the  sales  efficiency  of  our  cata- 
logues, why  should  we  give  them 
up?  I  believe  that  several  of  the 
changes  that  the  war  has  forced 
on  us  will  actually  increase  the 
sales  force  of  our  publications. 
Many  of  the  methods  that  we  are 
now  using  are  things  that  we 
would  have  liked  to  do  for  years. 
We   feared   to   undertake  them. 
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however,  because  it  seemed  like 
too  big  a  jump  to  take.  But  now 
that  we  have  attempted  them, 
wouldn't  it  be  folly  for  us  to 
abandon  them  before  giving  them 
a  thorough  trial  and  such  a  trial 
cannot  be  given  in  the  few  short 
months  that  the  plans  have  been 
in  force?  A  year  from  now  I'll 
be  able  to  tell  you  how  these  new 
schemes  are  working  out.  It 
will  be  time  enough  then  to  give 
them  up  if  they  are  not  as  profit- 
able as  I  anticipate  they  will  be." 

Now  let  us  see  what  some  of 
these  methods  are  that  this  man 
lauds  so  highly. 

Several  of  the  houses  took  the 
restrictions  of  the  Pulp  and  Pa- 
per Section  decidedly  by  the  fore- 
lock, for  most  of  them  had  be- 
gun radical  cuts  in  the  use  of  pa- 
per several  months  before  the 
order  went  into  effect.  There  had 
been  a  general  paring  down  of 
lists  and  a  vigorous  overhauling 
of  their  entire  office  systems  to 
eliminate,  in  the  interests  of  ef- 
ficiency, any  unnecessary  expense. 
Then  came  the  Washington  de- 
cree and  work  began  afresh  to  the 
end  that  the  new  spring  cata- 
logues might  conform  to  the  10 
per  cent  cut  scheduled  to  begin 
October  I. 

SAVINGS  ALL  DOWN  THE  LINE 

Most  of  the  mail-order  house 
managers  have  interpreted  the 
ruling  to  apply  only  to  the  weight 
of  their  catalogues.  But  none  of 
them  has  stopped  there,  judging 
by  a  goodly  number  who  were 
interviewed,  among  whom  were 
officials  of  the  Charles  WilHarti 
Stores,  the  National  Cloak  and 
Suit  Company,  the  Bedell  Com- 
pany, the  Perry  Dame  Company 
and  the  Standard  Mail  Order 
Company.  They  started  all  over 
again  to  ferret  out-  tb^  slightest 
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possible  leakage  that  might  still 
exist  in  paper  economy  either  in 
the  number  and  size  of  their  pub- 
lications or  in  the  office  system 
and  packing  room. 

In  many  mail-order  houses  not 
only  was  each  manager  required 
to  study  the  problem  in  his  par- 
ticular department,  but  sugges- 
tions for  me  elimination  of  waste 
were  solicited  from  individual  em- 
ployees as  well.  This  had  three 
definite  results:  it  brought  out 
many  practical  suggestions ;  it 
made  employees  feel  a  greater 
share  in  the  running  of  the  busi- 
ness of  which  they  were  a  part; 
and  it  stirred  their  patriotism  in 
a  new  way  by  making  them  watch 
out  for  little  paper  savings  on 
their  own  account. 

WAYS    OF    PRUMING    THE  MAILING 
UST 

First  came  a  revision  of  mail- 
ing lists  on  a  narrower  basis  than 
ever  before.  One  manager  says 
that  his  lists  were  cut  to  the  bone 
last  fall  but  that  they  are  now 
performing  a  surgical  operation 
on  the  skeleton.  Where  catalogues 
had  been  sent  to  several  members 
of  the  same  family— and  it  was 
found  in  some  of  the  mail-order 
houses  that  as  many  as  four  or 
five  members  of  the  family  had  re- 
ceived individual  catalogues  regu- 
larly— all  names  except  one,  the 
head  of  the  family  or  the  heaviest 
customer,  were  deleted  and  a 
courteous  note  sent  to  the  family 
explaining  the  paper  situation  on 
a  patriotic  basis.  There  has  not 
been  a  single  objection  from  the 
customer  where  this  rule  was  fol- 
lowed. One  mail-order  house  cut 
from  its  list  the  names  of  al! 
cheap  customers — those  who  had 
not  purchased  more  than  five 
dollars'  wortii  of  goods.  Several 
houses  have  made  the  rule  that 
if  a  catalogue  requester  does  not 
become  a  customer  on  the  first 
catalogue  sent,  his  name  is  not 
put  into  the  regular  mailing  list, 
but  is  kept  in  the  'prospect"  file 
and  he  receives  no  other  cata- 
logue without  sending  a  special 
request.  Many  of  the  houses 
which  heretofore  have  cultivated 
their  "prospect"  list  have  ceased 
the  practice  for  the  present  The 


woman — and  there  have  been  some 
— who  has  sent  for  the  mail-order 
catalogue  to  use  solely  as  a  fash- 
ion book  must  now  subscribe  to 
the  publication  by  ordering  mer- 
chandise or  seek  elsewhere  for 
her  styles. 

This  cutting  of  lists  has  been  a 
great  saving  in  paper  as  it  has 
greatly  reduced  the  number  of 
catalogues  to  be  printed. 

The  manufacturer  has  come  to 
the  front  as  the  first  aide-de-camp 
of  the  mail-order  house.  To  him 
alone  is  due  a  straight  10  per 
cent  cut  in  the  use  of  paper,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  one 
advertising  manager,  for  where 
the  manufacturer  formerly  fur- 
nished ten  or  twelve  difEerent 
styles  of  many  garments,  he  now 
makes  up  only  two  or  three  from 
which  to  select.  This  makes  pos- 
sible an  appreciable  cut  in  the 
number  of  pages.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  women's  wear. 

Next  in  economy  comes  the  sub- 
stitution of  lighter  weight  stocks 
for  covers  and  wherever  else  it  is 
possible  in  the  books.  A  house  is- 
suing twelve  special  books  has  cut 
the  weight  on  all  by  using  a  22j4- 
pound  stock  instead  of  a  25-pound 
stock,  even  substituting  a  22^^- 
pound  print  stock  for  the  40- 
pound  opacity  stock  heretofore 
used  for  illustrations  of  garments. 
Another  house  has  made  a  12  per 
cent  cut  in  the  weight  of  all  its 
catalogues — two  per  cent  more 
than  the  Government  requirement 
— by  using  37-pound  super  instead 
of  40-pound,  a  saving  of  two  and 
a  half  per  cent;  by  making  a  two 
and  a  half  per  cent  cut  in  the 
number  of  pages  and  by  dropping 
the  Fall  Flyer — a  fall  sales  book, 
which  makes  another  cut  of  seven 
per  cent.  Still  another  house  has 
reduced  the  weight  on  all  of  its 
small  books  from  four  to  three 
cents  postage. 

Some  houses  have  cut  out  spe- 
cial catalogues  entirely,  issuing 
only  the  general  one,  considering 
that  measure  conservation  in  the 
use  of  paper,  while  others  print 
fewer  general  catalogues  and 
more  specials,  sending  the  spe- 
cials whenever  possible  instead  of 
the  larger  general  one. 

All  blank  pages' have  be^^imi- 
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December 
Fourth,  1918 

On  that  date  the  January,  1919, 
SCRIBNER  went  to  press  with  a 
larger  volume  of  business  than 
January,  1917. 

This  same  day  the  Steamship 
George  Washington  sailed  from 
Hoboken  for  Brest,  France, 
with  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son and  the  Members  of  the 
Peace  Commission.  Aboard 
ship  were  more  than  half  a  hun- 
dred copies  of  the  December 
SCRIBNER,  purchased  especially 
for  the  use  of  the  Government 
officials  and  guests. 

This  same  day  the  Financial 
Department  of  Scrtbner's 
Magazine  reached  a  new  high 
water  mark  in-  lineage. 


One  of  The  Quality  Group. 


Hosted  by  ' 
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nated  and  every  inch  of  space  used 
in  the  new  catalogues  now  under 
way.  Margins  have  been  narrowed 
to  the  last  straw,  thereby  gain- 
ing more  space  for  copy. 

CONDENSATION    THE  WATCHWORD. 

Brevity  the  Soul  of  Selling 
Copy,  has  become  the  slogan  for 
the  mail-order  house.  The  copy 
writers  have  received  instructions 
to  make  every  word  do  its  full 
share  of  work  in  the  descriptions 
and  other  advertising  copy,  and  to 
use  the  fine  art  of  condensation 
to  the  limit.  This  makes  possible 
shorter  descriptions  without  de- 
tracting from  the  selling  quality 
of  the  copy.  Smaller  illustrations 
are  also  to  be  used  by  some  of 
the  houses  where  it  can  be  done 
and  yet  give  an  adequate  represen- 
tation of  the  goods.  The  com- 
bining of  shorter  descriptions  and 
smaller  cuts  gives  room  for  more 
articles .  on  each  page  and  hence 
reduces  the  number  of  catalogue 
pages. 

Says  one  advertising  writer : 
"The  possibility  of  reducing  the 
number  of  pages  in  this  way  is 
strikingly  shown  by  random 
glances  through  some  of  the  mail- 
order catalogues.  Much  of  the 
advertising  of  these  houses  lends 
itself  to  this  economy  in  the  use 
of  paper,  especially  in  the  women's 
wear  goods,  men's  clothing,  shoes, 
sewing  machines,  furniture  and 
stoves. 

"Take  the  women's  underwear 
departments,  for  instance.  Fewer 
garments  might  easily  be  displayed 
on  figures.  Where  the  style  differs 
only  in  the  yoke  of  the  garment, 
one  figure  illustration  is  sufficient 
with  trimming  displays  on  yokes 
of  the  others.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  flannelette  gowns,  which 
are  not  particularly  attractive  even 
when  best  pictured.  Some  mail- 
order houses  have  been  showing 
as  many  as  seven  full  length  fig- 
ures for  petticoats  where  one  at- 
tractive picture  portraying  the 
style  of  cut,  with  ruffles  only  of 
file  others,  would  have  induced 
^les  quite  as  well.  Space  for 
flilany  more  to  the  page  thus  would 
have  been  gained. 

"One  has  only  to  glance  through  . 
the  mail-order  catalogues  of  the 


near  past  to  see  where  reductions 
in  cuts  and  copy  can  easily  be 
made.  Where  no  actual  differ- 
ence of  style  obtains  one  display 
figure  is  enough. 

"Some  catalogues  show  only 
two  or  three  women's  coats,  suits 
or  dresses  to  the  page  where  six 
might  quite  as  well  be  advertised. 
In  this  special  catalogue,"  he  said, 
taking  up  one  and  rapidly  turning 
the  pages,  "is  the  parent  of  all  fur 
sets,  I  should  judge,  by  the  gen- 
erous space  allotted  to  advertising 
it.  Such  a  display  is  sheer  waste, 
of  paper  in  any  times,  let  alone 
this  particular  conservation  period. 
_  "And  look  at  this  1"  he  con- 
tinued, "  a  whole  page  given  up  to 
two  suits  of  overalls  that  sell  for 
the  huge  sura  of  two  dollars 
plus.  A  whole  regiment  of  men 
might  have  been  displayed  in  this 
space. 

"Turn  the  pages  of  this  cata- 
logue and  yau  come  face  to  face 
with  an  enormous  shoe  sole  block- 
ing the  way  of  much  that  might 
have  been.  Probably,  the  material 
is  good  in  that  shoe  sole,  I  haven't 
a  doubt  of  it.  I  know  this  mail- 
order house  and  believe  in  hs  hon- 
esty, but  in  its  next  catalogue — 
well,  that  sole  will  probably  have 
shrunk  considerably  in  size. 

"Attractive  pages  ?  Yes,  but  these 
are  reconstruction  times,  now  that 
we  are.  no  longer  forced  to  say 
'war  times',  thank  heaven,  and  the 
mail-order  house  customer  is  one 
of  the  most  patriotic  individuals 
in  our  country.  He  it  is  who  is 
putting  all  he  can  rake  and  scrape 
into  war  stamps  and  Liberty  bonds. 
Just  an  inch  space  of  attention- 
getting  explanation  on  the  front 
cover  of  the  catalogue  would  gain 
his  approval  of  any  cuts  made  in 
display  of  styles  and  copy." 

Not  the  least  item  in  paper  sav- 
ing in  mail-order-housedom  is  in 
packing,  and  there  is  a  great  di- 
versity of  ideas  on  the  subject 

One  house  estimates  a  saving  of 
from  20-25  per  cent  on  paper  due 
to  salvaging  and  to  changes  in 
methods  of  packing.  Hitherto 
wrapping  paper  used  to  protect 
goods  in  sending  them  from  the 
various  departments  to  the  packing 
room    was    thrown    aside  and.. 
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48.8%  Lead 

in  city  circulation 


©be  Bttwit  ^tmdcwg  Nm» 

Sworn  circulation  statements  of  The  Detroit  Sunday 
papers  covering  six  months,  April  1st  to  September 
30,  1918,  show  the  following  city  circulations: 

city  Circulation 

Detroit  Sunday  News  120,108 

Only  Sunday  competitor   80,702 

Lead  of  Sunday  News  "  39,406 

Percentage  of  lead  exceeds. .  48.8% 

The  Detroit  Sunday  News  is  second  only  to  the 
week-day  News  in  thorough  coverage  of  Detroit 
and  vicinity. 

In  city,  suburban  and  total  circulation  daily  or  Sun- 
day The  Detroit  News  is  ALWAYS  IN  THE 
LEAD. 

More  week-day  circulation  in  Detroit  than  there  are  English-speaking  homes  and 
more  than  ail  competitors  combined.  The  Detroit  News  stands  first  in  Michigan, 
second  in  America  in  volume  of  pwd  advertising.  The  Detroit  News  week-days 
leads  its  nearest  week-day  competitor  by  over  71  per  cent  in  paid  advertising.  Daily 
and  Sunday  the  News  leads  its  only  7-day  competitor  by  over  66  per  cent. 

'Total  circulation  exceeds  214,000  daily,  171,000  Sunday.   Member  of  the  A.  B.  C. 

THE  ADVERTISERS' OPPORTUNITY- 
DETROIT  AND  THE  NEWS 
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IQO  OO  TarTir\\bmen  liave 
Furnished  DaiajGrYOV. 

In  compiling  facts  regarding  the  merchandise 
used  in  farm  homes,  we  have  had  the  assist- 
ance of  ten  thousand  farm  women.  They  have 
told  us  with  exact  detail  what  brands  they  buy, 
and  how  much  of  each  product  they  use  per. 
year. 

Our  investigations 

c.A-mwraT&  Wira    ^^"^^  ^^'"^  included  com- 
rAKPlLISj  Wirt    prehensive  surveys  of 
A woMANSr^  JOURNAL       dcalcrs'  attitudes  toward 
branded  merchandise, 
and  their  estimate  of  the 
value  to  them  of  the  farm  household  trade. 

You  are  invited  to  use  this  information. 

Upon  receipt  of  your  written  request,  we  will 
see  that  you  are  put  in  touch  with  any  part  of 
it  that  may  be  of  use  to  you. 
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To  Aid  You  In 
Studying  Foreign  Markets 

For  the  benefit  of  our  clients,  our 
Commercial  Research  Department 
has  just  completed  a  digest  of 
"Sources  of  Information"  on  foreign 
market  conditions. 

We  have  had  multigraphed  a 
limited  number  of  extra  copies  of 
this  index.  To  manufacturers  who 
want  to  know  where  they  can  get 
the  facts  on  foreign  trade,  we  will 
take  pleasure  in  forwarding  a  copy 
on  request. 

No  obligation  will  be  incurred 
in  your  asking  for  "Sources  of 
Information." 

Please  write  on  your  business 
stationery. 

Mallory,  Mitchell  &  Faust 

(IncorporatwD 

ERNEST  I.  MITCHELL  PAUL  E.  FAUST 

Pretidmt  Secretary  and  Tr^uurar 

Advertising  and  Merchandising  Counsel 
Occupying  the  Eighth  Floor  of  the  Security  Building 
Chicago,  Illinois 

EstabUshed  1904 

IJIU  I  ^  m^l/^  M  U  M  lill 
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wasted.  Now  that  preliminary 
wrapping  is  salvaged  and  is  used 
three  or  four  times  in  stock  and 
packing  rooms  and  on  interior 
wrapping  for  mail  orders.  Tension 
envelopes  are  also  used  four  or 
five  times;  corrugated  boxes  art 
used  over  and  over  and  then  are 
finally  cut  and  used  as  boards  in- 
stead of  stiff  cardboard  for  dress 
goods  foundation  in  wrapping. 

In  many  cases  where  two  sheets 
of  wrapping  paper  have  been  used, 
one  is  now  made  to  suffice.  Where 
goods  must  be  packed  in  boxes 
and  yet  require  an  additional 
wrapping  of  paper,  lighter  weight 
stock  has  been  found  to  meet  the 
requirement  and  furnish  proper 
protection.  Paper  has  been  cut  to 
fit  boxes  at  the  factory,  eliminat- 
ing waste  of  both  stock  and  time. 
In  one  house  wherever  possible  the 
cardboard  box  has  been  eliminated 
and  paper  used  in  its  stead,  a  sec- 
ond sheet  being  used  when  needed. 

More  thought  is  being  put  into 
packing  in  all  the  mail-order 
houses,  smaller  sheets  of  paper 
being  used  through  taking  greater 
care  in  fitting  the  wrapper  to  the 
package.  Sheets  of  varying  size 
are  now  before  the  packer  and 
it  requires  no  loss  of  time  to 
select  the  right  size. 

A  wider  variety  of  sizes  in 
packing  boxes  has  been  intro- 
duced since  the  call  for  paper 
economy.  One  house  now  uses 
six  sizes  where  before  it  used 
only  three.  Others  have  gone 
even  farther.  Several  of  the 
houses  had  been  interested  in  this 
economy  on  their  own  account 
several  months  ago.  Another 
house  has  eliminated  paper  wrap- 
ping on  all  boxes  when  possible 
to  do  so.  It  has  done  this  by 
using  a  different  kind  of  box — 
stronger  but  no  heavier.  The 
chip  box  has  given  place  to  a 
jute-lined  chip  which  wears  bet- 
ter because  it  is  more  difficult 
to  tear.  These  boxes  coS;t  a 
trifle  more  but  save  on  paper  more 
than  enough  to  make  up  for  the 
change.  One  house  now  sends 
out  shoes,  Christmas  toys,  dolls, 
Teddy  bears,  etc,  in  their  orig- 
inal packages,  unwrapped,  using 
pasters  for  the  address  of  cus- 
tomer.   Much  of  the  goods  that 


before  the  war  came  in  separate 
boxes  from  the  factory  is  now 
delivered  in  one  large  package. 
Such  goods,  combined  with 
others,  and  wrapped  only  when 
necessary,  are  sent  in  one  ship- 
ment to  the  customer.  Many 
kinds  of  goods  that  once  were 
wrapped  and  packed  separately 
and  then  made  into  a  large  pack- 
age are  now  combined  without 
their  separate  wrappings.  This 
makes  a  tremendous  saving  in 
the  use  of  paper.  Now  the 
packer,  trained  in  his  branch  of 
the  great  mail-order  industry, 
quickly  estimates  the  proper 
packing  for  his  goods  and  selects 
box,  or  paper,  or  both,  as  the 
case  demands.  Thus  he  becomes 
an  important  factor  in  the  na- 
tional paper  conservation  move- 
ment. 

Such  paper  conservation  direct- 
ly benefits  the  customer  as  it  re- 
duces the  cost  of  transportation 
on  his  shipments. 

OTHER  SAVINGS 

Several  mail-order  houses  have 
cut  out  all  advertising  and  flier 
enclosures  in  letters  -  and  pack- 
ages. One  house  has  'worked 
out  a  short  entry  sheet  that  takes 
tiie  place  of  four  heretofore 
used,  which  means  a  saving  of 
750,000  out  of  each  1,000,000. 

Another  house  has  made  an 
appreciable  reduction  in  the  use 
of  paper  in  its  customers'  record 
file.  Formerly  a  record  card  was 
made  out  each  time  an  order  was 
filled  for  the  customer.  Now 
only  one  card  is  kept  and  each 
order  is  sent  to  files  for  the 
record  to  be  transferred  to  it 
before  sending  out  the  goods. 
This  house  has  also  eliminated 
all  return  vouchers,  and  sends 
only  ther  refund  check  to  the 
customer. 

One  of  the  largest  mail-order 
houses  in  New  York  reports  its 
greatest  saving  on  postcards  to 
replace  the  first-class  letter  which 
had  always  been  used  for  much 
of  its  correspondence  with  cus- 
tomers. There  has  been  a  big 
increase  in  business  since  the 
system  went  into  effect,  showing 
that  at  least  the  mail-order  cus- 
tomer hisii't^bV^V^ffended  by 
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this  short  cut  in  correspondence. 

Wherever  possible  savings  are 
being  made  in  the  use  of  sta- 
tionery, such  as  half-sheet  letter- 
heads for  long  ones,  and  smaller 
full-sheet  letterheads.  One  house 
reports  a  change  from  20-pound 
to  16-pound  folio  for  corre- 
n)ondence  as  recommended  by  T. 
£.  Donnelley,  Chief  of  the  Paper 
and  Pulp  Section  of  the  War  In- 
dustries Board. 

Many  office  forms  have  been 
radically  changed  to  meet  the  new 
demands.  Stenographers  are  in- 
structed to  keep  the  letter  to  one 
sheet  when  possible,  even  if  nar- 
rower margins  must  be  left  by 
so  doing.  Some  managers  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  use  -the  reverse 
side  of  the  letterhead  where  the 
letter  must  be  carried  over  to  the 
second  sheet.  Byt  in  mail-order 
correspondence  the  long  letter  is 
seldom  necessary.  Some  houses 
that  had  never  before  used  the 
original  letter -back  for  the  car- 
bon copy  of  its  reply  have  now 
decided  on  that  economy  of  paper 
and  of  filing  space. 

Mail-order  officials  say  that  the 
paper  ruling  has  been  a  gain  to 
their  business  for  it  has  forced 
these  houses  to  study  economy  on 
a  more  rigid  basis  than  ever  be- 
fore. They  feel  that  the  need  for 
conservation  is  as  great  as  before 
peace  was  declared,  for  the  im- 
mediate reconstruction  of  devas- 
tated Europe  is  as  important  a 
factor  now  in  world  progress  as 
was  freeing  those  sections  from 
enemy  occupation,  and  the  prob- 
lem of  coal,  transportation  and 
labor  shortage  is  by  no  means 
solved  by  the  sheathing  of  the 
sword. 

In  any  event,  most  houses  in- 
tend to  give  these  various  thrift 
methods  a  good  fair  trial  before 
they  pass  judgment  on  the  wis- 
dom and  the  feasibility  of  adopt- 
ing them  permanently. 

Heads  Wollensak's  Promotion 
Department 

M.  C.  Williamson  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  promotion  of  trade  de- 
partment of  the  WoUensak  Optical 
Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  succeeding 
J.  A.  Dawes,  whose  death  occurred 
earljr  last  month. 


Railway  House-Organs  Super- 
vised at  Washington 

Director  General  McAdoo's  office  has 
arranged  a  plan  for  exerdsing  a  gen- 
eral supervision  over  the  -  various  em- 
ployees' magazines  published  by  many 
of  the  railroads,  without  interfering 
with  the  present  management  of  each 
magazine.  It  has  been  arranged  that 
they  shall  have  a  uniform  date  of  issue 
and  shall  be  distributed  to  the  em- 
ployees at  the  time  they .  receive  their 
pay  checks.  The  director  general's 
office  will  furnish  them  with  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  copy  in  the  shape  of 
orders,  circulars  and  notices  regarding 
the  activities  of  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration and  in  addition  some  special 
articles  by  members  of  the  organization. 
A  newspaper  man,  Isaac  Gregg,  here- 
tofore on  the  Washington  staff  of  the 
New  York  World,  has  been  added  to 
the  staff  of  the  director  general's  office, 
to  assist  in  preparing  publicity  matter 
including  the  material  to  be  sent  to  tbe 
employees'  magazines. — Railway  Age. 


Parrish  Painting  for  Fisk 
Tire  Co. 

In  Printers'  Ink  for  November  28, 
the  statement  was  made  that  Maxiield 
Parrish's  poster  entitled,  "Fit  for  a 
King"  was  given  honorable  mention  by 
the  Committee  of  Awards  of  the  Civic 
Art  Committee  of  the  Women's  Munic- 
ipal League,  New  York.  Mr.  Parrish 
made  this  painting  for  the  Fisk  Rubber 
Co.,  and  it  has  already  been  used  as  an 
advertisement.  The  Fisk  Rubber  Com- 
pany's "Time  to  Re-tire"  poster  also  has 
attracted  considerable  attention  at  the 
Art  Alliance  Gallery,  New  York. 


No  Rest  for  the  Weary  Pub- 
lisher 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
not  lost  interest  in  the  reports  from 
publishers  on  pamper  consumption,  as  a 
result  of  the  lifting  of  the  restrictions 
of  the  War  Industries  Board.  The 
Trade  Commission  points  out  that  its 
service  on  paper  statistics  will  be  con- 
tinued so  long  as  it  is  apparently  per- 
forming, a  useful  purpose  and  asks  pub- 
lishers to  send  along  their  reports  with 
just  as  much  promptness  and  careful 
attention  to  details  as  have  been  exer- 
cised in  the  past. 


Frank  A.  Kapp  Made  Vice- 
President 

Frank  A.  Kapp,  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  Associated  Blue  Book 
Publications,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been 
elected  vice-president.  He  has  been 
with  this  comijany  since  last  A_pril, 
previous  to  which  he  was  advertising 
manager  of  the  Mitchell  Motors  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  Racine,  Wis.,  and  before 
that  he  was  in  tbe  advertising  depart- 
ment of  the  Willys-Overland  Company. 
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Peace  Brings  Prosperity 
to  Southern  Farmers 

FATS 


The  Shortage  of  Fats  for  human  consumption  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  defeat  of  the  armies  of 
Central  Europe. 

America  has  pledged  herself  to  send  Twenty  Mil- 
lion Tons  of  food  to  the  starving  multitudes  "over 
there."  Fats  will  predominate  in  the  list  of  relief 
supplies. 

Such  fats  as  Southern  Cotton  Seed  Oil,  Cotton  Seed 
Meal,  Peanuts  and  Hog  Products  must  inevitably  be 
depended  on  for  this  indispensable  element  of  food 
for  the  people  and  live  stock  of  devastated  Europe. 

The  Southern  farmer  can  and  will  meet  the  demands 
made  on  him  by  this  unprecedented  situation  and  in 
doing  so  will  find  a  cash  government  market  for  his 
products. 

To  reach  the  Prosperous  Cotton-Peanut- Hog  raisers 
with  a  direct,  economical  advertising  campaign  use 
the  Southern  Ruralist 

Send  for  Rate  Card  and  Circulation  Statement 

Southern  Ruralist 

AudlUd  by  «Ae  A.  B.  C. 
ATLANTA 

Ona  Hundred  Thoumand  Mora  Circulation  than  Next  Largest  Southern  Farm  Paper 


CHICAGO 
J.  C.  BOUiisalea 
AdvHtldii  Bldg. 


ST.  LOUIS 
A.D.  MeKinner 
PMt  Dlqiateli  Bldg. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
R.  R.RIns 
Palace  Bldg. 


NEW  YORK 
A.  H.  BilUngBlea 
No.  I  Madlnn  Avs. 
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Toronto 
Dailies  to  Pay  Agency 
Commissions 


Decision  Arrived  at  This  Month, 
After  Years  of  Discussion  of  the 
Subject — "National"  Advertiser 
Defined  as  One  Who  Does  Not 
Sell  at  Retail  in  Toronto 


THE  question  of  paying  com- 
mission to  the  recognized  ad- 
vertising agencies  on  the  accounts 
of  "national"  advertisers  whose 
head  offices  were  located  '  in 
Toronto  or  ten  miles  therefrom, 
has  been  a  bone  of  contention  be- 
tween Toronto  publishers  and  ad- 
vertisers and  agencies  for  many 
years.  Lately  the  situation  has 
been  intensified  by  the  formation 
of  the  Association  of  Canadian 
Advertisers .  which  has  taken  a 
very  active  part  in  bringing  about 
a  change  of  heart  on  t£e  part  of 
the  publishers. 

The  "Toronto  situation,"  as  it 
has  come  to  be  called,  presents 
unique  viewpoints  .  inasmuch  as 
three  of  the  papers  antedate  the 
agencies,  the  first  one  of  which  in 
Canada  was  formed  by  a  special 
representative  of  one  of  the  four 
papers  involved.  Two  of  the 
four  papers  have  at  one  time  in 
their  history  paid  commissions  to 
agencies  on  local  national  accounts 
and  then  discontinued  the  practice. 
One  of  the  papers  publishes  both 
a  daily  and  a  weekly,  denying  com- 
missions on  the  daily  and  granting 
them  on  the  weekb'.  On  tiie 
other  hand  two  papers  have  never 
paid  commissions  at  aijy  time  to 
agencies  on  the  advertising  of  any 
local  national  advertiser. 

The  "discussion"  drifted  along 
in  a  desultory  way  until  the  fall  of 

1916,  when  the  A.  C.  A.  passed  a 
resolution  at  its  annual  convention 
asking  the  publishers  to  put  all 
national  advertisers  on  the  same 
footing.     Finally    in  February, 

1917,  many  national  advertisers 
discontinued  their  advertising  in 
the  four  Toronto  papers.  This, 
however,  had  the  effect  of 
strengthening  the  publishers  in 
their  determination  to  abolish 
commissions.   Most  of  the  adver- 


tisers went  batk  into  the  Toronto 
papers  and  efforts  to  effect  a  set- 
tlement of  the  differences  were  put 

in  motion  when  the  personnel  of 
some  of  the  factors  changed.  The 
publishers,  on  their  own  initiative, 
decided  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of 
the  advertisers  and  on  December 
2,  put  into  force  the  double-rate 
card  system. 

This  change  involves  the  pay- 
ment of  the  regular  commissions 
to  all  recognized  agencies  on  the 
accounts  of  national  advertisers 
irrespective  of  the  location  of  their 
head  office.  The  Globe,  Mail  and 
Empire,  Telegram,  and  Star  have 
amended  their  rules  governing 
their  relations  with  the  agencies 
to  read: 

"Commission  will  be  allowed 
to  recognized  advertising  agen- 
cies on  the  advertising  of  such 
National  advertisers  as  the 
agency  may  contract  for  in  con- 
formity with  the  current  Na- 
tional advertising  rate  card. 

"A  National  advertiser  is  one 
whose  product  is  not  retailed 
by  him  direct  to  the  public  in 
Toronto." 

This  change  was 'put  into  force 
concurrently  witih  the  long  antic- 
ipated advance  in  advertising  rates 
and  will  be  shortly-  followed  by  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  sub- 
scription prices.  The  Toronto 
papers  have  not  advanced  their 
rates  for  two  years  in  spite  of  the 
rise  in  newsprint  and  other  pub- 
lishing costs. 

Following  so  closely  upon  the 
announcement  of  the  granting 
of  agency  commissions  by  The 
MacLean  Publishing  Company, 
Toronto,  the  decision  of  the  Tor- 
onto dailies  makes  possible  now 
a  hearty  co-operation  with  the 
agencies  in  the  up-building  of  na- 
tional advertising  in  Toronto  and 
encourages  the  agency's  enthu- 
siastic initiative  in  both  the  local 
and  the  foreign  fields. 

In  practice,  many  obstacles  will 
necessarily  have  to  be  overcomci 
but  now  that  the  basic  principle 
has  been  granted,  it  should  be 
easy  to  find  a  satisfactory  and 
workable  distinction  between  the 
purely  local  retail  advertising  and 
the  purely  national  advertising. 
Hosted  by  Vj  oogie 
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An  Attractive  Picture  Gets 
'way  Over  and  Remains  in 
the  Mind  Long  After  Argu- 
mentative,  Reason-Why 
Copy  Is  Forgotten. 

That's  the  basis  of  Poster-advertising — 
the  medium  that  never  is  forgotten  or 
overlooked  for  a  moment. 

And  the  only  person  immune  to  its  in- 
fluence is  a  blind  man. 

Ever  think  these  thoughts  in  connection 
with  your  trade  mark  or  your  package? 

If  not,  let  us  help  you.  SERVICE  is  our 
middle  name. 

IVAN-B-NORDHEM  COMPANY 

^Rsier  SJdveTlisiny  in  i(ie  Xlniied  cAates  and  ©uiada 
r  ypeit  ^Oi/:  €fireel  ySr^  Qn^ 

Bessemer  ^uiidin^  S^iishaiyJC-'Pa. 

Offices  in  Buffalo,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  Cleveland 

Canadian  Representative: 
THE  WADSWORTH-NATHANSON  CO. 
C.  P.  H.  Bldg.,  Toronto 
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The  Farm  Journal,  with 
over  1  Million  all-paid  cir- 
culation, still  at  $5  a  line, 
reaches  the  most  farm 
homes  of  any  farm  paper 
— and  at  the  lowest  cost 
per  farm. 


1,000,000  at 
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The  biggest  farm  audience 
in  America  is  reached  by 
the  Farm  Journal,  at 

$2250  per  Page. 

Check  over  your  rate  cards 
and  compare  page  costs 
with  circulation  values. 


3,  line  tl^^ '^^gg^st  circulatior 


the  lowest  cost. 
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Commencing  January  1,  1929 
Advertising  Rates  for 

THE  NEW  FRANCE 

Will  be  as  follows : 


Full  Page  8  3/8  X  11  1/8  -  - 
Half  Page  8  3/8  X  5  1/2  ■  - 
Quarter  Page  4  3/16  x  5  1/2  - 
Eighth  Page  4  3/16  x  2  5/8  - 


-    $250  per  Issue 
125  per  Issue 
75  per  Issue 
50  per  Issue 


Forms  for  the  February  issue, 
"Peace  Number,"  close  Jan,  18th 


Fifty  per  cent  of  the  labor,  ma- 
terial, and  money  needed  for 
French  reconstruction  must 
come  from  America,  If  you  in- 
tend to  do  your  share,  bring 
your  wares  or  your  service  to 
the  attention  of  those  who  will 
direct  this  enormous  undertaking 
by  advertising  in 

THE  NEW  FRANCE,  I 

The  Recognized  Authority  On  Reconstruction 

220  West  Forty-second  Street 
New  York 

Telephone,   Bryant  5506 
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What  Shall  I  Read  About  Export 
Business? 

Few  Books  Have  Yet  Been  Published  Dealing  with  This  Subject  from 
the  American  Point  of  View 


Crew  Levick  Companv 
xefitjers  of  petroleum,  manufacturers 
of  lubricating  oils  and  greases 
Chicago. 

Editor  of  Printers'  Ink: 

Can  you  recommend  any  books  that 
will  give  us  a  comprehen^ve  ide&  of  the 
Foreign  Trade  situation  and  the  Foreign 
Trade  development? 

This  information  would  be  ^eatlr 
appreciated  and  we  thank  you  tn  ad- 
vance for  your  courtesy, 

Crbw  Lbvick  Cokpany 
Thos.  C.  Davis,  Mgr. 

REiCOMMENDING  books  for 
other  people  to  read  is  al- 
ways difficult  and  often  dangerous 
— almost  as  much  so  as  the  task 
of  trying  to  pick  out  suitable 
wives  for  one's  bachelor  friends  I 
Much  depends,  of  course,  on  the 
exact  t3T)e  of  information  which 
is  sought,  as  to  whether  or  not 
any  given  volume  will  prove  satis- 
factory. 

A  surprisingly  small  number  of 
books  have  been  written  in  this 
country  on  the  subject  of  export 
trade.  Doubtless  the  immediate 
future  will  see  this  list  largely  in- 
creased.  England,  has  a  fairly 
long  list  of  publications,  but  the 
English  point  of  view  is  sufficient- 
ly different  from  our  own,  and 
the  traditions  of  her  commerce 
sufficiently  unique,  to  make  Brit- 
ish books  of  little  value  to  Amer- 
icans. , 

It  is  also  difficult  to  find  any 
book  which  covers  the  question  of 
exporting  as  a  whole  in  an  ade- 
•  quate  fashion.  It  seems  to  _be 
true  that  problems  of  exporting 
to  any  one  country  have  to  be 
studied  individually,  unless  there 
are  groups  of  neighboring  lands, 
such  as  the  South  American  re- 
publics,  which   are  very  much 

alike.  .     „   .  ^ 

"Practical  Exportmg,  by  B. 
OIney  Hough,  published  by  the 
Tohnson  Export  Pub.  Company, 
New  York  City,  is  a  clearly  writ- 
ten discussion  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject. Its  author  is  editor  of  the 
Anthem  Exporter.  Filsinger's 


"Exporting  to  Latin  America"  (D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  City), 
and  Aughinbaugh's  "Selling  La- 
tin America"  (Small,  Maynard  & 
Co.,  Boston),  discuss  the  field  in 
which  a  majority  of  exporters  in 
the  United  States  are  most  keenly 
interested.  A  list  of  volumes, 
which  does  not  pretend  to  be  com- 
plete, includes  the  following:. 

Dudeney.    Exporter's  Handbook  and 
Glossary.  I.  Pitman,  N.  Y.  C.  1916.  $2.25. 
Hough.     Ocean   Traffic   and  Trade. 

1914.  La  Salle  Extension  University, 
Chicago.  $3.00. 

Hough,  Elementary  Lessons  in  Ex-, 
porting.  Johnston  Export  Pub.  N.  Y.  C 
$3,00. 

Hough,  Practical  Exporting.  1914. 
Johnston  Export  Pub.    N.  Y. .  C.  jJ4.00 

Hurlev.  Awakening  of  Business. 
1917.    Doubleday,  Page  Go.    N.  Y.  C. 

Johnson,  History  of  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Commerce  in  U.  S.  Carnegie 
Institution.  Wash.,  1915.  2v. 

National  Foreign  Trade  Council.  N. 
Y.  C.    Ocean  Shipping.    191S.  . 

Gourvith.  How  Germany  Does  Busi- 
ness. Huebsch  Co.  N.  Y.  C.  1917. 
$1.00. 

Petersson.    How  to  Do  Business  with 
Russia.   Pitman,  N.  Y.  C.  1917.  $2.25. 
Attghinbaugh.   Selling  L.atin  America. 

1915.  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston. 
$2.00. 

Elliott.  Brazil  Today  and  Tomor- 
rnw.  MacmiUan  Co.,  N.  Y.  C.  1917. 
$2,25.  ,    .  ■ 

Filsinger.  Exportmg  to  Latm  Amer- . 
ica.    Appleton,  N.  Y.  C.    1916.  $3.00. 

IT.  S.  Department  of  Foreign  Com- 
merce, Wash.  Trade  of  the  tl.  S.  with 
the  World.  1916-17.  2v.  Export  Trade 
Suggestions.  Misc.  Series  35.  1917. 
Packing  for  Export. 

Federal  Trade  Commission.  Report 
on  Co-operation  in  American  Export 
Trade.    2v.  1916. 

Pan  American  Union.  Report  on  the 
Commerce  of  Each  of  the  Countries. 
Wash. 

The  Business  Training  Corpo- 
ration, New  York  City;  has  pub- 
lished a  series  of  twelve  volumes 
dealing  with  various  aspects  of 
foreign  trade.  These  are  not  for 
sale  separately,  being  used  as  the 
textbooks  in  the  organization's 
correspondence  course  in  foreign 
trade.  Other  educational  institu- 
tions,   such   as   the  Alexander 
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Hamilton  Institute,  New  York 
City,  and  the  La  Salle  Extension 
University,  Chicago,  include  the 
subject  of  foreign  trade  in  their 
more  general  courses  dealing 
with  business  generally;  and  pub- 
lish texts  specifically  taking  up  for- 
eign trade  matters  for  use  in 
connection  with  these  courses. 

Several  banks  have  issued 
pamphlets  or  bulletins  dealing 
with  foreign  trade.  Among  these 
might  be  mentioned: 

American  Excbanse  National  Bank,. 
N.  Y.  Financing  Domestic  and  Fpi^ 
eign  Trade.  1917. 

Gaaranty  Trust  Company  of  New 
YoA.  Trading  *ith  tlie  Enemy  Act. 
1917. 

Jrving  National  Bank,  N,  Y.  Trading 
with  Latin  America.  1917. 

National  Citv  Bank  of  New  York. 
International  Trade  After  the  War. 
1917. 

Mechanics  and  Metals  National  Bank. 
N.  Y.  Export  Trade  to  Central  and 
South  America.  1917. 

Bulletins 

American  Express  Co,,  65  Broadway, 
N,  Y.    Foreltm  Trade  Bulletins. 

-National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 
Foreign  Trade  Record. 

In  the, pages  of  Printers'  Ink 
itself,  there  have  appeared,  of 
course,  a  lai^  number  of  articles 
dealing  with  export  selling  and 
advertising,  and  the  attention  to 
the  subject  has  steadily  increased 
of  i-ecent  years  as  American  man- 
ufacturers have  more  and  more 
turned  their  attention  to  this  field. 
Out  of  a  great  mass  o£  refer- 
ences to  the  subject,  we  have  se- 
lected the  following  list  as  deal- 
ing with  most  of  the  important 
phases  of  foreign  trade  from  the 
exporter's  standpoint.  They  are 
arranged,  not  in  order  of  relative 
importance  or  merit,  but  chrono- 
logically, the  most  recent  appear- 
iiig  first.— [Erf.  pRiNTEHs'  Ink. 

Building  Up  Foreign  Trade  by  Mail- 
Dec.  S.  1918. 

South  Africa  Ready  to  Buy  American 
Wares.    Nov..  28,  1918. 

Test  Points  for  Meeting  Competition, 
Nov.  28,  1918. 

When  Only  Salesmeti  with  Technical 
Training  Will  Do.    Nov.  28,  3918. 

Italy  Invites  America  to  a  Rare  Op- 
portunity.   Nov.  28,  1918. 

Development  of  Foreign  Trade  an 
Economic  Necessity.    Nov.  21,  1918. 

How  Shall  Piracy  of  Trade  Marks  Be 
Stopped?    Nov.  7,  1918. 

Tne  New  Foreosa  Representative. 
Nov.  7.  1918. 


The  Development  by  a  Manufacturer 
of  a  Foreign  Sales  Organization,  Nov. 
7,  1918. 

The  Protection  of  Your  Good  Will 
in  Other  Countries.    Oct.  3,  1918. 

Right  Granting  of  Foreign  Credits 
as  a  Sales  Builder.    Sept-  19,  1918. 

The  Mail  Order  Catalogue  on  the 
Trail  of  the  Missionary.    Sept.  5,  1918. 

How  Uncle  Sam  Helps  Exporters 
Find  Markets  for  Their  Goods.  Aug. 
IS,  1918. 

The  Filipino  Likes  American  Goods. 
Encourage  Him.    May  30,  1918. 

The  Salesman's  Qualifications  for 
Chinese  .Trade.    May  17,  1918. 

German  Monopolies  as  Trade  Weapons. 
April  2S,  1918. 

Staging  the  Catalogue  for  Foreign 
Reading,     March  21,  1918. 

Poland  As  a  Market  for  American 
Products  After  the  War,    Feb.  28,  1918. 

American  Salesman's  Experience  in 
Selling  to  Brazilians.    Feb.  7,  1918. 

French  Manufacturers  Preparing  for 
World  Trade.    Jan.  10,  1938. 

America's  Stake  in  Italy's  Chan^ng 
National  Market.    No.  2.    Nov.  8.  1917. 

America's  Stake  in  Italy's  Chanrane 
Market.   No.  1.  Nov.  1,  1917. 

The  Lay  of  the  Market  In  France.' 
Sept  20.  1917. 

The  Way  You  Advertise  in  China. 
Aug.  30,  1917. 

Special  Considerations  in  Writing 
the  Foreign  Sales  Letter.    June  7,  1917. 

Help  the  Consular  Service  Can  Give 
Exnorters.    March  8,  1917. 

Exporters  Should  Consider  Jobbers' 
and  Dealers'  Margins.    Feb.  15,  1917. 

Branded  Goods  Find  Favor  in  China 
and  Japan.    Nov.  16,  1916, 

Big  Orders  Which  American  Business 
lepers  Have  Sold  Abroad,    June  29, 

The  American  Salesman  Abroad.  June 

8,  1916. 

Latin  America  Wants  Novelties  and 
Goods  of  First  Quality.    Dec.  2,  19IS. 

How  Wrigley  Overcame  the  British 
Prejudice  Against  Chewing  Gum.  Nov. 
11,  1915. 

The  Kind  of  Trade  Names  That  Make 
Sales  in  the  Forngn  Market,  Julv 
IS.  191S,  '  ' 

How  Standard  Oil  Trains  Its  Foreign 
Sales  Force.    July  8,  I93S. 

Why  Europe  Is  Strong  in  South 
American  Trade.    May  13,  1915. 

Protecting  Your  Trade-Marie  Abroad. 
March  4,  191S. 

South  Africa  Offers  Big  Sales  Op- 
portunity.   July  16,  1914. 

Marketing  Conditions  in  South  Africa. 
April  9,  1914. 

Getting  Mail  Orders  from  China.  Feb. 
19,  1914. 

Nearby  Neglected  Markets.  Feb.  19, 
1914.  ' 


Lieut.  L.  M.  Peterson  Falls 
to  His  Death 

_  Lieut.  Lowell  i{.  Peterson  was  killed 
m  an  air-plane  accident  in  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  last  week.  Prior  to  his  enlist- 
ment in  the  aviation  service  a  year  ago 
he  was  chief  clerk  in  Butler  Brothers' 
central  advertuiiig  dqKutnteBt.  T 
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TheIronTrwReyiew 

"Most  widely  quoted  Iron  and  Steel 
paper  in  the  world" 


QUOTED,  WHY?  Be- 
cause it  is  both  tech- 
nically correct  and  humanly 

interesting. 

It  is  edited  by  young  men 
most  of  them  "graduates" 
from  daily  newspapers  as 
well  as  from  technical 
schools  and  shops. 

These  men  know  that 
they  know  what  they  know ; 
and  they  also  know  how  to 
breathe  human  interest  into 
technical  and  commercial 
subjects. 

The  Iron  Trade  Re- 
view gets  all  the  worth- 
while news  of  the  steel- 
making  and  steel-using  in- 
dustries; gets  it  right,  gets 


it  first,  and  dresses  it  in 
modern  clothes. 

It  is  a  live-wire  business 
and  technical  gold-mine  for 
live-wire  business  and  tech- 
nical men — the  present,  ' not 
the  past,  generation  of  ex- 
ecutives. 

And  its  market  reports 
on  ore,  pig  iron  and  their 
products  mirror  true  condi- 
tions each  week  so  unerring- 
ly that  they  are  now  univer- 
sally accepted  as  standard. 

Its  subscribers  represent 
a  potential  purchasing 
power  running  into  many 
billions  oi  dollars. 

Especially  just  now. 


THE  PENTON  PUBLISHING  CO. 

PENTON  BUILDING,  CLEVELAND 

Power  Boatinv.  Tha  ^a.An»  RmricTw.  Th«  Iron  Tn6»  R«vl*w 
Th»  Fonndry.  Tha  Dfdlr         Trade  and  liAetal  Market  Report 

Menibers  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  B.  P. 
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Business  Leaders  "Size  Up"  Recon- 
struction Tasks 

Conference  of  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  U.  S.  A.  at  Atlantic  City  De- 
velops New  Plans  and  Policies  for  Industry 
at  Home  and  Abroad 


ADVERTISING  and  advertised 
business  in  this  country  are 
face  to  face  with  an  era  of  un- 
paralleled opportunity  for  devel- 
opment and  progress. 

That  is  the  lesson  which  must 
be  unmistakably  drawn  from  the 
great  Reconstruction  Conference 
held  at  Atlantic  City  last  week  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  U.  S.  A.  and  attended  by  five 
thousand  leaders  of  industry  rep- 
resenting more  than  three  hundred 
trades  and  businesses. 

"Strike  off  the  shackles  of 
Government  interference  and 
handicap  which  have  bound  the 
feet  of  industry,"  is  what  the 
convention  said  in  effect.  "Have 
faith  in  the  intelligence  and  loy- 
alty of  individual  business  men 
to  conduct  their  affairs  in  such 
.a  manner  as  to  safeguard  the  best 
interests  of  the  nation.  Let  pri- 
vate initiative  show  what  it  can 
do  in  the  reconstruction  era." 
■  The  importance  of  this  attitude 
to  the  advertiser  and  the  advertis- 
ing man  is  too  obvious  to  need 
comment.  It  was  reflected  again 
and  again,  not  only  in  the  formal  " 
meetings  and  in  the  resolutions 
adopted,  but  by  individual  lead- 
ers of  widely  varied  industry  in  . 
private  conversations. 

During  the  war,  the  Govern- 
ment has'  had  to  reverse  almost 
every  one  of  its  standing  policies 
in  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
business.  The  men  who  gathered 
at  Atlantic  City  believe  that  this 
very  fact  proves  the  old  policies 
were  unwise  and  not  economically 
sound.  They  want  the  "war-time 
relaxation  of  hampering  laws  and 
regulations  made  permanent,  and 
business  left  free  to  conduct  its 
operations  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous ways  possible  so  long  as 
these  do  not  conflict  with  the 
general  welfare  of  the  nation. 
The  sentiment  of  the  Confer- 
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ence.  was  strongly  and  unequivo- 
cally  against  Government  owner- 
ship or  operation  of  railroads, 
telephones,  telegraphs  and  cables. 
The  principle  of  a  big  and  effi- 
cient merchant  marine  for  the 
United  States  was  endorsed,  but 
it  was  evident  that  the  convention 
was  in  hearty  accord  with  Charles 
M,  Schwab,  who  declared  in  his 
address  that  the  merchant  ma- 
rine can  never  attain  its  maximum 
efficiency  unless  the  driving  force 
of  private  initiative  of  the  Amer- 
ican business  man  is  placed  he- 
hind  it. 

NON-INTERFERENCE  FROM  GOVERN- 
MENT SOUGHT 

American  business  has  learned 
many  great  lessons  from  the  war ; 
and  it  was  apparent  that  the  val- 
ue of  these  lessons  is  not  to  be 
lost.  From  scores  of  the  indi- 
vidual committee  meetings  repre- 
senting the  various  industries 
came  proposals  that  the  useful 
economies  enforced  in  war-time 
shall  not  be  abandoned.  In  fact, 
what  business  seeks  from  the  Gov- 
ernment is  the  assurance  that  the 
competing  elements  in  any  indus- 
try may  get  together  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  wasteful  practices,  with- 
out facing  the  likelihood  of  Gov- 
ernment prosecution  for  so  doing. 
In  .particular,  there  was  a  striking 
movement  in  favor  of  the  enact- 
ment of  what  might  be  termed  an 
"inteilnal  Webb-Pome rene  law," 
permitting  combination  for  dom- 
estic selling  (and  buying)  under 
the  same  conditions  which  are 
now  countenanced  abroad  by  the 
act  referred  to.  To  the  end  that 
business  may  proceed  unhampered 
and  "full  speed  ahead"  for  the 
employment  of  labor,  there  was 
a  strong  undercurrent  of.  senti- 
ment that  taxes  should  be  reduced 
promptly  to  accord  with  the  great- 
iContinued  on  . 
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The  National 
Outdoor  Advertising 
Bureau 


A  service  bureau  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose 
of  handling  and  placing 
advertising  in  outdoor 
mediums 

Announces  the  Appomtrnent  of 


F,  T.  Hopkins 


AS  GENERAL  MANAGER 


A  man  of  broad  experience  in 
handling  oatdoor  advertising 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
BROADWAY,  FIFTH  AVE. 
AND  S5th  STKEBT 


CHICAGO  OFFICE 
HARRISON  and  LOOMIS 
STREETS 
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Sales  Management"'  - 
Magazine 

Published  monthly.  The  only  magazine 
published  devoted  exclusively  to  furth- 
ering the  interests  of  sales  managers. 
C.  E.  Steffey,  general  gales  manager 
of  the  National  Cash  Register  Com- 
pany, writes: 

"Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on 
your  journal.  To  my  mind  it  is  one 
of  the  best  that  comes  over  my  desk. 
It  contains  practical  suggestions  and 
the  ideas  as  expressed  by  men  con- 
tributing are  thoroughly  thought  out 
and  of  great  'help  to  any  individual 
with  the  problems  we  are  all  now 
facing.  To  put  it  mildly,  I  am  Highly 
pleased  with  it."  Other  sales  execu- 
tives are  equally  enthusiastic.  It  is  es- 
sentially a  busy  business  man's  paper 
— compact,  concrete  and  practical.  Cov- 
ers the  following  phases  of  sales 
management: 

Now*  Alwut  other  Sales  Oraanlzatlon* 
Articles  on  Branch    Houm  MannsBiimit 
Suggestions  for  Imnrovlng  Sajei  Lettfrt 
Handirng  and  Training  of  Salesmen 
Maintaining  Dealer  Organization 
Reports  of  Sales  Managers'  Meetings 
Compensatlan  of  Salesmen  and  Sales  Manager 
Suggestions  for  Building  Up  Organizations 

No  matter  what  your  line  of  business  may- 
be, so  long  as  you  sell  things,  you  are  sure 
to  find  articles  in  each  issue  of  "SALES 
MANAGEMENT"  which  you  can  turn  to 
profit  for  yourself  and  your  house.  A  angle 
selling  idea  will  pay  a  year's  subscription 
several  times  over.  It  is  worth  its  cost  if 
only  as  a  whet-stone  for  sharpening  a  crea- 
tive brain.  Every  sales  department  should 
have  a  file  on  hand  for  reference  use. 

Subscription  Price  $2.00  a  Year 

The  magazine  is  9x11  inches  in  size,  punched 
for  quicJc  reference  filing.  All  subscriptions 
entered  with  the  understanding  that  you  have 
the  ^rivile^  of  cancelling  at  any  time  and 
securing  the  return  of  the  money  pro-rata. 


1918  Survey  of 
Sales  Management  Practices 

We  have  now  completed  this  investiga- 
tion, which  describes  concrete  sales 

plans,  methods  and  systems  used  by 
leading  concerns  in  over  250  lines  of 
business.  The  survey  is  free  from 
generalities,  and  confines  itself  to 
actual  facts  and  figures.  Contains  much 
valuable  information  such  as  compara- 
tive operating  costs  of  salesmen,  sales- 
man's earnings  in  different  lines  of 
business,  etc.  The  survey  consists  of 
ten  loose-leaf  sections,  as  follows: 

[—Fixing  the  Sales  Task— Marlut  Anarysft  ' 

2—  Systsmatlo  SMectlon  of  Saletmen 

3 —  SalflSmon's  Compansatlon  Methotts 

4—  Forced  Draft  Sales  Stimulation  Plans 

5 —  Analysis  of  Successful  Sales  Polloief 

6—  Standardizing  the  Salet  Story 

7—  Buildlnp  Better  Baletmen 

8—  Salei  Denartnent  Orgahlztfion  . 

9—  Sales  IntelllBenM  Method! 

10 —  Sale*  CorrespondenM 

The  editorial  work  connected  with  this  sur- 
vey was  in  charge  of  J.  C.  Aspley,  for  four 
years  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
Printers'  Ink.  The  data  was  secured  through 
the  co-operation  of  500  subscribers  to  the 
Dartnell  Monthly  Sales  Service,  the  Inter- 
national Sales  Managers'  Associatioti,  and 
other  sources. 

It  is  without  question  the  most  comprehen- 
sive survey  ever  made  on  this  subject.  The 
D.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.  writes:  "We  have 
found  the  survey  a  nucleus  for  several  large 
business  building  ideas,  any  one  of  whicji  is 
more  than  worth  the  small  charge  you  ask." 

Price  Complete  ^.00  (On  Approval) 

The  Survejr  consists  of  ten  loose-leaf  sec- 
tions (5x8  inches),  each  containing  from  16 
to  32  pages,  complete  with  leatheroid  ring 
binder,  set  of  tabbed  indexes  for  reference 
purposes,  blank  pages  for  making  additional 
notes,  list  -of  supplementary  references,  etc. 


(To  an  Inquirer)  ''The  Dartnell  Service  has  been 
very  sa.tisfactorj'  and  helpful  to  us  in  a  number  of 
ways.  Their  general  letters  ocaistaiLtiy  suggest  new 
ideas  of  selling,  for  handling  of  salesmen,  etc 
We  hearUly  recommenil  the  Dartnell  HcrTiCR," 
CHALMEHS  MOTOR  CO. 


■'Tlie  writer,  and  I  am  sure  OTery  one  of  our  fel- 
lou's.  are  getting  some  mlehb  good  ideas  sad  suk- 
KssUons  from  your  -weekly  Nevs-Bulletins  as  well 
as  your  fortnightly  service  letters.    They  are  cer- 

:KinIy    TJully,"  ■■ 

THE  rrmx  comvany. 


THE  DARTNELL  CORPORATION 
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Dartnell  Loose-I^af 
Sales  Manager's  Desk  Book 

Brought  out  to  meet  the  need  for  a 
compact,  accessible  reference  and  idea 
file  for  sales  manager's  use.  A  con- 
I'enient  way  to  file  original  memoranda 
and  data. 

The  boot  is  letter  size  (8^^x11  inches), 
equipped  with  set  of  thirteen  leather 
index  tabs  lettered  in  gold  "Market 
Data,"  "Mailing  Lists,"  "Convention 
Material,"  etc.,  etc.  Under  each  classi- 
fication are  filed  numerous  loose-leaf 
.sheets,  forms,  letters,  maps,  tabula- 
tions, of  which  the  following  is  a 
partial  list: 

Fiatz  Plan  for  Routlns  SalMnen 

Salwrnon'i  Advance  Natlcs  Susgntloni 

Salesman's  Report  Syttems 

Population  Statlittoa 

Sftlesman's  Pocket  Tickler.  System  - 

Forms  of  Notes  Used  In  Giving  Salnmen  Stock 

Record  Cards  to  Show  Salesman's  Net  Proffi 

Salesmen's  Bonus  Plans 

Standard  Retaranee  Form  for  Salesmen 

ApplloaHon  Blank  for  Salesmen 

Salesman's  Applicant  Grading  Chart 

Sates  Manual  Data 

System  for  Handling  Salesman's  Mall 

Order  Analysis  Record  Systems 

Sales  Contest  SuHHOStions 

Territory  Analysis  Reeords 

List  ffT  Article*  on  Sales  Management  Appearing 

In  "System,"  "Printers'  Ink,"  etc. 
List  of  Boohs  on  Sales  Management 
Mailing  List  Data 
Expense  Account  Practices 
Auto  Expense  Account  Forms,  etc. 

Price  Complete  $6.00  (On  Approval) 

Price  includes  ring  binder,  set  of  leather  in- 
dexes, data  properly  arranged  by  classifica- 
tion, blank  pages  for  your  own  notes,  and 
supplementar7  ficrrice.  Sent  on  fiy«  days* 
approval 


The  Dartnell 
Monthly  Sales  Service 

A  valuable,  yet  inexpensive  aid  to  the 
sales  department.  Used  by  Swift  &  Co., 
Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  National 
Lead  Co.,  Western  Electric  Co.,  Hearst's 
Magazine,  Palmolive  Co.,  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute,  Willys  -  Overland 
Co.,  and  over  500  other  large  and 
small  organizations.  The  service  em- 
bodies the  following  four  features: 

t— Wa«kty  News-Bulletin  tor  Salesmen,  not  a 
ginger  talk,  but  a  common-sense  discussion  of 
some  successful  method  used  by  a  salesman  to 
Increase  his  business.  Keeps  salesmen  from  giK 
Ing  stale  and  encourages  them  to  da  more  origi- 
nal titinklng. 

2—  Bi-Weokly  Letter  for  Sales  Manager  giving 
him  news  concerning  government  activities  bear- 
ing on  current  sale*  problems,  details  of  new 
sales  plans  Of  other  oonoarlis,  lalen  data,  and 
other  helpful  informati<Hi.  Arranged  for  loose- 
leaf  filing. 

3—  Monthly  "BottH'Baleiitianshrp"  Cartoon  drawa 
by  cartoonist  of  national'  reputaHoa  for  nse  In 
house-oraan,  bulletins,  envelope  niejoium,  ate. 
Fao-slnrie .  of  original  drawing  furalihed  Mth 
senrloe. 

4 —  Monthly  Report  on  some  timely  problem  of  sales 
management.  Current  report  consists  of  a  eol- 
lectlon  of  twenty  letters  written  during  1918  by 
leading  sales  managers  to  their  salesmen.  All 
suhscriBtions  startliis  Prior  to  January  let  ytW  be 
entitlM  to  this  coilecflon  without  additional  cott. 

In  addition  to  receiving  this  material  regu- 
larly, as  a  subscriber  to  the  service  you  are 
entitled  to  the  use  of  our  extensive  data 
files,  personal  service,  and  co-operative  price 
on  sales  department  supplies,  books,  manuals, 
etc  One  subscriber  saved  enough  by  using 
our  standard  application  blank  for  salesmen 
to  pay  service  fee  for  a  whole  year. 

Minimum  Service  Rate  $4.50  a  Month 

The  best  way  to  determine  the  worth  of  this 
service  to  you  is  to  try  it  for  a  month.  We 
will  be  glad  to  enter  your  trial  order  on 
'that  basis.  Minimum  service  consists  of  two 
copies  of  weeldy  salesman's  bulletin  and  the 
three  other  features. 


■'I  cannot  praise  too  highly  the  weeMy  bulletinB 
ajid  reports  you  hava  been  sending  toe.  I  shall 
t>e  yery  much  jileiised  io  reeoramend  your  service 
to  any  firm  or  sales  manager  referred  to  ma  Tou 
deal  most  eSeaHyely  in  realUles." 

A.  M.  BYBB8  OOMPAjnr. 


"Tba  Dartnell  oreimlzatlon  has,  throueh.  several 
rears  of  oonseientioiia  endeavor  secured  the  entry 
into  a.  great  many  worth-wliile  sales  organizationn. 
As  a  clearing  house  for  sales  ideas  and  methods 
VPS  beUeva  Dartnell's  service  fills  a  real  wont." 

BAKBR-YAWTBB  COMPANY. 


606  So.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 


bound  in  rinth,  iriif  bf  mailjfd 
Ttflitn  rriju^-il.  .-Addit Inler- 
laktit  MUli.  provtdencc,  R.  I, 


must  be  substantial  lo  bi 
effective, 

* 'After  long  puzzling  over  th< 
difficult  of  reaching  th^  ar- 
chitect/* writes  a  heatini 
equipment  manufacturen 
association,  'we  solved  tht 
problem  of  securing  his  gooc 
will.  We  learned  that  few 
architects  liave  compldCe  in- 
formation in  their  Ales  or 
modern  heating.  So  we  pre 
pyrt'd  a  data  book  with  de- 
scriptions oi  improved  heating 
apparatus  and  drawings  u 
scale  for  the  architectunii 
draftsman, 

*'To  insure  a  proper  recep- 
don  for  this  backbone  of  oiu 
publicity,  and  its  permanrni 
filing  for  reference,  we  boumJ 
thebookin  INTERLAKEN 
Book  Cloth. 

Results  were  of  the  mosi 
giatifying  description/* 
ItrrEjiUAKEN  Mjlls, 


ly  lessened  war  expenditures  for 
the  coming  year.  Alba  Johnson, 
president  of  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Company,  expounded  this 
idea,  asking  a  two  billion  dollar 
cut  in  the  taxes  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year,  so  that  business  may 
be  encouraged  to  the  utmost  ac- 
tivity. 

The  business  man's  changed  at- 
titude toward  problems  of  labor 
was  one  of  the  outstanding  feat- 
ures of  the  convention.    To  one 
of  the  Printers'  Ink  represen- 
tatives who  sat  through  both  this 
convention  and  the  similar  gath- 
ering in  Atlantic  City  fourteen 
months    ago,    this    change  was 
strikingly  noticeable.    The  audi- 
ence  listened   with    the  utmost 
sympathy  to  Charles  M.  Schwab's 
declaration  that  the  laboring  man 
in  the  past  hasn't  quite  had  a 
square,  deal,  and  that  the-  time 
has  come  to  stop  talking '  about 
making  things  better,  and  to  do 
it.    He  declared  his  hearty  en- 
dorsement of   the  principles  of 
organized  labor — ^but  added  that 
the  organization  must  be  truly  rep- 
resentative of  the  people  inside  the 
plant,  and  not  of  any  outside  in- 
terests, stating  that  "labor  trusts" 
are  as  bad  as  the  combinations  of 
capital   which   have    sought  in 
America  to  override  natural  eco- 
nomic laws. 

THE    ROCKEFELLER   BUSINESS  CREED 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  made 
what  many  of  his  auditors  de- 
clared to  be  the  outstanding  ad- 
dress of  the  convention,  on  the 
subj  ect  of  representation  in  in- 
dustry. He  declared  that  "the 
purpose  of  industry  is  to  advance 
social  well-being  rather  than  pri- 
marily to  afford  a  means  for  the 
accumulation  of  individual 
wealth,"  and  that  "human  life  is 
of  infinitely  greater  value  than 
material  wealth,  that  the  health, 
happiness  and  well-being  of  the 
individual,  however  humble,  is  not 
to  'be  sacriiiced  to  the  selfish  ag- 
grandizement of  the  more  fortu- 
nate or  more  powerful."  Mr. 
Rockefeller  urges  that  the  work- 
ers be  given  a  voice  in  industry 
under  a  type  of  parliamentary  or- 
ganization, whereby  the  employees 
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in  a  plant  would  be  represented 
by  an  elected  committee  which 
would  serve  as  a  spokesman  for 
their  grievances.  The  committees 
from  various  plants  in  the  same 
type  of  industry  would  be  linked 
together  into  community  wide, 
national,  and  international  or- 
ganizations. Mr.  Rockefeller's 
remarkable  "creed"  o£  ten  points 
was  unanimously  endorsed  by  the 
convention  in  its  final  session  as 
being  recommended  to  American 
industry  as  a  basis  for  industrial 
relations,  and  is  worth  reprint- 
ing in  part: 

1.  Labor  and  capital  are  part- 
ners, not  enemies ;  their  interests 
are  common  interests,  not  op- 
posed, and  neither  can  attain  the 
fullest  measure  of  prosperity  at 
ihc  expense  of  the  other,  but 
only  in  association  with  the  other. 

2.  The  purpose  of  industry  is 
quite  as  mudi  to  advance  sodal 
well-being  as  material  well-being 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  that  pur- 
pose the  interests  of  the  communi- 
ty should  be  carefully  considered, 
th*;  well-being  of  the  employees 
as  respects  living  and  working 
conditions  should  be  fully  guard- 
ed ;  management  should  be  ade- 
quately recognized  and  capital 
should  be  jusfly  compensated,  and 
failure  in  any  of  these  particu- 
lars means  loss  to  all. 

3.  Every  man  is  entitled  to  an 
opportunity  to  earn  a  living,  to 
fair  wages,  to  reasonable  hours 
of  work  and  proper  working  con- 
ditions; to  a  decent  home,  to  the 
opportunity  to  play,  to  learn,  to 
worship,  and  to  love,  as  well  as 
to  toil,  and  the  responsibility 
rests  as  heavily  upon  industry  as 
upon  Government  or  society,  to 
see  that  these  conditions  and  op- 
portunities prevail. 

4.  Industry,  efficiency  and  in- 
itiative, wherever  found,  should 
be  encouraged  and  adequately  re- 
warded, and  indolence,  indiffer- 
ence and  restriction  of  production 
should  be  discountenanced, 

5.  The  provision  of  adequate 
means  for  uncovering  grievances 
and  promptly  adjusting  them,  is 
of  fundamental  importance  to 
the  successful  conduct  of  indus- 
try. ^  ■       ..  , 

Hosled  byGOOgle 
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6.  The  most  potent  measure  in 
bringing  about  industrial  harm- 
ony and  prosperity  is  adequate  rep- 
resentation of  the  parties  in  in- 
terest; existing  forms  of  repre- 
sentation should  be  carefully 
studied  and  availed  of  insofar 
as.  they  may  be  found  to  have 
merit  and  to  be  adaptable  to  the 
peculiar  conditions  in  the  various 
industries. 

7.  The  application  of  right  prin- 
ciples never  fails  to  effect  right 
relations  ;  the  letter  killetti  and 
the  spirit  maketh  alive;  forms 
are  wholly  secondary  while  atti-' 
tude  and  spirit  are  all  important, 
and  only  as  the  parties  in  indus- 
try are  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
fair  play,  justice  to  all  and  bro- 
therhood, will  any  plans  which 
they  may  mutually  work  out  suc- 
ceed. 

-  8.  That  man  riders  the  great- 
est social  service  who  so  co-oper- 
ates in  the  or^mizadon  of  indus- 
try as  to  afford  to  the  largest 
number  of  men  the  greatest  op- 
portunity for  self-development 
and  the  enjoyment  by  every  man 
of  those  benefits  which  his  own 
work  adds  to  the  wealth  of  civili- 
zation'. 

RECOGNIZED  RIGHTS  OF  ALL  THE 
VBDWE 

An  even  more  advanced  view 
of  the  labor  problem  was  given 
at  a  special  conference  of  Na- 
tional Councillors  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  U.  S.  A., 
presidents  and  secretaries  of  organ- 
ization-members. Henry  P.  Ken- 
dall, chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Industrial  Relations  of  the  C. 
of  C.  of  U.  S.  A.,  who  has  given 
extended  thought  and  study  to 
labor  conditions  in  this  country, 
offered  for  discussion  a  pro- 
gramme with  the  following  feat- 
ures: 

Definite  recognition  of  the  right 
of  every  individual  to  a  job. 

Continuous  and  regular  employ- 
ment wherever  and  whenever  pos- 
sible. 

The  right  of  organization  if 
such  organization  is  not  disastrous 
to  industry. 

Prompt  and  conclusive  settle- 
ment of  labor  disputes. 


IS'  INK 

The  right  of  the  worker  to  a 
living  wage,  and  tiie  abolition  of 
industries  which  cannot  afford  to 

pay  such  a  wage. 

The  maintenance  of  wages  as 
long  as  possible  in  periods  of  in- 
dustrial depression,  since  good 
wages  form  the  backbone  of  pros- 
perous business  conditions  in 
general. 

A  standardized  amount  of  work 
to  be  done  for  a  definite  return. 

A  forty-eight-hour  week,  or 
some  similar  standard,  but  not 
merely  as  a  basis  for  overtime 
payments. 

A  "labor  manager"  for  every 
important  industry,  to  have  na- 
tional jurisdiction  in  handling 
problems  of  industrial  matters, 
and  to  be  maintained  by  the  em- 
ployers in  that  industry  acting 
jointly. 

This  meeting,  which  was  not, 
however,  the  final  authoritative 
body  of  the  convention,  declared 
unanimously  in  favor  of  a  perma- 
nent standing  committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
U.  S,  A.  on  industrial  relations, 
to  work  out  a  labor  policy  for  the 
United  States,  acting  in  co-opera- 
tion with  similar  local  commit- 
tees in  all  cities. 

That  prices,  both  of  manufac- 
tured products  g.nd  of  raw  ma- 
terials, must  not  be  reduced  too 
quickly,  was  the  warning  uttered 
by  at  least  half  a  dozen  speakers 
at  the  various  committee  sessions,  - 
This  was  urged  as  being  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  wages 
at  the  highest  possible  point  to 
avoid  serious  industrial  unrest. 
Particularly,  it  was  urged  that 
wages  must  not  be  reduced  until 
prices  have  begun  to  fall  in  a  cor- 
responding ratio,  so  that  serious 
hardships  may  not  he  encountered. 
A  special  resolution  of  the  con- 
vention pointed  out  to  the  Gov- 
ernment that  a  serious  condition 
may  result  from  taxation  of  in- 
dustry on  the. basis  of  present  in- 
flated prices.  "We  urge,"  said 
this  resolution,  "that  Congress 
should  give  careful  consideration 
to  the  grave  menace  now  facing 
all  industry  due  to  the  fact  that 
both  raw  materials  land  finished 
(ConHnued  bn  page  103) 
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WE  are  equipped  for  writing  and 
publishing  JHouse  Organs  suited 
in  style  and  appeal  to  the  South  Amer- 
ican trade.  Few  organizations  have  a 
staff  of  this  kind,  comprising  Spanish 
writers  who  are  .also  advertising  men. 

This  type  of  publication  is  an  important 
factor  in  many  cases. 

To  give  a  single  instance: 

For  a  year  and  a  half  we  have  success- 
fully published,  for  one  of  our  clients, 
two  House  Organs  called  "La  Llave"and 
"A  Chave,"  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 

Ten  thousand  copies  have  been  wisely 
distributed  each  month  among  prospec- 
tive South  American  customers.  The  re- 
sults have  been  beyond  all  expectation. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  practical 
methods  of  publicity  employed  by  our 
Foreign  Department. 

Correspondence  on  the  subject  is  invited. 

FRANK  SEAMAN  INCORPORATED 
470  Fourth  Avenue,  corner  of  J2nd  Street,  New  York  City 
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ailways  Advertising  Com- 
^st  to  coast  in  the  Street 
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ETROLEVM 

Pubfitatiou  Oflice  402  Coftdoa  Building,  TuIm|. 

HaraaRd 


/f a  small  oil  man 

who  handles  only  a  couple  of  tnnk 
cars  a  week,  representing  perhapai  u 
quarter  of  a  million  wlUrs  of 
business  a  year. 

Oil  men  sell  in  big  units  and  ^^in 
big  iiiiils — Ihey  act  quickly,  open- 
ing and  cloising  a  deal  Involving  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  by  along 
distaaoe  'phone  call^ 

In  addition  to  buying  pipe,  cable, 

barrels,  tanks,  tank  cars,  pnmp^, 
ajid  motor  trucks  in  amazing  quan- 
^ties,  they  need  office  equipment* 
■tires,  wire  fencing,  fire  insurance 
and  a  thousHud-nnd-one  other 
necessities  of  a  many  billion  dollar 
industry. 

National  Petroleum  News 

wilh  the  largest  total  of  a'hcr- 
tising  a  month  and  on  the  higheM 
page  role  has  proven  itself  the 
busiQess-ptoducin^  mediuoi  of  this 
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goods  are  carried  in  full  measure 
to  meet  the  extraordinary  require- 
ments of  the  Government  and  of 
the  people,  and  that  in  large  part 
the  stocks  have  been  acquired  at 
abnormal  cost  and  are  therefore 
carried  into  inventories  at  inflated 
values,  thereby  showing  apparent 
profits  which  have  not  been  real- 
ized. These  are  largely  book- 
keeping or  paper  profits,  and 
should  not  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
taxation. 

"We  therefore  recommend  that 
any  tax  law  shall  provide  that  dur- 
ing present .  conditions  the  tax- 
payer shall  be  allowed  to  make  a 
deduction  from  his  apparent 
profit  by  way  of  a  reserve  for  a 
subsequent  shrinkage  in  the  val- 
ue of  merchandise. 

"We  believe  that  the  interests 
of  the  Government  can  be  pro- 
tected against  abuse  of  this  privi- 
lege by  the  fixing  of  a  maximum 
percentage  of  deduction  to  be  al- 
lowed, and  by  the  use  of  proper 
methods  of  inspection  and  ap- 
praisal.' 

That  America  will  not  rush 
madly  into  foreign  trade  expan- 
sion in  such  fashion  as  to  cripple 
the  aid  she  must  render  in  re- 
building Europe,  was  apparent 
from  the  tenor  of  the  convention's 
discussion  of  the  important  ques- 
tion of  export  selling.  Secretary 
Redfield,  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  was  heartily  applauded 
when  he  declared  that  the  needs  of 
our  Allies  for  raw  and  finished 
products,  food  and  shipping  must 
have  paramount  consideration ; 
that  the  exporter  must  in  some 
cases  choose  to  sell  in  Europe  at 
a  smaller  profit  than  he  could  se- 
cure elsewhere  in  order  to  place 
materials  where  they  are  most 
needed.  This,  Mr.  Redfield  said, 
is  the  meanmg,  and  the  only 
meaning,  of  his  much-discussed 
recent  statements  in  regard  to  a 
possible  limitation  on  American 
export  trade. 

In  support  of  this  view  was  one 
of  the  most  striking  of  the  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  convention, 
which  declared  that  in  reconstruc- 
tion as  in  war  we  must  make  com- 
mon cause  with  our  Allies.  That 
part  of  our  ocean  tonnage  not  re- 


quired for  maintaining  our  troops 
abroad,  and  provisioning  war~de-. 
vastated  regions,  and  vessels  of 
associated  countries  which  are  in 
a  similar  situation  should,  this 
resolution  declared,  "be  entered 
into  the  common  service  of  all 
nations.  This  common  service 
should  secure  to  all  nations  their, 
immediate  needs  of  food,  raw  ma- 
terials, and  transport  for,  their 
products."  It  was  largely  to  aid 
in  working  out  this  ambitious  pro- 
ject for  practical  pooling  of  Al- 
lied resources  of  food,  ships  and" 
materials,  that  another  resolution 
declared  in  favor  of  sending  a 
commission  of  representative 
American  business  men  to  Paris 
to  aid  in  the  peace  conference 
by  giving  information  and  advice 
on  industrial  and  economic  phases 
of  peace  questions. 

Paul  M.  Warburg,  of  Kuhn, 
Loeb  &  Co.,  declared  in  favor  of 
converting  the  War  Finance  Cor- 
poration into  a  Peace  Finance 
Corporation  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  directly  or  making  ad- 
vances on  foreign  securities,  and 
thus  greatly  aiding  in  the  expan- 
sion of  our  foreign  trade  on  a 
basis  fair  alike  to  us  and  to  the 
nations  which  must  long  remain 
largely  our  debtors. 

The  same  thought  from  another 
angle  was  developed  in  the  paper 
of  James  A.  Farrell,  of  the 
U.  S.  Steel  Corporation.  We  must 
ourselves  provide  capital  for 
commercial  expansion  of  those 
foreign  countries  with  whom  we 
hope  to  trade,  Mr.  Farrell  de- 
clared. We  must  enter  into  their 
industrial  life  and  create  for  them 
the  wealth  out  pf  which  we  hope 
to  be  paid  for  our  export  business 
to  them. 

Edward  A.  Filene,  discussing 
future  policy  as  to  our  merchant 
marine,  declared  that  unrestricted 
competition  among  private  ship 
owners  may  lead  to  the  same 
evils  which  once  afflicted  com- 
peting railways  in  the  United 
States — unfair  rates,  secret  re- 
bates, and  discrimination  against 
certain  ports ;  and  suggested  a 
possible  International  Commerce 
Commission  to  rule  on  such  mat- 
ters. 
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Publishers  Meet  to  Study  Recon- 
struction Problems 

Constructive  Sessions  at  Atlantic  City  in  Connection  with  Convention 
of  U.  Si  Chamber  of  Commerce 


PUBLISHERS  of  business 
^  papers,  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines met  in  Atlantic  City  in  con- 
nection with  the  Reconstruction 
Conference  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  U.  S.  A.  to  con- 
sider special  problems  of  the  pub- 
lishing industry  in  the  new  era 
which  has  dawned  since  the  sign- 
ing of  the  armistice: 

A  resolution,  introduced  by 
Charles  Johnson  Post,  of  the  Pub- 
lishers' Advisory  Board,  calling 
for  the  immediate  repeal  of  the 
second-class  postal  rate  section  of 
the  War  Revenue  Law,  was  passed 
unanimously.  Another  resolution 
recognized  advertising  as  a  great 
and  vital  force  in  the  restoration 
of  peace-time  commerce,  and  par- 
ticularly as  an  economical  method 
of  developing  business.  It  also 
was  passed  unanimously.  The 
conference  endorsed  the  sugges- 
tion for  a  spe<;ial  Federal  High- 
ways Commission  to  improve  and 
develop  means  of  transportation 
within  the  United  States.  The  re- 
lease of  publishers  from  the  re- 
strictions introduced  by  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Section  of  the  War  In- 
dustries Board  was  approved,  but 
they  were  urged  by  the  conference 
to  continue  in  the  operation  of 
all  worth-while  economies.  John 
Adams  Thayer,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Periodical  Publishers'  As- 
sociation, read  a  report  which  his 
organization  is  about  to  circulate 
among  its  members,  calling  on  the 
magazines  to  introduce  as  private 
standards  of  practice  a  number  of 
the  restrictions  introduced  by  the 
Government  to  conserve  paper. 

At  a  general  session,  of  which 
A.  C.  Pearson,  of  the  Dry  Goods 
Economist,  New  York,  was  chair- 
man, and  Jesse  H.  Neal,  exceutive 
secretary,  The  Associated  Business 
Papers,  Inc.,  was  secretary,  Mr. 
Thayer  read  a  paper  prepared  by 
George  E.  Cool^  of  the  David  C. 
Cook  Publishing  Company.  Mr. 
Cook  advanced  the  thought  that 


the  day  is  coming  when  advertisers 
will  buy  circulation  on  a  more 
strictly  business-like  basis  than 
ever  before,  and  will  demand  defi- 
nite results  from  their  expendi- 
tures, which  definite  results  it  is 
the  task  of  the  publisher  to  aid 
them  to  achieve.  He  warned  the 
publishers  present  that  undoubted- 
ly many  new  advertisers  will  enter 
the  field  who  have  been  watching 
the  Government's  big  advertising 
campaigns,  and  will  expect  to  pro- 
duce results  equally  startling  in  an 
equally  short  time. 

Frank  B.  White,  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Publishers'  Association,  Chi- 
cago, spoke  on  behalf  of  the  farm 
press.  He  declared  that  the 
greatest  weakness  of  the  farmer 
to-day  is  that  he  doesn't  know  how 
to  market  his  goods  so  as  to  se- 
cure a  maximum  return  to  himself. 

Herbert  S.  Houston,  of  Double- 
day  Page  &  Co.,  outlined  recent 
developments  in  the  "Truth  in  ad- 
vertising" movement,  reporting 
that  thirty-seven  States  now  have 
the  Printers'  Ink  statute  or  an 
equivalent  upon  their  books,  and 
declaring  that  the  Associated  Ad- 
vertising Clubs  of  the  World  are 
now  maturing  plans  for  an  even 
greater  development  of  the  honest 
advertising  campaign. 

At  a  special  session  of  the  War 
Editorial  Conference,  steps  were 
taken  looking  toward  a  national 
or^nizatton  of  the  editorial  in- 
terests among  the  business  papers. 

The  Associated  Business  Papers, 
Inc.,  performed  a  signal  service  to 
the  entire  Reconstruction  Con- 
ference by  publishing  a  daily  four- 
page  newspaper  during  the  ses- 
sions, giving  all  details  of  the 
various  meetings.  Each  of  the 
special  committee  meetings  had  as 
its  searetary  an  editorial  repre- 
sentative o£  a  business  paper  de- 
voted to  that  industry,  and  these 
men  formed  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  "Reconstruction  Conference 
Daily."  i 
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Harper's  Magazine 

for  1919 

=^=  Editorial  Trend  ' 

MORE  than  ever  before  will  thought- 
ful, forward-looking  business  and 
professional  men  find  every  issue  of  the 
coming  year  of  special  appeal. 

Of  immediate  interest  is  the  series  of 
articles  by  Robert  W.  Bruere  of  the 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Research  at  Wash- 
ington— articles  of  vital  significance 
bearing  upon  the  various  phases  of  na- 
tional reconstruction.  Business,  Labor, 
National  Resources,  PuUic  UtilHies  and  the 
Professions  are  some  of  the  subjects  Mr. 
Bruere  deals  with.  Announcement  of 
articles  by  other  authorities  will  follow. 

Advertising  Trend  = 

MORE  advertising  is  already  scheduled 
for  the  January,  February  and 
March  issues  of  the  coming  year — as  the 
January  issue  goes  to  press — than  was 
carried  by  those  issues  of  the  present  year. 


>  * 
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r.  Harris,  like  many 
:  subscribers,  is  very 
tms  in  his  praise  of 
the  Modern  Busi- 
Course  and  Service 
lelpcd  him  to  climb 
?r  in  the  business 
i 

;  enrolled  ia  the 
andcr  Hamilton  In- 
c  in  I91S,  when  he 
!1  years  of  age. 

:  had  tfairteen  years 
'tising  and  sales  ex* 
nee  behind  him,  but 
alized  his  need  for 
ledge  of  the  other 
imentals  business 
rodiiciif)n,  banking, 
accounting, 

*     a*,  wayingt 

have  fuUowcd  the 


For  13 
man— Then— 

"In  the  past  eight  years.  I 
iiicrcasej  my  salary 
just  750%,  The  Courac 
lias  been  the  foundackui 
of  my  bufi^aeft  tnuipir^." 

the  same  way.  The  work 
is  certainly  interesting. 

"I  believe  it  is  the 
finest  possible  assistance 
to  the  man  who  desires 
t(j  keep  constaatiy  at  the 
front!" 

Tvmjfmara  after  ^nroOing,  hm 
a^in  writmt: 

"The  Course  has  been 
of  great  help  to  me.  In- 
nomerable  business  ques- 
tions and  problems  come 
up  which  I  solve  profit- 
ably because  of  the  train- 
ing T  Iiiive  received  from 
the  C  on  r^e. 

*Mt  iiiLiLj;lu  me  account- 
ing, cost  firuiinj^  and 
helped  nie  considerably 
in  organizing  work. 

"It  might  also  interest 
you  to  know  that  my  sal- 
ary has  been  increased 
over  seven  hundred  and 
ftfiy  percetitr 

Na  man  i«  to  hriitiant  or 
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he  was  an  grdinary  business 
**he  went  to  school  again" 

No  man  can  find  within  the  business,  every  occupation  from 

scope  of  his  own  department,  Presidents  to  order  clerks, 

or  even  of  his  own  company,  These  75,000  men  are  just  as 

all  the  help  he  needs.  busy  as  you  are 

A  thoro  grounding  in  the'  Unless  they  realized  the 
broad,  basic  fundamentals  that  ^'^^^  need— the  great  profit- 
underlie  all  business  is  essen-  ^^^'^^^  ^'^^  Course 
tial  to  rapid  growth  and  real  ^^^^  ^""^^^  "^ver  have  en- 
progress. 

,T^,              ,    ,  This  need  is  your  need.  It 

Ihe  man  who  knows  f*  inane-  .     ,           ,  r 

,  IS  the  need   oi   every  man — 

mg,  or  Accounting,  or  Urgan-  ■ 

.     .                  I    .             ,  young  or  old— who  is  smcere- 

ization,  or  Marketmg,  can  be-  ,         l-  •  l 

,  7  ly  ambitious  to  be  more  suc- 

come  a   more  successiui  man  ■  ,  ,      ,  .  ■. 

,        i_    1     T      V-       J  cesstui  and  is  willing  to  do  bis 

only  as  he  develops  his  under-  ^         ,  .  . 

, .        c    1        1       r    J  -part  to  achieve  it. 
standing  or  the  other  lunda- 

mentak  nf  hiiRinp^  depends  upon 

mentals  ot  business.  ^^^^  ^y^^^ 

■     The   man  who  knows  sell-,  P^"^^  "P«"  what  you  learn  The 
.  ,  Modern  liusiness  Course  and  Ber- 
ing,  or  advertising,   or  trans-  vice  supplies  the  knowledge  every 
portation,     or  exporting — he,  man  needs  in  business  today, 
too,  must  train  himself  in  the  Write  for  Free  Book— 
other  fundamentals  of  business,  '^Forging  Ahead  In  BuMiness" 
if  he  is  to  reach  the  greatest  This  interesting  and  instructive 

possible  success.  n2-page  book  tells  how  you  can 

prepare  and  develop  yourselt  tor 

„,                    „    ,  greater  success — larger  salary,  just 

The  men  enrolled  are  your  ^^^^.^ 

kind  of  men.  jj,^  ^^^^  profitable  reading.  Simply 

In  the  list  of  the  75,000  men  fiII_ou^  and^maiMhejoup^on^^  ^ 

enrolled  for  the  Course,  thou-  Alexander  Hamilton 

sands  a.re  found  who  already  Institute 

have  reached  the  top.    These  339  Astor  Place,  New  York  City 

!•  -J    U      ->~4..,„i    „„„„_  Send  me  "FOKGING  AHEAD 

men  realized  by  actual  exper-  business-'— ftw 

ience    the    need    for    further  uame  

knowledge   and   understanding  Business        '*Hnt  nsre 

of  all  phases,  factors  and  fun-  Address   

damentals   of    business.     The  ^  .   

.     ,    ,                     .  Business 

list    ulcludes    men    in    every  Position   

daily  consecration  cf  every  American  to  the  cause," — W.  B.  Wilson,  Secy,  of  Labor. 
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Conditional  Acceptance 

The  publishers  of  TEXTILE 
WORLD  JOURNAL  announce 
that  further,  space  for  the 
Annual  Review  and  Buyers 
Guide  Number,  January  11th, 
1919,  can  only  be  accepted 
for  publication  subject  to  can- 
cellations of  equivalent  space 
or  options  already  in  hand. 
All  options  will  automatically 
expire  December  23d. 
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How  Different  Types  of  Selling  Or- 
ganizations May  Obtain  the  Benefits 
of  the  Webb-Pomerene  Law 

By  Gilbert  H.  Montague 

Of  the  Ntfw  York  Bar,  Counsel  to  the  Special  Committee  of  the  American  Manufac- 
turcra*  Export  AsaociatioQ  in  Support  of  the  Webb-Pomerene  Bill,  1316-1918 


(ContUmed  from  last  week) 

THE  joint  selling  organization, 
by  which  is  meant  an  organi- 
zation that  may  have  greater  or 
less  degree  of  autonomy,  but 
whose  distinguishing  characteris- 
tic is  that  it  pools,  in  a  single  or- 
ganization, the  export  activities  of 
a  number  of  previously  competing 
parent  concerns,  is  not,  it  has 
been  shown,  -the  only  type  of  sell- 
ing organization  that  has  been 
benefited  by  the  Webb-Pomerene 
Law. 

Unless,  indeed,  the  joint  selling 

organization  comprises  competing 
concerns  desirous  of  agreeing  re- 
garding allotment-  of  export  or- 
ders, or  prices  to  foreign  buyers, 
or  terms  of  export  sales,  or 
credits  to  foreign  customers,  or 
grades  of  export  products,  or  al- 
location of  foreign  markets,  or 
pooling  of  foreign  business,  or  ap- 
portionment of  output  for  export, 
or  division  of  sales  territory 
abroad,  or  common  selling  agen- 
cies for  export,  or  joint  represen- 
tation in  export  trade,  or  the  like, 
it  will  hardly  find  it  worth  while 
to  qualify  as  an  Export  Associa- 
tion. 

Because  such  arrangements, 
however,  are  normally  necessary 
.  in  many  particular  markets,  and 
in  many  particular  industries,  and 
because  the  new  freedom  to  make 
such  arrangements  seems  certain 
to  bring  together,  upon  the  basis 
of  actual  co-operation  in  export 
trade,  many  groups  of  competing 
concerns  that  previously  were 
hampered,  and  often  had  stayed 
entirely  out  of  the  foreign  field, 
because  of  the  lack  of  clear,  legal 
right  to  make  such  arrangements. 

Address  delivered  at  Annual  Conven- 
tion American  Manufacturers'  Export 
Association,  New  York. 


it  is  natural  that  the  benefits  ac- 
cruing under  the  Webb-Pomerene 
Law  to  joint  selling  organizations 
should  have  diverted  attention 
from  the  benefits  accruing  to 
other  types  of  sellii^  organiza- 
tion, 

ALL  NOT  EASY  UNDER  A  JOINT  SEIL- 
ING  ORGANIZATION 

In  many  markets,  and  in  many 
industries,  joint  selling  organiza- 
tions, under  competent  direction, 
can  undoubtedly  duplicate  the 
merchandising  success  of  other 
types  of  export  selling  organiza- 
tion. This  they  can  do,  however, 
only  by  recognizing  that  the  joint 
selling  type  of  organization  is  no 
open  sesame  to  export  trade,  that 
there  is  no  magic  in  it  except  the 
perverse  kind  that  makes  com- 
petent direction  peculiarly  difficult 
to  secure,  and  that  success  lies 
only  in  a  considerable  degree^  of 
subordination  of  each  participa- 
ting concern  to  the  common  in- 
terests of  the  joint  selling  organi- 
zation itself. 

Selling  in  the  export  market  un- 
doubtedly requires  a  freer  hand 
than  selling  in  the  domestic 
market.  Singleness  of  direction, 
ability  to  make  prompt  decisions, 
and  continuity  of  policy,  are  prob- 
ably more  essential  in  the  foreign 
•  field  than  at  home.  In  order  to 
obtain  these  essentials,  the  joint 
selling  organization  must  over- 
come many  inherent  weaknesses 
from  which  singly-controlled  sell- 
ing organizations  are  generally 
free.  Here  is  not  the  place  to  dis- 
cuss details  of  selling,  credits, 
financing,  shipping,  and  traffic  in 
export  trade,  nor  even  methods  of 
office  management  and  sales  or- 
ganization for  carrying  them  into 
eiJect.   This  paper  treats  only  of 
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the  various  methods  by  which 
concerns  may  enter  into  arrange- 
ments of  the  character  above  de- 
scribed with  their  competitors  in 
export  trade.  Already  in  various 
lines  of  industry,  groups  of  com- 
peting concerns  are  giving  thought 
to  various  plans  for  single  joint 
selling  organizations.  How  to  ob- 
tain the  necessary  centralization, 
with  the  least  loss  of  individu- 
ality and  independence  on  the  part 
of  the  parent  concerns,  is  a  prob- 
lem which  each  industry  and  each 
group  must  solve  in  its  own  way. 
Several  examples,  however,  in 
which  names  have  had  to  be  sup- 
pressed, and  details,  in  some  in- 
stances, considerably  altered,  out 
of  deference  to  the  wishes  of 
some  of  the  concerns  involved, 
may  here  be  stated. 

INSTANCE  FSOU  ONE  INDUSTRY 

Sudi  export  trade  as  there  was, 
in  a  certain  American  industry, 
had  been  confined  to  several  large 
concerns  represented  abroad  by 
branch  houses  or  export  houses. 

Upon  the  return  of  normal' con- 
ditions, it  seemed  certain  that  gen- 
eral over-production  would  exist 
through  the  industry  at  home, 
while  abroad  an  active  and  con- 
stant demand  would  in  all  proba- 
bility be  resumed  in  various 
markets  at  prices  and  for  grades 
on  which  many  concerns  in  the 
industry  would  then  be  glad  to 
quote.  The  handful  of  concerns 
already  selling  abroad  were  as  yet 
unwilling  to  alter  their  existing 
relations  with  branch  houses  and 
export  houses.  They  would,  how- 
ever, make  with  any  joint  selling 
organization  comprising  the  rest 
of  the  industry  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements regarding  prices  to 
foreign  buyers,  or  terms  of  export 
sales,  or  credits  to  foreign  cus- 
tomers, or  grades  of  export  prod- 
ucts, or  other  subjects  of  common 
interest.  A  man  experienced  in 
the  industry,  and  acquainted  with 
conditions  in  foreign  markets, 
could  be  engaged  for  a  reasonable 
salary  and  a  fair  bonus  arrange- 
ment as  genera!,  manager  of  a 
ioint  selling  organization.  With 
him,  and  with  one  or  two  banks 
familiar  with  conditions  in  for- 


eign markets,  plans  had  been 
worked  out  for  financing  the  sales 
abroad,  and  for  financing  the  pur- 
chases at  home,  and  for  a  schedhle 
of  credits  for  sales  abroad  and 
for  purchases  at  home,  and  for 
opening  sales  branches  beginning 
sales  promotion  in  several  selected 
foreign  markets.  From  this,  and ' 
from  an  estimate  of  prospective 
operating  expenses,  a  budget  had 
been  worked  out  of  the  probable 
financial  requirements  of  a  joint 
selling  organization.  With  the 
banking  accommodation  that 
seemed  reasonably  assured,  and 
with  an  ample  margin  for  safety, 
an  initial  investment  of  $200,000 
seemed  sufficient  to  start  the  or- 
ganization. 

A  corporation  was  finally  de- 
termined upon,  to  b'e  organized 
under  the  laws  of  one  of  the 
Eastern  States,  with  its  purposes 
carefully  limited  to  those  per- 
mitted by  the  Webb-Pomerene 
Law,  and  with  capital  stock  con- 
sisting of  5,000  preferred  shares 
and  ^000  common  shares,  the  pre- 
ferred shares  to  be  eight  per  cen- 
tum per  annum,  cumulative,  par 
value  $100  each,  to  be  all  issued 
at  organization,  on  which  $40  per 
share  was  to  be  paid  up  and  $60 
per  share  was  to  be  subject  to 
call,  the  common  shares  to  be 
without  nominal  or  par  value,  to 
be  issued  only  as  bonus,  share  for 
share,  with  subscriptions  for  pre- 
ferred shares,  and  only  to  con- 
cerns actually  participating  in  the 
joint  selling  arrangement.  No  par- 
ticipating concern  was  to  have 
more  than  one  vote,  and  each  was 
to  be  represented  upon  the  Board 
of  Directors,  whose  powers,  when 
not  in  session,  were  to  be  vested 
in  a  small  Executive  Committee. 

Each  participating  concern  was 
to  execute  an  agreement  with  the 
corporation,  constituting  the  latter 
the  exclusive  agent  of  the  former, 
for  the  sale  of  the  former's  entire 
export  product  during  the  life  of 
the  agreement.  This  export  prod- 
uct was  to  amount  to  a  specified 
percentage  of  the  participating 
concern's  output,  consisting  'of 
specified  grades  and  quantities. 
The  corporation  was  to  fix  the 
prices  at  which  it  should  .s^lhe 
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export  product,  and  bill  and  col- 
lect therefor  in  its  own  name. 
The  participating  concern  was  to 
standardize,  label,  mark,  pack  and 
ship  its  export  product  as  directed 
by  the  corporation,  and  was  to 
protect  the  latter  in  respect  of  all 
claims  by  purchasers.  The  parti- 
cipating concern  was  to  bear  all 
freight  and  other  charges  to  the 
seaboard,  but  the  corporation  was 
to  bear  all  freight  and  other 
charges  beyond  the  seaboard,  and 
all  selling  expenses  of  the  cor- 
poration. For  export  products 
which  ■  the  participating  concern 
furnished  the  corporation,  the  par- 
ticipating concern  was  to  be  cred- 
ited upon  the  basis  of  prices  ar- 
rived at  by  one  of  a  variety  of 
ways.  Thus,  the  corporation 
might  take  from  each  partici- 
pating concern  an  option  for  a 
specified  period,  upon  specified 
grades  and  quantities  at  specified 
prices.  Again,  whenever  the  cor- 
poration desires  to  quote  upon  a 
prospective  order,  it  might  com- 
municate with  each  participating 
concern,  and  fill  the  order  from 
whichever  participating  concern 
named  the  lowest  price.  As  com- 
pensation for  its  services,  the  cor^ 
poration  was  to  receive  and  retain 
the  excess  of  the  export  price 
at  which  it  should  sell  such  prod- 
uct over  and  above  the  price  at 
which  it  purchased  from  the  parti- 
cipating concern.  The  corpora- 
tion was  to  settle  with  the  parti- 
cipating concern  for  each  ship- 
ment within  thirty  days,  less  two 
per  cent  discount  in  ten  days. 
Out  of  the  Aggregate  profits  re- 
alized on  the  operations  of  the 
corporation,  the  corporation  was 
to  retain  an  amount  sufficient  to 
pay  cumulative  dividends  at  the 
rate  of  eight  per  centum  per  an- 
num on  its  preferred  shares,  and 
also  such  amount  as  the  Board  of 
Directors  should  deem  proper  for 
reserves.  Out  of  any  balance  re- 
maining, the  corporation  was  to 
grant  to  each  participating  con- 
cern then  in  good  st^ding  a  re- 
bate in  the  proportion  which  the 
amount  of  export  product  guaran- 
teed 1^  each  participating  con- 
cern bc(re  to  the  aggregate  of 
similar  export  products  guaran- 


teed by  all  the  participating  con- 
cerns. 

Most  of  the  concerns,  in  an- 
other American  industry,  had  fiad 
some  experience  in  export  trade, 
and  had  suffered  greatly  from  one 
another's  competition  in  foreign 
markets. 

Upon  the  return  of  normal  con- 
ditions, it  seemed  certain  that  ex- 
port trade  would  be  resumed  with 
a  recurrence  of  the  former  unsat- 
isfactory conditions,  in  which  for- 
eign buyers,  as  formerly,  would 
combine  to  present  a  united  front 
against  each  American  exporter, 
and  by  playing  one  against  another 
would  force  each  to  underbid  the 
other  until,  as  so  often  had  oc- 
curred in  the  past^  the  combined 
foreign  buyers  would  obtain  the 
product  below  a  fair  and  reason- 
able price.  Most  of  the  concerns 
in  the  industry  had  suffered  so 
much  in  the  past  from  these  con- 
ditions, and  were  so  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  wastes  involved  in 
their  competition  with  one  another 
in  f  orpign  markets,  that  they  were 
ready  to  co-operate  in  any  reason- 
able form  of  single  joint  selling 
organization.  A  man  who  had 
made  his  mark  as  foreign  sales 
manager  for  one  of  the  concerns, 
and  whose  integrity  and  impar- 
tiality were  approved  by  all,  could 
be  engaged  as  general  manager. 
Desirable  locations  in  a  number 
of  foreign  markets  could  be  se- 
cured simply  by  taking  over 
branches  already  maintained  there 
by  one  or  another  of  the  parti- 
cipating concerns.  There  was 
abundant  past  experience  from 
which  to  plan  the  office  manage- 
ment and  sales  organization,  to 
work  out  the  details  of  selling, 
credits,  financing,  shipping,  and 
traffic,  and  to  draw  up  a  budget 
of  probable  financial  requirements 
for  a  joint  selling  organization. 

A  corporation  of  $150,000  capi- 
talization, entirely  of  paid-up 
common  stock,  was  finally  deter- 
mined upon,  to  be  organized  un- 
der the  laws  of  one  of  the  West- 
ern States,  with  its  purposes  care- 
fully limited  to  those  permitted  by 
the  Webb-Fomerene  Law.  Only 
concerns  which  should  agree  to 
(Continued  on  page^  117)  , 
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KembsT 
The  Merchants' 
Association 
of  Hew  York 


Most  American  manufacturers  have  a.wakened  to  the  necessity  for,early 
action  in  making  a  drive  for  export  trade.  The  tremendous  poBsIbUitiea 
for  profitable  business  in  Latin  America  -were  never  more  apparent  than 
now.  The  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  to  divert  the  great  wealth  of  Latin 
America,  greatly  increased  during  the  war,  to  our  shores  is  _at  hand. 
The  tried  and  proven  export  publication,  such  as  El  Comercio,  oners  an 
invaluable  point  of  contact  with  the  foreign  buyer.  Through  nearly  44 
years  of  association,  the  foreign  buyer  has  learned  to  depend  on  El 
Comercio  for  authoritative  information  on  American  manufactured  prod- 
ucts It  has  never  failed  him  and  he  stands  by  it,  welconung  it  as  a 
friend  each  month.  Such  reader  confidence  is  invaluable  to  the^advertwer 
and  explains  v?hy  concerns  such  as  the  followmg  are  adverasii^  profit- 
ably in  El  Comercio. 

Ust  of  ADVERTISERS,  Showing  When  they  Began 

1903  Du  Pont  Powder  Co. 
1903  Savage  Arms  Corp. 
190S  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
1905  Henderson  Litbogr^hing  Co. 
1905  Standard  Oilcloth  Co. 


1875  James  Leffel  &  Co. 

1876  Steinway  &  Sons 

1879  New  Home  Sewing  Mach.  Co 

1880  American  Clay  Mcby.  Co. 

1881  Armstrong  Mfg.  Co. 

1882  Whittemore  Bros.  Corp. 

1883  Fay  &  Egan  Co.  ' 
1886  W.  F.  &  Jno.  Barnes  Co. 

1886  Buffalo  Mfg.  Co. 

1887  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 

1889  Colt's  Pat.  Fire  Arms  Co. 

1889  Welch, -Holme  &  Clark  Co. 

1890  L.  S.  Starrett  Co. 

1890  Vilter  Mfg.  Co. 

1891  Gara,  McGIntey  &  Co. 

1894  Magnolia  Metal  Co. 

1895  Kemington  Machine  Co. 
1899  C  O.  Bartlett  &  Snow  Co. 

.  1901  S.  Morgan  Smith  Co. 


1907  Brunswick  R^rigerating  Co. 
1910  Lane  Mfg.  Co. 

1910  MiUers  Falls  Co. 

1911  E.  I.  Horsman  Co. 

1913  John  Boyle  Co.,  Inc. 
I9I3  Garlock  Packing  Co. 
I9I3  The  C.  F.  Pease  Co. 
1915  Adriance  Machine  Works 

1915  American  News  Co. 

1916  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co. 

1916  Vulcan  Steel  Products  Co. 

1917  Hart  and  Hegeman 
1917  Eagle  Rubber  Co. 

1917  A.  G.  Hyde  &  Sons 

1918  Tray  Wagon  Worim 


Countries  Covered  by  EI  Comercio 


Costa  Bica  Guatemala 
EUROPE 

Portugal  Spain 

AxEentina  Boltrla 
Ecuador  Paraguay 

MEXICO 


GENTRdl.  AMBBIOA 

Honduras         Nicarasua        Panama  Ealrador 
WEST  IKDmS 
Cuba    Harti    Puerto  Rlro    San  Domingo  Trinidad 
SOUTH  AHBBICA 

Braall  Chile  Colombia 

Peru  Drusuay  Venwiuela 

PBOajFFINES 


El  Oomercio  is  sent  monthly  to  carefully  selected  names  in  foreign 
countries,  direct  from  Bindery  to  Post-OfEce  in  Individual  wrappers 
with  the  postage  folly  prepaid,  reaching  representative  Merchants, 
Manufacturers  of  all  kinds.  Importers,  Dealers  and  Large  Consumers 
of  products  made  in  the  United  States;  also  to  Mining  and  Railroad 
Companies,  Sugar  and  Coffee  Plantations,  etc. 
A  Sample  Copy  of  El  Comercio,  Circular,  Rates,  etc.,  mil  be  Mnt  upon  fcqsest 

J.  Shepherd  Clark  Co.,  Editors  and  Piddisben 

BURNET  L.  CLARX,  Pmithni.and  Mmagm 
114  Liberty  Street       -       -       -      -      New  York  City 
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The  Pick  of 
the  Canadian 
Newspapers 

Newspapers  form  the  backbone 
of  advertising  in  Canada.  Just 
glance  at  the  names  of  the  cities 
below — 14  cities  with  popula- 
tion ranging  from  three-quar- 
ters of  a  million  to  twenty-one 
thousand,  a  total  of  over  two 
million.  They  can  be  reached 
thoroughly  through  the  twenty- 
three  papers  here  shown,  which 
have  .an  aggregate  line  rate 
(based  on  10,000  lines)  of 
$i.25/4c.  per  line. 

No  better  or  more  concen- 
trated media  anywhere  in  the 
world.  The  aggregate  buying 
power  of  this  two  million  cir- 
culation can  be  harnessed  for 
$1.25 J4c.  per  line.  Do  It 
NOW. 

Any  newspaper  listed  here  will 
be  pleased  to  receive  and  answer 
fully  your  inquiries  regarding 
the  actual  and  potential  market 
for  your  goods  among  their 
readers. 


Prmifand  hy  SMMTO^  DENNE  ^  MOORE, 
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papers  of  Canada 


Here  They  Are 
Listed: 


A  10,000  line 
campaign 
influencing 
2  million 
Canadians  for 
$1.25^c. 
per  line 


jrtaCe 

Population  Publication 

Halifax 

53,000 

Hprald    ft  Mail 

St.  John 

Montreal 

750,000 

Star 

Quebec 

100,000 

Telegraph 

London 

60,000 

Advertiser 

Free  Press 

Winnipeg 

225,000 

Free  Press 

Tribune 

Ottawa 

101,795 

Citizen 

Journal  Dailies 

Toronto 

525,000 

Star 

Telegram 

Regina 

26,105 

Leader. 

Saskatoon 

21,054 

Phoenix 

Star 

Calgary 

■  55,302. 

Albertan 

Herald 

Edmonton 

53,794 

Bulletin 

Journal 

Vancouver 

97,995 

Province 

Sun 

Victoria 

45,000 

Colonist 

^^^^^ 
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The  Awakening 

p  A  D  j  C  is  Paris  again.  Her  long  darkened 
*  ^  1  \  1  O  streets  are  ablaze  with  the  light  of 
victory.   The  four  years  of  agony  are  over. 

The  pendulum  must  swing  back.  Fashion,  for 
four  years  crowded  into  comparative  insignificance, 
is  again  coming  into  her  own.  Economy  and 
conservation  must  linger  for  a  time,  but  the  joyous 
note  of  victory  will  be  echoed  by  a  luxury  and 
prodigality  of  dress  originating  from  wonderful 
Paris,  the  source  of  all  true  fashion  inspiration. 

Tothe  pages  of  the  DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST 
and  affiliated  papers  thousands  of  retail  buyers  are 
turning  for  authentic  news  as  to  just  what  form  the 
new  fashions  will  take.  Never  before  have  the 
pages  of  these  publications  been  so  diligently  con- 
sulted; never  before  have  they  been  used  to  such 
an  extent  as  purchasing  guides. 

Vigorous,  forceful  announcements  by  manufactur- 
ers and  wholesalers  in  the  R.  N.  A.  publications 
during  this  time  of  reconstruction  will  help  form 
new  connections  and  preserve  old  ones  at  a  time 
when  such  changes  are  being  made  every  day. 
Let  these  publications  act  now  as  your  spokesman, 
missionary  and  salesman. 

Root  Newspaper  Association 

231  West  39th  Street       -       New  York  City 

DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST,  New  York 
DRY  GOODS  REPORTER,  Chicago 
DRYGOODSMAN,  St  Louis 
PACIFIC  COAST  MERCHANT,  San  Franciico 
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sell  their  entire  export  output 
through  the  corporation  were  elig- 
ible to  become  stockholders;  and 
no  concern  was  to  be  entitled  to 
more  than  one  vote,  regardless  of 
the  number  of  shares  it  might 
own;  and  no  concern,  or  group 
of  concerns,  was  ever  to  obtain  a 
majority  interest  or  dominating 
control  of  the  corporation.  To 
carry  out  these  provisions,  every 
share  of  stock,  excepting  the 
qualifying  shares,  was  to  be  en- 
dorsed in  blank  by  the  stockholder 
and  dq>osited  in  trust  with  stock 
trustees.  Upon  this  stock,  the 
corporation  was  to  have  a  first 
lien  as  security  for  the  faithful 
observance  and  performance  by 
the  stockholders  of  the  corporate 
by-laws  and  resolutions  and  of 
any  agreements  entered  into  or 
obligations  incurred  by  the  stock- 
holder with  respect  to  the  cor- 
poration. In  event  of  the  stock- 
holder's default  in  this  regard,  the 
Board  of  Directors  could  tender 
to  the  stockholder  the  book  value, 
not  exceeding  the  par  value,  of 
his  stock,  less  any  indebtedness 
owing  by  the  stockholder  to  the 
corporation,  and  could  then  can- 
cel his  stock,  and  reissue  it  to 
the  stock  trustees,  who  in  turn 
might  sell  it  to'  concerns  eligible 
to  become  stockholders.  Accord- 
ing to  the  by-laws,  specified  geo- 
graphical groups  of  stockholders 
were  always  to  be  entitled  to  spe- 
cified numbers  of  directors  in  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  in  the 
Executive  Committee.  Dividends 
were  to  be  limited  to  seven  per 
centum  per  annum,  and  surplus 
earnings  were  to  be  retained  for 
reserves,  or  expended  in  sales 
promotion  in  export  trade,  accord- 
ing as  the  Board  of  Directors 
might  determine. 

Each  participating  concern  was 
to  execute  an  agreement  with  the 
corporation,  constituting  the  latter 
the  exclusive  agent  of  the  former, 
for  the  sale  of  the  former's  entire 
export  product  during  the  life  of 
the  agreement.  This  export  prod- 
uct was  to  consist  of  a  specified 
quota  determined  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  corporation.  The  cor- 
poration was  to  sell  the  export 


product  at  such  prices  as  the  cor- 
poration should  be  able  to  obtain 
and  was  to  allot  its  orders  fairly 
and  impartially  among  the  parti- 
cipating concerns,  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  accordance  with  quotas 
determined  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  cor- 
poration. Each  participating  con- 
cern was  to  accept  and  execute 
such  orders  as  the  corporation 
should  assign  to  it.  The  corpora- 
tion was  to  guarantee  all  accounts 
that  it  should  sell,  and  was  to 
settle  with  each  participating  con- 
cern for  each  shipment  within 
thirty  days,  and  was  to  retain  for 
its  services  a  commission  of  two 
and  one-half  per  centum.  The 
agreement  between  the  corpora- 
tion and  the  participating  concern 
was  to  provide  for  no  rebate  upon 
this  commission,  and  the  only  re- 
fund of  any  kind  to  which  the 
participating  concern  was  to  be 
entitled  was  in  the  form  of  divi- 
dends upon  such  stock  as  the  par- 
ticipating concern  might  own  in 
the  corporation. 

Most  of  the  concerns,  in  another 
American  industry,  had  for  years 
been  selling  a  substantial  part  of 
their  output  in  export  trade,  and 
had  suffered  greatly,  in  the  man- 
ner above  described,  from  com- 
binations of  foreign  buyers. 

HOW  JOINT  SELLING  ORGANIZATION 
WORKS 

Much  as  the  industry  had  suf- 
fered from  this  cause,  however, 
certain  concerns,  whose  coopera- 
tion was  deemed  to  be  essential, 
were  known  to  be  adverse  to  be- 
come full  members  of  any  single 
joint  selling  organization.  Every 
concern,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
for  years  been  accustomed  to  sell 
its  export  product  through  one  or 
another  agent,  whom  it  had  paid, 
on  a  commission  basis,  for  selling, 
financing,  and  effecting  deliveries 
abroad. 

A  well-qualified  general  man- 
ager and  suitable  foreign  repre- 
sentatives were  readily  available 
for  a  joint  selling  organization. 
The  financial  requirements  of 
such  an  organization,  also,  were 
ascertainable  with  reasonable  ac- 
curacy, and  were  easily  within  thfe 
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ability  of  the  industry  to  provide. 
A  corporation  was  accordingly  de- 
termined upon,  to  be  organized 
under  the  laws  of  one  of  the  East- 
ern States,  with  its  purposes  care- 
fully limited  to  those  permitted  by 
the  Webb-Pomerene  Law,  and 
with  a  cash  capital  of  $100,000  to 
be  obtained  by  the  issue  of  partly 
paid  common  stock,  the  balance  to 
be  subject  to  call  in  event  of  any 
unexpected  increase  in  the  finan- 
cial requirements  of  the  corpora- 
tion. Only  concerns  that  should 
agree  to  sell  their  entire  export 
product  through  the  corporation 
over  a  specified  number  of  years 
were  to  be  eligible  to  become 
stockholders. 

Each  participating  concern  was 
to  execute  an  agreement  with  the 
corporation,  constituting  the  lat- 
ter the  exclusive  i^ent  of  the  for- 
mer, for  the  sale  of  the  former's 
entire  export  product  during  the 
life  of  the  agreement.  This  ex- 
port product  was  to  amount  to  a 
specified  proportion  of  the  parti- 
cipating concern's  output.  The 
corporation  was  to  sell  the  export 
product  at  the  best  prices  that  it 
could  obtain,  and  was  to  allot 
orders  among  the  participating 
concerns  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  ex- 
port product  which  each  had  guar- 
anteed to  the  corporation.  The 
participating  concern  was  to 
standardize,  label,  mark,  pack,  and 
ship  its  export  product  as  directed 
by  the  corporation,  and  was  to 
protect  the  latter  in  respect  of 
all  claims  by  purchasers.  The 
participating  concern  was  to  bear 
all  freight  and  other  charges  to 
the  seaboard,  but  the  corporation 
was  to  bear  all  freight  and  other 
charges  beyond  the  seaboard,  and 
all  expenses  of  the  corporaticm. 
For  such  products  as  the  parti- 
cipating concern  furnished  the 
corporation,  the  participating  con- 
cern was  to  be  credited  upon 
the  basis  of  prices  specified  in  a 
schedule  attached  to  the  agree- 
ment. As  compensation  for  its 
services,  the  corporation  was  to 
receive  a  commission  of  three  and 
one-hjUf  per  centum,  and  to  retain 
the  excess  of  the  export  price  at 


which' it  should  sell  such  product 
over  and  above  the  price  at  which 
it  purchased  from  the  participa- 
ting concern.  The  corporation 
was  to  settle  with  the '  partici- 
pating concern  for  each  shipment 
within  ten  days  after  delivery  of 
shipment  at  the  seaboard,  less  two 
per  cent  discount  for  cash  against 
bills  of  lading  to  the  seaboard. 
Out  of  the  aggregate  commissions 
received  by  the  corporation,  the 
corporation  was  to  retain  an 
amount  sufficient  to  pay  dividends 
at  the  rate  of  seven  per  centum 
per  annum  on  its  capital  stock, 
and  also  such  amotmt  as  the 
Board  of  Directors  should  deem 
propCT  for  reserves.  Out,  of  any 
balance  remaining,  the  corporation 
was  to  grant  to  each  participating 
concern,  then  in  good  standing, 
a  rebate  in  the  proportion  which 
the '  amount  of  export  product 
guaranteed  by  each  participating 
concern  bore  to  the  aggregate  of 
similar  export  products  guaran- 
teed by  all  the  participating  con- 
cerns. 

This  agreement  was  to  be  the 
basis  upon  which  the  corporation 
would  sell  the  export  product  of 
concerns  participating  as  stock- 
holders in  the  joint  selling  organi- 
zation. But  some  concerns,  as 
already  has  been  stated,  were 
known  to  be  adverse  to  becoming 
full  members  of  any  single  joint 
selling  oi^anization.  Each  of 
these  concerns,  however,  had  for 
years  been  accustomed  to  sell  its 
export  product  through  one  or 
another  agent,  whom  it  had  paid 
on  a  commission  basis,  for  selling, 
financing,  and  effecting  deliveries 
abroad.  Each  of  these  concerns, 
accordingly,  was  to  be  invited  to 
make  an  agency  agreement,  with 
the  corporation,  similar-  in  all  sub- 
stantial respects  to  the  agency 
^reements  which  it^had  heea  ac- 
customed to  make  with  its  former 
agents.  These  agreements  were 
to  contain  provisions  for  either 
party,  upon  fairly  short  notice,  so 
that  each  party  would  have  a 
prompt  way  of  escape  if  these 
agreements  should  prove  unsatis- 
factory. During  the  life  of  these 
agreements,   however,   the  con- 
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An  Open  Letter  to  Mr.  S.  T.  Henry 

Vice-President,  Allied  Construction  Machinery  Corporation,  New  York 

Your  very  interesting  article  in  Printers'  Ink,  Nov.  28,  opens 
with  the  foUovt^ing  paragraph: 

"Large  and  permanent  export  markets  for  standard 
American  engineering  machinery  can  be  built  up  abroad 
by  the  introduction  of  American  methods  of  using  such 
machinery." 

You  close  the  article  with  the  following  sentence: 

"Such  introduction  can  be  made  properly  only  by 
experienced  American  engineer  salesmen." 

With  reference  to  the  maintenance  of  engineering  sales  depart- 
ments and  the  "facilities  of  the  organizations  of  which  they  are  a 
part,"  you  state: 

"Unfortunately  the  number  of  general  export  commiB- 
sion  houses  so  organized  is  very  limited,"  etc.  ete. 

Suppose  that  you,  or  a  similarly  expert  engineer  salesman,  were 
to  make. a  very  tiiorough  phj?sical  demonstration  of  one  of  your 
own  products ;  suppose  that  during  this  demonstration  motion  pic^ 
ture  cameras  recorded  its  every  detail ;  suppose  that  in  addition 
the  camera  visualized  for  the  screen  not  only  this  demonstration, 
but  the  processes  of  manufacture  of  the  article — 

This  thorough  demonstration  made  under  your  own  supervision 
could  be  shown  in  any  and  every  foreign  market  throug^iout  the 
world.  It  would  be  a  demonstration,  of  "American  metJiods" 
made  under  American  conditions  on  American  soil,  would  it  not  ? 
In  short  it  would  be  100%  efficient. 

Suppose,  further,  that  instead  of  a  motion  picture  being  made 
of  a  staged  demonstration,  you  were  to  show  the  machine  or  ma- 
chinery in  actual  operation  on  some  important  engineering  work, 
filming  only  those  stages  that  would  emphasize  Ae  striking  fea- 
tures of  the  product. 

Does  not  this  convey  to  your  mind  a  simple,  easily  transported 
and  inexpensive  method  of  sales  demonstration — and  one  that  is 
worthy  of  sincere  investigation? 

In  an  article  commending  the  use  of  Industrial  Motion  Pic- 
tures for  extending  our  export  trade  the  National  City  Bank 
says:  "Some  of  our  individual  manufacturers  will  make  a  world 
market  this  way." 

What  do  you  think  ? 

Yours  truly, 

HARRY  LEVEY,  Manager 

f  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT 

Universal  Film  Manufacturing  Co. 

Largest  Producer  and  Distributor  of  Industrial  Films  in  the  Universe 

1600  Broadway     :      :      :      :      : '    New  York  City 
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cerns  entering  into  them  could  try 
out  the  experiment  of  traveling 
in  double  harness  with  the  rest 
of  the  industry,  and  if  they  found 
the  experiment  satisfactory,  they 
could  then  all  combine,  upon  a 
more  enduring  basis,  as  stock- 
holders and  full  participating 
members,  in  a  joint  selling  organi- 
zation. 

VARIOUS  METHODS   MAY  BE 
EUPLOYED 

In  the  examples  of  joint  selling 
organizations  above  described,  it 
was  the  organization  itself  that 
undertook  the  work  of  selling 
abroad. 

This,  however,  is  not  an  essen- 
tial characteristic  of  the  joint 
selling  type  of  organization. 

A  joint  selling  organization, 
having  contracted  with  its  mem- 
bers for  their  entire  export  prod- 
uct, may  find  it  the  part  of  wis- 
dom to  contract  then  with  an  ex- 
port house  for  the  disposal  of  its 
export  product,  on  commission, 
or  on  some  other  satisfactory 
basis.'  The  export  house,  as  shown 
above,  may  undertake  for  the 
joint  selling  organization  the  ac- 
tual work  of  selling,  financing, 
Und  effecting  deliveries  of  the  ex- 
port product  controlled  by  the 
joint  selling  organization.  For 
the  export  house,  this  arrange- 
ment might  be  attractive,  because 
it  would  result  in  the  consolida- 
tion of  a  number  of  separate, 
small,  indifferent  accounts  into  a 
single,  substantial,  desirable  ac- 
count. For  the  participating  con- 
cerns combining  in  the  joint  sell- 
ing organization,  the  arrangement 
might  be  atttractive,  because  it 
would  promise  profit  with  the 
minimum  of  risk  and  overhead 
expense,  and  would  assure  better 
terms  from  the  export  house  than 
each  of  the  participating  concerns 
could  possibly  expect.  Again,  a 
joint  selling  ot^nization,  desiring 
itself  to  undertake  the  work  of 
selling  abroad,  but  not  on  so  am- 
bitious a  scale  as  in  the  examples 
above  described,  might  decide  to 
sell  through  local  dealers,  or 
through  a  traveler,  in,  the  mode 
characteristic  of  those  ^es  of 


selling  organization.  Thus  it  might 
save  all  the  wastes  of  competi- 
tion, and  all  the  economies  of 
combination,  which  savings  and 
economies  the  joint  selling  type  of 
organization  makes  possible,  and 
at  the  same  time  might  obtain  all 
the  advantages  which  other  types 
of  selling  organization  afford  in 
many  foreign  markets. 

A  joint  selling  organization, 
having  contracted  for  the  entire 
export  product  of  its  participating 
concerns,  is  therefore  unfettered 
in  its  choice  of  methods  for  sell- 
ing in  export  trade,  and  is  in  po- 
sition to  market  abroad  through 
branch  houses,  or  export  houses, 
or  local  dealers,  or  travelers, 
through  any  type  of  selling  or- 
ganization whatsoever. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that 
joint  selling  organizations,  like  all 
other  types  of  Export  Associa- 
tions, may  combine  with,  one  an- 
other into  larger,  and  inore  com- 
prehensive joint  selling  organiza- 
tions, whenever  greater  economies, 
or  more  efficiency,  or  any  other 
advantages,  to  themselves  and  to 
the  concerns  participating  in  them, 
appear  to  lie  in  that  direction. 
And  should  combinations  of  this 
character  appear  desirable,  but 
obstacles  be  presented  in  the  loss 
of  individuality  and  independence 
which  a  larger  joint  selling  organ- 
ization might  involve,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  single  joint 
selling  or^nizations,  instead  of 
combining  into  a  larger  selling  or- 
ganization, may  simply  enter  into 
agreements  with  one  another  re- 
garding allotment  of  export 
orders,  or  prices  to  foreign  buyers, 
or  terms  of  export  sales,  or  credits 
to  foreign  customers,  or  grades  of 
export  products,  or  allocation  of 
foreign  markets,  or  pooling  of 
foreign  business,  or  apportionment 
of  output  for  export,  or  division 
of  sales  territory  abroad,  or  com- 
mon selling  agencies  for  export, 
or  joint  representation  in  export 
trade,  or  the  like.  Nor,  finally, 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
humblest  American  exporter, 
whether  he  sells  through  an  ex- 
port house,  or  local  dealers,  or  a 
iContinued  ofKpoff^  vi) 
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THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


All  You  Need 

to  put  your  product  "on  the  map"  in  Milwaukee  is  the 
one  paper  that  goes  into  90%  of  English-speaking  homes 
every  evening — the  Milwaukee  JOURNAL. 

Milwaukee,  distributing  center  for  2,500,000  thrifty 
buyers  with  a  single  dominant  newspaper,  offers  a  unique 
opportunity  for  concentrated,  economical,  successful  sales 
and  advertising  effort.  Let  us  tell  you  how  JOURNAL 
prestige  backed  by  JOURNAL  co-operation  gets  results. 

THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 

Dominates  Milwaukee-Wisconsin 


H.  J.  Grant, 
Business  Manager 


Special  Representative: 
O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  INC. 
New  York — Chicago 
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In  apportioning  your  appropriation  for 
advertising  just  bear  in  mind  these  facts: 

1st :  That  in  magazine  advertising  you  do  not  intensivdy 
cover  any  cily. 

2nd :  That,  however,  you  do  less  in  New  York  than  in  any 
other  city  in  the  country,  because  magazine  circulation 
is  smaller  per  capita  there. 

3rd:  That  because  different  habits  and  living  conditions 
obtain  in  New  York  City,  is  no  r^son  at  all  why  the 
retail  distributor  should  be  thus  discriminated  against. 

4th:  That  the  reason  for  this  discrimination  is  a  precon- 
ceived erroneous  notion  that  an  enormous  sum  must 
be  spent  in  advertising  in  order  to  cover  the  market. 

5th:  That  this  erroneous  conception  is  a  result  of  a  fail- 
ure to  make  a  comparatively  simple  analysis  of  the 
tremendous  existing  differoices  between  New  York 
City  and  other  metropolitan  centres.*** 

6th:  That  fundamentally  this  difference  is  based  on  the 
habits  and  living  conditions  of  the  New  York  resi- 
dent. His  leisure  time  is  spent  in  a  different  manner, 

7th:   That  he  isi  an  inveterate  theatre-goer  and  therefore 

theatre  program  advertising  is  the  logical  and  natural 
form  of  advertising  through  which  he  can  be  effec- 
tively reached. 
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8th:  That  when  the  New  Yorker  is  advertised  to  he  is 
more  responsive  probably  than  any  other  consumer 
elsewhere.  He  is  a  trained  "spender"  and  looking 
always  for  what  is  novel  or  best. 

9th:  That  through  theatre  programs  you  do  advertise  to 
him ;  that  this  form  of  advertising  combines  the  ad- 
vantages of  volume  and  class  circulation  with  inten- 
sive concentration  in  the  market.ttt 

10th:   That  because  it  is  based  on  and  built  around  the 

habits  and  living  conditions  of  New  York  specifi- 
cally, this  form  of  advertising  is  economical  and 
effective  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  comparative  cost. 

11th:  That  there  are  forty-six  different  theatre  programs 
published  and  the  range  of  expenditure  varies  from 
$1,200.00  a  minimum  of  quarter  page  in  ten  theatres, 
to  a  nlaximum  of  $16,000.00  annually,  which  ■  pro- 
vides full  page  space  in  all  the  theatres  for  an  entire 
year. 

12th:  That  even  the  smaller  of  these  expenditures  tends  to 
equalize  in  New  York  the  advertising  done  by  the 
manufacturer  nationally  and  the  distributor  there  is 
given  in  consequence  proportionate  assistance  in  dis- 
posing of  his  stock  to  the  consumer. 

***An  analysis  of  the  difference  between  the  existing  conditions  in  New  York  and 
other  metropolitan  markets  is  published  in  booklet  form  and  vill  be  sent  without  cost 
on  request  to  tie  New  York  Theatre  Program  Corporation,  108  Wooster  Street,  New 

York  City. 

I  f tfA  brief  on  the  subject  of  Theatre  Programs  as  compared  -with  other  forms  of 

advertising  will  be  sent  without  cost  on  request  to  the  New  York  Theatre  Program 
Corporation,  108  Wooster  Street,  New  York  City. 
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Applied  Patriotism 


Oman  has  made  herself 
ipensable  lo  the  Nation's 

activities.  This  is  being 
>nstrated  daily  in  many 
idid  ways.  The  telephone 
Btor  takes  her  place  in 
font  ranks  of  our  **nfr 
1  army"  of  women* 

ckof  the  scenes,  in  vistbtep 
rar  work  is  to  make  tele* 
e  communication  pos- 
Through  her  the  Chief 
Lff  in  Washington  speaks 
» Cantonment  Conoman* 
in  a  far-off  state.  The 
I  of  Ker  fingers  forges  a 
1  of  conversation  from 
ling  Boaid  to  shipyard, 
termaster  General  to 
y  depot,  merchant  to 
facturer.  dtyto  cotmtryp 
to  home. 


mcreasins 
eompleodty  of  miliuoy,  httm^ 
ness  and  civil  life  could  not 
be  kept  smoothly  working. 
Hers  is  patriotism  applied. 
SKe  is  performing  her  part 
with  enthusiasni  and  hddity. 

'  The  inmastng  preasme  of 
war  work  continually  calls 
for  more  and  more  tdephone 
operators,  and  young  women 
in  every  community  arc  an- 
swering the  summons— cheer- 
fully and  thougKtfuIly  shoul- 
dering  the  responsibilities  of 
the  tefephcnie  service  upon 
which  A»  NadoQ  depends. 
Each  one  who  answers  llie 
call  helps  li^'^'&e  win- 
ning  of  the  war* 
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traveler,  or  only  by  mail  order, 
may  nevertheless  deal  at  arm's 
length  with  the  largest  joint  sell- 
ing organization,  or  may  come  to 
terms  v^jf.  it,  if  the  terms  are 
satisfact^  to  both  parties,  upon 
any  agreement  of  the  character 
above  described,  or,  if  he  prefer, 
may  go  his  own  gait  in  export 
trade,  with  absolute  assurance 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion will  protect  him  against  any 
act  of  his  big  competitor  that  con- 
stitutes unfair  competition  or  re- 
straint upon  his  export  trade. 

Enotigh  has  been  said,  it  is 
hoped,  to  indicate  how  multi- 
farious are  the  ways  by  which 
the  branch  house,  the  export 
house,  the  house  selling  through 
local  dealers,  the  house  selling 
through  travelers,  as  well  as  the 
joint  selling  organization,  may  ob- 
tain the  benefits  of  the  Webb- 
Pomerene  Law, 

So  long  as  our  present  anti- 
trust, laws  continue  to  express  our 
governmental  policy  toward  com- 
bination in  production,  manufac- 
ture, and  trade  within  the  United 
States,  it  is  unavoidaWe  that  there 
must  be  certain  limitations  and 
requirements  in  any  statute  per- 
mitting combinations  in  export 
trade. 

Undeniably  these  limitations 
and  requirements  occasionally  pre- 
sent very  puzzling  problems. 
Many  of  these  problems,  it  is 
believed,  will  yield  to  patience  and 
ingenuity.  Some  of  them  call  for 
a  broadening  of  the  Law,  which 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
will  doubtless  recommend,  as  soon 
as  experience  demonstrates  that 
such  OToadening  is  needed  to  ful- 
fill the  purposes  of  the  Law,  and 
is  entirely  consonant  with  the 
public  interest.  If  the  Webb- 
Pomerene  Law  is  sympathetically 
utilized  by  the  business  com- 
munity, and  is  systematically 
applied  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  and  as  occasion 
arises  is  intelligently  broadened 
by  further  legislation,  it  will  cer- 
tainly prove  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective agents  in  the  upbuilding 
of  American  export  trade  after 
the  war. 


Coast  Artillery  Corps  Wants 
Ad-Men  Members 

New  York. 

Editor  of  Printers'  Ink: 

Througli  your  columns,  I  should  like 
to  reach  the  men  who  were  members 
of  the  Advertising  Men's  Militarj 
Training  Association  with  this  message: 
Many  of  you  who  took  great  interest 
in  training  under  Captain  Staver  and 
Lieutenant  Smith  never,  for  various 
good  reasons,  got  into  the  service  and, 
of  course,  never  will  now,  but  there  is 
at  present  a  very  real  opportunity,  not 
only  for  expert  training  but,  possibly, 
for  important  service  in  the  "after  the 
war"  reconstruction  days,  in  member- 
ship in  the  New  York  Guard.  I  refer 
especially  to  the  Ninth  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  _N.  Y.  G.  We  now  have  several 
vacancies  in  the  Second  Compimy  due 
to  promotions  and  losses  to  the  Federal 
service,  and  I  am  sure  no  men  would 
be  more  welcome  than  those  who  so 
greatly  admired  Captain  Staver  and 
were  so  enthusiastic  under  fais  leader- 
ship. 

No  doubt  there  are  other  men  also  in 
publishing  bouses,  advertising  agencies 
and  among  advertisers  who  would  be 
glad  to  join  us.  We  shall  be  happy  to 
receive  applications. 

Edgar  G.  Cbiswell, 
Member,  Recruiting  Committee. 
Room  1203,  No.  120  W.  32d  St. 


If  It  Isn't  Advertising,  What 
Is  It? 

New  York,  Dec.  7,  1918 
Editor  of  Printers'  Ink: 

I  have  been  reading  with  much  inter- 
est the  Page  &  Shaw  discussion  that  has 
been  running  in  your  columns.  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Varley  that  Page  &  Shaw  are 
advertising,  even  though  they  repudiate 
the  idea.  I  bought  a  box  of  their  candy 
today  and,  lo  and  behold,  ri^ht  On  top 
of  the  candy,  on  a  nicely  pnnted  slip, 
I  found  this  message: 

"The  Candy  of  Excellence 
"When  this  package  left. our  workrooms 
it  was  in  perfect  condition.    If  not 
when  received  by  you,  return  same  to 

Page  &  Shaw  Inc. 
18-20    Ames    St.,    Cambridge,  Mass." 

Now  the  point  arises:  When  is  an  ad 
not  an  ad?  Is  this  'Insert"  an  adver- 
tisement, ana  if  it  isn't  what  in  the 
world  is  it?  I  think  Page  &  Shaw  are 
sincere  in  saying  that  they  don't  adver- 
tise, but  what  m  the  world  are  they 
doing  when  they  put  a  slip  like  this  in 
their  box  of  candy?  Is  it  a  piece  of 
candy,  or  is  it  a  part  of  the  box,  or 

Just  a  part  of  the  wrapper?  Maybe 
'age  St  Shaw  will  let  us  know. 

S.  C.  Lambert. 


Now  Advertising  Manager  of 
"Canadian  Countryman" 

W.  J.  Robson  has  been  made  adver- 
tising manager  of  Canadian  Country' 
man,  Toronto.  He  has  been  assistant 
advertising  manager  for  six  years  past. 
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Annual  Convention  of  National  - 
Advertisers 

A.  N.  A.  Passes  a  Resolution  Opposing  National  Trade-Mark— Favors 
Continuation  of  Restrictions  Regarding  Circulations —      ■  . 
W.  A.  McDermid  the  New  President 


THE  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  at  its  annual  con- 
vention held  at  the  Waldorf-As- 
toria, New  York,  last  week,  placed 
itself  on  record  as  being  opposed 
to  the  adoption  of  a  national  trade- 
mark. When  the  subject  came  up 
for  discussion  not  a  single  voice 
was  raised  in  its  favor  and  the 
resolution  against  it  was  adopted 
by  a  unanimous  vote. 

The  association  expressed  its 
appreciation  of  the  benefits  that 
had  been  derived  from  the  restric- 
tions placed  upon  the  circulations 
of  newspapers  and  periodicals  by 
the  War  Industries  Board  and 
recommended  that  they  be  con- 
tinued indefinitely. 

That  advertising  men  are  in  a 
position  to  render  the  nation  a 
most  valuable  service  during  the 
reconstruction  period,  because  of 
their  knowledge  of  public  opinion, 
and  the  best  methods  of  influen- 
cing it  through  the  various  pub- 
licity mediums,  was  emphasized  by 
several  of  the  speakers  who  ad- 
dressed the  convention.  It  was 
asserted  that  no  other  group  of 
business  men  is  so  well  qualified 
to  interpret  capital  to  labor  or 
labor  to  capital.  The  very  nature 
of  their  duties  has  compelled  them 
to  study  the  industrial  situation 
from  every  angle.  If  they  accept 
the  responsibility  and  devote  their 
best  energies  to  the  task  before 
them  the  threatened  conflict  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  will  prob- 
ably never  take  place. 

Considerable  attention  was  given 
to  foreign  trade  problems,  an  en- 
tire_  session  being  devoted  to  the 
subject.  It  was  the  consensus  of 
opinion  that  the  United  States 
must  take  its  place  among  the 
great  export  nations  if  it  is  to  ful- 
fil its  destiny. 

The  convention  brought  out  231 
representative  advertisers  from  all 
over  the  country.   The  endihg  of 
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the  war,  no  doubt,  had  much  to  do 
with  stimulating  interest  in  the 
proceedings.  During  the  last  two 
years  many  concerns  have  been 
compelled  to  curtail  their  sales 
and  advertising  efforts.  The  re- 
moval of  restrictions  by  the  War 
Industries  Board  on  botii  raw  ma- 
terials and  output  leaves  them 
now  free  to  make,  an  aggressive 
bid  for  business. 

More  formal  papers  were  read 
at  the  convention  than  in  former 
years.  The  banquet  on  Thursday 
evening  brought  out  a  record- 
breaking  crowd  of  guests,  fully 
600  being  seated  at  the  tables  when 
the  offical  photographer  took  a 
snapshot  of  the  scene.  .The  speak- 
ers were  Abram.  I.  Elkus,  late 
ambassador  to  Turkey,  who  told 
in  a -dramatic  and  appealing  way 
of  his  experiences  in  Constanti- 
nople in  the  early  days  of  the 
war;  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Eaton, 
head  of  the  National  Service  Sec- 
tion of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration, whose  demonstration,  of 
Prussianism  and  Bolshevism  was 
warmly  applauded;  and  B.  C. 
Forbes,  who  spoke  upon  the  part 
advertising  is  to  have  in  the  work 
of  reconstruction.  Mr.  Forbes'  ad- 
dress appears  in  part  elsewhere  in 
this  issue  of  Pinters'  Ink. 

OPPORTUNITY  TO  INTERPRET  LABOR 
AND  CAPITAL 

President  L.  B.  Jones  in  his  an- 
nual address  at  the  opening  of  the 
convention,  after  saying  tiiat  the 
war  had  developed  new  problems 
in  business  which  must  be  studied 
and  successfully  solved,  went,  on 
to  state: 

"There  is  another  duly  to  our- 
selves and  our  concerns  and  to 
our  citizenship  that  we  must  per- 
form. We  must  act  as  interpre- 
ters of  capital  to  labor  and  labor 
to  capital.  It  has  long  been  a 
pet  theory  of  mine  that,  first  of 
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ASK  ANY  PRINim  WHY 

he  likes  to  turn  out  a  job  on 

SYSTEMS  BOND 

and  he  will  tell  you  because  it 

MAKES  GOOD 

conclusively  and  can  be  relied  upon 
for  fine' results.  The  finished  printed 
matter  can  be  visualized  and 
planned  accurately  before  the 
presses  start  running.  In  other 
words, 

Systems  Bond  Takes  the 
Guess  Work  Out  of  Prbting 

Your  sample  files  are  not  complete 
without  SYSTEMS  BOND  speci- 
men sheets.  White  and  6  colors. 


Eastern  Manufacturing  Company 

Genekai.  Sales  Office 
SOI  Fifth  Avekde,  New  York  City 

Mills:  Western  Sales  Office: 

Bangor  and  Lincoln  1223  Conway  Bldg. 

Mainp  Chicago,  111. 
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Essential No.1  §    campaigns  calls  for 

ABILITY  I     ^^^^^*y      meet  many 
 S     requirements  quite  for- 
eign to  the  ordinary  con- 
ception of  advertising. 

And  ability — in  all  its 
essentials — is  only  one 
of  the  primary  require- 
ments for  producing 
100^  advertising  results. 

For  Executives — We  haVe 
prepared  a  chart  to  help 
advertisers  measure  their 
sellingand  merchandising 
e£forts  by  100%  standards. 


lUtttorAdvortisin^Cofflpaay 

608^Dcai^OTn^reel.C^^ 
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afl,  the  successful  advertising  man 
must  be  a  regular  human  being. 
He  must  know  and  like  people — 
all  kinds  of  people — must  be 
broad  in  his  ss^mpa^ies  and  in  his 
understandings.  Above  all,  he  must 
be  able  to  get  the  other  fellow's 
viewpoint.  In  presenting  a  propo- 
sition to  the  jobber  or  retailer, 
you  do  not  say  to  yourself :  'What 
will  the  president  of  our  company 
think  of  this  presentment?'  but, 
rather,  you  ponder  on  how  it  is 
going  to  look  to  the  people  who 
hanme  jrour  goods.  When  you 
plan  a  campaign  that  is  to  reach 
the  ultimate  consumer  you  do  not 
write  it  and  illustrate  it  to  meet 
the  whims  of  your  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, but  to  reach  the  hearts 
and  minds  and  pocketbooks  of  the 
whole  people. 

"In  my  opinion,  and  I  am  firmly 
of  the  belief  that  I  am  right,  there 
is  no  class  of  men  so  closely  in 
touch  with  the  problems  of  the 
manufacturer  and  at  the  same 
time  so  cognizant  of  the  working 
of  the  minds  of  the  masses  and 
how  to  approach  those  minds,  as 
the  advertising  men.  Some  of 
them,  before  they  fell  into  their 
present  sinecures,  were  actually 
workingmen  themselves. 

"Our  editorial  writers,  graduates 
from  our  universities  or  from  the 
reportorial  ranks,  are,  as  a  rule, 
men  of  broad  sympathies.  Many 
of  them  have  known  much  of 
hardship,  and  most  of  them  are 
honestly  interested  in  the  uplift  of 
labor.  But  the  trouble  is  that  these 
people  are  inclined  to  see  only  one 
side  of  the  problem — the  working- 
man's  side.  They  have  had  neither 
the  business  nor  manufacturing 
experience  and  are,  therefore,  un- 
like you,  in  a  position  to  see  both 
sides  clearly. 

"Our  after-the-war  problem  is 
one  of  new  relations  between  la- 
bor and  capital  as  well  as  one  of 
new  marketing  conditions,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  here  is  a  tre- 
mendous opportunity  for  liie  ad- 
vertising man  .  to  make  himself 
useful  in  helping  to  establish  the 
most  cordial  relations  between  em- 
ployer and  employee,  between  the 
main  office  and  the  factory. 

"It  should -fall  upon  him,  unless 


there  is  a  specially  qualiiied  man 
for  the  job,  to  conduct  an  internal 
house-organ  and  so  cbnduct  it 
that  he' will  sell  the  managetnent 
to  the  employees  just  as  he  sells 
goods  to  the  public — and  as  we 
all  believe  in  honest  advertising, 
there  must  be  good  and  fair  and 
honest  management  to  sell  to  these 
employees  just  as  there  must  be 
honest  goods  to  sell  to  the  public." 

A  BUSY  YEAR  FOR  THE  ASSOCIATION 

Secretary  John  Sullivan  in .  re- 
viewing the  work  of  the  associa- 
tion during  the  past  year  said  that 
it  had  been  the  most  strenuous 
in  its  history.  During  the  first 
year  after  the  service  department 
had  been  established,  1915-1916,  a 
total  of  572  requests  for  informa- 
tion had  been  received.  During 
the  two  following  years  the  re- 
quests increased  to  5,640.  Mr.  Sul- 
livan pointed  out  that  the  A.  N.  A. 
was  unlike  any  other  association 
either  here  or  abroad.  Through 
the  service  it  had  been  able  to 
render  it  had  saved  its  members 
thousands  of  dollars,  and  had  en- 
abled manufacturers  to  go  ahead 
with  plans  that  haye  resulted  to 
their  material  advantage,  cfr  to 
drop  schemes  that  th£  informa- 
tion furnished  showed  would  be 
unsuccessful  and  unprofitable. 

Gilbert  H.  Montague  spoke  on 
"Organizing  for  After-the-War 
Super- Salesmanship."  Superlative 
salesmanship,  he  insisted,  and 
nothing  less,  can  insure  the  future 
of  American  business.  In  outlin- 
ing the  new  type  of  instruction  for 
salesmen,  he  said: 

"The  sales  force  to-day  must  be 
taught  how  the  selling  possibilities 
of  each  territory,  and  of  each 
dealer  in  each  territory,  must  be 
analyzed  at  frequent  intervals  in 
the  field,  and  how  the  house  must 
always  have  on  file  in  the  office, 
on  special  forms  prepared  for  the 
purpose  and  in  detail  covering 
many  subjects,  the  results  of  these 
frequent  analyses.  The  grand  strat- . 
egy  of  the  house's  selling  cam- 
paign, and  the  sales  force's  func- 
tion as  the  intelligence  depart- 
ment, on  whom  the  general  staff 
of  house  executives  must  depend 
in  the  formulation  of  this  grand 
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strategy,  must  all  be  taught  to 
the  sales  force  in  language  so 
simple  as  to  permit  of  no  misun- 
derstanding, and  with  such  per- 
suasiveness and  conviction  and  in- 
spiration as  to  enlist  all  the  in- 
telligence and  enthusiasm  of  the 
sales  force  will." 

R.  L.  Houston,  vice-president  of 
the  Computing-Tabulating  Record- 
ing Co.  spoke  on  "What  Should 
be  Expected  from  an  Advertising 
Department."  Mr.  Houston  as- 
serted that  the  advertising  mana- 
ger should  be  present  at  every 
important  conference  held  by  the 
officials  of  the  concern  with  which 
he  is  connected.  "I  have  known 
of  campaigns  that  were  failures," 
he  said,  "because  the  advertising 
manager  was  not  kept  informed 
upon  the  policies  of  the  house." 

Mr.  Houston  spoke  of  the  im- 
portance of  getting  a  reaction 
from  the  salesmen  upon  advertis- 
ing campaign  plans.  He  told  of 
one  instance  in  which  a  piece  of 
especially  strong  copy  was  read  to 
the  salesmen  who  were  so  much 
impressed  by  it  that  they  went 
out  and  sold  large  quantities  of 
goods  upon  the  information  it 
contained. 

C.  F.  Abbott,  sales  manager  of 
the  Celluloid  Company,  New  York, 
m  speaking  upon  the  topic  "What 
Should  be  Expected  from  the 
Sales  Department,"  said  that  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  production 
had  absorbed  the  attention  of 
manufacturers.  The  time  has  now 
come  when  distribution  must  re- 
ceive greater  consideration.  Fac- 
tory production  capacity  is  so 
much  larger  than  .the  ability  of 
our  home  market  to  absorb  the 
goods  that  new  markets  must  be 
developed.  Mr.  Abbott  dwelt  up- 
on the  importance  of  the  adoption 
of  a  definite  policy  by  a  firm  in 
its  relations  to  the  public  and  the 
product  itself.  No  manufacturer 
can  hope  to  succeed  without  such 
a  policy.  From  an  investigation 
recently  made,  it  was  found  that 
five  out  of  every  ten  concerns  are 
working  without  a  definite  policy 
and  are  therefore  seriously  handi- 
capped. 

The  salesmen  must  be  real  men 
—men  who  understand  human  na- 


ture, possess  personality  and  the 
ability  to  convince  others.  They 
must  have  the  earnest  support  of 
the  home  organization  and  be 
given  the  consideration  they  de- 
serve by  the  sales  manager,  who 
should  be  a  real  leader.  Mr.  Ab- 
bott advocated  the  employment  of 
Americans  in  securing  foreign 
trade  rather  than  natives  of  the 
countries  in  which  they  seek  to 
do  business.  They  must  be  care- 
fully selected  and  trained  for  the 
work  and  must  reside  abroad. 

Wednesday  evening  was  given 
over  to  the  discussion  of  foreign 
trade.  F.  H.  Sisson,  vice-president 
of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York,  said  that  Belgium 
and  France  look  to  the  United 
States  for  help  in  re-establishing 
their  industries  which  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  Huns. 

"The  war  has  created  a  good 
will  for  America  abroad  that 
would  have  taken  us  many  years 
to  establish,"  he  said.  "It  is  now 
up  to  us  to  maintain  that  good 
will  by  fair  play  and  right  deal- 
ing. The  French  and  the  Bel- 
gians do  not  want  to  buy  from 
catalogues,  but  from  groups  of 
manufacturers.  The  Sherman  law 
should  be  repealed  so  that  our 
business  men  may  be  placed  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  merchants 
of  other  nations  in  developing 
foreign  trade."  ' 

J.  W.  Sanger,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
who  has  recently  returned'  from 
Cuba  and  South  America,  where 
he  spent  some  time  in  maicing  a 
survey  of  advertising  conditions 
and  processes,  presented  some  val- 
uable facts  on  the  subject. 

"I  am  hopeful  of  business  in 
South  America,"  he  said,  "We 
cannot  expect  to  have  it  all,  but 
we  certainly  can  win  our  share  if 
we  go  at  it  right.  We  need  bet-  ■ 
ter  representation  at  trade  cen- 
tres and  better  transportation  and 
banking  facilities.  We  should  pay 
our  salesmen  good  salaries  and 
give  them  every  possible  assist- 
ance and  encouragement  in  de- 
veloping sales.  It  has  been  the 
practice  to  send  star  salesmen 
down  there  for  one  or  two  trips 
and  then  think  the  trick  has  been 
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A  REVOLUTION 


A  year  ago  the  Rev.  William  Austin  Smith  came  to 
The  Churchman  as  its  editor.  The  year's  work  has 
revealed  a  distinctive  editorial  purpose,  and  a  radi- 
cal departure  from  old  methods.  During  the  past 
twelve  months  the  paper  has  won  a  place  of  re- 
ligious leadership. 

Its  editorial  policy  has  been  to  interpret  the  larger  religions  and 
social  movements  of  the  day,  with  an  historicftl  perspective  and'  a 
sensitiveness  to  contemporary  thought. 

It  has  attracted  to  its  pages  as  contnbutorB  die  ablest  writers  in 

the  church. 

It  has  aimed  in  its  news  columns  not  merely  to  report  items  of 
local  diocesan  interest,  but  to  keep  its  readers  in  touch  with  sig- 
nificant pronomicements  of  leaders  of  Christian  thought  and 
activity  throughout  the  Nation. 

That  The  Churchman  has  in  some  degree  succeeded  in  these  aims 
we  are  led  to  believe  from  numerous  letters  which  are  constantly 
coming  to  us  from  clergymen  and  laymen.  One  of  these  letters 
follows: 


From  BISHOP  FISKE 
Bishop  Coadjutor  of  the  Diocese  of  Central  New  York 

May  I  tell  you  how  mndi  I  appreciate  the  splendid  im- 
provement in  the  paper. 

As  one  who  was  a  member  of  THE  CHURCHMAN  staff 
more  than  a  decade  ago,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  it  taking  on  new 
life  and  vigor.  As  an  old  newspaper  man,  I  like  its  newsi- 
ness  and  readablenees,  its  strong  editorials  and  interesting 
make-np. 

Most  of  all,  I  appreciate  your  success  as  an  editor  in 
attracting  to  its  columns  special  writers  of  note.  I  could 
hardly  imagine  that  in  so  short  a  time  yon  would  remake 
the  paper  and  start  it  on  a  new  career. 


Recent  months  have  been  a  critical  time  for  publishers  everywhere 
on  account  of  an  unprecedented  increase  in  the  cost  of  prodnc* 
tion,  but  die  reader  of  The  Churchman  subscribeB  to  the  paper 
because  he  wants  it  aud  not  because  it  is  forced  upon  him.  The 
subscription  price  of  13.50  covers  the  publication  cost  widiout 
penalty  to  the  advertiser. 


Churchman  Co.,  Puhlishers 
381  Fourth  Avenue,  NEW^bftK 
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Advertising  in  the 
Automotive  Field 


AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRIES 

MOTOR  AGE 

MOTOR 
WORLD 

COMMERCIAL 
VEHICLE 

MOTOR  BOAT 

EL 

AUTOMOVIL 
AMERICANO 

TRANSFER 
&  STORAGE 

TIRE 
RATE  BOOK 


To  cover  the  entire  field,  or  any 
special  part  of  it,  in  a  direct, 
economical  way,  you  can  do  no 
better  than  to  make  use  of  the 
Class  Journal  Publications. 

You  can  reach  the  most  active 
Distributors — ^Jobbers,  Dealers, 
Garages  and  Repairmen — 
quickly,  directly,  and  success- 
fully. 

You  can  reach  the  Manufac- 
turers, Engineers,  Parts  Makers. 
You  can  reach  these  prospects 
through  mediums  having  an 
established  reputation  in  this 
field,  and  a  long  record  of  ad- 
vertising efficiency. 


^Qassjouni^ 

PUBLI  CATIO  N'5 

THE  GLASS  JOURNAL  CO. 
U.  P.  C.  Building,  New  York    Mailers  Building,  Chicago 

HostedbyGOOgle  ' 


turned.  It  has  not.  Good  sales- 
men must  be  sent  down  there  to 
remain  permanently.  We  should 
utilize  the  power  of  advertising 
in  getting  hold  of  the  merchants 
of  that  country.  That  advertis- 
ing pulls  in  South  America  there 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  even 
thot^h  it  is  undeveloped. 

"Americans  must  remember  that 
the  population  is  tiiinly  scattered 
over  an  area  twice  as  large  as 
that  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  there  are  few  railroads. 
There  is  no  middle  class  and, 
therefore,  no  large  national  ad- 
vertising medium.  There  are, 
however,  in  the  big  cities,  high- 
class  dailies  and  weeklies  that 
have  considerable  drculation. 
It  has  been,  the  custom  of 
these  publications  to  charge  Amer- 
icans from  40  to  80  per  cent 
higher  advertising  rates  tJian  local 
merchants.  This  practice  will,  it 
is  hoped,  be  soon  overcome. 

"Few  of  the  papers  have  rate 
cards  and  these  are  used  as  a 
basis  for  haggling  about  rates. 
Extra  charges  are  made  for  posi- 
tion, for  special  kinds  of  type,  and 
borders.  The  poster  field  is  over- 
crowded. Because  of  the  multi- 
tude of  posters,  all  of  which  are 
highly  colored,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  secure  proper  display  for 
any  one  design." 

One  of  the  most  important  ad- 
dresses on  Thursday  was  that  of 
Ralph  Starr  Butler,  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company,  who 
spoke  on  "Investigating  the  Mar- 
ket." A  portion  of  this  address 
will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  Stanley  Clague,  managing 
director  of  the  A.  B.  C,  told  of 
the  importance  of  the  work  the 
bureau  is  doing.  Harry  Tipper,  of 
Autontative  Industries,  made  an 
impromptu  address  on  the  "Rela- 
tion of  the  Advertising  and  Sales 
Department  to  the  Factory." 

S.  Wilbur  Corham  outlined  for 
the  convention  some  of  the  mat- 
ters of  importance  that  advertis- 
ing men  cari  learn  from  general 
business.  He  summarized  this  as 
follows : 

"The  point  I  am  trying  to  make 
is  that  the  ideal  advertising  man- 
ager should  be  a  business  man. 
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capable  of  getting  the  respect  of 
the  business  men  who  employ 
him ;  that  he  should  be  an  execu- 
tive capable  of  getting  things  done, 
largely  by  other  people;  that  he 
should  select  his  agent-advisor  on 
the  basis  of  peculiar  fitness  for 
his  particular  requirements;  that 
having  established  a  clearly  de- 
fined and  purposeful  relationship 
with  the  right  agent,  then  the 
question  of  how  he  should  func- 
tion in  his  relations  with  him  is 
no  more  complicated  than  how 
he  should  function  in  his  relations 
with  his  chauffeur  or  his  banker 
or  his  doctor." 

Friday  morning  R.  A.  Holmesi 
sales  and  advertising  manager  of 
the  Crofut  &  Knapp  Co.,  New 
York,  spoke  of  the  need  of  dress- 
ing the  product  properly.  R.  L. 
French,  of  the  Columbia  Grapho- 
phone  Co.,  said  that  business  to- 
day places  salesmen  and  advertis- 
ing men  in  the  front  rank — "they 
are  the  shock  troops,  used  to  go 
over  the  top."  George  W.  Hop- 
kins, sales  manager  of  the  Colum- 
bia Graphophone  Company,  gave 
a  talk  upon  the  "Functions  and 
Co-ordination  of  the  Advertising 
and  Sales  Departments." 

The  election  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  resulted  as  follows: 
President,  W.  A.  McDermid,  of 
the  Gerhard  Mennen  Chemical 
Co.,  Newark.  N.  J.;  vice-presi- 
dents, T.  J.  Wright,  Felt  and  Tar- 
rant Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  W. 
P.  Werheim,  Pratt  &  Lambert 
Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  G.  F. 
Lord.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
&  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. ;  direc- 
tors of  the  three-year  term,  L.  B. 
Tones,  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
"Rochester,  N.  Y.;  J.  C.  McQuis- 
ton.  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Man- 
ufacturing Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.; 
F.  N.  Sim.  The  Timken-Detroit 
Axle  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Geo.  L. 
Sullivan,  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co., 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. ;  directors  for 
the  two-year  term,  F.  A.  Wilson- 
Lawrenson,  Union  Carbide  and 
Carbon  Corporation,  N.  Y. ;  J.  W. 
Speare,  Todd  Protectograph  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  director  for  one- 
year  term,  T.  L.  Briggs,  Reming- 
ton Arms  Union-Metallic  Car- 
tridge Co.,  New  York.  , 
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*CII«r«  cigar  COin^Uijrtt  Copy  Arouses  GremC  It***Tt— ^Ptttf 

Her  Claim 


rHE  national  weekly  campaign  cral  Ggar  Company  giw  6p 
now  running,  advertising  Owl  ing  evidence. 
i^H-ts,  is  brmgnnK  m  a  Booji  of 
itere&tiax  mail  from  mothers, 
rives  tnd  sweethearts  who  think 
lev  rccogtii^c  the  jfood  natured 
"ank  as  their  boy  Over  There. 
Wlien  did  he  get  back?"  "I 
ida't  know  he  ever  amoked,''  and 
T«U  him  to  eome  and  «ee  ne 


YfciTi  iirrvNTAiLP  car.  vm 


OWL  6^ 


Perhaps  the  most  mteret 
feature  of  this  campaign  is 
fact  that  among  the  many  ot 
a  ktter  has  tjeen  received  { 
tliis  Yank's  indisputable  si 
whose  legality  to  the  title 
proven  by  reference  to  the 
lease  signed  at  the  time  p] 
was  taken. 

''Being    a  reg 
stibscnber  to  the 
ur<hy  Eveninn  / 
for    a  number 
vears,"  said  the  Ic 
'•the  best  treat 
when  we  found 
Yankee  brother*s 
lure  in  the  Augus 
issue,  and  again 
same  month,  Gei 
men,  when  you  \ 
no   ftirthiT  nsf 
this  ongiual  pic 
we  w  o  n  1  d  cons 
it  a  special  favo 
you  will  grant 
an  opportimily  to 
Urn. 

"We  hope,  some 
to  show  this  SI 
brother  with  I 
seven  brothers 
father  each  with  tl 
faToriteOwl  and  tl 
sons  with  the  U 
Owls. 

"M«3,  B.  CMeiero 
"Red  Oak,  lov 


r 


AtMtn  A  "cOKTpnn"  or  m  rtatwm  mkt 


ddc,"  arc  ^  of  the  sentences 
'ted  from  tlie.se  Ietta*s. 
In  this  f|]l]-paR«  series  an 
most  life-sized  portrait  is  shown 
<mt  of  the  \'ank  veterans 
ifRng  his  Owl  Invincible  whHe 
e   beaming   smile    and  stigfatly 

T-fnrI     line     rljit-K^fa     K  • .  -     . .  < .  ^  y-..  ..v. 


Needless  to  sa> 
handsome  copy 
each  of  the  vmt  porttaita  i 
sent  to  the  Yank^s  sister,  i 
possibly  there  are  o^er  yoi 
ladies  who  longingly  Raze  at 
bronzed.  sniilin(f  features  ado 
ing  their  boudoir  walls. 
This  pariicular  soldier  htjj  ^ 


What  the  Sig- No -Graph 
Has  Done  for  Duofold 
Health  Underwear 
Company 

Gentlemen: 

We  believe  it  only  right  to  explain  to 
you  our  satisfaction  with  the  Sig-No-Graphs 
and  the  intelligent  service  you  have  ren- 
dered us. 

While  the  sign  pleased  us,  the  real  teat 
naturally  was  how  our  customers  would 
view  it;  and  now  since  the  signs  have  been 
out  we  don't  mind  saying  that  they  have 
proved   a  thorough  success. 

When  we  placed  our  order  we  were  a 
little  hesitant  because  of  former  experience 
with  similar  advertising  material  wherein 
service  from  the  manufacturer  was  lack- 
ing— intelligent  handling  of  the  proposition 
and  particularly  in  packing  and  shipping. 
In  these  regards  also  we  do  not  hesitate 
\  to  compliment  you  and  assure  you  that  we 
have  been  thoroughly  pleased  on  that  score, 
also.  Yoars  truly, 

Duofold  Health  Underwear  Co. 

What  the  Sig-No-Graph  Will  Do  For  You 

The  unique  multi-colored  light  effects  of  the 

Sig-No-Graph  arrest  attention  wherever  shown — 
— in  store  windows,  with  interior  displays  or  any- 
where merchandise  is  offered  for  inspection.  A 
Sig-No-Graph  window  is  a  sales  creator  that 
constantly  invites  purchasers. 

Manufacturers:  Ask  us  how  you  can  use 
the  Siff-No'Graph  to  increase  distribution 
through  your  dealers.  It  is  explained  in 
our  booklet,  "fVinning  Sales  With  The 
Siff-No-Graph"  and  is  free  upon  request. 


THE 


SIG-r-GI^AFH 

NATHAN  HERZOG 
433-435  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 
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What  $70  Means  to  You! 

The  poge  rate  for  an  aJvertisement  in  Successful  Banking 
i»  $70.00  an  issue  on  a  tz-page  basis.  The  circulation  of 
tKe  magazine  is  22,006 — coveting  all  banks  in  tKe  United 
States  -eJitK  deposits  of  $100,000  or  over.  The  maga^ne 
in  each  case  goes  to  the  active  mane^tig  head  of  the 
bank,  usual^  the  cashieTi  but  in  every  case  tiie  man  who 
does  the  birring. 

Each  $70.00  invested  in  one  full-page  advertisenxent  in 
Successful  Banking  means  that — 

— for  %  of  a  cent  you  place  a  sales  message  Isefore 
the  man  autKorized  to  spend  thousands  of  dollars. 

— for  32c  you  have  a  heart-to-heart  talk  with  loo 
men,  some  of  ^whom  it  can  teasonebl)?  be  supposed 
'you  will  influence  to  buy  many  times  that  amount 

of  your  product. 

— for  $3.18  (less  than  the  projit  on  one  small  sale) 
you  place  your  advertisem^t  in  red  and  black  before 
1000  of  the  most  influential  men  and  bu>'ers  in 
America — men  -whose  names  could  not  be  gotten 
together  and  kept  up  to  date  and  cdrcularized  for 
.  many,  many  times  the  cost  for  thus  covering'  the 
entire  22,006. 

— for  this  $70.00,  if  the  banking  field  is  a  lo^cal  one 
for  ^ou  to  sell,  you  make  the  best  magazine  adver- 
tising investment  in  the  United  States. 

Send  for  PORTFOLIO  of  facts  concernine  the 
present  market  pouibilities  of  the  banking:  field. 


Successful  Banl^ng 

BENTON  HARBOR*  MICHIGAN 


Google 
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his  good  natured  grin,  and  stood 
up  and  posed  against  the  walls 
of  the  71st  Regiment  Armory  in 
New  York.  Through  the  various 
Government  Consuls,  soldiers  of 
other  nations  have  also  been  per- 
suaded to  pose — the  perstiasion  in 
most  cases  being  a  handful  of 
Owls — and  subsequent  advertise- 
ments will  show  a  British  Tommy, 
a  French  Blue  Devil,  an  Italian 
Bersaglieri,  etc.,  each  picture 
brimming  over  with  that  elusive 
thing  we  call  human  interest. 

When  these  appear,  what 
.strange  communications  may  be 
received '  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  one  can  only  conjecture. 


Line  Reduced,  Whitman  Con- 
tinued  to  Advertise 

An  interesting  side  light  upon  the 
contraction  of  manufacturers'  lines 
while  the  war  restrictions  were  at  their 
height  is  furnished  Printehs'  Ink  by  L. 
W.  Wheelock,  advertising  manager  of 
Stephen  F.  Whitman  &  Son,  Philadel- 
phia confectionery  makers.  "When  the 
ban  was  lifted,"  he  states,  "we  were 
producing  only  five  packages  and  in 
one-pound  si^e  only — quite  a  contrac- 
tion from  a  list  of  126  special  packages. 
However,  we  have  steam  up,  all  ready 
for  a  great  expansion  in  the  business 
within  the  next  few  years." 

Whitman's  Christmas  advertising  lists 
only  the  five  varietiea  that  were  manu- 
faotured  without  interruption.  The 
p^e — in  color — was  prepared  several 
months  ago. 

The  company's  magazine  advertising 
was  not  curtailed  during  the  war,  and 
as  a  result  it  will  he  ready  to  re-enter 
the  market  from  which  it  had  to  with- 
draw, in  part,  on  account  of  the  sugar 
shortage. 


Mail-Order  Sales  Responsive 
to  Coming  of  Peace 

November  sales  of  Sears  Roebuck  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  were  $34,128,700,  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  four  and  one- 
quarter  millions,  or  21.42  per  cent.  For 
the  eleven  months  of  the  year  the  sales 
amounted  to  $175,158,232,  a  gain  of 
$16,754,381  over  the  corresponding 
period  of  1917,  or  10.51  per  cent 


Wilson  &  Co.  Will  Pack  Fruit 

Wilson  &  Company,  Chicago  packers, 
will  erect  a  large  plant  in  that  city  for 
preserving  and  packing  fruits,  jellies, 
jams,  etc.  A  site  has  already  been  pur- 
chased for  the  new  plant.  The  prop- 
erty comprises  the  building  of  the  Wat- 
roua  Acme  Mfg.  Co.  and  additional 
structures  are  to  be  erected. 


Death  of  Victor  H.  Young 

Victor  H.  Young,  vice-president  of 
the  Fhitip  Kobhe  Company,  of  New 
York,  who  died  December  8,  was  one 
of  the  best  known  space  buyers  con- 
nected with  the  advertising  field.  In 
1915  he  stated  that  up  to  that  time  he 
had  handled  $50,000,000  worth  of  ad- 
vertising. To  this  should  be  added 
several  million  more  placed  in  1916, 
1917  and  1918. 

Mr.  Young  was  bom  in  Sweden  and 
ran  away  from  home  to  become  a  sailor 
at  the  age  of  sixteen.  lading  in 
Canada  at  the  end  of  his  first  voyage 
he  arrived  in  Montreal,  where,  m 
answer  to  a  want  ad  he  secured  a  posi- 
tion as  office  hoy  with  Anson  McKim, 
who  had  just  started  his  advertising 
agency.  In  1890,  desiring  to  get  into 
a  larger  field,  he  wrote  to  George  P. 
Rowell,  publisher  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Directory,  that  he  knew 
more  about  Canadian  newspapers  than 
he  (Mr.  Roweli)  did,  and  that  if  he 
would  give  him  a  position  he  would 
come  to  New  York  and  revise  the 
Canadian  part  of  the  book.  By  return 
mail  he  received  from  Mr.  Eowell  the 
proof  sheets  of  the  Canadian  section 
and  a  letter  asking  him  to  revise  them 
and  promising  to  pay  him  what  the  Job 
was  worth.  That  night  Mr.  Young  re- 
vised the  proofs  from  memory,  making 
1,500  corrections,  and  sent  them  back 
to  Mr.  Eowell. 

His  first  position  in  the  United  States 
was  with  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  of  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  remained  for  three 
years.  He  then  went  to  Chicago  where, 
after  a  brief  stay  with  the  Lord  & 
Thomas  agency,  he  formed  a  connection 
with  the  Charles  H.  Fuller  agency 
which  lasted  for  nine  years.  Other 
agencies  with  which  he  worked  were 
the  Frank  Seaman  and  the  Bates  ad- 
vertising agencies  in  New  York.  Dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  he  had  been 
associated  with  the  Philip  Kobbe  Co., 
New  York. 

Mr.  Young  possessed  a  marvelous 
memory.  He  could  name  the  rates  of 
nearly  every  newspaper  in  the  country, 
could  tell  the  leading  facts  about  its 
history,  and  its  connections.  His  judg- 
ment of  advertising  values  was  regarded 
as  remarkably  correct. 


Will  Represent  New  York 
"Herald"  in  West 

John  Glass,  newspaper  representative 
in  Chicago,  has  been  made  Western 
representative  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
New  York  Evening  Telegram  and  New 
York  Herald  Paris  edition,  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1919. 


Hooker  Will  Leave  "National 
Builder" 

C.  p.  Hooker  has  resigned  as  business 
manager  of  the  National  Builder,  Chi- 
cago, to  take  effect  January  1.  Mr. 
Hooker  is  secretary  of  the  Chicago 
Trade  Press  Associat«}m^^^^,-.i^ 
Hosled  by  VjOUv  IL 
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Trade  Commission's 
Ban  on  Gordon-Van  Tine 
Advertising 

Objects  to  Company's  Attempt  to 
Make  Use  of  Federal  Board's 
Order  Against  Lumber  Dealers 
in  Its  Advertising,  Alleging  It 
to  Be  Misleading 


THAT  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission does  not  intend  to  al- 
low its  name  to  be  taken  in  vain 
for  advertising  purposes  is  the 
substance,  seemingly,  of  a  warning 
just  laid  upon  the  Gordon-Van 
Tine  Company,  of  Davenport, 
Iowa,  a  mail-order  hotjse  engaged 
in  the  sale  of  lumber  and  building 
material.  The  advertising  copy 
for  the  use  of  which  this  firm  has 
been  called  to  account  has  been 
circulated  in  periodicals,  maga- 
zines, trade  journals  and  cata- 
logues. 

Primarily,  the  objection  at 
Washington  to  the  Gordon-Van 
Tine  campaign  is  based  upon  a 
specific  advertisement  headed : 
"Marauding  Tactics  of  Unfair 
Competition  Must  Cease."  This 
undertakes  to  interpret,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  advertiser,  for 
the  benefit  of  customers  and  pros- 
pective customers,  the  significance 
of  an  ordfer  and  decision  issued 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion some  time  since  against  vari- 
ous retail  lumber  dealers  and  an 
association  of  retail  lumber  deal- 
ers in  the  Middle  West.  The 
Trade  Commission,  however,  de- 
nounces tills  particular  example  of 
"testimonial"  advertising  as  "false, 
misleading?  and  a  gross  misrepre- 
sentation." 

This  flare-back  in  Gordon-Van 
Tine  advertising  constitutes  the 
latest  chapter  in  a  long-drawn 
trade  controversy  between  the  so- 
called  "regular"  retail  lumber 
dealers  and  the  catalogue  bouses 
engaged  in  the  sale  of  building 
materia!,  ready-cut  houses,  port- 
able buildings,  etc  Up  to  this 
time  the  advantage  of  Govern- 
mental interference  has  been  all 
with  the  mail-order  houses.  It 
was  duly  rdated  in  Fbintess'  Ink^ 


at  the  time  that  the  retailers  were 
first  disciplined,  for  what  insidious 
forms  of  advertising  waste  the 
local  dealers  were  held  responsible. 

A  favorite  form  of  heckling  was 
for  a  local  merchant  to  induce  as 
large  a  number  as  possible  of  his 
friends  and  relatives  to  write,  with 
no  serious  intent,  for  the  cata- 
logues of  the  mail-order  houses. 
The  catalogues  thus  collected  were 
destroyed,  as  a  means  of  increas- 
ing the  selling  costs  of  the  mail- 
order firms. 

When  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission by  formal  order  required 
a  large  number  of  designated 
lumber  dealers  to  cease  and  de- 
sist from  such  ruses  for  drawing 
the  advertising  fire  of  the  cata- 
logue houses,  the  Gordon- Van 
Tine  Company  sought  to  give  the 
widest  publicity  to  the  mandate 
by  means  of  advertising  such  as 
the  specimen  above  mentioned. 
The  copy  which  the  Commission 
protests  "does  not  '  fairly  and 
truthfully  represent"  its  order  and 
decision  contains  such  lines  as 
"From  now  on,  you  can  buy 
wherever  you  please  without  being 
bothered,  boycotted  or  bluffed." 

Although  the  Trade  Commis- 
sion, in  the  complaint  just  served 
upon  Gordon-Van  Tine  does  not 
go  into  particulars  on  this  point, 
advertising  men  who  study  this 
precedent-making  document  may 
in  many  instances  suspect  that 
the  indignation  of  the  Trade 
body  was  aroused  not  only  by  the 
extravagance  of  the  catalogue 
firm's  claim,  "A  victory  has  been 
won  for  you  and  for  us"  but  like- 
wise by  certain  statements  in  the 
copy  which  might  be  taken  by 
the  casual  reader  for  official  en- 
dorsements. No  doubt  it  was  far 
from  the  intention  of  the  Gordon- 
Van  Tine  copy  writer  to  imply 
that  the  Trade  Commission's  ac- 
tion against  the  local  dealers  was 
a  viildication  of  the  catalogue 
firm's  claim  to  be  able  to  under- 
sell and  supply  the  highes't  grade 
building  material  "at  less-than- 
local-dealer  prices."  but  the  Trade 
Commission  may  have  felt  that  a 
superficial  perusal  of  the  adver- 
tisement would  create  that  im- 
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The  Verdict  of 
Keen  Space  Buyers 

With  the  exception  of  the  Post,  which 
was  first  in  four  classifications,  the 
Boston  daily  newspapers  of  large  cir- 
culation rank  as  follows  in  advertising 
lineage  during  the  month  of  November : 

TOTAL  DAILY  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
Herald  and  Traveler  *419,846 

American    336,836 

Globe    268,080 

RETAIL  STORE  ADVERTISING 
Herald  and  Traveler  ♦217,095 

American   205^535 

Globe    143,178 

GENERAL  ADVERTISING 
Herald  and  Traveler  *127,749 

American    105,997 

Globe    97,415 

FINANCIAL  ADVERTISING 

Herald  and  Traveler   *24,798 

Globe    10,181 

American    1,100 

Herald  and  Traveler  led  Post  6025  lines 

AUTOMOBILE  ADVERTISING 
Herald  and  Traveler   *7,024 

American    576 

Globe    36 

BOOK  ADVERTISING 

Herald  and  Traveler  *  10,923 

Globe    908 

American     160 

Herald  and  Traveler  led  Post  9609  lines 

*H«ralS  display  Itnease  only  1b  flgnred,  but  adTerilslng  xan  In 
liotli  papers. 
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^Re  GReaper  UeRicle 
is^jVIore  Gosi^ 

THE  horse  costs  but  a  frac- 
tion of  the  price  of  a  motor- 
cruck— yetthe  acid-test  of  war- 
time needs  has  shown  the 
horse  to  be  the  most  expen- 
sive kind  of  transportation. 

The  truck's  first  cost  be- 
comes a  low  net  cost  because 
of  the  dependable,  efficient 

delivery. 

Same  way  with  your  advep- 
tising  message  1  It  gets  stranded 
in  waste-basket  ditches  unless 
its  vehicle  is  strong  enough  to 
get  it  to  the  reader. 

Booklets,  folders,  circulars,  cata- 
logs, and  office  stationery  printed  on 
"STRATHMORE  QUALITY" 

papers  take  on  an  individuality  that 
car  ries  them  to  th  e  reade  r's  attention. 
Strathmore  papers  have  a  character 
that  strengthens  and  supports  your 
message.  Through  their  appearance 
they  help  you  say  your  say. 

Fewer  printed  pieces  sent  via 
Strathmore  way  db  more  work  than 

many  sent  the  waste-basket  way. 
And  the  saving  in  material  and 
effort  helps  all  along  the  line  in 
these  days  of  conservation. 

Vour  ptinteT  or  advertising  agent  will  he 
glad  to  show  you,  samples  of 
"S^THMORE  QUALITY"  papers. 
Wriceus/or  ourbookiet,  "Selective Mailings." 

STRATHMORE   PAPER  CO. 
MlTTlNEAGUE,  MASS. 


'1MB---. 
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Stmtkmore- 

Qu^ity  Papers 


The  Advertising  Interest  In  the 
Labor  Question 

Urged  at  Labor  Confereoce  That  Living  .Comforts  Form  Proper  Stand- 
ards of  Wages 


AN  advertising  man  sitting  in  at 
the  sessions  of  the  two-day 
Labor  Reconstruction  Conference 
of  the  Academy  of  Political 
Science  in  New  York  on  Friday 
and  Saturday  of  last  week  would 
be  likely  to  think  of  a  lot  of  things 
not  directly  mentioned  by  the 
speakers. 

If  he  had  been  inclined  to  re- 
gard the  labor  question  as  a  mat- 
ter that  did  not  concern  his  de- 
partment of  business,  the  remarks 
of  some  of  the  authorities  ttwt 
appeared  on  the  programme  would 
be  apt  to  awaken  him  from  his 
smug  position.  Suddenly  he  would 
realize  that  the  factory  superin- 
tendent isn't  the  only  one  who 
should  be  interested  in  labor.  The 
subject,  in  all  its  amazing  ram- 
ifications, is  also  of  very  vital  im- 
port to  the  sales  department. 
Why?  Simply  because  the  main 
object  of  the  labor  movement  is 
to  maintain  and  to  improve  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  great 
mass  of  human  beings.  Now  that 
is  exactly  what  advertising  is  try- 
ing to  do,  and  in  a  large  measure 
has  succeeded  in  doing.  Adver- 
tising is  really  a  radical  force  that 
is  aiming  to  make  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  products  of  in- 
dustry. And  strange  to  say  that 
is  exactly  what  labor  wants. 

An  advertiser  can  succeed  only 
as  large  numbers  of  persons  can 
afford  to  buy  his  product.  An 
advertiser's  opportunity  increases 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  his 
available  prospects.  The  more 
prosperous  and  contented  every- 
body is,  the  greater  his  chance  to 
sell  his  wares.  So  when  we  inter- 
pret labor  in  terms  of  living  stand- 
ards, it  is  easy  to  see  that  we  have 
a  subject  of  direct  advertising  in- 
terest. 

The  conference  has  a  rather 
high-brow  name.  But  don't  let 
it  be  supposed  that  the  some 
thirty  speakers  who  addressed  the 
sessions  are  long-haired  theorists, 


who  had  nothing  to  offer  but 
opinions.  Practically  every  name 
on  the  programme  was  a  man  or 
woman  who  has  held  some  impor- 
tant war  job  and  who  was  instru- 
mental in  successfully  guarding 
labor  through  the  conflict.  Such 
men,  for  instance  as  Charles  M. 
Schwab,  William  H.  Taft,  Samuel 
Gompers,  Frank  Vanderlip,  Felix 
Frankfurter  and  women  such  as 
Pauline  Goldmark,  Manager 
Women's  Service  Section,  U.  S. 
Railroad  Administration,  Mary 
Van  Kleedc,  Director,  Woman  in 
Indiistry  Service,  U.  S.  Labor  de- 
partment, and  several  others. 

DEMANDS  A  RETURN  TO  BUSINESS  IN- 
DIVIDUALISM 

The  keynote  of  the  meetings 
seemed  to  be  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  rapidly  dismantle  much 
of  the  elaborate  machinery  that 
has  been  built  up  during  the  war 
for  the ,  control  of  labor.  Doubt 
'was  e3q)ressed  as  to  whether  the 
public  would  permanently  tolerate 
arbitrary  action  from  quasi-gov- 
ernmental bodies,  which  was  put 
up  with  during  the  war  because 
of  the  national  emergency.  This 
note  was  sounded  rather  loudly 
at  the  dinner,  which  brought  the 
Conference  to  a  close  Saturday 
evening.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  who 
presided  at  this  session,  said  that 
we  must  stop  leaning  on  the  Gov- 
ernment for  everything  and  re- 
tiu-n  to  individualism.  He  said  the 
sooner  we  do  this,  the  more  firm- 
ly we  will  get  our  feet  on  the 
ground  and  be  prepared  to  build 
strongly, 

Mr.  Vanderlip  stated  that  the 
Government  could  not  be  expected 
to  keep  factories  going  in  order 
to  keep  labor  employed  at  high 
wages.  Private  business  will  have 
to  absorb  all  released  workers, 
and  while  this  process  may.  hurt  a 
little  he  believes  no  serious  dif- 
ficulty will  be  encountered.  He 
claims  that  there  h^tK>.-£^Son  to 
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anticipate  any  big  drop  either  in 
wages  or  in  prices  for  a  period  of 
years. 

Industrial  enterprises  in  the  fu- 
ture will  get  their  capital  more 
from  the  people  than  from  banks, 
thinks  Mr.  Vanderlip.  Liberty 
bond  sales  show  the  vast  possibili- 
ties of  selling  sound  securities  to 
the  public. 

Charles  M.  Schwab  also  is  very 
optimistic  about  the  future.  He 
declared  that  he  was  going  to 
borrow  all  the  money  he  could  lay 
his  hands  on  and  invest  it  in  the 
steel  business.  Mr.  Schwab's  ad- 
dress consisted  largely  of  a  plea 
■for  the  private  ownership  and  oper- 
ation of  a  mercantile  marine  in 
this  country.  He  said  that  was  the 
only  way  a  mercantile  marine  can 
be  successfully  managed.  Such 
an  operation  of  a  vast  fleet  would 
solve  our  labor  problems  and  open 
up  untold  opportunities  for  the 
United  States. 

In  another  session  Felix 
Frankfurter,  Assistant  Labor  Ad- 
ministrator, brought  out  this  same 
thought  that  industry  must  now 
organize  itself.  It  must  bring 
about  the  same  co-operation  be- 
tween labor  and  capital  that  the 
Government  so  successfully  ac- 
complished under  the  pressure  of 
war.  He  stated  that  the  war  has 
made  capital  and  labor  respect 
the  rights  of  each  and  that  this 
spirit  will  continue  under  proper 
management  Mr.  Frankfurter 
affirmed,  however,  that  if  there  is 
labor  exploitation,  there  can  be  no 
adequate  answer  to  Bolshevism. 

As  a  whole  the  attitude  of 
the  conference  was  sympathetic 
toward  the  ideals  of  labor.  The 
experience  of  the  War  Labor 
Board,  the  Policies  Board  and 
other  Governmental  bodies  does 
not  indicate  that  a  solution  to  the 
vexed  labor  question  has  been 
found.  Much,  however,  has  been 
learned.  Many  benefits  have  been 
derived  from  the  war-time  regu- 
lation of  labor.  Many  old  evils 
have  been  partially  eliminated. 
The  need  for  some  permanent 
stabilizing  machinery  that  will 
always  keep  labor  and  capital  con- 
tentedly functioning  together,  has 
been  suggested  by  the  war.  The 


purpose  of  the  conference  was 
largely  to  co-ordinate  'all  this 
experience,  assemble  the  informa- 
tion and  pass  it  on  for  the  guid- 
ance of  private  employers  in  the 
future. 

The  Government  has  been  ac- 
cused of  truckling  to  labor.  But 
according  to  G.  H.  Sines,  of  the 
Railway  Wage  Adjustment  Board, 
wages  as  a  whole  have  not  ad- 
vanced in  proportion  to  the  cost 
of  living.  In  some  cases  they  have, 
especially  in  the  metal  trades  and 
in  fact  in  most  fields  where  war 
contracts  were  based  on  the  cost 
plus  plan.  Mr.  Sines  showed  that 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
the  money  wage  and  the  real  wage. 
The  money  wage  was  advanced 
generously  but  the  purchasing 
power  of  that  wage  was  not  equal 
to  the  old  wage  when  the  cost  of 
living  was  lower.  He  said  that  in 
December,  1917,  after  some  ad- 
vances had  been  given  to  railroad 
employees,  51  per  cent  of  all  the 
people  working  for  railroads  were 
getting  $75  a.  month  or  less  and 
that  80  per  cent  were  receiving  not 
more  than  $100  a  month.  Mr.  Sines 
stated  that  after  all  pending  in- 
creases have  been  granted  the 
average  advance  to  railroad 
workers  would  be  50  per  cent  and 
in  the  meantime  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  since  1914  had 
been  65  per  cent.  In  other 
words  the  purchasing  power  of 
their  money  had  declined.  This  is 
significant  when  we  consider  that 
there  are  over  two  million  rail- 
road employees  in  the  United 
States. 

W.  S.  Carter,  Director,  Division 
of  Labor,  U.  S.  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration, stated  that  this  depart- 
ment is  trying  to  work  out  some 
fair  wage  that  will  continue  after 
the  cost  of  living  declines.  Mr. 
Carter  spoke  of  the  great  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  mental 
attitude  of  railroad  employees. 
For  years  they  had  been  educated 
to  believe  that  the  strike  or  the 
threat  of  a  strike  was  the  only 
way  they  could  have  their  demands 
granted.  The  war  has  shown, 
however,  that  boards  of  adjust- 
ment composed  of  an  equal  rep- 
resentation, selected  by  the  unions 
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Manufacturers  of 

m  e  r  1  c  a 
Products 

A  d  V  e  r  1 1  s  e  ! 

Your  name,  your  trade-mark  is  tbe  largest 
item  m  your  list  of  assets.  Put  your  name 
up,  perpetuate  your  trade-mark. 

Out-Door  Painted 
and.  Electric  Signs 

represent  tlie  one  permanent  form  of  ever- 
lasting advertising.    Begin  witk 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

Tke  nation  s  playground 
Densest — Most  national  Center 

PENNSYLVANIA  R.R. 

New  York  to  Pkiladelplua 
(greatest  traveled  R.  R.  in  tlie  World 


J 
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Branck  Offices 
New  York— Atlantic  City 
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WltEI^E  TttEy  WOItl\.TO  MU51C 

Rice,  H\e  sfaple  food  of  the  Plyjlippines  is  planfed  to 
^       iwsn^  oH  thg  guitar. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  unique  customs  of  the  country 

To  tal^g  advantage  of  tl\f  commercial  possibililies 
of  t]\g  Islands,  you  must  Know  and  understand  tt^ 
customs  and  tl\e  people. 

7t\e  Pacific  Commercial  Con\pany,  tl\g 
largest  enterprise  ir\  J}\e  Pl\[lippjngs  offers 
/  to  exporters  and  manufacturers  unexcelled 
facilities  for  distribution. 


Its  selli^^  division  covers  the  Islands. 
Its  publicity  organization  reaches  nearly 
every  hgme,  usinc  thg  ei^M  principal  dialects 
of  thg  country  and  Cl\[ne5e,  5pani5l\^and  English 

Us  various  departments  carry  ai\d  distribute  food 
products,  textiles,  machinery,  hardware,  automolJiles 
trucKs,  tires,  }\ousehold  ^oods,  paints,  sporting  eood^ 
sl\pes,  furnishings  and  sundries,  toilet  artides 
plumlring  supplies,  agricultural  implements  and  tools 

If  yours  is  a  problem  of  Philippine 
distribution  call  upon  or  write  to  the 
nearest  office  or  address  us  at 
Manila.  A 
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and  by  the  regional  directors, 
work  out  admirably.  Instead  of 
being  advocates  for  their  respect- 
ive interests  of  what  ought  to  be 
done,  these  ■  boards  have  been 
judges,  declarii^  what  is  to  be 
done.  The  recognition  of  the 
eight-hour  day,  affirmed  Mr.  Car- 
ter, had  done  much  to  nullify  dis- 
content and  to  create  a  fine  feeling 
among  the  people  working  on  the 
railways.  In  legislation  deter- 
mining the  future  of  the  railroads 
this  executive  said  that  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  learned 
out  of  the  trying  war  experience 
must  be  recognized. 

Wm.  F.  Ogburn,  Director,  Cost 
of  Living  Department,  National 
War  Labor  Board,  said  that  under 
no  circumstances  should  the  stand- 
ards of  living  be  permitted  to  go 
down.  He  believes  this  is  the  fact 
that  should  determine  all  war 
policies.  "Throughout  all  our  his- 
tory," he  declared,  "our  living 
standards  have  improved.  We 
must  see  that  this  is  continued." 
Here  is  a  sentiment  with  which 
we  are  sure  all  advertisers  will 
find  themselves  in  hearty  accord, 
and  it  is  a  sentiment  that  pervaded 
nearly  all  the  deliberations  of  the 
conference.  Mr.  Ogburn  said 
there  should  be  minimum  stand- 
ards of  living  below  which  our 
people  should  not  be  allowed  to 
go.  "The  War  Labor  Board  had 
drawn  up  a  minimum  subsistence 
wage  level  and  a  minimum  comfort 
level,"  he  said.  This  was  used  as 
a  guidance  in  allowing  wage  in- 
creases, although  not  followed  ab- 
solutely. Director  Ogbum's  speech 
went  into  living  standards  most 
elaborately.  "The  forces  of  true 
democracy  will  resent  any  tend- 
ency to  lower  the  standard  of 
living,"  he  stated,  "for  democracy 
means  the  right  to  choose  one's 
standard  of  living." 

G.  S.  Arnold,  of  the  staff  of  the 
War  Labor  Policies  Board,  said 
that  a  wise  policy  of  encouraging 
industry,  doing  public  work  and  of 
giving  temporary  employment  will 
steer'  us  safely  through  the  crucial 
months  ahead.  He  said  that  if 
too  keen  a  competition  for  jobs 
is  permitted,  labor  will  lose  all 
that  it  has  recently  gained. 


Helen  Fraser,  of  London,  said 
there  is  plenty  of  work  in  Great 
Britain  for  every  man  and  woman 
who  wishes  to  work,  if  the  Gov- 
ernment and  business  men  will 
deal  with  the  situation  progres- 
sively. She  said  that  standards  of 
living  have  improved  vastly  in 
Great  Britain  during  the  war,  and 
lhat  the  democratic  feeling  that 
has  grown  up  will  assure  tiie 
maintenance  of  these  standards. 
Miss  Fraser  declared  that  we 
must  stop  thinking  in  terms  of 
wages  and  begin  thinking  of  the 
living  conditions  that  we  can  give 
our  workers. 

Sophia  Carey,  also  of  London, 
talked  of  food  conditions  in  Eu- 
rope and  of  the  opportunities  the 
situation  offered  America.  Food 
is  the  foundation  of  our  social 
order.  Industrial  rest  or  unrest 
depends  largely,  she  imparted,  on 
the  cost  of__^food  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  obtained.  When 
the  world's  pantries  are  groaning 
with  a  load  of  good  things  to  eat, 
there  is  little  chance  for  Bolshe- 
vism. Miss  Carey  asserted  that 
foreign  food  markets  could  now 
be  attained  with  little  effort,  or  as 
we  say  in  advertising  at  small 
selling  cost.  The  introduction  of 
our  food  would  pave  the  way  for 
other  American  products, 

A  back-to-the-Iand  movement, 
as  a  means  of  solving  labor 
troubles  was  discussed  by  Ex- 
Congressman  Kent,  of  California, 
and  now  a  member  of  the  Tariff 
Commission.  He  said  there  are 
millions  of  half-satisfied  foreigners 
in  our  cities,  who  were  trained  as 
farmers  in  Europe.  These  men 
would  like  to  get  on  the  soil,  but 
lack  the  means.  The  Government 
should  give  them  every  assistance. 
Their  success  on  the  farms  would 
be  much  greater  than  it  is  in  the 
cities  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
that  their  achievements  would 
swell  the  bulk  of  otu*  national 
prosperity. 

Tiiomas  B.  Love,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  in  speak- 
ing on  the  "Government's  Respon- 
sibility for  Disabled  Industrial 
Workers,"  came  out  for  a  plan 
to  have  the  nation  insure  those 
who  are  disabled  from  any.cause. 
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It  was  shown  by  Dr.  George  E. 
Haynes,  director  of  negro  eco- 
nomics of  the  Labor  department, 
that  the  colored  man's  standard  of 
living  has  improved  during  the 
war,  and  that  in  justice  to  him  he 
should  be  given  siich  treatment 
as  will  enable  him  to  maintain  the 
new  ideals  that  have  been  opened 
up  to  him. 

Probably  the  most  radical  views 
expressed  at  the  conference, 
strange  to  say,  were  uttered  by  a 
manufacturer  — R.  J.  Caldwell, 
president  of  the  Connecticut  Mills 
Company.  He  came  out  fiat-foot- 
edly  for  compulsory  insurance 
against  unemployment  "Every 
industry,"  he  believes  "should  in 
time  of  plenty  provide  an  insur- 
ance fund  against  a  time  of 
famine.  It  would  be  the  greatest 
single  solution  to  the  question  of 
poverty  that  could  be  devised." 
The  contributions  to  such  a  fund 
would  have  to  be  levied  fairly 
against  all  employers.  Mr.  Cald- 
well declared  tiiat  while  our  Gov- 
ernment is  a  democracy,  our  in- 
dustry is  a  monarchy.  He  plead- 
ed for  a  system  of  distribution  of 
common  stock  among  employees 
as  a  means  of  winning  their  more 
direct  interest  in  the  business. 

The  first  session  of  the  confer- 
ence was  devoted  to  "women  in 
industry,"  at  which  Mary  Elizabeth 
Dreier  presided.  All  of  the  speak- 
ers were  women.  Mary  Anderson, 
Assistant  Director,  Women  in  In- 
dustry Service,  Department  of 
Labor,  threw  a  hot  shot  into  this 
gathering  when  sh^  said  that  if 
any  one  must  be  withdrawn  from 
industry  let  it  be  the  two  million 
children  who  are  employed  there. 
She  asserted  that  women  cannot 
be  withdrawn.  In  her  estimation 
not  over  five  per  cent  of  the 
women  working  to-day  are  doing 
so  as  a  pastime  or  as  a  help  in  the 
war  emergency.  The  others  are 
working  because  they  have  to. 

The  kejmote  of  this  session  was 
that  women  must  get  equal  pay  for 
equal  work.  $peaker  after  speak- 
er reiterated  this  declaration.  In 
the  past  it  has  been  assumed  that 
women  could  afford  to  work  for 
less  because  they  have  no  family 
obligations.  The  fact  is,  however, 


that  a  high  percentage  of  all  wom- 
en workers  have  heavy  family  re- 
sponsibilities. Another  reason  for 
equal  pay  is  because  of  union  ob- 
jection to  women  infiltration.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  women 
began  taking  jobs  at  ten  or  twelve 
cents  an  hour  less  than  the  men 
were  getting.  To  hold  their  jobs 
they  had  to  do  the  work  as  well 
as  the  men  and  often  they  did  it 
better.  Hence  union  objection. 
The  Railroad  Administration  soon 
saw  this  and  established  the  policy 
of  paying  for  the  job,  whether  it 
was  done  by  man  or  woman. 

The  war  has  shown  that  women 
are  fitted  for  many  positions  from 
which  they  have  always  been 
barred.  A  surprising  thing  is 
that  many  girls  have  taken  to 
mechanics  just  as  a  duck  takes  to 
water.  They  have  accomplished 
so  much  without  any  training  that 
they  will  be  able  to  do  much  more 
with  proper  training.  Pauline 
Goldmark  said  that  99  different 
kinds  of  work  have  been  opened 
to  women  on  the  railroads.  Some 
of  these  tasks  they  perform  better 
than  men.  It  has  been  found  that 
there  are  other  tasks  for  which 
they  are  unfitted.  Many  women 
have  developed  tremendously  un- 
der the  incentive  of  high  wages. 
A  girl  who  had  been  trudging 
along  at  eight  dollars  a  week 
would  develop  real  executive 
capacity  when  her  wage  went  up  to 
forty-five  cents  an  hour. 

Another  thing  that  developed, 
asserted  Miss  Goldmark,  is  that 
men  superintendents  do  not  al- 
ways get  the  best  service  out  of 
women  workers  because  men  don't 
appreciate  the  necessity  for  con- 
veniences, such  as  dressing  rooms, 
rest  parlors,  etc.  Women  need  a 
lot  more  attention  in  this  regard 
than  do  men. 

The  consensus  of  the  Confer- 
ence may  be  -  summed'  up  in  the 
words  of  Samuel  Gompers,.  who 
said  "This  is  no  time  to  rock  the 
industrial  boat."  All  were  agreed 
that  the  big  job  of  absorbing  labor 
and  of  establishing  industrial 
equilibrium  is  up  to  private  busi- 
ness, but  in  doing  so  the  clear  cut 
lesson^s  of  the  war  should  be  ob- 
served. 1 
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CATALOGS 


BROADSIDES— FLYERS— FOLDERS-CIRCULARS 


Every  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  is 
mentally  or  actually  figuring  on  expansion. 

Expannon  calls  for  publicity — periodicals— 
newsp^MFS— Broadsides— folders— catalogs. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  paper— paper  of 
every  variety— for  every  use.  We  are  "squar- 
ing away"  to  meet  the  demand  that  is  ccMning 
for  the  making  of  the  hundreds  of  tons  of 
paper  to  be  printed  and  distributed  in  this 
and  foreign  countries  during  1919. 

Machine  Finish  and  Super-calendered  Book, 
English  Finish  and  Coated  papers— light 
weights  a  specialty. 

Let  us  know  what  you  are  contemplating. 
Possibly  a  timely  suggestibn  may  be  made. 


Seaman  Paper  Company 


paiLADELFHIA     BUFFALO     UILWA1TKEE  HINHEAPOLIS 


Chicago 

208  So.  LaSalle  St. 


New  York 

200  Fifth  Ave. 


ST,  PAUL     ST.  XOUZS  OZKCIHNATI 


All  together — Let's  continue  production 
and  insure  Prosperity. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OP  LABOB 
W.  B.  Wilson,  Besretaty 


Hosted  by  VjOUy  It 


Actual  Economy 
on  Letterheads 

War  has  succeeded  in  teach- 
ing: everybody  one  rhing  long 
preached— the  actual  economy  of 

Quality. 

On  10,UOO  letterheads,  you  can 
appear  to  save  $20  by  substitut- 
ing a  cheaper  paper  for  Otd 
Hampshire  Bond.  But  you  could 
appear  to  savestiU  more  by  resort- 
ing to  a  still  cheaper  paper.  And 
$20  on  10,000  lettei  heads  appcArs 
to  save  how  much  per  letter?  A 
small  fraction  of  a  cent.  You 
have  to^gure  it  in  mills. 

Ju&t  ;i  Fitinutf!  HiMnlyoao  of  ytntt 
letierhtads  fails  to  impress  soiitc 
business  man  as  Old  Harrpahire 
Bond  always  dues,  how  muck  will 

y<"!  actually  lost-? 


n  the  high-standfttd  paper  for  letter- 
head*. Its  fitdin^j  appearance  and 
water^maHt  cstabtidt  your  judirmt'nt 
and  in  a  way  your  ccnnrtK  i . 
position.  Eslablhb  the.\ein!^Kiiit]y ^ 
Aurely  and  with  actual  economy  by 
iptciiyiag  the  letter  paper  of  ncog- 
Used  rank  every  whm. 

Seod  for  This 
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The  How  and 
Why   of    Rogers  Peet 
Advertising 

(Continued  from  page  6) 
Peet  style  of  copy,  and  several 
persons  have  bobbed  up  modestly 
as  claimants  of  that  honor.  Here 
is  the  right  of  It,  as  Mr.  Chambers 
told  it: 

"I  took  over  the  advertising  al- 
most exactly  forty  years  ago,  after 
our  first  store  had  been  in  opera- 
tion for  several  years.  Our  ad- 
vertising had  been  'anybody's  job' 
up  until  then,  and  I  was  not  espe- 
cially satisfied  with  it,  though  our, 
business  was  growing  satisfac- 
torily. However,  I  wanted  to  try 
out  Mr.  Powers'  plan  of  writing 
news  items  about  merchandise,  in 
as  good  English  as  I  happened  to 
have  at  my  command,  and  with  a 
Httle  element  of  humor  which 
would  let  the  reader  recognize  the 
astonishing  fact  that  a  merchant 
may  also  be  a  human  being. 

"It  happened  that  an  English 
cartoonist  dropped  in  to  see  rae. 
He  was  stranded  in  this  country, 
and  possessed  a  knack  of  drawing 
whimsical  little  figures  which 
were  grotesquely  out  of  propor- 
tion— heads  too  large  for  the 
bodies,  as  was  then  and  still  is, 
the  style  among  many  political 
cartoonists.  I  engaged  the  artist 
to  make  pictures  under  my  supei-- 
vision,  and  I  wrote  the  copy.  And 
we've  stuck  to  it  ever  since. 

"Quite  a  number  of  artists  have 
one  time  or  another  worked  on 
our  advertising  illustrations,  but 
always  conforming  to  the  general 
style  ■  already  established.  Will 
Phillip  Hooper,  in  particular,  did 
them  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
copy  has  been  done  largely  by 
myself,  though  of  recent  years  I 
have  of  course  turned  over  the 
bulk  of  it  to  our  advertising  man- 
ager." 

The  Rogers  Peet  copy  looks  so 
everlastingly  simple  that  I  sup- 
pose there  is  hardly  a  city  in  the 
country  where  at  least  one  bright 
advertising  manager  for  a  re- 
tailer has  not  tried  his  hand  at 
imitating  it  locally.   Yet,  as  they 
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quickly  discover,  it  is  not  so  easy 
as  it  looks.  It  would  be  a  bold 
man  who  would  claim  that  he  had 
produced  spurious  "R-P"  copy  as 
good  as  the  original — at  least,  for 
as  long  as  a  week  at  a  time! 

"I  can't  say  that  there  is  any 
secret  about  it,'*  Mr.  Chambers  , 
said  in  answer  to  a  question.  "We 
always  try  to  have  little  to  say, 
and  to  say  it  pleasantly.  And  we 
are  not  afraid  to  get  onto  rather 
unconventional,  intimate  ground, 
if  the  occasion  seems  to  war- 
rant it." 

Here,  for  instance,  is  an  ad- 
vertisement which  appeared  early 
in  1914  and  may  serve  as  an  il- 
lustration of  what  Mr.  Chambers 
refers  to.  Not  many  advertisers 
would  have  thought  of  doing  this, 
and  few,  it  is  safe  to  say,  could 
have  done  it  so  pleasantly! 

"For  years  it  has  been  the  pol- 
icy of  the  house  to  hire  boys  and 
raise  men,  so  that  we  seldom 
have  an  advanced  position  that 
camjot  be  filled  from  the  ranks; 
and  several  of  our  heads  of  de- 
partments started  their  business 
lives  with  us. 

"Boys  applying  for  jobs  pass  a  - 
sort  of  civil  service  examination 
and  their  home  and  school  records 
are  looked  up  with  care.  If  un- 
der sixteen,  the  boy  must  attend 
either  public  night  school  or  the 
store  school  we  maintain  in  the 
early  morning  hours.  His  educa- 
cation  thus  begun  goes  right  on 
in  the  operations  of  a  business 
where  rewards  await  the  efficient. 
These  rewards  are  in  the  form 
of  a  steady  advancement  and  fair 
pay  for  actual  achievement.  Divi- 
dends, unlike  the  sunshine  and 
showers,  do  not  fall  here  upon 
everyone  alike,  but  we  have  just 
distributed  among  our  retail  sell- 
ing force  a  considerable  sum  (if 
not  quite  ten  millions), 

"Typical  cases  who  received 
substantial  checks  are  the  broth- 
ers Thomas  and  William  Tucker. 
Both  started  as  errand  boys,  one 
eighteen  and  the  other  six  years 
ago. 

"Thomas  is  a  leading  clothing 
salesman  at  our  13th  Street  store 
with  a  little  family  and  a  cozy 
bank  account.  William  is  sailing 
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An  Advertising 
Agency  with 
Vision 

ONE  London  Advertising 
Agency,  finding  that  no 
more  space  could  be  secured 
in  "PUNCH"  during  1918 
and  1919  for  its  clients,  all 
of  whom  are  of  the  high- 
est class,  has  just  sent  in, 
in  one  day,  firm  orders 
for  advertising  space  in 
"PUNCH"  in  issues  in 
1920  (the  year  after  next), 
totalling  EIGHTY-SIX 
AND  A  QUARTER 
PAGES,  all  for  old  adver- 
tisers, so  that  continuity  of 
their  profitable  investments 
in  "PUNCH"  space  might 
be  maintained  beyond  per- 
adventure  at  least  until  the 
end  of  1920. 

KOY  v.  SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement  Manager.  "Puncb" 
10  Boaverie  Street 
London. 


to-day  for  a  Mediterranean  cruise, 
as  the  guest  of  a  gentleman 
whose  friendship  was  formed 
Over  the  furnishing  goods  counter 
by  reason  of  good  manners  and 
good  salesmanship. 

"We  wish  him  a  prosperous 
trip  on  a  well  earned  vacation 
and  a  safe  return  to  future  suc- 
cesses." 

Here  is  another  advertisement 
which  would  have  raised  troubled 
doubts  about  "dignity"  in  the 
breasts  of  some  business  men 
who  are  far  less  entitled  to  the 
real  dignity  of  honest  achieve- 
ment than  is  the  house  of  R-P : 

"Why  is  a  Rogers  Peet  cus- 
tomer like  a  certain  Rogers  Peet 
salesman? 

"They  both  come  'back, 

"The  customer  because  he  likes 
the  Rogers  Peet  policy— complete 
satisfaction  or  your  money  back, 

"The  salesman  because  he  likes 
the  Rogers  Peet  policy,  too. 

"Mr.  Edward  C.  Warren,  for 
twenty-iive  years  a  leading  sales- 
man at  our  Warren  street  store, 
left  us  a  year  ago  for  another 
engagement  that  seemed  attrac- 
tive, taking  with  him  our  high 
regard  and  best  wishes. 

"An  attack  of  homesickness 
brings  him  back  to  his  old  place 
where  he  is  welcomed  by  his  for- 
mer associates  and  customers." 

When  Anthony  Fiala,  now  a 
major  in  the  United  States  Army, 
and  then  head  of  the  sporting 
goods  department  for  Rogers 
Peet,  was  selected  to  go  on  Colonel 
Roosevelt's  South  American  ex- 
pedition, the  firm  took  occasion 
to  remark  quietly  in  print: 

"Since  we  began  to  outfit  ex- 
plorers we  have  certainly  covered 
a  considerable  range  of  territory 
— all  the  way  from  Chesteriield 
Inlet,  on  the  edge  of  the  Arctic, 
where  Harry  Radford  received 
the  supplies  we  forwarded  for  the 
Arctic  Club;  as  high  as  Mt.  Mc- 
Kinley,  where  Professor  Parker's 
expedition  took  our  equipment, 
down  to  the  Argentine  with  Col- 
onel Roosevelt. 

"But  we  have  just  as  much  in- 
terest in  outfitting  our  week-end 
friends  fop  golf,  tennis,  hunting 
or  fishing."  i 
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To  Publishers 
seeking  representation 
in  Philadelphia 
and  adjacent  territory 

CORRESPONDENCE  is  in- 
vited from  Publishers  who 
are  not  now  getting  from  this  ter- 
ritory as  large  a  volume  of  busi- 
ness as  their  publications  should 
have. 

I  have  a  small,  highly  efficient 
business-producing    staff,  inten- 
sively covering  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
•  vania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and 

the  cities  of  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington, and  will  consider  the  addi- 
tion of  one  or  two  publications  to 
my  present  list. 

I  am  a  salesman  of  space,  not 
merely  a  representative,  and  shall 
accept  only  such  publications  as  I 
know  I  can  get  results  for. 


JOSEPH  A.  McGUCKIN 

Publishers  Representative 
1328  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia 
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Major  Fiala,  by  the  way,  had 
already  been  on  two  Arctic  ex- 
peditions— one,  of  them  his  own. 
A  subsequent  advertisement,  based 
on  a  letter  from  him,  told  how  the 
Roosevelt  expedition  was  getting 
along— and  brought'  a  prompt  ob- 
jection from  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
publishers,  who  said  they  had  the 
exclusive  right  to  release  informa- 
tion on  the  subject. 

Advertising  so  unusual  in  char- 
acter as  that  of  Rogers  Peet  might 
logically  be  expected  to  call  forth 
criticism  from  outside  sources 
now  and  again;  and  the  inter- 
viewer was  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  this  has  indeed  been  ^e  case. 

"A  great  many  times,  friends 
who  thought  they  knew  more 
about  our  advertising  than  we  did, 
have  kindly  pointed  out  its  faults 
to  us."  Mr.  .Chambers  remarked. 
"We  have  been  told  that  we  didn't 
use  space  enough ;  that  humor  is 
out  of  place  in  advertising;  that 
we  ought  to  illustrate  our  copy 
with  more  detailed  drawings  of 
the  merchandise  mentioned;  and 
everything  else  you  can  think  of! 
When  such  criticisms  have  been 
made  in  good  faith — as  undoubt- 
edly many  of  them  have  .been — 
we  have  told  our  self-appointed 
advisers  courteously  that  our  ad- 
vertising is  aimed  to  do  a  certain 
thing  and  that  it  seems  to  be 
accomplishing  that  purpose;  and 
we  feel  sufficiently  satisfied  with 
our  measure  of  success  not  to  care 
to  experiment  with  it. 

"The  size  of  our  advertisements 
is  the  thing  of  least  importance 
to  us.  Every  now  and  then  we 
run  a  full-page  piece  of  copy,  if 
we  feel  that  the  occasion  warrants 
it;  and  our  daily  single-column 
advertisements  are  written,  not  to 
fill  a  definite  space,  but  to  say 
something  which  we  want  to  say. 
We  use  an  adequate  number  of 
words,  whether  it  be  fifty  or  five 
hundred,  and  then  buy  space 
enough  to  give  that  advertisement 
proper  display — that  is,  to  print 
it  in  a  readable  and  attractive 
type  face. 

"It  is  only  common  sense  to 
realize  that  if  we  advertised 
spasmodically^say,  once  or  twice 
in  six  months-^the  size  of  space 


we  use  would  not  draw  any 
startling  degree  of  public  atten- 
tion. The  'prestige-value,'  or 
'cumulative  effect'  or  whatever  it 
is  that  the  advertising  experts  call 
it  (I'm  not  one)  undoubtedly  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  re- 
sults we  get  from  our  advertising 
— very  satisfactory  results,  as  I 
need  not  say.  We  try  to  write 
our  advertisements  in  such  a  style 
that  men  will  turn  to  them  and 
read  them  day  by  day  for  their 
own  intrinsic  interest,  as  they 
read  the  news  columns.  We  know 
from  almost  daily  verbal  testi- 
mony on  the  part  of  our  cus- 
tomers that  many  of  them  do  so. 
Therefore,  by  hammering  away  at 
it  steadily  with  readable  advertis- 
ing, the  size  of  the  space  has  be- 
come, in  our  eyes  at  any  rate,  the 
least  important  phase  of  the  mat- 
ter. That  is  why  we  can  sell — as 
we  have  done  —  3,000  men's 
suits  from  one  six-inch  adver- 
tisement. In  that  particular  sale, 
1,000  men  responded  on  the  first 
day — and  the  reduction  in  price 
on  that  occasion  was  not  so  ex- 
traordinary, either." 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Chambers  re- 
marks, that  there  is  nothing  ex- 
traordinary about  the  Rogers  Peet 
principles  of  advertising;  yet 
their  very  simplicity,  coupleJwith 
the  day-in-and-day  out  persistence 
with  which  the  public  ear  has 
been  addressed,  are  elements  of 
strength  which  would  be  a  good 
guarantee  of  success  for  almost 
any  business  conducted  in  the 
same  fashion.  The  lessons  for  ad- 
vertising men  to  be  drawn  from 
this  recital  are  too  obvious  to 
need  pointing  out.  Success  along 
the  road  that  Mr.  Chambers  long 
ago  laid  out,  and  still  follows  both 
as  advertiser  and  merchant,  is 
neither  easy  nor  spectacular ;  but 
is  none  the  less  worth  while! 


A.  E.  Tongue  Out  of  Army, 
Back  With  Hyatt 

Arthur  E.  Tongue,  formerly  of  the 
advertising  departmeut  of  the  Indus- 
trial Bearings  Division  of  the  Hyatt 
Roller  Bearing  Company,  New  York, 
has  returned  from  the  army  to  take  up 
the  position  of .  assistant  advertising 
manaEcr. 
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Gigantic  Salesman 

With  Successful  Record — Works 
at  High  Speed,  Eighteen  Hours 
a  Day,  Seven  Days  a  Week,  for 
$6.46  a  Day 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 

ONE  of  the  most  powerful  and  far-reaching 
bulletins  in  America,  commanding  an  un- 
obstructed view  of  Pittsburgh's  business  dis- 
trict. Elevated  350  feet  at  the  south  end  of 
Smithfield  Street  Bridge  on  Mt.  Washington, 
Dominates  every  thorofare  approaching  the 
Penna  lines  West,  the  B.  &  O.,  the  P.  &  L.  E. 
Depots,  and  all  trolley  lines  entering  tunnel  to 
South  Hills.  Its  immense  size — 16  by  213  feet, 
makes  it  distinctly  visible  and  legible  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  see. 

The  fact  that  Pittsburgh's  business  is  confined 
within  a  small  radius  of  12  city  blocks  gives  you 
a  clear  idea  of  how  commanding  this  illumi- 
nated sign  is ;  and  this  little  triangle  is  the 
center  of  activity  for  some  3,000,000  people  liv- 
ing within  a  radius  of  twenty-five  miles.  Here 
is  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  sell  goods  to 
650,000  people  every  day  in  the  year.  You  can 
have  it  for  $200  a  month. 

yVire,  write 

3216  FIFTH  AVENUE 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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COLOR  ELECTROTYPES 

As  long  as  you  undervalue  the  relation 
of  the  art  of  ekctrotyping  to  your  color 
printing,  just  so  long  will  your  finished 
color  work  fail  to  compare  favorably 
with  your  engraver''s  proofs. 

ROYAL  ELECTROTYPE  COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WO  complete  engraving 
Iplants-fially  equipped  for 
intelligent  service  and  the 
finest  production  of  color 
plates,half  tdnes  6r  line-cuts. 

THE  BECK  ENGRAVING  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK 


Should  the  United  States  Have  a 
Permanent  Publicity 
Department? 

A  Question  that  Should  Be  Faced  and  Answered  Right — What  Propa- 
ganda Did  for  the  Crooked  Empires. 

By  J.  T.  M. 


THE  four  years  of  war  have 
brought  an  interesting  evo- 
lution in  the  views  of  statesmen 
regarding  the  political  and  eco- 
fiomic  power  of  publicity.  The 
Germans  entered  the  war  with 
their  propaganda  full-fledged ; 
their  preparedness  in  this  regard 
had  been  complete. 

When  men  of  broad  judgment 
urged  that  the  Allies,  in  their 
great  and  intensive  work  of  or- 
ganizing for  war,  after  war  had 
begun,  make  immediate  provision 
also  for  the  proper  representa- 
tion of  their  cause  and  of  their 
side  in  view  of  the  grest  variety 
o£  questions  constantly  springing 
up,  there  were  other  voices  which 
deprecated  the  idea.  Let  propa- 
ganda be  left  to  the  Germans, 
they  insisted;  it  must  do  them 
more  harm  than  good;  the  Allies 
could  afford  to  be  judged  by  their 
acts.  But  as  time  went  on  the 
Allies  saw  that  publicity  was  es- 
sential. To  neglect  it  was  .to  take 
serious  risks.  The  Germans  were 
working  their  propaganda,  not 
merely  to  influence  neutrals  and 
obtain  their  support,  but  also  to 
split  the  Allies. 

France,  in  forming  a  new  Cab- 
inet, created  the  office  of  Minis- 
ter of  Propaganda,  entrusting  it 
to  M.  Franklin  Bouillon.  Over- 
night, however,  there  was  a  change 
of  sentiment  regarding  the 
name.  Germany,  it  was  felt,  had 
rendered  the  word  "propaganda" 
odious,  and  it  was  one  to  avoid, 
particularly  in  connection  with 
the  function  ascribed  to  the  new 
minister.  So  it  was  announced 
that  the  name  definitely  accepted 
for  the  office  was  "Ministry  of 
Inter-Allied  Relations." 

Mr.  Bouillon  visited  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  the  European 
Allies,,  in  furtherance  of  the  du- 


ties of  this  office.  He  served  as 
what  we  might  term  a  "liaison 
agent"  on  behalf  of ,  France 
with  the  countries  associated 
with  her  in  the  war.  Later  on 
England  made  no  difficulty  about 
naming  a  "Minister  of  Propa- 
ganda,'* an  office  entrusted  to 
Lord  Northcliflfe  and  which  he 
resigned  a  few  days  after  the 
armistice  was  concluded. 

In  the  meantime  France  and  Eng- 
land had  gradually  been  coming 
around  to  the  vital  importance  of 
publicity  for  their  cause.  Lord 
Northcliffe,  considered  a  genius 
of  publicity,  was  sent  to  the 
United  States  as  England's  chief  - 
commissioner  for  war  work.  A 
distinguished  French  newspaper 
man,  Andre  Tardieu,  came  as 
French  High  Commissioned,  and 
the  editor  of  Le  Matin,  StlpbEine 
Lauzanne,  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Commission.  Italy  ap- 
pointed Signer  Felice  Ferrero,  a 
representative  in  New  York  of 
leading  publications  in  Italy  and 
a  brother  of  the  famous  historian, 
as  head  of  a  bureau  of  Italian 
propaganda  in  the  United  States. 
Similar  appointments  were  made 
in  the  countries  of  the  European 
Allies  and  neutrals.  In  neutral 
lands,  indeed,  there  was  keen 
competitive  rivalry,  for  the  Teu- 
tons were  also  busy  and  their 
appreciation  of  propaganda  and 
of  publicity  was  not  of  recent 
date.  Then  there  came  a  time, 
marking  an  epoch  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  whole  matter,  when 
it  was  realized  that  the  economic 
interests  of  a  country  at  war  had 
no  less  urg^t  need  of  publicity 
than  its  political  and  military  in- 
terest. 

Business  men  demanded  for 
themselves  an  important,  if  not 
the  predominant  ^ft; Jj}.^\^%{^mg 
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or  directing  the  nation's  publicity. 
Finally,  as  the  end  of  hostilities 
approached,  and  the  broad  lines 
of  after-war  policy  were  being 
laid  in  the  chief  European  coun- 
tries, there  was  manifested  a  gen- 
eral recognition  of  the  estab- 
lished importance  of  national  pub- 
licity as  a  necessity  also  in  times 
of  peace.  Many  forecast  that, 
whether  elevated  to  the  grade  of 
a  permanent  office  or  not,  publi- 
city will  be  a  conspicuous  Gov- 
ernment function  in  the  leading 
countries. 

RIGHT  SORT  OF  NATIONAL  PUBLICITY 
WILL    BE  CONTINUED 

The  United  States,  differing 
radically  from  its  associates  in 
the  war  in  the  matter  of  economic 
status  and  of  economic  needs, 
has  not  had  for  this  and  other 
reasons  the  same  impulsion  to 
conform  promptly  to  the  new 
methods  and  practices  taken  up 
by  the  other  nations  at  war.  This 
country,  however,  has  sooner  or 
later  adopted  most  of  the  impor- 
tant innovations  that  the  war  has 
made  politically  or  economically 
desirable  and  students  of  poli- 
tics are  aware  of  the  enormously 
increased  prestige  of  publicity  as 
the  promoter  and  safeguard  of 
democracy,  so  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  opinion  of 
those  close  to  the  Administration 
who  expect  the  establishment  in 
this  country,  also,  of  an  impor- 
tant form  of  national  publicity. 
On  this  account  it  may  be  inter- 
esting to  examine  the  phases  of 
the  world  boom  of  publicity  and 
to  consider  what  are  likely  to  be 
its  enduring  features  and  what  its 
prospective  effects.  What  also,  it 
will  be  interesting  to  ask,  is  to 
be  the  proportionate  share  of  the 
Governmoit  and  of  the  private 
person  in  the  national  publicity 
scheme  that  may  be  put  into  exe- 
cution ? 

Austria  has  been  the  shining 
example  of  the  country  that  has 
turned  publicity  to  marvelous  po- 
litical advantage.  It  is  almost 
exactly  thirty  years  since  the 
Foreign  Office  in  Vienna  took 
over  the  direction  of  a  Corre- 
spondence Bureau,  which  previ- 


ously, in  the  hands  of  private 
parties,  had  been  a  purveyor  of 
news  of  a  more  or  less  official 
character.  Whoever  was  respons- 
ible for  its  organization  and 
management  under  the  new  au- 
spices deserves  a  tribute  of  ad- 
miration for  publicity  afaili^  of 
a  very  high  order. 

Some  expert  investigator  may 
one  day  figure  out  for  us  the 
influence  on  international  poli- 
tics, on  the  destinies  of  nations, 
which  in  those  three  decades  that 
Correspondence  Bureau  wielded— 
an  influence  more  potent  than  that 
of  all  the  Skoda  guns  Austria 
ever  manufactured.  In  the  mean- 
time, it  may  be  stated  in  general 
terms  that  the  influence  was  enor- 
mous. Let  us  judge  it  by  the 
results. 

Even  almost  to  a  few  days  ago 
we  all  had  a  mental  picture  of 
the  Empire  of  Austria-Hungary 
as  a  great  military  power  with  a 
Government  that  was  tolerant, 
magnanimous,  even  chivalrous, 
ruKng  a  people  gay  and  laughter- 
loving,  effervescent  and  sensuous 
as  the  Viennese  operetta  and  sec- 
ond only  to  the  French  in  their 
successful  cultivation  of  the  arts 
and  fashions.  If  any  foreign  na- 
tion had  a  squabble  with  Austria 
we  were  more  likely  than  not  to 
assume  that  Austria's  side  of  the 
dispute  was  the  side  of  courtesy 
and  sweet  reasonableness. 

And  what  did  we  know  of  the 
Czecho-Slovaks,  of  the  Jugo- 
slavs, of  the  Serbians?  If  we 
were  interested  in  them  at  all, 
we  understood  that  they  were  a 
worthless  lot,  if  not  actually  un- 
civilized, illiterate  boors  of  in- 
ferior mentality  and  of  danger- 
ous instincts.  Vienna's  Foreign 
Office  publicity  managers  took 
care  that  a  degraded  notion  of 
these  peoples  should  be  available 
to  the  world.  And  these  peoples, 
whom  we  now  suddenly  know  for 
their  military  qualities — Serbia's 
marvelous  war  record  will  be  an 
imperishable  monument  to  her, 
while  the  knight-errant  achieve- 
ments of  the  Czecho-SIovaks  in 
Russia  have  been  among  the 
truly  glorious  events  of  the  war 
—and  whom  we  ngw  aporeciate 
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Most  Young  People  Like  Music — 

Naturally  this  situation  is  recognized  by  fre- 
quent articles,  stories  and  features — just  as  our 
Editor  treats  any  subject  particularly  interest- 
ing to  our  young  folks.  In  the  November  30 
issue,  with  an  attractive  i-page  announcement, 
Lyon  &  Healy  advertised  a  plan  by  which  they 
would  supply  their  favorite  instrument  to  our 
200,000  young  people,  at  a  range  of  prices  and 
terms  to  suit  their  purpose— and  their  purse.  This  is  sensible 
advertising  to  a  logical  field  not  limited  to  music  by  any 
means,  but  that  will  be  foiind  just  as  responsive  to  other 
merchandising— wearing  apparel  for  instance.  Personal 
appearance  is  of  great  importance  to  young  men  and  women. 

YOU  will  find  it  equally  effective  and  resultful  to  capitalize  the 
Inline  power  and  buying  influence  of  our  200,000  young  folks 
in  their  own  homes  through 
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David  C  Cook  Publishing  Co.,  Elgin,  111. 

WBSLBY  B.  FASHILOB,  AdTBrtiiin«  Minitcer 

Roy  Barnhil).  Inc..  23  East  26th  Street,  New  York 

Chas.  H.  Shattuck,  People's  Gas  Building.  Chicago 
Sam  Deaais,  Globe- Democrat  Building.  St.  Louis 

Cook* VISklyTrio  :  AMIlliom^oys  and  Girl^ 

The  Boys'  World  ThS  Gikls'  Companion  .  Young  People's  Weekly 


Local  Advertisers  Place  More  Business 

with  the 

Dayton  Sunday  News 

and 

Springfield  Sunday  News 

than  with  any  other  Dayton  aiid  Springfield 

Sunday  papers.  In  classified  business, 
News  League  Sunday  editions  lead  all  com- 
petitors. As  a  general  advertiser,  you  are 
offered  the  same  dominant  service  of  which 
'  local  advertisers  are  taking  advanteige. 

NEWS  LEAGUE  OF  OHIO,  DAYTON,  OHIO 

Membars  A.  B.  C. 
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for  their  steadfastness,  through 
the  centuries,  to  their  ideals  of 
freedom    and    of    justice,  had 

writhed  under  the  torture  of  mis- 
representation. The  world  was 
deaf  to  them,  having  heard  one 
side  of  the  case  and  considering 
its  setting  forth  as  conclusive. 

Italy  raged  for  four  years  over 
this  Austrian  Correspondence 
Bureau.  Its  methods  were  mild 
and  insinuating,  rather  than  blunt 
and  aggressive.  It  was  hard  to 
combat  them,  Italy  wanted  to 
complete  the  national  union  of  the 
Italian  people.  She  desired  the 
provinces  of  the  Trentino  and 
Istria  under  her  Hag,  and  she  de- 
sired a  stop  put  to  the  persecu- 
tion by  the  Austrians  of  Italians 
in  those  provinces  who  wished  to 
proclaim  their  Italian  aspirations. 

All  that  Italian  ingenuity  could 
devise  to  effect  this  aim  was  ren- 
dered vain  largely  by  the  Corre- 
spondence Bureau.  The  Bureau, 
in  the  language  of  restraint  and 
moderation,  issued  statements 
which  were  damning  to  Italy's 
claims  and  to  the  character  of 
the  pro-Italians  in  the  "unre- 
deemed" provinces,  and  its  state- 
ments gained  wide  circulation. 
Italian  publicists  made  furious 
denials,  but  somehow  were  un- 
heard. Positive  statements  have 
more  news  value  and  secure  more 
attention  than  the  subsequent  de- 
nials of  them. 

When  the  war  began,  the  Vien- 
na Correspondence  Bureau  girded 
itself  for  a  campaign,  apparently 
resolved  to  outdo  all  its  previous 
performances.  And  again  it  must 
be  admitted  that,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  cause  or  of  the 
honesty  of  purpose  of  those  han- 
dling the  campaign,  the  work  per- 
formed was  astonishingly  clever 
and  successful.  Even  after  this 
country  declared  war  on  Austria, 
the  Bureau  kept  on  with  its  ilood 
of  moderately-phrased  propagan- 
da, insidiously  aiming  to  sap  the 
morale  of  the  fighting  forces  on 
the  other  side,  and  at  times  help- 
ing to  do  .so  in  certain  spots,  as 
at  Caporetto,  in  October,  1917, 
with  consequences  perilous  indeed 
for  the  Allied  cause. 

Italy  set  its  official  Stefani  news 
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DO  YOU 

Mr.  Publisher — 

Mr.  Msmufacturer — or, 

Mr,  President  of  an  agency  require  the 

services  of  an  experioiced  and  successful 

ADVERTISING 
EXECUTIVE 

If  so,  I  would  like  to  talk  with  you. 

Twelve  years  of  actual  experience  in 
sales  and  advertising,  have  given  me 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  your  problems. 

I  understand  advertising  and  its  many 
phases,  and  also  present-day  sales-meth- 
ods. 

I  know  publishing  and  have  made  a 
record  in  the  magazine  field  as  adver- 
tising manager  of  a  well  known  publi- 
cation. 

My  knowledge  and  experience  plus 
my  ability  to  DO  things  should  be  of 
rnl  value  to  your  organization. 

"D.  0."  Box,  care  PRINTERS'  INK. 


THE  AMERICAN 
FOOD  JOURNAL 
CHICAGO 

The  mouthpiece  of  the  food 
control  officers  of  every 
state. 

The  guide  for  hospital  die- 
titians. 

The  authority  of  food  man- 
ufacturers. 

The  counsellor  of  whole- 
sale grocers. 

Worthy  of  advertising  con- 
sideration* 

Now  3  columns — covers  in 
colors. 


agency  on  the  heels  of  the  Corre- 
spondence Bureau  and  every  false 
statement  issued  by  the  Bureau 
was  promptly  taken  up  by  the 
Stefani  agenigr  and  denied,  or 
elucidated  and  corrected.  But 
right  up  to  the  end,  the  .  Bureau 
was  at  its  work,  falsifying,  in- 
sinuating, performing  its  special 
warfare  function  and  "getting 
away"  with  it. 

This  rather  lengthy  account  of 
the  Correspondence  Bureau  may 
perhaps  be  justified  by  the  fact 
that  no  extended  account  has 
hitherto  -  been  published  with  re- 
gard to  it — the  Italians  were  ex- 
ceedingly careful  not  to  advertise 
it — and  by  the  fact  that  the  Bu- 
reau made  its  shining  mark  in 
the  war.  Not  a  Government  in 
the  world  but  now  knows  of  the 
Austrian  Correspondence  Bu- 
reau, and  not  one  of  them  but 
realizes  that  its  power  was  of 
genuine  importance  and  that 
there  is  no  country  which  in  the 
future  is  unlikely  to  avail  itself 
in  some  measure  of  so  potent  a 
weapon,  especially  as  it  is  not  in 
itself  in  any  way  evil,  and  may 
be  organized  for  upright  and  bene- 
ficent purposes. 

GERMANY'S     DEUCACY  RESEMBLED 
THAT  OF  A  BOILER-MAKER 

Germany,  when  the  war  did 
not  end  in  the  expected  hurri- 
cane fashion  in  a  few  months, 
got  busy  with  her  propaganda 
plans.  Among  her  undertakings 
to  this  end,  she  instituted  the 
Overseas  News  Agency.  A  Ma- 
jor of  the  Quartermaster  General's 
staff  was  put  in  charge  and  the 
wireless  plants  of  Germany  dis- 
seminated the  Agency's  news,  the 
powerful  German  radio  station 
at  Sayrille,  Long  Island,  serving 
as  receiving  station  for  this  con-  ■ 
tinent. 

The  "news"  was  invariably  pre- 
ceded by  a  keyword — one  of  the 
ordinal  numbers,  first,  second, 
third  and  fourth — and  although 
the  key  was  never  officially  an- 
nounced, its  significance  soon  be- 
came clear  to  one  who,  like  the 
present  writer,  had  the  opportunity 
of  handling  the  messages  unedi- 
ted and'  direct  fronj.  the  Iwtener- 
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You  Who  Market  Any  Material 
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CLETGLaKD,  Nov.  8,  1918, 
"From  a  sales  standpoint  ue  beliere  BuUdloK  Supply 
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ner ii5  it  reaches  the  building  supply  dealers  to  whom 
we  sell  a  large  ahart  of  our  various  products,  ana  ae 
have  had  veiy  satisfactm d  msuUa  tliereby. 

"The  buililliiE  supply  dealers  in  general  consult  the 
columns  of  tbi'^  magaahie  for  eveiTtliinB  pertainlnB  to 
their  business,  -dc.d  "e  have  no  hesitancy  in  statina 
lhat  we  have  fouml  it  up-to-date  and  containing  In- 
formation of  a  great  deal  of  value  tu  both  niauufac- 
turer  and  dealer." 
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The  largest  mail-order 
houses  are  using 

Color-Log  Enamel 

The  light-weight  paper  for  process  work 

Its  lightness  (25x38—60)  makes  it 
desirable  when  weight  must  be 
kept  down. 

Its  fine  finish  makes  it  the  most 
suitable  paper  for  Catalogs  and  other 
work  involving  fine  screen  hall- 
tones  or  process  color  printing. 

Write  for  samples  or  let  us  make 
up  a  dummy  in  any  size  for  you. 

BBRMINGHAM&  PROSSER  COMPANY 
Chicago  Kalamazoo  New  York 


PUNS  ARE  COMING  FROM  DUSTY  VAULTS 
BIG  BUILDING  IS  SOON  TO  BOOM 


BUILDINGS  AND  BUILDING  MANAGEMENT  is 
the  place  to  tell  yoar  story  if  you  sell  anything  used 
in  the  construction  or  maintenance  of  big  buildings. 
It  is  the  only  magazine  there  is,  helping  bnilding 
owners  and  managers  to  bnild  and  operate  to  make 
a  profit. 

The  layout,  equipment  and  construction  of  a  build- 
ing increase  or  reduA  the  operating  expense. 
That's  why  owners  and' managers  must  insist  upon 
specifying  things  tiiey  know  about — ihal^s  why  the 
biggest  agencies  and  advertisers  find  BUILDING 
MANAGEMENT  pays. 

The  building  owner  spends  the  money  and  usually 
gets  what  he  wants. 

BUILDING  MANAGEMENT  advertisers  create  that 
"want"  for  him.  If  you  are  not  a  BUILDING  MAN- 
AGEMENT advertiser,  you  ought  to  be.  Our  analy- 
sis bureau  gives  free  service. 


PATTERSON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
CITY  HALL  SQUARE  BLDG.^^^^^gAGO 
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m  at  Sayville.  Thus  "first" 
meant  that  the  message  was  Ger- 
man War  Office  official;  "second," 
Navy  official;  "third,"  messages 
vouched  for  as  reliable,  such  as 
interviews  with  prominent  per- 
sonages in  the  Central  Empires 
or  neutral  countries,  and  "fourth," 
miscellaneous. 

The  last  mentioned  was  almost 
invariably  grotesque  rubbish 
which  no  trustworthy  American 
news-gathering  service  would  for 
a  moment  consider  handling,  and 
even  the  third-class  stuff  fre- 
quently condemned  itself  for  the 
discriminating  editor  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  news  but 
mere  propaganda.  The  Germans 
let  it  be  known  that  an  Ameri- 
can newspaper  woman  was  the 
editor  of  the  fourth  class  matter, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  an  American  woman  was 
really  associated  with  the  agency 
in  Berlin  before  this  country  en- 
tered the  war. 

Copies  o£  the  messages  received 
at  Sayville,  while  that  station  was 
still  under  German  control,  were 
delivered  to  the  American  news 
agencies,  to  certain  individual 
newspapers  and  to  a  "bureau"  in 
New  York.  That  "bureau"  elab- 
orated the  news,  worked  up  much 
"fourth"  class  copy  itself,  of  a 
kind  designed  to  make  a  special 
impression  on  the  American  pub- 
lic, and  it  handed  out  to  weak  or 
unsuspecting  organs  an  "Over- 
seas" news  service  that  was  weird 
and  vicious.  A  reaction  was 
bound  to  come  and  when  it  came 
it  was  felt  away  back  in  Germany. 

Hamburg  magnates,  like  Herr 
Huldemann,  and  the  late  Albert 
Ballin,  demanded  that  the  German 
propaganda  be  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  military  authorities 
and  entrusted  to  the  business  men 
who  had  experience  with  foreign 
countries,  who  knew  the  modes 
of  thought  and  the  ideals  of  other 
peoples  and  who  had  proved  by 
expesience  that  they  understood 
how  to  make  the  most  desirable 
kind  of  an  impression.  Hamburg, 
was  not  allowed  to  have  its  way, 
but  Berlin,  as  a  sort  of  compro- 
mise, undertook  the  development 
of  the  "Ala  ( Allgemeine  Anzeige- 


For  Advertising 
Agency  Men 
and  Others 


— ^who  come  in  con- 
tact with  manufactur- 
ers and  shippers  and 
who  are  not  averse  to 

makingr  something  ad- 
ditional in  a  perfectly 
legitimate  way  we  have 
an  attractive  proposi- 
tion. Next  to  no  time 
is  required — just  a 
small  use  of  your 
head  and  experience. 
Write  for  our  plan. 

Mida's  Trademark  Bureau 

Bstabtisked  18S9 
Band-UcNally  Bnlldine 
OHIOAGO 


They  Keep 
Your  Records 
Straight 

GrafEco  Vise  Signals 
attach  securely  to  file- 
cards  and  show  at  a  glance  informa- 
tion needed  ahout  credits,  follow- 
ups,  shipments,  receipts,  time  limits, 
etc.  Their  12  bright,  permanent 
colors  make  classification  Simple  and 
well-nigh  error  proof. 
Over  50  departments  of  the  U,  S. 
Government  and  hundreds  of  na- 
tional organizations  and  houaes  use 
them.  So  do  smaller  bouses. 
Send  for  free  samples. 

George  B.  Graff  Company 

294  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Mfrs.  of  Time-saving  Office  Devices 
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a  man 

— who         had  .dirersified  agen^ 
experience,  som«  on  copy — 

- — who  has  managed  agency  details 
as  head  of  the  production  depart- 
ment—purchasing printing,  engrav- 
ings, art  work,  etc. — 

■^who  knows  layouts  and  typography 
from  the  de  luxe  to  the  dynamic — 

— who  is  a  practical  printer  with  a 
thorough  technical  knowledge  of 
printing  and  its  allied  products — 

— who  has  a  good  education  (though 
not  college) ;  and  is  29  years  old  and 
■married-—- 

— deares  a  connection  oflfering  at 
least  a  $25CI0-a-year  salary  and  the 

opportunity  for  expansion. 

Any  agency,  advertiser  or  publisher, 
almost  anywhere,  address  "B.  K.j" 
Box  241,  care  Printers'  Ink,  if  in 
need  of  such 

a.  rvian 


Advertising 
Art  Salesman 

To  the  salesman  who  measures 
up  to  the  opportunity  we  offer 
there  is  a  chance  to  cor.  ^e  into  a 
live  art  organisation,  on  most 
unusual  terms. 

He  must  have  the  maidngs  of 
a  real  sales  executive  and  be 
qualified  to  mold  the  policies 
of  the  house. 

If  you  know  advertising  art 
and  are  acquainted  with  agen- 
cies and  advertisers,  write  a 
letter  telling  of  your  experience 
in  detail.  An  inmrview  will 
he  anar^ed* 

"J.  B."  Box  243,  Printers'  Ink 


gesellschaft — German  Advertising 
Company)  and  the  "Archiv." 
These  were  .  two  organizations, 
already  described  in  Printers' 
Ink,  whose  ostensible  purpose 
was  the  placing  of  advertising  in 
newspapers  and  periodicals  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  upholding 
of  Germany's  prestige  and  the 
gathering  of  information  bene- 
ficial to  Germany's  industry  and 
commerce. 

THE  SYNDIKAT'S  ORGANIZATION 

These  organizations  had  been 
planned  early  in  1914  and  their 

planning  struck  the  British  Am- 
bassador in  Berlin  as  so  omnious 
that  he  sent  a  note  of  warning  on 
the  subject  to  his  Government. 
Ballin's  was  the  name  conspicu- 
ously connected  with  their  foun- 
dation and  the  press  of  Germany 
was  prohibited  from  making  any 
announcement  regarding  them. 
The  Krupp  Company,  Siemens- 
Schuckert,  the  German  General 
Electricity  Company,  the  Deutsche 
Bank,  the  Hamburg-American  and 
the  North  German  Lloyd  Com- 
panies were  among  the  big  con- 
cerns composing  the  Syndikat  rep- 
resentative of  Germany's  industry 
and  commerce,  which  paid  in 
$125,000.  two-thirds  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  publicity  enterprise. 
The  German  Government  sub- 
scribed the  remaining  third  and 
obtained  one-third  representation 
in  the  management.  The  supreme 
direction  was  vested  in  a  commit- 
tee of  three — a  Krupp  director,  a 
Deutsche  Bank  director  and  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Foreign  Office 
— and  under  them  an  executive 
council  was  to  guide  the  work  of 
influencing  the  press  at  home  and 
abroad  and  of  directing  the  secret 
agents  of  the  Syndikat  scattered 
throughout  the  wortd. 

But  for  various  reasons,  includ- 
ing apparent  jealousy  on  the  pait 
of  certain  export  publications  and 
the  leaking  out  of  its  secrets,  the 
Syndikat  had  not  got  down  to 
work  when  the  war  began.  And 
then  it  was  brought  out  for  actual 
war  service.  The  old  feeling  of 
suspicion  and  jealousy  with  re- 
gard to  the  publicity  plans  of  the 
Syndiksit  continued  to  exist  and 
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There  is  really  no  reason  why  news  of  special 
interest  to  women  should  not  be  accurate,  in- 
teresting and  helpful.  Philadelphia  women 
know  from  its  famous  woman's  page  that 

THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
RECORD 

Is 

'"Always  Reliable^ 


Photo-Chkpmotype 
Engraving  (Sl 


An  organization  of  Expert  Artists  and 
Engravers  producing  the  highest  qual- 
ity of  Halftone,  Line  and  G>Ior  En- 
gravings. Special  Department  for  Brass 
and  Steel  Dies. 

920  RACE  STREET  -  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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To  the  Men  Who  Have  Found 
COLOR-PLATES  a  source  of 
Trouble  and  a  Font  of  Trial : 

For  sixteen  years  we've  served 
an  exacting  clientele  without 
spoiling  a  job  or  breaking  a  prom- 
ise. We've  always  kept  a  large 
force  busy  with  no  salesmen  but 
Quality  and  Service, 

Soon  we'll  double  our  plant  —  then 
we'll  be  able  to  serve  you,  too.  Keep 
us  in  mind. 

The  Trichromatic  Engraving  Co. 

461  Eighth  Avenue  -  -  -  New  York  City 
J.  H.  Tryoa  C.  A.  Groti 


Mr.  Printer 

Do  You  Need  a  New  York  Man? 

IF  you  do — ^better  drop  me  a  line 
about  it  at  once,  as  I  know  person- 
ally of  a  man  who  is  now  seeking  to  link 
up  with  a  progressive  out-of-town 
printer — one  who  wants  to  get  his  share 
of  the  big  New  York  business. 

The  man  in  question  already  has  an 
office  in  a  central  location,  and  is  an- 
experienced  book-man,  besides  being  a 
live-wire  salesman^  I  have  known  him 
for  twenty  years,  and  can  give  him  the 
highest  credentials. 

He  can  give  all  or  part  time. 

AdmiesS:   D.  S.  Beasley,  President 

The  University  SocyETY,  44  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York 

Hosted  by 
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when  it  became  apparent  that  the 
Ala  and  the  Archiv  were  mere 
corruption  agencies,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  spreading  German  mili- 
tarist propaganda  in  the  press  of 
the  Central  Empires  and. of  neu- 
tral and  adversary  countries  and 
of  conducting  world-wide  espion- 
■  age,  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  and 
newspapers  in  Austria  held  them 
up  to  public  reprobation. 

This  was  about  the  time  that 
the  Allies  became  aware  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  "defeatist" 
campaign  that  was  planned  to  be 
waged  in  France  and  Italy,  when 
officials  in  the  United  States  had 
unearthed  the  evidence  that  led 
to  the  execution  of  Bolo  Pasha. 
The  Ala  and  the  Archiv  soon  fell 
into  disrepute  and  the  German 
Military  Party  lost  its  hold  on  the 
direction  of  publicity  in  foreign 
countries.  Special  war  propa- 
ganda publications,  like  the  Con- 
tinental Times,  of  which  a  poor 
English  drug-fiend  was  supposed 
to  be  the  editor,  had  gone  down 
in  ignominy  and  the  plan  of  issu- 
ing special  editions  of  leading 
German  newspapers  for  distribu- 
tion in  foreign  countries,  tried  in 
the  early  period  of  the  war,  was 
taken  up  again,  but  even  the  most 
peaceable  of  neutral  countries  dis- 
dained the  doctored  news  from 
Germany.  The  German  touch  was 
coarse.  Its  foreign  editions  were 
prepared  as  if  for  undiscerning 
readers.  And  all  this  time  there 
was  a  hand  of  remarkable  fineness 
in  Vienna  showing  how  the  trick 
could  be  turned.  But  the  Germans 
were  blind  to  the  Austrian  lead. 

The  big  business  firms  of  Ger- 
many, which  before  the  war  had 
set  such  store  on  the  great  ex- 
port monthly  publications — such 
as  the  Deutsche  Export  Revue, 
for  all  kinds  of  German  trade, 
and  such  as  flie  Chemiker  Export 
Zeitung,  for  special  industries — 
and  on  the  weekly  periodicals  and 
special  editions  of  German  com- 
mercial newspapers  for  foreign 
readers  in  ,  their  own  language, 
now  demanded  that  these  medi- 
ums be  again  made  the  principal 
channels  for  pouring  into  other 
countries  the  flood  of  information 
best  calculated  to  be  of  benefit  to 


To  Manufacturers 
and  Publishers 

I AM  building  up  and  malntalaltig 
good-iviil  and  profltl.  I've  been 
plugging,  eo-operating.  writing,  edit- 
ing, speaking  and  rendering  an  appre- 
ciated adiertlsing  and  technical  service 
For  several  years  and  have  stored  Up 
much  experience  and  Information. 
Broader  field  desired.  Stcne,  factotr 
[tnd  publiabing  «q?eflence.  Jxanaiiileal 
buyer  at  art  wst'i.  prlntioc,  engnvlng, 

MSS. 


MERCHANDISINa  ability,  versa- 
tile copy  writer,  university  grad- 
uate, broad-gauge  business  experience, 
legal  and  technical  training.  Com- 
mendatory letters  shown  from  manu- 
facturera,  retatleiB  and  pubUihers. 
Prestige  In  pmeut  line. 


ORIGINATOB  or  resultful  news- 
paper copy,  boohlets,  house  or- 
gans, selling  letters,  etc.  Know  how 
to  get  things  done  quickly  nnd  well. 
Egtentially  a  ealeiman,  capable  of  di- 
recting others  and  of  describing  a 
product  attractively. 


A OB  SS,  considered  ot  good  pres- 
ence, excellent  hesltb.  Commiml- 
cations  confldoitUl. 

"T.  L.,"  Box  244,  oare  of 
Printers'  Ink 


The  Notion  and 
Novelty  Review 


The  Recognized  Authority 
in  Its  Field 


Reaches  both  large  and  small 
retailers  in  every  State  and 
also  thoroughly  covers  the 
jobbing  trade.  Has  substan- 
tial dividation  in  Canada, 
Australia,  South  Africa  and 
South  America. 


Adowtlttng  Itaiet  and  Detailed 
Information  upon  Application. 


The  Haire  Publishing  Co. 

Also  publishers  of  DRESS  ESSEN- 
TIALS and  THE  CORSET  AND 
UNDERWEAR  REVIEW. 

200  FIFTH  AVE..  NEW  YORK 


Hosled  by 


Google 
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AdvertisinglMXnVger 

A  man  who  can  come  into  our 
organization  and  become  a  live 
factor  in  a  business'  that  has 
trebled  in  three  years,  and  will 
repeat  the  performance  with  the 
help  of  the  man  we  want.  Must 
be  able  jto  prepare  mail  cam- 
paigns and  write  letters  that 
bring  orders.  Excellent  house 
organ  but  can  be  improved. 
Forceful,  dignified  copy  writer, 
with  enthusiasm  and  merchan- 
dising experience,  preferably 
but  not  necessarily,  in  drug  line, 
can  find  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity. 

Give  full  details  of  experi- 
ence, references  and  minimum 
salary  to  start.  G.  F.,  Box 
246,  care  Printers'  Ink. 


Germany.  German  publicity  in 
the  last  phase  of  the  war  was  get- 
ting back  into  the  hands  of  busi- 
ness men,  apparently  without  too 
much  interference  by  the  govern- 
ing authorities. 

The  lesson  which  the  war  has 
taught  the  nations  regarding  the 
need  and  the  uses  of  puMicity  is 
not  going  to  be  unlearned.  Some 
observers  see  an  indication  that 
a  nation's  publicity  is  more  and 
more  being  regarded  as  the 
affair  chiefly  of  the  nation's  busi- 
ness men.  They  point  out  that 
there  are  two  chief  classes  of  pub- 
licity which  a  great  nation's  in- 
terests demand  in  our  day,  po- 
litical publicity  and  economic  pub- 
licity. The  former  kind,  of  » 
course,  is  nothing  new,  but  is  now 
considered  as  calling  for  new 
methods  of  exposition.  Most  of 
the  great  powers  have  long  had 
in  their  Foreign  Al¥airs  Depart- 
ment a  "section  of  publicity,"  a 
thing  of  secrecy,  the  true  char- 
acter of  which  was  usually  veiled 
under  a  cryptic  name.  Noted  po- 
litical writers,  like  Signor  Giu~. 
seppe  Piazza,  insist  that  political 
publicity  is  too  vitally  important 
to  a  country  to  be  kept  hidden  as 
an  obscure  function  of  the  For- 
eign Office,  that  it  should  be  out 
in  the  open,  an  honored  task  con- 
ducted by  men  of  eminent  attain- 
ments and  of  experience  in  inter- 
national affairs.  National  eco- 
nomic publicity,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  legitimately  considered  the  ap-  . 
panage  of  trade  and  industry. 
There  is  a  divergence  of  views, 
and  there  may  be  a  divergence  in 
practice  among  the  various  na- 
tions, as  to  the  uniting  or  the 
keeping  apart  of  the  two  forms  of 
publicity,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  special,  distinct  and 
honorable  establishment  will  be 
instituted  in  every  leading  coun- 
try for  the  propagating  abroad  of 
accurate  information  in  its  politi- 
cal and  diplomatic  interests,  and 
that,  either  directly  connected 
therewith,  or  as  a  separate  es- 
tablishtnent,  there  will  be  insti- 
tuted an  important  organization 
of  publicity  in  the  interest  of  the 
general  economic  life  and  well- 
being  of  the  particular  country. 


The  World's  Greatest 
Inventor  Contributes 

beEinoing  ui  the  Feb.  issue,  montlily 
signed  ertklea.  Oilier  publishers  the 
world  uvsr  have  been  for  years  trying 
to  get  similar  articles  but  these  are 
the  first  this  genius  has  ever  eonsenteil 
la  publish. 

The  effect  on  the  circulafiMi  will  be 
Instantaneous. 

EXPERIMENTER  PUBUSHING  CO. 

233  FULTON  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Western  Representative 
J.B.FINUCAN.Hartford  Bldg., Chicago 
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A  Tribute 
To  Newspaper  Advertising 

A  tribute — that  is  ocactly  what  this  is— a  tribute 
by  a  manufacturer  whose  sales  Have  been  built  up, 
through  newspaper  advertising,  from  a  business  ten  years 
ago  of  $50,000  annually,  to  one  which  today  is  well  on 
the  road  to  reaching  the  Three  Million  Dollar  mark. 

If  such  a  tribute  is  unusual — if  the  means  we  are 

taking,  through  this  page,  to  acknowledge  our  indebt- 
edness is  unusual,  it  is  our  hope  that  the  very  fact  of 
its  unusualness  will  be  accepted  as  so  much  additional 
attest  to  the  genuineness  of  our  appredation  of  what 
newspaper  advertising  has  accomplished  for  us. 


We  have  a  product — Vapo-Rub 
— the  standard  home  remedy  for 
years  in  more  than  a  miHion 
homes  for  all  forms  of  cold  trou- 
bles— which  fortunately  possesses 
qualities  that  made  it  especially 
valuable  as  an  auxiliary  treat- 
ment— and  where  physicians  wera 
lacking,  an  independent  treatment 
— in  the  recent  epidemic  of  Span- 
ish Influenza.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  epidemic,  therefore,  our  ordi- 
narily modest  space  was  ordered 
increased,  and  practically  over- 
night 5,000  papers  were  carrying 
our  message  of  help  into  the 
stricken  Influenza  districts. 

On  October  10  our  Influenza 
copy  started. 

On  October  14  the  deluge  of 
increased  business  hit  us.  Within 
a  week  we  had  shipped  over  two 
million  jars  of  VapoRub.  By  the 
end  of  the  month  the  sales  had 
practically  doubled  that — and  we 
were  snowed  under  an  avalanche 
of  letters  and  telegrams  from  deal- 
ers everywhere  begging  for  more 
stock.  We  had  to  call  every  sales- 
man off  the  road,  nearly  double 
our  Factory  force  and  more  than 
double  the  Office  force.  We  had 
to  cancel  all  special  deals  and 
quantity  shipments  and,  in  order 
to  conserve  stock  for  the  influ- 


enza districts  most  severely  hit, 
limit  sales  to  not  more  than  three 
dozen  packages  to  a  customer. 

And  then  we  had  to  rush  emer- 
gency copy  to  our  entire  list  of 
newspapers  to  announce  our  over- 
sold condition  and  to  request 
the  Jobbers  and  retailers  to  please 
order  in  small  lots  onlyl 

In  less  than  one  short  month 
we  had  sold  more  than  half  our 
last  year's  total  business,  and 
completely  wiped  out  this  year's 
tremendous  reserve  stocks  at  the 
Factory  and  in  twenty-nine  ware- 
houses scattered  over  the  coun- 
try— stocks  which  we  had  figured 
would  keep  our  more  than  60,000 
dealers  fully  supplied  to  Janu- 
ary 1st,  at  least. 

We  have  been  told  that  this 
amazing  record  was  due  largely 
to  the  merits  of  our  product  in 
the  treatment  of  the  "Flu,"  and 
the  helpful,  informative  charac- 
ter of  our  copy.  We  are  willing 
to  admit  as  much  of  this  as  our 
good  friends  would  have  us 
admit.  But  one  more  thing  we 
mast  admit — ^without  the  aid 
of  the  newspaper  press  of  the 
country,  the  particular  merits  of 
VapoRub  in  the  treatment  of 
"Flu"  would  have  remained  prac- 
tically unknown. 


To  the  newspapers,  therefore,  which  have  once  again 
proved  to  us  their  power  in  the  quick  dissemination  of 

information  and  the  consequent  quick  up-building  of 
sales,  we  say  "Thank  you,"  heartily  and  sincerely. 

THE  VICK  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

The  Home  of  Vick's  VapoRub  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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New  York,  December  12,  1918 
Pederal       The  recommen- 

Trade  Board  J^^j™ ,  ^ 

_,  __.      Federal  Trade 

Favors  Price  Commission  to 
Maintenance  Congress  that 
legislation  be  enacted  allowing 
manufacturers  of  trade-mark 
products  to  protect  their  good 
will  is  a  price  maintenance  devel- 
opment of  some  significance. 

This  suggestion  was  foreshad- 
owed in  the  recent  address  of 
Chairman  Colver  before  the  Amer- 
ican Specialty  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation. It  will  be  recalled  by 
readers  of  Printers'  Ink  that  Mr. 
Colver  said  there  is  nothing  in 
tbe  various  resale  price  decisions 
of  the  cpurts  that  discharged  the 
Commission  from  its  duty  of  en- 
forcing existing  laws,  especially 


the  Clayton  act.  Chairman  Colver 
stated,  however,  that  the  Commis- 
sion would  help  business  to  bring 
about  a  legislative  solution  of  tiie 
whole-  vexed  question. 

The  memorandum  to  Congress 
recalls  that  the  subject  of  price 
maintenance  has  been  constantly 
before  the  Federal  Trade  Cora- 
mission  ever  since  the  body  was 
formed.  The  matter  has  been 
studied  deeply  in  all  its  phases. 
As  a  result  of  its  many  investi- 
gations of  the  subject,  the  Com- 
mission has  come  to  these  three 
conclusions : 

(1)  Producers  of  branded  goods 
have  a  right  to  protection  for  their 
intangible  property,  otherwise 
known  as  good  will.  (2)  The  un- 
limited right  both  to  fix  prices  and 
to  maintain  them  could  not  safely 
be  made  a  law.  (3)  Unrestrained 
price  cutting  is  not  to  the  interest 
of  the  public. 

It,  therefore,  recommends  that 
a  law  be  provided  giving  a  manu- 
facturer wishing  to  protect  his 
resale  price,,  the  right  to  "file  with 
an  agency  designated  by  the  Con- 
gress, a  description  of  such  arti- 
cle, the  contract  of  sale  and  the 
price  schedule  which  he  proposes 
to  maintain,  and  that  the  agency 
designated  by  the  Congress  be 
charged  with  the  duty,  eitiier  upon 
its  own  initiative  or  upon  com- 
plaint of  any  dealer  or  consumer 
or  other  party  in  interest,  to  re- 
view the  terms  of  such  contract 
and  to  revise  such  prices  and  that 
any  data  and  information  need- 
ful for  a  determination  be  made 
available  to  such  agency." 

The  Commission  says  that  such 
legislation  is  in  harmony  with  the 
times,  that  the  uncertainties  that 
now  perplex  business  should  be 
removed  and  anything  that  pro- 
motes the  real  efficiency  of  legiti- 
mate commerce  serves  the  con- 
suming public. 

Advertisers  certainly  are  in 
hearty  accord  with  this  counsel 
of  Messrs.  Colver,  Fort  and  Mur- 
dock.  There  may  be  some  dis- 
agreement as  to  the  form  the 
le^slation  should  take,  but  all  are 
convinced  that  the  fear  of  un- 
certainty which  now  legally 
.shackles  bu^esG*?!i^e*«  «" 
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moved.  Manufacturers  should  be 
allowed  to  know  where  they  stand. 
Existing  laws  often  operate  in- 
equitably. The  time  was  when 
business  men  were  afraid  to  get 
together  even  for  a  clam  bake, 
without'  a  lurking  feeling  that  they 
were  violating  either  the  Sherman 
law  or  tiie  Clayton  law.  Laws  that 
foster  such  absurdities  should  be 
changed. 


Qetting  vs.    in  planning 
_       direct   mail  ad- 
Keeping      ^..tigi^g  ^am- 

Customers  p^igns  much 
thought  very  properly  is  given 
the  matter  of  getting  customers. 

Every  manufacturer  and  jobber 
knows  that  the  future  of  his  busi- 
ness depends  upon  a  constant 
building  up  of  the  number  of 
people  who- buy  goods  from  him. 
Retailers  fail,  die  or  transfer 
their  business  elsewhere.  If  there 
is  not  a  steady  coming  in  of  new 
customers  this  will  in  time  have  a 
serious  effect. 

An  effort  also  is  made  to  create 
new  retailers — to  persuade  the 
college  and  high  school  graduate, 
tfie  school  teacher,  the  profes- 
sicmal  man  that  in  retailing  he 
can  make  larger  returns  on  his 
time  and  money. 

These  days  this  scramble  after 
new  customers  and  to  create  new 
ones  has  reached  such  a  point  that 
the  would-be  business  man  with  a 
few  thousand  dollars  ready  capi- 
tal can  have  handed  over  to  him 
in  working  order  a  retailer  prop- 
osition of  almost  any  size. '  Some 
big  house  will  tell  him  of  a  town 
where  such  a  store  could  be  es- 
tablished, iind  him  a  storeroom  in 
the  town,  sell  him  the  merchan- 
dise, put  it  in  the  store  for  him 
and  help  him  advertise  and  sell  it. 

No  matter  what  a  concern  has 
to  sell  it  always  is  angling  for  the 
new  customer.  If  it  sells  soda 
fountains  it  has  particular  facili- 
ties for  thinking  through  the  soda 
foimtain  .proposition  for  new  deal- 
ers— recommending  the  size  and 
kind  best  adapted  to  his  needs, 
showing  him  how  to  operate  it 
and  selling  him  oii  the  profitable 
idea  of  rtmning  it  all  the  year. 

Thus  it  goes  all  alotig  the  line. 


This  quest  is  good  business  and 
good  sense. 

But  is  it  possible  that  amid  the 
enthusiasm  of  getting  customers 
the  manufacturer  may  overlook  or 
minimize  the  necessity  of  keeping 
them? 

There  comes  a  place  in  selling 
to  retailers  and  in  causing  new 
stores  to  be  started  where  inten- 
sive development  rather  than  in- 
creasing of  numbers  is  the  thing 
to  be  desired. 

A  few  years  ago  a  man  went  to 
a  certain  concern  and  said  he 
wanted  to  start  a  variety  store. 
The  outcome  was  that  he  got  lo- 
cated in  a  suburban  neighborhood 
where  three  other  men  in  rapid 
succession  had  gone  broke. 

He  learned  rapidly  and  made 
good.  He  added  new  lines  and 
through  the  clever  advertising  the 
firm  helped  him  to  do  he  won  a 
large  and  profitable  trade.  In 
that  neighborhood  a,  demand  .such 
as  never  before  existed  for  variety 
goods  was  created. 

This  situation  looked  so  good 
to  the  jobber  that  he  soon  planted 
a  couple  of  other  aspiring  variety 
mercluints  in  the  same  district. 

Right  here  the  jobber  made  a 
false  move.  There  really  was  not 
enough  trade  there  for  three 
stores.  The  business  of  the  first 
man  was  hurt  for  a  time,  A  new 
broom  nearly  always  sweeps  clean. 
He  soon  got  it  back  though  as 
both  of  his  competitors  went  to 
the  wall.. 

Notwithstanding  the  favorable 
outcome  for  himself,  however,  he 
lost  a  considerable  part  of  his  pre- 
vious good  feeling  for  the  job,ber 
who  had  induced  him  to  enter 
business.  He  felt  somehow  as  if 
he  had  not  been  given  exactly  a 
square  deal.  Away  back  in  his 
head  there  was  an  idea  that  the 
jobber  had  shown  almost  indecent 
eagerness  to  get  more  business 
from  that  section.  He  turned  the 
larger  portion  of  his  trade  else- 
where. To-day  he  has  three  stores 
and  for  all  of  them  does  not  buy 
from  the  old  jobber  as  much 
goods  as  in  the  former  days  he 
bought  for  the  one. 

Any  manufacturer  would  con-^ 
sider  it  an  unnecessary  reflection 
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on  his  intelligence  if  we  were  to 
tell  him  that  the  profit  from  his 
new  customers  is  largely  poten- 
tial. The  cost  of  selling  a  man 
for  the  first  time  is  so  high  that 
the  real  profit  does  not  come  un- 
til his  repeat  orders  are  received. 
This  is  why  so  many  firms  main- 
tain elaborate  service  systems  for 
building  up  the  retailer. 

There  is  not  a  thing  new  in  the 
contention  that  the  turnover  of 
one's  customers  is  where  he  makes 
his  profit.  Everybody  knows 
this.  It  is  all  the  more  surpris- 
ing therefore  that  the  new  cus- 
tomer should  be  kept  so  much  in 
mind  that  this  great  principle  is 
weakened  at  times. 

You  gained  a  fine  number  of 
/  customers  this  year.  This  is  good. 

How  many  did  you  losef 

Direct  mail  selling  experts  have 
a  great  opportunity  here.  If  they 
are  smart  enough  to  get  custom- 
ers they  also  are  smart  enough  to 
keep  them.  There  ought  to  be  a 
little  more  thought  given  to  this 
perfectly  obvious  truth.  Growth 
may  be  so  rapid  that  a  manufac- 
turer may  not  take  sufficient  time 
to  consolidate  his  gains. 


Charts  Find  The  past  years 

Increased     Jf^^  ..-."^/"^i 
I     ^  J    the   attitude  of 

Favor  in  Ad-  the  man  on  the 
vertlsing  street  in  regard 
to  his  interest  in  maps,  diagrams 
and  similar  forms  of  graphic  il- 
lustration. To  most  of  us, 
geography  used  to  be  a  pretty 
dry  subject;  a  thing  to  "cram" 
foj>-^nd  speedily  forget.  What 
mattered  it  if  Odessa  were  an 
important  grain  port  on  the 
Black  Sea  or  if  the  Strait  of 
Macassar  did  run  its  riotous 
course  between  Borneo  arid 
Celebes?  One  would  never  go 
there ;  and  even  if  this  unlooked 
for  occasion  should  arise,  the 
obliging  guide  that  accompanies 
the  Cook's  Tourist  Expeditions 
would  explain  all  the  little  de- 
tails. 

But  now  it  is  a  pretty  safe  bet 
that  most  people  can  trace  the 
route  of  the  Mame  and  the 
Yser,  and  when  one  speaks  of 


Gallipoli  you  are  not  accused  of 
mispronouncing  a  new  brand  of 
cigarettes.  Similarly,  we  have 
got  into  the  habit  of  visuahzing 
places  better  from  a  gray  or 
pink  colored  map,  and  uncon- 
sciously are  better  equipped  to 
form  concrete  impressions  by 
studying  a  graphic  record  of  pro- 
duction or  a  chart  indicEiting  re- 
lation of  sales  to  advertising. 

At  least,  this  is  one  explana- 
tion of  the  more  frequent  use 
of  diagrams  in  magazine  adver- 
tising and  printed  selling  litera- 
ture generally.  A  glance  through 
a  recent  publication  disclosed  no 
fewer  than  six  advertisements 
in  which  the  illustration— instead 
of  the  customary  wash  drawing 
— was  composed  of  lines  and 
geometric  figures  in  one  form  or 
another.  Price  comparisons  can 
often  be  best  expressed  by  charts 
showing  the  relative  purchasing 
power  of  the  much-maligned  dol- 
lar at  various  phases  of  its 
shrinkage. 

An  advertisement  in  a  Decem- 
ber magazine  illustrates  this 
opinion  admirably.  The  ingen- 
iously-devised chart  showing  the 
curves  of  efficiency  and  economy 
in  buying  bond  papers  with  di- 
visions indicating  the  different 
grades  of  stock,  will,  it  seems  to 
us,  be  found  more  interesting  to 
the  purchasing  executive  than  a 
picture  of  the  product. 

Not  that  we  disparage  in  any 
way  pictorial  illustrations.  They 
have  their  place  and  so  have 
charts.  Charts  have  long  been 
used  in  advertising  articles  of  a 
technical  or  semi-technical  na- 
ture with  telling  effect.  And  it 
appears  reasonable  to  assume 
that,  due  to  the  public's  increased 
familiarity  with  maps  and  dia- 
grams, brought  about  by  a  study 
of  the  battle'  front,  it  is  better 
equipped  than  it  was  a  few  years 
ago  to.  visualize'  from  graphic 
charts  a  story  that  can  be  best 
told  in  this  way. 


Name  in  the  Melting  Pot 

Archie  B.  Poposkey,  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Detmer  Woolen  Company. 
New  York,  has  received  permission  from 
the  court  to  change  his  name  to  Archie 
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The  Future 

of  The  Red  Cross 

In  a  statement  published  last  Thursday,  Henry 
P.  Davison,  Chairman  of  the  War  Council,  put 
an  end  to  any  question  that  may  have  existed 
concerning  the  future  of  The  American  Red  Cross. 
He  said  in  part : 

"The  American  Red  Gross  is  planning  to 
develop  its  permanent  organization  in  this 
country  upon  a  scale  never  before  con- 
templated in  time  of  peace.  Study  is  being 
given  by  die  national  organization,  not  alone 
to  problems  of  intematibnal  relief,  but  to 
plans  in  .this  country  for  enlarged  home 
service,  the  promotion  of  public  health  edu- 
cation, development  of  nursing,  the  care 
and  prevention  of  accidents  and  other  cor- 
related lines  which  may  contribute  to  the 
health  and  happiness  of  men,  women  and 
children." 

To  interpret  this  work  in  America  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  be  the  logical  field  of  ,The  Red  Cross 
Magazine,  and  this  field  will  be  covered  just  as 
thoroughly  as  the  work  in  the  Old  World,  the 
program  for  which  was  announced  two  weeks  ago. 
These  two  fields  of  effort  will  continue  to  make 
The  Red  Cross  Magazine  of  intense  interest  to 
the  best  people  of  America. 


Cole  &  Freer 
Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 
Chicago,  lU. 


A.  Eugene  Bolles 
Advertising  Manager 

120w  West  32nd  Street 
New  York  City 

.  C.  A.  Chbistemseji 
Old  South  Bldg. 
Boston  Mass. 


E.  K.  HoAK 
Van  Nuys  Bldg. 
Los  Angelesi  Cal. 
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SERVICE 

A  special  "Service"  for  all 
large  National  Advertisers  to 
gain  for  them  some  of  the 
large  trade  of 

Catholic  Institutions 

Write  for  further  particulars. 


Over  200,000  Circulation 
Rate  $1.00  per  agate  line 


Extension  Magazine 

The  World's  Greatest  Catholic  National  Monthly 

Mtmber  Audit  Buraxu  of  Cimilationm 

General  Offices: 
223  WEST  JACKSON  BOULEVARD,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Eastern  Representatives: 
I£E  A  WILLIAMSON,  3il  Fourth  Awmnw,  New  York  City 
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DECEMBER 
MAGAZINES 

HOirCHLT  MAGAZINES  TOIt  . 
DEOEUSEB 

(Exclusive  of  publisbers'  own 
advertising') 

Standard  Slie 

•  -  Agate 
Pages  Lines 


Review  of  Reviews                  93  20,944 

World's  Work                         88  19,712 

Atlantic  Monthly....  84  18,819 

Harper's  Magazine                  71  16,016 

Scribner's   '                      68  15,232 

Century                                  56  12,749 

Bookman                                43  9,701 

St.  Nicholas  38  8,630 

Munsey's                              23  5,166 

Wide  World..:  ;..  16  3,777 

Flat  Size 

Agate 

Columns  Lines 

American   190  27,310 

Cosmopolitan   145  19,486 

American  Boy                       91  18,200 

Red  Book  119  17.090 

Metropolitan                            97  16,501 

McClure's  Magazine               76  12,988 

Hearst's                                  72  12,400 

Photoplay                               82  11.840 

Sunset                                   79  11,386 

Motion  Picture  Mag                74  10,597 

Boys'  Magazine                    54  9,450 

Everybody's                             35  5,005 

Current  Opinion                     22  3,106 


TOLUUE  07  ASVEBTISINO  IN 
-WOHBirS  KAGAZINES 

(Exclusive  of  publishers'  own 
'sdvertiEiiig) 

Agate 

Columns  Lines 


Vogue  (2  issues)  ..359  56,914 

Ladies'  Home  Journal  231  46,200 

Woman's  Home  Companion.  137  36,422 

Harper's  Bazar  175  29,406 

Good  Housekeeping  200  28,694 

Pictorial 'Review  137  27,549 

Delineator   126  25,368 

Designer  104  20,938 

Woman's  Magazine  103  20,774 

McCall's  Magazine                 69  13,833 

People's  Home  Journal           58  11,605 

People's  Popular  Monthly. . .  55  10,526 

Modern  Priscilla                     SO  8,400 

Mother's  Magazine                49  6,815 

Needlecraft                             24  4,479 

Today's  Housewife                21  4,228 


VOLUHE  OF  ABVEBTISING  IN 
HONXHLY  MAaAZINES  CABBY- 
ING  GEKEBAL  AND  CLASS 
ADVERTISING 

(Exclusive  of  publishers'  own 
advertising) 

Agate 
Columns  Lines 


System   252  ^6,121 

Vanity  Fair  186  29,440 

Popular  Mechanics' (p^es).  112  2S,201 

Popular  Science  Monthly. .  .130  19,896 

Country  Life  in  Aiaerica. . .  117  19,656 

Association  Men  ...116  16,374 

Theatre                                   89  15,036 

Physical  Culture                     98  14,127 

Electrical  Experimenter           81  11,452 

Field  &  Stream                      48  6,898 

International  Studio                38  5,348 

Outing                                   31  4,519 

House  Beautiful                     27  4,268 

Extension  Magazine  23  3,749 


VOLUME  OF  ADVEBTISING  IN 
CANADIAN  MAGAZINES 

(Exclusive  of  publishers*  own 
advertising) 

Agate 
Columns  Lines 


MacLean's  194  27,2^5 

Canadian  Home  Journal  101  20,215 

Everywoman's  World  100  20,063 

Canadian  Magazine  (pages).  78  17,472 
Canadian  Courier  (2  Novem- 

ber  issues)                           91  16,759 


VOLUME  OF  ADVEBTISING  IN 
NQVEMBEB  WEEKLIES 
(Exclusive  of  publishers'  own 
advertising) 


Agate 

NCTem1>er  1-7  Columns  Lines 

Saturday  Evening  Post... 224  38,218 

Town  &  Country  135'  22,777 

Outlook                                56  8,349 

Scientific  American              30  6,040 

Christian  Herald                 30  5,144 

Life                                      36  5,064 

Nation                                 31  4,376 

Leslie's                                23  3,917 

Youth's   Companion             16  3,316 

Churchman                           13  2,154 

Judge                              11  1,67a 


Literary  Digest  combined  with  other 
issues  op  account  of  printers'  strike. 

Collier's  combined  with  Nov..  9th  issue 
on  account  of  printers'  strilre. 

Independent  combined  with  Nov.  9th 
issue  on  account  of  printers'  strike. 

NOTsm'beT  8-11 

Saturday  ^^^-ml§f<r^^^^ 
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After  Janaary  first,  1919, 
the  rates  for  advertisins  h 
PRINTERS'  INK 
will  be  as  follows : 

Run  of  Paper 
$90  per  pag^^lSO  per  double 
page. 

$45  per  half  page. 
$22.50  per  quarter  page. 
Smaller  space,  50c  per  agate  line. 
Minimum  one  inch. 

Preferred  Positions 
Second  cover — $100. 
Page  5— $110. 
Pages  7-9-11-13— $100  each. 
Standard  center  spread — $200. 
Center  of   special   four -page 
form— $200. 

Extra  Color 
$40  extra  for  each  color,  for 
two  pages  or  less.    For  more 
than  two  p^es,  $20  per  page 
per  color. 

Inserts 

$90  per  page  (four  pages  or 
more)  furnished  complete  by 
the  advertiser.  Two-page  in- 
serts, furnished  by  advertiser, 
$200. 

Classified  Advertising 
50c  per  line  net.  Not  less  than 
5  lines. 

Printers*  Ink  Publislung  Company 
IS5  Madison  Aranw  New  York 


Chicago 

Atlanta 

Boston 

Los  Angeles 


Toronto 
St.  Louis 
London 
~  Paris 


Agati 
Columns  Lines 

Literary  Digest   189.  28,749 

ColUer^s   ....109  18,598 

Town  &  Country  ....  67  11,336 

Leslie's                            56  9,674 

Independent   109  7,327 

Outlook                             35  5,186 

Scientific  American            24  4,887 

Life.                                   30  4,244 

Christian  Herald  22  '3,875 

Nation  21  3,038 

Youth's  Companion  U  2,277 

Judge   14  2,057 

Churchman  11  1,S43 

Kovemlier  15-21 

Saturday  Evening  Post... 259  44,094 

Literary  Digest. . ; . .'  178  27,204 

Town  S;  Cotwtry                98  16,512 

Collier's                              69  11,872 

Leslie's                                52  8,937 

Christian  Herald                  34  5,919 

Independent,                        39  5,658 

Scientific  American......  27  5,443 

Outlook   ■                  34  5,132 

Nation                                 27  3,895 

Yo,uth's  Companion              19  3,855 

Life                                     19  2,709 

Churchman                           10  1,753 

Judge                                  10  I,4S1 

Novembei  22-28 

Saturday  Evening  Post... 204  34,840 

Literary  Digest  180  27,510 

Collier's                              65  11,211 

Scientific  American  40  8,043 

Leslie's                               42  7,203 

Outlook                                29  4,304 

Youth's  Companion             18  3,766 

Christian  Herald                 20  3,430 

Nation  -                              16  2,358 

Churchman                           14  2,332 

Judge                                   16  3,277 

Life                                    14  2,004 

Independent                       11  1,639 

Kovembar  29-30 

Saturday  Evening  Post... 233  39,712 

Literary  Digest;  100  15,218 

Nation                                 79  11,133 

Collier's                              42  7,22^ 

Scientific  American              29  5,827 

Leslie's                                32  5,469 

Independent                         26  3,761- 

Churchman                            9  1,596 

Judge                                 7  1,057 

Xotals  for  Hoveinlier 

•Saturday  Evening  Post   201,793 
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THE  OUTLOOK 


Long  recognized  as  a  pioneer  in  the  Quality  Field, 
particularly  welcomes  the  interest  that  is  being 
aroused  in  behalf  of  the  desirable  character  of  Quality 
Circulation.  It  is  therefore  appropriate  for  us  to 
quote  from  one  of  many  circulars  sent  out  years 
ago  by  the  Advertising  Department  of  The  Outlook  : 

"  Worth- While  publications  stand  for  all  that  is  good  in  life  alid  ^hieve- 
ment.  They  require  no  apolc^  for  their  existence.  Their  editorial  and 
adrertidt^  pages  fill  a  definite  field  and  carry  to  the  worth-while  men  and 
women  of  this  oonntry  the  mess;^  of  the  tjmes — the  message  of  social, 
political,  and  industrial  betterment. " 

"No  afiology  being  required  for  their  contents,  they  are  welcome  in  the 
best'  homes  of  the  Nation ;  no  doubt  is  felt  as  to  the  iaflu«)ce  that  they 
exert.  Molders  of  public  opimon,  creators  of  public  sentimeDt  for  all  Uiat 
is  good,  champions  of  every  movement  for  race-betterment,  social,  indus- 
trial, and  civic  improvement,  they  stand  out  conspicuously  to-day  as'  the 
Worth-While  m^azines  ably  qualified  to  carry  the  advertisii^  mesa^^ 
of  all  meritorious  adrertiwis  to  the  discrinunitdnsr  buyBra  of  good  goocU." 

Although  the  present  advertising  rate  is  based  on  100,000  net 
paid  circulation,  advertisers  have  always  secured  an  appreciable 
circuktion  over  that  amount,  and  they  can  be  assured  of  a  still 
greater  increase  in  circulation  for  the  coming  year. 

Advertisera  who  desire  three  or  four  color  work  will  find  tte 
service  that  we  have  to  offer  in  connection  with  second,  third,  or 

fourth  covers  most  attractive.  Four-color  plates  designed  for 
standard-size  publications  may  be  used,  and  with  the  addition  of 
artistic  one  or  two  color  borders  the  larger  size  of  The  Outlook 
page,  which  is  7^"xl0>^",  may  be  used  most  effectively..  These 
borders  are  furnished  without  cost  to  the  advertiser,  add  The 
Outlook  may  thus  be  included  in  any  list  where  color  is  planned. 


The  Outlook  is  included  in  the  Huggles  &  Brainard  list,  and  additional  infonnation 
with  regud  to  polor  work  may  be  secured  either  by  oommnuioating  with  Bibles  & 
Brainacd,Iae.,200  PifthAve.,N.Y.C.,ortheAdTerti3iiig  Department  of  The 


Second  or  Third  Covers  in  four  colors,  $675. 
Fourth  Cover  in  four  colors,  $700. 


THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY 


122  S.  Michigan  Blvd., 
Chicaso,  minob. 


6  B«acon  Street, 
Bo*ton,  Mam. 


Hosted  byGOOgle 
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•  -  -Agate 
Columns  Lines 

frown &. Country...   S0,fi25 

Collier's  ....48,910 

•Leslie's   35,200 

'Scientific  American...   30,240 

•Nation   24,800 

duUook    22,971 

Independent    18,385 

Christian  Herald   18,368 

Life    14,021 

Youth's  Companion   13,214 

"Churchman   '.  9,67S 

•Judge   S,520 

*5.  issues.   t3  issues. 

RBCAFITTTLAXIOir  07  ADTEBTISnre 
IN  UOHTXLT  CLABBI7ICATI0H8 

(Extiusive  of  publishers'  own 
.  advertisiiig) 

Agate 
Columns  Lines 

1.  Ladies'  Home  Journal., 231  46,200 

2.  Woman's    Home  Com- 
panion  137  36,422 

3.  System   252  36.121 

4.  Vanity  Fair   186  29,440 

5.  Harper's  Bazar  175  29,406 

6.  Good  Housekeeping  ...200  28,694 

7.  Pictorial  Review   137  27,549 

8.  American   190  27,310 

9  McLean's  194  27,295 

10.  Delineator  126  25,368 

11.  Popular  Mechanics 

(pa^es)   112  25,201 

12.  Review     'o£    ■  Reviews 

(pages)    93  20,944 

13.  Designer  104  20,938 

14.  Woman's  Magazine  103  20,774 

15.  Canadian  Home  Tourna!. 101  20,215 

16.  Everywoman's    World. .100  20,063 

17.  Popular  Science  Mthly.130  19,896 

18.  World's  Work   88  19,712 

19.  Country  Life  in  Amer..ll7  19,656 

20.  Cosmopolitan   14S  19,486 

21.  Atlantic  Mthly  (pages).  84  18,819 

22.  American  Boy   91  18.200 

23.  Canadian   Mag.    (pages)  78  17,472 

24.  Red  Book   119  17,090 

25.  Metropolitan    97  16,501 


Biyant  Appointed  Colonel  of 
the  107th  Regiment 

M.  D.  Bryant,  vice-president  of  Bry* 
ant,  Griffith  &  Erunson,  New  York 
City,  who  went  to  Prance  last  summer 
as  commanding  officer  of  the  106th  Ma- 
chine Gun  Battalion,  composed  mostly 
of  troops  of  the  Second  Squadron  of 
the  1st  New  York  Cavalry,  with  which 
he  had  been  connected  for  many  years, 
has  been  appointed  Colonel  of  the  107th 
Eegiment,  formerly  the  old  7tb  New 
York  National  Guard.  Colonel  Bryant 
served  during  the  Spanish- American 
War  in  the  Porto  Rican  campaign  and 
on  the  Mexican  border  as  major  in  the 
Second  Squadron  of  the  1st  New  York 
Cavalry.  Whilfi  fighting  in  France  he 
was  twice  wotmded  and  was  promoted 
to .  Ileutenantcolond'  only  »  ;£bw  veek% 
ago. 


Winnirigham  Will  Start  New 
Agency 

C.  C  Winningjiam,  who  has  been  as- 
sodated  with  the  Government  for  sev- 
eral months,  first  with  the  Fuel  Admin- 
istration and  then  with  the  Information 
and  Education  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  will  start  a  new  adver- 
tising agency  about  December  IS  in 
Detroit.  Accounts  that  have  already 
been  secured  are  the  Hudson  Motor 
Car  Company,  Essex  Motor  Car  Com- 
pany and  the  Stewart  Truck  Company, 

Until  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Government,  Mr.  Winningham  was  ad- 
vertising manager  of  the  Hudson  Mo- 
tor Car  Company.  Previous  to  joining 
the  Hudson  Company  he  was  for  sev- 
eral years  with  Lord  &  Thomas,  of 
Chicago. 


,  Brisbane  Buys  Another  in 
Milwaukee 

The  Milwaukee  Free  Press,  a  morn- 
ing newspaper,  has  been  purchased  by 
Arthur  Brisbane,  who  recently  acquired 
the  Evening  fVisconsin  and  Daily  News, 
two  Milwaukee  afternoon  papers.  The 
Free  Press  will  be  discontinued  at  once 
and  Mr,  Brisbane's  consolidated  Mil- 
waukee papers  will  hereafter  he  issued 
as  one  publication  to  be  knovra  as  the 
Wiscotum  Newt, 


No  News  Print  Restrictions 
After  This  Week 

So  far  as  the  War  Industries  Board's 
restrictions  are  concerned,  the  ban  on 
news  print  paper  will  be  lifted  De- 
cember 15,  The  Board,  however,  urges 
publishers  to  adopt  permanent  rules  to 
prohibit  wasteful  practices  and  to  con- 
tinue, for  a  titpe,  voluntary  conserva- 
tion of  reading-matter  space. 


Myron  Stewart  Coming  to 
New  York 

Myron  Stewart  severed  his  connec- 
tions with  the  San  Francisco  staff  of 
the  H.  K.  McC^nn  Company  on  No- 
vember 15  to  take  a  position  as  Eastern 
representative  of  the  Pacific  Marine 
Review  of  San  Francisco.  He  will  make 
his  headquarters  at  New  York,  begin- 
ning January  1. 


Dooley-Brennan  Add  to  Staff 

.  Robert  J.  Mooney  has  become  asso- 
ciated with  The  Dooley-Brennan  Com- 
pany, Chicago  advertising  agency.  He 
has  been  connected  with  the  Wih.  H. 
Rankin  Advertising  Company  and  was 
previously  associate  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Irtter  Ocean. 


Paul  C.  Treviranus,  of  the  business 
department  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
for  several  years,'  has  been  appointed 
business  manner  of  the  Des  Moines 
Jtfgiater  and  7r^>m<>;  effective, Jxui^uarr- 

^'  Hosted  by  Google  ' 


naU 

own  Lumber 
ealers  Are  Adding  Side  Lines 

cv  are  doing  it  to  help  them  sell  mote  lumber, 
■  they  now  feature  homes  complete  rather  than 
nber  per  thousand  feet. 

A  ttv  lines  they  handle  aside  from  Lumber  are: 

board, 
tcr  board, 
proof  tiidf 
orickf 


tr  piw, 
n  t-lb 
k1  UCt^ 


buil<l«»'  haraware, 

firt-ofoof  roluruns, 

stains  and  rnamtls, 
hardwood  fluotinff, 
built  in  furniture, 
9t«l  ventilators. 


witt  fi  ncing, 
lankD  (wood  acta 

coal, 
c«tn«nt» 
paint  bmaliei 


FinanciaUy  ReipcmsiUe 

lures  and  chan^"^^        l^&s  among  lumber  dealers  than  any 
er  retail  line  for  the  reason  their  investment  is  heavy  and 
trade  well  established  Therefore  these  dealers  make  de- 
ihit  distributors  lor  reputable  lines.  For  many  year«  the 


MCQuraged  better  raerchaodiis* 
through  it»  "Realm  of  the  Re> 
sr" — a  dcpsrttnent  cotiiiiictcd  by 
editor  wlici  g^ctti  hi!^  maitijM 
n  netiwl  contact  with  lumber 
kr»  in  all  parti  oi  the  coun- 
by  iravelitic;  to  their  yards* 


pcrtonalty  KeVine  new  i<^eafL  and 
methods.  In  addition  to  this  de- 
parlmrnl.  our  Qti-^rierly  Advcr- 
tisips  bulletins  (free  to  subscrib- 
ers) ail'3  lltmse  rian  Service  bclp 
dealers  sell  morf  material  by  doia{f 
more    elective    tocai  .^a^j^«ttsiog. 


Let  us  lutp  ynu  tntT»duce  youi*  tine  to  these 
live,  dependable  btfildiag  material  deal«s. 


180'  PRINTERS'  INK   : 

"PRINTERS'  INK'S"  FOUR- YEAR  RECORD  OF 
DECEMBER  ADVERTISING 

GENERAL  MAGAZINES 

I9I8  1917  1916  191S  Total 

Cosmopolitan   :                419,486  -J28,S63  447,041  22,053  117,143 

Rfcview  of  Reviews                           20,944  22,870  31,416  26,250  101,480 

American  ■  ^ , . . . ;             |27,310  430,344  425,286  $16,400  99,340 

Harper's  Magazine   '..      16,016  25,930  27,804  26,4}6  96*186 

McClure's                                        412,988  420,424  $27,526  $30,036  90,974 

World's  Work  i                       19,712  21,835  24,052  24,584  90,183 

Metropolitan                                   $16,501  419,295  423,870  ±23,217  82,883 

Sctibner's  .■                                    15,232  -  18,463  26,703  18,708  79,106 

American    Boy                                18,200  21,146  19,500  19,131  77,977 

Atlantic  Monthly                              18,819  19,810  19,226  18,091  75,946 

Red  Book                                       417,090  $22,176  12,248  10,640  62,154 

Century                                            12,749  ,16,847  18,092  13,930  61,618 

Sunset                                            $11,386  ±13,166  $19,743  13,450  57,745 

Hearst's                                          413,400  $11,853  $15,811  417,582  57,646 

Everybody's   ,               $5,005  421,727  13,431  13,426  53,589 

St,   Nicholas   ;                          8,610  14,411  15.871  14.461  53,373 

Boys'  Magaziiie                                 9,450  11,734  11,449  9,802  42,435 

Photoplay                                        411,840  415,888  7,771  5,156  40,655 

Motion  Picture  Magazine              $10,597  7,739  6.806  5,376  30,518 

Munsey's                                           S.166  4,648  TJ-SS  8,442  26,019 

"urrent  Opinion                               43,106  $4,799  47^910  $8,927  24,742 

4Changed  from  standard  to   .                     •  .  -  -  -  -  .■  

flat  sizft                                       292,627  373,658  409,319  346fi98  1,421,702 

WOMEN'S  MAGAZINES 

Vogue  (2  issues)                               56,914  110,979  126,706  109,989  404,588 

Harper's    Bazar                                39.406  58,357  63,775  43,602  195,140 

Ladies'  Home  Journal                      46,200  50,991  39,600  28,453  165,244 

Good    Housekeeping   $28,694  $36,186  $51,911  20,903  137,693 

Woman's  Home  Companiop              36.422  30,333  25,784  22,304  114,833 

Delineator   .      25,368  25,206  20,361  18,818  89,753 

Pictorial    Review                             27,549  22,283  33,902  17,000  89,734 

Woman's  Magazine  20,774  21,065  17,338  15,201  74,378 

Designer                                          20,938  21,122  17,134  15,097  74,291 

McCall's  Magazine                          "13,833  13.532  10,521  10,079  47,965 

People's  Home  Journal                     11,605  10,989  12,086  11,737  46,417 

Modern  Priscilla                                 8,400  9,112  9,829  10,689  38,030 

Mother's  Magazine                         '    6,815  7,834  7,700  8,579  30,928 

tChanged  from  standard,  to  — ■ — ' —      •                —   .  ■ 

flat  size.                                       332,918  417,979  425,647  332,450  1,508,994 

•New  page  size. 

CLASS  MAGAZINES 

Vanity  Fair                                     29,440  60,615  77,156  62,116  229.327 

System    ..■                                    $36,121  $44,835  36.795  27,344  145,095 

Popular  Mechanics                            25,301  33,134  41,893  31,192  131,420 

Country  Life  in  America                19,656  28,589  36,068  30,240  114.553 

Popular  Science  Monthly               $19,896  23,950  23,624  15,956  83,426 

Theatre                                            15,036  20,893  36,080  20,258  82,267 

Physical  Culture                             414,137  11,203  9,632  9,539  44,501 

Field  8:  Stream                                 6,898  10,765  11,736  9,288  38,677 

rnternational  Studio                            5,348  7,979  10,528  9,396  33,251 

Outing                                             44,519  410,151  5,443  6,326  26,439 

House  Beautiful                                 4,268  7,646  5,969  7,543  25,426 

■  4Changed  from  standard  to   •    .  .- .  —  ,-     ■.  . 

flat  size.                                   180,510  259,760  284,914  2?9,198  954,382 

WEEKLIES  (4  November  issues) 

Saturday  Evening  Post  •201,793  172,655  134,009  99,463  607,920 

Literary  Digest                               $98,681  97,581  79,463  63,860  339,585 

Town  &  Country                            t50,625  tfi3,301  t67,108  149*622  230,656 

f^oll'.w^                                         448.910  63,935  55.482  53,379  221,706 

Leslie's                                          •35.200  34,940  "37,837  23.898  131,875 

Outlook   1 .      22,971  33,738  •29,336  28,322  114.257 

Life   .........   ;                  14,021  •25,870  •33,315  25,794  99,000 

Scientific  American  ,                     *30,340  23,206  20,426  19,349  93,221 ' 

Christian  Herald                           18,368  31,824  •25,897  26,606  92,695 

T3  issues.     •S  issues.          — .. 

4N-0y.  2nd  issue  combijied  in      520,809  537,040  482,773  390,293  1,930.915 

other  issues.       . 

Grand  Totals  .  ,                 1,326.864  1,588,437  1,602,653  1,29^39  5,815,993 
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Home  OiEce: 
IRVING  V.  KOCH, 
122  S.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago- 


Eastern  Office: 
S.  M.  GOLDBERG, 
303  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


453,000 

Railroad  Men 
and  Their  Wires 

Bead  Koch's  List  of 
Railroad  Hagazines.  A 
Group  Treated  as  One 
Big  Monthly  Periodical, 


A  magazine  growing  faster  along  solid 
logitrmate  lines  than  any  publication  we  know 
of.  In  spite  of  the  tremendous  circulation  increase 
(two  publications  have  grown  500^,  one  a  1000%) 
we  feel  that  the  real  growth  is  yet  to  come. 

The  improved  living  conditions  and  purchasing 
power  brought  about  by  the  recent  wage  increases 
have  made  die  railroad  man  a  valuable  customer. 

These  Advertisers  are  Using  Space  Regularly: 

Bon  Ami 

Arlington  Collar  (Challenge) 
Star  Tobacco 
Cudahy  Company 
Hamilton  Watch 
.Ball  Watch  Company 
Loftis 

Studebaker  (South  Bend) 
J.  M.  Lyons  Company 
Sears-Roebuck 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Company 
Vose  Piano  Company 
Hilker  Weicher  M£g.  Company 
Eisendrath  Glove  Company  ' 
Lee  Mercantile  Company 
American  School  of  Correspondence 
International  Correspondence  Schools 
Bernard  Hewitt  &  Company 
Lindstrom-Smith  Vibrator 


■  ■  I 

Koch's  List  of  Railroad  Magazines  i:i 


The     Little  Schoolmaster's 
Classroom 


FOR  the  next  few  months  every 
business  publication  can  safely 
afford  to  keep  standing  in  type 
the  hfead-Iine,  "Big  Possibilities 
in  Foreign  Trade."  We  have 
heard  a  lot  about  the  subject  al- 
ready, but  unless  all  signs  fail, 
the  present  .flood  of  advice  and 
discussion  of  the  subject  is  but 
a  summer-shower  compared  with 
the  torrential  dowtipour  we  shall 
presently  be  receiving. 

Incidefitally,  there  is  a  phase 
of'  the  subject  which  is  worth 
the  keen  attention  of  advertisers 
riight  now.  With  a  flood  of  ex- 
port advertising  in  sight,  there 
is  naturally  a  scramble  to  get  "in 
■-on  it."  Undoubtedly  many  of  the 
advertising  agencies  which  are 
now,  or  soon  will  be,  boasting  of 
their  "export  departments,"  ac- 
tually possess  the -eflSciency  in  the 
foreign  field  which  they  claim. 
■B.ut  something — perhaps  it  is  just 
his  natural  pessimism — seems  to 
tell  the  Schoolmaster  that  some 
others  of  these  new  export  de- 
partments are  apt  to  consist  of 
a  man  who  knows  Spanish  o  la 
Cortina,  and  a  boy  who  once  col- 
lected foreign  stamps ! 

Selling  abroad  is  really  a  suf- 
ficiently intricate  business  to  make 
"it  -wor&i  the  advertiser's  while  to 
uiTCstigate  a  little,  and  make  sure 
that  the  people  who  oflFer  to  con- 
duct the  eixport  side  of  his  selling 
and  advertising  really  know  what 
they  are  talking  about. 

«    «  « 

"When  the  boys  come  home 
from  over  seas,"  said  an  ad- 
vertising, agent,  "there's  going 
to-  be  a  big  increase  in  the  de- 
iiiand  for  evaporated  and  con- 
densed milk.  The  Government 
has  made  big  shipments  of  these 
products  to  the  soldiers  abroad. 
In  fact  it  is  the  only  milk  they 
have  had.  While  fresh  milk  and 
cream  are  preferred  by  many  for 
use  in  coffee  and  tea  it  is  a  fact 
that  thousands  of  people  would 
Tj^ther  use  condensed  milk  in 
these  beven^s.  That,  I  fancy. 


win  be  the  case  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  our  men  under  arms.  Up 
to  the  present  time  only  five  per 
cent  of  the  milk  produced  in  this 
country  is  condensed.  Eighty-five 
per  cent  of  all  the  evaporated 
milk  is  forwarded  to  Europe.  I 
am  sure  we  are  all  going  to  be 
interested  in  the  effect  this  inten- 
sive, 'sampling*  will  have  upon  our 
boys,  when  they  return.  It  is  al- 
most certain  that  the  canned  ar- 
ticles of  food  that  were  So  wel- 
come and  gave  such  satisfaction 
to  them  in  the  field  will  still  be 
popular  with  them  here." 
*   *  ■* 

A  very  successful  agency  copy 
man  told  the  Schoolmaster  the 
other  day  that  some  of  his  best 
and  biggest  copy  angles  and  mer- 
chandising ideas  came  to  him  dur- 
ing the  last  few  minutes  of  the 
day.  At  the  time  when  the 'rest 
of  the  ofEce  force,  their  work 
cleared  up  for  the  day,  have  laid 
down  their  bricks,  so  to  speak, 
and  are  visiting  around,  sitting  on 
the  edges  of  desks,  waiting  for 
.five  o'clock,  he  makes  it  a  point 
to  pick  out  the  toughest  problem 
he  has  facing  him  for  the  next  day 
and  tackles  it  then  and  there. 

Not  frequently,  he  reports,  as 
his  mind  skims  over  the  problem 
and  plays  around  it  he  will  get  a 
big  idea — perhaps  the  big  idea. 
The  next  morning  when  he 
reaches  his  desk  he  finds  that  his 
sub-conscious  mind  has  developed 
the  idea  considerably  over  night 
and  he  is  able  to  tackle  the  prob- 
lem with  vigor  and  with  a  mmi- 
mum  of  mental  exertion. 

The  Schoolmaster  thinks  this  is 
an  excellent  example  of  using 
time  "marg^ns^'  to  good  advantage. 

'  Last  Christmas, , a  printing  es- 
tablishment performed"  a  rather 
novel  5tunt  that  may  offer  su^fes- 
tions  to  other  firms  sending  out 
direct  mail  literature. 

Slipped  between  pages  of  its 
house  organ  was  a  postal — for 
solicitii^  the  customary ,  estimate 
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Then  it  5  "Rapid  Service**  you  want  "We 
can  fill  your  Elcctiotype  oiders.  Promptly— 
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Just  out  of 
U.  S.  Uniform 

Proved 

Creatwe^A  bihty 
Seeks  Shift  to 
Agency  Field 

—young,  able,  enthu- 
siastic— energetic. 

Before  enlistment : 
adv.  mgr.  for  mid- 
west dept.  store. 

A  writer  of  live,  hu- 
man copy — a  strong- 
ly originative  layout 
man. 

Art  Director  espe- 
cially. 

Wanted: 

a  moderate  start 
with  lid  off  for  the 
future. 

Address  N.  0.  W.,  Box 
243;  care  of  Printers' 
Ink. 


17  Books  on 
Foreign  Trade 

We  liave  searched  the 
entire  field,  both  here  and 
abroad  on  this  subject 

.   Send  for  the  list. 

DOWNTOWN  BOOK  SHOP 

119  South  Fourth  Street,  PUtade'phia 
BOOKS  FOR  BUSINESS  MEN 


on  printing.  But  instead  of  being 
worded  in  the  customary  way,  it 
was  decorated,  with  a  holly  bor- 
der, inside  of  which  appeared  the 
sentence:  "Tell  us  your  wants  or 
wish  us  a  Merry  Christmas." 
Many  printing  buyers  scribbled 
greetings,  signed  their  name  and 
added  a  line  saying  that  there  was 
nothing  doing  at  present. 

Followed  up  by  careful  personal 
solicitation,  these  cards  brought 
home  the  bacon.  Which  suggests 
to  the  Schoolmaster  that  this  is 
what  they  were  intended  to  do. 

*  *  * 

Lately  we  hear  a  lot  about  the 
dramatics  of  selling  and  the  need 
for  staging  our  demonstrations  as 
Belasco  stages  a  play. 

That  there  is  danger  of  over- 
dramatization  we  all  know,  and 
as  the  Schoolmaster  witnessed 
precisely  such  an  exhibition  last  ' 
week  he  is  constrained  to  take  his 
Corona  in  hand  to  premonish 
pupils  against  the  too-frequent  use 
of  the  colored  spot  light,  the  glit- 
tering spangles  and  all  the  other 
paraphernalia  of  the  talkies. 

The  Schoolmaster  was  priv- 
ileged to  "sit  in"  while  a  man  sell- 
ing poster  designs  was  displaying 
his  wares.  Very  mysteriously  this 
gentleman  cut  the  purple  ribbon, 
turned  back  the  Japanese  crepe 
paper  and  propped  up  a  piece  of 
art  against  the  manager's  black- 
board. Then  silently  walking  over 
to  the  window,  he  turned  his. back 
to  us  both  and  fondly  gazed  out 
upon  the  panorama  ,of  chimney- 
pots. 

It  was  dramatic  all  right,  but 
too  obviously  studied.  Turning  to 
the  Schoolmaster  when  our  visitor 
had  departed,  the  advertising  man- 
ager said:  "That  chap's  been  com- 
ing to  see  me  ■  for  several  years. 
He's  a  wizard  at  that  Belasco 
stuff.  But  dog-gone  it,  I'm  so 
blame  interested  in  studying  the 
mechanics  of  his  methods  that 
I'm  darned  if  I  ever  pay  much 
attention  to  his  merchandise." 
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And  the  Schoolmaster  himself 
must  confess  that  often  when  one 
of  these  super-salesmen  comes 
around,  he  is  more  interested  in 
observing  the  little  psychologic 
kinks  either  to  use  in  his  daily 
intercourse  (which  doesn't  re- 
quire them)  or  to  chat  about  with 
his  pupils,  than  he  is  in  inspect- 
ing the  goods. 


Southern  Advertiser  to  Use 
National  Medium 

,  The  General  ■  Asbestos  &  Rubber 
Company,  Charleston,  S.  C,  has  ap- 
pointed The  Lees  Company^  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  to  handle  its  advertising  account. 
The  South  Carolina  company  makes 
asbestos  products,  including  packings, 
brake  lining  and  textiles.  The  plan  of 
campaign  includes  the  use  of  general 
mediums  as  well  as  business  papers. 


Cleveland  Agency  Changes 
Name 

The  name  of  the  Advertising  Depart- 
ment Company,  advertising  agency  of 
Cleveland,  has  been  .changed  ta  the 
Griswoid  &  Hammond  Company.  There 
will  be  no  change  in  the  persontiel  of 
the  company  nor  in  the  accounts  han- 
dled. 


copy  men  ft' 
advertisind 
manasJers'O 

KovfMCvits 

viu  interest  you 
write  exc  prooft  -ridht  tiow! 
J03  FlAb  Av«nue  f  Mew  Ybrlb 


PRINTING 


A  DEQUATELY  equipped  to  han- 
die  your  Printing  and  BlNUl^G 
in  an  efiecdve  style  and  with  dispatch. 
Our  ideal  plant  controls  the  situation. 

Ckarles  Francis  Preas 

461  Eighdi  Ave.         New  York  Gir 


BINDING 


CLASS 

For  class,  trade  &  technical  adTertiBen 

GTsry  issue  contain!  ■  directory  of  repmen- 
tatt?B  class,  trade  and  tsdinlcal  papara,  wltli 
ratBG,  type-page  lizes  and  elosinE  SatM. 
Subscription  Price  $1  a  Year 
417  South  Dearborn  St.,  Clttcaro 

Sample  Copy  en  Rtaamt  , 

DOMESTIC 

ENGINEERING 

A  weekly  publication  read  by  the  progresaive 

Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractors 

Livest  in  the  field.    Member  A.  B.  C. 

OLD  COLONY  BUILDING,  CHICAGO. 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  200  F IFTH  AVE. 


PRINTERS 
that  are  RELIABLE 


Foreign  Language 
Work  Our  Specialty 

True  and  Accurate  Translations 


Nafional  Pmrtii^  &  PuUidiii^  Co. 

ZIOO  Blue  Island   Arenue.  Chiraga,  III. 


H.  Walton  ^EEGSTRA  Inc.— WERCHANPJSINQ— as   fi.   ^ffokaon  Boiitavard,  Chica(p 
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Classified  Advertisements 


HELP  WAHTED 


Printer,  good  character,  habits,  wanted 
for  boys'  farm  school,  in  Berkstaires. 
Salary  about  $50  and  maintenance. 
Berkshire    Indastrlal    Farm,  Canaan. 

N.  Y. 


WA17TED 

Advert  is  iag  manager  and  eastern  solici- 
tor for  old  established  semi-class  monthly 
journal  of  large  circulation.  Address 
box  974,  Printers.'  Ink. 


DETROIT  and  LOUISVILE  territory 
open  for  "live  wire"  salesman,  able  to 
'  talk  turkey"  to  sales  managers.  Our 
men  make  from  $50  to  $125  a  week. 
See  advertisement  in  this  issue.  Dartnell 
Corporation,  608  So.  DeRrborn  Street, 
Chicago.  


WANTED 
An  editor  who  understands  the  dis- 
tribution of  goods.  He  must  be  able  to 
write  fluently  on  advertising  and  mar- 
keting methods  and  know  the  sources 
from  which  the  best  contributions  can 
be  obtained;  and  be  able  to  pass  upon 
contributed  matter.  A  good  salary  and 
a  contingent  interest  in  the  profits,  will 
be  forthcoming  to  the  right  man.  Box 
973,  Printers'  Ink. 


Wanted-Advertising  Manager 

Large  paint  manufacturer  in 
middle  west  wants  a  cracking 
good,  hard-working  man  to  take 
complete  charge  of  advertising 
department.  Applicant  must  i>os- 
sess  originality  and  ingenuity. 
Will  be  expected  to  take  care 
of  all  details,  improve  on  our 
methods  and  offer  new  thoughts 
for  development.  An  exertion-  ' 
ally  fine  omHWtunity  for  the 
right  man.  State  t^c,  experi- 
ence, qualifications  and  give  ref- 
encea.  Box  990,  Printers*  Ink. 


Wanted— Returned  soldier  advertising 
solicitor.  Permanent.  Give  full  par- 
ticulars, experience,  salary  wanted,  etc. 
Mitchell  Daily  Republican,  Morning, 
Evening  and  Sunday,  Mitchell,  S.  .D. 


WANTED 

a  man  for  magazine  mafce-up  and 
copy  editing;  one  with  scholarly 
taste  and  thoroughly  familiar  with 
typography  and  composing-room 
practice.  Box  980,  care  of  Print- 
ers' Ink. 


I  AM  OFFERING  SOME 
YOUNG  MAN  AN  OPPOR- 
TUNITY WHICH  I  WISH  I 
COULD  HAVE  HAD  MYSELF 

I  am  now  handling  advertising  appropria- 
tions aggregating  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars annually  and  I  need  an  assistant. 
It  is  not  a  desk  position  but  most  inter- 
esting and  instructive  work.  I  wish  I 
could  have  had  the  same  experience  and 
opportunity  to  learn  the  advertising  busi- 
ness. Special  requirements  are  good  ap- 
pearance and  pleasing  personality.  Some 
business  experience  necessary.  Good  op- 
portunity for  a  college  man.  Prefer 
young  man  living  at  home  as  salary  to 
start  will  be  moderate.  Write  full  par- 
ticulars confidential  giving  age  and  ex- 
perience. Box  995,  care  of  Printers'  Ink. 


TheNewOrleansItem 

requires  the  immediate 
services  of  a  copy  writ- 
er who  thoroughly  un- 
derstands the  problem 
of  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness, of  local  merchan- 
dising and  of  national 
distribution. 


An  Opening  for 
an  Able 
Advertising  Writer 

This  opening  on  the  copy  staff 
of  a  large  Eastern  agency,  is 
for  a  man  of  character,  experi- 
ence and  sound  advertising  judg- 
ment. One  who  can  graspi  funda- 
mentals and  write  convincingly 
and  with  distinction  will  have 
here  a  Very  real  opportunity  and 
sure  recggtiition.  In  writing, 
please  describe  your  experience 
fully.  Your  letter  will  1>e  held 
in  omfidence.  Address  Box  978, 
care  of  Printers*  Ink, 


Address  all  commiini- 
cations,  stating-  experi- 
ence and  desired  salary, 
to 

A.  G.  NEWMYER, 
Business  Mana^fer 
NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM 
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Southern  daily  in  city  of  75,000  desires 
services  of  good  copy  writer.  Must  have 
energy,  experience  and  ability,  and  come 
well  recommended.  To  such  a  man  there 
is  an  opportunity  for  rapid  advancement. 
Only  producers  need  answer.  SOUTH- 
ERN  DAILY,  Box  999.  Printers'  Ink. 

WANTED  OFFICE  MANAGER.— One 
who  has  the  ability  to  take  full  charge 
of  office.  Must  be  a  good  executive 
and  correspondent.  A  knowledge  of 
poster  advertising,  while  not  essential, 
would  be_  valuable.  State  salary  and 
full  particulars.  Box  1000,  care  of 
Printers'  Ink.  

Uanager  for  Advertising  Agency 
Small,  growing.  New  York  advertising 
agency,  requires  man  under  4S,  of  ex- 
perience with  executive  ability.  This 
IS  the  right  position  for  a  progressive 
man  with  capability  of  supervising  staff 
and  details.  Give  full  information, 
stating  salary  desired,  in  strict  con- 
fidence. PROGEESSIVE,  Box  976, 
I^-inters'  Ink. 


Advertising  Solicitor  wanted  to 
represent  Metropolitan  newspaper 
in  Foreign  advertising  field.  Give 
full  details,  experience,  acquaint- 
ance East  and  West,  and  salary. 
Best  af  opportunities  for  develop- 
ment and  advancement.  Box  No. 
1001,  care  of  Printers'  Ink. 

Manager 

for  Magazine  Canvassing 

Organization 

Leading  magazine  (New 
York)  with  national  circulation 
of  a  million  and  a  quarter  a 
month,  wants  a  man  capable  of 
developing  and  handling  an  en- 
thusiastic organization  of  Local 
Subscription  Agents.  State 
your  age,  experience,  and  pres- 
ent salary.  Box  991,  care  Print- 
ers'  Ink.  

A  JOB  TOTT  CAN  "LIVE" 

A  man  who  has  been  looking  for  a  job 
into  which  he  can  willingly  put  every 
ounce-  of  his  energy  and  interest,  can 
find  that  position  with  us.  We  need 
a  number  of  energetic,  enthusiastic  cor- 
respondents, not  over  35  years  of  age; 
men  who  can  write  real  letters  and  oc- 
casionally get  out  "on  the  other  side  of 
the  counter."  An  understanding  of  hu- 
man nature,  ability  to  express  thoughts 
in  good,  common-sense,  business  English, 
and  a  willingness  to  "live"  their  jobs, 
are  requirements  of  the  men  we  will 
select.  The  spirit  of  fellowship  and  het^- 
fulness  which  you  will  find  in  our  "busi- 
ngs family"  will  make  your  work  a 
pleasure  and  a  profit — a  job  you  can 
truly  "live."  Interview  may  be  had  with 
L.  D.  W.  at  Vanderbilt  Hotel,  New 
York  City.  Dec.  13th  and  Hth. 
THE  MONITOR  STOVE  COMPANY 
(Established  1819 — 99  Years  of  Service) 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
"a  good  company  to  work  for" 


 MISCELLANEOirS  

WANTED 
HAND  OFFSET  PRESS.    Size  32x36. 
Must    be    in    good    condition.  State 
price.     "F.   W.  M.,"   Box  '989,  care 
of  Printers'  Ink. 


New  plan  grocery  (cafeteria  idea),  es- 
tablished business  offers  attractive,  dig- 
nified, profitable  business  for  man  of 
character  and  stability  and  $10,000  who 
knows  how  to  buy  and  sell.  Harris- 
Dibble  Company,  171  Madison  Ave.,  City. 


WANTED-EDITOR 

for  a  leading  position  on  a  maga- 
zine staff — a  young  woman  of 
executive  capacity  and  editorial 
experience.  A  rare  opportunity 
for  one  of  commanding  ability. 
Editor,  Box  981,  care  of  Print- 
ers' Ink. 


COPYWRITER 

AND 

LAYOUT  MAN 

Nationally  known  export 
publication  v^ith  largest 
monthly  circulation  of  any 
export  paper  (Member  A. 
B.  C.)  covering  South  and 
Latin  America,  also  France, 
Italy,  etc.,  offers  an  excep- 
tional opportunity  for  a 
combination  copy  writer  and 
layout  man — preferably  one 
able  to  make  own  sketches. 
Splendid  opening  for  the 
right  man. 

Write,  stating  past  experi- 
ence, reference  and  salary 
desired.  All  correspondence 
will  be  treated  strictly  con- 
fidential. Address 

"EXPORT" 
Box  984,  Printers'  Ink 
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PHOTOGRAPHS,  REPRODUCTIONS 
for  Advertisers  at  low  cost.  Plain  and 
Colored  Photos,  Post  Cards,  Calendars, 
Mdse.  Illustrations,  Etc.  QuaHly,  quantity, 
[uick  service.  Consult  us.  Photo  Finish- 
ing Co.,  31S9  Indiana  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


OCEAN  TO  OCEAN 

LASGE  HYBRA'ULIC  PBE5S  <H0£ 
CO.  MAKE),  platen  (32x46  in.),  ram 
(12  in.),  diameter  lift  (13  in.),  with 
double  hand  pumps,  pressure  gauge, 
cnmolete  and  ui  good  condition, 
STEAH  PLATE  TABLE  (HOE  CO. 
make)  (26x34  in.),  rigged  for  hot  water, 
comolete  and  in  good  condition. 
MATRIX  MOULDING  MACHINE  (HOE 
CO.  make)  (36x42  in.),  perfect  cond'tion. 
Write  or  telephone  HAEFNER  BROS,, 
75  4Eh   St.,  Bnioklyn.     Hiimillan  2180. 


Being  inactive,  and  on  account  of 

other  interests,  I  desire  to  dispose 
of  a  substantial  interest  in  a  small 
and  profitable  advertising  agency 
handling  both  national  and  local 
accounts.  An  opportunity  far  the 
right  man  at  a  nominal  investment. 
Box  986,  Printers'  Ink. 


 POSmog  WANTED  

Are     Ton     Searohl  'n  e 

for  a  business  woman  with  ability',  initia- 
tive, common  senEe  and  experience?  If 
yo'i  are  may  I  talk  with  you?  Box  998, 
Printers'  Ink.   

fired; — From  the  Army — Ex-assistant 
advertising  manager  eight-million-dollar 
corpora'ion.  Can  have  old  job  back,  but 
wants  bigger  opportunity.  Out  of  army 
Pec.  20th.   Box  98S,  Printers'  Ink. 


SALES  MANAGER 

advertising  man  and  correspondent. 
Eight  years'  successful  record  with 
Boston roanufacturingcompany.  Have 
been  doing  free  lance  sales  promo- 
tion for  the  past  two  years,  but  am 
willing  to  go  back  into  harness  if  I 
can_  get  the  right  layout.  Not  a 
nOvice,  or  an  amateur  who  wants  to 
experiment  wi:h  your  business  at 
your  expense,  but  a  seasoned,  ex- 
perienced producer  of  results  and  a 
real  go-getter  by  mail.  Will  locate 
anywhere.  Salary  $5000,  Address: 
M.  V.  O,,  Lock  Box-  61,  Copley 
Square   Station,    Boston,  Ma-iS. 


PRODtlCTION  MANAGER 
With    U.    S.    l5ivision    of  Advertising 
which  IS  to  cease  operating,  desires  con- 
agency  or  large  advertiser. 
Box  994,  care  of  Printers'^  Ink, 

Closing  of  Officers'  Training  Camps  re- 
leases for  immediate  position  newspaper 
advertising  man  with  excellent  record 
ps  copy  wn:er,  layout  man  and  business 
getter.  College  graduate.  Eastern  po- 
sition  desired.    Box  996,'  Printers'  Ink. 

Practical,  OriginalV^rs^tile^ 

Capable  copywriter  and  layout  man,  pub- 
hshnig,  technical  and  agency  experience 
Familiar  with  artwork,  engraving,  print- 
ing.   Recommended  by  prominent  con- 

Br^993,%^Tn%r75Sc.  ^""^    ^^^^f  " 

SMALL  ADVEETrsiHa  AGENCY 

Will  you  give  me  a  chanceP  C.  P.  O  in 
U._  b.  N.  soon  to  be  released— 12  years' 
printing  expenenc^I.  C.  S.  and  I.  T. 
u.  Courses — Soliciting  experience  Ex- 
os>  p"  TyP?Srai>hy.  A  worker.  Box 
982,  Printers'  Ink,  1  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 

Advertising  Man,  experience  in  D^^^- 
ment  Stores,  Agency  and  Special  Service 
wants  position  with  solid  manufacUiring 
concern.  Has  bought  art  work,  printing 
space  and  cuts.  Salary  is  not  so  much  a 
consideration  lis  permanency  and  oppor- 
tunity to  became  an  integral  part  of 
some  enterpnsing  concern.  Bos  979 
Printers'  Ink.  ' 

We  Connect  the  Wirefrr— 

bringing  i^nto  quick  communication  em- 
ployer and  opportunity  seeker  in  tfee  Ad- 
vertising, Printing  and  Publishing  field, 
east,  south  and  west.    Our  lists  include 

JJ'f",  T""}^"    ^'"'^'^    f"""  positions 

np  to  the  highest  responsibility,  with 
newspapers,  class  journals,  advertisinR 
agencies  and  the  publicity  departments 
ot  mercantile  and  manufacturing  con- 
cerns ^o  charge  to  employers;  registra- 
/^^^^^^'^  EXCHANGE. 


Caplain-Uniled  States  Array 

anticipating  bis  discharge  from 
the  Military  Service,  now  that 
the  emergency  has  passed,  de- 
sires to  promptly  resume  his. 
newspaper  career. 

Is  29  years  old,  married,  col- 
lege graduate.  For  two  years  re- 
ported on  a  metropolitan  daily, 
two  years  edited  and  managed  a 
county  weekly,  and  for  three 
years  prior  to  entering  First  Of- 
ficers' Training  Camp  was  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  a  small  city 
daily.  Capable  of  managing  job 
printing  establishment.  Seeks 
proposition  offering  a  future  with 
either  bonuses  or  the  opportunity 
of  earning  an  interest  as  well  as 
salary.  References.  Address  Box 
971,  c.irc  of  Printers'  Ink. 
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Sales  UAVAGER,  university  graduate; 
38,  married;  13  years'  successful  experi- 
ence; thoroughly  familiar  sales  executive 
work,  sales  promotion,  hiring,  instructing 
and  directing  salesmen  now -employed; 
availaMe  January  1st.  Address:  "Sales 
Manager,"  care  of  Printers'  Ink,  833 
Peoples  Gaa  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Advertising  man — being  released  from 
service — has  good  record  developing  busi- 
ness country  daily.  Knows  something 
about  job  work,  editorial  and  news  as 
owned  good  weekly  at -one  time;  mar- 
ried; seeking  proposition  offering  future, 
with  either  bonus  or  opportunity  to  earn 
an  interest  as  well  as  salary.  Box  997, 
Printers'  Ink. 


ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE 

Eight  years'  broad  business  training. 
Exceptional  knowledge  mechanics  of 
advertising,  and  unusual  ability  to  solve 
sales  problems  and  to  get  things  done. 
Open  ^or  change  about  January  IS. 
Age  28.  Yankee.  Married.  Minimum 
considered    $3,500.      Box    97.S,    P.  I. 


Releaseil  from  War  Service 
ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE, 

copy  writer,  layout  originator,  investi- 
gator and  plan  builder.  Six  years  editor 
of  national  automobile  publication.  Qual- 
ified for  position  as  advertising,  manager 
for  corporation,  production  manager 
of  agency  or  head  of  magazine  service 
department.      Box    988,    Printers'  Ink. 


A  BUSINESS  BUILDING 
FORMULA 

Take  a  man — give  him  the  ability  to 
plan  and  create,  to  "Selt"  his  ideas, 
and  to  incorporate  them  in  his  co_py. 
Add  a  good  supply  of  technical 
knowledge.  Spice  with  pepper.  Mix 
well  and  you  have  a  Soldier-Adver- 
tising Man.  His  price  is  $40.  His 
number  is  Box  972,  Printers'  Ink. 


BISOHARGED  FBOK  SERVICE- 
NOW  SEEKING  POSITION  AS 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

for  New  York  manufacturer.  Six  years' 
experience  in  planning  campaigns  to 
dealer  and  consumer,  writing  copy, 
selecting  media,  creating  layouts  and 
buying  art  work,  printing,  engraving. 
Samples  of  work  to  show.  Age  26. 
Married.  Salary  |4,000.  Box  983,  care 
of  Printers'  Ink, 


Jean  Seivwright,  advertising  specialist, 
has  the  time  to  serve  a  few  more  clients 
in  a  fee  basis.  Minimum  fee  accepted 
$2S  a  week — and  from  that  price  Up  to 
$150  a  week,  depending  wholly  on  the 
time  required.  Address  219  Inwood 
Ave.,  Upper  Montc^air,  New  Jersey. 
Will  call  personally  in  response  to  re- 
quest to  do  so. 


Department  Store  Ad-Man 

resigned  as  adv.  mgr.-  of  large 
mid-'West  business  to  enter  the 
service.  A-  young  man  of  marked 
ability,  broad  experience  and 
thorough  understanding  of  every 
angle  of  department  store  pub- 
licity. '  Address  Box  987  care  of 
Print ery  Ink. 

Open    for  Engagement 

As  Adv.  Mgr.  of  $3,000,000  Up  Concern 


A  TRAINING  OF  TTNUSTTAL  VALUE 
TO  SOME  MANUFACTURER 

A  young  advertising  executive,  holding 
a  responsible  position  with  a  corporation 
noted  for  the  quality  of  its  advertising 
and  the  efficiency  of  its  dealer  co-opera- 
tion, desires  a  cliange.  Experience  em- 
braces planning  and  executing  successful 
national  magazine  and  newspaper  cam- 
paigns; creating  printed  ma.ttcr  of  all 
kinds,  dealer  helps  and  sales  promotional 
wQrk.  Age  26,  married,  and  now  earti- 
ins  $3,600  per  annum.  Box  992,  care 
Printers'  Ink. 


In  Milwaukee  a  few  years  ago  I  sold,  as 
manager  local  department,  for  Cramer- 
Krasselt  Agency  to  an  ice  company 
$2,500  worth  of  advertising,  directing 
copy  in  local  papers.  Campaign  was  un- 
usual, including  parade  and  entertain- 
ment for  about  7,000  children  of  city. 
My  mistake  was  in  leaving  first  my  em- 
ployers and  then  the  city.  Still  young, 
45,  and  free  from  marital  ties,  but  would 
locate  for  new  real  chance  to .  grow. 
Sober.  Live  .wire.  V^hat  do  you  offer 
to  man  who  knows  himself  7  Emil  Held, 
P.  O.  Box  562,  San  Benito,  Texas. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

open  for  engagement  to  handle  a 
good  Seller  or  Manage  an  Agency. 
Plenty  of  capital  to  operate  with. 
Would  only  consider  high-class 
article  and  lar^e  territory  in  Pitts- 
burgh and  vicinity.  For  25  years 
with  National  Cash  Register  Com- 
pany of  Dayton,  Ohio,  as  District 
Manager  and  Sales  Agent,  organ- 
ized Pittsburgh  office  and  trained 
selling  force.  Had  charge  of 
Pittsburgh  territory  during  entire 
25  years  connected  with  National 
Cash  Register  Company.  Myer  N. 
Jacobs,  1212  Keenan,  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa^MedbyCjOOgle 


ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR 

Seven  years'  experience.  National 
magazine— newspaper  a g en  c y— 
novelty  advertising.  Desires  con- 
nection in  any  territory.  Has 
ability  and  action— writes  force- 
ful sales  letters.  References  New 
York's  leading  magazine  men. 
Now  employed.  Age  26.  Married. 
ProdiK-er,  Hok  977,  Printors'  Ink. 
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we  maintain 
Offices  and 
Poster  Plants 
in  over  400 
large  cities 
and  towns  in 
twenty-three 
states  acting 
as  service 
stations  to  the 
advertiser 
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100^  Increase  In 


The  daily  circulation  of  The 
Chicago  Tribune,  when  the  first 
"government  statement"  was 
made  in 


1912,  was  ,  .  .  220,500— at  1  cent 
Today  it  exceeds  440,000 — at  2  cents 


—  and  the  Sunday  circulation  of  The 
Tribune  is  in  excess  of  700^000— -z.n 
increase  during  the  same  six  years 
of  more  than  130  per  cent. 

When  it  is  considered  that  The 
Chicago  Tribune's  clientele  is 
made  up  of  the  very  best  people 
in  every  community  in  the  Central 
West  it  is  not  surprising  that 
The  Tribune  leads  in  volume  of 
advertising  and  produces  unsur- 
passed results  for  its  advertisers* 


Six 
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10c  A  Copy 


Solving 
retail  merchant's  problems 


Nothing  has  handicapped 
retailers  so  much  during  the 
war  as  the  shortage  of  trained 
salespeople. 

And  nothing  has  done 
more  to  offset  this  shortage 
than  the  Natiortal  Cash 
Register. 

Long  known  and  used  as 
a  convenient,  safe,  accurate 
method  of  handUng  cash  and 
sales  records,  the  importance 
of  the  cash  register  as  a  labor- 
saving  device  only  became 
widely  appreciated  when  the 


war  began  to  take  people 

from  behind  the  counters. 

Today  the  National  Cash 
Register  is  a  merchandising 
necessity — as  much  a  part  of 
a  store's  equipment  as  coun- 
ters, display-cases  or  lights. 

Advertising  Headquarters 
is  glad  to  have  helped  mate- 
rially in  bringmg  the  mer- 
chants of  the  entire  country 
to  a  full  realization  of  the 
indispensable  services  which 
the  National  Cash  Register 
will  perform  for  them. 


N.    W.    AVER    &  SON 

Advertising  Headquarters,  Philadelphia 

New  York  Boston  Cleveland  Chicago 


Your  Product 

and  the 

Great  New  York  Mark 

THE  mare  reliable  mformation  you  have 
about  this  wonderful  sales  territory,  the 
more  advantageous  it  is  for  al!  concorncd. 
For  that  reason  we  have  published  a  booklet, 
filled  with  tntemtmg  facts  about  New  York 
and  the  pro^>erous  peo|>te  who  mdce  up  itc 
eooniioii*  populatiaii* 

THIS  BOOKLET  IS  FREE, 

and  will  be  mailed  without  obligation  of  any 
kind  to  executives  and  others  interested 
directly  or  indirectly  in  the  world's  greatest 
market,  and  its  dominant  medium,  inter- 
borough  Subway  and  Elevated  advertising* 


Artemas  W<«urd 

Tradins  m  Want  ft  Gow 


Printers'  Ink 

Smielered  U.  8.  Patent  Offcc 

Issued  weekly.  Subscription  $3.00  per  year.  Printers'  Ink  Publishing  Company, 
Publishers,  185  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N,  Y.  Entered  as  secotid-class  matter 
June  29.  1893,  at  the  postoffice  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 
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How  Can  We  Keep  American  In- 
dustry as  Our  Own? 

The  Work  of  the  Hostile  German  Shows  the  Necessity  of  Erecting 
Barriers — The  Significant  Stoiy  of  St  Andrew's  Bay 

Authorized  Interview  with 

A.  Mitchell  Palmer 

Alien  Property  Custodian,  Washington,  D.  C. 


[  Editorial  Note  :— G  e  r  m  a  n- 
owned  concerns  which  have  been 
heavy  national  advertisers  are  now 
being  sold  by  A.  Mitchell  Palmer, 
the  Alien  Property  Custodian.  The 
Bayer  Company  (Aspirin),  as  re- 
lated on  another  page,  has  been 
sold  to  the  Sterling  Products 
Company  for  $5,310.000 ;  the 
Bosch  Magneto  Company  was  sold 
on  December  7  to  H.  C.  Griffiths, 
New  York,  for  $4,150,000;  the 
Bauer  Chemical  Company,  manu- 
facturing Sanatogen  and  Forma- 
mint,  will  be  sold  in  January,  as 
will  Dr.  Jaeger's  Sanitary  Woolen 
System  Company;  StoUwerck 
Bros.,  of  Stamford,  Conn^  very 
extensive  producers  of  cocoas 
and  chocolates,  will  be  sold  De- 
cember 21 ;  on  that  day,  also, 
the  Eisemann  Magneto  Company, 
Brooklyn. 

None  of  the  concerns  advertised 
for  sale  by  Mr.  Palmer  earlier  in 
his  regime  had  advertised  much, 
and  yet  the  public  was  amazed  at 
the  strength  of  some  of  them. 
Their  resources  were  revealed  as 
enormous,  and  we  were  all  en- 
titled to  guess  on  the  strength  of 
what  we  know  of  the  German 
business  ethics,  how.  they  had 
come  to  occupy  the  strong  posi- 
tion they  did. 

With  the  sale  of  the  nationally 
advertised    concerns  mentioned 


above,  the  significance  and  value 
of  Mr.  Palmer's  work  are  making 
a  much  sharper  imnression  upon 
us  all.  Certain  it  is  that  American 
advertisers  must  do  their  part  to 
help  the  Alien  Property  Custodian 
insure  their  freedom  from  such 
vicious  competition — vicious  either 
actually  or  potentially.  Enough 
has  been  published  in  Printers' 
Ink  heretofore  to  show  how  un- 
scrupulous and  unbridled  German 
competition  is. 

Mr.  Palmer  has  made  it  known 
that  as  yet  he  has  been  unable  to 
secure  evidence  against  many  con- 
cerns which  he  has  every  reason 
to  believe  are  German-owned.  The 
ingenuity  employed  by  some 
strong  houses  to  disguise  their 
German  ownership  is  worthy  of  a 
better  cause.  But  Mr.  Palmer  still 
has  several  months  in  wliich  to 
work,  and  he  should  be  able_  to 
rely  upon  the  active  co-operation 
of  every  branch  of  American  busi- 
ness. Every  industry  in  this  coun- 
try is  so  organized  as  to  act  quick- 
ly and  effectively,  if  it  will.] 

\\7HAT  shall  be  done  to  make 
VV  American  industry  and  com- 
merce safe  for  America  ?  We 
know  to-day  what  a  tremendous 
stake  Germany  had  in  this  coun- 
try, and,  in  view  of  the  revela- 
tions of  the  past  two  years,  we 
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have  come  to  realize  what  a  pow- 
erful interest  she  had  in  our  vital 
industries,  and  what  a  menace 
Germany  had  become  to  our  eco- 
nomic independence.  How  are 
we  to  safeguard  this  country's 
best  interests  in  the  future,  so 
that  there  shall  be  no  possibility 
of  a  foreign  country  like  Ger- 
many again  establishing  an  indus- 
trial and  commercial  army  of  oc- 
cupation in  our  midst? 

"I  am  inclined  to  believe,"  said 
A.  Mitchell  Palmer  in  an  inter- 
view for  Printers'  Ink  on  this 
subject,  "that  the  fact  of  our  ex- 
posing and  eradicating  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  great  bulk  of 
the  German  holdings  here— we 
have  caught  some  $800,000,000  of 
German  property — will  act  as  a 
powerful  deterrent  in  the  future. 
We  have  learned  our  lesson,  and 
it  is  for  us  to  profit  by  it.  What 
special  measures  may  be  adopted 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such 
an  evil  of  the  systematic  planting 
of  an  economic  force  in  America 
with  the  deliberate  intention  of 
employing  it  for  attack  against 
our  freedom  of  action,  and  for 
the  undermining  of  our  ideals  and 
our  whole  scheme  of  existence, 
is,  of  course,  quite  another  ques- 
tion. Congress  will  have  the  say 
in  that  matter. 

"In  England  certain  bills  have 
been  prepared,  the  aim  of  which 
seems  to  be  the  solution  of  a  sim- 
ilar prospective  problem  in  that 
country,  such  as  the  Non-Ferrous 
Metals  Bill,  which  prohibits  deal- 
ing or  trading  in  metals  other  than 
steel  and  iron  in  Great  Britain  ex- 
cept by  special  license.  The  spe- 
cial recommendations  that  may  be 
made  to  Congress  with  a  like  aim 
have  not  yet  been  decided  upon. 
At  the  present  moment  and  in 
view  of  the  altered  conditions 
which  the  signing  of  the  armis- 
tice has  brought  about,  we  are  de- 
liberating many  questions  relating 
to  alien  enemy  property.  Final 
conclusions  have  not  yet  been 
reached,  and  it  will  probably  be 
three  or  four  weeks  before  deii- 
nite  announcement  on  the  subject 
can  be  made." 

The  Alien  Property  Custodian 
added  that  he  was  already  on"  rec- 


ord as  declaring  that,  if  Congress 
gave  him  the  power  which  he  in- 
tended to  ask,  he  would  pay  out 
of  the  German  property  which. is 
under  his  trusteeship  all  claims  of 
Americans  against  Germany, 
Americans,  he  said,  have  suffered 
in  their  persons  and  property  at 
the  hands  of  Germany,  and  their 
claims  must  one  day  be  paid,  as 
well  as  the  claims  of  those  Ameri- 
cans whose  loved  ones  have  been 
murdered  at  sea  by  the  barbarous 
Germans.. 

NOTHING  BACK  TO  GERMANY 

"If  I  can  have  my  way,"  he  de- 
clared, "I  shall  pay  off  all  these 
claims  while  we  are  still  at  ■  war 
with  Germany."  He  went  further 

than  his  previous  expressions  of 
policy  on  this  subject  and  stated 
that  he  had  very  positive  views 
as  to  what  should  be  done  with 
any  balance  that  remained  of  the 
German  property  after  Ameri- 
can claims  had  been  paid  off.  "In- 
stead of  returning  it  to  Germany, 
the  suggestion  is  receiving  ap- 
proval in  many  quarters  that  the 
Peace  Conference  aliot  it  to  the 
partial  paying  off  of  the  claims 
of  Belgium,  France,  or  other  out- 
raged'victims,  so  that  not  one  cent 
should  go  back  to  Germany  out 
of  this  property  which,  with  ma- 
lign purpose,  she  had  created  for 
herself  in  the  United  States." 

The  armistice,  whatever  other 
changes  it  has  effected  regarding 
matters  of  policy  or  procedure, 
has  not  modified  the  functions  of 
the  Alien  Property  Custodian,  for 
until  peace  is  declared,  and  while 
the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act 
is  still  in  force,  he  must  perform 
the  duties  which  the  act  imposes 
on  him  and  carry  out  the  will  of 
Congress  with  regard  to  enemy 
property.  In  this  connection  he 
states  that  there  is  much  German 
property  in  the  country  which  has 
not  yet  been  reported  by  those 
who  have  it  in  their  possession  or 
control.  Nothing  has  occurred  to 
relieve  such  persons  of  the  obhga- 
tion  of  reporting  the  existence  of 
this  property  to  the  Alien  Prop- 
erty Custodian,  as  prescribed  by 
the  Trading-with-the-Enemy  Act. 
The  date  of  making  reports  of 
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this  kind  has  long  since  expired, 
but  the  obligation  to  do  so  still 
remains  in  force,  and  Mr.  Palmer 
is  determined  to  continue  seeking 
out  such  property  and  those  who 
shall  have  failed  to  report  it  will 
be  liable  to  prosecution  even  after 
peace  is  declared. 

The  vigor  and  resolution  of  the 
attitude  on  this  whole  subject  of 
Mr.  Palmer^-a  man  by  nature 
and  creed  decidedly  humane  and 
'  tolerant,  an  adherent,  as  it  is 
generally  known,  of  the  Quaker 
faith— is  in  itself  a  striking  indi- 
cation of  the  genuine  gravity  of 
the  situation  which  had  been  cre- 
ated in  this  country  by  the  meth- 
ods of  "economic  penetration"  em- 
ployed by  Germany. 

The  general  public,  distracted 
by  the  succession  of  spectacular 
events  in  the  great  cataclysm  of 
the  last  four  years,  has  not,  seem- 
ingly, been  impressed  by  the  reve- 
lation of  conditions  unearthed 
since  the  office  of  Alien  Property 
Custodian  was  created.  It  is 
doubtful  even  if  the  business  men 
of  the  country  have  given  ade- 
quate attention  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  danger  that  had  threatened 
the  country  as  a  result  of  the  hold 
which  Germany  had  obtained  on 
its  industry  and  commerce.  And 
yet,  without  a  certain  amount  of 
•public  interest  in  the  matter,  the 
remedies  which  the  situation  de- 
mands may  be  overlooked  or  very 
imperfectly  applied.  For  peoples 
have  short  memories  and  the  pres- 
ent abject  attitude  of  Germany 
may  make  us  minimize  her  past 
offences,  if  not  to  condone  them 
somewhat  Mr.  Palmer,  realizing 
the  true  conditions  of  affairs,  has 
repeatedly  invited  public  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  and  has  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  the  whole 
country  being  alive  to  it.  Ger- 
many had  entrenched  an  indus- 
trial and  commefrcial  army  of  in- 
vasion in  this  country,  and  we  are 
not  yet  wholly  rid  of  it. 

"Germany  had  aimed  to  control 
our  pknts  that  were  essential  for 
our  work.  Great  steel  and  iron 
mills  were  sending  their  profits 
out  of  America  back  to  Germany. 
Great  woolen  mills  in  New  Jers^ 
were  pourii^  their  dividends  into 


coffers  in  Berlin.  Great  metal, 
mining  and  mineral  companies  all 
over  the  United  States,  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  Germans,  were 
working,  not  for  the  United 
States,  but  for  Germany.  And 
these  German  industries  estab- 
lished here,  drawing  on  American 
labor  and  operating  usually  with 
American  funds  obtained  on 
credit,  were  not  merely  an  eco- 
nomic injury  to  this  country;  they 
were  also  an  enemy  spy  system 
in  our  midst  aiming  at  our  de- 
struction. 

A   GERMAN  OBJECT  LESSON   FOR  US 

"Down  in  Florida,"  Mr.  Palmer 
went  on,  "the  harbor,  not  far  from 
Pensacola,  known  as  St.  An- 
drew's Bay,  perhaps  the  finest 
harbor  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
the  nearest  one  on  American  soil 
to  the  Panama  Canal,  proved,  as 
a  result  of  our  investigations,  to 
be  controlled  by  German  money. 
The  Germans  had  bought  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land,  and  had 
incorporated  the  German- Ameri- 
can Lumber  Company,  the  own- 
ership of  which  was  vested  in  a 
member  of  the  German  Kaiser's 
family  back  in  Berlin,  who  had 
never  put  a  foot  on  it.  They  had 
poured  millions  of  dollars  into 
the  property,  had  built  a  fine 
wharf,  had  purchased  the  right 
of  way  over  all  lands  leading  to 
the  shore,  so  that  the  United 
States  Government  itself  could 
not,  in  pre-war  times,  have  used 
that  harbor  for  communication 
with  Panama  without  doing  busi- 
ness with  Germany.  It  was  from 
the  Foreign  Office  in  Berlin  that 
this  property  was  directed.  The 
people  who  directed  it  were  the 
same  people  who  had  constructed, 
in  those  islands  of  ours  of  such 
vital  strategic  importance  to  us, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  formerly  the 
Danish  West  Indies,  a  steamship 
terminal  for  the  Hamburg-Amer- 
ican Line,  with  a  solid  masonry 
structure  extending  for  ten  feet 
aroimd  it,  recalling  the  big  gun 
emplacements  the  Germans  had 
in  peace  times  built  in  France  on 
properties  they  had  secured  for 
commercial  purposes. 
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in  our  minds,  as  an  object  lesson 
of  the  highest  importance.  Let  us 
not  forget  that  Germany  had 
planted  her  spies  in  the  Pittsburgh 
industries,  in  commercial  and 
transportation  enterprises  in  New 
York,  in  Chicago,  in  the  West  and 
indeed  all  over  the  country,  and 
that  when  she  .  unloosed  war 
against  the  freedom  of  the  world, 
and  before  we  entered  the  con- 
flict, she  began  actually  to  wage 
Uiat  war  in  part  on  our  own  soil, 
through  her  agents  and  her  forces 
in  those  great  industries,  and  that 
she  was  waging  that  war  no  less 
against  us  than  against  her 
avowed  adversaries.  If  we  keep 
this  in  mind  we  shall  be  all  the 
more  resolute  in  insisting  on 
cleaning  out  root  and  branch  the 
evil  growths  planted  by  the  enemy 
foreigner  in  our  land  and  on  mak- 
ing such  a  clean  sweep  that 
neither  Germany  nor  any  other 
power  will  be  inclined  again  to 
attempt  any  similar  aggression 
against  our  independence  and  our 
integrity. 

"Stirred  by  entirely  just  senti- 
ments of  indignation,  we  shall 
also  be  disposed  to  hold  up  the 
hands  of  the  nation's  spokesmen 
in  Congress  in  formulating  the 
laws  that  will  remedy  the  pres- 
ent situation  and  best  protect  us 
in  the  future.  We  entered  this 
war  in  behalf  of  the  ideals  of 
Christian  civilization,  and  we  can- 
not tolerate  the  foul  principles  of 
those  who  would  enslave  others 
being  established  on  our  own  ter- 
ritory and  in  our  own  domestic 
life.  We  hope  to  bring  America, 
and  all  that  America  means,  to 
all  the  world  and  to  see  the  ideals 
for  which  America  stands  spread 
around  the  globe,  liberty  for  ev- 
eryone everywhere,  liberty,  na- 
tional and  individual,  so  that 
America  wilj  be  the  symbol  of 
peace,  of  welfare  and  happiness 
for  mankind.  Accordingly  we 
must  do  well,  and  to  completion, 
the  work  of  destroying  the  enemy 
incubus  and  spy  system,  to  which 
we  have  set  ourselves." 

In  order  that  there  may  be  ac- 
curate and  general  understanding 
of  the  scope  of  his  work,  Mr. 
Palmer  desires  to  dniw  attention 


to  the  fact  that  he  is  rooting  out 
only  such  enemy  alien  interests 
in  American  industry  and  com- 
merce as  may  be  regarded  as 
strictly  foreign  and  corporate 
and  as  representii^  part  of  the 
systematic  and  hostile  encroach- 
ment of  a  foreign  State  on  Amer- 
ican rights  and  economic  well-be- 
ing. TTius,  although  the  property 
here  of  individual  alien  enemy  in- 
vestors may  be  under  sequestra- 
tion by  the  Alien  Property  Custo- 
dian, it  is  not  his  purpose  to  con- 
fiscate that  property,  or  to  dispose 
of  it  to  American  citizens  by  sale, 
unless  it  shall  be  shown  that  such 
property  is  held  under  the  control 
of,  or  in  the  interests  of,  the  hos- 
tile State.  Mr.  Palmer's  formal 
statement  on  this  subject  is  as 
follows :  . 

"The  alien  enemy  property  that 
has  already  been  disposed  of  by 
sale  to  Americans,  or  which  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Alien  Prop- 
erty Custodian  hereafter  to  sell, 
falls  into  two  general  classes. 
First,  the  enemy  interest  in  part- 
nerships, branches  of  agencies  to 
which  licenses  to  do  business  have 
been  refused,  or  to  which  licenses 
have  been  granted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  liquidation.  In  these  cases, 
in  order  to  liquidate,  we  have  been 
compelled  to  sell  property  of  va- 
rious kinds. 

Second,  the  enemy  owned'  shares 
of  stock  or  other  interest  in 
American  corporations  where  the 
enemy  holding  is  large  enough 
to  influence  or  control  the  man- 
agement of  American  industrial 
and  commercial  .  concerns.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  that  in  granting 
the  power  of  sale  Congress  in- 
tended that  the  enemy  interest  in 
such  corporations  should  be  placed 
in  American  hands  for  fair  value 
after  public  sale  thereof.  At  the 
time  the  armistice  was  signed  a 
large  number  of  such  properties 
were  ready  to  be  sold  by  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian,  and  these 
sales  will  be  proceeded  with.  In- 
vestments of  individual  German 
subjects,  either  in  stocks,  bonds, 
mortgages,  real  estate  or  other 
property  in  America  will  not  be 
sold,  except  they  fall  within  the 
two  "classes  above  mentioned. 
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Check  Slanders  Against  American 
Business  Here  and  Abroad 

.  Business  Men.  Urged  to  Organize  in  Order  to  Swat  Propaganda  Lies 


THE  good  repute  of  American 
business  is  a  subject  that  is 
likely  to.be  of  more  and  more  in- 
terest to  commercial  organizations 
in  the  coming  year.  Ttiere  is  a 
feeling  in  many  quarters  that  the 
foreigner  must  be  inspired  with 
new  views  regarding  the  honesty 
and  integrity  of  trade  and  com- 
merce as  conducted  in,  and  from, 
the  United  States. 

At  the  recent  convention  in  At- 
lantic City  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  this  was  one  of  the 
topics  discussed  in  private  gather- 
ings. It  was  recalled  that  the  Ger- 
mans had  made  it  a  national  policy 
to  blacken  American  business  gen- 
erally. The  reputed  official  news- 
papers, the  North  German  Gazette, 
the  Frankfort  Gasette  and  the 
Cologne  Gazette,  were  the  leaders 
in  this  campaign  of  viUfication.. 
These  publications  had  their  week- 
ly "special  correspondence"  from 
the  United  States. 

The  correspondence  invariably 
fell  into  two  sections.  The  first 
part  solemnly  and  ponderously 
narrated  the  doings  at  some  Ger- 
man Sangerfest  or  Turnverein 
somewhere  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  second  part,  just  as  in- 
variably, dealt  with  "American 
business  scandals."  An  alternative 
caption  was  "commercial  corrup- 
tion in  the  United  States."  The 
special  correspondence  of  the  three 
,  inspired  organs  was  copied  by  the 
'minor  newspapers  throughout  the 
Empire.  The  Wolff  Bureau  also 
disseminated  cable  despatches  from 
the  United  States  magnifying  the 
most  trivial  commercial  incidents 
and  distorting  the  utterances  of 
American  politicians  so  as  to 
create  striking  "scandal"  and  "cor- 
ruption" stories.  Other  countries 
of  Europe  were  also  affected  by 
Hie  virus  of  this  systematic  cam- 

In  startmg  on  the  new  phase  of 
American  plans  for  making  a  bid 
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for  an  adequate  share  in  the 
world's  foreign  trade,  many  Ameri- 
can business  men  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  a  campaign  of  national 
publicity  should  be  undertaken  for 
the  purpose  of  undoing  the  evil  al- 
ready done  and  of  asserting  at 
home  and  abroad  the  determina- 
tion of  American  corporations  to 
vindicate  the  high  reputation  to 
which  they  are  justly  entitled,  and 
to  combat  all  future  attempts  to 
reflect  on  the  honor  and  exalted 
principles  and  methods  of  Ameri- 
can business  as  a  whole. 

In  the  discussions  which  took 
place  on  the  subject  there  was 
manifested  a  desire  for  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  concrete  way  in 
which  such  a  campaign  of  publicity 
should  be  undertaken  and  carried 
out. 

SPECIFIC  INSTANCES 

An  eloquent  voice  on  the  subject 
was  that  of  Leonard  S.  Smith, 
treasurer  of  the  American  Laun- 
dry Machinery  Company.  Mr. 
Smith  told  his  hearers  at  Atlantic 
City  that,  in  connection  with  the 
business  which  his  company  does 
in  countries  around  the  world  he 
travels  in  many  lands  and,  Kke  all 
those  American  business  travelers 
who  endeavor  to  penetrate  the 
thoughts  of  the  foreign  business 
man,  he  has  had  the  painful  ex- 
perience of  hearing  American  trade 
methods  alluded  to  as  corrupt  and 
dishonest,  as  if  the  statement  were 
accented  as  axiomatic. 

He  cited  many  instances.  In  a 
railway  train  in  eastern  Europe  a 
Budapesth  cotton  spinner  was  dis- 
serting on  the  "low  commercial 
moralitj^'  of  the  Americans.  Mr. 
Smith  made  the  Hungarian  eat  his 
words,  but  onlv  after  a  display  of 
energetic  determination,  in  which 
the  muscular  physique  of  the 
American  traveler  may  be  credited 
with  having  had  its  due  sniritual 
effect.  As  a  guest  in  the  Strang- 
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BUCKEYE  COVERS,  be- 
cause they  are  made  in 
great  quantities  under  excep- 
tional manufacturing  condi- 
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are  being  effected  through  the 
wider  use  of  Direct  Advertis- 
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tion than  any  other  papers  of 
equal  quality  and  utility. 
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ers'  Oub  in  Buenos  Aires  he  had 
the  unpleasant  experience  of  hear- 
ing an  agent  of  a  European  firm 
refer  contemptuously  to  the  "lack 
of  ethical  principles"  .among 
American  manufacturing  concerns. 
Again  the  American  was  up  in 
arms,  and  as  he  happened  to  be 
aware  that  this  particular  agent 
was  also  the  representative  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  of  a  well- 
known  American  machinery  com- 
pany, he  forced  from  the  man 
what  amounted  to  an  abject 
apology. 

"The  time  has  come,"  said  Mr. 
Smith  to  his  audience,  "to  take 
action  in  the  matter,  and  it  is  a 
case  of  organizing  and  of  deciding 
on  the  methods  of  publicity  best 
adapted  for  the  purpose  to  be  at- 
tained. The  parties  at  whose  door 
we  should  in  the  first  instance  lay 
the  blame  for  the  state  of  affairs 
we  denounce  are  Americans  them- 
selves. And  they  are  not  mere 
demagogues  or  soap-box  orators. 
They  are  in  many  instances  men 
fining  high  positions  to  which  they 
have  been  elevated  by  the  suf- 
frages of  the  people." 

He  cited  the  recent  report  of  a 
Commission  of  a  Government  De- 
partment in  which  an  attack  of  a 
general  kind  was.  made  on  Ameri- 
can employers;  he  alluded  to  an 
article  in  a  weekly  periodical;  he 
quoted  from  a  speech  made  the 
day  before  by  a  Cabinet  officer  in 
which,  along  with  compliments  to 
the  high  average  integrity  of  the 
American  manufacturer,  there  was 
an  allusion  to  the  regrettable  fact 
that  complaints  frequently  came 
from  South  America  that  the  mer- 
chandise received  there  was  not  of 
the  same  grade  as  the  samples  on 
which  the  orders  had  been  given. 

."Now  it  is  a  fact,"  Mr.  Smith 
went  on,  "that  American  business 
generally  is  conducted  on  a  scale 
as  lofty  as  has  ever  been  reached 
in  any  country.  Indeed,  in  dealing 
with  the  foreigner  Americans  have 
frequently  been  animated  by  the 
humanitarian  principles  they  have 
revealed  in  their  attitude  and  con- 
duct in  this  war.  Yet  this  abuse 
tends  to  rob  us  of  what  is  right- 
fully our  due,  to  destroy  the  posi  - 
tion  on  which  we  should  stand 


and  even  to  place  us  low  in  the 
moral  ranks. 
"The  impression  is  created' 

abroad  that  the  American  business 
man  is  a  being  of  two  natures,  a 
Dr.  Jekyll  in  charity  and  a  Mr. 
Hyde  in  business.  Our  public  men 
talk  as  if  they  were  not  aware  that 
their  words  when  they  denounce 
American  business  are  scattered 
broadcast,  that  there  is  a  real  pro- 
paganda picking  them  out,  sup- 
pressing the  compliments  and  the 
qualifications  and  publishing  only 
the  abusive  statements,  that  these 
are  quoted  and  repeated  and  that 
'  they  sink  iri.  We  should  have  an 
association  which  would  make  it 
its  business  to  refute  and  denounce 
openly  any  public  official  making 
untrue  statements  about  our  indus- 
trial and  commercial  honor  and 
we  should  have  a  wide  line  of  pub- 
licity to  do  justice  to  the  integritv 
of  American  commercial  methods." 


Lieut.  Norman  O.  Pickett 
Dead 

Lieutenant  Norman  O.  Pickett,  who' 
resigned  as  secretary  of  the  H,  E.  James 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  New  York,  to 
enter  the  Army  Aviation  Service,  died 
at  Mitchel  Field,  Garden  City,  L.  I.,  on 
December  14  of  typhoid  double  pneu- 
monia. He  had  survived  a  fall  from  his 
airplane  and  a  fire  in  his  ^lane,  which 
he  extinguished,  7,000  feet  in  the  air  in 
a  night  flight, 

Mr.  Pickett  was  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Pioneer  Suspender  Com- 
pany and  with  the  F.  Wallis  Armstrong 
Company,  Philadelphia. 


Joseph  A.  Judd  to  Leave 
"Literary  Digest" 

Joseph  A.  Judd  has  resigned  from  the 
Literary  Digest,  New  York,  to  take  ef- 
fect January  I,  For  the  past  ten  years 
he  has  been  advertising  manager  of  this, 
publication,  in  partnership  Vffth  William 
j.  Ryan.  He  glans  to  enter  the  publish- 
ing field  on  his  own  account,  but  has 
made  no  definite  announcement  of  plans. 


Brandy  Back  from  Training 

Camp 

Theodore  L.  Brantly,  of  Collier's 
Philadelphia  and  Southern  advertising 
staff  has  returned  to  Collier's,  having 
been  relieved  of  his  duties  at  the  Ar- 
tillery Officers'  Training  School,  Camp 
Zichar;  Taylor,  LouisviUe,  Kj. 
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Reaching  More  Than 
175,000  Families 

Tke  American  Fruit  Grower 
addresses  itself  to  tke  fruit  grow- 
er's entire  family.  Its  appeal  to 
tke  sukscriker  is  not  narrowed  to 
tecknical  growing  proklems.  It  is 
a  family  paper  for  tke  most  pros- 
perous class  of  farm  people  in  tke 
world.  Many  advertisers  kave 
realized  tke  fact  of  tkis  kroad 
appeal  and  applied  it  to  tkeir 
own  advantage. 

The  New  Rate  of  $1.25  per  agate  Une  flat  goes  into 
effect  January  1,  1919,  but  contracts  for  specified  space 
received  prior  to  that  date  may  hold  the  old  rate  of 
$1.00  per  agate  line  up  to  August,  1919,  inclusive. 

AMERICAN 
FRUIT  GROWER 

The  NaUonat  F ruit  Journal  of  America 

GnaranteeJ  minimum  circulation.  175,000  mantUy 

SAMUEL  ADAMS.  PubUsher 


JOHN  M.  BRANHAM  COMPANY 

Chicago  New  York  St.  Lonia 

MallcnBUfl.  Bruiuwick  Blatf.  dumical  BUfl. 

DBtroit  Atlanta 
Kmtfe  BUf.  Candler  Bldtf. 
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$110,000 
Comeback 


More  Than  a  Million  Every  Week 
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IT  is  indicative  of  the  speed  with 
which  the  automotive  industry  is 
returning  to  its  normal,  peace-time 
manufacturing  and  selling  basis  to 
consider  the  fact  that  Collier's  17th 
Annual  Automotive  Supplernent 
contains  advertising  of  automobiles, 
motor  trucks,  tires  and  accessories 
representing  more  than  $110,000.00 
worth  of  space. 

Collier's 

THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY 

J.  E.  Williams,  Ad'vertising  Manager 

CoDiet'a  Armutd  Automotio''  Number  -  the  seventeenth  in  unferofccn 
aueeetaion  -  urfll  be  ptAUahxd  Janaam  4th,  1919  ■ 

52  Year 
More  Than  At^ Million  Every  Week 
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Putting  Selling  Punch  into  Refund 

Letters 

Cases  in  Point 

By  Helen  A.  Ballard 


"The  man  who  says  'It  can't  be 
done'  is  being  coniinually  inter- 
rupted by  somebody  doing  it." 

THE  rule  holds  good  even  in 
putting  selling  puncli  into  re- 
fund letters,  for  one  house  at  least 
has  successfully  accomplished  the 
feat. 

It  came  about  in  this  way. 

A  young  woman  fresh  from  col- 
lege applied  at  one  of  the  big 
mail-order  houses  in  Chicago  for 
a  job  in  the  advertising  depart- 
ment. She  knew  a  little  about  the 
work,  for  she  had  worked  her  way 
through  the  university  by  writing 
advertising  copy,  but  she  felt  the 
need  of  wider  business  experieiice 
and  she  selected  that  great  insti- 
tution as  the  place  in  which  to  get 
it.  So  when  she  was  told  that  there 
was  no  opening  in  the  advertising 
department  at  that  time,  but  that 
she  might  stay  and  do  other  work 
until  there  was  one  if  she  was  will- 
ing to  wait,  she  decided  to  wait 
— and  hustle. 

After  learning-  something  about 
the  system  of  that  establishment 
she  was  set  to  writing  refund  let- 
ters for  the  women's  clothing  de- 
partments. 

The  work  interested  her.  Here 
she  was  face  to  face  with  a  new 
problem.  Women  returned  goods 
and  wanted  their  money  back. 
Why?  They  had  bought  the  mer- 
chandise in  o^ood  faith  and  the 
firm  had  sold  it,  on  honest  adver- 
tising.   Where  was  the  hitch? 

She  beeran  to  study  the  woman 
behind  the  letter. 

Fortunately  this  colleEre  gin — 
Miss  Blank,  we  will  call  her,  as 
she  prefers  not  to  have  her  name 
mentioned  in  this  article^ — -was 
born  and  reared  in  the  country, 
on  a  farm  several  miles  from  the 
nearest  town.  Her  family,  being 
renters  instead  of  owners  of  the 
farm,  couldn't  mortgage  it  for ' 
a  "Tin  Lizzie,"  so  going  to  town 


was  a  real  event,  and  it  was  the 
women  of  the  neighborhood,  their 
dress,  their  home  and  their  other 
problems  that  she  really  Imew. 
Then  came  high  school  in  the 
small  town,  where  this  country 
girl's  natural  friendliness  soon 
brought  her  into  contact  with  a 
class  of  people  a  step  farther  on 
'  in  the  march  of  progress.  Fol- 
lowing this  was  a  two-year  period 
of  teaching  a  country  school  where 
the  teacher  was  the  natural  ad- 
viser on  all  sorts  of  subjects.  And 
last  came  college  in  a  tjiriving 
small  city  of  homes  adjacent  to 
the  hustling  mart  of  the  metropo- 
lis of  the  Middle  West — ^wnich 
really  ought  to  be  called  Ameri- 
ca's Near -East. 

SIZED  UP  EACH  INDIVIDUAL 

Being  human.  Miss  Blank  stud- 
ied people  everywhere.  And  now, 
sitting  at  her  desk  in  the  refund 
correspondence  section  of  the 
women's  wear  departments,  she 
turned  her  knowledge  of  them  to 
good  adv^tage.  She  saw  the 
woman  back  of  the  letter.  To  her 
each  one  was  an  individual.  She 
noted  where  each  lived.  Her 
familiarity  with  geography  enabled 
her  to  understand  something  of 
the  physical  and  social  conditions 
of  the  cities  and  towns  from  which 
these  refund  requests  came.  She 
remarked  the  stationery  on  which 
the  letters  were  written ;  she 
studied  their  handwriting,  their 
content.  She  observed  that  some 
were  most  businesslike  while 
others  went  into  much  detail  and 
gave  a  great  deal  of  insight  into 
the  family  life  of  the  home  from 
which  they  came.  Still  other  let- 
ters held  a  yearning  note  as  i  f 
written  by  someone  who  saw  few 
neople,  wrote  letters  seldom,  and 
longed  for  a  chance  for  self-ex- 
pression. And  in  each  case  Miss 
Blank  fitted  her  reply  to  the  indi- 
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vidua!  as  she  visualized  her.  She 
didn't  write  thus: 

"Dear  Madam  : 

"We  have  your  letter  of  the 
ISth  inst.  stating  that  you  are  re- 
turning suit  No.  16Q3579  because 
it  does  not  fit.  On  looting  up 
your  order  in  our  records  we  find 
that  your  measiu-ements  are  dis- 
proportionate and  we  are  there- 
fore refunding  your  money, 
$16.95." 

Miss  Blank  knew  that  no  wom- 
an on  earth  likes  to  be  told  that 
her  measurements  are  dispropor- 
tionate, however  far  from  the 
"perfect  36"  her  figure  happens  to 
be.  Nor  did  she  write  curtly  as 
follows : 

"Dear  Miss: 

"Yours  of  the  29th  inst.  rec'd. 
We  are  sorry  that  you  could  not 
use  dress  No.  23R5264  and  are 
herewith  sending  our  check  for 
the  price  vou  paid,  including  post- 
age, $9.78." 

Miss  Blank  put  herself  and  her 
love  for  and  understanding  of 
people  into  their  letters,  and  she 
didn't  consume  much  time  in  do- 
ing it  either.  The  stenographers 
who  came  to  take  her  dictation 
soon  learned  that  they  couldn't 
sit  there  taking  down  the  number 
of  garment  and  amount  to  be  re- 
funded only  and  spend  the  rest 
of  the  time  bluffing  by  meaning- 
less scrawls  on  their  books  while 
they  dreamed  of  last  night's  frolic, 
for  thev  never  had  the  sHehtest 
idea  what  she  was  going  to  say. 
Also  she  insisted  on  paragraphmg 
to  bring  out  her  points,  another 
disturbing  factor  to  their  inatten- 
tion. 

LETTERS  THAT  RING  TRUE 

Miss  Blank  always  kept  a  copy 
of  the  catalogue  before  her  and 
she  studied  it  as  she  prepared  her 
correspondence.  Often  she  went 
back  mto  stock— for  the  different 
women's  wear  departments  and 
their  refund  correspondence  sec- 
tion were  on  the  same  huge  floor 
—and  inspected  the  .garment  which 
was  being  returned.  Having  de- 
cided why  she  thought  it  had  not 


pleased  the  customer,  she  selected 
another  as  near  like  it  in  style 
and  price  as  possible  and  then  she 
wrote  a  letter  something  like  this : 

"My  Dear  Mks.  Grant  : 

"I  have  spent  long,  cold  winters 
in  the  country  myself  and  I  know 
just  how  you  feel  about  the  waist 
(No.  22M1253),  which  you  are 
returning  to  us. 

"That  material  is  rather  sheer 
and  thin  for  the  cold  winter  cli- 
mate of  your  great  North  Dakota. 
And  because  I  know  what  a  con- 
venience it  is  to  have  someone 
on  the  spot  to  study  one's  needs, 
I  have  personallv  selected  one 
which  I  believe  you  will  like.  It 
is  No.  22M12S8.  You  will  find 
it  illustrated  on  page  99  of  our 
catalogue — the  page  opposite  the 
one  on  which  the  waist  you  are 
returning  is  shown. 

"This  blouse  is  made  of  a  good 
weight  crepe  de  chine--which  is 
not  transparent  like  the  Georgette 
crepe  you  are  returning,  yet  is 
similar  in  style  to  it,  is  almost 
the  identical  cut  exceut  for  a  slieht 
difference  in  the  finish  of  collar 
and  cuffs,  and  has  the  same  smart 
little  black  velvet  bow  at  the  neck. 
It  comes  in  your  coldr  selection, 
also,  and  the  price,  like  that  of 
the  other,  is  only  $5. 

"But  as  you  reauested,  we  are 
sending  vou  our  refund  check  for 
waist  No.  22M1253.  and  have  in- 
cluded in  it  the  postage  which  you 
paid  both  ways.  $5,24. 

"We  regret  that  -^'ou  have  been 
put  to  the  inconvenience  of  hav- 
ing to  return  this  bloa-ie.  and  houe 
that  vour  next  order  will  be  whoUv 
satisfactory — as  we  endeavor  to 
make  all  orders. 

"Please  accent  every  good  wish 
for  a  glad  holiday  season. 

"Most  sincerely  yours," 

Or  again  she  wrote: 

"Dear  Mrs.  Jeliffe: 

"We  are  so  sorrv  that  the  fur 
collarette  (No.  19D4321)  didn't 
fully  meet  with  your  exoectations. 
Perhaps  that  square  cut  at  the 
bottom  isn't  quite  your  stvle.  As 
you  say,  it  is  a  bit  hard  to  tell 
from  a  picture  just  how  a  gar- 
ment will  look  when  on. 
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"That  particular  collar  is  an  ex- 
cellent value,  however,  but  if  you 
don't  like  the  style  we  are  glad 
to  refund  your  money,  which  we 
are  doing,  including  postage  both 
ways,  $17 +  $.95  =  $17.95. 

"Did  you  notice  the  one  just 
above  it  in  the  catalogue.  No. 
19D4319? 

"It  is  a  very  chic  collar,  and  it 
has  that  graceful  curve  at  the  bot- 
tom in  front  and  back  which  srive 
an  added  height  to  the  figure.  And 
then  the  tails  with  which  it  is 
bordered  add  to  the  effect.  They 
are  really  expensive  and  make  it 
a  much  more  elegant  looking  gar-  > 
ment. 

"The  price  is  a  bit  higher,  to  be 
sure,  $21,  but  four  dollars  isn't 
much  when  you  consider  that  the 
fur  is  a  better  quality  and  that 
there  is  more  fur  in  it.  Being 
larger  than  the  other,  the  collar- 
ette makes  a  modisn  cape  for 
spring  and  fall  wear  and  dispenses 
with  a  coat.  It  will  wear  for  years 
and  when  out  of  date  it  can  be 
cut  over  or  laid  aside  till  it  comes 
back  into  style  again  —  fash- 
ions, like  history,  you  know,  re- 
peat themselves. 

"If  you  are  in  need  of  a  muff 
you  may  like  to  know  that  the 
one  shown  iust  to  the  right  of 
the  collarette  I  have  mentioned, 
No.  19D4316,  at  $4.75,  is  a  perfect 
match.  The  two  fur  pieces,  be- 
sides giving  genuine  comfort, 
would  add  just  the  right  touch  of 
style  to  any  costume  or  furbish 
up  an  old  suit  or  coat  and  make 
them  look  like  new. 

"I  am  sorry  that  your  little  girl 
has  been  sick.  I  do  hope  that  she 
has  now  fully  recovered  and  will 
be  proof  against  all  the  colds  and 
distempers  incident  to  winter 
temperature  changes. 

"Thank  you  for  your  kind  words 
of  appreciation  of  our  business 
methods.  We  want  friends  as 
well  as  customers,  and  are  glad 
to  have  you  return  for  exchange 
or  refund  any  goods  that  prove 
in  the  least  degree  unsatisfactory. 
"Yours  for  satisfaction." 

Miss  Blank  had  been  writing 
these  straight-out-of-her-heart  let- 
ters for  about  four  months  when 


the  manager  of  the  women's  wear 
departments  passed  through  the 
room  one  day  and  paused  beside 
her  desk. 

"Miss  Blank,"  he  said,  "I  wish 
you  would  come  into  my  office  a 
few  minutes  in  about  half  an 
hour.  I  want  to  have  a  little  talk 
with  you." 

In  exactly  thirty  minutes  Miss 
Blank  was  announced  to  the  man- 
ager and  was  ushered  into  '  his 
private  office.  Before  him  on  the 
desk  lay  a  large  pile  of  papers. 

"I've  been  going  over  some  of 
.your  correspondence,  Miss  Blank," 
'  he  said,  "and  I  find  some  rather 
unusual  elements  in  it.  Do  you 
know  that  a  great  many  of  the 
refund  checks  that  are  sent  out 
in  your  letters  come  straight 
back?" 

"Well,  of  course,  I  haven't  per- 
sonally had  any  check  on  the  re- 
turns, but  I  had  hoped  they 
would,"  she  replied. 

"You  had?  Why,  aren't  you 
in  that  department  to  write  refund 
letters?  To  adjust  satisfactorily 
any  requests  for  money  on  re- 
turned merchandise  ?"  . 

"Yes,  but  I  believe  that  a  good 
refund  correspondent  should  al- 
ways try  to  put  selling  punch  into 
his  letters  along  with  the  refund 
check.  And  I've  tried  to  do  that 
Don't  you  like  it?'" 

SOLID  PHOOF  OF  THE  LETmiS'  «K)D- 
KESS 

"I  most  decidedly  do,  but  it's 
the  first  time  I've  ever  seen  it 
tried  out  It  works,  however. 
Here's  the  pi*oof.  I  find  that 
78j4l  per  cent  of  your  letters  have 
brought  the  refund  check  back — 
and  often  with  an  additional  re- 
mittance—for goods  to  be  sent 
in  place  of  those  refunded  on.  In 
many  cases  other  merchandise  has 
been  ordered  also.  Your  letters 
are  a  little  longer  than  the  stereo- 
typed kind,  but  these  replies  to 
them  show  that  the  customers  like 
your  'selling  punch,'  and  that 
longer  letters  pay.  You  seem  to 
understand  Ihe  customer." 

"I  try  to.  I  just  naturally  like 
people,  anyway,  and  I  can't  help 
being  human  in  business.  I  want 
our  mail-order 
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that  there  is  someone  here  who 
really  cares  about  them  and  their 
problems  of  dress — and  other 
things,  if  they  tell  us  about  them, 
as  they  so  often  do." 

"Well,"  reflected  the  manager, 
"I'm'  going  to  ask  the  other  cor- 
respondents in  our  department  to 
use  your  methods  in  future.  But 
they^ve  got  to  feel  it  as  you  do 
or  they  won't  hit  the  mark.  Would 
you  mind  giving  a  few  suggestions 
now  and  then  if  any  of  the  others 
want  help  ?" 

"Not  at  all.  I'd  love  to.  But 
do  you  know,  Mr.  Dickson,  I  be- 
lieve a  woman  is  more  at  home 
here  than  a  man.  Somehow  it 
comes  more  natural  for  a  woman 
to  talk  to  another  woman  about 
clothes.  She  understands  better. 
I  think  this  particular  kind  of 
correspondence  is  a  woman's  job. 
There  are  plenty  of  other  goods 
for  the  men  to  write  about — en- 
gines, guns,  and  the  like." 

"Where  did  you  get  your  ex- 
perience as  a  correspondent?" 

"Never  got  it.  I  applied  for  a 
job  here  in  the  advertising  depart- 
ment and  they  set  me  to  writing 
refund  letters  till  there  was  an 
opening.  That's  how  I  got  in 
your  department.  It's  the  adver- 
tising instinct  in  me  that  makes 
me  want  to  sell  goods  in  letters 
while  I  wait  for  a  chance  to  do 
it  in  catalogue  pages." 

"Do  you  think"  you  could  write 
the  catalogues  for  these  women's 
departments  ?" 

"I  know  I  could,  and  I'd  like  to 
try.  I'd  rather  write  this  kind 
of  copy  than  any  other  in  the 
house.  There's  a  wonderful 
chance  to  be  human  here  and  to 
put  personality  into  your  adver- 
tising." 

"Well,  I'm  going  to  give  you 
your  chance.  You  keep  right  on 
with  your  selling  punch  till  we  are 
ready  to  begin  the  new  spring 
catalogues — which  will  be  in  a 
few  weeks  now — and  I'U-give  you 
a  trial." 

And  he  did.  So  Miss  Blank, 
who  loved  folks,  broke  into  the 
mail-order  catalogue  game  and 
achieved  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  woman  in  that  house  to 
write  advertising.    But  the  sell- 


ing punch  which  she  injected  into 
her  refund  letters  was  infectious. 
It  spread  to  other  departments, 
and  now  it  is  an  established  rule 
of  the  correspondence  department 
to  put  sale  power  into  refund  let- 
ters. 


To  Instruct  Soldiers  in 
Business 

William  H.  Lough,  president  of  the 
Business  Training  Corporation,  New 
York,  sailed  for  Paris  December  14, 
to  take  charge  of  the  Division  of  Com- 
mercial Education  under  the  auspices 
of  the  V.  M.  C.  A,  This  division  will 
organize  branches  in  the  various  camps 
in  France  to  conduct  courses  in  Busi- 
ness, English,  Advertising,  Salesmanship, 
Accounting,  etc.,  among  the  soldier  boys 
while  waiting  to  return  home.  Mr. 
Lough  was  formerly  secretary  of  the 
New  York  School  of  Commerce  and 
CoUege  of  Finance. 


Otis  H.  Adams  "Will  Make  a 
Change 

Otis  H.  Adams,  of  the  Martin  V,  Kel- 
ley  Co.,  New  York,  will  become  asso- 
ciated with  the  Connecticut  Telephone 
&  Electric  Company,  Me  ride  n.  Conn.,  on 
January  1-  The  Kelley  agency  will 
continue  to  handle  the  advertising  of 
the  Connecticut  Telephone  &  Electric 
Company. 


Elon  G.  Pratt  Will  Join  Jones 
&  Baker 

Elon  G.  Pratt,  a  vice-president  of 
Collin  Armstrong,  Inc.,  New  York,  will 
join  Jones  &  Baker,  dealers  in  securi- 
ties, of  New  York,  on  December  23.  He 
will  be  identified  with  the  selling  forces 
of  the  concern  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,    Boston    and  Pittshurgh. 


"Sunset's"  .  New  Western 
Representation 

Sunset  Magazine,  San  Francisco,  has 
appointed  Archer  A.  King,  Inc.,  Chi- 
cago, as  Western  representative,  in 
place  of  Graham  Patterson,  who  has 
recently  become  publisher  of  the  Chris- 
UaH  Herald,  New  York. 


Joins  New  Detroit  Agency 

E.  J.  O'Sullivan,  formerly  with  the 
Associated  Farm  Papers,  Chicago,  has 
JO'ned  C.  C.  Winningham,  who  has  es- 
tablished a  new  advertiaing  agency  in 
.  Detroit 


Adds  to  List  of  Farm  Pape.s 

Jo'in  D.  Ross,  Chicago,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Western  representative  of  the 
/«WF™.,^Louisv^.^gl^ 


Patent  Office  Lets  Down  Bars  on 
"Aspirin" 

Sterling  Produces  Co.  Buys  Bayer  Co.,  Inc. 


THE  Sterling  Products  Com- 
pany, of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  is 
now  the  owner  of  the  Bayer  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  maker  of  "Aspirin," 
and  its  subsidiary  corporations. 
The  purchase  was  made  from 
Alien  Property  Custodian  A. 
Mitchell  Palmer  at  public  auc- 
tion December  12,  at  Rensselaer, 
N.  Y.,  the  price  paid  bein^  $5,- 
310.000.  The  incorporation  of  the 
Bayer  Compary  was  for  $750,000, 
and  during  the  calendar  year  1917 
it  did  a  business  of  $5,600,003, 
with  profits  of  $1,768,000. 

Only  a  few  days  before  the  sale 
took  plac.e,  the  United  States 
Patent  Office,  by  J.  H.  Games, 
Examiner  of  Interferences,  can- 
celled the  registration  of  the 
trade-mark  "Aspirin"  held  by  the 
Bayer  Company.  The  application 
for  this  action  was  made  by  the 
United  Drug  Company,  of  Bos- 
ton, as  described  in  Printers'  Ink 
of  November  28,  1918  ("Who  May 
Advertise  Aspirin?"). 

The  main  basis  for  the  ruling 
of  the  Examiner  appears  to  have 
been  the  belief  established  in  his 
mind  by  the  testimony,  that  the 
word  "Aspirin"  is  understood  by 
the  public  to  be  the  name  of  a 
drug,  and  not  the  trade-mark  by 
which  the  public  recognized 
tablets  of  that  drug  (acetyl 
salicylic  acid)  manufactured  by 
the  Bayer  Co.  under  a  patent  ex- 
piring in  Februafy,  1917. 

Labels  on  packages  sold  sub- 
sequent to  1915  bore  a  statement 
that  "The  trade-mark  'Aspirin' 
(Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office)  is  a  guar- 
antee that  the  monoaceticacidester 
of  salicylic  acid  in  these  tablets  is 
the  reliable  Bayer  manufacture." 
The  Examiner  points  out,  how- 
ever, that  this  statement  does  not 
apprise  the  lay  public  of  the  fact 
that  acetyl  salicylic  acid  is  also  a 
chemical  name  of  the  product. 
Both  these  names,  he  remarks,  are 
very  difficult  for  the  public  to 
pronounce,  and  the  natural  tend- 
ency to  use  a  short  and  easily  re- 
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membered  word  would  make*  the 
name  "A.spirin,"  which  also  ap- 
peared upon  the  label,  preferable. 

"A  very  popular  (method)," 
he  states,  "is  for  a  trader  to  seem- 
ingly bend  to  the  necessity  of  the 
situation  by  placing  on  the  label 
a  notation  which  in  theory,  but 
not  in  practice,  may  be  used  by 
the  public  to  identify  the  article 
after  the  monopoly  has  expired. 
To  the  Examiner  this  practice 
seems  to  be  merely  a  manifesta- 
tion of  that  keen  commercial  in- 
stinct which  endeavors  to  keep 
just  ahead  of  the  law." 

That  the  manufacturer  of  any 
patented  article  who  deliberately 
encourages  the  public  to  use  his 
trade-mark  as  the  name  of  the  ar- 
ticle, may  expect  to  lose  his  rights 
to  the  exclusive  use  of  that  trade- 
mark on  the  expiration  of  his 
patent  rights,  would  seem  to  be 
the  deduction  from  this  ruling. 
"It  is  no  proper  function  of  a 
trade-mark  to  serve  as  the  name 
of  anything,"  the  Examiner  states, 
"and  sound  public  ,  policy  requires 
that  traders  ought  to  be  dis- 
couraged from  making  it  serve 
such  a  purpose.  Every  sane  per- 
son who  possesses  a  legal  mo- 
nopoly on  an  article  of  the  char- 
acter here  under  consideration, 
and  affixes  thereto  a  word  not 
used  in  trade  on  any  other  article 
manufactured  by  this  person,  must 
know  that  the  failure  to  place  on 
the  label  another  word  which  the 
public  can  use  to  identify  the  ar- 
ticle will  ordinarily  result  in  the 
first  mentioned  word  having  a 
double  or  mixed  function  of  the 
character  disclosed  in  Singer  v, 
June.  To  the  extent  that  this 
single  word  performs  this  func- 
tion of  a  name,  jusl  to  that  extent 
does  it  serve  as  a  means  to  a 
trader  to  levy  unjust  tribute  on 
the  lay  purchasing  public  after 
the  monopoly  in  the  article  ex- 
pires, provided  only  that  the  trader 
possesses  the  right  to  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  this  Avord."  , 
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Philadelphia 

is  the  Third  Largest  Market 
in  the  United  States  for 

Investment  Securities 

Ever  since  the  days  when  Robert  Morris,  the  Phila- 
delphia banker,  financed  the  Revolution,  and  Jay 
Cooke  did  the  same  thing  for  the  Union  in  the  Civil 
War  Period,  the  fine  old  city  of  Philadelphia  has 
been  noteworthy  as  a  good  market  for  safe  and  con- 
servative investments, 

Philadelphia  quickly  met -its  quotas  in  all  of  the 
Liberty  Loan,  drives,  as  vvell  as  iii:  its  own  big  War 
Chest  for  war  jrelief. 

Dominate  Philadelphia 

Create  maximuni  iinpfession  %t  one  cost  by  concen- 
trating in  the  newspaper  nearly  eyery  finahqier,  busi- 
ness man  and  investor  reads—  .■  V    ■  • 

The  Bulletin 


November      /I  1^  Ij  Copies 

Circulation  ^ 


"In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin" 
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In  1914,  we  produced  for  our  own 
consumption  $29,900,000,000 
worth  of  goods.  We  produced  for 
export  about  |2, 1 00, 000, 000  worth 
of  goods — a  total  production  of 
some  $32,000,000,000.  In  1917 
we  produced  and  used  over 
$64,000,000,000  worth  of  goods, 
exported  nearly  $7,000,000,000 
total  of  $71,000,000,000. 


These  are  the  figures  of  Professor 
Anderson  of  Harvard.-  Bankers 
Trust  Company  esUmates  closely  ap-' 
proximate  these  figures. 
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Is  your  business  ready? 


1918  shows  great  increase  in 
production  over  last  year. 

Do  the  figures  on  the  opposite 
page  hold  a  threat  or  a  promise? 

They  show  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  our  producing  capacity. 

The  war  forced  a  generous 
part  of  this  increase. 

With  Peace  at  hand— what  ? 

Prosperity,  after  all,  is  merely 
a  matter  of  mutual  production 
and  exchange.  Suppose  one  man 
makes  more  goods.  His  broth- 
ers also  make  more  goods.  Both 
have  that  much  more  to  ex- 
change. Only  when  one  has 
less  to  exchange  does  trouble 
come.  '  . 

Business,  collectively,  faceis  the 
most  stimulating  challenge  in  r^^^ 
history.    It  rests  with  individual  Challenge 
businesses  to  respond. 

Is  your  business  ready? 


95'  MADISON  AVE.  HostedbyGoOgLc 


and  Ship  Building  Go's  Great  Plani 
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Smit^Camplmi^*CMifl4Jmiiattk  mSa^^  Bed  Bfu^ 

APPROXIMATELY  tt,ooo  men  txt  cmploye4  at  the  thm 
»  plafiis  of  the  Bduinore  Diy  CX^ck  and  Ship  Building  Co.  I 
dition  to  repair  work,  about  100,000  tons  of  shipping  are  builc  i 
three  plana  in  a  year.  In  salaries  thb  means  arnund  ^2o>ooo,ooo.oo  pouted  in 
MfbtWCe  SWCfest  Iqr  this  one  company  alone.    Contr:icts  rn  hand  anwi 
to  1(70^000,000.00  seem  to  preclude  the  poflpiU 
■ny  cuftailniemduc  totheoestackinof  hosc^ides 

f]|  It  was,  pattMHy,  at  least,  the  decided  favor  in 
^  The  NEWS  is  held  by  this  type  of  highl 
worker  that  made  NEWS  cimilation  leap,  in  so 
ttaxtea,  askigSasS?^  in  two  years  while  other  Bnl 
papers  showed  aaual  losses  or  made  only  slight 
For  penetrating^  permeating  corulation  mux  will 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  Baltimore's  social  struci 
AX-id  at  a  lower  rate  per  choiuand — your  best  i 
The  t«ffiWS] 

CI  A  second  >L><liijon  of  the  little  boaJdct  CDOtainmg  the  first 
^  of  tUis  aerivi  iud  bfft  lMd>  MOW wy  by  ^cdcmuHl  I 
»han]>-  be  ofT ihe  pn«.  Ifyon  mnt  acopr-adc  for  "Sdl 
SAkimore  Mukit.  * 
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When  You  Investigate  Complaints, 
Get  the  Facts 

New  York  Edison  Company  Charts  Hours  of  Daylight  and  Clears  Up 
Ninety  Per  Cent  of  Lighting  Biil  Kicks 

By  Frederick  C.  Kendall 


TRACKING  down  complaints 
for  a  public  service  corpora- 
tion gives  an  insight  into  human 
nature  obtainable  in  few  other 
ways.  Smoothing  the  rufHed  feel- 
ings of  the  genus  homo  with  a 
grouch  on,  and  locating  the  true 
cause  of  the  trouble  demands  the 
diplomacy  of  an  ambassador  in 
wartime  and  the  detective  ability 
of  an  Arsene  Lupin. 

In  perhaps  no  other  work'  is  it 
so  imperative  to  get  the  facts.  The 
redeeming  feature  lies  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  multiplication  of 
kicks  suggests  their  most  common 
origin  and  the  method  of  most 
speedy  adjustment.  At  least,  that 
is  the  experience  of  The  New  York 
Edison  Company  which  through 
its  Lighting  Inspection  Bureau 
deals  with  hundreds  of  irate  cus- 
tomers— each  firmly  convinced  that 
his  meter  has  suddenly  developed 
the  distressing  habit  of  joy-ritOng 
on  all  twelve  cylinders. 

Consumption  of  electrical  cur- 
rent decreases  or  increases  in  pre- 
cise relation  with  the  hours  of 
sunshine  or  gloom.  When  the 
morning  breaks  drear,  several  mil- 
lion dwellers  in  Greater  New  York 
turn  on  the  switch  a  half  hour 
earlier.  Yet  when  the  bills  are 
payable  these  same  teeming  mil- 
lions have  usually  forgotten  the 
occurrence  —  and  are  absolutely 
dead  certain  either  that  tJieir  me- 
ters are  in  partnership  with  the 
dark  forces  or  that  the  company 
is  induing  in  a  little  plain  and 
fancy  profiteering  on  its  own 
hook. 

Do  you  know  that  in  New  York 
—and  cities  similarly  located  on 
the  map — forty  out  of  each  hun- 
dred days  the  year  round  are 
cloudy?  Moreover,  the  compari- 
son of  daylight  hours  indicates 
that  in  June  and  July  they  average 
about  fourteen  and  a  half  hours 
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per  day,  while  in  December  and 
January  they  average  nine  and  a 
half.  Nevertheless,  few  people  ap- 
preciate any  significant  relation 
between  the  variation  in  sudi  fig- 
ures and  its  consequent  effect  up- 
on the  need  for  artificial  illumina- 
tion. 

Relative  yearly  proportions  o£ 
fair  and  dull  weather  are  strange- 
ly alike,  although  there  is  a  natu- 
ral and  noticeable  variation  be- 
tween the  four  quarterly  periods 
of  the  year.  In  January,  February 
and  March,  1918,  S6.9  per  cent  of 
the  hours  affecting  load  were  clear; 
and  43.1  per  cent  were  cloudy  or 
rainy.  In  April,  May  and  June, 
the  figures  stood  65.6  per  cent 
clear  and  34,4  per  cent  cloudy 
days.  In  July,  August  and  Sep- 
tember 70.2  per  cent  of  the  days 
were  clear  with  29.8  per  cent 
cloudy. 

CHART  SETTLES  LARGE   NUMBER  OF 
COMPLAINTS 

During  this  period,  complaints 
came  in  parallel  relationship  with 
the  number  of  hours  of  gloom- 
February  taking  the  questionable 
honor,  with  the  bills  for  that 
month  provoking  more  requests 
for  adjustment  than  the  combined 
months  of  May,  June,  July,  Au- 
gust and  September.  The  figures 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  are  all 
graphically  recorded  by  the  Edi- 
son company,  and  the  chart  framed 
in  the  adjuster's  office  offers  a 
quick  solution  to  90  per  cent  of 
the  complaints. 

Waving  high  aloft  her  unpaid 
bill,  a  woman  will  rush  in  demand- 
ing an  instant  meter  reading. 
"Last  month  my  bill  was  $1.90," 
she  Vociferates  indignantly.  "This 
month  I  was  away  from  home 
three  day^,  and  yet  you  charge  me 
$2.60— outrage." 
Courteously  the  adjuster  listens 
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to  her  story,  then  places  before 
the  wrathful  lady  a  miniature  re- 
production of  the  chart. 

"You  usually  turn  on  the,  elec- 
tric light  when  it  begins  to  iget 
dark,  don't  you?" 

"Of  course,"  she  snaps.  "What's 
that  got  to  do  with  the  case?" 

"Only  this,  madam,"  says  the 
adjuster  pointing  to  the  tables, 
"Last  month  we  had  fourteen  more 
dull  days  than  the  previous  month. 
Then  the  sun  sets  earlier  in  De- 
cember than  in  November,  and 
Christmas  festivities  usually  con- 
sume a  lot  of  current.  December 
has  thirty-one  days,  while  Novem- 
ber has  but  30,  and  " 

He  gets  no  further.    By  this 
time  the  customer  is  usually  ready 
to  apologize  and  go  away  a  self- 
confessed  advertiser  for  the  insti- 
■  tution's  good  will. 

There  are  instances  of  course, 
that  for  a  time  defy  all  attempts 
at  solution  and  it  is  then  that  the 
detective  skill  of  the  adjuster  is 
summoned  into  service, 

A  few  months  ago,  a  newspaper 
man  entered  the  complaint  bui-eau 
with  a  frown  on,  his  face.  His 
lighting  bill  had  in  one  month 
jumped  from  an  average  of  $3.00 
to  $16.75.  He  was  much  chagrined 
and  threatened  dire  exposure. 

A  meter  test  was  made  and  the 
meter  found  to  be  recording  ac- 
curately. There  was  no  leak  in 
the  wires  and  customer  was  posi- 
tive that  no  lights  had  been  left 
accidentally  burning.  For  a  day 
or  so  the  adjuster  was  stumped. 
Then  making  a  return  visit  of  in- 
spection to  the  house,  he  nosed 
around  for  any  overlooked  cur- 
rent-consuming devices. 

Hidden  under  the  maid's  bed  he 
discovered  a  cute  little  electric 
heater— which  every  night  under 
cover  of  darkness  was  placed  into 
position  and  connected  with  the 
lighting  socket  I 

After  he  had  recovered  partially 
from  the  shock,  the  newspaper 
man  remembered  that  some  three 
winters  since,  he  had  purchased 
the  device.  Finding  it  too  costly 
for  constant  use  (it  was  recom- 
mended merely  for  removing  the 
chili),  he  had  packed  it  away  in 
a  closet  where  it  had  been,  un- 


earthed by  the  new  domestic  who 
in  her  top-floor  boudoir  enjoyed 
all  the  comforts  of  a  home  and 
glowing  fireside. 

On  another  occasion,  a  family 
returning  from  the  seashore  were 
horrified  to  find  a  somewhat  siz- 
able electric  light  bill  waiting  to 
greet  them  among  the  other  mail. 
Here  surely,  was  an  example  of 
the  fallibility  of  the  meter. 

Sleuthing  over  the  wires,  fix- 
tures and  other  paraphernalia,  an 
inspector  discovered  that  in  a  cer- 
tain closet  on  the  second  floor  the 
electric .  bulb  had  been  burnt  out. 
Called  to  the  householder's  atten- 
tion, the  puzzling  thing  seemed 
to  be  that  he  distinctly  remem- 
bered placing  a  new  Mazda  in  the 
socket  the  week  before  he  left — 
but  in  this  fact  was  the  solution. 
The  door  of  the  closet,  fitted  with 
an  automatic  switch,  had  been  left 
ajar  and  the  light  burned  steadily 
until  the  filament  had  worn  out 
from  overwork. 

So  here  again,  is  demonstrated 
the  need  for  getting  the  facts, 
even  though  it  necessitates  the 
most  skillful  probing. 

Accidental  wire  tapping  is  a 
common  source  of  big  bills.  Tin- 
kering with  wires  has  an  almost 
irresistible  fascination  for  most 
people,  and  occasionally  they  get 
a  new  connection  twisted  onto  the 
wires  of  a  neighbor  who  pays  the 
bills  for  months  before  it  is  dis- 
covered. But  when  it  is  discov- 
ered— wow  I 

Other  people  fail  to  appreciate 
that  lamps  grow  dim  in  time.  So 
instead  of  burning  two  lights  in 
the  dining  room  they  turn  on  four 
— but  at  the  end  of  the  month 
can't  explain  the  boost  in  bills. 
And  of  course,  being  humans, 
folks  usually  keep  as  quiet  as  the 
proverbial  clam  shell  when  the  bill 
falls  below  the  average  estimate. 
Another  class  of  kicks  quickly 
recognized  by  their  similarity  comes 
from  people  who  make  complaints 
the  excuse  for  not  paying  their 
bills  on  time.  By  fabricating  an 
imaginary  overcharge  they  hope  to 
get  an  extension  of  credit.  The 
bureau  has  a  private  ssrstem  all  its 
own  in  dealing  with  this  class  of 
parlor  highbinders, 
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"If  we  were  not  able  to  get  the 
facts,"  says  the  gentleman  in 
charge  of  this  interesting  work, 
"we  should  soon  be  broke.  In 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
the  customer  is  wrong,  but  that 
doesn't  prevent  us  from  treating 
him  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and 
consideration.  The  company's  pol- 
icy is  to  be  as  liberal  as  possible 
in  every  way.  If  a  meter  is  found 
badly  inaccurate,  we  disregard  the 
incorrect  evidence  and  adjust  any 
charges  which  may  be  affected.  If 
the  customer  claims  that  absolute- 
ly no  use  has  been  made  of  the 
service,  the  entire  bill  is  cancelled. 
If  however,  there  is  a  claim  made 
against  the  company  for  over- 
charge and  a  careful  investigation 
fails  to  reveal  that  any  error  exists, 
no  adjustment  is  made.  It  would 
be  discrimination  to  depart  from 
this  standpoint,  and  do  anything 
that  could  not  be  done  for  another 
under  similar  circumstances. 

"This  bureau  has  to  be  careful 
in  every  step  it  takes.  Nothing 


could  be  worse  than  to  have  a 
consumer  make  a  complaint  and 
then  upon  investigating  report  back 
to  him  that  no  error  had  occurred 
and  later  to  have  some  outside 
inspection  company's  investigation 
find  that  we  were  incorrect.  You 
can  imagine  the  feeling  of  the  con- 
sumer ;  he  would  immediately  lose 
all  confidence  m  the  company's 
reports,  and  it  would  be  very  dif- 
ficult ever  to  dispel  this  doubt  in 
his  mind.  The  whole  keynote  of 
successful  handling  of  complaints 
is  confidence. 

"We  have  many  customers  who 
may  complain,  but  due  to  the  treat- 
ment that  they  have  received  in 
the  past,  they  feei  sure  that  they 
will  receive  fair  treatment  on 
every  occasion.  If  no  error  exists, 
it  is  simply  necessary  for  us  to 
state  the  fact  and  they  accept  the 
statement  with  no  question.  This 
is  because  we  usually  base  our  re- 
ports on  absolute  knowledge  and 
have  trained  ourselves  to  go  out 
and  get  the  facts."  . 
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Oregon  Forbids  Advertising  of 
Delinquent  Tax  Payers 

Large  Sum  Saved  to  Citizens 


IT  cost  the  Oregon  Journal,  of 
Portland,  approximately  $3,000 
a  year  to  put  over  its  idea  of  do- 
ing away  with  the  publication  in 
newspapers  of  the  delinquent  tax 
list 

By  taking  this  step,  it  came  out 
squarely  and  took  the  stand  that 
no  kind  of  advertising  is  good  for 
any  medium  unless  that  medium 
can  honestly  feel  that  it  is  serving 
the  aidvertiser  to  the  best  possible 
advantage. 

This  is  a  big  forward  step  in 
daily  newspaper  advertising  and 
has  caused  much  comment  in 
Western  states,  not  only  among 
publishers  but  among  taxpayers. 
While  the  Oregon  Journal  is  sac- 
rificing a  nice  little  volume  of 
business,  we  do  not  believe  that 
in  the  end  it  will  lose  any 
money  by  it,  nor  do  we  believe 
that  the  paper  expects  to  lose  any 
money.  On  the  contrary,  we  sus- 
pect that  it  is  shrewd  enough  to 
realize  that  to  make  money,  one 
must  do  business  along  the  right 
lines  and  to  understand  that  the 
way  to  make  profitable,  perma- 
nent advertisers  is  to  trade  up  and 
S^in  more  respect  for  its  adver- 
tising space  and  for  its  customers 
who  buy  that  space. 

Realizing  that  the  publication  in 
newspapers  of  delinquent  tax  listis 
is  a  needless  waste  of  public 
money  as  well  as  an  unnecessary 
and  often  humiliating  burden  im- 
posed on  the  unfortunate  tax- 
payer, the  Jourtial  caused  a  bill  to 
be  placed  upon  the  ballot  at  the 
recent  election  in  that  State,  re- 
pealing the  provision  of  law  re- 
quiring the  publication  of  the  de- 
linquent tax  lists  and  substituting 
therefor  a  notice  of  delinquency 
by  mail. 

As  long  ago  as  1913,  this  news- 
paper began  an  agitation  for  the 
repeal  of  the  delinquent  tax  pub- 
lication law.  Present  at  the  legis- 
lative sessions  of  1915  and  1917 
were  representatives  of  the  news- 
paper tu^ng  the  passage  of  such 
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a  bill.  But  in  each  instance,  fail- 
ure was  the  result.  The  conclu- 
sion was  forced  upon  the  publisher 
that  this  law,  now  become  econo- 
mically unsound  and  unbusiness- 
like, could  be  changed  only  by  vote 
of  the  people,  and  a  bill  was  in- 
itiated and  placed  upon  the  ballot. 

Now,  the  cost  of  publishing  an- 
nually the  delinquent  tax  lists  in 
Multonomah  County,  in  which  is 
located  the  city  of  Portland,  is 
about  $12,000,  while  the  cost 
throughout  the  entire  state  is  ap- 
proximately $30,000  per  year.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  total  cost  of 
notifying  tax  delinquents  by  let- 
ter, as  provided  in  the  measure 
recently  adopted  by  the  people  of 
the  state,  will  not  exceed  $2,000 
a  year. 

As  an  evidence  that  the  bill  had 
the  state-wide  approval  of  the 
people,  it  passed  by  a  majority  in 
excess  of  one-fourth  of  the  total 

votes  cast. 

Striking  at  a  kindred  evil,  the 
Oregon  Journal  initiated  a  meas- 
ure regulating  the  publication  of 
all  legal  notices  such  as  Summons, 
Sheriff's  Sales,  Insurance  Com- 
panies' Reports,  etc.  This  bill  was 
also  adopted  in  spite  of  the  de- 
termined fight  waged  against  it 
by  practically  the  entire  press  of 
the  state. 

While  many  publishers  feel  that 
the  discontinuance  of  this  form  of 
advertising,  which  generally 
brought  the  top  or  a  still  higher 
rate,  is  a  distinct  loss  of  income 
to  which  they  are  entitled,  it 
should  not  take  them  long  to  ap- 
ireciate  the  fact  that  what  is  poor 
business  for  the  people  of  the  state 
is  poor  business  for  the  publishers.. 

Of  course,  on  the  face  of  it,  it  is 
unoleasant  to  see  a  "good,  little 
graft"  get  away  from  the  paper. 
Still,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pub- 
lishers and  their  papers  are  bound 
to  gain  in  respect  and  confidence 
and  other  business  what  they  may 
lose  through  this  new  law  in  Ore- 
gon. 
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THE  NET  PAID  CIRCULATION 
OF  LAST  SUNDAY'S 


December  15,  1918,  was 

1,039,242 

The  Greatest  in  the  History  of  this  Newspaper  and 
the  Highest  Figure  Ever  AUained  by  a  Morning 
Newspaper  in  America. 

November  17  It  Was  1.022.390 

November  25  .....    It  Was  1,028.109 

December    1  It  Was  1,024.077 

December  8  It  Was  1.018.061 

December  15   .....    It  Was  1 .039.242 

The  circulation  last  Sunday  shows  a  GAIN  of 
21 ,181  Oder  the  preceding  Sunday. 

"PEOPLE  READ  AND  JUDGE;  THEY  ARE  NOT 
MISLED  BY  LYING  OR  SLANDER — 

The  drculation  of  this  newspaper  yeiterday  You  know  the  alander,  the  falce,  malidout 

(Sunday)  wu  1,039,242  copies.  attack*  to  iriiic^  the  Heant  new^Mpers  and  their 

This  interest*  you  u  an  American,  not  merely  owner  have  ben  nibjedxd  at  the  institEatkn  of 

because  it  is  by  hundreds  of  thousands  greater  newipikper  failures,  railroads  whose  stealings  hb. 

than  the  circulation  of  any  other  newapq>er  in  Hearst  has  checked,  special  privilege  whose  plans 

America.  Mr,  Hearst  has  thwarted  vrith  his  constant  ad< 

It  interests  you  not  merely  because  it  is  the  vocacy  of  Government  ownef^p  and  control  of 

peak  of  journalistic  adtievement,  aithou^  that  corporation  power. 

is  important.  You  know  the  importance  of  this  fact,  which 

You  are  interested  in  a  Sunday  newspaper's  p^^^,          discriminating  intelligence  of  the 

circulation  exceeding  one  nnlluai  coines,  because  American  people  : 

you  know  that  the  newspaper  is  to  the  nation        ,  ,,        ,  ,         ,  , 

,  .  .        ,  J  •       ..L  -  j;  -J    1    V  In  the  week  In  which  the  allack  of  the  Heant 

what  the  spoken  word  u  to  the  individual.    You  ,  ,  .  < 

,  1  .    I     .  f  .J    I  t    ■  _  »i_    _   .  >      papers  reaches  m  climax  the  circuMion  of  the 

know  that  the  uufividual  havmg  the  greatest  .  ,      ,    ,  , 

number  of  listeners  come,  nearest  to  expressing  ^""f''  'I'ZL      t'Z  T  Tl 

the  thought  of  those  listeners.    And  a  Sunday  !"      '''^J                   '^"^  "'"f 

,  -         .V           .Ti-    A  '"B  circufonon  of  ana  other  newspaper  in  the 

newspaper  read  m  more  than  one  milhon  American  ,_  " 

....                ,              .  ^              .  Umted  Stales. 
ramiues  comes  the  nearest  to  expressing  the 

thought,  conviction  and  national  feelinfT  of  the  People  read  and  judge,  and  are  not  misled  by 

million  families.  lying  or  slander. 
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Prosperity  Insurance  In  The 
Northwest 


The  Federal  Government  has  set  a  minimum  price  of  $2.20 
a  bushel  on  the  1919  wheat  crop, 

Minnesota,  the  Dakotas  and  Montana,  the  most  important 

Spring  wheat  producing  section  of  the  world,  are  thus  sure 
of  a  continuance  of  the  present  remarkable  degree  of  pros- 
perity through  this  Federal  action. 

The  Northwestern  farmers  have  proven  their  loyahy.  They 
have  grown  wheat  at  the  Government's  request  when  they 
could  not  foretell  whether  the  crop  would  yield  them  a  profit 
or  a  loss. 

In  spite  of  the  labor  shortage,  high  priced  seed,  and  unheard- 
of  difficulties  in  harvesting,  the  1918  wheat  crop  made  them  a 
big  profit — ^more  than  they  had  ever  made  on  a  wheat  crop 

before. 

The  1919  wheat  crop  will  be  grown  with  less  expense  than 
the  1918  crop.  There  will  be  more  laborers  available.  There 
will  not  be  the  anxiety  and  uncertainty  which  surrounded  the 
1918  crop,  but  the  price  remains  fixed. 

Keep  this  in  mind  when  planning  your  sales  campaign  for 
1919 — ^the  Northwest  is  sure  of  a  profitable  crop  return  next 
year. 


THE^^Jp^RMER 

Webb  Publishing  Company,  St.  Paul 
Publishers 

Stamiubs  Farm  Papers,  Inc.  /^j^Yi        Wallace  C.  Richardson,  Inc., 

Westem  Eepresentative,  n'^ffl^n  Eastern  RepreaentatiTe. 

134l!Coiiva7  Bldg.,  klHaagtlj^  381  Fourtli  Ave.. 

Chicago,  III.  ^"^S^  New  York,  N,  Y. 

Member  Audit  Bitreau  of  Circulations 


Salesman's  Pet  Plans  Worth 
Studying 

You  Never  Can  Tell,  Offhand,  What  Is  Worth  While 


AN  advertisitig  manager  was 
watching  his  Arm's  star  sales- 
man sell  a  big  bill  of  merchan- 
dise. He  had  never  witnessed 
such  a  performance  before — ex- 
cept the  make-believe  variety  of 
conventions. 

"Funny  thing,  Earl,"  remarked 
the  ad  man  when  the  buyer  ex- 
cused himself  to  write  up  the  or- 
der. "I  didn't  think  you  did  it 
just  like  that.  That  isn't  the  way 
you  demonstrated  before  the  other 
boys." 

Earl  laughed — raucously  as  some 
would  say.  "Naw.  That  was  dress 
parade  stufif.  What  you  have  just 
witnessed,  young  man,  was  the 
real,  gen-u-wine,  unadulterated  ar- 
ticle. ...  If  the  boss  knew  I  sold 
goods  that  way,  he  would  tell  me 
to  iqin  a  correspondence  school." 

Yet  the  methods  of  this  sales- 
man were  eminently  successful.  He 
violated  the  prescribed  rules  and 
succeeded  because  of  it.  And  al- 
though the  personal  element  en- 
ters so  intimately  into  the  business 
of  selling,  the  basic  idea  behind 
this  man's  method  may  have  war- 
ranted adaptation  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  force. 

Digging  up  these  new  tips  is  an 
art  not  to  be  esteemed  lightly.  It 
should  be  cultivated  by  every  sales 
and  advertising  manager  who  does 
not  want  his  mental  make-up  to 
become  petrified. 

Often  it  requires  considerable 
dexterity  to  pry  a  salesman  loose 
from  his  pet  hunch.  He  regards 
it  as  peculiarly  personal  property. 
"I  j  ust  go  ahead  and  tell  'em  about 
our  wonderful  goods  and  our  ad- 
vertising and  the  fine  firm  back 
of  it  all,"— but  he  doesn't.  He 
singles  out  certain  odd  facts  or 
peculiar  arguments  that  experi- 
ence has  taught  him  make  the 
most  profound  impression  on  his 
cuscomers.  But  rarely  will  he  ad- 
mit it— sometimes  because  he  does 
these  things  unconsciously.  One 
must  catch  him  in  the  act. 
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Another  time  this  same  adver- 
tising manager  accidentally  opened 
a  salesman's  sample  case.  Imag- 
ine his  surprise  to  find  that  a 
half  section  containing  display 
models  had  been  ripped  out.  Re- 
posing gracefully  in  their  place, 
were  row  upon  row  of  gaudy- 
hued  pencils. 

"Ye  Gods,  what's  this?  A  side 
line?"  he  gasped. 

The  salesman  grinned.  "Hard- 
ly. Souvenirs."  Then  after  con- 
siderable persuasion  he  continued. 
"And  just  between  the  seventeen 
of  us,  here  is  how  it  works.  When 
a  prospect  says  'No,'  I  never  pro- 
test.. I  never  argue.  Were  I  to 
do  so,  it  would  put  him  on  the 
defensive,  and  the  next  -  time  I 
came  around  he  would  all  the 
time  be  thinking:  'There  is  a  man 
I  mustn't  let  get  the  advantage. 
If  I  do  he  will  sell  me.'  - 

"So  when  he  says  'No,'  I  take 
it  sweetly.  I'll  drop  in  next  time. 
But  before  I  go,  I  want  to  leave 
him  a  little  souvenir.  I  open  up 
my  sample  case,  and  after  his  eyes 
have  taken  in  the  pencils  he  reg- 
isters curiosity  to  know  what  is 
that  odd  little  section  of  copper 
wired  asbestos  packing  in  the 
corner. 

"He  has  never  seen  anj^hing 
just  like  it  before.  In  fact,  he 
has  no  earthly  use  for  it  in  his 
business.  It  is  used  in  only  few 
trades.  But  he  is  inquisitive  and 
picks  ft  up.  He  asks  questions. 
And  gradually — painlessly-^he  re- 
opens the  dfscussion  himself,  and 
we  get  back  to  shop  before  he 
knows  it.  So,  although  one  side 
of  my  sample  case  looks  like  a 
toy  shop,  it  tiu-ns  the  trick." 

THE  MAGIC  EFFECT  OF  AN  "APPOINT- 
MENT" ON  SALES 

And  relating  the  experience  to 
another  of  the  firm's  salesmen,  this 
magic  bit  of  strategy  was  offered 
for  the  symposium : 
"When  I  call-  on  a  merchant  to 
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try  to  get  him  to  stock  our  brand," 
confided  an  old-timer,  "I  don't 
present  my  proposition  and  then 
with  fawning  phrases  ask  if  he 
won't  put  in  a  stock.  It's  as  bad 
as  saying  'You  don't  want  any 
goods  to-day,  do  you?' 

"I  tell  him  that  we  have  care- 
fully checked  up  his  credit — which 
is  true.  I  tell  him  we  have  also 
investigated  his  standing  with  his 
competitors  and  with  the  com- 
munity— which  likewise  is  true,  I 
tell  him  that  only  after  being  sat- 
isfied in  every  detail,  we  have  de- 
cided to  appoint  him  as  our  local 
representative..  The  fact  that  he 
has  to  invest  money  and  put  in  a 
stock  is  incidental.  By  doing  the 
thing  right,  he  feels  we  are  con- 
ferring an  honor — and  buys  big- 
ger than  if  I  tackled  it  from  the 
negative  angle." 


Labor  Department  Asks  for 

Space 

Advertising'  will  help  guard  against 
unrest  on  the  part  of  employees,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  La- 
bor. Advertisers  are  being  requested 
to  devote  a  small  amount  of  space  at  the 
top  or  bottom  of  their  own  copy,  or  in  a 
box  in  one  corner,  to  a  message  from 
the  department  asking  that  the  rela- 
tions between  employers  and  employees 
be  given  thoughtful  consideration  by 
both  parties,  to  the  end  that  a  rever- 
sion to  a  peace  basis  may  be  accom- 
plished with  as  little  injury  to  industry 
as  possible. 

Through  James  O'Shaughnessy,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Advertising  Agencies,  mem- 
bers of  the  association  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  request  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  It  is  suggested  that 
agencies  recommend  to  their  clients  that 
they  co-operate  with  the  Government 
in  its  effort  to  maintain  industrial  sta- 
bility. It  is  pointed  out  that  only  a 
small  amount  of  the  advertisers'  space 
is  asked  for  and  that  the  latter  will 
probably  feel  disposed  to  give  it  on  ac- 
count of  the  vital  purpose  the  Labor 
Department's  messages  aim  to  attain. 


Detroiters  Out  of  the  Service 

Frank  Martin  of  the  Banker-Martin 
Co.,  advertising  agency^  Detroit,  and 
Julius  Moeller,  advertising  representa- 
tive of.  the  Detroit  Trust  Co.,  have  re- 
turned to  civilian  life  from  the  army. 


Appointment  by  Dort  Company 

Wade  H.  Leach  has  been  appointed 
assistant  general  sales  manager  of  the 
Dort  Motor  Car  Compan?,  of  Flint, 
Mich. 


Publishers'  Red  Cross  Workers 

The  following  committee,  appointed 
by  Chairman  A.  C.  G.  Haramesftihr,  of 
Collier's,  is  looking  after  the  progress 
of  the  Red  Cross  Christmas  Roll  Call 
among  the  Periodical  and  Book  Pub- 
lishers of  New  York; 

J.  H.  Brown,  Street  &  Smith;  Geo»e 
Di  Buckley,  Crowell  Publishing  Co.;  A. 
H.  Buysse,  Forbes  Magasine;  Travers 
D.  Carman,  Outlook;  Franklin  Coe, 
Tozvn  &  Country;  E.  C,  Conklin,  Mun- 
sey's;  George  F.  Costello,  Field,  Illus- 
trated; George  E.  Cook,  George  E.  Cook 
Co.;  F,  L.  E.  Gauss,  IVontan's  World; 
Edward  F.  Healey,  Review  of  Reviews; 
T,  B.  Kelly,  Metropolitan  Magazine; 
J.  H.  Livingston,  Jr.,  The  Spur;  Mr. 
Ackert,  Pictorial  Review;  Carroll  B. 
Merritt,  Scribner's;  Arthur  S.  Moore, 
McClure's-  William  J.  Neal,  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.;  F.  S.  Norman,  Vogue; 
Don  M.  Parker^  Century  Co.;  Graham 
Patterson,  Christian  Herald;  Guy  C. 
Pierce,  The  Independent;  George  B. 
Richardson,  Life  Publishing  Co.;  Wil- 
liam J.  Eyan,  Literary  Digest;  William 
A,  Sturgis,  Today's  House-snfe;  John 
Adams  Thayer,  Periodical  Publishers' 
Assn.;  J.  Mitchel  Thorsen,  Hearst  Pub- 
lications: E.  C.  Wilson,  McCall  Com- 
pany; Wallace  C.  Richardson;  John  J. 
O'Keefe,  Truth  Magazine;  Harry  Tip- 
per, United  Publishers  Corp.;  Mr.  DU- 
lon,  American  Book  Company;  Mr. 
Sears,  Appleton  &  Co.:  Mr.  Burt,  A. 
L.  Burt  Co.;  Frank  Dodd,  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.;  Mr,  Doran,  George  H.  Doran 
Company;  Mr.  MacCrae,  E.  P.  Dutton 
Company*  Mr.  Plimpton,  Ginn  &  Com- 
pany: Mr.  Dunlap,  Grossett  &  Dun- 
lap;  Mr.  Harcourt,  Henry  Holt  &  Com- 
pany; J.  B.  Latour,  Harper  &  Bros.; 
Mr.  Brett,  Macmillan  Company;  G.  H. 
Putnam,  G,  P.  Putnam's  Sons: '  Whitney 
Darrow,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  and 
Mr.  Morrow,  Frederick  H.  Stokes  & 
Co, 

By  noon  on  Monday,  the  first  day 
of  the  drive,  twenty  houses  had  reported 
a  100%  membership. 


Studebaker  Corporation  Ap- 
points Biggs  Sales  Manager 

Harry  A.  Biggs,  has  been  appointed 
general  sales  manner  of  the  Studebaker 
Corporation,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  effective 
January  1. 

Since  1909  Mr.  Biggs  has  been  an  ex- 
pcutive  of  Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  and 
one  of  Its  directors.  He  began  his  ad- 
vertising career  with  the  old  Hampton 
agency,  where  he  was  treasurer  and 
later  established  a  business  of  his  own 
«f  '  absorbed  by  the  Seaman  agency. 
Mr.  Biggs  has  been  identified  with  some 
of  the  largest  advertising  campaigns 
such  as  American  Tobacco  Co.,  Regal 
Shoes  and  Studebaker. 


Will  Manage  "White  Swan" 

Company 

C.  M.  Wrenshali,  president  of  White 
Swan  Spices  and  Cereals,  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
has  taken  over  the  managing  director- 
ship as  well,  following  the  death  of  A. 
M,  Brooke. 
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RELY  ON  THB  LABEL 


DOVE  MILL  BRISTOLS 
in  any  of  their  various  grades  and  tints 

possess  a  substantial  dignity  of  appearance. 
They  combine  elegance  with  economy — 
well  in  keeping  with  the  conserving  order 
of  the  times.  And  they  are  versatile  in  use. 
For  the  artistic  announcement — the  en- 
closure— the  combination  mailing — folder 
and  order  card — for  a  score  of  other  forms 
of  Direct  Advertising — they  secure  dis- 
tinction, durability  and  permanence.  For 
the  production  of  beautiful  Christmas 
Cards  we  strongly  recommend  the  use  of 
Dove  Mill,  Antique  Finish. 


George  W.  Wheelwright  Paper  Co. 

BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS 


The  New  York  Red  Cross  Parade,  whi 
opened  the  Second  War  Fund  Camp 
Avenue  and  25th  Street 

RED  CI^OSS  ( 

"Join  thf  Red  C 


e  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
reviewing  stands  at  Broadway,  5th 
of  the  Cusack  Building. 
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TN   COMMON  with  all  American  busi- 
ness,  it  faces  the  opportunity  of  un- 
precedented expansion. 

The  business  that  most  promptly  impresses 
its  qualities  of  leadership  will  hold  the 
front,  or  go  to  the  front.  Never  before  was 
the  opportunity  so  nearly  equal. 

In  this  necessity  for  action,  you  will  see 
■  how  vtial  to  success  is  your  choice  of  ex- 
perienced advertising  counsel. 

Critchfield  &  Company  have  been  coun- 
selors to  leading  advertisers  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years.  Our  many  outstanding 
successes;  the  confidence  of  leaders  who 
have  used  our  service  from  the  beginning; 
a  large  organization  of  experienced  men; 
these  are  the  things  on  which  we  base  the 
exceptional  service  we  offer  you  in  home 
or  foreign  advertising. 


CHICAGO  NKW  YORK  BOSTON 

DETROIT  MINNEAPOLIS 
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His  Dearb  Four  Oaya  Before 
Armistice  While  in  the  Front 
le  Securing  Photogiaiphs  of 
nd-(o-Hand  Fighting  —  Was 
utcQant  ia  Sifznal  Corp* — 
rm^rly  with  Packard  Company 


I PK  ESTEP  w;j^  kilk^d  in 
uliiui  on  November  7,  lie 

:*  lieutenant  in  the  U,  S. 

Signal  Corps.  No  particu- 
of  his  death  have  been  re- 
d.  btit  it  is  known  that  for 
al  weeks  he  had  hccti  tak- 
Tont-Iinc  photographs  of  the 
I  of  the  American  troons  that 
ubA  Sedan  on  the  day  of  the 
itice. 


!  had  been  at  the  front  less 
three  months.  He  went  into 
Signal  Corps  with  the  firm 


Estep  was  far  many  years  arl- 
vestisin?  manager  of.  the  Packard 
Motor  Car  Company  of  Detroit. 
For  several  years  he  was  with  the 
Cheltenham  agtncy.  now  the  Gor- 
man Company,  of  New  York, 
handling  Packard  and  other  sc- 
counts.  Early  in  1916  he  went  to 
Fr;tTic<?  ri<  a  Wrir  correspondent 
photograplier  for  Le.^iie's  It^eekly, 
continuinj^  with  conspicuous  suc« 
cess  until  thi*  last  siimmtT,  whed 
he  resigned  to  acct-nt  a  rnmmJs- 
sion  in  the  ST^^nal  '. 

T'Uther  D.  Fernald,  a»jiistant 
);^t'ii{!ral  manager  of  LesU^s^  sayi 
of  him: 

"Many  of  the  partienlarly  strik- 
inK  official  motion  piiimes  and 
'stills*  that  we  have  icca  and  will 
see  in  the  future  arc  Estep's  work; 
his  greatest  arhiovemcnt?;  in  tlie 
war  will  bt  — as  lie  txprcled  and 
wished— his  ytisL-Ilisfi  ;um!  unnamed 
contributions  to  hi&torv-  His 
death  in  action  h  striking  testi- 
mony to  his  courage  and  {It  v  ^  - w) 
to  his  duty.  He  asked  to  be  n-v 
Ml^Iled  to  'the  most  dangeruifv 
jnl)  you've  got'  No  one  took 
Rreater  risks ;  tt  is  siOTificant  that 
he  was  the  first— and.  to  dale,  fhc 
only — man  in  the  Photographic 
Section  of  the  Signal  Conis  to  be 
killed  in  action. 

"Somehow,  we  feel  prondcr  of 
thit  star  tlian  of  any  of  the  other 
147  in  Qur  service  fla^;-  It  is  a 
irenuine  goM  one^" 


Becomes  Advertising  Represen- 
tative on  Coast 

(Vilward  II.  Klffllis]!  will  open  an  office 
in  Saa  Frsfld&co  on  Jannary  1,  aad  will 
represent  The  People*s  HofAt  J4hmal, 
Nt:w  York,  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 

Mr.  Kimball  in  the  past  represented 
McCaiVs  Maffojutite  and  the  BuUerick 
PiihUsbititt  Company  io  the  New  Enm- 
\*skA  territory,    lie  has  resided  «i  m 

Philadelphia  House  Changes 
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The  Future  of 
the  American  Dyestuffs 
Industry 


Disclaimers  Issued  at  WashingtoD 
That  Lusty  Young  Business  In- 
fant Is  to  Be  Fostered  by  Gov- 
ernment —  Investigation  Under 
Way  to  Afford  Protection  from 
Germany 


Special  IVaskington  Correspondence 

NO  confirmation  was  to  be  had 
at  Washington  last  week  of 
the  report  current  in  New  York 
that  the  Government  may  take 
over  the  dyestuffs  industry.  How- 
ever, a  representative  of  Printers' 
Ink  who  visited  the  various  Gov- 
ernment offices  where  the  trail  of 
such  a  project  would  logically  be 
sought  found  evidence  a-plenty 
that  the  future  of  the  American 
dyestuffs  industry  is  one  of  the 
post-war  responsibilities  that  is 
just  now  receiving  the  most  seri- 
ous consideration  of  Federal  offi- 
cials. In  the  absence  of  definite 
information  as  to  whether  the 
German  color  makers  have  ac- 
cumuUited  any  considerable  stocks 
of  dyestuffs  for  "dumping,"  the 
specialists  here  are,  to  some  ex- 
tent, working  in  the  dark,  but  they 
are  framing  recommendations  to 
Congress  that  if  accepted  should 
safeguard  the  dyestuffs  industry 
from  ruthless  foreign  competition. 

As  for  the  report  of  Govern- 
mental control  and  management 
of,  the  dyestuffs  industry  no  offi- 
cial could  be  found  who  was  suffi- 
ciently conversant  with  the  rumor 
to  assume  responsibility  for  for- 
mally denying  it.  At  the  same 
time,  all  the  men  interviewed 
pointed  out  that  such  a  move  at 
this  time  would  be  a  repudiation 
of  the  whole  Governmental  policy 
which  calls  for  the  removal  of  all 
restrictions  upon  industry  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Furthermore, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  dfefiance 
of  the  anti-trust  and  unfair  com- 
petition laws  would  seemingly  be 
risked  by  any  scheme  which  would 
assign  to  each  dyestuff  plant  in 
the  syndicate  the  production  of  a 
specific  color. 


At  the  War  Industries  Board, 
where  such  a  proposal  might  con- 
sistently have  been  hatched-  in  the 
days  when  the  disposition  seemed 
to  be  to  have  the  Government 
"take  over"  almost  any  essential 
industry,  it  was  eji^plained  that  the 
lease  of  life  remaining  to  the  in- 
stitution is  entirely  too  brief  to 
admit  of  such  an  adventure  in  the 
dyestuffs  field.  It  was  admitted, , 
however,  that  a  staff  of  specialists 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  V.  L. 
King  has  lately  been  engaged  in 
the  compilation  of  a  vast  amount 
of  data  bearing  on  all  phases  of 
the  American  dyestuffs  industry. 

The  immediate  purpose  of  this 
survey  of  the  domestic  dyestuffs 
trade  is  to  afford  facts  for  the 
guidance  of  the  War  Trade  Board 
in  formulating  the  policy  with  re- 
spect to  the  admission  of  dyestuffs 
that  will  be  followed  as  long  as 
the  War  Trade  Board  exercises 
its  control  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports. The  same  data,  it  is  inti- 
mated, may  be  useful  as  the  basis 
for  recommendations  to  Congress 
in  connection  with  the  programme 
that  will  seek  to  perpetuate  what- 
ever restrictions  or  privileges 
have  been  revealed  as  wise  during 
the  war.' 

Acting  upon  the  requirements  of 
the  Act  of  Congress  approved  Sep- 
tember 8.  1916,  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  is  proceeding 
steadily  with  its  investigation  of 
the  dyestuffs  industry.  The  Tariff 
Commission  has  compiled  in  fairly 
complete  form  data  on  the  dye- 
stuffs  situation  in  the  textile  in- 
dustries, first-hand  information 
having  been  obtained  from  seventy- 
seven  important  companies  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton, wool  and  silk  goods,  etc. 
Similar  studies  in  other  fields 
will  reflect  the  extent  to  which 
American-made  dvestuffs  are  re- 
placing those  of  foreign  manufac- 
ture. The  United  States  Bureau 
of  Standards,  tie  foremost  Gov- 
ernmental industrial  and  scientific 
laboratory,  is  just  now  conducting 
important  tests  of  the  fastness  of 
dyes,  and  is  making  a  vast  collec- 
tion of  dyes  in  order  to  determine 
the  best  means  for  obtaining  ma- 
terials of  fast  colors. 

Hosted  byCjOOgle 


Dentists  Use  Advertising  to  Uphold 
Standards 

Threatened  by  Proposed  Amendment  That  Would  Have  Admitted  Prac- 
titioners to  State  Without  Examination,  California  Dentists 
Make  Successful  Appeal  to  Public 


WHEN  their  business  welfare 
seemed  to  be  in  vital  danger, 
the  so-called  "ethical"  dentists  of 
California  turned  to  advertising. 
The  campaign  was  a  brief  one, 
but  it  was  entirely  successful  in 
what  it  undertook  to  accomplish. 
There  are  evidences  that  the 
leaven  is  working  and  that  further 
advertising  will  be  used  in  a  cam- 
paign of  a  different  nature.  This 
is  quite  a  step  forward,  since  it 
was  only  last  July  that  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Dental  Associations 
lifted  the  ban  on  advertising. 

The  resolutions  passed  at  that 
time  stated  that  while  the  associ- 
ations (there  are  two  of  them — 
one  for  the  northern  and  one  for 
the  southern  part  of  the  State) 
are  "unquestionably  opposed  to 
professional  advertising,  which  is 
untruthful,  misleading,  or  bom- 
bastic in  character,"  they  are  in 
favor  of  "an  educational  campaign 
through  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  newspapers  in  a  legitimate, 
intelligent  and  collective  manner 
for  the  betterment  of  the  health 
of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
California." 

The  advertising  already  under- 
taken was  brought  about  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  attempt  to  amend  the 
State  law  at  last  month's  election 
so  as  to  dispense  with  the  formal- 
ity of  an  examination  for  dentists 
going  to  California  from  other 
States  and  would  have  made  it 
quite  ethical  for  a  dentist  to  ad- 
vertise in  anv  way  he  pleased, 
without  fear  of  having  his  license 
revoked  by  the  State  Board  of 
Dental  Examiners. 

The  dental  associations  were  not 
slow  in  taking  cognizance  of  the 
value  of  display  advertising  in 
this  emergency.  Each  member 
was  taxed  a  nominal  amount  to 
defray  the  expense .  of  the  cam- 
paign. The  copy  used  did  not 
delve  into  technical  details,  but 
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urged  the  voters  to  cast  an  em- 
phatic "No"  against  the  proposed 
amendment.  Street  car  cards  were 
also  employed,  the  copy  following 
closely  along  the  Hne  laid  down 
in  the  newspapers  and  Qther  pub- 
Ucations.  One  of  the  advertise- 
ments, t3T)ical  of  the  series  in  the 
newspapers,  read  as  follows: 

Thb  Dbktai.  Pkofitsbk 

The  Dental  Profiteer  is  one  who  ad- 
vertises low  prices  for  high  grade  work. 

He  usually  gives  low  grade  work  for 
high  prices.  He  is  here  today  and  gone 
tomorrow,  leaving  a  string  of  victims  in 
his  wake. 

Low  priced  incompetent  dentistry  is 
dear  at  any  price. 

This  is  the  class  of  men  whom  Amend- 
ment No.  21  would  admit  to  practice 
in  California  without  examination. 

California  has  no  room  for  the  Char- 
latan and  Faker — for  the  Dental  Pro- 
fiteer. 

If  you  do  not  want  more  of  thia 
of  dentists  here 

Vote  NO  on  Amendment  No.  21 
Joint  Committee,  California  Dental 
Associations 

Another  helpful  unit  of  the 
campaign  was  a  circular  letter 
mailed  to  such  "patient-voters" 
as  could  be  secured  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  ethical  prac- 
ticing dentists  in  California.  Each 
dentist  either  mailed  these  letters 
himself  to  his  particular  clientele 
or  turned  his  list  over  to  the 
dental  associations  to  perform  this 
function  for  him. 

The  brunt  of  the  advertising 
burden  put  out  by  the  "non-ethi- 
cals"  Was  borne  by  Painless 
Parker,  well  known  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  where  he  has 
offices,  for  his  advertising  meth- 
ods. Aside  from  the  spasmodic 
and  desultory  advertising  on  the 
part  of  non-ethicals  in  various 
parts  of  the  State,  the  real  comne- 
titive  shrapnel  of  the  campaign 
emanated  from  the  Parker  offices. 
It  was  not  surprising  to  see  him 
come  out  and  denounce  the  "ethi- 
cals"  under  such  captions  as  "The 
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Stuck  Pig  Does  the  Squealing," 
"Where"  the  Shoe  Pinches,"  and 
"Where  Angels  Fear  to  Tread." 
He  also  used  twenty- four- sheet 
posters  to  advocate  his  cause. 

When  the  dentistry  amendment 
was  submitted  to  the  voters  at 
the  polls,  it  went  down  to  over- 
whelming defeat.  This  may  be  at- 
tributed largely  to  the  effect  of 
the  advertising.  While  it  is  true 
that  Painless  Parker  was  not  nig- 
gardly in  his  use  of  advertising 
space  it  must  be  remembered  that 
he  was  fighting  virtually  a  lone 
battle.  The  "ethicals"  had  the 
tremendous  advantage  of  organi- 
zation and  so  could — and  did — 
present  a  solid  front  to  all  open 
or  covert  attacks.  More  than  this 
— the  California  State  Dental  As- 
sociations, which  sponsored  the 
advertising  campaign  of  the  ethi^ 
cal  dentists,  had  the  added  ad- 
vantages that  come  from  long  es- 
tablishment and  institutional  soli- 
darity ;  in  other  words,  they  had 
the  prestige  of  a  dignified  pro- 
fession on  which  to  build  their 
bulwarks. 

As  above  stated,  the  associations 
have  planned  to  raise  an  addi- 
tional fund  for  an  educational 
advertising  campaign  on  oral  hy- 
giene. In  this  lies  the  real  sig-- 
nificance  of  the  story. 

No  German  Groods  Until  Ger- 
man Mind  Is  Changed 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pulp  and  Paper  Association  has 
passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
■  members  of  the  association  shall  be 
asked  not  to  purchase  any  goods  of 
German  or  Austrian  manufacture  and 
that  the  strictest  scrutiny  shall  be  given 
to  all  goods  _stated  to  be  of  Swedish, 
Dutch  or  Swiss  origin.  It  is  stated  in 
the  preamble  that  complete  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  enemy  is  not  possible  un- 
til such  time  as  he  exhibits  a  change  of 
mental  attitude  "towards  the  accepted 
standards  of  moral  and  commercial  de- 
cency." 

Tlie  resolution  has  been  printed  on 
heavy  paper  with  a  large  type  head 
reading  No  German -Austrian  Goods 
Wanted  Here."  A  copy  is  to  be  sent 
to  all  allied  trade  associations  with  a 
request  that  similar  action  be  talcen. 


Represents  "OU  News" 

Howard  F.  Weeks  has  been  appointed 
eastern  representative  of  Oil  News, 
Chicago.  His  headquarters  will  be  in 
New  YorlE. 


Good  Work  by  Advertising 
Specialty  Manufacturers 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
inl-obmatiom  and  eodcatioh  servicb 
Washingtok,  Dec.  11,  1918. 
Editor  of  Pkinters'  Ink: 

I  feel  that  I  should  tell  you  of  some- 
thing which  I  ran  across  in  reading  the 
October  10th  issue  of  your  very  valu- 
dile  publication.  On  page  92  of  that 
issue  I  read  the  account  you  gave  of 
the  proposal  made  by  Mr,  Cliarles  E. 
Frederickson,  President  of  the  American 
Art  Works  at  Coshocton,  Ohib,  in  an  ad- 
dress delivered  October  2nd  before  the 
National  Association  of  Advertising  Si)e- 
cialty  Manufacturers  at  Chicago.  The 
heading  of  this  article  of  yours  read 
"Use  of  Specialties  to  Spread  War  Mes- 
sages." 

Mr.  Frederickson's  proposal  which  you 
will  recall  was  that  his  association  should 
offer  to  take  over  the  distribution  of  9s 
much  of  the  literature  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  it  would  allow  them  to  handle, 
and  send  it  out  wra|i^ed  around  or 
enclosed  with  advertising  specialties^ 
After  leading  this  article  I  communi- 
cated with  Mr.  Frederickson  telling  him 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  desired  to 
take  advantage  of  the  offer,  and  iuune- 
diately  he  instituted  proceedings  which 
have  resulted  as  follows; 

We  have  printed  2,500,000  flyers  or 
stuffers  which  the  association  will  dis- 
tribute for  us,  with  its  Christmas  spe- 
cialties; 625,000  coijies  of  each  of  the 
four  messages  enclosed  herewith. 
When  we  CiTSt  had  the  matter  under 
consideration  we  of  course  intended  to 
use  it  in' furthering  the  war  work  of 
the  Department  of  J-abor,  hut  the  sign- 
ing of  the  armistice  threw  a  new  and 
different  wagon-load  of  difficult  iiuestions 
into  our  laps  and  we  asked  Mr.  Fred- 
erickson to  allow  us  to  distribute  what 
we  may  term  readjustment  messages  and 
he  very  gladly  agreed. 

I  feel  that  it  is  only  due  that  we 
should  make  acknowledgment  such  as 
this  to  you  and  your  publication,  be- 
cause Printers'  Ink  brought  it  to  our 
attention. 

Thanking  you  for  this  service  and  the 
many  others  you  have  so  generously  ren- 
dered to  the  Departnienl,  ' 
United  States  Decabtment  of  Labor, 
Information  and  Education  Service, 
By  James  P,  Needham, 
Associate  Director,  Poster  Division. 


Clough   Returns   from  Army 

S.  DeWitt  Clough,  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Abbott  Laboratories,  Chi- 
cago, has  returned  from  his  duties  in 
Washington, 

Mr.  Clough  was  commissioned  First 
Lieutenant  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
last  July,  at  Camp  Meigs,  and  was  as- 
signed to  duty  at  Washington.  He  has 
been  doing  administrative  work  there 
since  that  time.  On  November  4th  he 
,was  promoted  to  captaincy.  When  the 
armistice  was  signed  Captain  Clough 
was  under  overseas  orders  to  sail  from 
Hoboken.  These  orders  were  later  re- 
called. _ 
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During  the  coining  year  THE 
PEOPLE'S  HOME  J9URNAL 
will  continue,  with  increasing 
zeal  and  enthusiasm,  its  cam- 
paign for  nation-wide  Bird 
Sanctuaries.  No  peace-time 
work  that  a  magazine  can  un- 
dertake is  more  necessary  or 
important. 

During  1 91 8THE  JOURNAL'S 
work  in  this  direction  attracted 
official  commendation  from 
Food  Commissioner  Hoover, 
from  State  Departments  of 
Conservation,  and  from  The 
Permanent  Wild  Life  Protection 
Fund.  Dr.  William  T. 
Homaday  in  a  letter  to  our 
editor  states  "the  work  you 
have  accomplished  is  positively 
thrilling." 

Up  to  October  first.  1918, 
•  II-  i*  there  were  933,591  acres  of 
'^Thrilling  land  pledged  through 
JOURNAL  readers  for  Sanc- 
tuaries. The  work  has  only 
just  commenced.  Our  aim  for 
1919  is  Five  Million  Acres. 


The  People's  Home  Journal 

NEW  YORK  .  , 

For  34  Years  tlx  Magazine  for  Every  Member  of  the  Family 
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Besides  Willard  the  clien 
of  Fuller  ^  Smith  ar< 

The  AJnmiliUJn  CaatiOKH  Company — "L,ynite"  and  "LynTiJc"  Ca« 
Tbe  Anerican  Muhigraph  Sales  Compaay — "Tlif  Muli 
"the  Austin  Company — Standard  and  SpecUl  Factoiy-BuildU 
The  Beaver  Board  CompauiGfl^—"'Bcaver  Bosrd." 
The  Beaver  AtumfBctuilnc  Campany — Beaver  KcFCHKne  Tmoor  $ 
Bortfin  ft  Barton — InvMtneal  SectirtilM. 
The  Bi-'urn^'- KuUer  Conipany— Trnii  jiml  Sttvl  .|i>bUcTB. 
SimouKhB  Afidiua  Muiu-tuDi>  Corapany — Fieurini^  and  Bookke^ijine  S 
The  Centnt  Btam  Miatifaciunne  Comnsiiv^ — 'X^alcfc-pmlpti"  T 
The  CtevelaAd  flbS  Buffalo  Trwuiit  Compai«^lfl*e  Steamahip  1 
Tlie  Clcevelaod  Osbom  Mfj;.  Co. — Maultllng  Mi^hines  and  Foundry 

Tlw  Clev-'laiiir  I'niv  ivion  C'^iniinny — Wli(.i)cj;i|t;  McotA. 

The  CUddpn  Company— Vufnish^a  A»d  "J*VHb4k"  HiHUebidll  Fit 
llWlb0#-St«scnt  W<irk«  of  General  FIcctric  Company— "Regeiit"  Illu 


ih  aod  CompMy— '■ClothcfBf*"  Men'*  Swly-To-Wear  CInil.Uitf. 
»  School  at  IltuBtntlaK       Cartoantnw^-Cwrespondence  ScImwL 
[ooal  Lamp  Work*  of  General  Elettrie  Company— Mazdm.  Lumpi. 

R.  D.  Nllttall  Camparjy    "t  {.'Ltnr  -Cr-ir^ 

and  MafihlocB;  Builder-'  iJ  r  h*  ut 

M   T  siK.r  Coti,p«nv—  snver  Style'' Women  *  Siiftaood  C«U6. 
*isM*Ji.;r  (  yci-any.  |nc.-U..f*l«  in  Buffalo.  Cl^veJflnd,  DBt«dt 

\4ihn  R,  Thomiwon  Compsoy— Rwtiauninu  in  J8  tW«  In  th* 
LCB'tivirviil  AkIv"  romtwnv— Front  and  RmrABlfw-i^r  Motor  VEhkfe*. 

Upvdn  NUl  CmnnsBy—MBBiifartiitftfe  ol  Iron  and  Siuel  Prwduet*,-  , 

The  WR-(.  ..,t  Motor  Car  Cmopaes— Paaeeneer  Care.  i^^ibv^J^'^^'t^K^ 
nria«ctilc  ijwl  M  aiiufactiuriae  Compaay-^etitml  Suitlon,  Railway  and 
tf  Piant  BqV^ctit,  MtptoK.  Fans.  Haling  Devk^-s.  AutomvDiln 
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The  Modern  Wise  Men 

The  Advertising  Agents  and  Managers  who  place 
National  Advertising  are  among  the  wisest  in  their  day 
and  generation.  They  have  exhaustively  studied  the 
great  question  of  publicity  in  its  relation  to  every  impor- 
tant community  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  a  nation- 
wide sense.  They  are  experts  at  the  business  of  the 
proper  purchase  of  profitable  publicity.  They  know 
what  and  when  and  where  to  buy  and  the  price  that 
should  be  paid. 

The  testimony  of  these  experts  is  that  The  Times 
Recorder,  with  its  20,000  gilt-edge  circulation  covering 
nineteen  of  every  twenty  families  in  Zanesville,  Ohio, 
and  four  of  every  five  families  in  the  Zanesville  Trading 
Territory,  with  a  total  population  of  100,000,  at  a  cost 
of  only  3  cents  a  Une,  is  sufficient  for  all  needs  in  that 
community. 

They  not  only  use  The  Times  Recorder  for  EVERY 
important  campaign;  barring  none,  but  in  EIGHTY 
PER  CENT,  of  the  campaigns  they  use  it  exclusively. 
There  could  be  no  higher  testimonial  to  The  Times  Re- 
corder's value  as  an  efficient  mid  economical  medium. 
They  thoroughly  cover  the  field  at  a  single  cost  and  with- 
out a  single  duplication.  They  reach  every  worth-while 
home  at  the  minimum  trouble  and  expense.  They  are 
wise  men. 

The  Times  Recorder  is  represented  in  the  National 
Advertising  field  by  Robert  E.  Ward,  225  Fifth  Ave., 
N^W  Yorkf  and  Mailers  Bld^.,  Chicago. 
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Advertising  "Hop" 

Why  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc.;  Isn't  Entirely  Converted  to  "Selling" 

Copy 

By  William  Maxwell 

Vice-President,  Thomas  A.    Edison,  Inc.,  Orange,  N.  J. 


THE  longer  I  live,  the  more  I 
am  convinced  that  I  don't 
know  very  much  about  advertis- 
ing and  salesmanship.  I  am  con- 
stantly discovering  elementary 
principles  of  these  two  allied  pro- 
fessions. It  is  very  seldom,  in- 
deed, that  I  learn  anything  that 
is  not  elementary.  In  other 
words,  I  am  not  yet  out  of  the 
primer. 

Selling  the  inventions  of  Mr. 
Edison  and  the  products  of  the 
Edison  laboratories  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  selling  an  ordinary 
product.  Advertising  agents  who 
seek  our  account  and  publishers 
who  endeavor  to  sell  us  space  by 
outlining  copy  which  they  think 
we  could  use  effectively,  almost 
habitually  make  the  mistake  of 
endeavoring  to  fit  us  with  a  ready- 
made  suit;  that  is  to  say,  they  tell 
of  some  great  success  which  some 
other  manufacturer  has  made  by 
using  a  certain  kind  of  advertis- 
ing, and  they  propose  to  duplicate 
his  success  in  our  case.  At  the 
present  time  a  certain  publication 
is  endeavoring  to  sell  us  what  they 
call  "Institutional  Advertising." 
Apparently  they  have  in  mind  a 
series  of  advertisements  such  as 
Swift  &  Company,  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Company,  or  the 
American  Telephone  Company 
might  run.  They  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  just  as^  dif- 
ferent from  other  business  insti- 
tutions as  Mr.  Edison  is  different 
from  other  inventors.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormick  expanded  the  reaper  into 
a  full  line  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, but  everything  which  the 
harvester  company  manufactures 
is  intended  primarily  for  the  farm. 
Mr.  Swift  utilized  the  pig  and  the 
steer  to  such  good  advantage  that 
he  has  built  an  enormous  business 
of  many  ramifications,  but  chiefly 
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his  business  is  that  of  a  food  pur- 
veyor. 

Mr.  Edison,  above  all  else,  is 
a  man  of  versatility.  If  he  had 
been  like  the  average  man,  he 
would  have  stayed  in  the  tele- 
graph business,  which  I  believe 
was  the  field  of  his  first  important 
invention,  or  having  perfected  th^ 
incandescent  lamp,  he  would 
have  continued  to  devote  himself 
to  inventions  of  that  nature.  It  is 
characteristic,  however,  of  Mr. 
Edison  that  no  one  field  of  re-, 
search  is  sufficiently  broad  to  en- 
gage his  attention  exclusively.  As 
a  result,  we  find  him  to-day  manu- 
facturing chemicals,  storage  bat- 
teries, primary  batteries,  cement, 
dictating  machines  and  phono- 
graphs. Each  product  is  employed 
for  totally  different  purposes  and 
sold  in  a  different  way  through 
different  channels  of  distribution 
and  to  a  different  class  of  buyers. 
We  have  found  from  experience 
that  the  best  results  demand  a 
separate  sales  organization  for 
each  product.  But  this  is  not  the 
only  problem  which  Mr.  Edison's 
genius  imposes  on  those  who  sell 
his  inventions.  If  Mr.  Edison 
started  out  to  develop  the  warmest 
overcoat  in  the  world  and  his  re- 
search work  proved  that  Alaskan 
seal  was  the  warmest  material  for 
such  an  overcoat,  that  is  the  kind 
he  would  give  us  to  sell.  In- 
variably the  highest  possible  qual- 
ity is  his  goal,  both  as  an  inventor 
and  a  manufacturer.  I  do  not 
need  to  tell  you  that  high  quality 
entails  high  cost  of  manufacture 
and  a  relatively  high  selling  price. 

RATIO  OF  ADVERTISING  TO  SAUISMAN- 

SHIP 

Of  the  various  products  manu- 
factured by  the  Edison  labora- 
tories, the  Edison  phonograph  is 
the  one  most  extensively  adver- 
tised and  possibly  is  the  only  Edi- 
son product  that  can  be  feasibly 
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advertised  to  the  general  public. 
In  developing  the  Edison  phono- 
graph it  was  Mr.  Edison's  ambi- 
tion to  produce  an  instrument  so 
realistic  in  its  reproduction  of 
musical  sounds  that  the  reproduc- 
tion could  not  be  distinguished 
from  the  original  sounds  when 
both  were  heard  in  direct  com- 
parison. He  spent  a  very  \^rge 
amount  of  money  in  research 
work  and  developed  a  phonograph 
which  is  known  as  the  Official 
Laboratory  Model.  This  instru- 
ment sells,  at  $2B5.  His  assistants 
were  permitted  to  develop  cheaper 
models,  but  they  discovered  that 
it  was  impossible  to  produce  this 
instrument  on  a  basis  of  price 
equality  with  competitors.  Ac- 
cordingly we  were  obliged  to 
enter  tiie  market  under  what  was 
quite  generally  regarded  as  a  price 
handicap. 

Our  largest  seller  to-day  is  the 
Official  Laboratory  Model,  which 
sells  at  $285;  and  while  I  of 
course  have  no  accurate  informa- 
tion as  to  the  average  selling 
price  of  our  competitors'  goods, 
I  am  quite  sure  that  our  average 
selling  price  is  at  least  double  that 
of  any  other  manufacturer.  In- 
deed, canvasses  which  we  have 
made  indicate  that  our  average 
selling  price  is  perhaps  three  times 
as  much  as  that  of  our  various 
competitors. 

Please  understand  that  I  do  not 
make  this  statement  in  a  spirit  of 
boastfulness.  If  we  were  able  to 
make  a  cheaper  disc  phonograph 
that  would  give  the  same  results 
as  our  present  product,  we  would 
gladly  do  so.  I  stress  the  point 
of  our  comparatively  high  selling 
price  in  order  that  you  may  better 
understand  our  advertising  and 
seUing  problems.  We  have  con- 
stantly at  work  in  our  laboratories 
highly-paid  phonograph  research 
men,  but  the  tendency  and  result 
of  their  work  is  the  improvement 
of  the  product  rather  than  the 
lowering  of  its  cost.  This  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  Edison  labora- 
tories which  every  man'  in  the  re- 
search department  has  absorbed 
from  Mr.  Edison. 

It  is  natural  for  advertisers  to 
want  to  use  copy  that  will  sell  the 


goods  they  are  advertising.  We 
make  a  line  of  phonographs  known 
as  the  Diamond  Amberola,  Which 
sells  at  a  much  lower  price  than 
our  disc  phonograph,  and  we  find 
that  this  lower-priced  phonograph 
can  be  sold  extensively  by  adver- 
tising. A  certain  advertising 
agency  has  done  this  successfully 
for  a  number  of  years.  They  also 
are  employed  by  several  of  our 
distributors  to  advertise  our  high- 
priced  disc  phonograph  and,  in 
their  determination  to  write  copy 
that  will  sell  the  higher  priced 
line,  they  employ  the  same  prin- 
ciples that  they  have  used  for 
years  in  exploiting  the  less  ex- 
pensive line.  As  a  consequence, 
two  schools  of  advertising  have 
developed  among  our  distributors. 
Some,  perhaps  the  majority,  adopt 
the  view  held  by  ourselves  that  if 
advertising  is  represented  by  an 
index  of  ninety  in  the  sale  of  a 
$70  phonograph,  the  same  amount 
of  advertising  will  perhaps  figure 
not  more  than  twenty  in  the  sale 
of  a  $210  phonograph  and  that,  by 
the  same  token,  salesmanship  in- 
dicated at  ten  in  the  sale  of  a  $70 
phonograph  must  be  about  eighty 
in  the  sale  of  a  $210  phonograph. 
Accordingly,  they  regard  their  ad- 
vertising of  the  Edison  disc 
phonograph  largely  as  a  back- 
ground for  their  sales  effort  and . 
endeavor  to  co-ordinate  with  their 
newspaper  advertising  a  very  high 
degree  of  sales  efficiency  which 
involves  intensified  canvassing, 
circularizing,  etc. 

THE  TWO  IDEAS  IN  ADVERTISING 

The  distributors  who  hold  the 
foregoing  view  continue  their 
sales  efforts,  practically  unabated, 
throughout  the  entire  year.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  distributors, 
who  believe  that  newspaper  adver- 
tising, unaided  by  any  other  form 
of  sales  promotion,  should  be  able 
to  sell  high-priced  Edison  phono- 
graphs, have  fallen  into  the  habit 
of  -concentrating  their  advertising 
and  coincident  sales  effort  within 
a  period  of  about  four  months  and 
remaining  comparatively  inactive 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
The  reason  for  this  is  not  hard 
to  find.    During  the  Christmas 
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season,  that  is  to  say  during  the 
period  before  and  after  Christ- 
mas, in  which  the  buying  impulse 
is  active  in  human  beings  like  the 
mating  instinct  of  animals  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year,  selling 
copy  naturally  gets  better  results 
than  at  other  seasons.  To  this 
fact  can  be  attributed  the  belief 
that  the  phonograph  is  a  more 
or  less  seasonable  article,  although 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Edison 
phonograph  is  probably  used  by 
its  owners  more  frequently  in  the 
summer  than  in  the  winter  time. 

Even,  however,  during  the  so- 
called  Christmas  season  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  sell  high-priced  phono- 
graphs by  advertising  alone.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  school  of  Edison 
advertisers  who  believe  that  ad- 
vertising should  sell  a  $285  phono- 
graph have  adopted  the  method  of 
advertising  the  terms  on  which 
the  instrument  is  sold,  rather  than 
the  instrument  itself.  That  this 
results  in  a  temporary  stimulus 
to  business  cannot  be  denied,  but 
we  must  also  admit  that  a  drink 
of  booze  has  a  temporarily  stimu- 
lating effect  on  the  person  who 
drinks  it.  We  are  so  much  im- 
pressed by  the  similarity  between 
tiooze  and  this  kind  of  advertis- 
ing that  we  call  it  "Advertising 
Hop."  A  man  feels  badly  and 
takes  a  stimulating  drink  or  a  shot 
in  the  arm.  Almost  instantly  he 
feels  better.  A  subsequent  repe- 
tition has  apparently  the  same  re- 
sult, but  as  time  progresses,  larger 
doses  arc  required  and  the  sinking 
spells  between  doses  grow  more 
acute.  Abnormal  forms  of  adver- 
tising have  somewhat  the  same  re- 
sult— particularly  when  the  adver- 
tiser seeks  to  accomplish  the 
difficult  feat  of  making  his  ad- 
vertising actually  sell  a  relatively 
high-priced  article. 

When  a  man  feels  that  he  has 
to  get  drunk  to  have  a  good  time, 
he  is  in  a  rather  bad  way;  and 
when  a  dealer  in  high-priced  mer- 
chandise believes  that  he  must  ad- 
vertise sensationally  to  do  a  profit- 
able business,  it  seems  to  me  that 
he,  too,  is  in  a  pretty  bad  way. 

We  don't  think  a  great  deal  of 
"advertising  hop,"  but  we  may  ex- 
perimerit  with  it  a  little  at  one  of 


our  experimental  stores.  How- 
ever, we  feel  a  good  deal  as  the 
Maine  man  expressed  himself 
when  a  friend  asked  where  he 
was  going.  "Down  to  Bangor," 
he  asserted.  "What  ye  going  to 
Bangor  fer?"  his  friend  persisted. 
"I'm  agoing  to  Bangor  to  get 
drunk,  and  by  gorry  how  I  do 
dread  it." 

PURPOSES  OF  EXPEKTMENTAL  STOBES 

We  operate  four  experimental 
retail  stores ;  one  in  New  York, 
another  in  Newark,  a  third  in 
East  Orange,  and  a  fourth  in  San 

Francisco,  These  stores,  although 
conducted  for  profit,  are  con- 
tinually used  as  sales  laboratories 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  and 
testing  new  sales  methods  that 
seem  appropriate  to  our  product. 
At  present  we  are  testing  in  our 
Newark  store  a  new  and  decided- 
ly novel  method  of  demonstration, 
which  promises  to  be  of  consider- 
able value  to  our  dealers. 

Should  we  decide  to  experiment 
with  "advertising  hop,"  it  will  be 
at  our  San  Francisco  store — as 
far  away  from  home  as  possible. 
Our  San  Francisco  manager  is  a 
rather  conservative  gentleman  and 
he  may  object  to  the  experiment, 
but  perhaps  we  can  persuade  fajm. 
However,  if  we  try  advertising 
hop,  it  will  be  in  the  summer  time 
and  not  during  the  Christmas  sea- 
son. If  advertising  hop  is  really 
a  potent  instrumentality  in  the 
sale  of  high-priced  phonographs, 
it  should  not  be  wholly  impotent 
in  fly-time.  Perhaps  a  year  hence 
we  shall  be  able  to  give  you  the 
confessions  of  an  Advertising 
Hophead,  but  thus  far  the  inter- 
locking newspaper  copy  which  we 
furnish  to  our  dealers  has  been 
in  accordance  with  our  magazine 
copy.  This  latter  has  for  a  long 
time  been  the  despair  of  the  sev- 
eral advertising  agents  who  feel 
that  they  could  write  much  better 
copy.  "It  isn't  selling  copy,"  they 
tell  us,  and  when  we  reply  that 
we  don't  particularly  want  selling 
copy,  they  look  at  us  either  in 
alarm  or  pity. 

To  our  minds,  our  magazine 
advertising  should  be  a  good  deal 
like  the  back  drop  of  a  stage  set 
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that  gives  the  desired  atmosphere 
to  the  scene.  The  dealers'  news- 
paper advertisements  are  the  stage 
settings,  our  numerous  sales  helps 
are  the  properties — and  the  sales- 
men of  our  dealers  are  the  actors. 
The  actors,  otherwise  salesmen, 
are  our  chief  concern.  Bad  sales- 
manship is  the  bane  of  most 
manufacturers  of  high-priced  mer- 
cfeindise.  The  new  Edison  phono- 
graph should  be  properly  demon- 
strated. It  rarely  is.  I  do  not 
mean  that  it  is  not  properly  played, 
I  mean  that  he  is  the  exceptional 
salesman  who  starts  his  demon- 
stration properly.  We  have  staged 
two  plays  with  professional  actors 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  showing 
how  the  demonstration  of  an  Edi- 
son phonograph  to  a  prospective 
buyer  should  be  begun.  These 
plays  have  probably  been  wit- 
nessed by  2,000  Edison  salesmen, 
but  I'll  venture  to  say  that  not 
more  than  200  of  them  are  fol- 
lowing the  methods  thus  depicted, 
althot^h  practically  all  no  doubt 
believe  they  are  doing '  so.  One 
of  our  greatest  difficulties  is  to 
impress  on  a  salesman  that  he 
should  properly  prepare  the  mind 
of  his  customer  for  what  the  cus- 
tomer is  to  hear.  This  necessarily 
means  a  little  delay  at  the  outset 
of  the  demonstration.  Salesmen 
like  to  break  the  ice  quickly. 
Many  of  them  try  to  close  a  sale 
before  they  have  fairly  begun  it. 

The  various  methods  of  demon- 
strating and  selling  the  new  Edi- 
son phonograph  which  we  have 
developed  in  our  experimental 
stores  would  be  of  no  particular 
interest  to  you.  The  interesting 
fact  is  that  they  are  all  tried 
thoroughly  before  they  are  advo- 
cated to  our  dealers,  and  I  believe 
it  will  pay  any  manufacturer  to 
maintain  an  experimental  retail 
store  or  department  or  salesman 
under  conditions  identical  with 
those  which  surround  the  average 
merchant  who  handles  the  manu- 
facturer's goods. 

In  advertising  and  selling  it  is 
difficult  to  approximate,  every 
viewpoint.  For  example,  we  have 
a.  man  in  Orange  who  plays  the 
races.  The  other  day  he  said  to 
a  friend,  "I  won  a  little  bet  yes- 


terday, and  I've  got  $40.  I'm 
going  to'  wait  tmtit  I  see  some- 
thing I  think  is  extra  good  and 
then  I'm  going  to  bet  the  whole 
works  and  either  get  a  lot  of 
money  or  go  broke."  His  friend 
objected :  "Your  wife  says  you 
need  a  new  overcoat.  Why  don't 
you  take  that  money  and  buy 
yourself  a  nice  overcoat?"  The 
horse  player  looked  at  his  friend 
indignantly  for  a  moment  and 
then  replied:  "My  wife  nor  no 
one  else  is  going  to  get  me  to 
throw  my  money  away  on  no' 
damned  overcoat." 

I'd  like  to, meet  the  advertising 
agent  who  can  write  copy  that 
will  sell  that  man  an  overcoat, 
wouldn't  you? 

"Printere'  Ink"  Brings  Home 

the  Candy 

Page  &  Shaw, 
incorporated 
Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  14,  1918. 
Editor  of  Printers'  Ink; 

We  appreciate  very  much  your  cour- 
tesy in  permitting  us  to  reply  in  your  is- 
sue of  December  5,  to  Mr.  Varley's  arti- 
:le.  We  have  received  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  communications  from  all  over  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  issue 
raised  by  the  two  articles.  We  are  im- 
pressed by  the  widespread  distribution 
o£  Printers'  Ink,  and  the  very  intel- 
ligent class  of  writers  that  you  reach. 
(I  suppose  Mr.  Varley  scores  a  point  in 
this).  We  are  to-day  re{>lying  to  Mr. 
Faithorn  of  Chicago,  explaining  that  the 
Chicago  stores  were  mere  agencies  to 
which  we  discontinued  sending  candy 
in  1917,  far  failure  to  pay  our  account. 
As  we  have  alluded  to  your  comment 
upon  his  letter,  we  are  taking  the  lib- 
erty of  enclosing  a  copy  for  you. 

"Lest  you  forget"  that  the  best  evi- 
dence is  not  mere  hearsay,  but  the  thing 
itself,  we  are  asking  our  New  York 
manager  to  send  you  a  little  package  of 
our  candy,  which  we  hope  will  reach 
you  in  good  condition.  With  it  goes 
our  best  wishes  for  the  holidays. 

Page  &  Shaw,  Inc., 
Otis  Emerson  Dukham, 
Managing  Director, 


Death    of    George  Marshall 
'  Crawford 

George  Marshall  Crawford,  business 
manager  of  the  Capper  Publications,  To- 
peka,  Kan.,  died  December  9,  of  pneu- 
monia following  an  attack  of  influenza. 
Mr.  Crawford  was  the  son  of  former 
Governor  Samuel  J.  Crawford  of  Kan- 
sas, and  a  brother-in-law  of  Governor 
Arthur  Capper,  He  leaves  a  widow,  a 
daughter,  and  a  son,  Lieutenant  George 
M.  Crawford  now  in  France.  He  has 
been  connected  with  the  Capper  Publi- 
cations for  twenty-one  years. 
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Profit  in  Poultry 

If  the  farm  family  never  sold  an  egg  or  a  fowl, 
there  would  still  be  ample  reason  why  Successful 
Farming  should  continue  to  devote  a  liberal 
amount  of  space  in  each  issue  to  improved  methods 
of  breeding  and  raising  .poultry. 

If  several  members  of  a  city  family  were  working 
to  support  the  family  and  one  of  them  fell  ill,  it 
would  be  scarcely  more  serious  than  to  deprive  the 
farm  families  of  tiieir  home  supply  of  fresh  fowls 

and  eggs. 

While  bugs  and  worms  and  weed  seed  and  table 
scraps  and  other  unsalable  feed  contribute  largely 
to  the  summer  sustenance  of  the  average  country 
hen,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  she  requires 
care  and  shelter  and  feed  during  the  colder  weather, 
and  that  these  things  contribute  to  her  value  in 
any  weather. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the  farm  family  have  the 
help  we  are  constantly  giving  them  concerning  the  breeding, 
feeding  and  care  of  the  fowls  that  are  eating  expensive 
feed.  Several  times  within  the  past  few  years  we  have 
brought  to  Des  Moines,  at  our  expense  and  as  our  guests, 
leaders  in  the  poultry  industry  from  eveiy  part  of  the 
country,  to  discuss  important  questions  affecting  the  in- 
dustry. Our  editors  have  passed  this  expert  knowledge 
on  to  our  readers  as  a  part  of  our  service. 


Successful  Farming 


E.  T.  MEREDITH,  Publisher,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Member  A.  B.  C. 

T.  W.  LeQUATTE    F.  J.  WR IGHT    C.  M.  BEER    C-  A.  BAUMGART 

Advertising  Manager    Promotion  Bureau     Merchandising  and  Sales      Retail  Servira 

Chicago  New  York 

J.  C.  Billlngslea.  Adfertialng  Bldg.  A.  H.  BUlingslea,  1  MaaiEOn  Av«. 

Kansas  Ci  ty  ■  St.  Louis  Minn»apalis 

O.  G.  Davies,  Victor  Bldg.  A.D.McEiiiney.FtutniaiitdiBldK.  B.B.BlnK.  Palace  Bide 
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Automobile  Advertising 
in  Chicago 

War  time  efficiency  brought  about  a  change  in  the 
SIX-DAY  automobile  advertising  situation  in 
Chicago. 

It  brought  quick  recognition  of  the  power  of  great 
MASS  circulation — of  the  compelling  merchandis- 
ing force  that  only  MASS  circulation  can  deliver. 

Here  are  the  figures  in  agate  lines  for  the  six 
months  ending  November  30,  1918,  a  period  during 
which  the  automobile  industry  made  every  working 
dollar  do  its  full  duty: 

The  Daily  News  109,161  lines 

Post  107,483  lines 

Tribune   73^74  lines 

Journal    49,755  lines 

American    33,247  lines 

Herald-Examiner   28^30  lines 

The  fact  that  The  Daily  News  is  read  by  seven 
out  of  every  nine  persons  in  Chicago  who  read  the 
English  language,  answers  the  requirement  that  ad- 
vertising must  reach  everybody  to  register  100% 
efficiency. 

The  Daily  News 

First  in  Chicago 


Sales  Contest 
Idea  Introduced  in  the 
Army 

Base  Ports  in  France  Needed 
Greater  Speed  in  Unloading  Ships 
and  Advertising  Man  Was  Sent 
for  to  Render  Aid — Stirred  Up 
Rivalry  Among  Workers. 


THE  sales  contest  idea  is  the 
basis  of  a  plan  that  has  been 
worked  among  men  in  the  army 
in  France  to  speed  up  work  that 
was  falling  behind.  Last  week  m 
Printers'  Ink  an  outline  was 
given  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
American  Multigraph  Company 
had  adopted  the  contest  idea  in 
its  factory  when  confronted  with 
the  task  of  getting  out  a  big  Gov- 
ernment order  in  record  time. 
The  scheme  that  was  worked  out 
in  France  was  a  similar  one,  but 
it  took  the  spirit  of  good-natured 
rivalry  right  into  the  army. 

The  man  responsible  was  an  ad- 
vertising recruit,  Charles  M.  Steele 
of  the  Carl  M,  Green  Company, 
Detroit,  and  formerly  associated 
with  the  advertising  departments 
of  the  Chalmers  Motor  Company 
and  the  National  Cash  Register 
Company.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
the  N.  C.  R-  has  staged  salesmen's 
contests  under  various  names,  in- 
cluding the  famoxis  Hundred  Point 
contests.  For  some  time  Mr. 
Steele-has  been  director  of  enter- 
tainment for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
with  headquarters  in  Paris. 

The  commanding  general  of  the 
Service  of  Supplies^  a  short  time 
before  the  armistice  was  signed, 
appealed  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for 
help  in  getting  up  a  scheme  to 
speed  up  work  in  the  port  cities. 
There  were  nine  of  these  cities 
and  to  all  of  them  the  ships  from 
the  United  States  were  bringing 
supplies  in  a  never-ending  stream. 
It  was  becoming  a  rial  problem 
to  get  the  vessels  unloaded.  Then 
it  was  that  advertising  experience 
came  once  more  to  the  assistance 
of  the  army,  in  devising  a  plan  to 
get  the  reginjents  of  stevedores 
to  work  harder. 
To  instill  the  patriotic  spirit 
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right  at  the  beginning  the  contest 
was  called  the  "Race  to  Berlin." 
The  race  was  to  cover  eight 
weeks ;  each  team  was  to  advance 
in  the  imaginary  journey  to  Ber- 
lin in  proportion  as  it  exceeded  its 
average  of  work  done  for  the  pre- 
vious three  months. 

The  preliminary  work  was  well 
taken  care  of  with  movie  cartoons, 
speeches  by  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Four- 
Minute  men,  maps  in  every  "Y" 
hut  to  show  the  routes  of  the 
teams  and  their  progress,  publicity 
in  the  "Stars  and  Stripes,"  the 
announcement  of  various  prizes  to 
be  awarded,  etc. 

Shortly  before.  November  .3, 
when  the  contest  was  to  start, 
Mr.  Steele  wrote  an  enthusiastic 
letter  to  W.  A.  McDermid,  sales 
manager  of  the  Gerhard  Mennen 
Chemical  Company,  regarding  the 
prospects.  "Already  a  keen  rival- 
ry exists  between  the  different 
ports,"  he  said,  "and  they  prom- 
ise to  start  off  Sunday  with  a 
bang,  St.  Nazaire  is  going  to 
have  a  parade  of  all  the  steve- 
dores led  by  a  darky  six  feet  seven 
inches  tall.  Brest  expects  to  have 
five  bands — and  also  to  have  all 
the  vessels  in  the  harbor  fire  a 
salute  at  the  starting  hour." 

In  another  letter  he  said,  "Think 
of  me  as  advertising  man  for  the 
A.  E.  F.,  S.  O.  S.  (Service  of 
Supplies).  General  .  Atterbury 
said,  'YouH  need  a  newspaper 
man  to  help,'  I  said,  'An  adver- 
tising man.  General.'  I  was  talle- 
ing  with  Boardman,  Boston  man- 
ager for  the  George  Batten  Com- 
pany, the  other  day.  He  said, 
'When  you  want  anything  put 
over,  get  an  advertising  man;  he 
knows  the  springs  of  human  na- 
ture'." 

What  effect  the  signing  of  thft 
armistice  had  on  the  contest  is 
not  known  over  here.  In  any 
event,  it  got  off  to  a  running  start 
and  quite  likely  it  served  to  in- 
troduce the  idea  of  a  business  con- 
test to  the  army. 


W.  H.  Thomas,  for  many  years  con- 
nected in  an  editorial  and  advertising 
capacity  with  the  Wm.  E.  Gregory  Co., 
publisher  of  business  papers  in  New 
York,  has  gone  with  The  Notion  and 
Novelty  Revtevi,  New  York,  as  adver- 
tising manager. 
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"May  We  Not," 
as  W.  W.  Says,  Suggest 
a  Permanent  File? 


Otherwise  the  Sad,  Sad  Story  of 
the  Ant  and  the  Grasshopper,  to 
Say  Nothing  of  the  Wise  and 
Foolish  Virgins,  Must  Be  Oft 
Repeated 

Sanford  Naerow  Fabric  Co. 
mills,  pawtucket,  r.  i,;  springfield, 

MASS. 

New  York,  Dec.  11,  1918. 
Editor  of  Printers'  Ink; 

1  am  returning  the  list  of  articles  and 
only  regret  that  I  cannot  get  clippings 
of  them,  that  is,  of  some  of  them  in 
which  I  am  particularly  interested.  If, 
by  any  chance,  you  have  dippings  of 
any  of  the  following,  I  would  appreciate 
them  very  much: 

"Training  Your  Salesmen  to  Sell  the 
Full  Line." 

"A  Profit  Sharing  Plan  for  Salesmen 
That  Overcomes  Old  Abuses." 

"How  Shall  the  Manufacturer  Im- 
prove His  Salesmen?" 

"Getting  the  Jobbers'  Salesmen  to 
Push  Your  Line," 

"Getting  Salesmen  to  Keep  Their 
Price  Lists  Up  to  Date." 

"Odd  Jobs  for  Salesmen  When  Thetr 
Regular  Work  Gives  Out." 

C.  S.  KiMG, 
President. 

PRINTERS'  INK  likes  to  be 
obliging;  and  we  regret  it  as 
keenly  as  our  correspondents  do, 
when  we  are  forced  to  reply  to  an 
inquirer  that  a  certain  article 
which  appeared  in  our  pages  a 
■  year,  two  years,  or  four  years 
ago,  is  "out  of  print"  Whenever 
possible,  we  clip  wanted  articles 
from  our  office  files,  but  even  this 
is  impossible  in  some  cases.  There- 
fore we  feel  justified  in  again  re- 
minding our  readers  of  the  wis- 
dom of  either  keeping  a  perma- 
nent file  or  buying  the  quarterly 
bound  volumes  which  our  business 
department  sells  with  such  neat- 
ness, avidi^  and  dispatch. 

The  war  has  forced  the  sales 
departments  of  many  big  national 
advertisers  to  mark  time  for  more 
than  a  year;  therefore,  there  is 
a  decided  value  just  now  in  know- 
ing of  the  plans  and  develop- 
ments which  were  uppermost 
among  selling  and  advertising  in- 
terests in  1916  and  the  early  part 
of  1917 — an  interest  which  is  re- 


flected in  a  rapidly-growing  group 
of  letters,  in  Printeks'  Ink's  daily 
mail;  and  which  doesn't  at  all 
mean  that  new  plans  and  new 
ideas  are  not  also  germinating 
daily  I 

It's  too  late  for  anyone  ,to  ac- 
cumulate back  copies  for,  let  us 
say,  1916  now  (though  a  few 
bound  volumes  for  the  last  nine 
months  of  that  year  are  still  for 
sale,  the  incorrigible  business  de- 
partment reports)  ;  but  how  about 
1920?  Won't  you  then  be  want- 
ing valuable  information  in  your 
Phintebs'  Ink  files  for  1918  and 
1919?  And  if  so,  perhaps  this 
note  will  suggest  something  which 
you  can  do  about  it  1— [fid.  Peint- 
ERs'  Ink. 


Toronto   Stock   Exchange  to 
Advertise  Again 

The  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  has  de- 
cided to  follow  up  its  initial  advertis- 
ing campaign  of  this  year  with  another 
one  starting  early  in  January.  Ten 
thousand  dollars  have  been  appropriated, 
though  this  amount  is  not  necessarily 
fixe^  but  dependent  upon  the  success 
of  the  campaign  or  the  exigencies  of 
the  moment. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  other 
exchanges  in  Canada  will  have  similar 
campaigns  now  that  it  is  not  considered 
unpatriotic  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  other  securities  than  War 
Loan  Bonds.  It  is  believed  that  the 
great  •  impetus  given  bond  buying  by 
war  loan  advertising  will  soon  be  felt 
in  all  the  exchanges,  more  particularly 
after  the  instalments  on  the  present 
loans  have  been  satisfied.  The  public 
have  acquired  the  saving  habit  and  are 
wondering  what  they  are  going  to  do 
with  their  monthly  accumulations  when 
the  loan  is  paid  vp.  The  Exchange 
sees  this  opportunity  and  intends  to 
make  the  most  of  it,  by  an  aggressive 
campaign. 


"Christian  Herald's"  Represen-. 
tatives  in  the  West 

The  Christian  Herald,  New  York,  has 
appointed  Wallace  Patterson  and  Frank 
F.  Soule  as  western  representatives,  to 
be  known  as  Patterson  &  Soule,  ana  to 
have  headquarters  in  Chicago. 

Wallace  Patterson  has  represented  the 
Christian  Herald  in  the  west  for  nine 
years.  He  is  a  brother  of  Graham  Pat- 
terson, who  recently  became  publisher 
sf  the  paper. 

Frank  F.  Soule  has  been  associated 
for  the  ^ast  six  years  with  the  ytestem 
advertismg  office  of  the  Leslie- Judee 
Company,  New  York,  Prior  to  tl^s  fie 
spent  some  years  in'  newspaper  adver- 
tising and  was  engaged  in  advertising 
agency  work  before  that. 
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about  their  own  life  experiences  produce 
a  sort  of  chemical  reaction  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  and  souls  of  the  readers.  They 
like  it.  They  come  back  to  it  again  and 
again  like  a  small  boy  to  the  coveted  pot 
of  jam. 

The  hold  of  The  American  Magazine 
on  its  readers  is  the  hold  born  of  the 
reader's  interest  in  himself  [and  in  every- 
thing that  pertains  to  himself] — a  self- 
interest — the  strongest  inducement  a 
magazine  can  offer  to  a  reader. 


THE  CROWELL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Lee  W,  Maxwell 

MANAGER  OF  ADVERTISING 

WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION 
THE  AMERICAN  MAGAZINE 
FARM  AND  nRESIDE 


The  readers  of  The  American  Magazine 
read  it  for  the  same  reason  they  read  the 
personal  column — because  they  are  so 
much  interested  in  their  own  lives, 
homes,  successes.    The  American  Mag- 
azine tells  them  what  other  people  would 
do  with  the  same  set   of  troubles,  or 
children,  or  circumstances.  Every  reader 
reads  with  a  mental  notebook.     He  is 
seeing  himself  in  every  experience.  He 
is  blushing  with  shame,  or  glowing  with 
pride,  or  making  new  resolves,  or  taking 
fresh  courage  when  he  reads  these  magic 
words. 

For  they  are  magic  words-  They  ex- 
plain the  growth  of  The  American  Mag- 
azine in  the  past  three  years  and  the 
strength  of  its  hold  on  so  many.  These 
things  that  fellow  human  beings  write 


NEWS  is  interesting  to  us  only  in 
proportion  as  it  is  about  some- 
one we  know. 

We  know  the  Kaiser.  We  know 
Roosevelt.  We  know  the  Joneses  in  the 
next  block. 

But  best  of  all  we  know  ourselves. 

The  most  successful  piece  of  journal- 
ism is  the  personal  column  of  the  country 
newspaper. 

And  the  most  interesting  item  in  that 
column  is  always  the  one  about  us — our 
baby's  first  tooth,  our  Mary's  graduation 
exercises,  our  Aunt  Martha's  visit. 

People  who  buy  and  read  The  American 
Magazine  buy  and  read  it  because  it 
contains  the  latest  news  about  them- 
selves. 
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Lessening  the  Hazards  of  the  Mail- 
order Business 

How  A.  A.  Vantine  &  Compaay  Make  Their  Catalogue  a  Sure  Winner* 
by  Close  Checking  of  Results 

By  John  Allen  Murphy 


THREE  or  four  weeks  ago  the 
Schoolmaster  told  of  an  ad- 
vertiser who  wanted  to  know  why- 
it  is  that  his  company  does  not 
more  frequently  repeat  its  most 
successful  pieces  of  copy.  In  that 
item  it  was  argued  that,  since  the 
mail-order  people  constantly  run 
their  paying  advertisements  over 
and  over  again,  making  only  slight 
changes,  it  would  be  well  for 
other  advertisers  occasionally  to 
do  likewise. 

That  thought  of  the  Schoolfnas- 
ter's  suggests  something  else.  Not 
only  do  the  mail-order  houses  ad- 
here pretty  closely  to  a  certain 
style  of  copy,  but  they  also  use 
practically  the  same'  kind  of  cata- 
logues years  after  year.  The  cover 
design  may  be  changed,  prices  may 
vary  and,  of  course,  the  merchan- 
dise will  not  always  be  exactly  the 
same;  but  even  allowing  for  all 
these  variations,  the  books  as  a 
whole  ■  will  not  be  materially 
changed.  To  all  appearances,  each 
issue  will  be  about  the  same  as  the 
last. 

I  have  often  heard  advertising 
men  say  that  if  they  were  in 
charge  of  these  catalogues  they 
would  put  more  novelty  into  them. 
They  would  aim  to  introduce  va- 
riety, to  experiment  witii  new 
ideas  atld  to  "renovate"  generally 
the  methods  of  the  business. 

But  would  they?  After  they 
got  inside  of  the  mail-order  busi- 
ness they  would  find  that  there  are 
very  good  reasons  for  a  policy  of 
going  slow  as  regards  making 
radical  changes  in  the  catalogues. 
In  the  first  place,  the  mail-order 
man  cannot  afford  to  gamble.  He 
must  play  reasonably  sure.  When 
a  concern  sends  out  a  million  or 
two  catalogues,  costing  forty  or 
fifty  cents  apiece,  it  has  to  be 
pretty  certain  that  the  issue  is  go- 
ing to  bring  in  a  big  volume  of 
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business.  Just  think  what  a  disas- 
ter it  would  be  if  those  expected 
orders  failed  to  materialize.  That 
is  why  the  catalogue  man  does  not 
experiment  on  too  extensive  a 
scale.  If  the  experiment  failed,  it 
might  carry  the  firm  with  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  estab- 
lished mail-order  house  does  not 
have  to  stake  its  all  on  a  new 
idea.  It  knows  very  well  what  the 
old,  tried  methods  will  do.  It  has 
its  catalogue  down  to  such  a  point 
where  it  can  almost  bank  on  how 
much  business  it  will  produce. 
Certain  items  that  are  offered  may 
not  sell  according  to  expectations. 
Certain  pages  may  not  pay  for 
themselves.  Again  some  other 
items  or  pages  may  produce  more 
orders  than  expected.  But  the 
book,  as  a  whole,  is  bound  to  pro- 
duce about  so  much  business.  All 
past  experience  shows  that  this 
fact  may  be  depended  on  abso- 
lutely. 

MAIL-ORDER  PEOPLE  STILL  LEARNING 

Of  course  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  mail-order  people  have 
so  standardized  and  perfected 
their  practices  that  the  selling  of 
goods  by  this  method  has  been 
reduced  to  an  exact  formula.  Far 
from  it.  The  catalogue  folks  still 
have  a  great  many  things  to 
learn,,  and  they  are  learning  them 
as  fast  as  they  can.  To  this  end 
they  are  always  experimenting. 
In  fact  they  are  perhaps  the  most 
tireless  and  thorough-going  ex- 
perimenters in  the  whole  selling 
field.  Every  catalogue  is  a  lab- 
oratory for  the  try-out  of  some 
new  idea. 

But  compared  with  the  whole 
catalogue,  the  new  things  that  are 
being  tried  out  bulk  insignificantly. 
No  hazard  is  taken  in  putting 
■them  to  a  test.  If  they  do  not  pan 
out  well  their  failure  in  no  sense 
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endangers  the  success  of  the  cat- 
alogue. If  they  do  turn  out  well, 
it  means  that  something  else  has 
been  learned  that  makes  the  cat- 
alogue all  the  stronger.  Success- 
ful catalogue  management  con- 
sists in  retaining  what  has  been 
found  good,  constantly  weeding 
out  what  doesn't  work,  and  in  try- 
ing, out  new  things  to  take  the 
place  of  the  discards.  Since  most 
catalogues,  both  as  to  mechanical 
features  and  the  merchandise 
listed  are  made  up  mostly  of 
proven  winners,  it  is  easy  to  see 
why  each  issue  so  closely  resem- 
bles its  predecessors. 

Mail-order  men  do  not  do  all 
the  experimenting  themselves. 
Competitive  catalogues  are 
watched  closely.  Where  it  is 
found  that  a  new  plan  is  being 
tried  out  an  eye  is  kept  on  it.  If 
the  competitor  repeats  the  idea 
in  his  next  catalogue,  it  is  a  pretty 
good  sign  that  he  has  found  it 
worth  repeating,  and  on  the 
strength  of  that  several  other 
houses  may  give  it  a  trial  in  their 
own  catalogues.  Thus  does  mail- 
order progress  continuously  go 
forward. 

SEARS-EOEBUCK  COMPANY  IS  DARING 

Some  houses  are  more  daring  in 
their  experiments  than  others. 
The  Sears  Roebuck  company  has 
been  one  of  the  most  venture- 
some. It  is  not  afraid  to  invest 
a  wad  of  money  in  trying  out 
a  promising  idea.  The  Lady 
Duff-Gordon  campaign  is  a  typical 
illustration  of  this  concern's  nerve 
in  departing  occasionally  from 
mail-order  conventionality.  But 
as  -far  as  the  catalogue  is  con- 
cerned the  Sears  book,  as  is  the 
case  with  most  others,  confines 
itself  very  closely  to  what  years 
of  experience  have  demonstrated 
to  be  profitable. 

Recently  I  had  the  privilege  of 
being  taken  behind  the  scenes  and 
there  shown  how  a  mail-order 
concern  checks  up  its  catalogue 
and  determines  what  is  paying 
and  what  is  not.  It  was  an  inti- 
mate revelation  of  how  the  mail- 
order people  get  first-hand  and 
most  accurate  information  on  the 
buying  habits  of  the  public. 


The  check-up  methods  that 
were  explained  to  me  are  those  in 
use  in  the  mail-order  department 
of  A.  A.  Vantine  &  Company,  Inc., 
New  York.  The  methods  that  J. 
F.  O'Neill,  the  mail-order  man- 
ager, employs  to  determine  the 
efficiency  of  each  page  Of  his 
catalogue,  may  not  be  the  same 
as  those  used  by  other  houses. 
Every  concern  has  to  originate 
methods  that  will  suit  the  needs 
of  its  own  business.  Particularly 
must  the  system  employed  be 
adapted  to  fit  the  size  of  the 
business.  But  the  principle  in  all 
systems,  is  the  same.  Its  purpose 
is  to  make  every  page  of  the 
catalogue  pull  its  quota  of  orders. 

GETTING  AN  EXACT  LINE  ON  PROFITS 

When  the  catalogue's  season  is 
over  and  the  orders  it  brought  in 
are  tabulated,  it  is  possible  to  run 
over  every  page  of  the  book  and 
see  just  how  much  profit  or  loss 
was  made  on  each  item  quoted. 
Let  us  suppose  a  retailer  could  use 
some  such  system.  Then  he 
could  go  through  his  store  and 
make  each  product  exhibited  give 
an  account  of  itself.  Here  are 
some  cuff  links,  occupying  a  space 
of  forty-four  square  inches.  This 
space  brought  in  thirty-two  dollars 
during  the  year.  In  order  to  be 
profitable,  let  us  say  each  square 
foot  must  produce  ten  dollars' 
worth  of  business.  Results 
would  thus  show  that  the  links 
had  abundantly  justified  them- 
selves. Here  are  four  styles  of 
wall  mirrors,  occupying  eight 
square  feet  of '  display  space. 
Space  brought  in  fifty  dollars. 
Did  not  pay.  Why?  Closer 
examination  shows  that  all  of  this 
money  was  brought  in  by  one 
style  mirror.  The  other  styles 
did  not  sell  at  all.  Obviously  the 
thing  to  do  if  it  is  not  likely  that 
improved  selling  'methods  wilt 
increase  their  sale,  is  to  get  rid 
of  them  and  concentrate  on  the 
one .  that  sells  or  else  try  some 
other  styles.  If  the  merchant 
could  go  through  his  entire  stock 
in  that  manner,  he  would  have  his 
eyes  opened  as  to  the  way  that 
dead  stock  pulls  down  the  profits 
of  the  store.    Twq  dead,  items 
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That  industrial  "ace  of  aces,"  E.  H,  Gary, 
says : — 

"We  are  so  rich  and  prosperous  and  our  re- 
sources are  so  large  that  indulgence  of  feelings 
of  fear  or  doubt  as  to  our  financial,  commercial 
or  industrial  safety  and  progress  would  be 
wholly  unjustified. 

*'Our  prospects  are  bright,  our  opportunities 
for  success  greater  than  ever  before.  I  predict 
that  the  next  five  years,  in  this  country,  will  he 

the  most  progressive,  prosperous  and  successful 
in  our  history;  the  results  will  astonish  even  the 
most  optimistic  of  today." 

American  manufacturers  surely  do  share  Mr. 
Gary's  views— practically  without  exception — judg- 
ing from  Leslie's  order  sheets  for  1919.  Never  in 
all  our  63  years  have  the  advance  orders  on  our 
books  at  this  time  been  so  numerous,  so  large  in 
individual  volume,  so  large  in  total  volume. 


Leslie's 


t.  7>.  FERNALD,  ADVERTISING  DIRKCTOR 

New  York — Boston — Chicago — Seattle 


In  this  week's  Leslie's  Norman  Hapgood  lorites  inter- 
esitngly  of  "McAdoo's  Retirement,"  "Political  Senegal- 
ese," "The  Robert  Cecil  Type/'  "Hoover's  Trip," 
"Admiral  Mahan  and  After,"  and  "Reaching  Russia." 
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can  eat  up  all  the  profit  made  on  a 
live  seller. 

■Well,  that  is  just  about  the  way 
Mr.  O'Neill  checks  up  his  cata- 
logue. Any  slow  feature  or  un- 
profitable item  in  the  catalogue  is 
shown  up  mercilessly  in  the  an- 
alysis. Articles  that  fall  behind 
in  paying  for  their  keep  are  not 
long  tolerated  under  the  catalogue 
roof. 

The  Vantine  method  is  extreme- 
ly simple.  The  interesting  thing 
about  it  is  not  its  mechanics,  but 
what  it  reveals. 

The  check-up  system  that .  this 
house  employs  is  a  development  of 
the  ordinary  stock  record.  Since 
its  goods  come  from  the  Orient 
and  since  in  all  mail-order  busi- 
ness it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
goods  on  hand  so  that  orders  can 
be  filled  promptly,  the  company 
had  to  watch  stock  rather  closely. 
A  perpetual  inventory  is  kept. 
This  keeps  tab  on  how  the  various 
articles  are  selling  and  issues  a 
warning  when  it  is  time  to  re- 
order. 

With  such  a  record  available, 
it  is  of  course  an  easy  clerical  task 
to  extend  the  figures  to  the  cat- 
alogue. Vantines'  send  out  their 
fall  catalogue  about  October  31. 
The  Christmas  business  comes  in 
from  then  until  December  31. 
With  the  close  of  that  season  the 
stock  clerk  takes  a  catalogue  and 
marks  in  blue  beside  each  item  the 
number  of  it  that  were  sold  and 
the  money  received  therefor.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  page  is  recorded 
the  amount  of  sates  that  the 
whole  page  produced. 

THE    LIFE    OF    THE.  CATALOGUE 

The  catalogue,  however,  con- 
tinues to  bring  in  business  all 
winter  or  until  the  spring  cata- 
logue is  issued.  At  that  time  a 
second  set  of  figures,  this  time 
in  red,  is  marked  in  the  checking 
catalogue,  giving  the  sales  since 
December  31,  This  closes  the 
record  for  that  particular  book,  for 
although  it  may  still  continue  to 
bring  business  the  new  catalogue 
gets  all  the  credit  from  then  on. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing 
that  about  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
the  sales  that  the  fall  catalogue 


produces  come  after  the  first  of 
the  year. 

Now  what  does  the  check-up 
reveal  ?  Let  us  say  that  each  page 
must  bring  in  $500  worth  of  busi- 
ness in  order  to  pay.  This  figure 
is  only  hypothetical,  as  it  would 
be  hardly  fair  to  make  public  the 
exact  figure.  In  going  through 
the  marked  catalogue,  it  will  be 
found  that  a  few  pages  fall  below 
the  required  figure,  several  others 
bring  in  just  about  the  necessary 
amount,  but  most  of  the  pages 
handsomely  exceed  the  minimum 
set  for  them.  In  some  cases  the 
excess  is  more  than  ten  times  the 
required  amoimt. 

THE    WAY    DEMAND  RUNS 

What  is  wrong  with  the  slow 
pages?  Here  is  a  typical  instance. 
Four  Japanese  screens  are  shown 
on  the  page.  Sales  fell  way  be- 
low the  minimum,  simply  because 
demand  rah  entirely  to  one  screen. 
The  other  three  didn't  sell,  and 
of  course  that  ran  up  the  selling 
cost  of  the  one  that  did  sell.  In 
the  next  catalogue,  the  three  un- 
popular screens  will  be  eliminated 
and  the  "live"  one  placed  on  a 
page  with  other  merchandise. 

This  brings  up  a  singular  thing 
about  the  mail-order  business. 
The  people  of  this  great,  big 
country  of  ours  can  be  depended 
on  to  act  pretty  much  alike.  The 
people  in  Idaho  are  likely  to  buy 
the  same  things  that  the  people 
in  Maine  buy.  Individual  pref- 
erences may  differ,  but  when  you 
deal  with  large  numbers,  the  law 
of  averages  unfailingly  prevails, 
although  there  are  some  strange 
buying  whims  that  are  peculiar  to 
some  localities,  which  seem  to  neg- 
ative this  law.  An  occasional  per- 
son may  have  liked  one  of  the 
three  odd  screens,  but  the  general 
average  preferred  the  one  ,tiiat 
sold. 

It  may  be  impossible  to  tell 
what  a  dozen  people  will  do  in  a 
given  circumstance,  or  a- hundred 
or  even  a  thousand,  but  you  can 
always  tell  what  a  hundred  thou- 
sand will  do  just  as  soon  as  you 
find  out  what  the  law  of  averages 
is  on  that  particular  proposition. 
(Continued  on  page  65) 
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THE 

PUBLIC  aiS»LEDGER^ 

Pays  between  $15,000  and 
$20,000  monthly  in  cable  tolls 
for  the  PUBLIC  LEDGER- 
LONDON  TIMES  news  and 
cable  service. 

This  is  in  addition  to  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  service  and  their 
own  correspondents  in  Europe — 
Mr.  Learoyd  in  London,  Ray- 
mond Carroll  in  France,  and 
the  world  ;  wide  distinguished 
Journalist,  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  of 
the  London  Telegraph,  at  the 
Peace  Conference,  and  after- 
ward going  to  Russia  for  the 
PUBLIC  LEDGER. 

The  circulation  of  the  PUBLIC 
LEDGER  (Morning  and  Eve- 
ning) is  upward  of  225,000 
copies  daily — an  enormous 
circulation  for  its  extremely 
high  grade. 
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A  Change 


in 


Cosmopolitan's  Advertising 


FFECTIVE  with  the  April,  1919,  is- 


sue, Cosmopolitan's  advertising  rates 


will  advance  to  $5.50  a  line;  $2,200  a 
page.  Kate  cards  will  be  ready  shortly  show- 
ing proportionate  increases  in  color,  school 
and  other  rates. 

Advertisers  using  their  regular  space  in 
the  March,  1919,  issue,  or  those  who  have 
used  space  in  the  issues  of  October,  1918,  to 
March,  1919,  inclusive,  will  be  entitled  to  the 
present  rate  up  to  and  including  the  Septem- 
ber, 1919,  issue. 

Cosmopolitan's  net  paid  .circulation  is  in  ex- 
cess of  a  milhon  copies  a  month — ^the  January, 
1919  edition  is  1,064,076  copies. 

During  the  past  few  months  there  has  been 
a  steadily  increasing  demand  for  Cosmo- 
politan, but  owing  to  paper  restrictions  we 
have  not  been  able  to  supply  the  demand. 
However,  with  these  restrictions  now  lifted, 
we  will  be  able  to  print  enough  copies  to  take 
care  of  the  increased  orders  from  our,  whole- 
salers which  we  have  lately  been  obhged  to 
refuse.  More  than  that,  we  have  planned  a 
campaign  to  further  increase  both  news- 
stand and  subscription  sales.  . 


Rates 
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Each  copy  of  Cosmopolitan  is  sold  at  its 
full  price  (25  cents  on  the  stands;  $2.  a 
year  to  subscribers).  Cosmopolitan  is  never 
"clubbed"  with  other  magazines,  nor  is  it  sold 
at  cut  rates,  with  premiums  or  on  the  install- 
ment plan. 

Every  purchaser  of  Cosriiopolitan  buys  it 
because  of  a  desire  to  read  it,  and  for  no  other 
reason.  It  is  because  of  this  intense  interest 
in  the  magazine  that  Cosmopolitan  has  the 
largest  news-stand  sale  in  the  world.  The 
public  pays  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  for 
a  single  edition  of  Cosmopohtan  which  is  more 
than  it  pays  for  any  other  magazine. 

That  Cosmopolitan  attracts  readers  of  ex-  ^ 
ceptionai  purchasing  power  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  wherever  prosperity  is  greatest,  Cos- 
mopolitan's sale  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
magazine. 

Perhaps  that  is  why  Cosmopolitan  is  the 
leading  school  advertising  medium  in  Am- 
erica; why  it  has  the  largest  sale  at  the  best 
hotels,  at  the  great  winter  resorts  and  in  high 
class  suburban  communities. 

Monthly  reports  on  our  circulation  'will  be 
published  in  addition  to  the  regular  A,  B.  C. 
audits  at  sios  month  intervals. 
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December  9, 1918. 


White  Mountain  Enamel 

Speal^s  for  Itself 

WHEREVERexecutives  gather  tocHscusa 
catalog  papr,  White  Mountain  Enamel 

speaks  for  itself.  No  salesman  could  urge 
its  adoption  more  eloquently  than  do  its  own 
smootli,  white  surface  and  the  uniformity  and 
strength  of  its  texture. 

White  Mountain  Enamel  h  superbly  suited  to 
half-tone  reprcduction.  and  both  lightand  heavy 
faces  of  type  look  well  on  il.  Every  sheet  lends 
itself  to  impressive  typography.  It  is.  even  to 
the  most  m^perienced,  so  superior  in  value  that 
it  is  practicatV  beyond  competidoiu 

The  Whitaker  paper  Company 

CINCINNATI 
BOarroN     Baltimore     Detroit  AtumA 

aiBMINGHAM  RICHMOND 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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The  mail-order  people  are  al- 
ways dealing  with  the  law  of 
averages.  As  scon  as  they  get 
themselves  in  tune  with  it,  it  works 
£or  them  week  in  and  week  out. 
Send  out  so  many  catalogues  and 
you  are  bound  to  get  about  so 
many  orders.  Make  your  proposi- 
tion to  a  mass  of  people  and  you 
must  get  some  business.  Quote 
a  fair  price  On  crystallized  ginger 
to  one  hundred  persons  and  you 
may  not  get  an  order.  Quote  it 
to  a  million  persons  and  you  can 
bet  your  last  penny  that  a  certain 
average  percentage  of  them  will 
buy.  This  is  the  great  funda- 
mental principle  in  the  catalogue 
business.  The  average  rises  of 
course  when  you  place  your 
catalogue  in  the  hands  of  only 
■those  who  are  interested  in  it. 
,  It  is  the  people,  themselves,  that 
guide  the  making  of  catalogues. 
They  are  given  what  they  want. 
If  they  continue  ordering  a  cer- 
tain item  in  profitable  volume, 
it  is  retained  in  the  catalogue  year 
after  year,  even  though  to  the 
casual  observer,  it  may  look  like 
a  lemon.  Obviously  what  the 
people  do  not  want  is  quickly  dis- 
carded. It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  longer  a  concern  is  in  the 
mail-order  biisiness,  the  more 
productive  its  catalogue  is  likely 
to  become. ,  The  book  becomes 
more  standardized.  Each  year 
there  is  less  guessing  as  to  what 
the  people  will  buy.  Fewer'  and 
fewer  "dead"  items  are  listed  and 
a  constantly  smaller  number  of 
pages  fall  below  the  minimum 
sales  required.  Of  course  this  all 
presupposes  that  the  merchandise, 
prices  and  policy-  are  right  and 
that  the  whole  proposition  is  pre- 
sented effectively. 

Another  thing  that  Mr.  O'Neill's 
check-up  reveals  is  that  color 
generally  pulls  about  three  times 
better  than  black  and  white.  The 
sale  of  a  poor  seller,  however, 
cannot  be  Increased  three  times  by 
putting  it  in  color.  It  can  be  in- 
creased slightly  but  not  enough 
to  pa^.  The  article  to  put  in 
color  IS  the  one  that  is  suscep- 
tible to  color  exploitation  and 
that  has  already  demonstrated  it- 
self to  be  a  brisk  seller  even 


though  only  shown  in  black  and 

white.  This  is  in  line  with  the 
principle  that  the  thing  to  push 
the  hardest  is  the  thing  that  is 
selling  the  easiest. 

Products  illustrated  in  black 
and  white  on  the  page  opposite 
the  color  page  sell  much  better 
than  black  and  white  goods 
shown  elsewhere  in  the  book.  The 
probable  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  color  halts  the  casual  reader 
and  all  articles  shown  nearby  get 
more  attention  than  they  other- 
wise would. 

A.  A.  Vantine  &  Company  _ad- 
vertise  their  mail-order  business 
nationally.  The  story  of  how  this 
firm  got  into  mail-order  work  and 
of  its  many  unique  experiences 
has  already  been  told  in  Printers' 
Ink.  a  type  of  advertisement 
that  has  been  used  a  good  deal  is 
one  illustrating  and  describing  a 
few  sample  pieces  of  the  goods 
listed  in  the  catalogue.  Articles  so 
mentioned  invariably  sell  better 
than  most  of  the  other  articles  in 
the  catalogue.  Even,  though  per- 
sons who  are  interested  in  the  ad- 
vertisement do  send  for  a  cata- 
logue they  usually  order  the  prod- 
uct shown  in  the  "ad"  anyway. 
The  catalogue  does  not  induce 
them  to  change  their  -  minds, 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
advertisement  completed  the  sale. 

Like  every  other  business  insti- 
tution, the  house  of  Vantine  had 
to  untangle  some  pretty  knotty 
war  problems.  The  embargo  on 
imports  played  havoc  with  its 
stock.  Since  it  deals  exclusively 
in  Oriental  wares  the  great  dif- 
ficulty of  importing  goods  made 
Mr.  O'Neill  wonder  where  he 
would  get  stuflE  for  his  1918  cat- 
alogues. But  the  difficulty  has 
been  surmounted  largely  through 
the  exercise  of  a  fine  piece  of  re- 
sourcefulness. Of  course  some 
goods  have  continued  to  come  in, 
especially  small  wares.  The  com- 
pany also  carries  an  enormous 
stock  and  it  would  take  a  long 
time  to  strip  it,  bare.  The  big 
find,  however,  for  the  catalogues 
was  shoved  on  the  concern  as  a 
result  of  war  necessities.  Going 
through  its  stock,  the  company 
found   a   quantity   of  Oriental 
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brocades.  This  material  was  used 
in  fashioning  turbans,  tarns  and 
other  tailored  millinery.  Like- 
wise some  Japanese  fabrics  which 
were  on  hand  were  made  up  into 
men's  neckwear,  and  some  Chin- 
ese pongee  and  other  silks  were 
used  in  making  men's  shirts.  In 
the  same  manner  Japanese  silk 
was  employed  for  making  hosiery, 
and  so  on. 

All  this  was  a  departure  from 
former  policy,  but  it  gave  the 
concern  a  variety  of  emei^enqr 
merchandise  to  offer.  These 
goods  sold  exceedingly  well.  A 
particularly  good  "find"  was  the 
Victory  dress,  made  of  imported 
cotton  crepe  and  offered  in  only 
one  style,  two  colors  and  four 
sizes.    It  went  like  wildfire. 

This  fortunate  experience  has 
opened  up  a  new  line  for  the 
company.  Imported  materials  can 
be  manufactured  into  a  variety  of 
rnerchandise  in  this  country  and 
oflfered  by  Vantine  and  still  the 
house  will  remain  a  dealer  in 
Oriental  goods  exclusively. 

This  incident  is  typical  of  how 
the  mail-order  people  experiment 
and  constantly  make  their  cat- 
alogues more  productive,  without 
apparently  making  much  of  a 
'  change- in  the  books. 

Two  of  the  greatest  problems 
with  which  the  mail-order  houses 
have  to  contend  are,  first,  to  Sell 
their  goods  so  thoroughly  that  the 
percentage  of  returns  will  be  kept 
down  to  a  minimum,  and  the 
other  is  to  anticipate  demand  so 
accurately  that  the  goods  will  be 
on  hand  and  ready  to  ship  when 
the  orders  arrive.  The  first  re- 
quires completeness  and  accuracy 
.  in  description  and  in  illustration. 
The  second  is  important  because 
if  the  shipment  of  the  order  is 
delayed  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
purchaser  diminishes,  and  if  the 
shipment  is  delayed  unduly  the 
goods  are  often  returned  when 
they  do  arrive.  Vantine's  ship  all 
orders  within  twenty-four  hours. 
Hence  the  very  great  necessity  of 
watching  stock  closely. 

It  is  said  that  poor  buying  has 
wrecked  the  profits  of  more  than 
one  catalogrue  house.  They  were 
■  able  to  sell  in  profitable  volume. 


but  th^  were  not  able  to  keep  a 

safely  balanced  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  orders  coming  in  and 
the  stock  on  hand.  Either  too 
much  stuflE  was  piled  up  or  else 
demand  was  greater  than  was  ex- 
pected and  the  money  of  buyers 
had  to  be  returned  before  the  or- 
ders could  be  filled. 

After  an  article  is  listed  in  a 
catalogue,  it  is  impossible  to  sub- 
stitute anything  else  on  it.  In 
staples  or  in  goods  that  have  been 
catalogued  year  after  year  and 
where  the  yearly  volume  of  sales 
is  pretty  well  known,  keeping 
stock  does  not  present  much  of  a 
task.  In  respect  to  new  goods, 
novelties  and  style  products, 'fore- 
casting demand  is  a  man's  size 
job. 

When  an  item  is  listed,  the  real- 
ly successful  mail-order  man 
should  be  able  to  approximate 
the  number  of  orders  it  will  pro- 
duce. This  requires  a  Imowlet^ 
of  human  nature  and  exceptional 
knowledge  as  to  how  styles  are 
likely  to  take.  Of  course  in  actual 
practice  it  is  impossible  always  to 
predict  exactly  how  a  garment 
will  sell.  But  the  number  of  suc- 
cessful guesses  is  very  high  and 
in  many  other  cases  the  guesses 
are  not  wide  of  the  mark.  It  is 
not  necessary  nor  even  advisable 
to  have  all  of  the  stock  on  hand. 
But  the  mail-order  buyer  must 
protect  himself  on  the  cloth  and 
other  raw  materials  and  he  must 
make  arrangements  with  manu- 
facturers to  be  ready  to  turn  out 
the  garments  quickly  as  soon  as 
he  gives  the  word.  Of  course  in 
the  meantime,  a  preliminary  stock 
has  been  bought  to  take  care  of 
first  orders.  How  the  garment  is 
going  to  sell  is  determined  largely 
by  the  way  those  first  orders  come 
in.  If  the  signs  are  that  the  num- 
ber is  not  taking  well,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  arrange  for  more 
stock.  On  the  other  hand  if  the 
immediate  returns  are  big,  it 
points  to  a  large  sale. 

So  you  see,  there  is  very  little 
gambling  in  the  mail-order  busi- 
ness. There  are  mighty  hazards 
in  it,  to  be  sure,  but  to  succeed 
one  must  observe  the  laws  tiiat 
experience  has  unearthed. 
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npHE  virile  spirit  of  the 
throbbing  Middle-west 
sparkles    from    its  every 
page. 

Yet  staid  old  New  Eng- 
land, educated  to  a  new 
thirst  for  new  methods  by 
the  recent  necessity  of  do- 
ing the  "industrially  impos- 
sible"— staid  old  New  Eng- 
land has  sent  in  267  new 
paid  subscribers  since  July  i . 


TN  FACT,  no  corner  of 
the  English-speaking, 
steel-using  world  is  not  rep- 
resented on  our  paid-in-ad- 
vance, "  don't-dare-miss-a- 
single-copy "  audience  of 
live-wire  readers.  They 
read  it  more  thoroughly 
than  any  other  trade  jour- 
nal in  its  field  because  it  is 
more  r-eadahle. 


THElRONTRy)EREVlEW 


QVERSHADOWING 
^  all  its  other  vitally  in- 
dispensable features,  is  the 

market  section,  in  which  ac- 
tual conditions  and  prices 
in  all  the  markets  of  the  in- 
dustry are  mirrored  with 
an  accuracy,  and  tendencies 
forecasted  with  a  sure-foqt- 
edness,  that  seem  almost 
uncanny. 

Both  Buyers  and  Sellers 
testify  to  the  inestimable 
value  of  these  weekly  re- 
ports. 


A  ND  the  fact  that  its 
subscribers  drop  every- 
thing else  when  The  Iron' 
Trade  Review  arrives,  fin- 
ish up  the  work-a-day  once 
over  with  a  careful  reading 
at  home,  makes  this  great 
international  trade  weekly 
a  brilliantly-valuable  Ad- 
vertising Medium. 

Especially  just  now,  when 
the  whole  world  is  hungry 
for  America's  iron,  steel, 
machinery,  tools  and  sup- 
plies. 


THE  PENTON  PUBLISHING  CO. 

PENTON  BUILDING,  CLEVELAND 

Powsr  Boatins>  Th*  Marine  Rcviewr.  The  Iron  Trade  Review 
The  Foundry.   The  Dtdly  Iron  Trade  and  Metal  Market  Report' 

Members  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  B.  P. 


Hosted  by 


Google 
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Will  Government 
Undermine    Market  of 
Legitimate  Merchants? 

Danger  That  Will-  Face  Established 
Business  if  Arriiy  and  Navy 
Stores  Are  Sold  to  Speculators 
— Dealers  in  Business  for  Years 
Could  Not  Conapete  in  the  Large- 
Scale  Buying 


By  J.  J.  Crowley 

President    Crowley    Broa.,  Wholesale 
Dry  Goods,  and  of  the  Detroit 
Board  of  Commerce 

LEGITIMATE  merchants, 
forming  one  of  the  staunch- 
est  classes  in  the  United  States 
in  the  support  of  the  war,  are  in 
line  to  get  the  tarred  end  of  a 
Government  transaction.  Unless 
public  sentiment  interferes,  this 
class  of  men,  who  aided  the  Gov- 
ernment during  the  trying  war 
period  with  their  services  and 
particular  kind  of  skill,  and  who 
formed  one  of  the  most  liberal 
group  of  Liberty  Bond  buyers, 
will  be  the  victim  of  the  most 
flagrant  injusticte. 

Millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
war  goods,  commercial  in  nature, 
have  been  secured  for  the  United 
States  army  and  navy.  Clotiiing, 
shoes,  blankets  and  thousands  of 
other  articles  have  been  gathered 
for  a  fighting  force  of  millions. 
With  the  end  of  the  war  these 
goods,  according  to  Government 
practice,  will  be  put  on  the  market. 
And  how?  Through  a  group  of 
financiers  who  have  purchased 
them  at  auction,  and  will  re-sell 
them  at  greatlv  advanced  prices 
at  "Army  and  Navy  Stores." 

Already  there  are  indications 
that  sneculators  are  in  the  field  to 
absorb  the  surplus  goods,  and 
make  huge  profits  from  them 
through  extraordinary  sales  in 
competition  with  regular  and  es^ 
tablished  lines  of  business  in  the 
United  States.  The  legitimate 
inerchant.  generally  not  in  a  po- 
sition tb  buy  the  huge  quantities 
offered  at  low  prices,  has  reason 
to  expect  he  will  be  protected, 
But  will  he? 
Yet  the  regular  merchant  would 


be  willing  and  anxious  to  buy 
small  lots  of  these  sroods,  and  to 
sell  them  at  a  legitimate  profit. 

The  Government  owes  it  to  these 
men  to  see  that  they  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  secure  these  goods 
in  quantities  which  they  can  han- 
dle. To  dump  huge  quantities  of 
war  materials  into  auction  houses, 
then  to  allow  them  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  profiteering  specu- 
lators, is  the  custom  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Public  opinion  is  need- 
ed to  change  this  custom. 

Practically  every  large  city  in 
the  country  has  experienced  sales 
of  "United  States  Army  and  Navy 
Goods,"  and  yet  during  the  past 
twenty  years  there  has  been  com- 
paratively little  discarded  material 
available'.  With  the  millions  of 
pairs  of  shoes,  leggings,  socks, 
shirts,  coats,  sweaters  in  the 
clothing  lines,  and  scores  of  pieces 
of  equipment  to  be  thrown  oh  the 
market  within  a  short  time,  the 
evil  increases. 

Either  allow  legitimate  mer- 
chants to  sell  these  goods  or  dis- 
pose of  them  in  other  ways,  but 
not  through  fly-by-nig;ht  sales  in 
direct  competition  with  stores! 
Better  than  to  have  this  illegiti- 
mate competition,  by  far,  would 
be  to  have  the  Government  place 
the  goods  at  the  disposal  of  the 
people  in  the  devastated  regions 
of  Europe,  allowing  them  a  long- 
time credit  to  facilitate  the  pay- 
ment. There  the  goods  are  need- 
ed in  building  up  the  lands. 

"Dispose  of  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  war  goods  to  the  people 
abroad  who  need  them,  or  else 
sell  them  directly  through  legiti- 
mate stores" — this  is.  what  Mr. 
Public  Opinion  must  urge  on  the 
Government. 


Death  of  J.  W.  Morton,  Jr. 

Joseph  W.  Morton,  Jr.,  of  New  York, 
who  for  the  last  ten  years  handled  the 
Kopps  Brothers*  "Nemo"  corset  adver- 
tising, died  of  appoplexy  December  11. 
started  in  the  advertising  business  about 
twenty-five  years  ago.  For  a  number 
of  years  he  was  advertising  manaRer 
of  StrawfaridRe  &  Clothier,  of  Philadel- 
phia. He  then  came  to  New  York 
where  he  took  up  the  Kopps  Brother^ 
corset  account. 

'■  HosledbyGOOgle 
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There  Never  Was  a  Time  When  As 
Much  New  Advertising  Was 
Under  Consideration 

If  the  newspapers  are  to  secure  their  full  share  of  this 

vastly  increased  business  thej^  must  recognize  the  in- 
creased expenses  of  the  agents  bj'  allowing  increased  com- 
mission allowances,  equalize  "local"  and  "foreign"  rates, 
and  co-operate  with  those  who  will  place  it. 


On  a  ferry  boat  a  day  or  two 
ago  a  big  financier  told  me  that  in 
his  opinion  the  Liberty  Loan,  which 
had  increased  the  number  of  bond 
holders  in  the  United  States  from 
50,000  to  over  20,000,000,  showed 
the  way  that  future  capital  would 
be  raised  through  going  directly  to 
the  people  with  newspaper  adver- 
tising. 

A  great  manufacturer  recently 
stated  that  many  concerns  whose 
outputs  had  been  reduced  under 
War  necessities  recognized  the  nec- 
essity of  larger  newspaper  adver- 
tising than  ever  in  order  to  take 
up  lost  motion  and  get  going  on  a 
larger  basis  than  ever. 

Another  top-notch  business  execu- 
tive said  American  business  will 
never  return  to  what  we  consider 
normal  before  the  War — if  must  be 
vastly  increased  through  creating 
greater  needs  by.  American  people 
through  newspaper  advertising  and 
in  •  foreign  markets. 


Recent  contact  with  men  in  charge  of  the  leading  agen- 
cies indicates  the  prospect  of  more  business  than  ever  for 
1919. 

The  New  York  Globe 

JASON  ROGERS,  Publisher 

Is  Meeting  the  New  Conditions  Satisiacloiilv  to 
Agents  and  Advertiser*,  Enjoying  a  Larger  Volume 
of  Busiiua  than  Ever,  and  Urging  Other  News-  ISO, 000  a  Day 
papers  to  do  the  Same 


America's 

Oldest 
New.fpaper 
Founded 

rm 


Member 
A.  B.  C. 
Now  SelHng 
Over 
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To  Manufacturers 


MOST  of  our  clients  are  manu- 
facturers of  specialties.  In 
co-operation  with  us,  they  are 
constantly  searching  for  new  specialties 
and  studying  their  worth. 

This  experience  has  enabled  us  to  develop 
a  system  by  which  new  products  may  be 
found  and  proved. 

By  this  system  the  "repeat"  value  and  the 
sales  volume  of  a  new  piece  of  merchan- 
dise may  be  determined  definitely  before 
serious  investment  is  required. 


reet 


Let  your  business 
grow  as  it  should 
—that's  how  the 
Educator  Shoe 
bu  sin  ess  grczv 
around  this  na- 
tionally known  in- 
signia. 
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With  Idle  Capacity: 

We  would  be  pleased  to  use  this  system 
in  finding  and  proving  new  products 
for  you.  Or  you  may  wish  to  consider 
five  specialties  which  we  are  ready 
to  suggest  now,  and  which  we  have 
proved. 

Naturally  we  are  looking  only  for 
contact  with  manufacturers  who  are 
ambitious  to  operate  in  a  large  way, 
and  who  realize  fully  the  force  of 
advertising  as  a  means  to  large 
operations. 

^Haneylnc 

Payasyou-enter 
Advertising 


171  Madison  Avenue 


New  York 
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An  Open  Letter  to  All  Clubs  Affiliated 
With  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  America 

If  your  Club  will  show  an  Industrial  Motion  Picture  to  a  rep- 
resentative group  of  Club  Members  or  of  Business  Men,  or  both, 
I  wiil  be  glad  to  supply  you  with  films  of  any  of  our  available 
Industrial  subjects  which  you  may  select  and  the  services  of  a 
lecturer,  who  can  speak  with  authority  and  answer  any  relevant 
questions. 

There  will  be  no  charge  for  this.  I  will  pay  all  expenses,  and 
neither  the  Club  nor  any  member  will  assume  any  obligation. 

My  purpose  is  to  show  the  development  of  the  production  and 
distribution — or  circulation — attained  by  the  Universal  Film 
Manufacturing  Company — so  that  your  audience  may  be  in  a 
position  to  give  intelligent  consideration  to  Industrial  Motion  Pic- 
tures— as  the  great  constructive  force  in  modern  business  they 
have  grown  to  be. 

There  has  been  so  much  misinformation  on  the  subject,  that  fre- 
quently I  have  had  to  tell  clients  frankly  that  all  they  knew  or 
believed  they  knew  about  this  medium  was  wrong. 

As  Industrial  Motion  Pictures  are  becoming  more  and  more  a 
factor  in  Advertising  Campaigns,  and  in  problems  of  distribution 
and  salesmanship,  I  believe  that  your  members  will  welcome  au- 
thoritative information  about  them  and  visual  proof  of  their  claims. 
.  If  at  any  time  there  is  to  be  held  in  your  city  a  convention  of 
any  commercial  body,  this  service  is  at  the  disposal  of  your  Club. 
You  may  put  it  on  your  program  and  show  any  of  our  subjects  as 
part  of  your  entertainment  plans. 

Write  me  on  the  club  stationery  and  I  will  gladly  send  you  a 
list  of  available  subjects  and  any  further  information  you  may 
desire. 

Address, 

HARRY  LEVEY,  Manager 

INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT 

Universal  Film  Manufacturing  Co. 

Largest  Producers  and  Distributors  of  Industrial  Motion  Pictures 
in  the  Universe  i 

1600  Broadway     :      :      :     :      :     New  York  City 
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Human  Interest"  Advertising  Sells 
Byllesby  &  Co.'s  Preferred  Stock 

Different  Kinds  of  Appeal— "Follow-up"  That  Counts 

By  S.  C.  Lambert 


Is  it  possible  to  get  the  human 
interesj    angle    into  financial 

advertising  ? 

Why  should  not  money  be 
advertised  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  butter,  automobilfes  or 
clothing? 

The  recent  advertising  and 
selling  campaigns  in  behalE  of 
Liberty  Bonds  have  caused  ad- 
vertising men  to  do  a  great  deal 
of  thinking  along  the  line  of  the 
above  questions.  Some  express 
the"  belief  that  the  advertising 
of  securities  is  done  in  an  alto- 
gether too  unimpressive,  dull 
and  uninteresting  style  to  attract 
the  average  everyday  citizen. 

"Why,"  remarked  one  to 
Printers'  Ink  the  other  day, 
"there  is  a  perfectly  wonderful 
market  for  bonds  here  in  this 
country  that  seemingly  nobody 
knew  existed  before  the  success- 
ful and  spectacular  drives  for 
Liberty  Bonds.  Of  course  war- 
time excitement  and  patriotism 
were  impelling  motives.  But 
just  the  same  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  who  bought 
Liberty  Bonds  would  buy  ordi- 
nary bond  issues  if  the  advan- 
tages of  such  bonds  could  be 
brought  before  them.  The 
bankers  and  bond  houses,  how- 
ever, choose  to  advertise  their 
bonds  through  dignified  terse 
announcements  on  the  financial 
page— a  page  the  average  person 
does  not  read.  No  effort  is 
made  to  put  human  interest 
behind  the  announcement.  The 
advertisement  usually  states  that 
such  and  such  a  bond  issue  will 
be  offered  on  a  certain  date,  at  a 
certain  figure  to  yield  a  specified 
amount  of  interest.  The  potential 
buyer  is  left  to  decide  for  himself 
or  to  find  out  for  himself  the 
value  of  the  -offering  adver- 
tised." 

On  its  face  this  man's  argu- 
ment appears  to  have  consider- 
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able  strength.  In  reality  it  has 
two  or  three  fatal  flaws. 

There  is  not  enough  margin  of 
profit  in  the  sale  of  bonds  to 
justify  an  extensive  advertising 
campaign. 

The  investor  of  some  size 
rather  than  the  small  investor 
is  the  one  who  has  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  sale  of  bonds. 

Spectacular  human  interest  ad- 
vertising would  offend  the  big 
investor  and  cause  him  to  lose 
respect  for  the  securi^. 

Bankers  and  financial  men  in 
general  agree  that  there  is  little 
room  for  human-interest  methods 
in  the  sale  of  bonds.  A  railroad 
or  some  other  business  enter- 
prise may  need  additional  capi- 
tal. It  issues  bonds  .represent- 
ing a  mortgage  upon  its  plant. 
A  big  bond  house  may  take  over 
the  entire  issue  and  resell  it  to 
banks  and  other  regular  buyers 
of  bonds  at  a  very  slight  advance 
over  the  price  it  paid.  These 
other  houses  in  turn  sell  it  to 
their  customers  at  another  slight 
advance.  The  profit  comes  from 
quick  turnover  just  as  it  does  in 
some  lines  of  merchandise.  Sales- 
men are  used,  although  not  any- 
thing near  the  number  that  would 
be  put  out  to  sell  some  nationally 
advertised  article.  A  widespread 
advertising  campaign,  expressed 
in  popular  language,  would  sell 
many  bonds  in  small  denomina- 
tions. But  where  would  the 
profit  be? 

ADVERTISING  THAT  WILL  MAKE 
ST0CKH0LIXEB5 

There  is,  however,  one  line  of 
financial  advertising  where  the 
human  interest  element  can  be 
introduced  with  the  best  of  re- 
sults for  all  concerned.  This  is 
in  the  sale  of  preferred  stock 
and  is  being  used  by  public  serv- 
ice corporations.  It  is  taking 
pretty  advanced  ground  to  at- 
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tempt  to  sell  even  preferred 
stock  by  such  methods  but  it  is 
successfully  done  by  H.  M. 
Byllesby  &  Company,  of  Chicago, 
and  others.  Thereby  hangs  an  in- 
teresting story. 

Back  in  1902  this  house  started 
as  a  firm  of  consulting  engineers. 
They  were  called  upon  to  analyze 


Naturally  all  this  has  called 
for  a  great  deal  of  borrowed 
capital.  For  a  number  of  years 
they  did  all  their  financing 
through  New  York  and  Chicago 
banks,  obtaining  their  money 
mainly  through  bond  issues. 

At  length  William  H.  Hodge, 
advertising  manager  of  the  com- 


Buying  Yourself 
A  Regular  Steady  Income 

SAVOTG-.and  sound  iuTOBting- ere  at  a  hiirlipr  premiimi  today  than  ever  lictore  in 
yifuv  life-time,  ^ 

Tour  bilker  vteu,  or  grwter  rrtumr  for  your  pKKlurtB,  do  not  buy  niueh, 
if  any,  morr  of  Or  thiiw  ym  use  anii  iwmnme  tbRn  S<>V  former  mcome  did  i>e- 
fnrr  prircR  went  up. 

But  when  it  comes  to  buying  invMtmant  aecuritiea  paying  you  a  r^utor  Cft* 
rtturn  the  tabtee  »e  turned  in  youT'lavor. 

For  eiainple-'tal;e  a  man  whose  inmme  n-os  ¥3  n  day  before  the  wsrand  is 
(6  a  dsy  now.  ■  Toobtaiu  either  dBy'apay  he  exchanged  one  day's  worlt. 

To  buy  a  illOinTeattaent  security  before  the  war  meant  331-8.dayT  woAi' 
to  buy  it  today  requires  but  16  2-3  days' worlt. 

It  Caltss  about  the  nm*  dw""  work  to  buy  the  ntwessiticj,  oomforts  and  lux- 
uries of  lite  on  $6  a  day  as  it  did  on  *3  a  day,  when  it  cornea  to  saving  and  insert- 
ing ilie  advantage  is  in  fsTor  of  the  worker  and  producer. 

Store  up  a  part  of  higher  wages  and  product  values  tn  sound  ieeillitta& 
When  prices  go  baek  to  notmai,  as  tbcf  must  some  day,  both  your  pnnciMl  and 
Vmuaf  iiwome  wfll  Be  worth  aouble  their  purchasing  power  compared  with  pres- 
ent day  values. 

Have  you  ever  eouridered  buyiiig  yourself  a  steady  indoine  that  amveB  on 
tijne  whether  you  are  tt'orltjng  or  idle,  Well  or  sick,  6ld  or  young? 

The  7%  Preferred  Stp*  of  northern  States  Power  Oompany.  meets  your  in- 
wrtinanti»q»bwiwiU..  KTOii  wi»h.to  boatBavkeadiaVaetayitsmatiCil^f  lnve)(- 
t^prts  dnr  pwrtiid  pt^^Bid  plaa. 


KOBTSEBK  STATES  FOWIKOO, 

It  BnuMl  Fifth  StrHt. 

Minneapolis 

Please  Hii.l  n^^  <]DiTi|''r'o  i]ifarmAlioa  recHrding  Ifertkfni 
3uUt  Power  CoiDp&ray  ipvisEmenlv 

ilnmt  •  

B«>ft  

Ctty  ..,  ^  _  


Northern  States  Power  Co. 

The  MinneapoU*  General  Electric  Co,  Bldg. 
U  SontblWb  'mrwt, 


BYIUSBY  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISKHKNT  THAT  MAKES  STOCKHOLDERS  OF  PEOPLE  OF 
UODERATG  MEANS 


the  street  railway  system  in  Mo- 
bile, Ala.  While  at  work  on  this 
they  saw  a  chance  to  buy  the 
system  and  put  it  on  a  paying 
basis.  This  they  did.  Since  that 
time  they  have  extended  their 
holdings  to  take  in  various  pub- 
lic service  corporations  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country.  They 
sell  light  and  power.  They  run 
street  car  systems. 


pany,  sold  his  superiors  on  the 
idea  of  offering  preferred  stock 
direct  to  the  customers  of  the 
company's  various  subsidiaries. 
The  first  trial  was  made  in  the 
territory  of  the  Northern  States 
Power  Company. 

Here  was  introduced  the  hu- 
man interest  element  in  selling 
securities.  The  Byllesby  Com- 
pany by  this  time  had  grown  so 
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Our  great  Victory  Number,  for  February,  is 
awaited  by  six  million  country  folks  with 
deepest  interest  and  highest  expectations. 

They  will  not  be  disappointed. 

Virile  Americanism  and  staunch  patriotism, 
always  characteristic  of  Comfort,  have  been 
specially  featured  annually  in  February  in  a 
way  that  has  made  that  month's  issue  invari- 
ably the  most  interesting  as  well  as  the  biggest 
of  the  year. 

When  many  of  our  cfon temporaries  were  waver- 
ing, Comfort  was  leading  on  war  issues  even 
in  advance  of  the  Government,  and  our  course, 
fully  justified  by  events,  has  strengthened  the 
confidence  of  our  subscribers. 

With  the  fruits  of  victory  staked  on  the  action 
of  the  coming  Peace  Conference,  our  readers 
are  anxiously  looking  to  February  Comfort 
for  enlightenment  on  the  impending  recon- 
struction of  the  world. 

Comfort  has  a  sphere  of  influence  all  its  own. 

Advertisers — very  many  of  them — know  it,  and 
February  Comfort  always  carries  more  ads 
than  any  other  issue  of  the  year. 

Copy  for  February  Victory  Number  should  be 
sent  in  as  long  before  January  first  as  possible. 

W.  H.  GANNETT,  Pub.,  Inc. 

AUGUSTA,  MAINE 

New  York  OfBca:  1628  Aeolian  Hall 
WALTER  R.  JENKINS,  Jr. 
Repr  esentati  ve 


Chicago  Office:  163S  Marquette  Bids. 
FRANK  H.  THOMAS 
Representat  i  ve 
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as  to  have  its  own  bond  depart- 
ment.- This  department  kept 
r^ht  on  in  its  dignified  way  sell-- 
ing  bonds  by  the  old  conserva- 
tive method. 

Manifestly  the  preferred  stock 
proposition  called  for  methods 
entirely  opposite.  Careful  an- 
nouncements on  the  financial 
page  virould  sell  but  little  of  it 
to  the  people  the  company  de- 
sired to  reach. 

The  success  of  the  effort  is 
seen  in  tiie  fact  that  in  the  first 
fifteen  months  about  1,500  people 
purchased  nearly  $1,000,000  worth 
par  value  of  Northern  States 
Power  Company  preferred  stock. 
An  interesting  outcome  of  the 
campaign  was  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  buying  the  pre- 
ferred stock  later  bought  the 
company's  common  stock,  its 
bonds  and  coupon  notes.  The 
Standard  Gas  &  Electric  Com- 
pany, a  Byllesby  subsidiary  op- 
erating in  the  West  and  South- 
west in  a  little  more  than  a  year 
sold  $4008,350  in  preferred  stock 
to  5,240  people — enough  to  meet 
,<;urrent  obstruction  require- 
ments. 

The  human  interest  element  in 
the  advertising  extended  even  so 
far  as  to  have  window  trims. 
The  windows  pulled,  too. 

Underlying  the  whole  proposi- 
tion was  the  thought  of  customer 
ownership.  The  company  was 
willing  enough  to  sell  the  stock 
to  its  customers.  But  the  leading 
consideration  was  that  when  a 
customer  bought  the  stock  he 
thereby  naturally  would  feel 
considerable  pride  of  ownership 
and  be  more  likely  to  have  a 
friendly  feeling  for  the  company 
— something  public  service  cor- 
porations are  very  much  in  need 
of  these  days. 

"Customer  ownership,"  Mr. 
Hodge  said  to  Printers'  Ink, 
"is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  mutualization  of  the  utilities. 
It  means  popular,  but  not  munic- 
ipal, ownership.  It  will  give  the 
consumer  of  utility  service  a 
measure  of  proprietorship  in  the 
service  organization  and  render 
to  him  a  share  of  the  profits 
indispensable  to  any  commercial 


organism  which  is  to  perform 
its  functions  to  society  progres- 
sively and  efficiently.  It  will 
make  the  people  financial  part- 
ners in  the  service  companies 
and  at  the  same  time  preserve 
the  responsibility,  initiative  and 
economy  of  private  enterprise. 
It  opens  the  door  in  a  friendly 
way  to  every  citizen  who  is  able 
to  produce  and  save  a  few  dol- 
lars and  makes  him  a  co-operat- 
ing friend  instead  of  a  suspi- 
cious, envious  antagonist." 

The  stock  offered  is  that  of  the 
holding  company.  The  plan  is 
carried  out  so  as  to  reach  and 
interest  the  wage  earner.  Pay- 
ment can  be  in  cash  or  settle- 
ment can  be  made  at  the  rate  of 
$5  a  share  per  month. 

The  preferred  stock  has  full 
voting  rights  just  as  much  as  has 
the  common,  giving  the  owners 
a  voice  in  the  company's  affairs. 

In  the  advertising  matter  it  is 
emphasized  that  the  raising  of 
capital  is  a  secondary  considera- 
tion, the  main  object  being  to 
secure  customers  as  financial 
partners   in   the  enterprise. 

In  1915,  when  the  experi- 
ment was  launched,  financial  con- 
ditiqns  were  unsettled  and  it  was 
decided  to  experiment  in  a  cau- 
tious way  and  offer  the  holding 
company  7  per  cent  preferred 
stock  at  the  prevaiUng  market 
price  plus  a  nominal  fee  for 
handling.  This  made  a  $100 
share  sell  for  $87.50. 

The  first  advertisement  ap- 
peared in  a  Minneapolis  news- 
paper. It  was  headed  "An  In- 
vestment Opportunity  in  One  of 
Your  Public  Utility  Properties." 
This  carefully  explained  the  plan 
of  the  Northern  States  Power 
Company,  listed  its  holdings,  and 
announced  that  it  desired  to  en- 
courage increasing  proprietor- 
ship in  the  company  by  citizens 
of  Minnesota  and  surrounding 
states. 

Simultaneously  a  circular  let- 
ter was  sent  out  by  the  managers 
of  the  various  divisions  of  the 
company.  The  letter  explained 
the  proposition  briefly.  In  ad- 
dition to  attempting  to  interest 
(Continued  on  page  8i) 
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The  Plain  Dealer 
Breaks  All  Records 


The  leadership  of  the  PLAIN  DEALER  among 
Cleveland  papers  is  again  forcibly  demonstrated 
by  the  advertising  lineage  totals  for  November. 

During  the  month,  the  PLAIN  DEALER 

published  1,253,658  lines  of  paid  advertising — a 
monthly  total  never  before  carried  or  even  ap- 
proached by  any  Cleveland  newspaper. 


The  PLAIN  DEALER  was  the  only  Cleve- 


PLAIN  DEALER  Gained  126,182  lines 


News  &  Leader  Lost  .  .  84,686  lines 


The  sustained  and  gro>ving  preference  of  success- 
ful advertisers  for  Cleveland's  only  7-days-a-week 
morning  paper  proves  that  they  find  it  the  most 
economical  and  surest  way  to  reach  the  buying 
power  of  Cleveland  and  its  territory.  In  Cleve- 
land, it  pays  to  concentrate  in 


The  Plain  Dealer 


.  First  Newspaper  of  Qeveland.  Sixth  City 


land  newspaper  to  show  a  gain. 


Press  Lost 


12,558  lines 


Eastern  Representative: 
JOHN  B.  WOODWARD 
Times  Bldg.,  New  York 


Western  Representative: 
JOHN  GLASS 
Peoples  Gas  Btdg.,  Chicago 
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28%  more  circulation  than  any 
other  Des  Moines  evening 
newspaper. 

According  to  the  sworn  government  statements  made 
to  Uncle  Sam  October  1st  the  circulations  of  the  Des 
Moines  evening  newspapers  were  as  follows : 

THE  C:APITAL.64,552  copies,  net  paid 
2nd  newspaper  . .  50,300  copies,  net  paid 
3rd  newspaper  .  .46^25  copies,  net  paid 

This  is  the  largest  six  months'  average  circulation  in  the 
history  of  the  Capital, — an  increase  of  4,500  copies  over 
the  previous  government  statement.  And  this  is  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  subscription  price  of  the  Capital  has 
been  very  heavily  increased  in  all  cases  except  local 
street  sales. 

The  Capital  is  the  best  newspaper  it  has  ever  been  in  its 
history.  Its  newspaper  qualities  can  be  judged  by  the 
fact  that  the  Capital  publisher  the  special  cable  service 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  the  Washington  correspond- 
ence of  David  Lawrence,  the  war  service  of  Frank 
Simonds,  and  the  leased  wire  service  of  the  Associated 
Press.  Mr.  Lawrence  has  now  gone  to  Europe  with 
President  Wilson,  and  will  furnish  a  daily  cable  story. 
In  connection  with  the  Chicago  Daily  News  Service,  we 
cannot  praise  it  too  highly.  Mr.  Edward  Price  Bell,  the 
London  manager  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  service, 
has  the  reputation  in  London  of  being  the  most  re- 
spected and  influential  newspaper  man  in  Europe.  This 
testimonial  was  recently  paid  to  him  by  a  competitor,  Mr. 
Frederick  Wile,  of  the  London  Daily  Mail. 

In  addition  to  the  great  special  news  service  mentioned 
above,  the  Capital's  comic  page  each  day  contains  Mutt 
and  Je£F,  Goldberg,  Fontaine  Fox,  Reg'lar  Fellers,  and 
Keeping  Up  with  the  Joneses. 
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During  the  past'  eleven  months  the  Capital  has  shown  a 
gain  in  advertising  of  89,264  agate  lines  over  the  same 
eleven  months  a  year  ago.  Only  one  other  Des  Moines 
paper  has  shown  a  gain. 

The  Capital  has  a  national  reputation  for  cleanliness  in 
its  advertising  department.  It  makes  every  effort  to 
publish  only  dependable  advertising,  and  guarantees  the 
honesty  of  its  advertising  to  all  subscribers.  .  It  is  one 
.  of  the  few  newspapers  in  America  that  does  not  publish 
medical  advertising. 

The  Capital's  minlnmm  local  advertising  rate  is  62% 
higher  than  that  of  either  of  the  other  Des  Moines  eve- 
ning newspapers. 

Des  Moines  a  Wonderful  City 

The  city  of  Des  Moines  is  tremendously  prosperous.  It 
is  more  than  twice  the  size  of  any  other  city  in  the  state 
of  Iowa.  The  present  normal  population  is  not  less  than 
135,000,  and  in  addition  there  are  25,000  soldiers  at  Camp 
Dodge,  and  more  than  2,000  at  the  Ft.  Des  Moines  U.  S. 
Hospital, 

Des  Moines  will  have  two  new  hotels  in  the  spring,  one 
costing  $1,500,000,  and  the  other  costing  more  than 
$1,000,000. 

Des  Moines  is  the  head  and  front  of  the  great  state  of 
Iowa,  and  every  one  knows  that  Iowa  is  one  of  the 
greatest  markets  in  the  whole  world. 

National  advertisers  can  always  do  business  in  Iowa, 
and  the  Capital  is  one  of  Iowa's  greatest  advertising 
mediums. 

Lafayette  Young,  Publisher 

New  York  and  Chicago  Representatives 
O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 
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Industry  is  now  in  tKe  throes  of  a  vital 
reconstruction  period. 

Grave  problems,  approximating  in  many 
iines  a  new  start,  attend  the  return  to 
a  peace  footing 

Plans  must  be  re-adjusted,  production 
resumed  and  prestige  re-established. 

Advertising,  of  course,  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  program. 

The  task  it  has  to  perform  is  so  bife  and 
momentous — holds  so  in  keeping  the 
future  of  a  business — that  Advertising, 
in  safety,  may  only  be  entrusted  to  ex- 
pert hands. 

Personnel,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  the 
deciding  factor. 

Clear-visioned,  practical  business  men 
are  needed. 

They  must  have  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  products  and  merchandising 
problems. 

Ability  to  apply  that  knowledge  in  the 
best  way — in  terms  overcoming  resist- 
ance and  achieving  results — is  the  secret 
of  successful  Advertising, 

imniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiii 

'  .     CAMPBELL^ EWALD  COMPANY 

Successful  Advertising 
NEW  YORK           DETROIT  CHICAGO 

1  '  '■  1 
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the  customers  in  the  stock  it  also 
brought  out  some  of  the  advan- 
tages of  group  management  un- 
der holding  company  ownership." 
The  advertisement  and  letter  of- 
fered to  supply  full  information 
to  all  interested.  Those  return- 
ing the  coupons  properly  signed 
were  sent  a  profusely  illustrated 
booklet  entitled  "Back  of  the  In- 
vestment." 

This  booklet  briefly  outlines 
the  history  of  H.  M.  Byllesby  & 
Company,  arid  describes  in  non- 
technical language  the  stock 
proposition.  It  depends  largely 
on  pictures  to  tell  its  story.  These 
are  large  and  clear  half-tone 
illustrations  of  such  scenes  as 
farmers  threshing  wheat  with 
electric  power  furnished  by  the 
company.  The  interiors  of 
various  power  houses  are  shown. 
A  series  of  interesting  illustra- 
tions show  how  water  is  used  to 
produce  electrical  power.  The 
interiors  of  telephone  exchanges 
are  pictured.  In  short,  the  book 
outlines  before  the  prospective 
purchaser  what  the  company  is 
and  what  it  has. 

The  advertising  campaign  now 
is  being  kept  up  steadily  by  each 
of  the  operating  units  of_  the 
company.  The  present  plan  is  to 
have  a  newspaper  advertisement 
at  least  once  a  month  and  to 
send-  out  regularly  letters,  folders 
and  other  direct  advertising  mat- 
ter. These  are  distributed  by  the 
meter  readers  except  in  Minneap- 
olis, where  they  are  placed  in  the 
same  envelope  with  the  service 
bills.  All  the  circular  matter 
contains  unstamped  return  post- 
cards. Most  of  the  newspaper 
advertisements  have  inquiry  cou- 
pons. 

When  a  customer  gets  his  gas 
bill  he  sees  on  the  reverse  side 
of  the  cashier's  stub  a  square  in 
which  he  can  place  a  mark  and 
thus  automatically  make  an  in- 
quiry about  the  preferred  stock. 
As  many  as  a  dozen  inquiries 
have  been  received  in  a  day  in  the 
Minneapolis  office.  Most  of  these 
are  from  people  who  are  really 
interested. 

The  booklet  "Back  of  the  In- 
vestment" is  sent  with  follow-up 


letters  and  used  by  the  managers 
and  security  representatives,  _  It 
has  assisted  greatly  in  getting 
people  interested  and  giving  them 
an  idea  of  the  size  and  character 
of  the  properties. 

For  a  time  the  advertisements 
were  of  a  type  designated  to  give 
the  customers  a  good  general 
financial  knowledge  of  the  com- 
pany and  to  impress  the  people 
with  the  utmost  conservation  of 
the  investment. 

This  done,  incisive  copy  was 
run.  One  advertisement  gave  out 
a  widespread  invitation  to  cus- 
tomers to  open  a  partnership  ac- 
count with  the  company.  "Five 
dollars  is  all  you  will  need  to  do 
this,"  it  said.  Before  the  ground 
work  had  been  built  up,  this  ap- 
peal would  have  been  perilous. 

At  first  the  partial  payment 
plan  was  indifferently  received. 
Most  of  the  people  buying  stock 
paid  for  it  outright.  Then  a  spe- 
cial effort  was  made  to  sell  on 
the  partial  payment  plan.  The 
idea  here  was  to  interest  people 
who  ordinarily  would  not  buy 
stock  under  any  consideration. 
The  big  selling  point  was  along 
the  line  of  thrift  and  the  syste- 
matic saving  that  could  be  made 
by  paying  monthly  on  the  stock. 

One  day  in  a  Minneapolis  daily 
paper  the  company  ran  a  full-page 
advertisement.  Half  the  page 
was  taken  up  with  an  illustration 
showing  a  big  new  power  plant 
under  process  of  construction.  An 
invitation  was  conveyed  to  "Join 
Our  Big  Army  of  Home  Share- 
holders Now — More  Than  Five 
Thousand  Strong.  Put  Your 
Money  in  a  Home  Enterprise 
with  an  Established  Record  of 
Success."  Numerous  inquiry  cou- 
pons were  sent  back. 

This  ad  was  supplemented  by 
a  large  window  trim  in  the  com- 
pany's downtown  office.  A  large 
photograph  of  the  power  plant 
was  the  central  feature.  The 
rest  of  the  display  was  made  out 
of  display  cards,  sample  bonds 
and  copies  of  the  company's  sell- 
ing literature.  Fassersby  were 
invited  to  "Come  In."  More  than 
175  responded  the  first  day.  When 
these  inquirers  entered  the  office 
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they  were  received  by  a  young 
woman  who  courteously  handed 
them  pieces  of  printed  matter  and 
invited  them  to  consult  officials 
of  the  company.  Many  sales 
were  made. 

Right  now  the  company  is 
pressing  hard  on  the  partial-pay- 
ment plan  and  the  cosmopolitan 
proportions  of  the  list  are  truly 
surprising.  Cards  asking  for  in- 
formation come  from  executives, 
business  men,  doctors,  lawyers, 
clerks,  college  presidents,  saloon- 
keepers, housewives,  laborers  and 
even  bankers.  A  special  effort 
is  being  made  to  reach  those  to 
whom  investments,  dividends  and 
interest  are  as  fairy  tales. 
,  Every  inquirer  gets  a  letter 
containing  some  additional  infor- 
mation and  is  strongly  invited  to 
call  at  the  company's  office  but 
if  necessary  the  prospect  is  visit- 
ed. In  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 
there  are  security  salesmen  who 
are  kept  busy  at  this,  work.  At 
the  Byllesby  properties  in  smaller 
cities  inquirers  are  taken  care  of 
by  the  manager  or  'some  other 
employee  familiar  with  the  prop- 
osition. 

A  considerable  number  of  the 
prospects  are  women.  It  requires 
a  great  deal  of  time,  patience  and 
good  judgment  to  handle  these 
successfully.  But  it  is  being 
done.  A  local  manager  in  North 
Dakota  says  his  customers  at  first 
looked  upon  the  stock -selling,  idea 
with  suspicion,  thinking  that  it 
denoted  lack  of  financial  stability 
in  the  company — that  the  com- 
pany needed  money.  This  im- 
pression was  dissipated  by  fur- 
ther advertising — so  much  so  that 
the  selhng  of  the  preferred  stock 
made  good  headway  even  among 
those  investors  who  usually 
bought  8  per  cent  farm  mort- 
gages. 

The  advertising  to  sell  the  pre- 
ferred stock  is  done  largely 
through  the  local  newspapers  in 
order  that  the  primary  object  of 
reaching  the  company's  customers 
may  be  attained.  But  as  the  com- 
pany gladly  will  sell  stock  to  non- 
customers  an  effort  now  is  being 
made  to  extend  the  advertising. 

The  company  now  is  spreading 


out  its  selling  efforts  to  include 
farmers.  It  would  advertise  in 
the'  farm  press  if  the  advertise- 
ments would  be  acceptable.  But 
as  yet  the  farm  papers  have  re- 
fused to  accept  the  copy  because 
of  a  policy  to  turn  down  all  spec- 
ulative advertising.  The  farm 
papers  are  apparently  consistent 
and  impartial  in  their  stand.  One 
prominent  publication  in  refusing 
the  Northern  States  power  copy 
refers  to  the  fact  that  last  fall  it 
denied  space  to  advertise  Chicago 
city  bonds.  Another  paper  points 
out  that  it  refused  to  advertise 
an  issue  of  bonds  for  Deere  & 
Company— bonds  that  were  abso- 
lutely above  reproach. 

"It  is  all  a  matter  of  policy," 
writes  another  farm-paper  pub- 
lisher. "But  the  time  will  come 
when  we  will  have  to  change  our 
policy.  Farmers  are  getting  rap- 
idly into  the  investment  class  and 
will  have  to  post  themselves  upon 
the  basic  principle  of  investing 
money.  For  instance,  we  find 
that  approximately  one-third  of 
our  hundreds  of  livestock  adver- 
tisers are  owners  of  bank  stock  or 
directors  of  banks." 

A  couple  of  years  ago  in  one 
of  the  Northern  cities  a  man  had 
invested  rather  heavily  in  the 
Northern  States  Power  Com- 
pany's preferred  stock.  He  ap- 
peared at  the  company's  office 
one  day  saying  he  wanted  to  sell 
his  stock.  The  manager  agreed 
to  sell  it  for  him  and  casually 
asked  him  what  he  expected  to 
do  with  the  money. 

"I  want  to  start  a  jitney  bus 
line,"  he  declared. 

In  other  words,  he  was  going 
to  compete  with  the  company's 
street  cars. 

Some  time  later  the  city  coun- 
cil legislated  the  jitney  busses  out 
of  business  and  instructed  the 
power  company  to  buy  them.  This 
man  then  returned  and  sold  his 
equipment  to  the  company  at  a 
profit  over  his  original  invest- 
ment. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
the  money?"  asked  the  manager. 

"Guess  I'll  put  it  all  back  into 
your  preferred  stock  I" 

That  is  what  he  did. 
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Bear  Sales  Hanager:- 

It  ie  more  important,  everyone  agrees,  to 
^old  an  old  customer  and  bulla  him  up,  orer  a  period 
of  years,  than  to  re-place  him  continuously. 

Accordingly,  general  publicity,  or  REtllHDER 
JffiVBRTISlwa  is  moat  vital. 

That  leads  to  a  question.     Vjhat  proportion  of 
your  advertising  in  Greater  Hew  Yorlt  Territory  is 
Reminder  Advertising;  what  proportion  is  intended  to 
infoxm  the  ignorant  of  the  inerits  of  your  product? 

Airo  Alffi  YOU  SURE  THAT  THE  PROPORTION  IS  RIGHT? 

Do  you  own  Hew  York  City.hody  and  soul?  Have 
you  90^  dealer  distrihutlon,  and  do  you  sell  at  least 
ocoaaionally  to  60^  of  all  reasonably  po3sibl«  consumer 
families? 

HO?    Then  should  your  local  advertising  be 
all  Reminder  Mvertiaing? 

All  classes  of  advertising  are  good.    No  one 
disputes  it.    But  each  is  more  effective,  dollar  for 
dollar,   than  another  under  certain  given  conditions  and 
for  certain  specific  purposes.     The  newspaper  is  an 
effective  medium  for  Reaulnder  Advertising.     This  is 
true  of  other  media. 

But  the  newspaper  is  unquestionably  the 
medium  of  introduction.     It's  purpose  is  to  disseminate 
news.    The  news  of  food,  clothing  and  home  comforts  as 
well  as  the  news  political  and  E^ocial.    And  the  newspaper 
has  the  big  dealer  influence.    Use  the  newspaper  always 
to  build  up  new  business . 

the  Hew  York  World  has  a  plan  whereby  you  may 
try  out  the  value  of  newspaper  advertising  in  Hew  York 
Oity,  feel  your_way,  and  know  what  results  you  are 
-gettiiig  with  a  very  iSodest"  investments 

Will  you  not  asjt  us  .some  questions? 

Very  truly  yours, 

THE  rrow  YORK  ffORLD''S 

MBRCHAHDIBIKG  DEFARKiaiM?. 
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Putting  Advertising  Value  on  Order 
Forms  and  Boxed  Shipments 

How  the  Shipping  and  Purchasing  Departments  May  Work  with  the 
Advertising  Department  for  the  Profit  of  the  House 

By  P.  K.  Marsh 


SITTING  in  a  sales  manager's 
office  the  other  morning,  I 
watched  him  as  he  sorted  out  the 
morning's  batch  of  orders  from 
the  mail  which  his  assistant  had 
brought  him.  "Here's  a  good 
one,"  he  commented,  "$634.50  from 

L  &  B  ." 

The  concern  he  named  was  un- 
known to  me  so  I,  quite  naturally, 
inquired  their  line  of  business. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  replied,  "I 
believe  that  it's  auto  parts  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort."  He  picked  up 
the  order  form  again.  "Blamed  if 
they  mention  it  here — that's  a  fine 
iittle  oversight,  that  is."  He 
turned  to  his  stenographer.  "Miss 
Gordon/'  he  requested,  "will  you 
look  up  this  concern  and  find  out 
what  they  make  ?" 

Miss  Gordon  started  for  tlie 
door,  but  before  she  reached  it  a 
dubious  expression  crept  over  the 
sales  manager's  countenance. 
"No,"  he  countermanded,  "don't 
do  that — bring  us  samples  of  all 
our  order  forms." 

The  sequel  need  hardly  be  told. 
The  order  forms  came  back — 
formal,  complete,  precise — but  dry 
in  wording  and  drab  in  appear- 
ance. Not  a  mention  of  their 
varied  line  of  prtjducts — ^not  even 
a  reproduction  of  the  trade-mark 
for  which  they  were  investing 
good  hard  dollars  in  technical- 
paper  advertising.  The  manager 
winced — then  rang  for  the  adver- 
tising manager. 

"Mr.  Black,"  he  said,  pointing 
a  pencil  at  the  offending  forms, 
"how  does  it  happen  that  we  are 
spending  money  to  advertise  our 
line  and  trade-mark  in  other  peo- 
ple's publications  and  fail  to  show 
them  on  our  own  printed  matter  ?" 

"Very  simple,  sir,"  replied  the 
advertising  manager,  "our  pur- 
chasing department  refused  our 
offer   to   help   them   buy  their 
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printed  supplies.  They  insist  that 
they  can  save  money." 

The  sales  manager  looked  glum 
— but  he  was  honest.  "Yes,"  he 
said,  "and  I  upheld  them  in  it, 
too  ...  I  wonder  how  many 
dollars'  worth  of  good  advertising 
that's  sure  to  be  read  I  threw 
away  by  being  penny-wise.  But — 
Mr.  Black— that  does  not  excuse 
you.  As  our  advertising  director 
you  should  have  called  my  atten- 
tion to  that  phase  of  the  matter." 

The  expression  of  triumphant 
vindication  faded  from  Black's 
face,  but  he  proved  a  man  also. 
"I  did  not  consider  it  from  that 
view-point,"  he  admitted — "I  can't 
remember  ever  having  that  angle 
called  to  my  attention." 

His  last  remark  is  the  nub  of 
the  situation,  just  as  it  is  in  the 
great  majority  of  companies  which 
are  making  this  and  other  similar 
mistakes. 

A    SALESMAN    THAT    REACHES  THE 
MAN  WHO  MAY  BUV 

To  the  purchaser  the  order  form 
is  a  cut-and-dried  affair- — a  mech- 
anism for  the  exact  statement  of 
certain  business  desires.  To  the 
recipient  it  is  far  more — it  is  a 
proof  of  sales  ability  and  testi- 
mony to  the  merit  of  their  product. 
If  given  to  a  salesman  it  may  even 
be  displayed  to  otlier  prospects 
and  thus  serve  to  widen  the  circle 
of  publicity  for  the  firm  which 
uses  it.  Most  important  of  all, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  it  re- 
ceives prompt  attention  and  care- 
ful reading  from  an  executive  of 
the  concern  to  which  it  is  ad- 
dressed. In  the  smaller  business 
that  man  may  be  the  proprietor — 
the  man  who  ultimately  decides 
every  purchase.  In  any  case  the 
message  it  carries  is  carefully 
read — especially  if  it  marks,  the 
first  transaction  between  the  con- 
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Peace  Brings  Prosperity  to 
Southern  Farmers 

FOOD 


Europe  cannot  soon  recover  from  the  ravages  of 
War  sufficiently  to  even  approach  the  condition  -of 
becoming  self-supporting. 

Surviving  farmers  will  return  to  their  plows,  but  her 
agricultural  man  power  has  been  depleted  by  untold 
millions;  their  implements  and  stock  destroyed,  and  , 
it  will  be  at  least  five  years  before  they  once  more 
reach  their  normal  food  production. 

Russia  has  degenerated  into  a  stupendous  conglom- 
erate mass  of  anarchy  and  starvation. 

The  food  crops  and  meats  of  America  must  continue 
to  feed  the  world. 

The  Southern  Farmer  will  produce  and  deliver  a 
large  portion  of  these  supplies. 

High  Prices,  a  cash  market,  modern  intensified  and 
diversified  methods,  adopted  during  recent  years, 
will  give  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Southern 
Ruralist  Subscribers  a  greater  purchasing  power 
than  ever  before. 

Now  is  the  time  to  advertise  in  Dixieland. 

Send  for  Rate  Card  and  Circulation  Statement 

Southern  Ruralist 

Audited  by  the  A.  B.  C. 
ATLANTA 

One  Hundred  TkouaetndMore  CircUtaHon  than  Next  Largest  Southern  Farm  Paper 

CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS  MINNEAPOLIS  NEW  YORK 

J.  C.  Billingslea      A.  D.  McKinney  R.  R.  Ring  A.  H.  Billinsslea 

Advertitlng  Bldg.       Po«t  Ditpatoh  BIdg.  Palace  Bids.  Ho.  I  Madlwn  Avo. 
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CATALOGS 

BROADSIDES-FLYERS— FOLDERS- CIRCULARS 

Every  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  is 
mentally  or  actually  figuring  on  expansion. 

Expansion  calls  for  publicity — periodicals — 
newspapers—Broadsides— folders—catalogs. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  paper— paper  of 
everyvariety— for  every  use.  We  are  "squar- 
ing awa/'  to  meet  the  demand  that  is  com- 
ing for  the  making  of  the  hundreds  of  tons 
of  paper  to  be  printed  and  distributed  in 
this  and  foreign  countries  during  1919. 

Machine  Finish  and  Super- calendered  Book, 
English  Finish  and  Coated  papers— light 
weights  a  specialty. 

Let  us  know  what  you  are  contemplating. 
Possibly  a  timely  suggestion  may  be  made. 

SEAMAN  PAPER  COMPANY 

Chicasro  New  York 

208  So.  LaSalle  St.  200  Fifth  Ave. 

PHIL^ELPHIA       BUFFALO       MILWAUKEE  MINNEAPOLIS 
ST,  PAUL         ST.  LOUIS  CINCINNATI 


All  together— Let's  continue  production 
and  insure  Prosperity. 

U.   S.  DEPAETMENT  OF  LABOR 
W.  B.  WiLHON,  Beeretary. 
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cerns  in  question.  Any  salesman 
would  jump  at  the  chance  to  de- 
liver such  a  message  (and  follow 
it  up  with  a  solicitation),  yet  what 
a  startling  percentage  of  business 
houses  modestly  refrain  from 
even  hinting  at  how  the  favor 
may  be  returned. 

Of  the  few  who  do  go  further 
than  merely  to  print  their  trade- 
mark and  list  their  products  on 
their  order-blanks,  a  Rhods  L-!and 
manufacturer  has  evolved  for  a 
parallel  purpose  the  most  di^i^Tinc- 
tive  plan  which  the  writer  has  yet 
observed  in  this  connection.  In 
this  company  the  sales  and  pur- 
chasing departments  co-operate 
closely.  A  daily  report  goes  from 
the  purchasing  agent  to  the  sales 
manager,  listing  the  names  of  con- 
cerns from  whom  purcliase.s  were 
made  that  day.  This  is  turned 
over  to  a  competent  clerk,  and  ail 
concerns  whose  names  ap))ear 
there  for  the  first  tiine  are  sent  a 
tactful  letter,  calling  attention  to 
the  Rhode  Island  manufacturer',^ 
product  and  suggesting  the  possi- 
bility of  a  mutually  profitable  ex- 
change of  favors.  At  intervals 
those  names  which  appear  more 
frequently  are  also  covered,  if 
they  do  not  appear  on  the  sales 
reports.  Throughout  the  corres- 
pondence care  is  taken  to  avoid 
the  slightest  suggestion  of  coer- 
cion, so  that  the  most  critical  of 
recipients  cannot  take  offeijse.  As 
these  letters  are  from  a  customer, 
they  are  obviously  guaranteed  a 
careful  reading. 

POSTIKO  SPACE  ON   PACKING  BOXES 

Another  publicity  opportunity 
that  is  far  too  frequently  neglected 
is  the  shipping  package — particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  wooden  pack- 
ages. In  many  lines  of  goods  the 
shipment  often  stand?  in  its  orig- 
inal box  or  crate  exposed  to  the 
gaze  of  possible  prospects.  Take 
the  striking  instance  of  goods  sold 
to  farmers  which  stand  on  the 
freight  platform  while  other  farm- 
ers call  for  and  deliver  shipments, 
nor  overlook  the  similar  oppor- 
tunity for  city  publicity  which  cart- 
age and  sidewalk  unloading  afford. 
(An  amusing  proof  of  the  reality 
of  this  form  of  publicity  comes 


from  the  other  side  of  the  fence  in 
the  shape  of  the  "blind"  packages 
featured  both  by  some  mail-order 
houses  and  by  liquor  concerns.) 
A  walk  through  the  jobbing  and 
commission  districts  of  any  of  the 
larger  cities  will  quickly  illustrate 
this  matter  of  shipping-case  pub- 
licity by  the  presence  of  bulky 
crates  and  boxes  which  often  stand 
for  hours  on  the  sidewalk,  forcing 
themselves  on  the  attention  of 
scores  passers-by,  many  of 
whom  are  live  prospects  in  the 
same  line  of  trade. 

Illustrating  the  other  method  of 
treatment  is  the  plan  adopted  by 
an  Ohio  manufacturer  of  barn 
equipment  selling  to  the  farm 
trade.  The  crate  in  which  his 
product  is  shi|)ped  formerly  car- 
ried in  a  conspicuous  position  com- 
plete directions  for  installing  the 
equipment.  Last  year  this  "paster" 
was  enlarged  to  include  a  detailed 
explanation  of  the  merits  of  tiie 
product — an  explanation  which  is 
m  reality  a  sui)tle  but  forcefu? 
piece  of  selling  copy.  The  idea  of 
giving  the  paster  double  usefulness 
came  to  his  advertising  manager 
after  a  sales  trip  during  which  he 
had  noted  the  interest  taken  by 
farmers  in  shipments  waiting  on 
loading  platforms.  To-day  the  un- 
suspecting farmer  who,  while  wait- 
ing for  the  freight  agent  to  attend 
to  his  needs  investigates  the  odd- 
shaped  crate,  is  treated  to  a  selling 
talk  which  undoubtedly  possesses 
extra  force  because  it  appears  to 
be  only  a  straightforward  instruc- 
tion sheet  for  a  user's  benefit. 

In  all  fairness  another  side  of 
shipping  package  publicity  should 
here  be  mentioned. 

Certain  New  York  manufactur- 
ers have  found  to  their  sorrow 
that  it  is  inadvisable  to  place  any 
advertising  matter  w-hatever  upon 
the  packages  in  which  goods  are 
shipped  to  distant  points.  Ttiis 
applies  especially  to  those  whose 
products  in  small  compass  repre- 
sent considerable  value.  Because 
of  the  congestion  in  freight  pre- 
vailing on  all  of  the  trunk  lines, 
goods  are  not  moved  as  rapidly 
as  usual.  They  remain  longer  at 
the  freight  receiving  stations  be- 
fore being  shipped^  and  are  long" 
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er  on  the  way  to  their  destina- 
tion. Owing  to  the  shortage  of 
employees,  the  latter  are  unable 
to  guard  the  goods  as  carefuUj' 
as  has  been  their  custom  in  the 
past.  Thieves  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  this  situation  with  the  re- 
sult that  shippers  and  consignees 
in  large  numbers  are  filing  claims 
against  the  railroads  for  goods 
that  have  been  stolen  while  in 
transit.  One  railroad  alone  has 
received  $1,200,000  worth  of  such 
claims. 

It  has  been  found  that  the 
thieves  show  a  certain  amount  of 
discrimination  in  their  operations. 
Bulky  articles  are  usually  passed 
by  because  of  the  difficulty  of. 
taking  them  away  without  at- 
tracting attention.  The  expert 
thieves  know  the  names  of  the 
more  important  manufacturing 
firms  and  their  products.  Hence 
boxes  nr  other  containers  upon 
which  thi  names  of  the  shipper 
or  the  articles  they  contain  ap- 
pear, aid  them  in  selecting  the 
most  desirable  goods  to  steal. 
When  opportunity  offerj.,  they 
quickly  break  open  a  bcx,  take 
out  as  many  of  the  packages  as 
they  can  safely  handle,  and  if 
th^  have  time  and  the  inclina- 
tion, nail  it  up  again.  In  such 
cases  the  theft  is  not  discovered 
until  the  container  reaches  its 
destination. 

One  of  the  manufacturers 
whose  losses  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  thieves  up  to  a  few 
months  ago  were  quite  numerous 
is  Julius  Kayser  &  Co.,  manufac- 
turer of  silk  gloves  and  hosiery, 
whose  factory  is  located  in 
Brooklyn.  How  to  reduce  these 
losses  to  a  minimum  was  the 
problem  the  company's  shipping 
department  had  to  solve.  The 
first  plan  adopted  was  to  aban- 
don as  far  as  possible  the  use  of 
wooden  boxes  in  making  ship- 
ments and  substitute  therefor 
single-piece,  medium  sized  boxes 
made  of  heavy  corrugated  card- 
board. The  tops  and  bottoms 
were  sealed  along  the  edges 
pasting  strips  of  heavy  paper  over 
them,  thus  making  them  air  tight. 

-  No  string  was  needed  to  hold  the 

-  packages  together.  A  lai^  round, 


yellow  piece  of  paper  shaped  like 
a  seal  and  bearing  the  trade- 
mark of  the  company  was  pasted 
on  the  sides  of  the  container.  The 
package  could  not  be  opened  and 
part  of  its  contents  abstracted 
without  wrecking  the  box.  Its 
appearance  would,  of  course,  soon 
attract  the  attention  of  the  rail- 
road employees  handling  the 
freight,  who,  in  turn,  would  re- 
port the  fact  to  the  office.  Efforts 
to  run  down  the  thieves  would 
then  quickly  be  made.  While  this 
plan  had  a  deterrent  effect  upon 
the  work  of  the  thieves,  it  did 
not  reduce  the  number  of  losses 
as  much  as  had  been  expected. 

The  next  move  on  the  part  of 
the  shipping  department  was  to 
drop  all  advertising  devices  from 
the  outside  of  the  paper  Doxes. 
On  the  inside  of  the  top  of  the 
box  a  slip  of  paper  was  pasted 
bearing  the  name  of  Julius  Kay- 
ser &  Co.  as  the  shipper,  and  ask- 
ing that  the  company  be  notifiea 
in  case  the  package  was  found 
broken  open  before  reaching  its 
destination.  As  other  manufac- 
turers are  using  similar  packages 
in  forwarding  their  goods,  the 
thieves  now  have  no  way  of 
identifying  the  Kayser  products, 
and  only  a  comparatively  "few 
shipment  containers  are  broken 
open  while  in  transit  to  their  des- 
tination. The  -  exterior  of  the 
package  is  not  the  place  where 
advantageous  opportunities  for 
selling  arguments  have  gone  to 
waste. 

Glancing  quickly  back  over 
these  examples  of  better  methods 
for  purchasing,  corresponding  and 
shipping  departments,  one  thing 

becomes  instantly  apparent— none 
of  the  improvements  can  in 
any  way  be  classed  as  a  "master 
stroke  in  creative  thinking!"  They 
are  rather  straightforward,  logical, 
common-sense  methods  of  taking 
advantage  of  that  too-often-for- 
~  gotten  fact — that  every  point  of 
contact  with  the  outside  public  is 
a  definite  advertising  opportunity. 


Walter  W.  Clark  has  resigned  as 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Clark  Products  Company,  of  Chicago, 
HiB  future  plans  have  not  yet  been  an- 
nounced, \ 
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Do  You  Want 
English  or  French 
Distribution? 


Mr.  Bainbridge  Richardson,  a  director  of  this 
company,  will  sail  for  England,  the  end  of  De- 
cember to  be  at  our  London  offices  during  the 

month  of  January. 

Mr.  Jean  H.  Fulgeras,  our  French  represen- 
tative, who  has  been  at  our  New  York  ofBce 
for  the  past  two  months,  returned  to  Paris 

last  week. 

While  we  are  primarily  advertising  agents, 
our  unusual  acquaintance  and  experience  in 
merchandising  abroad  enable  us  to  put  pros- 
pective advertisers  in  touch  with  the  best  rep- 
resentatives and  distributors  on  the  ground  or 
special  manufacturers'  agents  in  Paris  and 
London. 

We  are,  perhaps,  in  a  better  position  than  any 
other  advertising  agency  in  America  to  advise 
you  concerning  these  two  countries. 

A  conference  involves  no  obligation. 

Collin  Armstrong,  Inc. 

Advertising  and  Sales  Service 
1463  Broadway  at  42nd  Street 
New  York 


LONDON 

2i  Victoria  St..  S.W.  1 


PARIS 
31  bis  Faubourg  Uontmartre 
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in  winning  llie  War  Waisi 
Di^^lay  Advertising — 
and  diere  is  no  Suitor  moiite 
Vital  in  T^innin;^  tke  Lij^ 
Lu^inei^  Vic^toriei^  of  I^ade. 
Are  you  jSure  you  liaVe 
learned  tke  le^on$  taught 
hy  v^ax-iixne  adVertit^in:^? 
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Different  from  every  other 
automobile  publication 


The  "All  Views"  Label 


Making  a  Carton  Look  the  Same 

"OOME  on,  Bill,"  says  the  boss 
^  in  the  grocery  store.  "Lend 
me  a  hand  on  this  case  of  new 
stuflF,  will  you?  We've  got  to  get 
'em  up  on  the  shelves  quick  before 
the  customers  begin  their  market- 
ing." 

And  so  the  two  of  them  tackle 
the  big  packing  box  filled  with 
cans  which  has  been  so  long  on  the 
road  because  of  war  conditions  in 
railroading.  They  rip  off  the  top 
of  it,  take  out  the  window-display 
material  which  comes  next,  and  on 
top  of  the  can3,  and  start  taking 
out  the  cans  themselves. 


1  the  Shelf  as  It  Does  in  the  Ad 

whether  the  cans  would  look 
neater  or  could  be  more  quickly 
recognized,  or  would  have  more 
advertising  value  if  carefully  put 

in  place  in  an  exact  way  on  the 
shelves?  His  main  thought  is  to 
get  it  over  with,  so  that  he  can 
finish  his  delivery  route  earlier 
and  perhaps  get  through  with  the 
day  in  time  for  an  hour  of  base- 
ball with  the  boys. 

The  advantage  of  making  the 
can  on  the  shelf  look  like  the  can 
which  is  pictured  in  the  adver- 
tisements is  one  which  never  fil- 
tered  through   his   brain.  And 


TOWARD  TOU — 
WAt  II  IT  f?? 


THE  ONLY  POSITION 
THAT  REVEALS 
WHAT  IT  IS 


nuHTrTOWAND  voi; 


SIDE  lOWABD.yOU 


DUTCH  BDV, 


WHITE  LEAD 


MCE  TOWABD  TOU 


TWO  LABELS  COMPARED— THE  BOTTOM  ROW  REVEALS  THE  BRAND  KAME  IN  EVERY  POSITION 


Mr.  Grocer  has  been  doing  this 
sort  of  thing  all  his  life.  But  with 
age  he  has  lost  some  of  his  one- 
time agility,  so  that  he  elects  that 
Bill  shall  be  the  one  to  take  his 
position,  rather  precariously,  at 
the  top  of  the  ladder,  there  to 
catch  the  cans  as  they  are  thrown 
up  to  hifti  and  to  place  them  piled 
up  on  the  shelves. 

And  Bill,  being  juvenile  and 
new  to  this  business,  thinks  little 
and  caces  less  about  whether  the 
piling-up  process  shall  be  done  ac- 
cording to  Hoyle  or  not.  What 
does  he  care  whether  that  part  of 
the  labels  which  is  supposed  to 
come  toward  the  front  actually 
does  or  not?  -^hat  does  he  care 


what  is  the  result  of  his  thought- 
less haste? 

Latfir  in  the  day,  Mrs.  Jones 
conies  in,  marketing.  The  evening 
before  she  had  spent  an  hour  read- 
ing her  magazine.  In  the  latter 
Mr.  Heinz,  of  Pittsburgh,  had 
been  spending  some  thousands  of 
dollars  to  impress  upon  her  mind 
the  value  of  his  beans,  and  Mr. 
Campbell  of  his  soups,  and  Mr. 
Cudahy  of  his  Old  Dutch  Cleanser. 

But  it  has  so  happened,  and  nat-' 
urally;  that  all  of  these  gentlemen, 
like  other  advertising  manufac- 
'turers,  have  seen  fit  to  picture 
their  cans  not  with  the  rear  view 
showing,  or  a  right-side  or  a  left- 
Side  view,  but  with  a  front  view. 
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Mrs.  Jones  would  recognize  the 
front  views  readily  and  instantly 
if  she  came  face  to  face  with 
them,  and  then,  unconscious  of  her 
source  of  information  of  the  eve- 
ning before,  she  would  have  ac- 
credited to  each  article  many  ex- 
cellent qualities  and  probably  have 
made  purchases  of  them. 

But  the  unfortunate  thing  about 
this  characteristic  incident  is  that 
Mrs,  Jones  does  not  happen  to  see 
the  fronts  of  the  labels  on  these 
cartons,  which  are  the  sides  she 
would  recognize  from  the  adver- 
tising. Hence  she  is  not  reminded 
of  their  virtues  learned  the  eve- 
nitig  before.  Hence  she  does  not 
purchase.  And  the  result  is  that 
the  manufacturers  lose  the  value 
of  their  advertising  and  both  they 
and  the  grocer  lose  the  profits  on 
sales  which  so  easily  might  have 
been  theirs. 

What,  then,  is  the  remedy  for 
this  sort  of  a  situation?  How  are 
we  going  to  protect  the  grocer 
against  his  own  carelessness  in 
putting  the  goods  on  the  shelves? 
It  is  the  sort  of  situation  which  is 
presenting  itself  ten  thousand 
times  a  day  in  the  stores  of  every 
kind  of  retailer  from  grocer  to 
druggist. 

— IF  THE  DEALER  WOULD  BE  CAREFUL 

A  very  natural  and  normal  an- 
swer might  be:  Impress  upon  the 
retailer  the  necessity  and  value  of 
putting  the  goods  on  the  shelves 
carefully,  so  that  the  fronts  of  the 
label?  only  show — 'the  views  which 
are  shown  in  the  manufacturers' 
advertisements.  But  that  is  so 
easy  and  so  important  a  thing  to 
do  that  it  would  not  seem  to  re- 
quire emphasis,  and  probably  the 
retailer  would  not  read  the  advice 
if  it  were  sent  him.  What  is  nec- 
essary is  something  which  is  auto- 
matic, something  which  is  fool- 
proof. 

We  know  how  at  least  one  man- 
ufacturer has  solved  this  impor- 
tant problem.  And  it  was  not  by 
advising,  urging,  bribing  or  im- 
ploring the  retailer  either.  This 
company  had  tried  most  of  these 
tacks  previously,  and  without  suc- 
cess. 

The  National  Lead  Company 


has  worked  out  what  might  be 
called  the  all-views  label.  At  any 
rate,  the  new  white  lead  label 
which  it  has  adopted  was  so 
planned  and  constructed  that,  no 
matter  how  a  can  bearing  it  may 
be  put  on  the  shelves,  it  will  he 
easily  and  quickly  recognized  by 
the  dealer  himself  and  by  the  lat- 
ter's  customer. 

Accompanying  this  article  are 
two  sets  of  four  views  each,  show- 
ing all  sides  of  the  old  and  the 
new  Dutch  Boy  White  Lead  la- 
bels, namely,  the  front,  back,  right 
side  and  left  side. 

In  the  case  of  the  old  label,  the 
views  show  at  a  glance  that  there 
was  only  one  chance  in  four  of  the 
carton  being  identified.  Positive 
identification  could  only  take  place 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  time, 
only  when  the  trade-mark  side 
happened  to  be  toward  the  reader. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  new  label 
the  chances  of  recognition  ap- 
proach very  nearly  one  hundred 
per  cent,  and  the  goods  may  be 
counted  on  to  be  recognized,  no 
matter  from  what  angle  the  label 
may  be  seen. 

Says  O.  C.  Harn,  the  advertis- 
ing manager  of  the  company: 
"You  can  tell  immediately  that  the 
newly  decorated  keg  is  a  Dutch 
Boy  White  Lead  keg,  no  matter 
how  it  faces  you.  The  keg  used  in 
the  past  was  so  marked  that,  un- 
less the  famous  Dutch  Boy  painter 
trade-mark  happened  to  be  fac- 
ing you  directly,  you  could  not  telt 
it  from  other  similar  packages. 
There  were  three  chances  to  one 
that  blank  space  would  be  your 
only  clue  to  its  identity.  On  the 
newly  decorated  keg  there  is  no 
blank  side.  Each  view  of  the  label 
is  strikingly  marked  and  you  can 
look  at  it  from  any  angle  and  rec- 
ognize it  immediately. 

"The  new  decoration  of  the  keg, 
besides  serving  a  very  useful  pur- 
pose, also  serves  an  artistic  one. 
There  are  two  bright  orange 
stripes  encircling  it — one  near  the 
top  and  one  near  the  bottom;  the 
reproduction  of  the  Dutch  Boy 
painter  trade-mark  is  in  orange  on 
its  face ;  and  the  two  lines  of 
plain,  bold  orange  letter^,  'Dutch 
Boy  White  Lead,'  form,  a  combi- 

Hosled  by  Google" 
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The  Religious  Press 

The  issue  is  not  as  between  the 
ReUgious  Press  and  other  na- 
tional media — 

but,  rather,  as  to  whether  or  not 
you,  a  national  advertiser  of  a 
worthy  product,  are  actually  or 
efficiently  reaching  all,  or  any- 
where near  all,  the  several  mil- 
lion subscribers  to  America's 
religious  press. 

Unequivocallyj  unqualifiedly,  if 
you  don't  use  the  religious  press, 

you  are  not  I 

And  there  isn't  a  better  market 
in  the  wide  world  1 

Space  sold  in  large  or  small  units. 

Sectional  or  National — 

and,  to  repeat 


— unlike  other  periodicals,  the  Religious  Press, 
as  a  .class,  has  not  asked  advertisers  to  pay 
increcued  production  costs  by  rate  advance 


Hosted  by 
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nation  that  makes  a  striking  dis- 
play in  either  the  show  window  or 
the  store;  On  the  painter^s  scaf- 
fold it  is  equally  conspicuous  and 
advertises  the  painter,  as  we 
think,  as  a  user  of  high-grade  ma- 
terial, too." 

The."  writer  anticipates  that  al- 
most every  manufacturer  will 
freely  acknowledge  the  value  of 
Mr.  Harn's  move  as  regards  his 
white  lead  label.  But  they  will 
hasten  to  point  out  how  much 
easier  it  was  for  him  to  do  this 
than  it  would  be  for  them,  in  as 
much  as  Mr.  Ham  has  but  two' 
things  on  his  label:  a  trade-mark 
and  the  name  of  a  product. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should 
be  recognized  that  the  average 
manufacturer  has  far  too  many 
things— unnecessary  things — on  his 
labels  anyway.  A  label  is  not  sup- 
posed to  play  the  part  of  booklet 
and  tell  every  known  or  desired 
fact  about  the  product  and  its  con- 
tents and  uses. 

For  instance,  the  writer  was  in- 
strumental in  getting  up  a  label 
for  a  paint  manufacturer,  a  man 
making  a  most  excellent  product, 
but  imbued  with  the  prevalent  be- 
lief that  a  label  is  not  a  label  un- 
less it  tells  everything.  He  in- 
sisted that  the  following  units  be 
present  on  the  label :  (1)  his  name, 
(2)  the  brand  name,  (3)  the  kind 
of  paint,  (4)  the  color,  (5)  a  code 
number,  (6)  a  statement  of  the 
good  qualities  of  the  paint,  (7)  a 
statement  of  what  it  is  good  for, 
(S)  a  trade-mark,  (9)  directions 
for  using,  (10)  the  firm  name  and 
address,  even  to  the  initials  "U. 
S.  A."  and  (10)  decorative  fea- 
tures. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  a  label 
with  all  those  elements  on  it 
could  not  be  so  constructed,  no 
matter  how  clever  the  inan  who 
plans  it,  that  it  could  be  recog- 
nized beyond  3II  doubt  at  any 
angle.  But  three-quarters  of  the 
requirements  could  have  been 
omitted;  Indeed,  under  such  con- 
ditions the  final  result  would  have 
been  far  better  however  consid- 
ered. 

Directions,  if  they  must  go  on, 
can  be  put  on  a  separate  top  label, 
which  will  be  placed  where  they 


can  be  more  easily  read,  anyway. 
The  name  and  address  of  the 
manufacturer  are  not  essential. 
Indeed,  the  average  retailer  would 
much  prefer  not  to  have  them  on. 
The  writer  knows  of  a  .recent  in- 
stance where  John  Wanamaker 
agreed  to  handle  a  new  article 
only  with  the  provision  that  the 
firm  name  of  the  maker  and  his 
address  (not  the  trade  name  of 
the  article  or  the  trade-mark,  mind 
you)  be  entirely  omitted  from  the 
regular  label  which  had  been  in 
use. 

Afi  excellent  method  of  making 
a  label  recognizable  from  any 
angle  is  by  surprinting  in  a  strong 
color  the  wording  of  the  label  over 
a  background  in  a  comparatively 
pale  tint  of  the  trade-mark  or 
trade  name,  repeated  over  and 
over  again,  much,  the  same  as  a 
wall-paper  motif. 

The  Ralston  Breakfast  Food 
people  have  approximated  some- 
thing of  this  result  by  using  a 
label  having  a  badcground  made 
up  entirely  of  a  chedcer.-board  de- 
sign which  the  public  has  long 
since  come  to  recognize  through 
Ralston  advertising  as  pertaining 
to  the  product. 

A  condensed  milk  label  has  re- 
peated slantwise  bands  of  blue  and 
white  to  aid  the  eye  when  looking 
at  another  side  than  the  front. 
Another  label  that  we  know  of  re- 
peats equilateral  triangles,  with 
their  bottom  lines  at  the  bottom  of 
the  label  and  their  top  points 
more  than  half-way  up. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Average  -Consumer  sel- 
dom are  so  strongly  influenced  to 
buy,  as  the  result  of  reading  an 
advertisement,  that  they  feel  im- 
pelled to  rush  to  a  store  at  once 
and  buy  an  advertised  product. 
Rather,  being  in  a  receptive  mood, 
they  become  favorably  impressed, 
so  "that  when  they  happen  to  come 
face  to  face  with  the  advertised 
article  in  the  dealer's  store,  they 
unconsciously  remember  the  argu- 
ments they  have  read,  and  already 
the  sale  is  half  made.  Biit  it  does 
little  or  no  good  for  them  to  come 
face  to  side  or  face  to  back  with 
it  if  that  means  they  will  not  rec- 
ognize it  ^ 
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"Co-operation  That 
Counts" 

Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  reinforces  na- 
,  tional  advertising  campaigns  with  effective  co- 
operation. 

Auto  Strop  Safety  Razor  Co. 

"We  note  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  the  co- 
operation which  you  are  giving  us.  It  is  this  kind 
o£  co-operation  that  is  sure  to  count." 

Federal  Advertising  Agency 

"The  report  on  your  very  good  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  distributors  of  Nucoa  Butter  is 
in  our  hands,  and  feel  certain  that  Nucoa  Butter 
will  be  greatly  benefited  by  your  efforts," 

Lamont,  Corliss  &  Co.,  "Lux" 

"We  appreciate  very  much  the  splendid  co- 
operation The  Register  and  Tribune  have  given 
us  on  LUX." 

Bunte  Brothers 

"Now  that  I  have  just  about  completed  my  can- 
vass of  the  retail  grocery  stores  of  Des  Moines, 
I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  splendid 
co-operation  I  have  had  from  your  service  de- 
partment. I  was  particularly  pleased  to  find  the 
grocers  in  so  friendly  an  attitude  toward  The  Des 
■  Moines  Register  and  Tribune." — F.  A.  Augustjn, 
Bunte  Brothers  Salesman." 

Advertisers  using  The  Register  and  Tribune  (morn- 
ing-evening) reach  110,000  Iowa  families.  They 
have  the  further  advantage  of  placing  their  mes- 
sages in  10,000  of  these  homes  twice — tonight  in 
The  Tribune  and  again  tomorrow  morning  in  The 
Register.  Ten  thousand  Des  Moines  subscribers  take 
both  papers. 

The  Register  and  Tribune  have  a  larger  circu- 
lation and  print  far  more  advertising  than  the 
other  two  Des   Moines   newspapers  combined. 

I.  A.  KLEIN  JOHN  GLASS 

Metropolitan  Tower  Peoples  Gas  Bidg. 

New  York  Chicago 
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The  Report  of  the  Division  of  A^er-^ 
tising  to  Chainnan  Creel  say^ 

"In  connection  with  the  Rjrf  Cross  cam- 
paign there  was  prepared /finder  our  di» 
rection  — the  ideaj  the  dA^ing  and  the 
copy  for  that  notable  advertisement  ''  The 
Greatest  Mother  in  the  World/'  which 
appeared  in  newspapers*  magazines  and 
posters  with  greater  repetition  and  force 
than  any  other  adverttsement  for  any  phase 
of  Government  endeavor  since  the  war 
began.  This  idea  and  illustration  is  at  the 
present  time  being  used  continuously  as  a* 
Red  Cross  symbol. 

"The  membership  campaign  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  has  been  set  for  December 
16  to  23.  Both  adTertisem^|i|;^<a(^4#Psters 
will  again  feature  "The  Greatest  Mother 
in  the  World 
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And  in  order  that  history  may 
record  the  facts,  we  deem  it  but 
just  to  say  once  for  all  that  the 
credit  for  this  advertisement  and 
poster  is  due  to 

Mr.  Courtland  N.  Smith 

a  director  of  the  Joseph  Richards 
Company.  He  wrote  the  advertise- 
ment and  created  the  title,  "  The 
Greatest  Mother  in  the  World"; 
employed  the  artist  and  delivered 
the  finished  work  to  the  Division 
of  Advertising,  and  afterward  sug- 
gested and  laid  out  the  poster. 

Joseph  !^ichards  ^o, 

IMCOitPORATED 

^Advertising  ^Agency 

NINE  EAST  FORTIETH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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Ought  to  SeU  Paper  for  Us**^^'^^'^ 

'Tor  us,"  they  say.    It's  "we"  and  "us"  and 
'our  paper,"  in  every  department  of  our  mill — a 
result  of  the  Hamniermill  profit-sharing  plan,  by 
which  every  employee  prospers  with  the  com- 
pany's prosperity. 

Under  tfaia  plan,  quality  production  is  at  worthwhile 
to  the  newest  employee  aa  to  the  largest  stocklwlder, 
and  there  hns  been  created  throtlghoat  our  itrill  ati  in- 
tolerance of  poor  work* 

Which  furnishes  one  Kason  why  HammermUl  Bond  is 
what  it  is — the  first  bond  paper  to  be  thought  of  wfaeD-' 
ever  a  big  order  for  printing  is  under  consideration. 

As  a  matter  of  war  economy  and  in  cu  operation  wit  h 
the  government,  we  have  cut  six  colors  from  our  Jine, 
and  Hammermill  Bond  is  now  made  in  Pink,  Blue, 
Green,  Canary,  Goldenrod,  Buff  and  White,  and  in  three 
finishes,  producing  a  bond,  a  ripple  and  a  linen  effect. 

Write  us,  and  we  will  send  you  a  Hammermill  Port- 
folio, cnnlaining  up-to-date,  time-saving  forms,  applyrng 
patiicularly  to  your  business,  and  printed  on  Hammer- 
mill  fiqnd.  Complete  set  at  portfoUoi  to  pfiat«n, 

HAMMERMILL  PAPER  COMPANY,  EttE,  Pa. 

toH  for  tkis  <tvatermark — 
h  h  Aur  ivord  of  hen&r  to  the  public 


Writing  the  All-important  First 
Paragraph  of  a  Form  Letter 

Some  Opening  Paragraphs  That  Create  the  Reading  Impulse 

By  W.  B.  Swann 


So  important  is  the  opening 
paragraph  of  a  form  letter 
that  one  leading  authority  on  let- 
ters has  gone  on  record  that  in 
his  opinion  "The  opening  sentence 
of  a  form  letter  is  the  letter," 

The  object  of  this  article  is  not 
to  drive  home  a  fact  that  most 
Printers'  Ink  readers  are  ready 
to  admit,  but  to  cite  examples  of 
letters  equipped  with  opening  par- 
agraphs that  invited  the  reading. 
They  are  gleaned  from  hun- 
dreds of  letters  which  have  come 
to  the  writer's  attention  and  kept 
by  him  because  the  idea  was  worth 
remembering,  A  glance  over 
these  good  first  sentences  now 
and  then  help  to  keep  from  get- 
ting in  a  rut  and  help  break  the 
commonplace  cobwebs  out  of  the 
imagination. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  types 
of  letters  in  which  to  get  a  strong 
start  are  those  to  lists  of  names 
that  are  more  or  less  of  an  un- 
known quantity.  The  appeal  must 
of  necessity  be  general,  at  the 
same  time  it  must  grip  the  people 
addressed  at  the  outset  to  "get 
across." 

Here  is  an  opening  to  a  letter 
which  made  a  virtue  of  this  very 
unknown  factor,  by  arousing  the 
curiosity  of  the  recipient.  It  led 
off:  "You  will  probably  wonder 
who  in  the  world  is  writing  you, 
and  I  will  explain  it  to  you,  be- 
fore I  go  any  further." 

A  manufacturer  with  an  agent's 
proposition  has  a  long  story  to 
tell— the  general  impression  of 
iiis  form  letters  rather  discourage 
reading — and  incidentally  he  does 
business  with  a  class  of  people 
who  are  notoriously  adept  at 
keeping  their  waste  baskets  well 
filled.  He  puts  anti-waste-basket 
insurance  in  this  sentence  at  the 
start  of  one  of  his  letters. 

"If  you  throw  this  letter  into 
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the  waste  basket,  better  put  the 
waste  basket  in  the  safe." 

Automobile  accessory  dealers 
and  garage  men  receive  letters  by 
the  dozen  urging  the  merits  of 
this  device  and  that,  announcing 
the  triumphs  of  Beatem's  tires, 
Miie-a-Minute's  jolt  killers,  and 
so  on,  ad  infinitum. 

DlSASllING  OPPOSITION 

One  manufacturer  who  had 
been  doing  his  share  of  the  urg- 
ing, was  afraid  that  his  letter 
making  advance  announcement  of 
liis  advertising  campaign  would  be 
condemned  without  a  hearing,  so 
(le  put  right  into  the  opening  sen- 
tence: "This  letter  is  one  of  good 
news,  not  of  solicitation." 

Frankly  to  recognize  the  atti- 
tude of  the  recipient  toward  the 
line  presented  often  results  in  an 
opening  tliat  invites  further  read- 
ing. One  instance  that  comes  to 
my  mind  also  was  used  in  writ- 
ing to  the  auto  accessory  trade. 
An  article  of  very  high  merit  had 
made  only  moderate  progress. 
When  presented  to  the  trade  their' 
favorite  turn-down  was,  "You'vfe 
got  a  good  thing,  but  nobody 
knows  about  it." 

In  announcing  the  fact  that  they 
were  going  to  advertise,  one  of 
the  letters  opened:  "It's  a  good 
thing,  but  tiie  motoring  public 
don't  know  about  it.   That's  what 

you've  said  about   But 

the  motoring  public  are  going  to 
hear  about  it  good  and  plenty,  be- 
ginning with  the  May  first  issue 
of   " 

A  manufacturer  of  steel  filing 
cases  adroitly  begins  a  letter  to 
overcome  the  apparent  disadvan- 
tage that  his  product  is  higher 
priced  than  competition,  with  a 
letter  that  opens:  "Were  you 
told  that  our  files  were  made  bet- 
ter than  they  need  be?" 

Hosled  byGOOgle 
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The  business  farmer,  when  in- 
terested in  the  purchase  of  a  new 
implement,  usually  answers  the 
advertisements  of  all  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  implement  which 
he  wishes  to  buy,  and  makes  his 
first  eliminations  from  the  cata- 
logs. 

The  manufacturer  of  an  ensilage 
cutter,  seeking  to  add  unusual  in- 
terest to  his  catalogue,  put  on  its 
cover  the  picture  of  the  highest 
silo  in  the  world,  which  is  filled 
each  year  by  his  machine.  To 
get  full  value  of  the  natural  in- 
terest of  the  farmer  in  a  big  silo 
like  this  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
physically  possible  to  fill  it  read- 
ily, the  letter  to  the  farmer  ac- 
knowledging receipt  of  the  re- 
quest for  the  catalogue  begins : 

"You  will  receive  in  a  day  or 

two  the  new    catalogue, 

for  which  you  wrote.  Right  on 
the  cover,  you  will  see  a  picture 

of  the    filling  the  highest 

silo  in  the  world — nearly  lOt)  feet 
high." 

A  paint  advertiser  has  many 
clever  ways  of  getting  around  the 
filling  in  of  names  in  form  let- 
ters, as  well  as  ingenious  ideas 
for  the  first  sentence.  One  of  his 
letters  to  painters,  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  regular  salutation  in  a 
letter  to  dealers,  is  as  follows: 

Many  People  in  Your  Town. 
Will  Be  Duying  Paint 
This  Spring. 

Who  Are  They? 

You  know  them — ciuite  a  number  of 
them,  in  fact — you  have  talked  to  some 

of  them  relative  to  using  paint. 

But  you  know  that  a  lot  of  these  people 
will  need  a  lot  of  pesnading  before  they 
buy  paint  of  any  kind. 

One  of  the  hardest  nuts  for  the 
advertiser  to  crack  is  the  dealer 
who  has  probably  been  reported 
to  the  advertising  department  as 
one  who  would  make  a  good  deal- 
er for  the  house — or  one  who 
mayhap  has  written  at  some  time 
for  information,  and  then  letter 
after  letter  has  been  sent  with- 
out eliciting  "a  peep"  from  him. 

Is  he  no  longer  interested — was 
he  ever  interested — shall  he  be 
cut  off  the  list — or  what?  Here 
are  a  couple  of  openings  to  let- 
ters, which  had  a  high  percentage 


of  comebacks  from  the  "hopeless 
list." 

Here  is  the  opening  of  a  letter 
which  gets  at  the  subject  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  fairmindedness  of 
the  dealer.  "Did  you  ever  wish 
you  were  a  mind-reader — a  long- 
distance mind-reader?  That  is 
just  what  I  am  wishing  this  very 
minute,  so  I  could  tell  why  it  is 
that  I  have  not  heard  from  you." 
This  opened  the  subject  to  a 
point  where  three  or  four  possi- 
ble objections  were  mentioned 
and  overcome. 

A  subsequent  letter  in  this  se- 
ries starts  out  by  deliberately 
seeking  to  make  the  recipient  sore 
and  thereby  give  him  a  jolt  that 
will  start  something. 

"If  you  are  not  open  to  reason 
— like  some  retailers  I  have 
known — don't  read  further  than 
this  paragraph."  For  three  ■  or 
four  paragraphs  the  letter  con- 
tinues to  jar  the  reader,  then 
veers  around  and  compliments 
him.  This  particular  letter  suc- 
ceeds in  getting  a  response  after 
all  other  letters  have  failed. 

Ginger  ale  is  considered  a  very 
seasonable  product  by  the  trade. 
The  heavy  part  of  the  dealer  buy- 
ing is  done  in  the  spring  and  the 
consuming  in  the  warm  weather 
months.  Yet  leading  producers 
feel  that  they  make  their  proposi- 
tion into  a  very  much  better  all- 
the-year-round  business,  especial- 
ly with  the  fall  and  winter  holi- 
days as  a  nucleus. 

When  the  heavy  summer  buy- 
ing season  was  at  an  end,  a 
Western  producer  of  ginger  ale 
sent  letters  to  the  retail  trade, 
with  this  opening: 

"Now  for  another  good  season 

on    Ginger  Ale.   No,  we 

are  not  six  months  ahead  of  time. 
Winter  is  getting  to  be  a  good 

season  for  the  sale  of   

.  Ginger  Ale,  for  the  retailers  who 
keep  after  the  business." 

Here  is  a  letter  to  retailers,  fol- 
lowing several  letters  which  have 
without  success  urged  the  dealer 
to  make  a  trial  of  the  line: 

"What's  your  idea  of  a  good 
line  to  handle?" 

Following  this  lead  the  letter 

Hosled  byGOOgle 
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ERWIN  &  WASEY  COMPANY 

CLyidi^ertifing 

58  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET  •  CHICAGO 


One  of  our  clients 
says  that  he  knows 
many  agencies  that 
promise  more.  But  he 
declares  emphatically 
that  he  knows  none 
that  delivers  more. 
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w«it  on  to  maition  the  kind  of  a 
line  that  would  probably  interest 
him,  and  called  attention  to  the 
way  the  points  mentioned  were 
embodied  in  the  line  that  was  be- 
ing offered. 

The  writer  makes  no  claim  to 
writing  the  opening  sentences  that 
have  been  quoted,  but  he  has 
found  a  great  dea!  of  inspiration 
in  going  over  them  occasionally, 
and  offers  them  to  Printers'  Ink 
readers  with  the  belief  that  they 
will  be  similarly  helpful  to  them. 
I  know  that  the  most  of  these  let- 
ters have  been  used  with  success. 


New  Packaged  Food  Adver- 
tiser 

"Buttercup  Whole  Rice,"  prepared  by 
the  Buttercup  Whole  Rice  Mills,  Free- 
port,  111.,  is  being  advertised  in  a  list 
of  newspapers  through  the  agency  of 
Vanderhoof  &  Company,  Chicago.  The 
advertising  thus  far  has  only  appeared 
in  towns  where  distribution  work  has 
first  preceded.  The  copy  lays  emphasis 
on  the  "difference"  of  Buttercup  rice. 

"It  does  not  taste  or  look  Hke  ordi- 
nary white  rice,"  it  is  said,  "because 
white  rice  is  only  the  inner  portion  of 
the  rice  berry,  without  the  six  flavory 
nutritious  layers  that  nature  wrapped 
around  the  rice  kernel. 

"In  Buttercup  Whole  Rice  these 
layers,  high  jn  food  value  because  rich 
in  fats  and  proteids,  are  retained." 

Full    Name    Signatures  for 
These  Ad  Women 

Announcement  comes  from  Elsie  B. 
Johns,  publicity  chairman  of  the  Chi- 
cago Women's  Advertising  Club,  stating 
that  they  have  made  an  agreement  to 
all  mail  with  their  full  names  in- 
stead of  initials,  as  many  of  them  have 
formed^  done.  'The  old  idea  that  we 
must  masquerade  as  men  in  our  letter- 
writing  has  died  a  deserved  death,"  said 
Miss  Helen  Carter,  club  president,  who 
holds  a  position  as  advertising  manager 
of  the  Kabo  Corset  Company. 

"Women  are  recognized  as  a  force  In 
the  business  world  not  to  be  discounted 
nor  tmderestimated,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, only  fitting  that  correspondents 
should  be  recognized  as  women." — 
"Chicago  Advertising." 


Big  Giood-Roads  Appropriation 
Sought 

The  Highway  Industries  Association 
in  session  at  Chic^o  last  week  indorsed 
the  proposed  interstate  federal  good 
roads  plan.  This  plan  calls  for  na- 
tional and  state  governments  to  ad- 
vance an  equal  amount  of  money  for 
road  improvement  and  construction 
within  the  states.  It  is  proposed  to 
expend  $500,000,000  for  this  purpose  in 
the  various'  states. 


No  Christmas  Gifts  for 
Firestone 

MANUFACTURERS  who 
have  been  accustomed  to 
spend  money  for  "remembrances" 
of  their  customers  and  prospects, 
these  to  be  charged  to  advertising, 
may  be  interested  in  the  attitude 
adopted  by  one  large  concern,  the 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company, 
of  Akron.  A  circular  letter  has 
been  sent  out  to  all  of  the  estab- 
lishments which  have  been  doing 
business  with  it  during  the  past 
year,  suggesting  that  no  Christ- 
mas presents  be  sent. 

The  company  does  not  belittle 
the  spirit  in  which  such  remem- 
brances are  offered,  but  hints  that 
the  money  used  for  this  purpose 
might  be  employed  to  better  ad- 
vantage in  assisting  charitable  or- 
ganizations. The  letter  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

To  Our  Business  Friends: 

We  are  again  approaching  the  season 
of  the  year  which  prompts  the  time- 
honored  custom  amon^  business  bouses 
of  exchanging  with  theur  busness  friends 
gifts  as  slight  tokens  of  appreciation  of 
their  friendship. 

In  past  years  we  have  been  very  gen- 
erously remembered  by  our  many  busi- 
ness friends,  and  we  have  deeply  ap- 
preciaffrd  the  setitimt^iit  which  prompted 
these  gifts.  Without  thought,  therefore, 
of  belittling  this  sentiment,  and  with  the 
assurance  that  our  motives  will  be  fully 
understood,  we  are  goin^  to  suggest  that 
this  year  a  suitable  equivalent  of  these 
customary  gifts  be  forwarded  to  some 
one  of  the  many  associations  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  less  for- 
tunate people -of  the  world  with  the 
necessities  and  comforts  of  which  they 
are  so  much  in  need. 

With  the  hope  for  a  continuation  of 
our  pleasant  business  relations,  we  ex- 
tend to  you  our  sincere  wishes  for  a 
bright  and  prosperous  new  year. 


Lewis  Ll  Wolfe  Dies 

Lewis  L.  Wolfe,  treasurer  of  the 
Albert  P.  Hill  Company,  Inc.,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, died  November  30,  aged  fifty 
years.  Mr,  Wolfe  has  been  in  the  ad- 
vertising business  during  his  entire  busi- 
ness life,  formerly  being  connected  with 
the  E.  P.  Remington  Agency. 


New 


"Office    Economist"  a 
House  Organ 

The  "Office  Economist"  is  the  name  of 
a  new  house-organ  issued  by  the  Art 
Metal  Construction  Company,  James- 
town, N.  Y.  The  first  number  goes  out 
■  Und«r  date  of  '  January>Ml9  "  i  ' 
HosledbyVjODgle 


Reconstruction-Period  Art  Work 


American  Industry  is  on  its  toes, 
sales  and  advertising  departments  are 
launching  new  campaigns — never  be- 
fore has  the  country  seen  such  seri- 
ous, practical  and  ettectivc  sales  ef- 
forts as  are  now  being  released, 

Meinzinger  Studios,  by  a  specialized 
knowle^e  of  successful  merchandis- 
ing and  the  relation  of  good  art  to  it, 
are  well  qualified  to  work  with  you  in 
crystaliisring  your  promotion  efforts, 
just  as  many  other  of  the  country's 
representative  institations  have  been 
served* 

Creating,  TUustrating.  DeBigmng,'  Layout, 
RetOOching  and  Bird's  eye  dcpartm^lrtp 
comprise  our  complete  service. 


CANADA  S  NATIONAL 


^OLR  share  of  Canada's  j»iiKc  tim^  market  d^ends  larffH) 
the   extent  of  your   advertising  in   MACLEAN'S  MAGAZWl 
I  hats  3  strong,  but  true  i§tatemcnt,    MACLEAN'S  »  Canad 
uninant  Magazine.    By  advertising;  in  it,  von  eliminau-  «a.rr  a 
icentrate  sales  t-nergv-  on  rrspon^iil.Ie  and  responsive  Canadiaas— 
000  iium]u-<—Mm,m>  individuals— who  read  MACLEAN'S— men  a 
.men  who  form  the  very  fouadation  of  Canada'*  commercinl  and  ^or 
oeture— OTMi  acid  women  to  whom  otbera  naturally  look  tor  gnidan 
The       pa^e  sixt       by        tnthtt-^  Una  l«  a  ptff^ 
v/mch  gats  into  effect  with  tkf  January  iifUt^mi  wu  an 
app^rttmiiy  to  utg  dominating  space. 

d  bear  in  mind  that  your  advertising  in  MACLEANS  has  stm 
^"^l^f^f^:  "cords  slinw  lhat  retailers  and  wholesalers  re.  <-i 

\LLhAN  S  in  iheir  homes  as  subiicfiber».  Your  advertivuie  has 
>-r->ld  effect— at  one  cost.  Remilera  tee  your  advertising  Md  km 
rr  will  be  a  demand  for  your  product 

VCLEA.N'S  hoMt  the  confidence  of  its  readera— over  25^T  i>f  t 
cvvals  are  for  ^re«  year*.  It  is  clean  and  wholesome  throuKl.o. 
advertising  pages  .irr  censored  as  cart-fullv  as  its  reading  matter 
Id  reasons  why  MACLEAN'S  goes  into  the  best  type  of  Canadis 
ftca.  ' 

Kfv  vnnr^elf  re^grdinR  the*  dcinnnnnn  of  MACLEAN'S— the  abnlg 
t:s8ity  for  ns  being  at  the  head  of  your  Canadian  lists.  WrJie  for 
y  ot  the  January  niimbci--out  January  Ist— and  study  it  carefull 
urc  circulation  data  at  the  same  time. 

A  nev  rtilf  ^ofs  into  effect  Februnry  1st.  nnd  rra-r^iont 
are  novf  being  made  at  present  rates.    H  hy  not  yoursf 

sing  date  10th  of  month  previoua  to  publication.  Write  fur  rati 
other  information. 


N  PUBUSHING  COMiRAl^^i 

1S3  University  Avenue 
TORONTO.  CANADA 


HERE  IS  a  Canadian  Magazine  for  fanners — read  by 
families  of  over  30,000  prosperous  rural  Canadians^ 

Letrrrs  fmm  siihscrilvrs  show  that  they  arc  deeply  inter 
in  nuKleni  :iL:r iculturr  and  iiii)dcni  homes — in  applianrcs  and  ( 
ucts  which  make  lor  ctiicicncy  on  the  land  and  in  the  home. 

Readers  of  FARMERS'  are  particularly  Sntemted  in  trac 
trucks^  tnacliineiy  which  niuldpltes  man  power,  in  appOs 
wbidi  help  the  hou^wife,  in  toilet  articles,  and  in  packaged 
products.  They  huy  the  best.  They  have  the  buying  power, 
you  will  get  your  «hare  of  their  business  quickly  and  Qcoftomi 
by  advertifing  in  FARMERS'  MAGAZINE. 

FARMERS*  goes  to  the  new  vsi;6c  January  1st — same  si; 
MACLEAN'S.  Write  for  sample  copy.  You  will  see  ui 
takaUe  evidence  of  a  high  grade  rural  magazine  which  mu 
necessity  have  a  quality  following.  We  will  be  glad  to  give 
complete  details  regarding  FARMERS\  it  dwuld  be  FC 
on  your  \kt  of  Cwadiati  fural  publications. 

MACLEA1\"S  MAGAZINE  and  FARMERS'  MAGAZ 
t  otiihifud  tfive  \  fiU  a  circulafioji  of  ioo,000  copies — equal  to  2, 
uiMf  arcutaiion  m  the  United  Slates,  on  a  ptr  capita  basts. 


lARMERS 


iilfftlllii. 


HE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHINC 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

183  Unlv«rtity  Avvnuv 
TCmONTO»  CANADA 
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Canada's  Victory- 
Loan  Advertised  to 
Success 

In  the  Face  of  Epidemic  and  Un- 
expected Signing  of  the  Armis- 
tice, Loan  Was  Largely  Over- 
subscribed by  Over  One  Million 
Subscribers  —  Cost,  One-twenty- 
third  of  One  Per  Cent 


By  Harold  C.  Lowrey 

NEVER  before  in  the  history 
oi  Canadian  advertising,  has 
the  irresistible  eflfectiveness  and 
the  searching  penetration  of  press 
publicity  been  so  clearly  demon- 
strated as  in  the  success  of  the 
Second  Victory  Loan,  the  cam- 
paign ^  for  which  closed  last 
month.  When  the  unusual  obsta- 
cles encountered  are  considered, 
the  magnificent  results  are  al- 
.  most  incredible.  The  men  re- 
sponsible for  the  campaign  never 
thoug^it  it  possible,  handicapped 
as  they  were  by  one  of  the 
most  acute  epidemics  that  ever 
swept  Canada  and  by  the  armi- 
stice bomb  thrown  into  the 
machinery  at  the  peak  of  the 
drive,  to  sell  the  great  total  of 
$684,326,000  to  the  1,059,401  Cana- 
dians who  subscribed  to  Canada's 
Fifth  War  Loan. 

The  part  played  by  the  news- 
papers is  worth  special  mention, 
for  they  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
lightening  switch  made  necessary 
by  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
terms.  From  the  very  beginning 
of  the  campaign  there  was  a 
preparation  for  such  an  eventu- 
ality, but  even  so,  when  the  news 
broke  it  meant  a  task  of  gigantic 
proportions.  Fortunately,  the 
campaign  had  Httle  of  the  "heart- 
throb-lick-the-Hun"  appeal,  so 
that  instead  of  a  wholes^e  substi- 
tution of  copy  in  all  mediums  it 
became  necessary  to  change  o^ly 
ten  ads  apd  to  re-arrange  the 
schedules  oh  the  others.  The  farm 
and  business  papers  carried  "eco- 
nomic" and  "investment"  appeals 
which  were  just  as  effective  after 
as  before  the  armistice  granting. 
The  posters  were  likewise  fortu- 
nate in  the  appeal,  but  this  was 


not  quite  the  case  with  the  dailies. 

The  powerful  efficiency  of 
"paid"  advertising,  plus  a  super- 
vised "donated"  supplement,  in 
promoting  governmental  projects 
is  one  of  the  great  outstanding 
features  of  the  War  Loan  Cam- 
paigns of  Canada.  Consider  these 
facts  for  a  moment.  There  were 
24,862  subscribers  to  the  first  War 
Loan ;  34,526  in  the  second ;  40,- 
800  in  the  third ;  but  when,  in 
place  of  individual  effort,  a  cen- 
tralized campaign  comprising  the 
full  forces  ol  publicity  and  solici- 
tation minus  competition  was 
adopted  in  the  First  Victory  Loan 
the  number  of  subscribers  rose' 
steeply  from  40,800  to  874,331, 
and  now  in  the  Second  Victory 
Loan  campaign  this  has  been  fur- 
ther increased  to  over  1,059,401 
subscribers.  In  the  First  Victory 
Loan  it  cost  about  $245,000  to 
raise  $421,194,960,  whereas  in  the 
Second  Victory  Loan  just  closed 
it  will  cost,  for  advertising,  just 
over  $300,000  to  raise  $684,326,000 
or  one-twenty-third  of  one  per 
cent. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  use  this 
Loan,  or  at  least  part  of  it,  in  a 
campaign  to  secure  for  Canada 
its  proper  share  of  the  immense 
amount  of  business  of  rebuilding 
and  re  victualing  Europe.  It  is 
popular  opinion  that  Canada  is 
entitled  to  a  big  slice  of  this  busi- 
ness. Canadians  are  not  in  the 
mood  to  see  this  go  elsewhere  for 
lack  of  credit  extensions,  particu- 
larly when  they  have  so  much 
money  on  deposit  in  the  savings 
banks.  This,  plus  Canada's  share 
in  any  indemnities  which  the  Cen- 
tral "ex-powrers"  may  be  required 
to  pay,  should  furnish  sufficient 
working  capital  for  a  tremendous 
export  trade  for  Canada  for  many 
months  to  come. 


Canada's  Employment  Bureau 
Organizing 

W.  H.  Greenwood,  formerly  head 
of  the  Educational  Department  of  the 
Canada  Food  Board,  at  Ottawa,  will 
take  charge  of  the  publicity  work  for 
the  bureau  which  has  been  established, 
headed  by  H.  J.  Daley  of  the  National 
Cash  Register  Co.  of  Canada,  tinder  the 
Repatriation  and  Employment  Commit- 
tee of  the  Cabinet. 
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If  you  know  England  and  the  English  at  all,  you  know  that  the 
■folks  there  are  conservative,  slow  moving,  and  unimpressionable. 
These  are  some  of  the  national  characteristics,  and  you  must 
accept  them  and  understand  them  if  you  want  to  trade  there. 

r  feel  I  would  like  to  have  a  private  talk  with,  every  American 
manufacturer,  just  to  impress  upon  him  what  priceless  good- 
will has  been  stored  up  for  him  in  England.  For  months  past, 
in  almost  every  town,  American  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  strings 
of  waggons  with  the  letters  U.  S.  painted  on  them,  have  been 
a  familiar  and  welcome  sight.  As  they  passed  by  him,  the 
elderly  Briton  (there  have  been  few  young  men  in  Britain  for 
some  time  gone  by)  has  turned  away,  with  a  tight  feeling  at  his 
throat,  and  has  gone  about  his  work  with  renewed  spirit  and 
a  new  confidence.  Mothers  have  watched  them  with  thankful 
hearts,  knowing  that  they  were  part  of  a  scheme  to  end  the  great 
tragedy,  and  bring  peace  to  their  bereaved  homes,  and  to  their 
sorely  tried  country. 

It  would  be  the  saddest  thing  I  know,  if  now  that  the  war  is  a 
memory  only,  the  bonds  which  have  so  happily  been  forged 

between  the  two  countries  be  not  further  strengthened. 

As  England  has  received  and  welcomed  your  naval  and  military 
help,  so  she  will  receive  and  welcome  your  high  grade  com- 
modities, and,  with  relationships  established  in  this  way,  no 
limit  may  be  set  either  to  the  length  or  strength  of  the  friendship. 
But  never  forget  that  whilst  the  goods  which  you  send  must  be 
first  class,  they  must  also  be  presented  and  marketed  to  suit  the 
needs  of  a  country  and  the  psychology  of  its  people  which  differ 
so  much  from  those  in  America. 

This  is  where  I  can  give  you  help  of  the  best  kind.  Send  me 
information  regarding  your  proposition,  and  I  will  write  you 
fully  as  to  prospects  of  success,  as  to  the  all-Important  first  steps 
which  you  should  take.  This  information  will  not  cost  vou 
anything. 

W.S.  CRAWFORD,  Ltd. 

Adeerliiers'  Agenis  and  Comullmts 

Craven  House.  Kingsway 

LONE)ON.  ENGLAND 
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Reader  Inter 

such,  as  tlxis 
C  


To  The  Editor:  "Altiunigh 
only  a  recent  subscriber  to  the 
Physical  Culture  Maca- 
ZINE,  I  have  been  an  earnest 
reader  of  il  for  three  years 
and  will  say  that  I  don't  know 
how  I  could  possibly  do  with- 
out il,  as  I  have  received  so 
much  benefit  from  its  pages." 
Mrs.  Helen  O.  Marst^n, 
North  Lonsdale,  -  North 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  Canada. 

To  The  Editor:  "For 
years  Physical  Culture 
Magazine  has  been  to  me  a 
good  friend  and  a  constant 
visitor,  and  while  I  have 
gleaned  many  valuable  points 
in  regard  to  the  care  and  ex- 
ercise of  the  body,  its  chief 
value  has  been  as  a  source  of 
inspiration.  Each  month  brings 
a  new  viewpoint  which  has 
kept  alive  interest.  So  I  have 
literally  sprinted  through  the 
years,  always  on  the  job,  and 
wirti  a  keen  relish  for  exercise 
in  leisure  hours.  When  I  see 
stxfy  fast  approaching  and  feel 
like  twenty  I  realize  that  the 
phjraical  culture  life  is  tAe  life, 
and  Physical  Culture  the 
magazine  with  a  mission." 

G.  H.  Putnam,  218  San- 
dusky St.,  Jacksonville,  111. 

119  West  Fortieth  Stn 

O.J.  ELDER 

IVesfem  Representative 
Charles  H.  Shattuck 
770  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago, 

If  we  iaa  the  space  we  could  reproduce  10,000  letters  aueh.  aa  those  aliOTe. 


To  The  EDnoR:  "I  have  noticed  that  the 
price  of  PHYSICAL  CULTURE  13  lo  be  raised  to 
$2.00  per  year.  It  ought  to  be  raised  to  $5.00  per 
year.  I  can't  say  enough  in  favor  of  the  maga- 
zine. 

Eight  months  ago  I  was  rejected  as  unfit  for 
military  service  and  just  yesterday  I  passed  the 
highest  physical  esami  nation  out  of  a  room 
full  of  thirty  men  taking  the  examination.  Eight 
months  of  exercise  along  lines  advocated  by 
Physical  Culture  made  this  wonderful  change 
in  my  physical  coiidition  possible. 

C.  E.  Betikofer,  Washington,  D.  C. 

To  The  Editor:  "I  wish  that  il  lay  within 
the  power  of  my  pen  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
what  Physical  Culture  has  done  for  me.  It 
is  now  a  year  and  six  months  since  1  started  read- 
ing your  magazine;  and  I  shall  not  be  accused 
of  either  flattery  or  exaggeration  if  I  say  that  if 
the  world  were  to  come  to  an  end,  and  I  were 
to  witness  it,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  amaze  or 
startle  me  any  more  than  I  am  at  present  aston- 
ished at  the  wonderful  change  which  has  come 
over  me  during  the  eighteen  months  I  perused 
their  contents."  A  READER. 

To  The  Editor:  "Your  patriotic,  clean-life- 
living,  inspiring  and  progressive  magazine  is  an 
honor  to  ouK  country  and  should  be  read  by  one 
and  all,  youikg  and  old,  so  that  in  our  future 
international  mix-ups  (lets  hope  there  will  not  be 
any)  we  will  be  more  physically  and  therefore 
more  mentally  efficiently  prepared  than  we  were 
in  meeting  the  present  world  cataclysm.  I  have 
been  a  constant  and  enthusiastic  reader  of  your 
magazine  for  many  years,  and  I  judge  its  work 
purely  by  results.  In  conclusion  I  will  say  that 
Physical  Culture  is  exceedingly  prized  by  me; 
it  is  indispensable  to  my  welfare  and  may  I  say 
absoltitely  necessary  to  our  national  welfare." 

H.  R.  P.,  Corporal  Fifth  Infantry. 

To  The  Editor:  "I  am  sending  you  a  picture 
of  our  physical  culture  baby,  age  seven  months, 
three  weeks;  weight,  thirty-five  pounds;  height, 
two  feet,  eight  inches.  Both  my  wife  and  my- 
self have  been  for  years  readers  of  your  valuable 
magazine  and  believe  rfiat  physical  culture  as  ad- 
vocated by  you  is  die  national  need. 

M.  F.  Maxwell,  Central,  S.  C 
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Advertising  Results 

such  as  these 
 7 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.: 
"The  fact  that  we  have  been 
using  Physical  Culture's 
advertising  pages  over  a 
period  of  several  years  is 
reasonable  evidence,  as  things 
go  nowadays,  that  we  con- 
sider Physical  Culture  a 
pretty  good  medium  for  our 
announcements.  In  fact,  it 
Glands  up  near  the  head  of 
the  list  of  producers." 

Franklin  Mills  Co.: 
"We  had  about  decided  to 
give  up  general  advertising 
on  account  of  the  Government 
in  regulating  the  price,  etc., 
and  insisting  that  we  reduce 
our  overhead  charges  to  dib 
lowest  possible  point.  Real- 
izing, however,  the  good  re- 
sults of  advertising  in  your 
magazine,  we  have  decided 
to  make  your  magazine  an 
exception  and  therefore  have 
wired  you  as  follows:  'Wire 
received,  you  may  continue 
our  advertising  for  October." 

Knickerbocker  Mfg.  Co.  : 
(Bath  Spray) :  "We  are 
very  much  pleased  with  the 
results  we  have  received  from 
advertising  in  your  publica- 
tion.   Although  the  mam  pur- 
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pose  of  our  advertising  is  to  increase  the  demand 
on  dealers,  yet  every  ad.  in  your  publications  has 
brought  us  more  orders  from  individual  purchasers 
in  total  amount  than  the  cost  of  die  ad." 

Keystone  Pecan  Company:  "Our  advertise- 
ments in  Physical  Culture  have  always  pro- 
duced paying  results,  promptly.  We  know  die 
source  from  which  business  comes,  as  all  our  ads. 
are  keyed.  Definite,  traceable  business  pfoduced 
at  a  sufficiently  low  cost  to  allow  us  a  reasonable 
profit,  is  our.  only  reason  for  advertising  in 
Physical  Culture." 

Modern  Book  Co.:  "Out  of  the  35  or  40  odd 
mediums  we  have  tried  out  during  the  past  vear 
Physical  Culture  has  proven  the  best  puller 
thus  far.    This  fact  speaks  for  itself." 

National  Salesmen  Training  Association: 
"We  take  pleasure  in  advising  you  diat  our  ad- 
vertising that  you  have  carried  for  us  in  your 
very  good  publication  during  ibe  past  year,  baa 
resulted  lo  our  entire  satisfaction.  Results  that 
we  have  secured  through  our  advertising  in  your 
medium  indicates  that  the  purchasing  power  and 
the  general  intelligence  of  your  readers  is  above 
the  average." 

Paragon  Institute:  (Course  in  Shorthand). 
"Confirming  our  recent  conversation  regarding 
the  matter  of  advertising  costs,  results,  etc.,  I  have 
made  a  careful  check  of  our  records  along  the 
lines  you  suggested,  finding  thai  PHYSICAL  Cul- 
ture has  for  months  headed  our  list  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  low  inquiry  costs  and  high 
sales  per  cent" 

Pelton  Publishing  Co.:  "As  we  open  up  the 
New  Year  for  another  run  of  advertising,  you 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  we  hold  Physical 
Culture  in  such  esteem  (such  are  past  results 
during  ihe  three  years'  use  of  your  magazine) 
that  we  have  no  other  intentions  than  using  it 
monthly  until  July,  when  we  drop  all  magazines 
for  two  or  three  months.  You  will  recall  that  We 
have  used  one  and  two  pages  monthly  pretty 
steady,  but  we  have  found  ultimate  results  from 
each  advertisement  to  be  on  a  profit  paying  basis 
and  we  take  pleasure  in  continuing  with  you." 


New  York  City 

rtising  Manager 

X^era  England  Representative 
Metz  B.  Hayks 
44  Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

If  we  had.tlie  space  we  could  reprodnoe  200  letters  equally  as  strong  as  tbostf  alwve. 
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POWER  FARMING 

is  the  most  interesting  subject  now  before 
the  American  farmer. 

February  First 
FARM,  STOCK  &  HOME 

will  devote  a  great  deal  of  its  space  to  Tractors,  Trucks,  Au- 
tomiobiles  and  Highways.  This  is  the  issue  that  will  be  read 
carefully  by  the  farmers  before  they  come  to  the  great  Min- 
neapolis Automobile  and  Tractor  Show  (February  15th-22nd, 
1919).  Automobile,  Tractor,  Truck,  Tire  and  Accessory 
manufacturers  should  be  represented  m  the 

February  First 
FARM,  STOCK  &  HOME 

and  at  the  Show. 

FARM,  STOCK  &  HOME  is  the  Foremost  Farm  Paper  in 
the  Northwest  in  the  estimation  of  the  farmers  because  they 
recognize  that  it  is  the  only  farm  paper  that  helped  them  to 
get  better  prices  and  that  is  working  for  fairer  wheat  and  po- 
tato grading. 

Forms  close  for  February  First  on  January  20th 


The  Foremost  Farm  Paper  of  the  Northwest'* 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


REFBESENTATITES 

J.  C.   Billingslea  1119   Advertising  Building, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

A.  H.  Billingslea  No.  1  Madison  Avenue, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  D.  McKinnej-   Foat-Digpatch  Building, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  Returned  Soldier  as  a  Better 
Salesman 

His  Training  in  Camp  and  Field  Has  Developed  Him  Mentally, 
Morally  and  Physically 

By  Capt.  Eugene  H.  Lederer 

Quartermaster's  Corps,  War  Dept.,  Philadelphia 


MANY  times  in  the  past  few 
days,  manufacturers  and  job- 
bers have  sounded  me  as  to  where 
they  are  going  to  secure  their  fu- 
ture salesmen.  So  I  take  it  from 
the  questions  put  to  me  that  I  am 
correct  in  believing  that  salesmen 
are  to  be  in  demand,  more  so  than 
ever. 

No  doubt,  employers  are  seeking 
knowledge  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  will  go  to  the  field  of  re- 
turned officers  and  men  for  their 
future  sales  force,  or  develop  them 
from  the  ranks  of  their  employees. 
In  sounding  out  my  judgment,  they 
have  taken  into  consideration  my 
experience  in  the  commercial 
world,  in  handling  advertising,  and 
in  selling  organizations,  and  my 
experience  of  eighteen  months, 
during  the  emergency  in  the  army, 
thus  securing  an  outside  and  an 
inside  opinion. 

I  will  state  in  a  concise  form, 
first,  the  disabilities  in  salesmen 
before  the  war,  as  they  appeared 
to  me,  and  then  I  will  express  my 
opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
■  training  while  in  the  camps,  the 
duties  performed  while  in  active 
service,  and  the  methods  used  in 
the  army  would  be  proper  training 
in  salesmanship. 

The  disabilities  which  I  found 
to  be  common  in  young  salesmen 
before  the  war  were  : 

1.  Timidity  and  fright; 

2.  Lack  of  physical  magnetism ; 

3.  Inability  to  understand  or 
read  human  nature ; 

4.  Lack  of  force; 

5.  Hastiness  ; 

6.  Dread  of  reports. 

The  first  weakness  I  found  to 
be  the  predominant  cause  of  most 
failures,  and  surely  the  army  has 
instructed  the  young  man  and  the 
young  officer  to  overcome  this  fail- 
ing. But  in  larder  to  do  so  it  had 
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to  send  men  through  drills  that 
would  overcome  the  fright  of 
"hearing  their  own  voice"  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  young  officers 
who  had  to  give  commands. 

The  second  has  been  overcome 
by  the  army  through  setting-up 
exercises  in  the  morning,  prooer 
living,  regular  hours,  and  outdoor 
activity.  We  have  seen  the  won- 
derful physical  changes  m  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  recruits,  due  to 
conditions  under  which  they  lived 
in  camps.  The  future  corps  of 
salesmen  will  be  a  heavier,  strong- 
er, and  broader-visioned  group. 

MEN  M.-^DE  LEADERS  OF  MEN 

Someone  has  said  that  the  best 
school  of  salesmanship  was  the 
school  of  hard  knocks.  If  this 
theory  be  true,  then  no  doubt  the 
conditions  under  which  the  news- 
boys labor  are  conditions  favor- 
able to  the  development  of  sales- 
men. For  salesmen  deal  with  hu- 
man nature — and  who  are  receiv- 
ing better  training  in  the  handling 
of  human  nature  than  the  news- 
boys on  the  street  corner?  None 
except  the  boys  who  h  ave  gone 
through  the  army  training  camps 
(commissioned  officers)  where 
they  had  been  taught  how  to  han- 
dle men,  and  how  to  lead  them  at 
all  times. 

Force  is  developed  through  a 
healthy  physical  being,  and  the 
liviiig  conditions  which  I  have 
mentioned  above,  are  conditions 
upon  which  force  is  built,  and 
what  officer  can  stand  before  his 
men,  a  weakHng,  without  force 
and  power  to  lead  them  through 
perilous  positions  in  distressing 
moments,  when  a  cool  head  is 
more  valuable  for  a  victory  than 
are  cannon?  So,  the  army  officer 
must  be  the  symbol  of  force. 
Hastiness  has  been  the  cause  of 
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many  small  orders  and  numerous 
failures  in  sales.  What  training 
will  develop  the  virtue  of  patience 
more  than  trench  training,  when 
men  are  drilled  up  to  the  highest 
peak  of  intensive  energy  and  will 
have  to  reserve  this  energy  until 
orders  are  given  for  action? 

"I  can't  get  that  fellow  to  send 
in  repotts"  has  been  the  expression 
worn  out  by  many  sales  managerfi, 
but  now,  these  same  managers  will 
smile,  for  no  organization  requires 
more  reports  than  the  army,  and 
the  habit  has  been  formed  bv  all 
officers. 

Should  it  become  my  lot  to  se- 
lect and  choose  salesmen  for  do- 
mestic or  foreign  fields,  my  atten- 
tion and  efforts  would  be  directed 
to  secure  men  who  have  been  in 
service  over  there  or  over  here. 
It  is  remarkable  how  many  of  the 
men  have  mastered  the  foreign 
languages  (French,  Italian  and 
Spanish)  in  the  short  period  of 
time  that  they  have  been  in  the 
army.  A  cleaner,  a  more  vigorous, 
or  a  better  educated  group  of  men 
cannot  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
world  than  a  group  of  American 
army  officers.  The  future  export 
trade  of  American  business  houses 
will  be  secure  if  those  houses  are 
represented  by  red-blooded  Ameri- 
can army  reserve  officers  in  for- 
eign-lands. They  will  bring  home 
victory  in  commercial  pursuits, 
as  well  as  give  peace  to  the  world. 


■  Next  a 
Good  Ad  for  Golf 

Balls 

BUT  as  to  golf  ball  ads.'  Why 
don't  they  tell  something  about 
the  balls  besides  their  names  ?  Why 
devote  inches  and  feet  to  co,stLy 
space  in  a  high-grade  maeazine, 
like  this  one,  we  will  say,  and, 
after  all,  fail  to  tell  the  golf er- 
buyei-  what  he  wants  to  know 
about  a  ball?  For  example,  I  have 
looked  in  vain  through  tiie  golf 
ads  in  many  of  the  current  maga- 
zines to  learn— Will  the  ball  stand 
punishment?  Will  the  .paint  stay 
on?  Will  it  deteriorate  with 
blows  and  age  ?  Will  its  core  re- 
main stable,  etc.?  What  are  the 
weights  and,  if  so,  what  should 


they  signify  to  the  user  ?  What  is 
a  standard  weight  and  size,  so 
stated  that  the  layman  can  recog- 
nize it,  and  what  advantage  lies  in 
a  larger  or  smaller,  a  lighter  or  a 
heavier  ball? 

I  am  aware  of  some  of  the  dif- 
ferences in  golf  balls,  but  they  all 
look  alike;  yet  one  is  priced  at  50 
cents,  another  at  85  cents  and  an- 
other at  $1.  Long  before  the  war, 
the  new  taxes  and  the  high  cost 
of  living  we  watched  golf  balls 
go  up  from  half  a  dollar  to  a  dol- 
lar, without  a  solitary  manufac- 
turer in  the  country  explaining, 
through  his  advertisements,  why 
his  particular  line  was  better  than 
any  other  or  an  improvement  on 
his  earlier  product.  He  said  it 
was,  but  he  cited  no  convincing 
reason  why.  I  have  often  wanted, 
after  pondering  a  flaming  golf  ball 
ad,  to  experiment  witli  the  ball  ad- 
vertised, but  could  find  absolutely 
nothing  in  the  announcement  to 
guide  me  in  selecting  a  ball  with 
which  I  could  make  promising 
comparison  with  the  ball  I  am  ac- 
customed to  use.  The  great  golf 
writers  all  say,  "Find  a  1^11  you 
like  and  then  stick  to  it."  All 
right  t  I  am  willing  to  do  that, 
and  have  done  it;  but  the  art  of 
ball  manufacture  would  improve 
mighty  little  if  players  did  not  ex- 
periment— we  would  still  be  play- 
ing with  gutta  percha. — The 
Sporting  Goods  Dealer. 


Miss  Carroll's  New  Post 

Miss  Jane  Carroll  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Bureau  of 
the  American  Express  Company,  New 
York.  She  will  devote  her  attention 
more  particularly  to  the  development 
of  the  company's  commission,  export 
and  import,  selling  and  buying  depart- 
ment, recently  started. 


To  Represent  "National  Greo- 
graphic  Magazine" 

George  B.  Bolton  will  be  placed  in 
chai^  of  the  Eastern  territory  of  the 
Nationai  Geographic  Maga^ne,  Wasb- 
ingtoa,  D,  C,  effective  January  1.  His 
heaquarters  -will  be  in  New  York. 


From   Chicago   to   Coast  for 
Lord  &  Thomas 

A.  F.  A.  Stedem  has  been  transferred 
from  the  Chicago  office  of  Lord  & 
Thomas  to  _  the  Los  Angeles  office  of 
this  agency.'  ,  . 
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UembBT  National 
ABSOclation 
Hannfacturers 
Since  Founded 


Audited  by  A. B.C. 


Ilem1>er 
The  Uercbants' 
Association 
of  ZTew  York 


El  Oomercio  is  sent  monthly  to  carefully  selected  names  in  foreign 
countries,  direct  from  Bindery  to  Post-Office  in  individual  wrappers 
with  the  postage  fullj;  prepaid,  reaching  representative  Merchants, 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds,  Importers,  Dealers  and  Large  Consumers 
of  products  made  in  the  United  States;  also  to  Mining  and  Railroad 
Companies,  Sugar  and  Coffee  Flatitations,  etc. 
El  Comercio,  printed  in  Spanish,  is  the  oldest  Export  Journal  in  the 
world. 

EI  Comercio  (monthly)  has  never  missed  an  issue  nor  changed  owner- 
ship or  management  for  44  years. 

El  Comercio'3  policy  is  independent — not  controlled  by  any  outside  in- 
fluences; is  non-political  and  non-rciigious,  confined  strictly  to  Topics 
of  Genera!  Commercial  Interests,  including  Mining,  Mechanical  and 
Electrical  Engineering,  Architecture,  Agriculture,  Aviation,  Science, 
Arts,  etc.,  embracing  commerce  and  industry  in  all  departments. 

El  Comercio's  Olrcnlatiou  (see  countries  below)  is  certified  by  A.  B,  C. 
Its  interests  are  confined  to  the  Spaniali  and  Forto^eBB  speaking 
countries  of  the  World,  including  l^tin  AmeTioa,  in  which  field  we 
specialize. 

Partial  List  of  ADVERTISERS,  Showinsr  When  they  Began 

1875  James  Leffel  &  Co. 

1876  Steinway  &  Sons 

1879  New  Home  Sewing  Mach.  Co, 

1880  American  Clay  Mchy,  Co. 


1881  Armstrong  Mfg.  Co. 

1882  Whittemore' Bros.  Corp. 

1883  Fay  &  Egan  Co. 

1886  W.  F.  &  Jno.  Barnes  Co. 

1886  Buffalo  Mfg.  Co. 

1887  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 

1889  Colt's  Pat.  Fire  Arms  Co. 

1889  Welch,  Holme  &  Clark  Co. 

1890  L.  S.  Starrett  Co. 

1890  Vilter  Mfg.  Co. 

1891  Gara,  McGinley  &  Co. 

1894  Magnolia  Metal  Co. 

1895  Remington  Machine  Co. 
1899  C.  O.  Bartlett  &  Snow  Co. 
1901  S.  Moi^n  Smith  Co. 
1903  Da  Pont  Powder  Co. 


1903  Savage  Arms  Corp. 
1905  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 
1905  Heriderson  Lithographing  Co. 
1905  Standard  Oilcloth  Co. 
1907  Brunswick  Refrigerating  Co, 
1910  Lane  Mfg.  Co. 

1910  Millers  Falls  Co. 

1911  E.  I,  Horsman  Co. 

1912  John  Boyle  Co.,  Inc. 

1913  Garlock  Packing  Co. 
1913  The  C.  F.  Pease  Co. 
1915  Adriance  Machine  Works 
1915  American  News  Co. 

1915  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co. 

1916  Vulcan  Steel  Products  Co. 

1917  Hart  and  Hegeman 
191?  Eagle  Rubber  Co. 

1917  A.  G.  Hyde  &  Sons 

1918  Troy  Wagon  Works 

and  others 


Countries  Covered  by  El  Comercio 

OEXTRAJ^  AMKRICA 


Costa  Bica      '  Guatemala 
BCROFE 

Portugal  Spain 

Argentina  Bolivia 
Scuadoi  Paraguay 
MEXICO 


Honduras        Nicaragua        Panama  Salvador 
WEST  XNDIBS 

tuba    ITaj'ti    Puerto  Rico    San  Doniitigo  Trinliiud 
SOUTH  .«VtEKICA 

Brazil  Chile  Colombia 

Peru  UniBuay  Venezuela 

PHILIPPINES 

A  Sample  Copy  o(  El  Comeruo,  Ckeular,  Ratei,  etc.,  mil  be  sent  upon  requeat 
J.  Shepherd  Clark  Co.,  Editors  uid  Publishers 
BURNET  L.  CLARK,  Pretident  and  Manager 

114  Liberty  Street       -  New  York  City 
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Publicity  Needed 
Here 


Why  Camouflage  the  Market  fpr 
Liberty  Bonds?  —  A  Knowledge 
on  the  Part  of  Small  Investors 
that  There  Is  a  Market,  Will  Be 
Beoeficial 

THERE  is  probably  not  a  read- 
er of  these  lines  who  does 

not  know  that  there  exists  a  broad 
and  close  market  for  Liberty- 
Bonds  on  which  they  can  be  sold 
at  close  to  their  face  value. 

There  are,  however,  millions  of 
holders  of  the  bonds  who  do  not 
know  it — who  do  not  see  a  mar- 
ket report  from  one  year's  end 
to  the  other,  who  do  not  even 
know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
Liberty'  Bonds  are  bought  and 
sold  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. 

Of  this  ignorance  the  sharpers, 
the  fakers  and  the  get-rich-quick 
people  have  not  been  slow  to  take 
advantage.  To  these  people,  hold- 
ers of  small  denomination  Liberty 
Bonds,  in  need  of  money  and  who 
do  not  know  any  better,  are  re- 
ported as  selling  their  bonds  at 
anywhere  up  to  a  25%  discount. 
The  same  thing  is  going  on  to 
a  certain  extent  in  barber 
shops,  in  saloons  and  in  other 
places.  The  man  who  is  pressed 
for  money  and  who  knows  noth- 
ing about  the  rea!  market  which 
exists  for  his  bond,  is  not  dis- 
posed to  wrangle  over  the  price, 
"I'll  give  you  $40  for  your  $50 
bond,"  says  the  sharper.  More 
than  likely  the  offer  is  accepted. 
The  holder  doesn't  know  any 
better. 

In  some  quarters  there  seems  ■ 
to  be  a  disposition  to  hush  up  the 
fact  that  a  broad  market  for  Lib- 
erty Bonds  does  exist.  "Don't 
let  the  small  holder  know  it," 
seems  to  be  the  idea,  "and  he 
won't  want  to  sell."  Let  him  once 
realize  that  he  can  really  get  out 
of  his  bonds  close  to  what  he 
paid  for  them  and  he  will  imme- 
diately be  seized  with  a  desire  to 
do  so — that  appears  to  be  the  ar- 
■.gument. 

To  us  it  appears  to  be  a  whol- 


ly mistaken  ai^fument.  Nothing, 
as  we  see  it,  could  be  more  fal- 
lacious than  the  idea  that  just  be- 
cause the  holder  of  Liberty  Bonds 
knows  that  he  can  sell,  he  will 
sell.  Just  the  opposite,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  is  the  case.  Let  a 
man  know  that  he  holds  some- 
thing not  only  that  need  not  be 
disposed  of  at  a  loss,  but  that 
can  at  a  moment's  notice  be 
turned  into  practically  the  same 
amognt  of  cash  that  he  paid  for 
it,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
you  destroy  any  desire  he  may 
have  to  do  so.  Let  him  hear,  on 
the  contrary,  that  Bill  or  Jim  has 
had  to  take  $40  for  something  for 
which  he  has  just  paid  $50,  and 
you  cheapen  his  opinion  of  the 
bond  he  holds  and  develop  a  de- 
termination on  his  part  to  sell  out 
at  the  first  opportunity. 

We  have  pointed  out,  evidenced 
by  the  experience  of  a  firm  doing 
a  large  business  in  Liberty  Bonds, 
that  practically  all  selling  of  the 
bonds  that  was  being  done  was  be- 
ing done  as  a  matter  of  sheer  ne- 
cessity. The  man  who  has  to  sell 
his  bond — and  there  are  such 
cases-r-is,  it  seems  to  us,  entitled 
not  only  to  knowledge  of  what 
the  real  market  is,  but  to  the  best 
possible  market. — The  Odd  Lot 
Review,  New  York. 

C.  S.  Dow  Joins  Boston 
Agency 

Car!  S.  Dow,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Lamson  Company  and 
previously  advertising  manager  of  the 
B.  J.  Sturterant  Company,  both  of  Bos- 
ton, has  joined  the  Spatford  Company, 
advertising  agency  of  that  city. 


L.  S.'  Abbott  With  Johnston 

Overseas  Service 

Lynn  S.  Abbott  has  been  appointed 
Eastern  manager  of  the  Johnston  Over- 
seas Service,  with  headquarters  in  New 
York.  Mr.  Abbott  has  been  in  the 
magazine  advertising  field  for  many 
years, 


"Sunkist"  Line  Expanding 

Three  new  members  of  the  "Snnkist" 
citrus  fruit  line — orange  marmalade, 
grape-fruit  marmalade  and  orange  jeily-~* 
will  be  put  on  the  market  next  year.  They 
will  be  extensively  advertised,  the  first 
copy  appearing  in  national  magazines 
early  iu  March. 
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You're  Lost  If  You 
Don't  Advertise 


NO  battle  of  the  last  century  was 
ever  won  without  advertising. 
No  Liberty  Loan  could  have  been 
made  a  success  without  advertising. 

DIRECT 
BYMAIL 

Advertising  is  necessary  to  back  up  your 
magazine  and  newspaper  propositions. 
For  anything  in  the  line  of  printing 
high-class  color  work,  publications,  and 
Direct  by  Mail  Advertising  of  every 
descriptioii  consult  the 

Charles  Francis  Press 

PRINTIIVG  CRAFTS  BUILDING  ^ 
461  Eighth  Avenue  New  York  City 

Telephone  3210  Greeley 

Most  Complete  Establishment  in  the  United  States 

Send  for  "PRINTING  FOR  PROFIT"  by  Charles  Francis 
Price  $3.00 
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Why  the  South's  Prosperity 
Will  Continue  and  Increase 

THE  marvelous  prosperity  which  came  to  the  South  as 
the  reward  of  her  service  during  the  great  war,  in  peace 
will  be  continued  and  increased  because  so  many  of  her 
resources  are  vital  in  the  work  of  wo  rid -reconstruction. 

From  the  forests  of  the  South  must  come  a  large  portion 
of  the  lumber  required  for  the  building  program  of  the  de- 
vastated nations;  her  mines  and  mills  will  supply  a  great 
deal  of  tlie  iron  and  steel  they  need  and  from  her  wonderful 
deposits  of  phosphate  the  fertility  of  the  exhausted  countries 
largely  is  to  be  restored. 

Cotton,  no  longer  king,  but  yet  the  principal  product  of 
the  South's  plantations,  will  still  bring  to  her  farmers  BIL- 
LIONS of  dollars  annually.  Peanuts,  cow  peas  and  other 
crops  either  grown  almost  exclusively  in  her  borders  or 
raised  here  to  better  advantage  than  elsewhere,  with  fruits 
and  vegetables,  will  add  many  millions  more  to  the  annual 
income  of  the  South. 

The  demand  from  home  and  abroad  for  fats  and  meat 
will  be  met  by  the  South'  in  ever-increasing  volume,  her  live- 
stock industry  having  the  assurance  of  rapid  further  growth 
because  of  the  lower  costs  of  production  guaranteed  by  cli- 
matic and  other  causes.  Grains,  hay  and  other  staple  farm 
products  formerly  secured  from  other  sections  now  are  raised 
by  the  South  in  quantities  sufScient  to  enable  her  to  sell  in- 
stead of  to  buy. 

Manufacturing  in  tlie  South,  important  as  it  has  become 
in  the  past  few  years,  is  upon  the  threshold  of  immensely 
larger  development.  The  adequacy  of  transportation,  the 
proximity  of  raw  materials,  the  abundance  of  labor  and  the 
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greater  output  possible  in  a  mild  climate  are  a  few  of  the 
conditions  which  by  assuring  success  attract  factory  opera- 
tions, to  this  part  of  the  country— conditions  so  basically 
sound  as  to  assure  the  growth  and  permanence  of  the  South's 
manufacturing. 

The  Newspapers  of  the  South  are  awake  to  the  oppor- 
tunities with  which  they  are  surrounded.  Gratifying  as  has 
been  their  growth  in  circulation  and  influence  during  the 
war,  this  patriotically  has  been  curbed  to  meet  conservation 
restrictions.'  As  these  may  be  modified  or  removed,  the 
Southern  newspapers  will  respond  in  further  achievements, 
made  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  territory  they  cover  has  the. 
population  and  the  money.  More  of  both  is  coming  to  it 
quickly,  and  the  Newspapers  of  the  Soufh  wilt  lead  the  pro- 
gress of  their  cities  and  communities. 

No  advertiser  wishing  to  reach  prosperous  intelligent 
people  can  afford  to  neglect  the  South;  no  advertiser  can 
cover  it  to  advantage  without  using  the  Newspapers  which 
are  members  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers'  Asso- 
ciation. 


ALABAMA 

Anniston  Star 
Bfrmingtiani  Ao«*Hera)d 
Birmingham  Ledger 
Birmingham  News 
Gadiden  Journal 
Moblla  Register 
Montgomary  Advertiser 
Montgomery  Journal 

ARKANSAS 

Little    Rock  Arkansas 

Democrat 
LIttte  Rook  Arkansas 

fiazette 

FLORIDA 

lacttSMivllle  Florida 

Times-Union 
Miami  Herald 
Miami  Metropolis 
Palm  Beach  Dally  Post 
St.  Augustine  Record 
St.  Pvterabura  Evening 

Indepandenf 
Tampa  Times 

GEORGIA 

Albany  Herald 
Athens  Banner 
Atlanta  Constitution 
Atlanta  Georgian  and 

Sunday  American 
Atlanta  Jmirnal 


GEORGIA  (oont.) 
Augusta  Chronicle 
Augusta  Herald 
Columbus  Ledger 
Dublin    Courier- Herald 
Macon  News 
Maeon  Telegraph 
Romo  Tribune- Herald 
Savannah  Morning  News 

KENTUCKY 
Lexington  Herald 
Lexington  Leader 
Louisville  Courier'Jnurnal 
and  Louisville  Times 

LOUISIANA 
New  Orleans  Item 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Asheville  Citizen 
Ashevlile  Times 
Charlotte  News 
Charlotte  Observer 
Concord  Daily  Tribune 
Greensboro  Dally  News 
Hickory  Daily  Record 
Raleigh  Times 
Roolu  Mount  Evening 

Telegram 
Salisbury  Post 
Washington  Daily  News 
Wilmington  Dispatch 
Wilmington  Star 
Winston-8iU«m  Journal 


NORTH  CAROLINA  (cont.) 
Winston -Salem  Sentinel 

SOUTH  CAflOLINA 
Anderson  Dally  Mall 
Charleston  American 
Columbia  State 
Greenville  News 
Greenville  Piedmont 
Spartanburg  Herald 
Spartanburg  Journal 
&,  Carolina  Spartan 

TENNESSEE 

Bristol  Herald-Courier 

Chattanooga  News 

Chattanooga  Times 

Knoxvllle  Journal  &  Tribune 

Knoxville  SsnHnei 

Memphis  Commercial- 
Appeal 

Nashville  Banner 

Nashville  Tennetsean  and 
American 

TEXAS 
Beaumont  Enterprise 
Beaumont  Journal 
Ft.  Worth  Star- Telegram 
Galveston  News 
Houston  Post 

VIRGINIA 
Lynchburg  News 
Psteraburg  Evening  Progress 


IPeepared  by  the  Thomas  Advertising  Service,  Jacksonville,  Fla.] 
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ANNOUNCING 

The  establishment  of  a  brand  new  publication 


Firs*  issue,  January  15th 

By  the  Publishers  of 


This  new  publication  is  issued  in  response  to  an 
insistent  demand  from  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
speaking  buyers  in  Latin  America  and  abroad  for 
complete  information  and  news  in  their  own  lan- 
guage on  American  Electrical  and  Power  Plant 
Equipment  and  Supplies  and  from  American  manu- 
facturers for  a  medium  for  conveying  that  infor- 
mation to  them. 

The  first  issue  will  be  received  by  every  important 
electrical  buyer  in  Latin  America  and  abroad. 

"ELECTRICAL  EXPORT"  wiU  resemble  in  aU 
salient  features  the  ELECTRICAL  RECORD 

which  has  served  English  speaking  electrical  men  so 
effectively  for  over  26  years  and  is  the  leading 
American  Electrical  Paper. 

Response  by  the  Electrical  Manufacturers  has  been 
immediate.  Advertising  space  is  selling  rapidly — 
write  at  once  for  details. 

Your  1919  lists  should  include  an  Export  Paper. 

REMEMBER 

"The  Only  Exclusively  Electrical  Export  Paper" 


THE  GAGE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  INC. 
114  Liberty  Street  New  York 
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Origin  of  Cash  Discounts  as  Applied 
to  Advertising 

First  Used  to  Force  Agencies  to  Pay  Their  Bills  Promptly — Now  Re- 
garded as  a  Part  of  Their  Commission 


[Emtobial  Note: — ^The  following  ex- 
planation of  the  origin  and  practice  of 
cash  discounts  as  applied  to  puhlishers' 
charges  for  advertising  was  written  in 

reply  to  an  inquiry  by  Victor  H.  Young, 
vice-president  of  the  Philip  Kobbe  Com- 
pany, advertising  agents,  a  few  days 
before  his  death  on  December  8.] 

WHEN  we  first  started  in 
business,  Mr.  Kobbe  and  I 
decided  that  the  advertiser  was 
entitled  to  every  cash  discount 
that  he  could  get  if  he  was  doing 
business  direct  with  a  publisher. 
If  any  advertiser  doing  business 
direct  should  try  to  get  a  cash 
discount  out  of  the  New  York 
Times  they  would  laugh  at  him, 
because  they  don't  give  a  penny 
cash  discount  to  an  advertiser; 
so,  naturally,  under  our  rule  we 
do  not  allow  any  to  customers  of 
ours  that  use  the  Times. 

Possibly  a  little  explanation  of 
the  history  of  cash  discounts  may 
help  you  to  understand.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago,  there  was  no  such 
thing  heard  of  in  the  newspaper 
or  magazine  business  as  a  cash 
discount  for  advertising,  either  to 
an  agency  or  to  an  advertiser ;  in 
fact,  credits  were  long;  agencies 
sometimes  took  advantage  pf  a 
whole  year  or  more  in  paying 
■  their  bills.  Things  went  along  in 
this  way  until  the  latter  part  of 
the  1890's,  when  some  tremen- 
dous failures  among  advertising 
agencies  left  the  publishers  to 
"hold  the  bag."  I  remember  one 
particular  big  one  that  I  think 
amounted  to  nearly  a  million  dol- 
lars and  involved  one  of  the 
biggest   agencies   in   the  country. 

The  agency  that  I  was  con- 
nected with  in  Chicago  for  nine 
years  was  doing  a  larger  business 
than  their  capital  warranted  and 
in  a  great  many  cases  they  owed 
thousands  of  dollars  to  individual 
publishers,  and  had  been  owing 
it  for  a  year',  a  year  and_  a  half, 
etc.,  and  finally  a  committee  of 
creditors  gave  the  owners  an  ex- 
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tension  of  time  and  so  avoided  a 
failure  because  they  were  doing 
a  very  large  business,  and  inside 
of  two  years  they  paid  up  all  bills 
to  date. 

But  there  were  a  number  of 
other  advertising  agencies  that 
failed,  and  usually  there  was 
nothing  left  from  which  the  pub- 
lishers could  collect  except  from 
the  sale  of  the  office  furniture. 

This  made  the  publishers  stop 
and  do  a  little  thinking.  As  a 
rule  they  had  no.  trouble  with  the 
advertiser  doing  business  direct 
with  them,  although  naturally, 
there  were  a  few.  failures  here 
and  there  among  them,  also,  where 
advertisers  would  take  too  long 
chances,  but  gradually  the  pub- 
lishers got  together  and  decided 
to  allow  to  agencies  only  a  cash 
discount  for  pajmient  of  bills  by 
a  certain  date,  and  the  agencies 
were  told  that  they  had  to  take 
this  cash  discount,  otherwise  no 
more  advertising  would  be  in- 
serted. 

In  this  way,  you  can  readily  see 
that  the  publishers  would  never  be 
stuck  for  more  than  one  or  two 
or  possibly  three  months'  adver- 
tising from  any  one  agency,  and 
hardly  ever  three  months  because 
the  diances  are  that  they  would 
be  cut  off  before  that  period  of 
time  had  elapsed. 

THE   EVOLUTION    OF    THE  DISCOUNT 
SYSTEM 

At  first  this  cash  discount  to 
agencies,  to  make  them  pay  up 
promptly,  was  allowed  in  addition 
to  what  was  the  customary  com- 
mission, namely,  15  per  cent.  As 
the  years  went  by,  however,  one 
publisher  after  another  decided 
that  instead  of  allowing  this  cash 
discount  extra  in  addition  to  the 
commission,  they  would  make  the 
agencies  take  the  cash  discount 
out   of   their   commissions,  and 
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gradually  the  big  papers,  par- 
ticula,r!y  those  that  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  allowing  15  per  cent 
commission  without  any  cash  dis- 
count, or  possibly  a  2  per  cent 
cash  discount,  cut  off  this  2  per 
cent  cash  discount,  and  said  to  the 
agenaes  that  if  they  paid  their 
bills  1^  such  and  such  a  date  they 
would  get  15  per  cent  commis- 
sion, but  if  they  didn't,  they 
would  only  get  10  per  cent  com- 
mission, and  gradually  among 
agencies  the  difference  between 
the  10  and  15  per  cent  came  to 
be  known  as  an  "agency  cash  dis- 
count." 

I  hope  I  have  explamed  this 
thing  to  you  in  a  clear  way  so 
that  you  will  see  that  in  the  case 
of  the  Times  and  many  other 
papers  who  do  not  allow  any  cash 
discount  whatever  direct  to  the 
advertiser  there  is  absolutely  no 
reason  why  we  should  give  what 
amounts  to  a  part  of  our  com- 
mission (the  part  which  forces 
PhiHp  Kobbe  Company  to  pay  its 
bills  promptly)  and  hand  it  over 
to  an  advertiser  that  couldnt  get 
the  discount  if  he  were  doing 
business  direct. 


A.  C.  Sproul  Back  from  Train- 
ing Camp 

Avard  C.  Sproul,  who,  before  his  en- 
trance into  the  Army,  was  advertising 
manager  o£  the  Hecht  Company's  de- 
partment store  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
has  just  been  honorably  discharged  from 
the  Field  ArtUlcM'  Officers'  Training 
School  at  Camp  Zachary  Taylor,  Ky., 
and  has  resumed  his  connection  with  the 
Hecht  store.  He  will  devote  himself 
chiefly  to  the  merchandising  end  of  the 
business,  having  general  supervision  of 
the  advertising.  Mr.  Sproul  is  the  son 
of  Arthur  Elliot  Sproul  of  the  New 
York  American. 


New 


Caldwell     to  Leave 
Orleans  "Item" 

Morton  Caldwell,  who  has  been  ad- 
vertising manager  of  the  New  Orleans 
Item,  will  on  January  first  become  vice- 
president  of  the  Chambers  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  of  New  Orleans,^  acquir- 
ing a  partnership  in  the  corporation. 

On  this  date  C.  W.  Hancock,  who  for 
nine  years  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Item's  advertising  su£E,  will  become 
manager  of  its  foreign  advertising  de- 
partment. Bowden  Caldwell,  another 
member  of  the  paper's  advertising  staff, 
will  become  local  advertising  manner. 


Labor  Department  Seeks  Help- 
ful Co-operation 

The  slogans  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  that  became  so  familiar  during 
the  war,  are  to  be  continued,  in  modi- 
fied form,  during  peace  time.  Secre- 
tary Wilson,  head  of  the  department, 
has  asked  that  a  Labor  Administra- 
tion be  established  by  Confess  for  in- 
dustry similar  in  its  functions  to  that 
of  the  War  Labor  Administration.  He 
is  not  relying  on  this,  however,  to  ac- 
complish the  work  that  such  a  Bureau 
would  undertake.  Employers  and  em- 
ployees are  being  asked  to  contiaiie  the 
voluntary  co-operation  that  was  preva- 
lent during  the  war. 

It  is  in  making  request  for  this  co- 
operation that  the  slogans  are  being 
employed.  They  are  found  posted  in 
^ousands  of  factories  throughout  the 
land  and  in  executive  offices.  The 
peacetime  and  readjustment  copy  is 
now  appearing,  also,  in  small  space 
alongside  advertisers'  copy  in  news- 
papers and  other  publications.  Current 
newspaper  copy  of  the  Walter  M.  Low- 
nepr  Company,  for  instance,  contains 
this  brief  copy,  over  the  signature  of 
Secretary  Wflson: 

"We  must  all  do  our  best  to  make 
the  change  from  war  work  fo  peace 
work  as  easy  as  possible.  Co-operation 
is  the  big  thing  needed  now." 


Lieut.-Col.  Barrett  Andrews  in 
Civil  Life 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Barrett  Andrews, 
of  the  Motors  Transport  Corps,  who 
saw  service  in  France,  has  Kceived  his 
discharge  from  the  army.  For  many 
years  he  was  vice-president  and  adver- 
tising director  of  Vague  and  Vamly 
Fair.  He  has  not  announced  his  busi- 
ness plans  for  the  future. 


Lacy 


Crolius  Back  With  Har- 
ley-Davidson 

Lacy  Crolius,  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Motor  Transport 
Training  Branch  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment Committee  on  Education  and 
Special  Training,  has  returned  to  the 
Harley-Davidson  Motor  Company,  Mil- 
waukee, as  publicity  manager. 


Seller    Back    in  Newspaper 
Advertising 

E.  E.  Seller,  formerly  manager  of ' 
the  real  estate  and  travel  department 
of  the  New  York  American,  and  more 
recently  associated  with  Van  Patten, 
Inc.,  New  York,  is  now  manager  of 
classified  advertising  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiiter. 


A.  H.  Guertin  Goes  to  New 
Haven 

A.  H,  Guertin  formerly  with  Walker 
&  Co.,  Detroit,  has  joined  the  selling 
force  of  the  United  Advertisine  Cor- 

S oration.    He  will  be  located  m  the 
Tew  Haven,  Conn.,  OpH^.,^,^],^ 
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From  the  Cradle  of  Recon- 
struction 

To  THE  END  of  giving  its  readers  the  au- 
thentic history  of  the  reconstruction 
period  in  Europe,  the  SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN  has  arranged  to  send  a  member 
of  its  staff  overseas.  Mr.  C.  H.  Claudy,  the 
W^ineton  correspondent  of  this  journal,  has 
been  chosen  for  the  all-important  mission. 
His  articles,  on  divers  scientific  and  industrial 
subjects,  have  been  appearing  in  the 
SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN  for  the  past  fif- 
teen years.  With  avast  experience  in  technical 
journalism,  and  provided  with  every  repor- 
torial  facility,  Mr.  Claudy  will  have  every 
opportunity  of  procuring  many  interesting 
themes  for  his  versatile  andprolific  pen.  His 
first  article  from  the  Old  World— the  cradle 
of  reconstruction- — will  appear  in  an  early 
issue  of  the  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN. 


MUNN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

Publishers  of  the  Sdentijic  American 
Woolworth  Building  New  York  City 
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Cypress  Appropriation 
Doubled 


Field  Broadened  by  Advent  of 
Peace  and  Association  Will  Now 
Cash  In  on  Accrued  Value  of 
Its  Advertisine — ^Will  Feature 
Trad£-Mark.  Which  Is  Branded 
-  in  the  Lumber 


THE  Southern  Cypress  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  with 
headquarters  in  New  Orleans,  kept 
its  advertising  campaign,  which 
has  been  running  for  over  eight 
years,  in  eflEect  all  during  the  war. 
.  It  is  significant  that  the  coming  of 
peace  has  been  marked  by  a  de- 
cision to  more  than  double  the 
advertising  appropriation  hereto- 
fore available. 

At  the' recent  annual  convention 
of  the  association,  held  at  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  it  was  voted  to  in- 
crease the  assessment  on  the  mem- 
bers from  25  cents  per  thousand 
feet  of  lumber  cut  to  50  cents  a 
thousand.  It  is  undetstood  that 
this  will  give  the  association  funds 
available  for  advertising  amount- 
ing to  approximately  $180,000  a 
year. 

Cypress  is  largely  used  in  build- 
ing; in  fact,  the  purpose  of  the 
campaign  has  been  to  make  it  a 
retail  yard  proposition,  an  all- 
purpose  wood,  instead  of  a  fac- 
tory niaterial,  such  as  it  was  orig- 
inally. Consequently  the  building 
restrictions  due  to  the  war  cur- 
tailed, the  consumption  of  cy- 
press, but  in  spite  of  this  fact  the 
association  continued  its  policy  of 
vigorous  advertising.  That  the 
policy  has  more  than  justified  it- 
self is  shown  by  the  decision  to 
increase  the  advertising  appropria- 
tion. 

In  discussinp  the  need  for  ag- 
gressive publicity  work,  John  B. 
Crosby,  of  the  Crosby-Chicago 
Advertising  Agency,  which  han- 
dles the  account,  said  to  the  as- 
sociation : 

"One  of  the  best  demonstrations 
of  American  brains  and  insight 
and  fortitude  was  the  steadiness 
and  volume  of  American  adver-- 
tising  during  the  war — not  to 
mention  the  tremendous  use  of  it 


made  by  the  Government  itself  to 
sell  what  it  had  to  sell. 

"The  reason  for  all  this  is  in 
the  simple  and  now  well  known 
fact  that  general  advertising  is 
the  cheaoest  of  all  ways  to  sell 
goods.  Cypress  knows  *it,  and  has 
'carried  on'— even  at  a  modifi^ed 
pace  under  pressure  of  past  rules 
of  practice — and  now  cypress  has 
its  recurrent  reward  in  an  unex- 
ampled opportunity  to  again  take 
the  lead  and  swing  into  the  home- 
stretch of  the  stuoendous  new 
market-  while  its  less  alert  rivals 
are  still  in  a  jam  at  the  first 
quarter-post. 

"Cypress  has  not  only  succeeded 
in  'making  people  want  what  it 
wants  them  to  want'  but  has  solidi- 
fied the  ground  under  its  feet  by 
making  them  want  what  is  good 
for  them,  and,  more  yet,  by  mak- 
ing it  better  for  them  than  it  had 
to  be.  This  is  great  merchan- 
dising, and  the  evidence  accumu- 
lates that  the  new  grading  rules 
are,  as  described  by  someone,  'a 
monument  to  the  integrity  of  the 
cypress  industrv.' 

"They  need  for  their  full  cash 
realization,  however,  a  better  tie- 
up  with  the  trade-mark — that  sym- 
bol of  all  permanent  value — and 
it  in  turn  needs  a  very  much 
wider  exploitation. 

"People  are  sick  of  the  sights, 
the  sounds  and  the  thoughts  of 
war.  Their  minds  are  running  to 
home,  peace  and  prosperity.  Let 
us  identify  cypress  with'  those 
pleasant  feelings  in  the  minds  of 
the  millions  instead  of  the  hun- 
dred thousands.  Let  us  make 
them  think  of  evervthing  they 
yearn  for  and  love  best  when- 
ever thev  see  or  hear  the  word 
'cynress'." 

The  discussions  at  the  conven- 
tion indicated  that  much  of  the 
increased  funds  available  for  ad- 
vertising .  cj'press  will  be  used  to 
feature  the  trade-mark  which  has 
been  adopted  by  the  association, 
and  its  members.  The  organiza- 
tion, indicating  the  general  inter- 
est in  the  idea  of  branding  lum- 
ber, discussed  at  the  meeting  a 
new  tyoe  of  machine  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  will  probably  be  adopted 
by  all  of  the  member^. 
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Youth's  Companion 
families 


are  happier 
and  hungrier 

and  heartier 
and  healthier 
and  homier 


because  they  are  larger 


They  must  buy  more,  they  can  buy  more, 
and  they  delight  to  buy  more  than  the  aver- 
age family.   5-plu5  members  to  a  family. 


Perry  Mason  Company,  Publishers,  Boston,  Mass. 


New  York  Office: 
ITOl  Flatinin  Building 


'     Chicago  Office: 
ua  South  HIchlgBD  Boulevard 


li 
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The  importance  of  the 
Canadian  market  (and 
possibly  through  it, 
the  British  Empire 
market)  is  impressing 
executives  and  ,  heads 
of  progressive  firms  in 
the  United  States. 

Whatever  your  knowl- 
edge of  Canada  before 
the  war  you  cannot  re- 
main uninformed  re- 
garding Canada^s  place 
and  vigour  as  a  Nation 
among  Nations. 


Yes,  Gentlemen, 
Mo  of  our  total 
1919  appropria- 
tion will  be 
spent  in 
CANADA 

Geographical  and  phy- 
sical conditions  make 
it  possible  for  you  to 
cover  Canada  by  these 
Metropolitan  Daily 
Newspapers. 

Whether  entering  the 
Canadian  field — or 
expanding  therein  — 
or  consolidating  your 
present  position,  you 
should,  during  1919, 
have  a  publicity  cam- 
paign in  these  news- 
papers. 

The  Daily 

Oi 


Prepared  "bj  Smith,  Deiue  ft  Kene,  Ltd., 
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— and  will  be  spent  in 
these  Metropolitan  Daily 
Newspapers 


Place 

Population 

Publication 

Halifax 

53,000 

Herald  and  Mail 

St.  John 

55,000 

Standard 

Montreal 

750,000 

Star 

Gazette 

Quebec 

100,000 

Telegraph 

London 

60,000 

Advertiser 

Free  Press 

Winnipeg 

225,000 

Free  Press 

Tribune 

Ottawa 

101,795 

Citizen 

Journal  Dallies 

Toronto 

525,000 

Star 

Telegram 

Regina 

26,105 

Leader 

Saskatoon 

21,054 

Phoenix 

Star 

Calgary- 

56,303 

Albertan 

Herald 

Edmonton 

53,794 

Bulletin 

Journal 

Vancouver 

97,995 

Province 

Sun 

Victoria 

45,000 

Colonist 

Newspapers 

Canada 


These  23  Daily 
Papers  are  not  a 
"combination,"  but 
independent  organ- 
izations, each  a  rec- 
ognized leader  in 
its  locality.  They 
constitute  a  list  of 
mediums  such  as 
thorough  knowl- 
edge and  careful 
study  would  ulti- 
mately select. 


—11  Large  Cities. 

— Population  of 
over  S,O0O,OOO. 

—^3  FapeTB— im  ag- 
gregate advertiBing 
rate  of  $1.26%  per 
line. 

—"Spend  one-tentli 
of  your  advertis- 
ing appropriation 
in  Canada.^' 


iitisine  AsAiior,  Toronto  and  Hontoeal 


Hosted  byGuOglO 


Nothing  Tells  the  Story 
Like  an  Oplex  Sign 

You  can  tell  your  whole  story  with  a  Flexlume 
Oplex  sign — just  a  few  words  in  those  raised  white 
letters  of  liglit,  and  each  one  of  the  thoitsanda  who 
paas  giiTst  know  who  you  are,  where  your  plaice  of 
business  i,s  and  wliat  you  do. 

They  must  know  it  becanse  au  Oplex  si ^^n  com- 
mauds  their  dtteution  day  and  niffht.  It  is  on  the 
job  sM  of  the  twenty^foiu:  hours— blazing  letters  by 
night,  raised  white  letters  by  day. 

Scores  of  the  largest  selling  organizations  are 
usiu^r  Flexlume  Oplex  signs  to  tie  their  national 
advertising  to  their  dealers"  doors. 

They  do  it  because  it  pays.    U  will  pay  you, 

Wont  you  \mt  urn  a«iid  you  a  aJcetch  ahowinf  how 
youy  'Elfn  will  look,  and  tha  naxttmM  book 

"Twenty-Four  Hours  a  Day."        l  ai  GooQlc 

Tke  Flnltimik  Sion  Tn    fii-Rf^CAL  ADVERTisnvo 


Five  and  Ten-Cent  Stores  Are  Now 
Boldly  "Trading  Up" 

Sky  Is  ihe  Limit,  as  Regards  Prices,  Though  "Popular"  Priced  Goods 
are  Still  Leaders 

By  G.  A.  Nichols 


THE  five  and  ten-cent  store 
has  so  thoroughly  learned  and 
so  vigorously  applied  the  lessons 
forced  upon  it  by  wartime  mer- 
chandising conditions  that  it 
seems  perniMiently  to  have  broken 
away  from  the  old  order  of 
things. 

Several  months  ago  Peinters' 
Ink  predicted  this  would  be  the 
case.  But  the  development  has 
been  far  more  rapid  and  emphatic 
than  anybody  expected. 

During  the  last  month  a  promi- 
nent jobber  made  a  survey  of 
this  branch  of  retailing  in  the 
eastern  and  central  portions  of 
the  country  which  may  be  ac- 
cepted, though  rather  hurriedly 
done,  as  an  accurate  portrayal  of 
conditions.  Representative  retail- 
ers who  before  the  war  adhered 
to  the  ten-cent  limit  in  their  of- 
ferings or  at  best  did  not  go  over 
a  quarter  were  asked  to  state  their 
attitude  toward  the  five  and  ten- 
cent  or  variety  store  operated  on 
the  broader  principle  of  no  price 
limit.  Did  they  plan  to  return  to 
the  old  restricted  price  system 
when  merchandising  conditions 
should  render  this  possible?  Had 
they  found  that  the  offering  of 
higher  priced  goods  had  detracted 
from  the  advertising  prestige  im- 
parted by  the  low  price  limit? 
Had  their  volimie  of  business  and 
net  returns  under  the  'new  deal 
exceeded  those  of  the  old? 

Printers'  Ink  had  the  privilege 
of  examining  the  reports  gained 
from  this  inquiry — -reports  sent  in 
by  traveling  representatives  and 
by  the  retailers  themselves.  These 
were  nearly  uniform  in  their  as- 
sertions that  the  retailers  greatly 
preferred  the  no  price  limit  plan 
and  that  they  would  greatly  re- 
gret having  to  return  to  the  pre- 
war status.  Volume  and  net  profit 
were  both  greater.  They  found  it 
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altogether  practicable  to  capitalize 
upon  the  advertising  value  of  five 
and  ten-cent  goods  by  featuring 
them  strongly  but  without  put- 
ting up  any  bar  against  higher 
priced  lines. 

Another  highly  interesting  situ- 
ation brought  out — and  this  was 
confirmed  by  the  writer  in  per- 
sonal visits  to  a  half  dozen  or 
more  of  these  stores  —  was  the 
very  marked  trend  toward  short- 
ening the  stocks  of  the  more  bulky 
variety  goods  in  favor  of  larger 
representations  of  the  popular  and 
medium  priced  dry  goods  special- 
ties. These  stores  to-day  have 
more  the  appearance  of  dry  goods 
stores,  The  tinware,  crockery  and 
kindred  household  lines  are  there, 
but  not  so  prominently  as  before. 

In  short,  it  may  be  said  to 
manufacturers  —  and  they  can 
easily  verify  it  by  making  investi- 
gations for  themselves — that  the 
greater  variety  store  outlet  for 
which  they  have  been  seeking  so 
long  is  now  at  their  disposal. 

MANUFACTURERS  HAVE  NEW  OUTLET 

It  is  a  great  temptation  to  use 
superlatives  when  discussing  this 
new  and  greater  type  of  variety 
store  brought  about  by  the  war. 
But  at  the  risk  of  being  called 
over  enthusiastic  and  being  ac- 
cused of  boiling  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture the  writer  does  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  t^e  manufacturers  of 
America  now  have  offered  to 
them  the  opportunity  of  a  cen- 
tury in  the  intensive  cultivation 
of  the  variety  store  trade. 

Everybody  with  things  to  sell 
seems  to  be  thinking  of  and  reach- 
ing out  after  the  foreign  trade. 
This  topic  is  foremost  in  the  busi- 
ness press.  It  is  served  as  a 
steady  diet  at  business  men's 
luncheons  and  other  meetings.  If 
anybody   has    anything   to  say 
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about  foreign  trade  extension  he 
can  get  a  hearing  from  the  big- 
gest and  the  best. 

This  is  all  very  ^ood  and  proper. 
But  one  cannot  help  thinking  of 
the  cynic  who  refused  to  con- 
tribute to  tlie  foreign  missionary 
fund  in  his  wife's  church,  urging 
as  his  reason  that  "tliere  are 
plenty  of  heathen  right  here  at 
home." 

Without  dealing  iu  comparative 
figures  or  indulging  in  any  fancy 
speculation  as  to  what  may  be,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  war  has 
wrought  no  more  interesting  com- 
mercial change  and  opportunity 
than  that  presented  by  the  en- 
larged and  developed  variety 
store.  The  adjective  ought  to  be 
stronger  than  "interesting,"  but 
we  shall  let  it  go  at  that. 

MARKET    IS  ENLARGED 

The  reason  the  variety  store  is 
growing  so  great  now  is  the  very 
same  reason  that  led  to  its  estab- 
lishment. This  reason  can  be 
summed  up  in  one  word — 

Price. 

The  variety  store  came  because 
people  were  paying  too  much  for 
their  goods.  Its  coming  opened 
the  eyes  of  manufacturers  to  the 
greater  profits  that  could  be 
gained  by  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  their  facilities  so  as  to  make 
possible  quantity  protection  and 
quantity  price.  Goods  were  sold 
for  less  money  and  more  goods 
were  sold. 

The  distributing  power  of  the ' 
variety  store  under  these  circum- 
stances soon  became  a  marvel. 
But  it  was  also  a  despair  to  many 
manufacturers  who  looked  toward 
it  with  eager  eyes.  The  price 
limit,  arbitrarily  kept  down  to  5, 
10  and  25  cents  made  a  barrier 
that  producers  in  scores  of  lines 
could  not  pass  without  lowering 
their  quality  to  the  level  of  trash. 

.  For  years  these  manufacturers 
wanted  to  hook  up  with  the  out- 
let gained  by  the  variety  store 
through  its  new  methods  of  ad- 
vertising arid  chiefly  through  the 
magic  of  its  prices.  Some  put  out 
their  products  in  smaller  sizes  so 
as  to  get  within  the  ten-cent  or 
the    twenly-five-cent    limit  and 


still  maintain  the  quality.  Others 
tried  to  encourage  the  variety  man 
to  break  away  from  the  low- 
price  limit.  Their  position  was 
absolutely  sound,  as  later  events 
have  shown,  but  they  had  indififer- 
ent  success  in  selling  the  idea  to 
tlie  retailer. 

And  then  came  war-time  costs 
with  their  curtailment  of  the  range 
of  five,  ten  and  twenty-five  cent 
retail  offerings  as  told  in  a  previ- 
ous Printers'  Ink  article.  The 
average  variety  store  owner— 
especially  the  five  and  ten  cent 
store  man,  with  the  notable  ex- 
ception of  Mr.  Woolworth,  broke 
through  the  limit  and  went  over 
to  higher-priced  goods  because  he 
had  to  or  quit. 

He  not  only  kept  his  trade,  but 
added  to  it.  The  advertising  value 
of  his  five  and  ten  cent  goods 
brought  people  to  buy  his  other 
goods.  As  time  went  on  he  grew 
bolder.  To-day,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  he  recognizes  no  price 
limit  at  all.  He  had  gone  much 
farther  than  he  had  to.  He  has 
done  this  because  he  finds  it  just 
as  easy  to  sell  the  higher-priced 
goods  and  because  he  thus  gets  a 
profit  that  otherwise  would  be  de- 
nied him. 

People  keep  on  going  to  the 
variety  store  to-day  and  buying 
its  wider  range  of  goods  because 
of  the  price  atmosphere.  Even 
though  the  department  store  may 
be  able  to  sell  the  same  goods  for 
the  price  asked  by  the  variety 
store  it  is  not  going  to  get  the 
great  bulk  of  the  popular  trade 
unless  it  cultivates  the  price 
atmosphere  through  a  bargain 
basement  or  some  such  depart- 
ment. Even  at  that  the  variety 
man  has  always  the  better  of  the 
deal  because  the  price  atmosphere 
is  his  without  any  artificial  forc- 
ing. Back  of  him  is  the  prestige 
of  the  years.  He  has  the  benefit 
of  the  people's  firmty  fixed  idea  to 
the  effect  that  his  store  is  the  place 
where  they  can  save  money.  This 
idea  is  not  always  correct  but  it 
is  entertained  just  the  same. 

Another  advantage  the  variety 
man  has  over  his  competitors,  in 
addition  to  his  reputation  as  a 
price  maker,  is  that  he  can  and 
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An  Interesting  Story  About 
The  Syracuse  Post-Standard 

CIRCULATION 

Circulation  of  THE  POST-STANDARD  (DaUy 
Edition)  for  Novembei^6,994. 

A  GAIN  of  6,991  over  November  of  last  year. 

This  is,  of  course,  by  far  the  largest  circulation 
of  any  newspaper  in  its  territory. 

Circulation  of  THE  POST-STANDARD  (Sunday 
Edition)  for  November— 49,200. 

A  GAIN  of  more  than  15,000  over  last  November. 

ADVERTISING 

THE  POST-STANDABD  GAINED  43,195  lines 

over  last  November. 

One  of  the  other  papers  gained  21,008  lines,  while 
the  third  paper  showed  a  loss. 

In  Foreign  Advertising,  THE  POST-STANDARD 
was  the  only  paper  to  show  a  gain. 

ROTOGRAVURE 
ADVERTISING 

THE  POST-STANDARD  is  now  carrying  more 
advertising  of  this  class  than  any  other  Roto- 
gravure Section  in  New  York  State— outside  of 
New  York  City. 


Manager  of  Foreign  Advertising. 
New  York  Chicago  Boston  Detroit 
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does  conduct  his  business  with 
fewer  frills  and  consequently  at 
less  expense.  Also,  he  always 
sells  for  cash. 

Right  in  this  very  fact  the  va- 
ried store  man  has  a  running  start 
which  imposes  a  real  handicap  up- 
on the  retailers  who  bid  against 
him  for  the  ipopular  trade. 

Other  retailers  will  have  to 
come  to  the  same  thing.  For  in 
this  is  one  of  the  principal  pos- 
sibilities for  keeping  down  the 
price  of  merchandise  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

ECONOMY    BY    CUTTING    OUT  THE 
FRILLS 

.  For  a  long  time  manufacturers 
and  jobbers  and  many  retailers, 
too,  for  that  matter,  have  freely 
recognized  that  there  can  be  little 
hope  or  opportunity  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  goods  except 
as  savings  might  be  effected 
through  efficient  distribution  and 
economical  selling.  No  matter  if 
merchandise  costs  drop  down  con- 
siderably, which  they  may  or  may 
not  do,  they  still  will  be  high.  If 
anyone  doubts  this  all  he  has  to 
do  is  consider  for  just  a  moment 
the  raw  material  situation,  the 
labor  outlook  and  the  demand  of 
a  world  for  goods. 

The  chief  burden  for  this  con- 
dition is  going  to  fall  upon  the 
retailer,  as  it  has  been  doing.  He 
is  the  man  in  touch  with  the  peo- 
ple. His  struggle  to  keep  down 
his  prices  witii  due  regard  for 
his  profit  is  going  to  be  more  pro- 
nounced. If  he  cannot  expect  to 
buy  goods  for  much  less  money 
then  he  has  got  to  make  a  sav- 
ing in  his  selling  cost. 

Much  selling  expense  already 
has  been  eliminated  in  retail  stores 
generally  through  war-time  exac- 
tions. Retail  store  service  never 
will  go  back  to  its  former  high 
standard.  If  anything,  there  will 
be  further  paring  down. 

You  see  this  spirit  wherever  you 
go — cutting  out  service,  throwing 
aside  the  frills  so  as  to  help  ap- 
pease the  popular  clamor  for 
lower  prices.  Mr.  Statler  puts 
cafeterias  into  his  hotels — self 
service,  cutting  down  of  selling 
cost,  lower  prices  to  his  patrons. 


The  Piggly-Wiggly  stores  elimi- 
nate clerks.  A  cashier  in  a  Chi- 
cago Piggly-Wiggly  store  said  the 
other  day  that  he  had  waited  up- 
on twenty-live  people  in  one  hour 
and  that  not  one  of  them  pur- 
chased less  than  one  dollar's 
worth  of  goods. 

The  idea  of  saving  through  re- 
duced service  is  gaining  force  in 
all  lines  of  business.  The  variety 
man  has  less  to  correct  in  this 
line  than  anybody  else.  Conse- 
quently, he  can  sell  for  less  money, 
thus  keep  up  his  reputation  as  a 
price  maker,  and  not  be  bothered 
with  the  profit  question. 

The  matter  of  fact  way  in 
.which  the  variety  retailer  now 
disregards  the  fancied  danger  of 
taking  on  higher-priced  goods 
which  would  deprive  his  store  of 
its  identity  is  in  marked  contrast 
with  his  behavior  a  year  ago.  He 
thought  he  would  not  dare  to  call 
his  establishment  a  five  and  ten 
cent  store  or  a  five,  ten  and 
twenty-five  cent  store  unless  ab- 
solutely every  item  he  had  for 
sale  would  come  witiiin  those 
limits.  If  he  wants  to  call  his 
store  a  five  and  ten  cent  store 
now  he  does  so  and  then  goes 
ahead  featuring  strongly  the  goods 
at  those  prices  and  at  the  same 
time  selling  goods  at  many  other 
prices. 

It  would  not  be  stretching  one's 
imagination  very  far  to  think  that 
the  Hall  Ten  Cent  Company,  of 
Calhoun,  Ga.,  a  town  of  3,000  peo- 
ple, operated  a  store  running 
largely  to  the  popular-priced  items 
and  that  five  and  ten  cent  goods 
would  be  prominent  in  the  stock. 
This  is  correct. 

But  the  Hall  Ten  Cent  Com- 
pany recently  advertised  a  "Vic- 
tory Sale."  On  the  handbill  were 
listed  Gage's  hats  selling  up  to 
$10.  Women's  coats  were  of- 
fered at  from  $6  to  $35.  There 
was  a  showing  of  sweaters  cost- 
ing up  to  $5.  Another  one  was 
shown  at  $1.50  to  $2.25.  Ginghams 
were  offered  at  19  and  24  cents  a 
yard. 

This  is'  a  variety  store  and  yet 
a  variety  store  without  price 
limit. 

The  Hall  management  sent  the 
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BERRIEN  COMPANY 


IN  announcing  the  establishment, 
January  first,  191 9,  of  Berrien  Com- 
pany, Incorporated,  I  wish  to  ac- 
knowledge my  obligations  to  maga- 
zine, newspaper  and  agency  friends, 
particularly  Mr.  Durstine,  for  helping 
to  make  the  last  five  the  most  inter- 
esting of  the  fifteen  years  I  have  been 
in  advertising.  I  wish,  also,  to  express 
thanks  to  those  advertisers  who  have 
asked  me  to  continue  serving  them. 
In  this  new  organization  I  shall  have 
associated  with  me  Messrs.  Currier, 
Coleman,  Riegel,  Osborne,  Engel- 
mann,  Hufiiagel,  Dahn,  and  others 
recently  with  Berrien-Durstine,  Inc. 
Further  particulars  about  this  organ- 
ization will  be  sent  gladly  on  request. 


19  West  'i-Ath  Street 
New  York 


INCORPORATED 


ADVERTISING 
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ud^ment  or 
Americas  teenest 
Space-Bikers 

Celling  Southerararniers 


WOULD  you  like  to  have  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  most  successful  auto- 
mobile campaigns  give  you  their  opinion  as  to  the  best  SouUiern  farm  paper? 
Would  you  like  to  know  the  medium  upon  which  the  manufacturers  rely  for 
creating  more  sales  of  building  materials?  Would  you  like  to  know  6ie  Southern  fann 
paper  in  which  the  farm  implement  and  machinery  manufacluters,'  after  years  of  ex- 
perience, make  their  heaviest  space  investment? 

The  figures  below  will  give  you  this  information.  They  show  that  our  keenest  space 
buyers  rely  upon  the  Progressive  Farmer  more  than  "upon  any  other  two  Southern  papers. 
The  figures  reflect  the  opinion  nol  of  one  man,  but  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  every 
successful  advertiser.  The  graphics  below  show  the  amount  of  space  used  in  each 
Southern  farm  paper,  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1918.  During  this  period  the 
Progressive  Farmer  carried  44,446  agate  lines  more  than  the  Second  and  Third  Southern 
farm  papers  combined. 

Automobiles  and  Accessories 

In  this  classification  we  include  automobiles,  tires, 
trucks  and  accessories.  The  Progressive  Farmer  car- 
ried almost  as  much  as  ihe  Second  and  Third  papers 
coinbined.  It  showed  a  gain  when  the  Second  paper 
showed  a  loss.  Its  gain  was  over  100  per  cent  greater 
than  that  of  the  Third  paper. 

Progreisire  Farmer    46,233  Line*  ^^^^^^ 
Second  Paper    -   -    28,628  Line*  ^^^^ 
Third  Paper      -   -    18,02S  lines  l^^^^^" 

Building  Material 

On  the  prosperous  farm  new  buildings  are  con- 
stantly being  erected.  The  Progressive  Farmer  carried 
three  times  as  much  building  material  advertising  as 
the  Second  and  Third  papers  combined.  It  made  a 
gain  of  7,268  agate  lines  over  last  year,  while  the 
Second  paper  made  a  gain  of  less  than  200  lines  and 
the  Third  paper  showed  a  loss. 

Progressive  Parmer    16,600  Lines  ^^^■■^^^^■■■i^^M 

Sec<Hul  Paper  -  -  3,660  Line* 
ThirdiPapM'       -   -     2,492  Lines  . 

Farm  Implements 

For  years  the  Progressive  Farmer  has  fought  for 
more  machine  power  on  the  farm.  It  carried  over 
30  per  cent  more  implement  advertising  than  the 
Second  and  Third  papers  combined. 

Progrcssire  FariDW  43,832  lAwa  ^^^^5"^^^^^^^™ 

Second  Paper  -  -  18,140  Lines 
TUrd  Papm     -  -  18,163  Unas 
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Cream  Separators,  Dairy  Supplies, 
Bam  Equipment 

In  this  classification,  the  Progressive  Fanner  car- 
ried a  larger  volume  of  advertising  than  the  Second 
and  Third  papers  combined. 

ProgreisiTe  Farmer     8,138  Lines 

Second  Paper    -    -     4,£N>2  Unes  ^^^^^^^^^ 
Third  Paper      -    -     3,142  Unea 


Home  Lighting  Outfits 

Better  education  and  better  homes  have  occupied 
a  prominent  part  of  our  editorial  program,  insisting 
that  the  farm  wife  be  given  all  the  home  conveniences. 
TTie  Progressive  Farmer  carried  more  advertising 
of  home  lighting  outfits  than  the  Second  and  Third 
papers  combined. 


Progressne  Farmer 
Second  Paper  -  - 
Hunt  Paper      •  - 


5.165  Lines 
%095Uiei 
1,999  Linei 


Tractors 


The  Progressive  Farmer  carried  over  twice  as 
much  as  the  Second  paper  and  the  Third  paper  car- 
ried individually  and  107  per  cent  as  much  as  the 
Second  and  Third  papers  combined. 

Progretsire  Fanner   13,772  Lines  i— 
Second  Paper    -    -     6,491  Linea  — 
Third  Paper      -    -     6,331  Lines  ^^^^M 


Livestock  Advertising 

The  Progressive  Farmer  carried  nine  times  as 
much  as  its  nearest  competitor  and  over  four  times  as 
much  as  the  Second  and  Third  papers  cmnbined. 
95  per  cent  of  our  livestock  advertisers  are  our  read- 
ers. Our  columns  are  profitable  Id  them  as  well  as  to 
manufacturers. 

ProsreMiTe  Fanner  38,619  lines  ^^^^^^^^■■■■■M 

Second  Paper  -  -  4,261  Unea  ■ 
Third  Paper     -  -    4,046  Linei  ■ 


Stripped  of  all  verbiage,  the  charts  sum  up  the 
opinion  of  every  mauufachirer  who  has  successfully 
advertised  in  the  South's  great  farm  papers.  It  is 
die  essence  of  their  experience.  More  words  are 
unnecessary. 


Standard  Farm  Papers.  Inc. 
Western  Representative, 
Conway  BIdg., 
Cblcagx>,  Zlllnots. 


BmADNGHAM.  ALABAMA 

Bnleisrli,  N.  C.  Memphis,  Teim. 

Dallns,  Texas 
R.  B.  FARRTS,  Wallace  C.  Rlchan^n,  Inc. 

General  Reoresentative,  Eastern  Representative, 

320  N.  T.  Lite  Bldg., '  381  Fourth  Avenue, 

Chicago,  Illinois.  New  Torlt,  N.  T. 
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writer  one  of  the  sale  handbills 
just,  mentioned,  and  said  in  a 
letter  that  it  had  sold  $7,551.62 

worth  of  merchandise  in  nineteen 
days. 

"Do  you  think,"  the  letter  naively 
inquired,  "that  this  is  a  good  rec- 
ord under  the  circumstances,  and 
that  we  are  getting  the  right  kind 
of  results  ?" 

The  -branching  out  of  these 
stores  is  being  done  pretty  large- 
ly along  dry  goods  lines  as  has 
been  already  suggested.  But  the 
more  expensive  items  in  house- 
hold furnishings  also  are  being 
featured. 

A  year  ago  the  nearest  approach 
to  curtains  that  a  variety  store  in 
a  certain  suburban  town  carried 
was  cheap  scrim  that  might  be 
sold  for  ten  cents  a  yard.  The 
man  now  has  lace  curtains  of  the 
less  expensive  variety  running  up 
as  high  as  four  or  five  dollars. 
He  has  a  good  showing  of  the  or- 
dinary sized  rugs  that  sell  for  five 
or  six  dollars  and  less.  He  sells 
sheets,  pillow  cases  and  what,  not 
very  long  ago,  would  have  been 
regarded  as  cheap  cotton  blankets. 
(Nothing  in  cotton  is  cheap  these 
days.)  You  can  buy  a  pretty  good 
variety  of  cutlery  from  this  man 
in  place  of  the  old  ten-cent  stuff 
that  he  used  to  offer. 

He  has  a  very  presentable  Hne 
of  such  drug  store  accessories  as 
toilet  goods  of  well  known  names 
that  are  nationally  advertised.  His 
higher  range  of  price  enables  him 
to  sell  these  items  where  before 
he  could  not  touch  them.  Any 
trade  he  takes  away  from  the 
druggist,  however,  is  getting  to 
be  more  near  a  fifty-fifty  proposi- 
tion. The  druggist  is  waking  up 
himself. 

This  variety  man  sells  quite  a 
volume  of  package  groceries.  He 
does  not  have  to  make  a  living 
out  of  them  as  the  grocer  does. 
He  can  sell  them  without  one  cent 
additional  expense  and  not  a 
great  deal  of  increase  in  his  in- 
vestment. The  few'  dollars' 
worth  of  groceries  he  sells  each 
day  makes  a  very  worth  while  ad- 
dition to  his  profit. 

In  dry  goods  he  runs  mostly  to 
the  manufactured  specialty  lines. 


He  keeps  away  from  piece  goods 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  lines 
of  prints  and  ginghams.  He 
leaves  to  the  drygoods  man  the 
essential  heavy  investment  in  the 
higher  priced  piece  goods  and  also 
the  rather  precarious  profits.  He 
sells  the  medium  and  low  priced 
items  in  almost  anything  the  aver- 
age man,  woman  or  child  would 
wear  with  the  exception  of  cloaks 
and  suits.  He  couldn't  make  a 
big  enough  showing  in  cloaks  and 
suits  to  cut  any  figure  at  all  in 
his  community.  So  he  keeps 
strictly  away  from  them.  Neither 
does  he  sell  shoes.  He  does,  how- ' 
ever,  have  a  line  of  rubbers  and 
overshoes. 

A  man  can  drop  in  there  and 
buy  a  pretty  fair  shirt  for  less 
than  the  haberdasher  or  depart- 
ment store  asks.  It  is  not  a  par- 
ticularly classy  affair  but  it  is  a 
good  shirt.  Just  give  this  man  a 
few  more  months  and  he  will  be 
competing  in  the  better  shirt  lines 
also.  The  lure  of  his  price-mak- 
ing reputation  will  draw  other 
wearers. 

"Why,"  says  he,  "I  can  make 
more  money  selling  a  dozen  shirts 
than  from  a  dozen  dish  pans.  A 
dozen  shirts  take  up  less  space  in 
my  store  than  one  dish  pan.  I  can 
get  ten  dozen  shirts  in  a  pack^ 
about  the  size  one  dish  pan  would 
make.  I  can  unpack  and  handle 
them  with  less  expense. 

"This  of  course  is  a  rather  far 
fetched  illustration  that  will  not 
apply  generally  in  my  store.  But 
I  am  trying  hard  to  keep  down 
my  representation  of  the  more 
bulky  items.  Dry  goods  special- 
ties and  the  better  class  of  house 
furnishings  come  in  so  much 
smaller  packages  and  can  be  han- 
dled so  much  easier  and  with  a 
satisfactory  profit.  I  guess  this 
must  be  why  my  store  under  these 
conditions  looks  so  much  like  a 
dry  goods  store."- 

This  is  a  typical  case.  It  is  being 
worked  out  with  variations  and 
additions  all  oyer  the  country. 

The  variety  store  is  selling  more 
goods  and  making  more  money 
to-day  than  ever  in  its  history. 

Hence  tiie  manufacturer's  op- 
portunity. 
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Fighting  the  Canceled  Order 
"Before  It  Happens" 

Some  of  the  Weak  Links  in  the  Sales  Plan  Which  Cans?  Goods  to  Come 
Back — and  How  to  Strengthen  Them 

By  W.  G.  Clifford 


**C0  they've  canceled,  too  1" 
.  This  from  the  president  of 
a  specialty  house  to  his  sales  man- 
ager who  had  just  brought  the 
news  that  a  big  order  had  been 
canceled. 

"Cancellations !  Cancellations ! 
Nothing  but  cancellations !"  stac- 
catoed  the  president.  "Almost 
every  other  order  we  get  these 
days  is  subsequently  canceled. 
Something  is  wrong  somewhere — 
seriously  wrong.  And  we've  got 
to  get  busy  and  find  it.  It's  got 
to  stop  and  stop  right  now."  Then, 
to  indicate  finality,  he  brought  his 
fist  down  on  his  desk  with  a  thud 
that  made  the  ink-stand  jump. 

Here  was  the  situation :  Some 
months  before  the  firm  had 
placed  a  new  machine  on  the  mar- 
ket. Great  possibilities  it  had.  It 
filled  a  widely  recognized  need. 
Simply  tell  a  man  about  it  and 
his  interest  flared  up.  Demon- 
strate it  and  the  instant  question 
was,  "How  much,  and  how  soon 
can  you  deliver?" 

Experienced  in  dealing  with 
machines,  this  firm  knew  that  a 
machine  that  worked  well  in  the 
model  often  failed  when  produced 
in  quantities.  So  they  took  no 
chances  on  this  score.  They  had 
a  dozen  or  so  machines  made  up 
and  sent  them  all  over  the  coun- 
try to  be  used  under  actual  work- 
ing conditions.  Each  machine  won 
laurels  in  the  form  of  enthusias- 
tic praise  from  users. 

The  selling  campaign  was 
started.  And  then  the  trouble- 
clouds  broke.  Seldom  a  day  that 
did  not  bring  complaints  that  the 
machine  would  not  work,  and  sub- 
sequent canceled  orders.  Can- 
cellations soon  began  to  run  al- 
most fifty-fifty  with  orders.. 

Following  the  president's  order 
to  "get  busy  and  find  out  what's 
wrong,"  a  member  of  the  adver- 
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tising  department  was  sent  out 
to  call  on  users  who  had  com- 
plained that  the  machine  wouldn't 
work. 

What  did  he  find?  Thisr  That 
in  not  even  a  single  case  was  there 
anything  the  matter  with  the  ma- 
chine— ^that  simply  by  using  it  in 
the  regular  way  it  produced  all 
the  results  claimed  for  it.  And, 
on  top  of  this,  users  freely  apolo- 
gized for  the  complaints  made 
and  often  insisted  on  reimbursing 
the  firm  for  the  advertising  man's 
expenses. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  SETTING  UP  TOD 
TECHNICAL 

Then  if  the  machine  was  all 
right,  why  couldn't  users  get  it 
to  work?  By  this  time  every  ad- 
vertising man  who  reads  this  will 
know  the  answer.  It's  the  old,  old 
story,  which  every  advertising  man 
is  up  against.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  language,  no  matter 
whether  it  be  written  or  oral. 
One  kind  is  human-being,  man-to- 
man, Anglo-Saxon  talk;  and  the 
other  kind  is  involved  jargon, 
written  with  a  pen  dipped  in 
Latin,  which  no  two  men  under- 
stand the  same  way. 

The  machine  was  all  right. 
The  instruction  sheet — written  by 
one  of  the  factory  men — was  all 
wrong.  No  one  could  get  head 
or  tail  out  of  it  The  advertis- 
ing man  found  cases  where  the 
wrong  electrical  connections  were 
made,  resulting  in  no  connection 
at  all;  attempts  to  operate  it  at 
the  wrong  end ;  and,  most  pain- 
fully amusing  of  all,  many  in- 
stances where  it  was  set  up  up- 
side down ! 

The  investigator  returned  home 
and  made  his  report.  Then  the 
advertising  department  was  put  on 
the  job.  They  wrote  a  new  in- 
struction sheet  in  good  old  hon- 
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WE  HAVE  PLEASURE  IN  AN- 
NOUNCING THAT 

Mr.  Elon  G.  Pratt 

A  VICE-PRESIDENT  OF  COLLIN 
ARMSTRONG.  INC.,  AND  PREVI- 
OUSLY A  VICE-PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
J.  WALTER  THOMPSON  COMPANY. 
WILL  BECOME  A  MEMBER  OF  OUR 
EXECUTIVE  STAFF  DECEMBER  23, 
1918. 

MR.  PRATT,  WHO  RECENTLY  FIN- 
ISHED HIS  SPECIAL  WORK  FOR 
THE  BUREAU  OF  AIRCRAFT  PRO- 
DUCTION, HAS  E:ARNED  UNUSUAL 
SUCCESS  IN  SELLING.  AND  IN  . 
HELPING  DEVELOP  AND  STIMU- 
LATE SALES  ORGANIZATIONS.  HE 
WILL  DEVOTE  HIS  ENTIRE  TIME 
AND  ENERGIES  TO  THIS  IMPORT- 
ANT  PHASE  OF  OUR  BUSINESS. 


JONES  &  BAKER 

SECURITIES 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON 
CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH  PHILADELPHIA 
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The  National  Associ- 
ation of  County  Agri- 
cultural Agents  met 

in  convention  during 
the  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition  in 
Chicago  on  Decem- 
ber 2nd,  1918. 

Some  20  states  were  rep- 
resented, including  the 
far  West  and  New  Eng- 
land, about  100  delegates 
being  in  attendance. 

Constitution  and  By-Laws 
were  adopted  and  much  ex- 
cellent work  accomplished, 
including  preliminary  work 
toward  organization  of  a 
National  Federation  of 
Farm  Bureaus. 

American  Farming  has 
been  actively  co-operating 
unofficially  with  County 
Agents  in  all  states  of  the 
Union  since  1916.  This 
nation-wide  dissemination 
of  their  successful  plans 
and  achievements  is  of  the 
utmost  benefit  to  farm 
people  everywhere. 

We  have  compiled  a  little  book- 
let descriptive  of  the  County  Ag- 
ricultural Agent  movement.  The 
information  it  contains  is  invalu- 
able to  every  one  interested  in 
trade  with  farm  people. 

Ask  for  Booklet  C 

Sent  Free  on  Beqtiest 


est-to-goodness,  how-are-you-Bill 
phraseology.  Complaints  of  the 
machine    ceased.  Cancellations 

stopped.  And  another  business 
got  to  running  on  high. 

When  orders  are  canceled,  it 
isn't  always  necessary  to  focus  at- 
tention on  the  customer  or  on  the 
goods  to  find  out  why.  The  rea- 
son can  sometimes  be  found  closer 
at  home.  A  quick  look  into  the 
methods  of  the  sales  department 
will  often  disclose  it.  Sometimes 
the  salesman  is  to  blame;  other 
times  the  fault  lies  with  the  firm. 

"A  good  salesman  can  sell  ice 
skates  to  South  Sea  Islanders,"  is 
no  flippant  observation.  If s  a 
cold  statement  of  fact.  That's 
why  the  Woolworth  Building  in 
New  York,  the  Masonic  Building 
in  Chicago,  and  "show"  buildings 
in  every  other  city,  are  "sold"  so 
frequently. 

It's  no  rarity  to  have  on  a  sales 
force  a  man  who  can  sell  every- 
one he  calls  on.  And  it's  quite 
common  to  have  men  who  can  sell 
two-thirds  of  all  the  people  they 
call  on.  Right  there  is  the  reason 
for  many  canceled  orders — the 
salesmen  are  too  persuasive.  Many 
people  are  easily  talked  into  buy- 
ing things  which  they  cannot  use, 
or  into  overbuying  things  which 
they  can  use.  Efficient  selling  con- 
sists as  much  of  knowing  when 
not  to  sell  a  man  as  in  knowing 
how  to  sell  him.  _  An  order  is  not 
an  order  unless  it  sticks.  " 

With  this  idea  in  mind,  a  promi- 
nent specialty  house  ,  looked  into, 
its  cancellations.  It  found  that 
37  per  cent  of  its  total  cancella- 
tions were  from  people  who 
should  never  have  been  sold,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  could 
not  use  the  product  to  advantage. 
The  trouble  was  remedied  by 
debiting  salesmen  on  each  can- 
celed order  with  a  demerit  per- 
centage applied  agamst  their 
quota. 

Another  reason  for  cancella- 
tions comes  about  through  a 
psychological  condition.  Under 
the  spell  of  a  salesman's  enthu- 
siasm, the  prospect  thinks  about 
what  his  purchase  will  get  him. 
Immediately  he  has  bought,  his 
train    of    thought    switches  to 
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cost  oiit%\L'ijflis  the  adva 
Anri  he  cancels. 

THE    CLINCnrS'G  MOCE 

Thi$  condition  is  best  a 
by  the  process  lyf  "heartenfi 

prospect  immedi^^.tely  aft 
■^igns  up.  Before  iht-  usua 
Retaway,  a  few  wmfs  ,si; 
"Mr,  Blank,  this  invcstmei 
prove,  to  be  one  of  the  most 
able  yon  ever  made,"  wiil  i 
mind  off  cost  and  keep  it 
profit  he  will  make. 

Many  concerns  seUing  mi 
or  service-giving  appliances, 
have  to  be   fitted    into  a 
business,  do  not  even  stoj 
There  is  always  the  pos 
that  even  though  a  customei 
high  degree  of  enthusiasm  I 
product  and  the  best  intcnti 
the  world,  he  maj  still  be 
to  get  the  value  he  ^ould 
the  appliance. 

When  a  man  is  sold,  say. 
furniture,  or  telephone  serv 
lubricating  oil,  or  real  est: 
the  like,  he  Has  sometiiinf^ 
which  he  can  get  full  val 
gardtess  of  his  or  his  emp: 
intelligence,  or  the  routine 
business.  But  lt*s  an  entire 
ferent  matter  with  article 
calculating  machines,  cos 
corders,  filing  systems  an 
like.  The  value  of  such  $ 
to  the  customer  depends  ; 
frholly  upon  the  skill  with 
they  41(1.'  dovetailed  into  hie 
ness.  Oftentimes  the  ej 
routine  has  to  be  changed 
to  suit  the  new  appliance. 

This  condition  is  a  prolific 
of  cancclliitions.  Even  i 
seller  has  collected  his  moi 
throw-out  often  fesults.  1 
generally  Horse  than  a  cai 
tion  because  it  makes  the  t 
ability  of  the  article  knoi 
competitoi^s'lB^Wften  to  tht 
era!  public. 

Follows  a  Hiecilic  case  c 
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Nuclei: 
A  New  Idea  in 
Export  Advertising 

THERE  is  a  Ma^pizine  which  reaches  Eight 
Thousand  (8,000)  members  of  the  Dental  Pro- 
fession in  Latin-America.  ■ 

It  is  their  link  with  this  country.  A  great  many  of 
them  were  educated  here.     All  of  mem  look  to 

America  for  new  ideas,  new  scientific  developments. 

These  men  are  respected,  listened  to,  in  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  reside. 

Each  is  a  nucleus,  cpntacting  with  the  best  people 
in  his  community. 

To  cultivate,  to  interest,  to  convince  these  men  is  to 
foige  a  great  chain  of  word-of-mouth  advertising  in 
the  Latin-American  countries  where  your  goods  are 
sold — or  where  you  wish  to  sell  them. 

At  present  this  Magazine  isacceptii^  only  advertising 
of  a  strictly  professional  nature,  m  fint  duty  is  to 
its  readers. 

It  will,  however,  accept  a  limited'  amount  of  general 
advertising  of  the  i^ht  sort.  It  is  limited  in  size .:  only 
a  limited  amount  ofadv«rtuing  can  be  accommodated. 

Only  honest  copy,  ladvertisii^  honest  goods,  made 
tiy  manufacturers  who  keep  ^th  with  their  customers, 
is  acceptable. 

Export  advertisers  who  dig  deep'should  communicate 
direct  with  the  publishers. 

Those  in  the  vidnity  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia and  Httsbuish,  may^  if  they  so  desire,  arrange 
for  a  personal  conference. 


Pan-American  Publishing  Co. 

Keenan  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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of  the  details  of  the  customer's 
business.  The  class  of  machine 
sold  and  the  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness are  carefully  looked  into  by 
the  service  department.  If  it  is 
found  that  the  equipment  sold  is 
of  the  wrong  nature  for  the  cus- 
tomer's business,  or  if  it  appears 
that  he  cannot  use  it  profitably,  he 
is  so  advised  by  a  member  of  the 
service  department  in  comimiy 
with  the  salesman. 

All  installations  are  made  by  a 
member  of  the  service  department 
who  works  with  the  customer  and 
his  employees  in  getting  the 
equipment  to  operating  satisfac- 
torily. He  does  not  stop  merely 
when  the  customer  expresses  sat- 
isfaction. For  several  weeks  after 
he  still  keeps  an  eye  on  the  in- 
stallation and  gives  advice,  praise 
and  encouragement  as  called  for. 

Formerly  this  concern  had  all 
kinds  of  trouble  with  its  installa- 
tions. No  two  businesses  are  alike 
in  detail,  and  each  man  is  wedded 
to  his  own  particular  brand  of 
routine.  It's  hard  to  break  him 
away  from  it.  Sometimes  the  re- 
fusal to  change  comes  from  con- 
ceit or  stubbornness ;  other  times 
it  comes  from  fear  that  the  change 
may  disrupt  the  business.  But 
whatever  the  cause,  the  unwilling- 
ness to  change  present  routine  is 
firmly  embedded  in  the  mind  of 
most  people. 

Then  there  is  the  employe^ 
angle.  More  opposition  toward 
m^ng  changes  in  routine  comes 
from  employees  than  from  em- 
ployers. The  employee's  attitude 
toward  a  new  device  is  usually 
that  "this  thing  may  do  me  out  of 
my  job,  and  so  I'll  knock  it  out." 
And  he  often  succeeds.  As  the 
president  of  one  firm  said,  "I 
know  that  your  equipment  will  do 
wonders  for  my  business,  but  all 
the  men  are  against  it  I  can't 
afford  to  antagonize  them,  so  I'm 
sorry  that  the  equipment  will  have 
to  go." 

Those  were  the  old  troubles. 
Now  they  exist  no  longer  for  this 
firm.  The  new  plan  of  having 
the  service  department  pass  on 
the  order  and  the  nature  of  the 
customer's  business,  and  later  in- 
stall the  equipment,  has  almost 


wholly  done  away  with  cancella- 
tions and  throw-outs.  The  cost  is 
much  less  than  that  of  canceled 
orders  and  damaged  prestige.  The 
plan  also  furnishes  the  salesmen 
with  a  strong  talking  point— that 
of  personal  service.  It  heads  off 
the  usual  objection  that  "my  busi- 
ness is  different,"  and  enables  the 
order  to  be  landed  in  much  less 
time  than  formerly.  And  when 
the  order  is  landed  it.  usually 
sticks. 

WHEN  THE  SALE  FAILS  BECAUSE  OF 
NO  KB-QBDERS 

There's  a  form  of  cancellation 
which  wears  a  disguise.  It  is 
often  just  as  costly  as  a  straight- 
out  cancellation  or  throw-out.  It 
hinges  on  the  idea  that  there  are 
two  ways  in  which  you  can  lose  on 
any  proposition ;  first,  by  losing 
what  you  have ;  second,  by  not 
getting  what  you  ought  to  get. 

Take  the  case  of  any  appliance 
like  the  typewriter.  A  typewriter 
does  not  repeat  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word.  But  in  fully  fifty 
per  cent  of  all  cases  a  typewriter 
if  properly  sold  and  installed  will 
so  completely  sell  the  user  on  the 
merit  of  the  particular  machine 
that  when  he  needs  new  t3'pewrit- 
ers  he  will  atrtomatically  buy  the 
same  make. 

Simply  because  the  order  sticks 
and  the  customer  pays  is  no  sign 
that  he  will  buy  the  same  make 
of  machine  when  he  needs  more. 
Pie  may  still  continue  to  use  the 
original  machine,  but  will  often 
buy  another  make  when  he  needs 
more  typewriters. 

To  offset  this  condition  many 
concerns  figure  that  their  work 
has  only  just  started  when  they 
make  a  sale.  By  means  of  adver- 
tising, service  men,  bulletins,  and 
special  letters  they  keep  up  the 
prospect's  original  enthusiasm  for 
his  purchase  and  make  the  obtain- 
ing of  additional  orders  almost  a 
certainty.  One  thing  sure,  after 
a  customer  has  regularly  received 
service  of  this  nature  he  is  at 
least  going  to  give  the  firm  a 
chance  to  talk  over  with  him  his 
new  purdiase.  even  if  he  does  not 
send  them  all  his  orders  as  a 
matter  of  course,   And  a  chance 
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SEHL  ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 
City  Hall  Square  Building 
CHICAGO 


to  talk  it  over  is  all  that  a  good 
salesman  needs. 

The  same  principle  applies  to 
all  lines.  There's  a  certain  6rm 
in  the  Middle  West  which  whole- 
sales assorted  goods  to  retailers. 
It's  the  wonder  of  the  trade  how 
this  firm  gets  its  retailer  custom- 
ers to  stick  to  it  year  in  and 
year  out.  But,  like  all  things  that 
work,  it's  simple.  The  moment 
an  order  comes  in  from  a  new 
customer  a  service  man  is  sent  to 
see  him.  This  service  man — an 
expert  in  retailing — virtually  goes 
to  work  for  the  retailer.  He 
looks  over,  the  business  and  makes 
suggestions  on  modern  merchan- 
dising. Then,  when  his  sugges- 
tions are  accepted,  he  personally 
puts  them  into  operation  and 
makes  them  win  out. 

Service  men  periodically  call  on 
all  the  firm's  customers  arid  stay 
with  them  for  weeks,  if  necessary, 
until  they  get  the  business  geared 
up  right.  No  matter  what  the 
dealer's  trouble  may  be — old  stock 
accumulated,  competition  across 
the  street,  slow-pay  accounts,  the 
problem  of  meetmg  £L  note  coming 
due— the  service  man  is  ready  with 
practical  help.  He  does  not  mere- 
ly give  advice — he  stays  right  on 
the  job  and  turns  the  trick  him- 
self. No  wonder  that  this  firm 
holds  its  trade  and  gets  repeats 
against  all  competition  1  It's  not 
altruism.  It's  mighty  good  busi- 
ness. It  not  only  solves  the  prob- 
lem, of  cancellations  and  repeatsfi 
but  pays  big  profits  as  well. 


Will  Publish  Technical  Export 
Paper 

The  Gage  Puhlisliitig  Company,  Inc., 
Now  York,  publisher  of  Electrical  Rec- 
ord, will  issue  the  first  number  pf  Elec- 
trical Export  next  month.  The  new  pub- 
lication will  be  printed  in  Spanish  and 
devoted  to  electrical  devices  and  ap- 
paratus and  power  plant  equipment. 
The  editorial  and  business  manageinent 
of  Electrical  Export  will  be  the  same  as 
that  of  Electrical  Record, 


Due  to  a  clerical  error  in  the  Maga- 
zine  Summary  Department  published  in 
last  week's  issue,  the  Woman's  Home 
Companion  was  credited  with  36,422  lines 
of  advertising.  This  figure  of  advertising 
should  haveheen  27^422  which  would  make 
that  publication  sixth  in  the  list  of 
women's  magazines  instead  of  third,  as 
appeared  on  page  175  ijf  that  bsue. 
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TEXAS 

The  Star -Telegram 

FORT  WORTH 
Shows  a  circulation  increase  in  6  years  of 

270%! 

During  this  period  the  circulation  grew  from  24,375 
to  65,559 — and  it  was  obtained  wholly  without  the 
use  of  premiums,  contests  or  forced  methods — just 
:  a  newspaper. 

Comparative  Government  Statements  of 
Fort  Worth's  Two  Daily  Newspapers 


Star-Telegram 

Next  Paper 

October  1,  1912 

24,375 

15,867 

April       1,  1913 

25,498 

26,893 

October  1,  1913 

28,751 

■28,847 

April      1.  1914 

29,523 

26,478 

October  1,  1914 

31,609 

32,752 

April      1,  1915 

33,197 

32,839 

October  1,  1915 

36,232 

34,878 

April       1,  1916 

40,948  ' 

35,312 

October  1,  1916 

44,102 

33,463 

April       1,  1917 

47,005 

25,795 

October  1,  1917  - 

50,601 

28,467 

AprU      1,  191S 

56,936 

25,354 

October  1,  1918  - 

-  65,599 

24,695 

In  Fort  Worth  It's  The  Star-Telegram 
In  Texas  It's  The  Second  Paper 


Over  65,000  Daily  and  Sunday 

AMON  G.  CARTER 

Member  A.B.C.  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen'I  Mgr. 
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Building  Supply  News 

Is  the  ONLY  Publication  in 
the  Building  Field  Reaching 
Dealers  Exclusively 

It  is  the  most  effective  and  economical  method  offered 
producers  of  al!  kinds  of  building  supplies  to  tie  u]> 
their  advertising  to  contractors  and  huilders  with  the 
distributor  from  whom  contractors  buy  the  materia  s 
they  use  in  the  construction  of  every  type  of  building. 

These  dealers  are  the  best  class  of  merchants  in  this 
industry— they  control  millions  of  dollars  of  trade — 
they  are  helping  hundreds  of  manufacturers  to  extend 
their  sales. 

In  your  advertising  plans  for  1919  you  can't  afford  to 
overiook  these  dealers — nor  the  influence  of  the  publica- 
tion which  they  recognize  as  the  "dealer's  own  paper." 

Building  Supply  News 

612  Federal  Street  Chicago 


Offset  Papers 

That  Work 
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We  were  the  pioneers  in  pro- 
ducing papers  for  color  printing 
on  the  olfset  press 

These  papers  were  perfected 
with  theco-operati(Hi  of  lithog- 
raphers as  the  offset  process 
was  developed,  and  they  be- 
came and  remain  the  standard 
papers  for  offset  color  printing. 

Clarke  &  Company 

225  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 
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Huge  Savings  of 
Newsprint 

T  is  estimated  that  a  total  of 
5,094,^6  copies  of  newspapers 
per  week,  or  over  23,000,000  per 
month,  were  saved  by  publishers 
during  September,  as  compared 
with  the  month  of  June.  These 
figures  appear  in  a  statement  is- 
sued by  G.  J.  Palmer,  chief  of 
the  newspaper  section  of  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Division  of  the  War 
Industries  Board,  and  refer  only 
to  340  out  of  473  daily  and  Sun- 
day papers  of  over  10,000  circu- 
lation. The  wastaige  in  left-overs, 
free  copies,  returns,  etc.,  was  re- 
duced nearly  four  and  a  half  mil- 
lion copies  a  month  in  the  week- 
day editions  of  eleven  New  York 
dailies.  On  all  dailies  Mr.  Palmer 
estimates  there  was  a  saving  ef- 
fected of  10,000  tons  per  month. 

"When  it  is  realize^"  he  said, 
"that  this  accomplishment  has  been 
brought  about  from  a  standing 
start  about  August  1,  publishers 
may  readily  realize  that  they,  as 
well  as  the  public,  are  indebted 
to  Director  T.  E.  Donnelley,  of 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Division,  and 
the  Publishers'  War  Committee 
for  promulgating  a  set  of  rules 
that  has  done  much  to  stabilize 
the  industry  while  accomplishing 
its  main  purpose  of  conserving 
newsprint. 

"1  entered  upon  my  duties  as 
Chief  of  the  Newspaper  Section 
on  October  2,  and  in  administer- 
ing these  rules,  I  have  had  upper- 
most in  mind  the  uniform  enforce- 
ment of  the  rules  so  that  injustice 
to  any  publisher  might  be  avoided. 
The  much  to  be  desired  armistice 
cut  short  the  activitv  of  the  Sec- 
tion before  this  could  become  an 
accomplished  fact,  and  it  is  with 
sincere  reluctance  that  I  drop  the 
reins  while  aonarently  so  much 
is  left  that  might  be  accomplished 
in  behalf  of  the  business  in  which 
we  are  all  most  interested." 


J.  W.  Booth's,  New  Position 

James  W.  Booth,  at  one  time  adver- 
tising manager  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railroad,  has  been  made  advertising 
maBager  of  Koberts,  Johnson  &  Rand 
Shoe  Company,  St.  Louis. 


The  Notion  and 
Novelty  Review 


The  Recognized  Authority 
in  Its  Field 


Reaches  both  large  and  nnall 
retiulers  in  erer^  State  and 
also  thoroughly  coven  the 

jt^bing  trade.  Haa  substan- 
tial circulation  in  Canada, 
Australia,  Soutb  Africa  and 
Soidb  America. 


Advertising  Ratea  and  Detailed 
intormation  upon  Appiieation. 


The  Haire  Publishing  Co. 

AIm  pidiliaher*  of    DRESS  ESSEN- 
TIALS and  THE  CORSET  AND 
UNDERWEAR  REVIEW 

200  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


Sales  and 

Advertising 

Executive 


— If  you  have  need  of  a  man 
qualified  by  education  and 

experience  to  direct  or  assist 
in  the  direction  of  sales  and 
advertising  plans  and  other 
phases  of  merchandising,  I 
would  be  glad  to  make  an 
aoDointment  with  vou.  I 
want  to  connect  with  some 
progressive  firm  who  can  use 
a  man  with  brains  and  en- 
ergy and  will  pay  a  salary 
commensurate  with  abilitv. 


Address 

E.  W.,Box251  I 
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Will    Publish    a  Portuguese 

;  Edition 

A  Portuguese  edition  of  El  Enge- 
niero  y  Contratista,  published  in  New 
York  by  Dodwell  &  Company,  Ltd.,  will 
bp  issued  beginning  in  January.  It  will 
oe  published  monthly,  for  circulation  in 
Brazil,  Portugal  and  FoTtuguese  colonies 
ill  Africa. 

A.  L.  Marshj  for  eleven  years  east- 
ern representative  of  Engineering  and 
CpMtracting,  Chicago,  was  recently  ap- 
painted  general  business  manager  of  El 
ikgeniero  y  Contratista. 


the  defendant  was  infringing  upon  its 
patent  rights  in  marketing  dresses  of  a 
certain  design  which  were  alleged  to  be 
protected  by  the  plaintiff's  patents. 

Judge  Hand  ruled  that  the  dresses 
manufactured  by  the  plaintiff  under  the 
patents  in  suit  as  well  as  the  garments 
marketed  by  the  defendant  involved  no 
particular  inventive  features  but  merely 
embodied  the  style  ideas  current  at  the 
time.  The  line  was  put  on  the  market 
by  the  plaintiff  in  1911  and  Bellas, 
Hess  &  Co.,  began  distributing  similar 
garmerits  the  following  season. 


arns  Against  Style  Protec- 
1  tion  by  Patent 

I A  patent  suit  filed  against  Bellas, 
Hess  &  Co.,  by  Lane  Bryant,  Inc.,  both 
of  New  York,  was  recently  dismissed 
Iw  Judge  Augustus  N.  Hand  in  the 
United  States  District  Court,  with  a 
Warning  against  attempts  to  impede 
trade  by  seeking  to  protect  current 
styles  by  mechanical  patents. 

"The  protection  of  current  styles 
of  no    especial  novelty  by  mechanical 

Eatents  would  be  a  serious  burden  to 
usiness  and  give  a  temporary  control 
over  the  market  by  one  manufacturer 
L)f  clothing  that  can  be  said  in  no  proper 
sense  to  encourage  invention,  but  rather 
to  impede  trade,"  declared  Judge  Hand. 
The  plaintiff  in  the  suit  alleged  that 


Joins  A.  H.  Sickler  Company 

Ralph  S.  Dunne,  formerly  Montreal 
representative  of  Brigden's  Limited, 
later,  sales  manager  for  the  Oswald 
Press,  and  then  associated  with  tlie 
Cheltenham  Press,  both  of  New  York 
will  join  the  executive  force  of  the 
A.  H.  Sickler  Company,  Philadelphia 
printer. 


Plainfieid  "Courier-News"  Ap- 
pointment 

Wallace  Zimmermar.  who  has  been 
associated  with  the  Aikenberg  Special 
Agency,  New  York,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  the  Plainfieid, 
N.  J.,  Courier-News.  He  is  the  son  of 
Alfred  Zimmerman,  of  the  New  York 
World. 


Lithographed  WindowTrims 

The  brilliant  coloring  and  striking  effects 
possible  with  lithography  are  nowhere  seen 
to  better  advantage  than  in  the  remarkably 
effective  window  trims  which  we  have  de- 
signed and  executed  for  well-known  ad- 
vertisers. The  exceptional  display  value 
of  these  lithographed  trims  and  their  beauty  and 
appropriateness  insure  the  dealer's  making  the 
fimest  possible  use  of  them. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  samples  of  some  of  our 
recent  achievements  to  those  who  are  interested. 

THE  GUGLER  LITHOGRAPHIC  CO. 

Milwaukee  and  Chtcaro 
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Publishers! 
Where  is  the  Big  Leak 
In  Your  Business? 

Wasteful  circulation  methods  are  perhaps  more 
difficult  to  detect  than  extravagant  practices  in 
any  other  line.  It  may  be  the  things  you  are 
leaving  undone  that  constitute  the  business 
"luxury"  you  cannot  afford — it  may  be  the 
things  you  are  doing.  You  may  have  a  per- 
fectly conscientious  clerk  who  si^ns  himself 
"Circulation  Manager"  and  you  thinlc  you  are 
saving  money  because  you  par  him  a  small 
salary.  With  the  right  drculaiion  policy  and 
proper  guidance  he  will  become  an  asset  to  you 
instead  of  a  liability.  Bat  right  now  your  man 
lacks  ihe  experience  as  well  as  tke  inaptroHon 
that  comes  with  the  incentive  to  do  thiiigs. 
Perhaps  you  Invest  too  little  In  advertising. 
Perhaps  you  let  the  Circulation  Department 
"run  itself,"  because  your  t^culation  seems  too 
.  small  to  justify  your  paying  enongb  to  engage 
a  thoroughly  trained  and  Successfm  Circulanon 
Man.  At  the  same  time  you  may  be  "burning 
up"  more  money  than  the  salary  of  a  good  man 
on  unnecessary  newsstand  returns  alone.  Also, 
your  publication  may  be  under-priced,  or  it  may 
be  over-priced.  Again,  your  "net"  may  be  so 
high  that  volume  is  reduced  to  a  point  where 
overhead  eats  it  up.  On  the  other  hand,  your 
net  may  be  lower  than  production  costs  warrant 
and  the  fear  of  losing  circulation  has  prevented 
your  getting  the  net  to  which  you  are  entitled. 
In  any  case  yow  are  loting  monev,  and 

You  need  the  services  of  a  circulation  man, 

with  the  fundamental  knowledge,  the  vision  and 
the  courage  to  prescribe  what  should  be  done. 
This  is  where  I  come  in  with  my  fifteen  years' 
successful  record  as  Manager  of  Agents  and  as 
Director  of  Circulation  for  some  of  the  largest 
magazines  in  the  country.  For  years  I  have 
malnt^ned  a  million  and  a  quarter  circulation 
on  one  prominent  magazine.  1  am  resigning 
in  order  to  grow  and  to  cash  in  on  my  experi- 
ence. Besides  acting  in  an  advisory  capacity 
for  a  moderate  retainer  fee  for  a  year,  I  am 
prepared  to  handle,  on  commission,  your  agents' 
or  your  circularizing  or  other  special  promotion 
campaigns.   I  can  serve  a  limited  clientele. 

Here's  just  one  instance:  I  persuaded  a  certain 

publisher  to  raise  his  net  to  a  large  subscrip- 
tion producer  6c  above  the  highest  rate  he 
thought  it  possible  to  charge  and  hold  the  busi- 
ness. Six  cents  is  not  much — but  It  saved  the 
publisher  $4,800.00  in  one  season. 

For  confidential  interview  please  address: 
"V,"  Box  249,  Printers'  Ink,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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When,  Where,  How  and  Why? 
Philadelphians  who  wish  truthful 
and  brief  answers  know  that 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
RECORD 


Is 

Always  Reliable 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  ADVERTISING 


SPECIAL  AGENCY 

We  represent  the  leading  For- 
eign Language  Newspapers 
throughout  the  United  States — 
all  that  is  worth  while  in  the 
foreign,  language  field,  without 
waste  or  duplication. 


CO-OPERATIVE  SERVICE 

Our  many  years  of  specializa- 
tion in  thfe  field  n^akes  o^r  serv- 
ice department  a  valuable  co- 
operator  for  advertising  agen- 
cies desirous  of  reaching'  Amer- 
ica's foreign  speaking  public. 


i  We  Make  Foreign  Langu^e  Advertising  Pay  the  Advertiser 

j  ■  

Consuli  Us  on  Your  Next  Appropriation 

HostedbyCjOOgle 
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Will  Prices  Suddenly 
Drop? 

ARE  prices  that  durinsc  war- 
times have  climbed  with 
mechanical  regularity  destined  to 
drop  with  parachute  suddenness 
now  hostilities  have  ceased? 

This  momentous  question  was 
discussed  in  detail  at  a  j  oint 
meeting  of  the  National  Hardware 
Manufacturers'  Association  and 
National  Hardware  Jobbers'  As- 
sociation at  Atlantic  City,  Decem- 
ber 9  to  13.  The  consensus  of 
opinion,  strengthened  by  guaran- 
tees af  several  individual  manu- 
facturers, was  that  prices  will  re- 
main at  their  present  level  for 
some  months,  and  that  any  break 
in  the  market  would  be  disastrous. 

Before  the  conference  was  held, 
considerable  anprehension  prevail- 
ed among  the  jobbing  trade  due  to 
the  fact  that  dealers  were  not 
buying  despite  stocks  being  light. 
Expectation  of  snarp  price  reduc- 
tions was  given  as  the  cause. 

Committees  of  both  manufac- 
turers and  jobbers  exchanged 
views  and  when  such  firms  as  E. 
C.  Atkins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  Fai;- 
ette  R.  Plumb  &  Co.  promised  ab- 
solute guarantees  of  price  main- 
tenance for  ninety  days  and  Rem- 
ington Arms-Union  Metallic  Car- 
tridge Company  guaranteed  for 
one  year,  the  jobbers  were  frank 
to  express  their  confidence  in  the 
future.  The  imnression  given  by 
Government  representatives  pres- 
ent at  the  conference  was  also 
one  of  gratification  that  there 
would  be  no  tendency  to  force 
prices  unnaturally  back  to  their 
old  time  level,  saving  that  a  slid- 
ing market  would  be  a  "red  rasr" 
to  labor.  Adjustment  must  be 
imperceptible  rather  than  sudden. 

Jobbers  and  retailers  will  buy 
caref'Ully,  but  with  assurance,  is 
the  Opinion  of  officials  of  the  two 
assci^iations;  Prices  cannot  drop 
it  is  explained,  until  overhead 
costs",  materials  and  the  price  of 
labor  have  been  adjusted  to  pres- 
ent salfes  volume.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  every  oossibility  of 
further  increases  on  certain  spe- 
cial lines. 


a 

The  Atlanta  Journal 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Judged  by  statistics  or 
judged  by  any  other 
test,  The  Atlanta 
Journal  is  indicated 
for  nearly  every  ad- 
vertising campaign 
placed  in  Georgia. 

Advertising  in  The 
Journal  sells  the  goods. 


u 


Eight  Farms  to  the  Bank 

Tba  active  officers  of  the  bankt  on  our 
subserlptlon  lUt  average  owning  elaht 
farms  to  the  bank.  The  directors  ova 
many  more  farms.  The  man  who  makes 
something  of  use  to  the  [armer  can  ad- 
rertise  it  nrofltably  In  The  Northwest- 
ern Banker. 

The  Noifhwestem  Banker 

C!llTord  De  Puy,  Publisher 
Crocker  Bldg.,  Dea  Moines,  Iowa. 

George  A.  Gibbs,  cashier,  State  Bante 
of  Farley,  Iowa,  says ;  "It  will  be 
gratifying  to  you  to  learn  of  the  great 
number  of  replies  received  in  response 
to  the  aa  in  last  month's  Northwestern 
lianlier.  Tlie  inqiurlsi  cime  frtim  tlie 
Uaiiotiis,  Mliiini^ota  and  Iowa." 

-  -  Ji 
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Findlay  Advertising  Manager 
Toronto  "Globe" 

Wm.  Findlay  of  the  Ottawa  Jonmal 
has  been  appointed  advertising  manager 
of  the  Toronto  Globe,  and  will  assume 
his  duticE  there  next  month.  Mr.  Find- 
lay was  for  many  years  vice-president 
and  manner  of  the  Ottawa  Free  Press 
and  when  it  was  amalgamated  with  the 
Ottawa  Journal  he  supervised  the  re- 
organization of  the  business  depart- 
ments. He  has  disposed  of  his  Ottawa 
newspaper  interests  to  his  partner  in  the 
Free  Press,  Norman  Smith,  now  vice- 
president  of  the  Ottawa  Journal.  He 
will  be  succeeded  as  business  manager 
of  the  Journal  by  Lieut. -Col.  E.  F. 
Parkinson,  D.  S.  O.,  now  in  charge  of 
the  Canadian  War  Records  Office  in 
London, 


Reconstruction     Speakers  in 
Detroit 

The  Adcraft  Club  of  Detroit,  has 
planned  a  series  of  reconstruction  ad- 
vertising talks.    C.  L.  Forgey,  adver- 


tising manager  of  Berry  Bros.,  will 
speak  December  19,  and  Lee  Anderson, 
vice-president  and  commercial  ■  manager 
of  the  Hupp  Motor  Corporation  at 
noon  on  December  26,  Succeeding 
talks  will  be  given  by  Harry  Mason,  ad- 
vertising manager  of  Parke-Davis  & 
Co.,  J.  B.  Mills,  sales  manager  of  J. 
L.  Hudson  Co.,  L.  D.  Dudley,  of  the 
Federal  Truck  Co.,  and  Howard  Glenn, 
of  the  Detroit  Stove  Co. 


Charles  H.  Norton  Returns  as 
General  Manager 

Charles  H.  Norton,  formerly  director 
of  the  service  department  of  Collins 
Publicity  Service,  Philadelphia,  has  re- 
turned to  that  organization  as  general 
manager.  For  six  months  he  has  been 
acting  as  secretary  in  the  industrial  de- 
partment of  the  International  Commit- 
tee of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A, 

Mr.  Norton  will  retain  his  post  with 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  giving  particular  at- 
tention to  publicity  work  in  spreading 
the  service  of  the  organization  to  in- 
dustrial plants  throughout  the  country. 


FOREIGN  TRADE 

Can  hflst  he  reached  by 
direct  mall  advertisliiff  In 
foreign  languaceB. 

LET  US  HELP  YOU 

We  are  specialists  In  com- 
piling and  iBsuing:  Books, 
Publications  and  Catalogs 
In  foreign  langnacres. 

At  (Oai'nceVm 

National  Printing  &  Publishing  Co. 

2100  BluB  Island  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


"CUMAX" 

SQUARE-TOP 

PAPER  CLIPS 

Best  and  most  economical 
j^t- Paper  Clip  on  the  market 

Becommended  by  efflctency  experts. 
Prices  P.  0.  B.  BufTalo. 
Packed  10,000  to  the  Bos. 

lO.OOO   15o  per  1,000 

SO.OOO   10c  per  1.000 

100,000   8c  per  1.000 

SOO.OOO   7e  per  1.000 

1,000,000  S^e  per  1,000 

Order  Direct  rrom 

Buffailo  Automatic  Mfs.  Co. 

457  Watbfogtan  Strfrt,  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


NEW  ENGLAND 
MANUFACTURERS 

For  the  last  five  years  I  have  sold 
goods  to  dealers,  done  missionary 
work  on  consumers,  analyzed  mar- 
kets, planned  advertising  cam- 
paigns, written  booklets,  magazine 
and  trade  paper  advertising.  At 
present  with  one  of  the  largest, 
most  progressive  agencies  of  the 
country.,  but  I  want  to  get  back  to 
New  England;  28  years  old  and 
happily  married.  Could  help  you 
increase  your  sales  as  advertising 
manager  or  assistant  to  President 
or  Sales  Manager.  "C.  M.,"  Box 
248,  Printers'  Ink.  

Elli/ON  LITHO!^ 

/PECIALIZING  IN  WINDOW 
DLTPLAY  ADVERTiy-ING/ 


■felMunay  ml]  50^ 

•  Bmd  ior 

PortfelU 
of  PMoprap^ 
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NOVEMBER 

was  a  Record  Month  for 

Syracuse's  Fastest  Growing 
Newspaper 

Circulation 


EVENING  EDITION 

(Average) 

Nov.  1917,  38J86  copies 
Nov.  1918,  47,364  copies 
GAIN          8,578  copies 


SUNDAY  EDITION 

(Average) 

Nov.  1917,  57,157  copies 
Nov.  1918,  66,253  copies 
GAIN  .  . .  9,098  copies 


Display  Advertising 


EVENING  EDITION 

Nov.  1917,  439.236  lines 
Nov.  1918,  456,372  lines 
GAIN  .  . .   17,136  lines 


SUNDAY  EDITION 

Nov.  191 7,  162,834  lines 
Nov.  1918,  186,746  lines 
GAIN  .  . .   23,912  lines 


Eighty  Centsof  every  Dollar  invested  in  Advertising 
in  THE  EVENING  HERALD  goes  into  territory 
within  25  miles  of  Syracuse.  Seventy  Cents  of 
THE  SUNDAY  HERALD  Advertising  Dollar  is 
invested  in  the  same  territory. 

THE  SYRACUSE  HERALD 

Member  A.  B.  C. 

Foreign  RepreGentatives: 

N.  M.  SHEFFIELD,  SHciat  Aibdc;  N.  M.  SHEFFIELD,  Special  Aiencv 

Tribune  ndf.  Hejmrth  BiSg. 

Naw  Yvk  Chieigb 
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The  Exporters' Review 
Reaches 

The  Buyers  in  all  the  Export  Com- 
mission Houses,  American  and  For- 
eign Consuls,  Boards  of  Trade,  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce,,  etc.,  throughout 
the  world.  Active  Importers  in  For- 
eign countries.  The  largest  manufac- 
turers of  the  United  States.  Steam- 
ship, Railroad  and  Express  compa- 
nies, Marine  Insurance  companies, 
Banks,  etc.,  Freight  Brokers,  For- 
warders, etc. 

If  you  are  interested  in  reaching  tie  aboire  olasBes, 
either  as  consumers  or  as  Buyers  for  Export,  ask  us 
for  further  particulars. 


m 


MA.B.mME  EXCHANGE  BLDG..  -  TBtSO 'BItOAD?3T. 


ca. 

YOR.K- 


Has  Your  Copy-Series  a  Key-Note? 

An  Agency  Principal  Telia  a  Client  Why  This  Is  Essential 

By  S.  Roland  Hall 


A REVIEWER  of  advertising 
campaigns  wrote  recently  that 
"the  failure  to  isolate  the  big  talk- 
ing point  is  the  fatal  hitch  in  many 
an  advertising  campaign." 

That  is  an  apt  way  of  express- 
ing the  thought.  But  I  like  to 
think  of  the  "big  talking  point" 
as  the  "key-note" — a  note  that  will 
dominate  and  stand  out  through- 
out the  entire  performance. 

We  .are  forever,  in  my  judg- 
ment, fooling  ourselves  in  this 
constant  comparison  of  advertis- 
ing with  oral  or  face-to-face  sell- 
ing. The  intent  to  sell  may  be 
just  as  strong  in  printed  advertis- 
ing as  in  oral  salesmanship  but  the 
big  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that 
in  face-to-face  work  we  have  our 
prospect  right  before  us  and  his 
courtesy  will  impel  him  often  to 
give  attention  to  many  details  that 
you  can't  force  him  to  read. 

Every  seasoned  advertising  man 
has  had  the  experience  of  confer- 
ring with  an  advertiser  or  an  ad- 
vertising committee  that  pores 
and  fusses  over  every  word  and 
detail  of  a  piece  of  copy  without 
giving  any  thought  to  the  impor- 
tant question  of  whether  there  is 
a  note  to  the  appeal  that  stands 
out  simply  and  that  will  be  identi- 
fied with  what  has  gone  before 
and  that  which  will  come  there- 
after. 

Just  a  short  time  ago  an  East- 
ern agency  man  became  concerned 
about  this  tendency  on  the  part 
of  one  of  his  clients,  and  to  set 
the  client  right  he  prepared  a  sort 
of  brief,  with  exhibits,  that  dem- 
onstrated the  various  points  made. 
-That  document  proved  to  be  such 
an  interesting  one  to  me  that  I 
asked  permission  to  reproduce  a 
part  of  it. 

Said  the  agency  man: 

"In  criticizing  copy,  the  worst 
mistake,  and  the  easiest,  made  by 
the  average  person,  is  to  spend 
too  much  time  over  individual  ad- 
vertisements, and  too  little  time 
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on  the  general  plan  of  copy  for 
the  whole  campaign. 

"One  of  the  most  striking  char- 
acteristics of  the  biggest  and  most 
successful  advertisers  is  that  they 
are  very  deliberate  and  critical  in 
fixing  upon  a  plan  for  their  ad- 
vertising as  a  whole,  but  very 
quick  to  pass  upon  the  separate 
piccDs  of  copy  as  they  are  fitted 
into  the  plan. 

"One  of  the  chief  advantages 
of  advertising  is  its  cumulative 
effect.  We  buy  a  series  of  in- 
sertions rather  than  spend  all 
our  money  in  one  issue,  in  order 
to  make  upon  the  reader  an  im- 
pression of  continuity,  in  order 
to  develop  gradually  an  idea  about 
the  product. 

COPY  SELATIOH 

"Much  of  this  advantage  is  lost, 
however,  if  the  copy  is  not  planned 
for  continuity  also.  To  hop  about 
from  one  idea  to  another  is  waste- 
ful. The  only  way  to  guard 
against  this  is  to  decide  upon  the 
copy,  not  one  piece  at  a  time,  but 
in  series.  No  piece  of  copy  should 
be  considered  merely  on  its  own 
merits,  but  in  its  relation  to  the 
carrying  forward  of  the  prede- 
termined idea. 

"In  actual  execution,  one  piece 
of  copy  may  differ  very  radically 
from  the  one  which  went  before, 
but  the  underlying  thought,  the 
impression  which  it  is  designed  to 
leave  upon  the  reader;  should  be 
absolutely  in  harmony  with  the 
series. 

"Anyone  can  prove  the  truth  of 
this  to  himself  by  thinking  of 
those  advertisers  who  have  made 
the  strongest  impression  upon  him ; 
in  almost  every  case,  upon  looking 
up  their  advertisements,  he  will 
find  a  similarity  of  ideas  extend- 
ing over  a  considerable  period. 

"Broadly  speaking,  all  copy  mo- 
tives may  be  classified  as  follows : 
1 — Educational  for  the  industry 
of  which  the  advertis.er  is  i  part : 


Hosted  by 
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Opportunity  for 
Big  Calibre 
Salesmen 

A  large  organization  manu- 
facturing a  product  of  staple 
character  for  household  use, 
which  has  back  of  it  big 
national  and  local  advertising, 
will  consider  applications  for 
the  positions  of  Managers 
in  the  Southern  Territory, 
embracing  Georgia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Flo- 
rida, and  Alabama,  the  New 
England  Territory,  and  the 
Missouri  and  surrounding 
territory.  The  necessary  quali- 
fications are  successful  selling 
record,  managerial  ability, 
lack  of  aversion  to  hard 
work,  and  broad  acquaint- 
ance with  jobbers  and  retail- 
ers in  the  grocery,  drug,  and 
hardware  lines. 

To  the  man  who  can  meas- 
ure up  to  our  requirements, 
we  offer  a  substantial  drawing 
account  and  a  liberal  commis- 
sion on  sales,  which  success- 
ful handling  of  the  territory 
will  turn  into  a  most  attractive 
annual  income. 

The  position  is  a  big  one 
and  only  a  man  of  big  calibre 
can  fill  it. 

■  Address  letter  stating  full 
particulars  regarding  your  sell- 
ing experience  and  acquaint- 
ance with  jobbing  and  retail 
trade  to  "E.  J.,"  Box  247, 
Printers'  Ink. 


"Examples :  the  Winchester 
Arms  advertising  and  the  Dupont 
Powder  advertising  of  trap  shoot- 
ing, the  Cement  Manufacturers' 
Associational  advertising,  etc. 

"Obviously,  your  advertising 
need  not  to  any  great  degree  be 
aimed  at  increasing  the  habit 
generally. 

"2 — Educational  with  regard  to 
the  advertiser's  own  institution : 

"Examples :  Your  first  two 
pages. 

"The  exact  extent  to  which  edu- 
cational advertising  need  be  car- 
ried for  any  institution  cannot  be 
decided  to  a  mathematical  cer- 
tainty, but  is  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent a  matter  of  common  sense 
and  good  judgment.  We  are  all 
agreed  that  your  copy  so  far 
showing  the  foundation  and 
growth  of  the  business,  and  out- 
lining the  points  that  have  been 
responsible  for  this  growth,  are 
sufficient  for  the  time  being,  so 
far  as  the  educational  idea  is  con- 
cerned. 

"3 — Competitive  with  regard  to 
promoting  some  special  merchan- 
dising idea  through  the  sales  de- 
partment : 

"To  appreciate  just  what  this 
means,  one  must  be  behind  the 
scenes  and  understand  the  reason 
for  the  advertising.  For  instance, 
the  Graton  &  Knight  advertising 
seems  more  or  less  commonplace 
and  lacking  in  punch  until  one 
knows  that  there  were  certain 
practices  in  the  leather-belting  in- 
dustry which  Graton  &  Knight 
turned  to  their  own  advantage 
through  the  mere  featuring  of 
'standardized  belting.' 

"The  signature  of  'The  Dealer' 

under  the  I         advertising  may 

nnpear  far-fetched,  yet  through 
the  merchandising  of  this  signa- 
ture by  the  I          salesmen,  the 

number  of  their  dealers  was  al- 
most doubled  (and  the  volume  of 
business  more  than  doubled)  in 
a  single  year's  time. 

"The  measure  of  the  success  of 
any  advertisement  is  frequentlv 
not  apparent  upon  the  surface.  A 
single  piece  of  copy  which  seems 
to  be  open  to  plenty  of  criticism 
to  tiie  casual  reader  may  be 
tremendously  successful  as  part 

■■  HosledbyGOOgle 


The  National  Geographic  Magarine 
desires  to  announce  that 

on  January  i,  1919, 

Mr.  George  B.  Bolton 


will  take  charge  of  the  Eastern  ter- 
ritory, succeeding  Mr.  Johnson  M. 
Troxell- 

The  New  York  Office  of  rt^l ' 
Geographic  is  in  the  Centuiy  Build- 
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Business  or  Sales  Executive 


NOW  AVAILABLE 


Can  assume  general  management  of  business  or  will  take  com- 
plete charge  of  distribution  of  product. 

As  an  executive  official  exercising  complete  authority  have  had 
broad  and  thorough  experience  not  only  in  general  business, 
but  sijeciiically  in  organization  and  business  building  along 
constructive  lines,  developing  men,  sales  promotion,  merchan- 
dising and  advertising. 

Have  supervised  departmental  detwls  from  counting-room  to 

factory,   established  and  operated  branch  offices  and  have 
trained  and  directed  traveling  ealesmen. 

Resourceful,  with  foresight,  judgment  and  initiative,  can  meet 
rising  costs,  cope  with  the  changing  labor  and  business  situa- 
tion and  produce  results. 

American,  38  y.ears  old,  married,  irreproachable  character  and 
reputation. 

Permanent  connection  desired  with  concern  of  solid  financial 
standing  ofierin?  a  clear  future. 

Interview  solicited,  principals  on^. 

Address!  Executive,  Box  250,  care  Printers'  Ink 


TICONDEROGA  PULP  & 
PAPER  CO. 


Quality 


Colonial  Offset 
Special  Magazine 
Antique  Laid 


Music 

Machine  Finish 
Eggshell 
School  Text 


Uniformity 

SALES  OFFICE:   200  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY.  N.  Y. 
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of  a  series  which  has  put  across 
a  big  merchandising  campaign  be- 
hind the  scenes.  Any  of  us  can 
pick  up  a  magazine  and  wonder 
why  so  and  so  used  what  appears 
on  its  face  to  be  so  poor  a  piece 
of  copy,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  we  knew  the  whole  truth  re- 
garding the  entire  campaign,  of 
which  this  piece  of  copy  was  a 
part,  we  might  marvel  at  the  as- 
tuteness of  the  advertiser. 

"There  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, to  be  in  your  advertisement 
any  special  merchandising  plan 
to  be  put  across  at  this  time. 

"We,  therefore,  come  to  the 
kind  of  advertising  which  is  most 
common. 

"4 — Competitive  with  regard  to 
one  or  more  features  of  the  prod- 
uct itself  as  compared  with  com- 
peting products: 

"Before  discussing  the  applica- 
tion of  this  kind  of  advertising  to 
your  business,  let  us  point  out  that 
in  preparing  copy  in  any  of  the 
above  classifications  there  are 
again  any  number  of  possible  sub- 
divisions. 

"Under  competitive  copy,  we 
may  find  numerous  sub-divisions 
such  as : 

"(a)  Baldly  descriptive  or  cata- 
logue copy. 

"(b)  Aggressive,  comparative 
copy. 

"(c)  Atmosphere  or  suggestive 
copy. 

"(d)  Human-interest  copv. 

"(e)  Poster  or  remindatory 
copy,  etc.,  etc. 

"In  treatment  and  layout,  also, 
there  is  still  further  variety  in 
the  proportions  of  illustration  to 
text,  the  amount  of  display,  the 
character  of  illustration,  etc. 

"The  point  that  we  wish  to  em- 
phasize in  all  of  this  is  that  it  is 
highly  unwise  to  waste  time  on 
wording,  on  layout,  on  the  manner 
of  expression  generally,  until  after 
the  central  idea,  or  underlying 
thought,  is  decided — until  we  know 
exactly  what  the  copy  is  expected 
to  accomplish. 

"Your  slogan  is,  in  our  opinion, 
the  best  ever  used  by  a  manufac- 
turer. Just  at  present,  however, 
it  is  costing  money  to  make  this 
slogan  known,  and  it  is  the  part 
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One  of  America's  Greatest  Advertising  Men  has  said : 

"The  American  newspaper  owes  its  strength  to  its  Local 
sufficiency.  It  is  the  palladium  of  Local  interests.  It  is  the 
reflector  of  Local  sentiment.  It  is  the  stimulator  of  Local 
enterprise.  It  is  the  booster  of  Local  talent.  It  is  the  re- 
corder of  Local  endeavor.  It  is  the  herald  of  Local  ambition. 
All  these  things  it  is,  should  be  and  will  continue  to  be." 

The  Home  Daily  Newspapers 

of 

New  England 

QUICK  WORKERS— RAPID  PRODUCERS 

invite  advertisers  to  try  out  their  first  sectional  campaign 
in  New  England  which  will  prove  the  truths  asserted  above. 
The  section  is  ideal  for  trial  campaigns  as  its  people  are  well- 
to-do,  receptive  to  advertising,  quick  to  embrace  a  good  thing, 
and  the  home  dailies  have  the  confidence  of  their  readers. 

These  15  cities  and  their  Home  dailies  may  be  used  with 
profit. 

FIFTEEN  LEADERS 

in  15  of  the  best  cities 

WATERBURY,CT.,REPUBLICAN  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  UNION 

Daily  and  Sunday  Circulaticm  11,083  net  Daily  Circulation  36,623 

paid  Population  100,000,  with  suburbs  250,000 

Population  73,144,  with  suburbs  100,000  TAUNTON,  MASS.  RfifelxF 

PORTLAND,  ME    EXPRESS  0,^,^  circulation  5.721  net  paid^^^. 

Daily  circulation  23,971  Population  38,000,  with  suburbs  53,000 


Population  58,571,  with  suburbs  75,000 


PAWTUCKET,  R.  L,  TIMES 


EURLINGTON.VT..  FREE  PRESS  Net  Paid  Circulation  23,526  A.  B.  C 

A.  B.  C.  Daily  Circulation  10,268  net  Audit 

Population  22,000,  with  suburbs  40,000  Serves  territory  of  130,000. 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H.  ^g^a'""  BRIDGEPORT,  CT.  ^^Iq^ 

Daily  circulation  25,000  Daily  Circulation  43,434  net  A.  B.  C. 

Population  75,063,  with  suburbs  150,000  Population  150,000,  with  suburbs  220,000 

FITCHBURG,  MASS,  SENTINEL  NEW  HAVEN,  CT,  REGISTER 

Daily  Circulation  6,027  ^''Jl  ti"''=i^'?tion  25,389 

Population  39,656,  with  suburbs  150,000  Population  150,000,  with  suburbs  175,000 

I  YNN  MASS    TTFM  NEW  LONDON,  Ct,  DAY  (EveninB) 

ntit^rw^t^^^i^^' ■i\  <A7  D^Iy  Circulation  over  10,000— 3c  copy 

Potu^SoTfe  iS  suburbs  100,000  LT'fi°"J°'??°-  '^"•"^ 

LOWELL.  MASS    _~  SSti^n^-iS""^^ 
?^^i£'^^1t\Te6  '^lX\^^^  150,000 

SATFM  MASS  NFWd  °^  NEWSPAPERS  here 
J^^ai^S-lSi^L  p^d  d  «  ^  P^'^er  in  its  home  corn- 
Population  4J,697,  wia  8uli«:*6,150i000.  mumty.     Hosied  by GoOgIc 
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of  wisdom  to  dress  it  up  with 
good,  strong,  attractive  copy.  Ulti- 
mately, however,  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  this  slogan,  when  used  in 
connection  with  a  strong  illustra- 
tion with  very  little  text  to  ac- 
company it,  will  have  greater  copy 
value  than  all  else  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  written.  Your  advertising 
will  then  be  in  a  class  with  that  of 
Old  Dutch  Cleanser,  Cream  of 
Wheat,  Gold  Medal  Flour,  Hup- 
mobile,  and  the  few  other  adver- 
tisers who  are  wise  enough  and 
courageous  enough  to  do  com- 
petitive advertising  of  the  poster 
type. 

"Let  us  at  present,  however,  fix 
our  minds  upon  the  six  months 
just  ahead,  adopt  a  central  thought 
and  decide  upon  a  series  of  copy 
ideas  which  we  will  stick  to  be- 
cause they  are  safe,  and  not  allow 
ourselves  to  be  tempted  away  from 
them  by  other  ideas  which  do  not 
fit  into  the  series." 

None  of  this  interesting  argu- 
ment is,  of  course,  intended  to 
belittle  the  advertiser's  concern  to 
have  every  little  detail  of  each  ad- 
vertisement as  nearly  right  as  pos- 
sible. There  may  be  legal  or  other 
reasons  for  having  part  of  an 
advertisement  uninteresting  to  the 
casual  reader.  Then,  of  course, 
there  is  the  occasional  reader  who 
will  have  sufficient  interest  in  what 
the  advertiser  offers  to  read  the 
entire  message  carefully.  But 
when  periodicals  carry  several 
hundred  advertisements  it  is  ob- 
v'ous  that  in  most  cases  the  reader 
will  retain  just  an  impression  of 
the  keynote  of  the  copy — the  big 
thought  that  is  carried  along 
through  a  season,  maybe  for  sea- 
son after  season,  so  that  though 
he  has  only  a  passing  interest  in 
our  product  he  will  readily  re- 
member it  as  "The  Varnish  That 
Won't  Turn  White,"  "The  Auto- 
mobile Witb  the  Air-cooled  En- 
gine," "The  Typewriter  That 
Makes  No  Noise"  or  in  some  other 
equally  distinctive  way. 


Leonard  W.  Smith,  for  two  years  past 
in  charRe  of  copy  and  plans  for  the 
Dun  lap-Ward  Advertieinff  Companir, 
Cleveland,  has  joined  the  Fowers-Hotise 
Company  of  that  city. 


TO  REACH 

The  Consumer 
The  Retail  Dealer 
The  Wholesale  Dealer 

These  three  in  the  business  tri- 
angle are  all  reached  and  influ- 
enced towards  your  product  when 
you  advertise  in  the 

EVENING 
EXPRESS 

The  only  afteraoon  daily  news- 
paper. 

The  largest  daily  circulation  in  its 

state. 

The  greatest  sales  force  in 

PORTLAND 

MAINE'S  GREATEST  CITY 
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Boston — New  York  Chicago 

Connecticut's 
Greatest 
Manufacturing 
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BRIDGEPORT 

Full  ninety  per  cent  of  ALL 
of  Bridgeport's  newspaper- 
reading  families  are  daily 
readers  of  The 

Post  and  Telegram 

Move  your  merchandise  in 
this  great  market  by  utilizing 

Connecticut's  Largest  CirculaUtti 

The  Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency 
Boston — ;  New  York  Chicago 
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New  York,  December  19,  1918 

Keep  One     A  short  time  ago 

Bye  OB  the  ^'^^ 
''^  published  an  ar- 

^rpse  tide  entitled 
"Has  German  Propaganda  Died 
with  the  War?"  which  has  pro- 
duced some  interesting  comment. 
On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  man 
who  says  "Of  course  notl  It's  as 
lively  as  ever,  and  why  ask  such  a 
superfluous  question  ?"  On  the 
other  side  is  a  correspondent  who 
writes  to  say  that  obviously  Ger- 
man propaganda  is  at  an  end,  and 
it  is  nonsense  to  assume  anything 
else. 

Printers'  Ink  wishes  it  could 
share  the  optimism  of  Professor 
Henry  C.  Emery,  whose  intern- 
ment by  Germany  and  subsequent 
release  were  an  international  sen- 


sation. Professor  Emery  writes 
to  Pmnters'.  Ink  that  "I  cannot 
any  longer  take  the  danger  of 
German  propaganda  or  German 
competition  as  seriously  as  some 
people  do.  I  have  never  consid- 
ered them  a  particularly  intelli- 
gent people,  and  do  not  see  why 
we  should  be  afraid  of  them," 

It  is  true  that  if  Germany  es- 
tablishes a  genuine  Socialist  re- 
public, hej  foreign  trade  will  be 
on  an  entirely  different  footing 
from  past  efforts.  Socialists,  op- 
posed on  principle  to  interest  on 
invested  capital  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  would  engage  in  foreign 
trade  only  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  bring  into  Germany  needed 
products  from  abroad  which  can- 
not be  produced  at  home ;  and  the 
State  would  be  practically  the 
only  exporter.  But  it  is  a  very 
curious  tj^e  of  Socialist  republic 
which  Germany  has  so  far  shown 
signs  of  creating,  and  with  some 
very  curious  elements  mixed  up 
in  it.  And  in  the  meantime,  we 
have  the  "appeal  of  the  German 
women"  to  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Jane 
Addams,  which  George  Creel  pro- 
nounced to  be  propaganda  impure 
and  unsimple;  we  have  the  anti- 
British  sentiment  which,  so  the 
American  Defense  Society  claims, 
German  agents  are  spreading 
among  American  soldiers  and 
sailors  at  the  present  time ;  and 
from  within  the  bordei:s  of  the 
troubled  Fatherland  we  hear  now 
and  then  of  plans  for  the  resus- 
citation .  of  business,  which  are 
anything  but  pacific  in  character. 

Moreover,  what  about  the  Gerr 
man  residents  of  other  lands? 
They  are  not  restricted  by  the 
doctrines  of  any  Socialist  state 
which  Germany  herself  may  cre- 
ate; and  since  they  have  never 
been  bound  by  any  sort  of  ethical 
code  in  the  past,  who  will  under- 
take to  say  that  they  have  had  a 
change  of  heart?  Mr.  J.  W.  San- 
ger tells  us  how  German  business 
men  in  South  America  have  in- 
troduced dirt  into  specimens  of 
American  dyes,  and  stolen — mor- 
ally if  not  legally — American 
trade-marks.  Nor  have  we  heard 
that  the  German  plans  to  use 
neighboring     European  neutral 
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countries  as  cat's-paws  in  selling 
camouflaged  German  goods  have 
been  stopped. 

White  there's  no  need  for  us  to 
grow  hysterical  over  threatened 
German  competition  of  the  "good 
old"  German  brand,  neither  should 
we  go  to  sleep  on  our  job.  We 
want  to  sell  American  goods  in  a 
fair,  square  way,  on  their  merits, 
in  the  markets  of  the  world;  and 
it  is  up  to  us  to  demand  that  our 
competitors  do  tlie  same. 

Chain  Stores  "-'hain  stores  that 

or  Exclusive  have  achieved 
or  tixcwsive  ^j^^.^  greatest 

Ageatsr  success  in  the  big 
centres  of  population  change  their 
tactics  somewhat  when  endeavor- 
ing to  break  into  the  small  town 
market. 

Conversely,  manufacturers  ac- 
customed to  selling  through  coun- 
try agencies  find  when  besieging 
the  metropolitan  market  that  mer- 
chandising conditions  and  habits 
of  purchasing  being  so  radically 
different,  a  change  in  distributive 
plans  is  often  desirable. 

The  chain  store  is  opening  sub- 
agencies  and  the  national  manu- 
facturer is  developing  a  chain  of 
retail  stores. 

This  movement — while  still  in 
its  embryonic  stages — is  signifi- 
cant because  it  suggests  the  tend- 
ency of  departing  from  a  blanket 
plan  and  adjusting  one's  sales 
policy  to  the  immediate  market 
conditions. 

.  A  national  advertiser  selling 
through  exclusive  agents  wonder- 
ed why  he  was  never  able  to  build 
a  fair  volume  of  trade  in  cities 
like  Albany,  Youngstown,  Peoria, 
Lexington,  etc.  An  investigation 
was  made  and  the  fact  estab- 
lished that  in  cities  of  this  size, 
consumers  of  this  manufacturer's 
product — ^who  happened  to  be 
mechanics  —  didn't  purchase 
through  the  small  exclusive  deal- 
er with  fancy  prices  and  spot 
cash  policies,  btit  from  the  big 
jobber  who  extended  credit  on  a 
slim  margin. 

Dealers,  agents,  jobbers,  retail 
stores,  all  have  their  leeitimate 
function  to  perform.  The  big 
idea  is  to  choose  which  is  best 


suited  to  certain  conditions.  That 
a  combination  of  methods  is  often 
to  be  recommended  is  evidenced 
by  the  action  of  both  chain  stores 
and  advocates  of  the  exclusive 
agency,  who  advancing  as  one 
does  in  the  Virginia  Reel,  bow 
politely  and  excl^nge  partners. 

What  of       It  has  been  re- 

Retarnlttg  '^^''^^^ 

e  r  a  1  occasions 
Officers?  that  many  of  the 
men  returning  from  the  trenches 
will  not  again  be  content  to  oc- 
cupy "under-dog"  jobs,  and  that 
accustomed  to  the  restless  activity 
of  warfare,  they  will  fight  shy  of 
the  musty  coimting  house,  the 
stuffy  workroom  and  the  narrow 
confmes  of  the  retail  shop.  They 
will  crave  fresh  air,  variety  and 
personal  independence.  And  the 
figures  recently  published  bv  the 
Canadian  Department  of  Soldier's 
Civil  Re-establishment  indicate 
that  a  high  percentage  of  the  ex- 
Hun  hunters  will  migrate  to  the 
fertile  farm  and  expansive  prai- 
ries. 

But  what  of  the  officers? 

Many  of  these  young  men,  pre- 
viously filling  subordinate  posi- 
tions, after  attending  officers' 
training  camps  and  having  ex- 
perienced the  novel  sensation  of 
commanding  men.  have  develoned 
an  executive  ability,  a  capacity  for 
leadership,  which,  if  directed  along 
proper  channels,  "can  he  of  im- 
measurable value  to  the  respec- 
tive communities  to  which  tiiey 
will  soon  return. 

It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to 
learn  of  the  proposed  campaign 
of  the  Life  Insurance  Officers'  As- 
sociation— an  organization  com- 
prising about  150  indenendent 
firms — ^to  endeavor  to  convince 
part  of  the  200.000  and  more  com- 
missioned officers  of  different 
branches  of  the  service  that  the 
selling  of  life  insurance  offers  the 
greatest  opportunity  to  capitalize 
their  newly-acquired  self-reliance 
and  executive  ability,  and  satisfy 
their  new-born  desire  for  per- 
sonal iivdenendence. 

"Jhe  Bijsiness  Value  of  the 
Ability  to  Command."  is  the  title 
of  a  book  fresh  from  the  press 
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over  the  signature  of  "The  Great- 
est Business  in  the  World" — ^with- 
out mention  bein^  made  of  any 

insurance  concern  or  organization. 
The  books  will  be  distributed  on 
allotment  by  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Association, 

"Your  old  clothes  w  .n't  fit  you 
when  the  war  is  over,"  the  text 
runs.  "You  have  a  new  chest 
measure.  Your  mental,  moral 
and  ethical  chest  measure  has 
been  expanded.  You  breathe 
deeper  in  every  'way.  But  there 
is  something  else.  You  have  de- 
veloped the  ability  to  command. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
it? 

This  last  question  could  well  be 
addressed  to  all  advertisers,  sell- 
ers and  makers  of  merchandise. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it? 


Advertising    Why  is  it  that 
and  persons  who  are 

„  .,        insured    in  mu- 

Co-Operation  tual  1  i  f  e  insur- 
ance companies,  who  have  ac- 
counts in  a  savings  bank  and  who 
may  belong  to  other  co-operative 
or  semi-co-operative  bodies  are 
not  greater  boosters  for  the  en- 
terprise ? 

Since, -in  a  sense,  they  partici- 
pate in  the  profits  of  the  business, 
it  would  be  supposed  that  they 
would  take  an  interest  in  helping 
to  increase  those  profits.  One 
would  'think  tha't  they  would  be- 
come voluntary  missionaries  in 
behalf  of  ^he  cause.  An  explana- 
tion of  the  apathy  of  these  people 
has  a  decided  advertising  inter- 
est. 

Probably  "the  most  notable  co- 
operative success  that  the  world 

has  yet  known  is  the  co-operative 
stores  in  Great  Britain.  There 
are  several  reasons  why  they  have 
succeeded,  but  one  of  the  principal 
causes  is  the  educational  campaign 
which  has  been  constantly  carried 
on  by  the  promoters  of  the  move- 
ment. From  the  very  first  the 
Rochdale  pioneers  had  their  edu- 
cational fund,  which  was  used  in 
spreading  the  gospel  of  co-opera- 
tion. This  fund  has  always  been 
maintained,  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
that   without    it    the  movement 


would  not  have  climbed  to  its 
present  heights. 

People  will  not  buy  a  product, 
join  a  society  or  even  believe  in 
an  idea  until  they  are  "sold"  on 
the  proposition.  Desire  must  be 
created.  This  requires  education, 
or  in  other  words,  advertising. 

Writing  of  this  phase  of  the 
subject  in  his  recently  published 
book  on  co-operation,  Emerson  P. 
.  Harris  says : 

"There  are  two  kinds  of  pub- 
licity work  which  are  essential  to 
the  proper  conduct  of  a  co-opera- 
tive store.  Co-operative  advertis- 
ing of  goods  and  the  store  as  an 
efficient  distributing  agency  will 
generally  be  looked  after  by  the 
store  management.  The  business 
of  the  educational  committee  is  to 
make  converts  to  the  co-operative 
idea,  to  confirm  and  more  fully 
establish  present  believers,  and  to 
renew  and  strengthen  the  faith  of 
those  who  may  become  luke- 
warm." 

What  is  true  of  the  co-operative 
store  is  true  of  every  co-operative 
enterprise  and  of  every  form  of 
association  activity.  Man  is  not 
naturally  a  co-operative.  He  is 
inclined  to  be  an  individualist.  He 
does  not  see  the  concrete  advan- 
tages of  all  working  together  un- 
less the  benefits  of  such  action  are 
constantly  pointed  out  to  him. 

Associations  that  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  this  country  have  seen 
the  need  of  keeping  their  members 
"sold"  on  what  is  being  accom- 
plished. The  California'  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange  keeps  its 
grower  members  enthusiastic  and 
keen  for  the  organization  by  tell- 
ing them  what  the  Exchange  is 
doing  and  of  the  help  it  is  giv- 
ing those  who  belong  to  it.  If 
it  were  not  for  this  educational 
work,  the  isolated  member  might 
lose  interest,  and  gradually  drop 
out. 

Where  associations  are  not  as 
active  and  as  progressive  as  they 
should  be,  it  will  be  found  that 
there  is  not  enough  advertising  to 

the  members. 


W.  F.  Keckeisen,  formerl/  advertis- 
ing manager  of  the  International  Filter 
Co.,  has  joined  the  staff  ot  Russell  T. 
Gray,  Chicago. 
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Success  Breeds  Success" 


WE  are  all  largely  judged  by 
the  company  we  keep. 
"Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together" 
is  trite  but  true. 

The  other  day,  at  the  end  of  a 
conference  with  the  executives  of 
one  of  our  customers — a  big,  suc- 
cessful concern — one  of  the  men 
did  us  tiie  honor  to  express  his 
satisfaction  with  our  work: 
"You  are  a  thousand  per  cent 
agency,"  he  said. 

(To  have  been  called  one  hundred 
per  cent  would  have  been  a  great 
compliment.) 

"And,"  supplemented  another  of 
the  executives,  "you  can  rest  as- 
sured that  if  it  weren't  so,  you 
wouldn't  be  handling  our  business. 
We  are  successful  ourselves  and 
we  want  to  do  business  only  with 
successes."  j 
Thank  you,  gentlemen,  we  are 
trying  to  merit  your  generous  es- 
timate of  us. 

<?> 

The  company  this  agency  keeps  is 
the  company  of  success. 
All  our  customers  are  successful, 
going  concerns. 

And  we  have  done,  and  are  doing, 
our  part  to  help  make  them  more 

successful. 

They  took   us   because   we  had 
demonstrated  success  ourselves. 
And  our  success  comes  from  an 
ability  and  a  willingness  to  think 
and  do  successfully. 


THE  successful  house  hifes 
successful  executives  who  in 
turn  hire  successful  employes  to 
work  under  them. 

The  sum  total  of  the  success  of  all 
the  individuals  thus  employed, 
from  office  boy  to  president, 
makes  the  success  of  the  house. 

Moreover,  that  concern  invariably 
does  business  with  (both  buying 
from  and  selling  to)  other  suc- 
cessful concerns. 

Thus  success  breeds  success,  and 
keeps  successful  company. 

^   ^  4 


It  is  wonderfully  stimulating  to 
have  a  customer  tell  us  to  our  face 
that  we  are  a  "thousand  per  cent 
agency." 

We  have  never  dared  to  appraise 
ourselves  up  to  that  mark. 

But  we  do  dare  to  know  and  to 
say  that  we  are  a  business  family 
of  hard  headed,  hard  thinking, 
hard"  working,  practical  advertis- 
ing men  with  the  vision  to  see 
into,  not  merely  up  to,  the  selling 
problems  of  our  customers. 

May  we  not  discuss  your  advertis- 
ing and  selling  problettis  with  you  ? 

Address :  Wm.  H.  Rankin  Com- 
pany, New  York,  Chicago  or 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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The     Little  Schoolmaster's 
Classroom 


ONE  suggestion  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  which  ap- 
peals muchly  to  the  Schoolmaster, 
is  the  recommendation  that  em- 
ployees indicate  on  the  firm's 
service  flag,  by  a  square  surround- 
ing the  star  or  some  other  device, 
the  numoer  of  employees  who 
have  been  taken  back. 

"Most  employers  will  be  glad 
to  do  the  right  thing,"  says  the 
Federation's  secretary.  "They 
were  glad  to  show  their  patriot- 
ism or  rather  that  of  their  men 
by  hanging  out  these  flags.  Now 
let  them  show  their  patriotism 
by-indicating  what  they  have  done 
for  the  men  represented  on  these 
flags  cn  their  return.  It  is  just 
as  important  as  indicating  by  a 
gold  star  that  one  of  the  boys 
will  never  come  back." 

*   *  * 

Every  advertising  agency  with 
a  newly-acquired  account  on  its 
books  has  puzzled  over  the  prob- 
lem of  digging  out  of  the  ap- 
parently tongue-tied  factory  men 
the  real  and  vita!  facts  about  the 
product  which,  properly  handled, 
will  make  the  bulliest  sort  of 
'^opy.  To  the  agency  man  despair- 
ing over  such  a  problem,  it  often 
ieems  that  the  men  who  know 
can't  talk ;  and.  that  the  men  who 
are  willing  to  talk  don't  seem  to 
have  the  solid  information  which 
is  wanted. 

The  Schoolmaster  thought  of 
this  the  other  day  at  Atlantic  City 
as  he  watched  what  was  to  him 
one  of  the  most  interesting  things 
about  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
"Reconstruction  Conference" — the 
way  in  which  Jesse  Neal,  of  the 
Associated  Business  Papers,  and 
his_  subsidiary  cohorts,  got  out 
their  lively  four-page  daily  cov- 
ering the  news  of  the  convention. 
Some  genius  had  worked  out  the 
happy  idea  of  making  the  secre- 
tary of  every  special  committee 
session  a  man  from  the  editorial 
office  of  a  business  paper  cover- 
ing the  same  field  in  industry;  and 
these  men  formed  the  stafif  of  the 
paper.    Hence   the  combination 
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which  would  have  made  any  old- 
time  city  editor  go  mad  with  de- 
lirious joy — a  staff  of  men  who 
not  only  knew  the  facts  and  had 
the  expert's  broad  background  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  but 
also  could  put  aforesaid  facts  in- 
to good  readable  shape  with  neat- 
ness and  dispatch.  And  for  an 
impromptu,  ofF-hand  convention 
newspaper,  the  result  was  a 
world-beater. 

*  *  « 

The  same  thought  came  to  the 
Schoolmaster  again  as  he  watched 
the  recent  New  York  conference 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Po- 
litical Science.  Probably  the  best 
"running  story"  of  the  sessions  of 
the  conference  to  appear  in  any 
New  York  daily  appeared  in  the 
Socialist  Call.  Why  ?  Because, 
presumably,  the  reporter  for  that 
publication  spends  his  whole  time 
dealing  with  the  type  of  economic 
and  social  questions  which  were 
discussed  at  the  conference;  and 
to  the  reporter's  note-taking  abili- 
ty, he  added  the  enthusiastic  in- 
terest of  a  student.  Probably  the 
same  situation  accounts  for  the 
fact,  which  the  Schoolmaster  has 
noticed,  that  in  general  one  has 
to  read  .the  labor  press  to  get  an 
accurate  reflex  of  what  labor  is 
thinking. 

There  is  a  real  suggestion  here, 
as  the  Schoolmaster  hopes  he 
does  not  need  to  point  out,  for 
the  man  who  is  writing  copy 
about  a  "difficult"  product,  wheth- 
er he  be  agency  staff  man  or  in 
the  advertising  department  of  the 
manufacturer.  There  isn't  a 
product  made  in  America  which 
doesn't  have-  interesting  facts 
about  it  tucked  away  somewhere. 
Find  the  man  who  knows  those 
facts,  and  then  fish  for  them 
with  all  the  angling  skill  you  pos- 
sess. It  doesn't  matter  how  bad- 
ly he  expresses  them,  whether 
verbally  or  in  writing.    Once  you 

get  them,  the  rest  is  up  to  you  1 

*  *  * 

Yuletide  spirit  in  the  atmosphere 
and  all  restrictions  save  those  of 
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personal  economy  being  removed, 
the  Schoolmaster  entered  a  men's 
furnishing  shop  to  select  for  a 
companion  who  aflfects  giddy 
cravats,  one  of  peculiarly  kaleido- 
scopic colors. 

The  Schoolmaster  chose  a  de- 
sign distinguished  by  an  inter- 
esting pattern  of  what  appeared 
to  be  oriental  symbols  placed 
against  a  bacl^ound  of  Floren- 
tine lake.  The  motif  excited  his 
curiosity  and  he  wondered  what 
it  was  all  about. 

Turning  to  the  reverse  for  fur- 
ther inspection,  the  Schoolmaster 
noticed  a  neat  little  two-colored 
tag  on  which  appeared  this  com- 
forting explanation  : 

Pencil — Cake  of  Ink — Sceptre 
Ancient  Chinese  Symbol  of  Long- 
evity 

"The  souls  of  illustrious  ances- 
tors are  protecting  you  from  all 

ills." 

Although  the  Schoolmaster  is , 
somewhat  addicted  to  retiring  salt ' 
and  pepper  patterns  with  an  oc- 
casional touch  of  subdued  laven- 
der, and  not  at  all  superstitious, 
he  fortnwith  purchased  an  extra 

necktie — for  himi^elf. 

*   *  * 

While  on  the  subject  of  holi- 
day shopping  and  the  gladness  of 
giving,  the  Schoolmaster  is  re- 
minded of  an  odd  situation  which 
arose  in  Cleveland  a  couple  of 
Christmases  ago. 

For  years  it  had  been  the  cus- 
tom for  costumed  Santa  Clauses 
to  stand  beside  iron  kettles  hung 
from  tripods,  and  solicit  from  me 
passing  throng  contributions  for 
the  Salvation  Army  and  other 
charitable  institutions.  Part  of 
Santa's  equipment  consisted  of  a 
tinkly  little  bell  which  he  would 
energetically  ring  both  to  encour- 
age giving  and  to  keep  himself 
warm. 

A  couple  of  years  since,  some 
misanthropic  shop-keeper  com- 
plained that  the  tintinabulation  of 
the  Christmas  bells  was  putting 
a  crimp  in  sales.  Moreover,  it 
was  getting  on  his  delicate  nerves. 
So,  at  the  request  of  the  police. 
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wooden  sticks  were  substituted, 
which  the .  Santa  Qauses  tapped 
against  the  sides  of  the  metal  re- 
ceptacles. At  once  contributions 
fell  off.  Devoid  of  the  traditional 
suggestion  of  Christmas  cheer, 
the  usual  sentimental  appeal  was 
not  made  to  the  pocket-book.  And 
this  fact  seems  of  peculiar  inter- 
est as  an  indication  of  the  psy- 
chology of  the  masses. 

The  word  "camouflage" — let's 
vote  it  dropped  permanently  from 
our  vocabulary — reminds  your  tu- 
tor of  a  queer  exhibition  of  (what 
do  you  say  if  you  don't  call  it 
c-m — fi-ge?)  he  observed  in  an 
industrial    neighborhood    at  the 
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Classified  Advertisements 


Classified  advertisements  in  "Printers'  Ink"  cost  forty-five  cents  a  line 

for  each  insertion.     No  order  accepted  for  less  than  two  dollars  and 

twenty 'five  cents.  Cash  must  accompany  order.  Forms  close  Monday 
preceding  date  of  issue. 


HELP  WANTED 


Wanted — Keturned  soldier  advertisuig 
solicitor.  Permanent.  Give  full  par- 
ticulars, experience,  salary  wanted,  etc. 
Mitchell  Daily  Eepublican,  Morning, 
Evening  and  Sunday,  Mitchell.  S.  D. 

WANTED— In  New  York,  by  manufac- 
turer of  special  machinery,  advertising 
man.  Give  full  particulars  as  to  qualifi- 
cations, experience,  age,  nationality  and 
salary  wanted.    Box  302,  Printers'  Ink. 

Advertising  Solicitor 

far  trade  paper;  capable  writing  copy. 
Drawing  Account.  Box  311,  care  of 
Printers'  Ink.  

Southern  daily  in  city  of  75,000  desires 
services  of  good  copy  writer.  Must  have 
energy,  experience  and  ability,  and  come 
well  recommended.  To  such  a  man  there 
is  an  opportunity  for  rapid  advancement. 
Only  producers  need  answer.  SOUTH- 
KKS  DAILY,  Box  300,  Printers*  Ink. 

Chicago  company,  in  a  basic  industry, 
wants  a  young  man  to  assist  in  develop- 
ing its  publicity  and  trade  extension 
plans.  This  work  would  be  done  in  con- 
nection with  services  of  outside  adver- 
tising agency.  Must  be  a  good_  letter 
writer,  especially  of  sales  promotion  let- 
ters, and  should  understand  the  handling 
of  service  to  dealers;  must  be  capable  of 
directing  large  volume  of  details,  and  of 
enough  experience  and  maturity  to  see 
and  help  carry  out  the  constructive  busi- 
ness policy  involved.  Iti  replying  state 
fully  previous  experience  in  work  of  this 
kind  and  salary  desired.  Box  307,  care 
of  Printers'  Ink. 


YOUNG  MAN 
Who  Can  Write 

Not  one  who  thinks  he  can,  but 
one  who  knows  by  experience  that 
he  can  writ  e— advertising  and 
house  organ  copy.  Must  have  a 
nose  for  news  and  a  willingness 
to  work  hard  and  earn  advance- 
ment. Write  fully,  stating  age, 
salary  wanted  to  start,  and  all 
about  yourself  personally,  to  Box 
301,  care  of  Printers'  Ink. 


WANTED : 

A  First-Class  Layout  Man 

We  want  an  experienced  layout  man. 
We  do  not  care  much  what  kind  of 
finished  work  he  does,  but  he  must 
be  able  to  make  first-class  rough 

sketches.    He  must  be  sympathetic 
toward  business.  He  must  have  ideas 
of  his  own,  but  must  also  be  able  to 
understand  and  keep  along  the  ideas 
of  others.     He  will  be  the  kind  of 
man   who   adds   to  every  situation 
into  which  he  is  drawn.   Ail  appli- 
cants must  first  write  for  appoint- 
ment, stating  experience  and  salary 
wanted.  All  correspondence  will  be 
considered  confidential.  Address: 
W.   G.  S. 
BLACKMAN-ROSS  COMPANY 
95  Madison  Avenue,    -     -     New  York 


Advertising  and  Sales  Manager  wanted 

for  chain  of  men's  and  women's  apparel 
shops.  Must  have  had  some  retail  ex- 
perience, though  not  necessarily  in  this 
line.  Must  be  willing  to  visit  branch 
stores  whenever  need  arises.  Big  op- 
portunity for  big  man.  Address:  Box 
309,  care  of  Printers'  Ink. 


Attractive  Advertising 
Agqicy  Connection  Open 

For  the  right  land  of  agency  salesman, 
who  can  bring  with  him  $100,000  or 
more  in  the  right  kind  of  accounts,  there 
is  an  0]jportunity  open  to  become  part 
owner  of  well  organized  agency.  Or- 
ganization consists  of  experienced  con- 
sulting staff  and  force  that  can  deliver 
efficient,  high  grade  copy,  art  and  me- 
chanical work  on  both  popular  and  tech- 
nical accounts — ^real  support  for  real  ac- 
counts. 

Open  only  for  Christian  and  gentleman. 

Gve  experience,  age,  class  of  accounts 
and  full  information — confidential.  Tel. 
New  York,  Greeley  26SS,  or  write  Box 
319,  care  of  Printers'  Ink. 


MISCELLAHEOUS 


Bh^Morto 


a  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN 

AHeT  January  lat  tbe  rate  for  Claislfled  AdrntlMiiHntB  wiu  b«  SOe  a  line.    Uinlmum.  (2.50 
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PHOTOGRAPHS,  REPRODUCTtONS 
for  Advertisers  at  low  cost   Plain  and 

Colored  Photos,  Post  Cards,  Calendars, 
Mdse.  Illustrations,  Etc.  Quality,  quantity, 

quick  service.  Consult  us.  Photo  Finish- 
ing  Co.,  3159  Indiana  Ave.,  Chicago,  Bl. 


AJJ. 


LAEGE  HYDEAULIC  PEES8  (HOE 
CO,  MAKE),  Platen  (32x46  in.),  ram 
(12  in.),  diameter  lift  (13  in.),  with 
double  hand  pumps,  pressure  gauge, 
complete  and  in  good  condition. 
STEAM  PLATE  TABLE  (HOE  CO. 
make)  (26x34  in,),  rigged  for  hot  water, 
complete  and  in  good  condition. 
ICATBIXKOVLimrOUAOHIBE  (HOE 
CO.  make)  (36x42  in.),  perfect  condition. 
Write  or  telephone  HAEFNER  BROS., 
75  4th  St.,  Brooklyn.    Hamilton  2180. 


ICta  Sheet  Posts  R.I. 
[staiidlsh-Barnes  C 


Magazine  Publishers 


We  are  equipped  to  take  over 
and  handle  from  press  to 
subscriber  the  circulation  of 
your  publication.  By  our 
system  you  are  relieved  of 
the  thousand  and  one  an- 
noyances of  the  mailing 
room,  and  assured  of  quick 
service.  Let  us  g^ve  you  in  . 
detail  our  plan  of  operation, 
terms,  etc. 

Box  321,  oarfl  of  Printers'  Ink. 


POSITION  WANTED 


Beginner — 6  months'  Sales  Correspond- 
ent, Circular,  Catalog  Writer;  12  years' 
accounting,  correspondence  eMerience. 
Age  28.  Married.  Salary  $25.00  weekly. 
Box  323,  Printers'  Ink. 

EXCEPTIONAL  ABILITY 

Sales  Promotion,  Advertising,  Sales  Man- 
aging. Am  producing  unusual  results  with 
nationally  advertised  foods.  Intelligent 
executive,  convincing  writer.  Real  future 
and  good  salary  desired.  Box  322,  P.  I. 

Would  like  to  sell  or  represent  some  na- 
tionally advertised  product,  in  New  York 
or  in  travelling  capacity,  or  would  accept 
position  with  manufacturer.  Minimum 
salary  $1500.'  Box  324,  Printers'  Ink. 


NEVSPAFEB  BtTILDEB 

With  record  of  success,  open  for  new 
contract  to  develop  daily  to  full  possi- 
bilities. Address  Box  315,  care  of  Frint- 
ers'  Ink.   

Successful  Advertising  Manager,  now 
employed,  wants  bigger  opening  because 
he  can  fill  it.  Good  merchandiser;  thor- 
ough advertising  knowledge;  ability  to 
get  things  done.    Box  318,  Printers'  Ink. 

Executive  position  in  civil  life  desired 
by  Lt.-Col.,  General  Staff.  Graduate 
West  Point  and  U.  of  P.  Law  School. 
16  years'  experience  executive  work. 
R.  M.  B.,  room  342,  War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Artillery  Officer  going  abroad,  released 
active  service,  will  undertake  special 
commissions.  Civil  life,  advertising,  sales 
specialist.  Capable,  hard  working,  record 
for  results;  selling  and  executive.  Box 
310,  care  of  Printers'  Ink. 

Capable  young  ad  man  wishes  position 
with  live  newspaper.  Four  years'  ex- 
perience as  display  solicitor,  copy  writer 
and  classified  manager.  A  real  producer. 
Age  34  (married).  State  salary.  Box 
314,  care  of  Printers'  Ink. 

Advertising  Uanageo; 

of  large  electrical  firm  seeks  better  op- 
portunity. Six  years'  technical  advertis- 
ing  and  editorial  experience.  Graduate 
engineer  with  broad  advertising  and  busi- 
ness training.  Minimum  salary  $3,000. 
Box  312,  Printers'  Ink. 

TOTTE  BUSINESS  PROMOTED 

r  prepare  strong  sales  letters,  circulars, 
booklets,  financial  prospectus  and  com- 
plete trade,  newspaper  and  magazine  ad- 
vertising campaigns.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Reasonable  rates.  "Ad-Specialist," 
2687  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York. 

High-class  specialty  Salesman  desires  con- 
nection with  well -advertised  line.  Am 
thoroughly  acquainted  Western  trade, 
also  Mexico.  Live,  energetic,  forceful. 
Forty  years  of  age;  married;  family,  two 
children.  Earning  $12,000.  Commission 
basis  only.  John  P.  Given,  536  W.  Jllth 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  can  sell  advertising 

I  am  selling  advertising  now 

I  can  sell  goods 

I  have  a  job 

I  want  a  better  job 

I  bave  experience  in  England  and  here 
1  P:3ve  specialized  along  Farm  lines 
1  will  work  for  $5,000  a  year 
May  I  call  upon  you?  Thanksl 
F.  F.  Box  317,  Printers'  Ink. 

FOUR  YEARS 

Writer  and  Illustrator  of 
Advertising  for  one  of  larg- 
est national  advertisers. 
Now  holding  army  commis- 
sion. Expect  to  get  out. 
Want  new  location.  Ad- 
dress Box  303,  Printers'  Ink. 


After  Jtnuaiy  1st  the  rate  tot  Classified  Adr«rtl«emetit<  will  be  See  ■  ttm.    M<nfnniiii,  ti-S6. 
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BALES  UAKAGEK,  university  graduate;  ' 
38,  married;  13  years'  successful  experi-  | 
ence;  thoroughly  familiar  sales  ncecutive  i 
work,  sales  promotion,  hiring,  ittstructingf 
and  directing  salesmen  now  employed; 
available  January  1st.    Address:  "Sales 
Manager,"  care  of  Printers'  Ink,  833 
Peoples         Building,  Cbicago,  Illinois. 

Position  as  assistant  to  Advertising  Man- 
ner by  young  man,  27,  college  trained, 
married.  Past  3J4  years  in  charge  of  serv- 
ice to  advertisers  for  prominent  New  York 
State  newspaper.  Wdlroundedoutknowl- 
edge  of  copy,  planning  layouts,  mechani- 
cal processes  and  merchandising.  1  ^ 
years'  experience  selling  printed  matter, . 
direct  mail  literature,  etc. .  Box  305,  P.  I. 

ARTIST— Released  from  Camoufiage 
Board,  wishes  position  on  a  part-time 
basis,  permitting  him  to  t^e  Cate  of  a 
reasonable  number  of  his  pre-war  clients. 
Has  had  10  years'  expenence  in  figure 
and  decorative  work,  both  in  black  and 
white  and  color.  Here  is  an  opportun- 
ity for  a  concern  to  get  the  services  of 
a  high  class  man  on  a  reduced  cost  basis. 
Box  316,  Printers'  Ink.  

ADTEBTISIHG  EHQINEEB 

A  thoroughly  trained  advertising  man  of 
hijh  executive  ability  with  originality  and 
initiative,  15  years'  experience  in  pro- 
ductive advertising  campaign — a  writer 
of  live,  human  interest  copy — a  strongly 
originative  layout — writing  and  compil- 
ing catalogs.  Can  demonstrate  my  anil- 
ity to  produce  absolutely  distinctive  re- 
sults.   Box  306,  care  of  Printers'  Ink. 

EXECUTIVES  !  ! 

An  aggressive  young  man,  29,  college 
trained,  thoroughly  schooled  in  all  phases 
of  sales  work,  backed  up  by  five  years' 
practical  manufacturing  experience 
with  a  record  for  results,  desires  a 
change  with  greater  possibilities.  To 
increase  tiie  efficiency  of  your  organiza- 
tion, look  this  "live  wire"  over 
Box  304,  Printers'  Ink. 


500  Days  of  Unusual 
Food  Experience 

in  the  supplying  of  this  and 
ia  1 1  i  e  d  countries,  plus  six 
y^rs  of  diversified  advertis- 
ing knowledge,  has  given  a 
young  raan  I  know  splendid 
qualifications  to  make  good 
with  large  agency  handling 
food  accounts. 

He  is  27;  college  graduate;  single; 
and  has  efficiently  handled  an  un- 
usual war  situation.  He  can  write 
copy;  direct  office  management; 
talk  intelligently  to  clients,  and 
be  a  capable  assistant  to  a  lar^e- 
calibre  advertising  agent.  Write 
Box  308,  Printers*  Ink. 


Well-educated  young  man  In  early  thir- 
ties, with  practical  steel  mill  and  tech- 
nical experience  followed  by  experience 
in  Sales  and  Promotion  work  with  one 
of  the  largest  steel  manufacturers,  de- 
sires to  make  a  change,  A  proposition 
to  represent  a  reliable  manufacturer  in 
New  York  and  adjacent  territory  would 
appeal  to  liim.  Minimum  salary,  $3,600, 
or  salary  and  commission.  Box  313, 
care  of  Printers'  Ink, 

CAPABLE  MAN 

DISOHABGED  EBOH  ABHT 

Seeks  position  where  industrious  and 
intelligent  services  will  find  reward.  He 
is  30  years  of  age,  a  college  graduate 
and  has  through  experience  acquired 
a  keen  sense  of  business  and  advertising 
values.  He  can  write  clearly  and  ef- 
fectively, is  capable  of  managing  and 
organizing  a  department.  Salary  $40 
a  week.    Box  320,  Printers'  Ink. 

From  Milwaukee,  for  client,  a  few  years 
ago,  I  handled  advertising,  selling  and 
demonstrating  Shamputone.  Crew  of  26 
demonstrators.  "The  Lavender  Girls," 
through  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  Other 
agency  work  at  that  time  included  elec- 
tion advertising  of  Sheriff  Franke  who 
won.  Lost  myself  on  small  papers,  but 
found  again  equal  to  business  getting  of 
any  kind.  Good  mixer,  but  never  mix 
drinks.  Level-headed  producer.  Have 
yon  the  chance  for  young  man,  45,  who 
has  learned  his  lesson?  Emil  Held,  P. 
O.  Box  562,  San  Benito,  Texas. 

Advertising  Han 
Just  released  from  active  duty  as  watch 
oificer  on  battleshi|)  in  overseas  convoy 
service  seeks  position,  30  years  of  age, 
married,  10  years' _  experience  in  news- 
paper and  advertising  business,  capable 
of  editing  house  publication;  preparing 
all  catalogues,  circulars,  etc.,  as  well  as 
writing  advertisements;  best  of  refer- 
ences; seek  opening  with  advertising 
agency,  assistant  advertising  manager  of 
big  corporation  or  advertising  manager 
of  a  growing  copcern.  Will  go  any- 
where. Address  for  interview  "Earnest,." 
Printers'  Ink,  1  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 

POSITION  WANTED 

by  a  SALESUAN  of  advertising  space, 
A  clean  record  of  twelve  years  of 
trade  magazine  space  sellings — bi  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia  and  Nev  York  im- 
ritory.  With  present  publislier  for 
past  six  years. 

I  desire  to  offer  my  services  to 
THAT  FUBLISHEB  whose  magazine 
(or  magazines)  Is  of  such  MEEIT, 
and  STAHDING,  in  its  field,  thai  my 
representation  thereof  will  bo  a  -source 
of  FEBSONAZ.  FBIB£  and  thereforo 
the  KATTTBAL  IirOEHXZTE  to  utmost 
energy. 

Thirty-five  yearH  old— a  coUe^e  grad- 
uate—married. Box  32S,  Printers'  Ink. 


An«  January  1st  tbe  rate  for  Classified  Adrertlsmmts  will  be  5lte^!f^t&toS~^%iy^'^S.S0. 
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What  Do  You  Mean  By 
"NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING?" 

Do  you  mean  advertising  to 
a  geographical  abstraction  or 
to  the  body  of  hving  people 
who  constitute  the  nation? 

The  latter  type  of  "national 
advertising"  can  be  achieved 
only  through  the  use  of  news- 
papers. 

Not  only  do  newspapers  reach  the 
American  public  in  the  fullest  sense, 
but  the  American  public  can  be 
reached  in  the  fullest  sense  only 
through  newspapers* 

For  instance,  no  magazine  nor  com- 
bination of  magazines  can  move  the 
people  of  The  Chicago  Territory 
with  the  speed,  the  power  and  the 
efficiency  'of 

HhTHE  WORLD'S  CREATEgT  NEWSPAPEOriM 

Circulation  in  excess  of 440,000  Daily  and  7001,000  Sunday 
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A  JOUJWAL  FOR  ADyLiiIl:>i^R^ 


,  CV,  Na  13       New  York,  DECEMB«t26, 1918  10c  A  Cop: 


/HE  Hygienic  Products  Company  of  Canton,  Ohioi 

^  n)anufactur«T  of  Sani-FIrmh,  has  an  unusual  adverti$ui£ 
problem — and  an  unusual  produa,    Sani-Fiush  is  a 
aalist.    It  does  just  &ne  thing — deans  clo^t*bow3s. 

Starting  with  a  amajl  appropriation  which  has  been  gradu- 
ally increased,  Sani-Ftmh  advertising  has  been  gtowing  in 
intensity  y^ar  by  yw. 

And  with  the  steady  increase  in  the  advertising  appropria- 
tion, steadily  increasing  ssiles  have  gone  hand  in  hsmd. 

It  i%  with  ft  distinct  feeling  of  pride  that  Advertising 
Headquarters  can  point  to  the  Hygienic  Products  Company 
with  whom  we  have  worked  for  years,  and  by  whom  we 
have  heen  graciously  aJiotitd  a  rn-neroiis  measure  of  credit 
for  tlie  healthy  growth  and  sucl^ss  ol  their  businera. 

.   W.   AT  E  R    m'^^'to  N 


Standard  Farm  Paper  Circulation 

Means 
Real  Farm  Circulation 


When  you  advertise  in  farm  papers  you  expect  to  reach  far- 
mers, do  you  not  ?  That's  what  you  pay  for,  isn^t  it  ? 

We  could  get  town. and  city  circulation  and  charge  you  for  it — 

BUT 

clearly,  you  would  not  be  reaching  farmers,  and  it  would  be 
the  most  expensive  way  of  reaching  city  people. 

THE  STANDARD  FARM  PAPERS  are  edited  for  farmers 
and  seek  only  real  farm — ^not  city — subscribers. 

In  selecting  farm  papers,  find  out  how  much  real  FARM 
CIRCULATION  they  have. 

The  Standard  Farm  Market 

(Over  One  Million  Farm  Homes) 

Sell  A  Standard  Farm  Paper  Subscriber  And  You  Sell  His 

Neighbors  Too 

The  Standard  Farm  Papers  are: 
Prairie  Farmer,  Chicago  Wallaces'  Farmer 

BatalUtlui  1841  Bstabliihed  ISB5 

Pemisylvania  Farmer  Progressive  Farmer 

EetabmUd  1880  EstablUlied  1888 

The  Breeder's  Gazette  Birmingham,  Raleigh 

EstaUiBiied  1881  Memphis,  Dallas 

Hoard's  Dairyman  The  Wisconsin  Agriculturist 

BatabUthed  1870  BttaAlitied  ISTT 

The  Ohio  Farmer  Pacific  Rural  Press 

BitaViUhad  1848  BafoAIfated  1870 

The  Michigan  Fanner  The  Farmer,  St.  Paul 

OttMUanea  1843  JBSfs&HsJM  1888 

Western  Representatives  Eastern  Representatives 

Standahd  Farm  PiPEits,  Inc.  -  Waluice  C.  Richardson,  Inc. 

Conway  Bldg.,  Chicago  381  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

AH  Standard  Farm  Papen  are  members  of  A.  B,.  C. 
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Is  a  "Wave  of  Advertising" 
Coming? 

Men  in  a  Position  to  Know  Say  We  May  Expect  1919  to  Exceed  by  a 
Wide  Margin  All  Previous  Records 

By  Bruce  Bliven 


EVERYONE  connected,  even 
remotely,  with  advertising, 
knows  that  since  the  signing  of 
the  armistice,  domestic  business  in 
the  United  States  has  taken  a 
great  forward  leap.  This  has 
been  true  of  the  unadvertised, 
basic  raw  material  industries ;  and 
it. has  been  even  more  true  of  ad- 
vertised goods.  The  increase  in 
advertising,  as  any  publisher  will 
tell  you,  has  been  remarkable.  If 
there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  pes- 
simist left,  here  is  a  cure  for  him : 
let  him  go  and  talk  to  a  dozen 
or  fifteen  "key"  men  in  advertis- 
ing and  advertised  business,  as  the 
writer  of  this  article  has  recently 
been  doing,  -He  will  get  a  reoort 
of  expansion  and  development  of 
business  which  is  truly  remark* 
nble. 

This  condition  presents  a  prob- 
lem itself,  however,  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  advertising  inter- 
ests. Is  this  a  temporary  boom 
which  will  b'e  followed  by  a  slump? 
Or  is  it  the  beginning  of  a  wave, 
the  crest  of  which  is  still  to^  be 
reached?  Will  wages  remain  at 
a  high  enough  level  even  with 
prices  coming  down,  to  discour- 
age some  manufacturers  of  po- 
tentially advertisable  specialties  ? 
Or  will  the  "hungry"  market  en- 
courage manufacture  under  even 
the  most  difficult  conditions,  with 
advertising  used  to  create  quick 
and  widespread  distribution? 

The  vital  seriousness  of  these 
questions  is  easily  discernible. 
Not  only  are  they  important  to 
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publications  and  other  advertising 
mediums,  to  whom  volume  of  busi- 
ness means  bread  and  butter;  but 
to  advertisers  themselves  they  are 
hardly  less  interesting,  since  the 
volume  and  character  of  the  ad-- 
vertising  done  by  your  competi- 
tors is  often  a  vital  factor  in  de- 
termining the  amount  and  char- 
acter of  your  own  creative  sales 
work. 

The  manufacturer  who  holds  off 
his  advertising  and  selling  plai^b 
now  in  the  expectation  of  more 
favoraDie  conditions  a  few  months 
hence  as  to  wages  and  the  cost 
of  materials,  is  making  the  mis- 
take of  his  life,  if  the  men  whom 
Printers'  Ink  has  consulted  are 
right  in  their  practically  unani- 
mous viewpoint  As  one  man 
(who,  by  the  way,  has  no  adver- 
tising space  to  sell)  put  it: 

"Every  indication  points  to  a 
greatly  increased  volume  of  ad- 
vertising, and  a  large  number  of 
new  advertisers  in  a  wide  range 
of  fields,  in  the  near  .future.  Com- 
petition in  the  domestic  field  will 
be  sharp,  as  manufacturers,  whose 
productive  capacity  has  been  great- 
ly expanded  by  war  conditions, 
look  about  for  new  markets.  Of 
any  grOup  of  competifors,  all  of 
whom  are  beginning  to  advertise 
either  for  the  first  time,  or  on  a 
greatly  expanded  scale,  the  man 
who  is  first  in  the  field  will  en- 
joy an  obvious  advantage. 

"That  advantage  may  in  itself 
compensate  him  for  any  disad- 
vantage he  is  under  ,ai  the  hegin- 
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ning,  in  regard  to  wages  or  cost  of 
raw  materials;  but  even  if  it  did 
not,  the  future  situation  on  both 
these  items  is  at  least  an  open 
question.  Over  and  over  again 
we  get  the  assurance  that  prices 
on  many  products  will  not  be  low- 
ered for  many  months  to  come. 
Under  the  circumstances,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  folly  for  any- 
body to  wait  until  he  is  at  the 
tail  of  the  procession  before  he 
starts  active  work." 

Turning  to  the  specific  details 
of  the  situation,  Prznixrs'  Ink 
finds  tiiat  advertisers  of  practical- 
ly all  classes,  and  representing  al- 
most every  advertised  product,  are 
planning  largely  increased  appro- 
priations for  1919.  To  make  a  list 
of  such  advertisers  would  be  to 
recite  a  very  large  proportion  of 
all  "the  important  purchasers  of 
space  in  the  country.  '  In  this  ar- 
ticle, therefore,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  ■  a  statement  of  the 
general  tendencies  noticeable, 
without  discussing  particular 
cases. 

As  everyone  knows,  many  man- 
ufacturers of  advertised  products 
have  been  curtailed  in  their  out- 
put during  the  last  months  of  the 
war  by  Government  restriction, 
and  while  to  a  remarkable  extent, 
these  advertisers  have  continued 
their  publicity  efforts,  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  no  occasion 
for  selling  efforts  has  resulted  in 
holding  their  appropriations  down 
to  a  minimum,  while  their  copy 
has  been  institutional  in  character. 
These  facts  are  too  well  known  to 
our  readers  to  need  amplification. 
The  important  thing  at  present  is 
to  know  thati  with  Government 
restrictions  .either  entirely  re- 
moved, or  rapidly  being  loosened, 
these  advertisers  are  "coming 
back*'  full  force. 

The  makers  of  advertised  foods 
which  use  sugar  as  a  basis,  in  par- 
ticular, ,  had  veiy  hard  sledding 
during  the  closing  days  of  the 
conflict.  To-day,  they  are  plan- 
ning on  big  advertising  campaigns 
for  1919,  which  will  recover  lost 
ground  and  make  up  for  lost  time. 

A  publishing  house  which  is  one 
of  the  strongest  in  the  field  of 
women's  publications,  reports  that 


already  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  increased  space  has 
been  contracted  for,  for  tije  com- 
ing year,  by  about  t«i  advertisei's 
of  food  products.  These  include 
copy  for  a  table  syrup,  for  a  line 
of  "pocket  candies,"  several  break- 
fast foods,  a  "family"  of  food 
products,  etc.  The  manufacturer 
of  a  patent  pancake  preparation  is 
planning  to  increase  his  appropri- 
ation several  times  over.  A  man- 
ufacturer of  cocoas  and  chocolate 
has  increased  his  appropriation  by 
25  per  cent.  Every  day  one  hears 
similar  stories  from  other  big  ad- 
vertisers. 

WHAT  OF  AUTOMOBILES? 

Automobiles  again,  have  con- 
stituted an  important  element  in 
advertising  in  the  past,  though 
with  "100  per  cent  war  work" 
staring  them  in  the  face  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  they  have  had  little  to  say 
to  the  public  about  passenger  cars 
for  some  months  past.  How  quick- 
ly they  have  made  their  "about 
face"  since  the  armistice  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact,  announced  in  the 
advertising  pages  of  Printers' 
Ink  last  week,  that  in  Collier's 
seventeenth  annual  automotive 
supplement  there  appears  adver- 
tising of  the  automobile  industry" 
to  the  extent  of  $110,000. 

Even  if  there  is  a  "price  war" 
among  the  automobile  inter- 
ests, there  is  an  evident  de- 
termination to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  offered  by 
advertising,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
outlined  plans  of  some  of  the  in- 
dividual manufacturers,  already 
recorded  in  the  pages  of  Printers' 
Ink.  In  fact,  some  of  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  are  not  only 
practicing  optimism  and  confidence 
but  preaching  it  as  well  I  In  an 
advertisement  last  week  in  the 
New  Ybrk  dailies,  two  distribu- 
tors of  Pierce-Arrow  trucks  urge, 
in  the  headline:  "Don't  let  your 
wheels  slow  up !"  while  the  copy 
goes  on  to  say: 

"There  is  big  work  to  be  done. 
New  markets  wait  for  those  who 
can  deliver  the  goods.  Keep  your 
factory  wheels  turning  and  your 
goods  moving.  The  future  belongs 
to  those  who  act  ^quickly." 
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When  Seeking  Trade 
Expansion  in  New  York 
City  Through  Advertising 

No  advertiser  or  space  buyer  should  overlook  the  con- 
sideration of  The  New  York  Globe  as  the  most  effective 
medium  to  reach  the  largest  number  of  those  with  money 
to  buy. 


The  Globe  does  not  boast  of  the 
largest  circulation,  for  mere  quan- 
tity is  not  the  acid  test  of  the  ad- 
vertising value  of  a  newspaper. 

Notwithstanding  this,  a  study  of 
your  A.  B.  C.  reports  will  show 
that  The  Globe  has  practically  as 
much  circulation  in  New  York  City 
and  immediate  suburbs  as  some 
other  papers  with  larger  total  cir- 
culations. 

The  Globe  could  add  50,000  or 
100,000  to  its  circulation  by  arti- 
ficially stimulating  increased  sales 
at  distant  points,  but  it  does  not 
do  this  because  it  considers  that 
such  circulation  is  of  little  value  to 
its.  local  advertisers,  and  would 
necessitate  radical  increases  in  ad- 
vertising rates  not  justified  by  re- 
sults to  advertisers. 

The  GJobe's  constituency,  with 
its  intensified  confidence  in  The 
Globe  as  a  safe,  sane,  dependable 
newspaper,  is  reflected  in  its  ad- 
vertising columns,  as  well  as  in  its 
news  columns,  and  makes  it  the 
cheapest  buy  per  dollar  of  results. 


The  Globe  treats  all  advertisers  alike — "foreign"  and 
'■'local,"  gives  every  one  engaged  in  the  business  of  adver- 
tising a  "square  deal,"  and  will  ever  be  found  at  the 
head  of  the  progressive  procession. 

The  New  York  Globe 


Member 
A.  B.  C. 


JASON  ROGERS,  Publisher 


Member 
A.  B.  C. 
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From  many  sources  come  indi- 
cations that  the  only  factor  mak- 
ing for  inactivity  at  this  time  is 
the  one  already  noted,  the  belief 
that  wages  and  the  cost  of  raw 
materiails  will  soon  come  down, 
and  that  this  will  permit  manu- 
facturing luider  more  advantage- 
ous conditions.  From  equally 
varied  sources  come  statements  in- 
dicating that  this  will  not  be  the 
case,  and  that  the  manufacturer 
who  holds  back  now  is  deoriving 
himself  of  great  advantages  in  a 
strongly  competitive  future  mar- 
ket. 

As  was  recorded  in  Peinthis' 
Ink  of  December  19  (p.  151)  the 
joint  convention  of  the  National 
Hardware  Manufacturers'  and 
Jobbers'  Associations  at  Atlantic 
City,  December  9  to  13,  reported 
no  signs  whatever  of  a  drop  in 
prices  for  some  time  to  come. 
Several  firms  made  definite  guar- 
antees that  their  prices  would  be 
maintained  for  nine^  days;  and 
one  firm,  for  a  year.  The  Nation- 
£^1  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
through  its  committee  on  readjust- 
^ment  after  the  war,  last  week  is- 
sued a  statement  that  "our  coun- 
try is  on  the  threshold  of  a  most 
unprecedented  business  expan- 
sion," due  to  the  fact  that  "the 
factories  and  stores  of  the  United 
States  are  at  present  almost  de- 
pleted of  their  stocks." 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume 
that  the'  increase  in  advertising, 
which  we  are  now  seeing,  all  ema- 
nates from  domestic  advertisers. 
Just  as  our  business  men  are 
turning  their  eyes  to  the  export 
market,  so  the  industries  of 
other  countries  are  considering  the 
United  States  as  a  possible  sales 
field,  and  this  purpose  in  many 
cases  necessitates  the  use  of  ad- 
vertising. Our  readers  may  re- 
member one  group  of  British 
manufacturers,  representing  nine- 
ty per  cent  of  their  industry,  who 
long  ago  prepared  a  co-operative 
advertising  campaign  to  appear  in 
mediums  in  the  United  States 
after  the  war — ^the  industry  in 
question  being  one  where  less  than 
five  per  cent  of  the  houses  ad- 
vertised at  all,  before  1914.  It  is 
dgnificant  that  Pbinters'  Ink  has 


received  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  in  the  past  three  months 
far  more  inquiries  from  manufac- 
turers desirous  of  advertising  and 
selling  in  this  country,  than  in  the 
three  years  before  that  These 
manufacturers  ask  about  mediums, 
rates,  circulations,  and  selling  facil- 
ities, as  well  as  about  advertising 
agencies.  Also,  if  the  inexorable. 
Business  Department  will  permit 
me  to  mention  it,  the  increase  in 
Printers'  Ink's  own  circulation  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  has  a  cer- 
tain significance  in  this  direction. 
On  the  day  that  this  paragraph 
was  written,  for  example,  nine 
subscriptions  were  received  from 
New  Zealand  alone — and  that  is 
a  country  which  in  the  past  we 
have  not  regarded  as  much  of  an 
exporter  to  the  United  States, 
other  than  in  basic  products,  agri- 
cultursd  and  mineral. 

TIDE  ON  THE  FLOOD 

In  the  opinion  of  the  publisher 
already,  quoted,  the  wave  of  adj 
vertising  which  is  now  in  sight 
will  not  reach  its  crest  for  at  least 
another  six  months.  "We  are 
bound  to  see  a  great  development 
of  new  advertisers,"  said  a  repre- 
sentative of  this  house.  "Many 
manufacturers  who  before  the  war 
were  content  to  drift  along  with- 
out advertising,  have  had  a  rude 
awakening.  The  Government's 
advertising  campaigns  have  been 
an  effective  demonstration  of  the 
power  of  publicity.  Also,  during 
the  war  advertising  salesmen,  rep- 
resenting the  various  publications, 
and  other  mediums,  have  been  hard 
at  work  on  some  of  these  manu- 
facturers, who  have  postponed  ad- 
vertising 'until  after  the  war.'  This 
excuse  for  delay  no  longer  exists, 
and  as  a  result  quite  a  number  of 
new  advertisers  will  begin  cam- 
paigns very  shortly. 

"Without  realizing  it,  America 
has  gone  through  a  profound 
economic  revolution.  The  middle 
classes  and  the  lower  classes  to- 
day have  more  money  than  they 
ever  had  before.  While  it  is  well 
to  be  conservative,  it  is  evident 
that  this  shifting  of  wealth  has 
created  new  buyers  for  many  ad- 
iContinued  xin  page  146) 
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Are  You  In  a  Rut? 


Investment  Bankers  as  a  class  never  telieved 
in  advertising.  Ttere  were,  in  round  figures, 
aLout  kalf  a  million  lond  investors  in  tlie  United 
States  for  wkose  patronage  tke  bond-houses  in 
tlie  various  financial  centres  competed  among 
tkemselves.  Apparently  it  never  occurred  to 
tliese  conservative  gentlemen  tkat  a  great  market 
existed  all  around  tkem  if  tkey  would  only  get 
out  of  tkfeir  rut  and  do  tusiness  on  a  1918  lasis. 

Tken  along  came  tke  U.  S.  Government,  and 
witk  tke  aid  of  a  kig  up-to-date  advertising 
campaign  sold  aLout  sixteen  billion  dollars  wortk 
of  bonds  to  between  twenty  and  tkirty  million 
investors. 

Tke  market  kadn  t  ckai^ed— just  a  matter  of 
going  to  it. 

How  about  your  market?  Are  you  over- 
looking tke  small  towns  and  rural  districts? 
Tkere  are  over  75,000,000  people  living  in 
towns  of  25,000  and  under,  and  86%  of  the  cir- 
culation of  The  American  V^oman  is  located 
in  these  towns. 

THE 

AMERICAN  WOMAN 

"A  Real  M^agazf'ne  of  the  Small  Towns" 
Memter  oi  tte  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

Western  Advertising  Office  Eaetem  Advertising  Ofhce 

W.  H.  MoCURDY.  Mgr.  WM.  F.  HARING.  Mg^ 

30  N.  Dearborn  Street.  Ciicajo,  lU.  Flatiron  Building.  New  Yort 
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Why  every  firm  with 
more  than  local  sales 
should  have  this  book 


It  gives: 

The  latest  ofEdad  population  figures  for  every  ctty 
and  town  m  United  Statiei  with  a  populstioa  of 
500  ar  more.  In  19J0  there  were  23  dtics  of  100.- 
000  to  200,000,  Today  there  are  J7. 


The  number  of  people  wiAin  ten  xnile$  of  the  - 
boundaiy  of  eveiy  city  of  100,000  and  over.  The 
imiia>er  of  families  in  every  atiite— tbc  perceotase 
urban,  die  per^tage  mf^L 

The  distribution  by  states  of  America's  6,361,502 
farms — ^the  noinber  operitted  by  rcnter^tbe  msor 
bcf  \sy  owners. 

tteledbyCOOglC 

The  value  of  farm  property  per  farm  and  the  rela- 
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implements  and  machinery.     The  average  value 
throughout  the  nation  is  $6,444  per  farm.  In 

Pennsylvania  it  is    .     .     .     .  $5,715 

Iowa  17,259 

Alabama  "  «         .     .    .  1,408 

California  18,308 

The  number  of  dealers,  wholesale  and  retail,  in 
representative  trades  in  every  state  and  in  every  city 
of  100,000  or  over. 

What  firms  who  are  using  this  book  say: 

"Of  great  benefit  to  me  in  convincing  our 
factories  on  matters  of  distribution,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  help  in  laying  out  sales 

operations." , 

"The  figures  you  give  are  something  I 
hflve  had  to  hunt  for  repeatedly." 

"2  have  been  wanting  just  such  a  book  in 

connection  with  our  plans  for  IQIQ,  and 
we  have  already  put  our  copy  to  work. 
I  have  niver  before  seen  population 
figures  worked  out  in  such  a  way  as  to 

exactly  meet  our  needs." 

In  directing  your  sales  operations  in  accordance  with 
the  changing  population,  ytsn  will  find  this  revised 
edition  of  Population  and  Its  Distribution  helpful. 
It  contains  218  pages,  handsomely  bound.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  mail  it  on  receipt  of  the  price,  $2.50. 


J  WalterThompson  Company 

ADVERTISING 


New  York,  244  Madison  Avenue.  Chicago,  Lytton  Building, 

Boston,  201  Devonshire  Street.  Detroit,  Kresge  Building. 

Cincinnati,  First  National  Bank  Building. 


Finding  the  Right  Man  in  the  Firm 

to  Sell 

About  the  Agency  Solicitor  Who  Failed  to  Sell  the  Right  Man  in  the 
Firm  and  the  Account  Which  Couldn't  Make  Good 
Until  the  Point  of  Contact  Was  Found 

By  A.  H.  Deute 


INASMUCH  as  this  happens  to 
be  a  true  sto^,  aiid  the  firm 
and  the  agency  are  both  quite  well 

known,  we'll  have  to  change  the 
names  a  Httle,  but  if  anyone  is 
sufficiently  interested  to  know  the 
particular  parties,  we  would  not 
mind  telling  them  privately. 

John  Smith  has  a  cracker  fac- 
tory. Eleven  years  ago,  he  signed 
up  for  an  advertising  campaign. 
He  believed  in  advertising,  but  the 
campaign  fizzled  out. 

Smith  is  a  fighter,  so  thf ee  years 
later,  he  tried  it  again.  Again 
the  thing  fizzled  out.  Not  for  any 
apparent  reason.  Everything 
looked  all  right,  but  results  just 
didn't  seem  to  come.  ^  Smith  felt 
he  was  on  the  wrong  track,  so 
quit  again  to  try  to  find  his  bear- 
ings. 

Four  years  ago.  Smith  tried  it 
again.  He  had  another  agency  on 
the  job.  Now,  while  the  copy  has 
been  no  better  and  the  general 
plan  no  dififerent  from  that  put 
up  by  most  agencies,  the  cam- 
paign is  a  distinct  success  and 
right  from  its  inception  the  ad- 
vertising has  pulled,  sales  have 
jumped,  the  business  has  made  big 
strides  alongside  of  competition 
in  the  same  field  and  the  general 
cost  of  doing  business,  in  which 
the  advertising  has  been  included, 
has  been  lowered.  From  a  dis- 
tinctly local  proposition,  a  mighty 
local  one  at  that,  the  business  is 
now  reaching  over  into  the  na- 
tional market. 

Now,  then,  just  what  was  the 
difference  between  the  first  two 
tries  which  failed  and  the  third 
which  is  succeeding?  In  a  word 
— what  happened? 

The,  one  thing  which  is  making 
the  last  try  successful,  while  the 
first  two  failed,  is  that  the  real 
point  of  contact  has  been  found— 
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the  proper'  co-ordination  and  co- 
operation which  was  lacking  in 
the  two  failures  has  been  secured 
for  the  third  try,  and  the  conse- 
quent success  is  the  logical  result. 

If  you  will  stop  to  look,  you'll 
see  the  following  condition  in 
many  other  factories :  John  Smith, 
the  owner  of  the  business,  to 
whom  the  advertising  was  sold, 
is  a  financial  man — not  a  true  man- 
ufacturer. That  is,  he  is  not  a 
man  with  vision,  widh  intonation, 
with  a  farsi^ted  mind  He  does 
not  make  his  product  for  its  own 
sake,  but,  looking  at  it  from  a 
financial  standpoint,  regards  it  as 
a  vehicle  to  carry  money  profitably. 

Up  in  his  factory,  he  has  a  good 
superintendent,  because  Smith  is 
good  enough  business  man  to 
know  the  value  of  good  men.  This 
man  is  the  real  factory.  Hfe  is 
an  artist — a  dreamer — a  manufac- 
turer in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
Smith  is  the  control,  but  Tom 
Higgins  is  the  real  manufacturer. 

The  first  two  advertising  "tries" 
did  not  count  Tom  Higgins  in  on 
the  thing.  It  was  a  good  deal  as 
if  Smith's  banker  had  decided  that 
Smith  should  advertise  and  told 
an  agency  to  go  ahead,  so  far  as 
the  relation  between  the  actual 
factory  and  the  advertising  agency 
was  concerned.  While  Smith  had 
faith  and  was  willing  to  pay  the 
bills,  Smith  was  the  wrong  man 
for  the  agency  to  work  with. 
Smith  could  "pass"  on  tiie  plans 
and  the  advertising  well  enough, 
but  when  the  advertising  ran,  it 
was  not  in  sympathy  or  in  accord 
with  the  real  manufacturer — the 
superintendent. 

But  when  the  third  agency  man 
came  on  the  job,  he  started  to 
wander  around  the  factory  for 
days  at  a  time,  and  in  his  rounds 
he  naturally  bumped  into  Hig^s 

Hosled  by  Google 


EBPBR  w«  dugin  to  iha  winter 
wnthar  the  more  fun  lodoora 
Owtand  I  bad  maldnx  thin|(a. 
joite  a  few  tools,  but  wi^  cun^x 
•oni<9  of  tbofie  loola  we  aaw  at 
Bftrton'tt  tho  other  nlgfbt  YOQ 
»  BQlyla  fiitlker  is  a  master  c«r- 
r  and  ktiowa  a  f«w  things  about 
and  mayba  Billy  haadt  Mtt*, 

1  got  all  fumftd  op  aboot  my 
handy  with  tools,  so  we  took 
of  stock  and  fotind  we  needed 
What  kind  shall  wegeti  Bil^t 
^Ad,  I  didn't  know  off  hand. 
Dad  bit  one  of  those  old  happy 
;his  of  hfsand  ha  said,  yoQ  Billy, 
tpati^ra  and  get  Boma  vi  tha 
mmban  of  The  AmsTkan  B6y. 
I  did.  Andi  we  went  ovw  a  lot 
I  that  pat  U3  straight  on  what 
uited  and  we  pretty  soop  bad  a 
ada  ouK.  Yoo'd  batorpi^Md  to 
what  a  lot  cf  Uda  wft  got  for 
Serate  sum. 

Lat  we  likfiaboDC  these  Keenedge 


hold  up.  Dad  says  they  have  any- 
thing in  the  tool  line  licked  to  a 
BtandatiU.  And,  Dad  knowa.  Bvety 
time  picks  up  OTM  of  tbOCe  Rbbd* 
edge  tools  be  sort  of  aiflfba  and  looks 
at  OUT  old  tool*  and  «aya«  Billy,  I 
sure  wish  all  oof  tOOlS  «sr«  tha 
Ke«nedfi:e  kind. 

And,  Dad  n«ver  gala  WiSsry  telling 
fello«/3  ^vho  come  in  that  we  found 
the  Keeoedge  tools  through  Tha 
Ainerlcan  Boy  I  Billy  Byer, 
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SCO.OOO  boya  ivad  Thn  American 
Boy. 
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745. 000  ontm  bmat  Aome  «l  Aotar^ 

"  Wtm^  ibhen'e  e  W  Man'o 

family. " 

jtff.Tiber  A.  B.  C  .^^Mk 
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and  it  did  not  take  him  long  to 
find  out  that  Higgins  was  the 
factory — ^the  man  with  whom  he 
must  work  to  make  the  thing  a 
success.  It  i>ecame  evident  that 
Smith  was  the  financial  end,  but 
if  an  advertising  campa^  was  to 
be  evolved  which  would  have  back 
of  it  the  co-operation  from  the 
factory  which  every  campaign 
needs  to  be  successful,  then  in- 
stead of  workit^  with  Smith,  the 
agency  would  have  td  work  with 
Higgins. 

And  then  results  began  to  show. 
What  Higgins  did  not  know  about 
advertising  and  merchandising,  the 
agency  did,  and  what  the  agency 
did  not  know  about  crackers,  Hig- 
gins had  at  his  finger's  ends. 

Seated  in  the  superintendent's 
oflSce,  the  factory  head  and  the 
agency  men  talked  advertising 
from  the  ground  up  and  Higgins 
was  shown  how  a  factory  could 
and  must  co-operate  with  the  sell- 
ing and  advertising  ends  to  make 
for  a  big  success,  and  Higgins  saw 
it  clearly.  Then  Higgins  sug- 
gested tb^t  he  and  the  agency  men 
go  out  among  the  trade  a  few 
afternoons  and  just  see  what  the 
trade  and  what  customers  thought. 
That  was  fine,  constructive  work. 

Four  afternoons  showed  the  ex- 
pert cradcer  man  that  there  was  a 
big  gap  in  the  market  and  lots  of 
room  for  a  particular  kind  of 
cracker.  Higgins  knew  how  to 
make  that  cracker.  The  agency 
man  knew  how  to  build  a  package 
which  would  appeal  to  the  con- 
sumer and  between  them  they 
worked  up  a  package  which  from 
the  standpoint  of  size,  price,  dealer: 
profit,  and  consumer  appeal  would 
be  sure  to  please. 

The  factory  man,  finding  him- 
self in  a  new  sphere  of  business 
activity,  seeing  the  cracker  busi- 
ness from  a  new  angle,  began  turn- 
ing out  his  new  cracker  from  the 
consumer  viewpoint  instead  of' 
merely  the  factory  viewpoint. 
When  it  was  ready,  it  was  tried 
out,  even  before  a  single  ad  was 
written.  The  agency  man  and 
Hi^:ins  took  out  the  first  samples 
and  sold  the  first  orders  and 
spotted  the  f?w  objections  which 
were  made.  They  put  in  a  few 


demonstrations  in  some  carefully 
chosen  stores.  They  doctored 
the  package  and  the  cracker,  based 
on  consumer  criticism  and  con- 
sumer suggestions.  For  many 
afternoons,  Higgins  himself  dem- 
onstrated to  housewives  in  one 
store  after  another.  Finally,  he 
had  a  cracker  which  would  repeat 
and  which  would  be  the  biggest 
thing  in  that  factory,  even  without 
a  line  of  advertising,  because  it 
was  built  to  fit  the  consumer  re- 
quirements. 

And  then  the  agency  man  start- 
ed his  advertising  and  the  ads  just 
naturally  pulled  and  pulled  big, 
because  they  had  nothing  to  do 
but  get  people  started  on  a  product 
which  was  sure  to  please,  and  then 
just  keep  prodding  them  along  lest 
they  should  forget  it 

John  Smith,  who  owns  the 
factory,  knows  now  why  the  first 
two  campaigns  failed  and  why  this 
one  is  winning  out. 

Advertising,  no  matter  how 
good,  if  unsupported  by  intelligent 
factory  co-operation,  is  pretty 
nearly  doomed  to  fail.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  advertising  man 
who  can  bring  into  one  body  all 
the  factors  of  a  business  and  get 
them  right  back  of  his  advertis- 
ing, comes  pretty  nearly  being  cer- 
tain to  score  a  success. 

This  little  story  is  a  very  com- 
mon one.  There  are  many  John 
Smiths,  and  a  Tom  Higgins  exists 
in  scores  of  big  factories.  We 
find  the  man  witii  a  financial  mind 
who  owns  and  controls  a  factory 
which  is  in  reaHty  operated  by  a 
man  with  enthusiasm  and  knowl- 
edge of  his  particular  business, 
but  who,  being  an  idealist  and  a 
dreamer  and  a  worker,  instead  of 
a  man  with  nerve  and  an  idea^of 
money,  must  work  for  another. 
The  agency  man  who  would  make 
a  success  of  such  an  account  must 
plainly  be  able  to  bring  into  one 
co-ordinated  "whole  these  different 
elements. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  just  men- 
tion the  fact  that  the  shop  fore- 
,  man  and  the  factory  superinten- 
dent are  just  about  the  most  im- 
portant men  on  the  job  to  get  well 
lined  up ,  back  of  an  advertising 
cahspaign.  , 
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THE 

CHRISTIAN  HERALD 

Has  faithfully  adhered  to  an 
ideal  of  "service"  to  its  people 

for  forty ^four  years.  It  has  been 
building  on  a  "rock"  foundation.  If 
your  product  performs  a  service,  if  your 
institution  holds  to  an  ideal.  The  Christian 
Herald  audience  will  prove  an  appreci- 
ative one. 

Advertising  in  The  Christian  Herald  builds 
prestige. 


President 


Western  Office 
1835  Peoples  Gas  BIdg. 
Chicago,  Ills. 

New  York  Office 

Bible  House 
New  York  City 
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^how  Collier's  will  report  the 
major  events  of  the  new  year 


More  Than  a  Million  a  Week 
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is 


'HE  story  of  1919  will  be  as  momentous  in 


1918 — and  the  four  years  which  preceded  it. 

The  war  tore  the  fabric  of  human  society  into  a 
million  shreds  and  now  these  must  be  gathered  and 
rewoven — and  the  tale  of  the  weaving  is  of  vital 
interest  to  every  American. 

Collier's  as  a  publication  was  never  so  well  pre- 
pared as  now  to  interpret  and  report  the  events  of 
the  world  to  the  American  public  which  it  serves. 

The  writers  most  closely  identified  with  Collier's, 
whose  articles  appear  regularly  said,  in  some  in- 
stances, exclusively  in  Collier's,  include — 

Mark  Sullivan — Arthur  Ruhl — James  Hopper — 
Samuel  Hopkins  Adams — ^William  Slavens  McNutt 
— James  B-  Connolly — ^  Edward  Hungerford  — 
William  Almon  Wolff — ^Lucian  Cary. 

Can  you  find  better  men  than  these  to  record 
for  Americans  the  swift  passage  of  history  in  the 
making? 


THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY 


tremendous  story  of 


J.  E.  Williams,  Ad'vertising  Manager 


52  Year 
More  Than  jBf  Million  a  Wte^ 


Photographs  That  Inject  Realism 
into  the  Catalogue 

Pictures  Showing  People  Happily  Using  Product  Make  Good  Advertising 

Ammunition 

By  Gilbert  P.  Farrar 


A CERTAIN  well-known  ad- 
vertising manager  always 
carries  his  camera  with  him  m 
his  travels  about  the  country. 
Whenever  he  sees  his  product 
being  used  in  an  interesting  way 
he  takes  a  picture  of  the  scene. 
Even  when  on  his  vacations  the 
camera  goes  along.  One  year, 
when  rusticating  in  an  out-of-  the- 
way  corner  of  the  world,  he  found 
a  woodsman  putting  his  company's 
product  -to  an  entirely  new  use. 
A  half  a  dozen  photographs  of 
this  use  furnished  the  advertising 
manager  with  ammunition  that 
later  he  was  able  to  employ  to 
good  advantage  in  exploiting  this 
strange  use. 

As  a  result  of  this  man's  hobby 
he  has  a  collection  of  photographs 
of  very  great  value  to  him  in  his 
daily  work.  The  collection  is  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  copy.  It 
enables  him  to  furnish  visual 
proof  to  back  up  his  arguments 
whenever  he  finds  it  necessary  to 
offer  it. 

Photographs  of  a  product  in 
use  are  playing  an  increasingly 
important  part  in  advertising,  al- 
though as  yet  not  many  companies 
have  made  a  systematic  attempt 
to  collect  them.  Pictures  are  es- 
pecially valuable  when  picked  up 
unceremoniously,  without  posing, 
as  they  then  show  the  product  as 
it  is  used  every  day  by  ordinary 
people. 

Kctures  of  this  kind  can  be 
used  in  all  sorts  of  advertising 
literature.  Mai^r  advertisers  have 
fotmd  them  particularly  good  ma- 
terial for-  the  specialty  catalogue. 
The  right  sort  of  picture  lends 
human  interest  to  the  book.  Often 
it  tells  the  whole  story  and  saves 
many  words.  What  is  wanted, 
of  course,  is  not  a  mere  photo- 
graph of  the  product  itself,  but 
rather  a  photograph  of  the  prod- 
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uct  in  use,  with  people  around  it 
showing  every  evidence  of  being 
satisfied  with  it.  A  picture  sudi 
as  this  is  a  most  convincing  testi- 
monial, and  of  a  type  that  has 
not  been  overdone. 

Farm  advertisers  have  been  very 
successful  in  using  photographs  in 
their  catalogues.  The  seed  and 
nursery  people,  incubator  manu- 
facturers and  others  have  used 
photographs  freely  and  have 
found  them  a  most  dependable 
selling  medium..  For  instance, 
what  is  more  appealing  than  an 
orchard  scene?  A  tree  laden  to 
the  ground  with  fine  fruit  is 
proof  enough  that  the  nursery's 
stock  grows.  Such  a  photograph 
pleads  strongly  to  our  instinctive 
love  for  the  out-of-doors.  Lively 
work  scenes  in  a  catalogue  in 
which  the  product  appears  to  be 
doing  its  part  will  always  take 
hold  of  the  reader. 

FARMERS  ATTRACTED  BY  ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS 

Farmers  are  especially  partial  to 
pictures.  In  reading  an  incubator 
catalogue,  for  example,  they  Hke 
to  see  photographs  of  a  proud 
poultry  man  feeding  his  flocks  or 
of  any  other  barnyard  scene  re- 
lating to  the  subject  in  hand. 
Such  pictures  give  them  a  quick 
and  definite  idea  of  what  other 
farmers  have  accomplished. 

There  is  a  lot  of  psychology  in 
the  situation.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  many  farmers  are  rather 
humble  about  their  calling.  H. 
H.  Johnson,  the  incubator  man, 
says  that  "they  seem  to  have  a 
feeling  that  people  in-  every  other 
line  of  work  are  above  them." 
For  this  reason  it  is  well  not  to 
get  a  high-fa!udn'  touch  into  the 
farm  catalogue.  All  it  needs_  is 
simplicity,  clearness  and  sincerity. 
Mr.  Johnson,  for  instance,  makes 
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Google 


HcicctLS  lie  ?.iys,  but  tlic 
•r  seems  to  like  it-  The  book 
led  with  photos.  There  is 
If  two  on  nearly  every  page. 
;  pictures  show  homely  farm 
s  .^ml  prove  that  the  average 
isiul  user  of  an  Old  Trusty 


lator  and  brooder  is  just  an 
tary  person  ftnd  ftppareatly 
no  qaalificadons  that  the 

ST  docs  not  possess.  There 
lere  the  psychology  comes  in, 

you  dislike  that  professional 
I  let  us  say  it  is  where  the 
vd  sales  sense  comes  in.  You 
^•11  people  a  product  by  show- 
hcin  pictures  of  other  people 
intcdly  using  tliat  product 

is  the  sum  and  substance  of 
irgument  for  photographs  in 
ogues. 

g^ht  now  the  subject  has  a 
[y  interest.  Since  it  Is  neces^ 
to  continue  to  save  paper,  it 
mcs  oWTgatory  that  all  cx- 
igatit  catalogue  methods  be 
inated  and  at  the  same  time 
the  sates  effectiveness  of  the 

he  increased,  where  possible, 
lis  programme  photographs  of 
product  in  use  can  play  a  part 

preparing  the  pictures,  how- 
,  for  the  catalogue,  there  are 
Lin  principles  that  should  be 
rved.  For  the  majority  of 
ificitinns    the    nlain.  horaelv 


when,  the  product  i»  static  s  i 
ihcrrc  is  no  action  in  the  {picture, 
technique  becom«  vitally  import 
tant 

Some  catalogue  pictures  that  are 

gems  in  the  collections  of  en- 
gravers and  printers  are  really 
very  poor  salesmen. 
Not  because  tney  arc 
not  well  printed.  Not 
because  they  are  uot 
all  that  could  be  de- 
sired from  the  re- 
toucher's standpoint 
But  because  they  don't 
show  the  goods  as  the 
buyer  would  like  to 
see  them, 

I  once  knew  a  man 
who  insisted  slrcnu- 
iiusly  on  printing 
some  flf  his  machine 
cuts  in  a  lead  gray 
color.  This  man  laiew 
his  market  and  he 
toiti  me  that  while  black  ink  would 
(ook  much  t>ctter  from  his  printer's 
viewpoint,  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
money  to  show  his  machine  as  bC' 
ing  black  to  a  trade  that  wad  de- 
mandiog  a  lead-colored  product 


Aineut  TO  >K  rvon<iums 

U  takes  more  than  a  photo- 
grapher to  take  good  catalogue 
pictures.    It  requires  a  salesman 

Just  as  a  good  advertising  nun 
looks  for  talking  points  to  pui 
into  his  copy,  he  ^honld  look  foi 
selling  poixiti  to  get  into  his  |^ 
lures. 

The  big  part(M^gft(|^g  a  g»o< 
picture  is  the  staffing — gettmg  j 
selling  view,  instead  of  just  i 
view. 


Fig.  1  is  a  very  i^od  example 
of  an  interesting  picture.  It  is 
selling  fences.  The  fence  is  white 
against  a  dark  background. 

"An  accident,  perhaps"  i  hear 
yoa  say*  Maybe  so.  But  what 
wonld^  we  have  done  if  tbe  fence 
had  been  black? 

If  th^  fence  were  black  and 
pbotDgraphed  from  the  same  point 


rc.  3. 
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is  this  picture  U  now  taken  thcrt 
Rfouldn't  have  been  much  sales 
faloe  in  the  picture.  But  if  the 
fence  had  hpm  tila<.k  1  should 
ave  changed  the  point  from  which 
tie  photograph  was  t^en,  I 
would  have  shifted  around  until 
I  got  the  black  fence  mostly 
igainst  the  blue  sky,  and  as  blue 
>hotograph5  white,  the  contrast 
vould  have  been  sharp  black 
[gamst  white. 


There  is  nothing  quite  so  j 

c-stinR  a5  contrast  in  a  pictun 
there  i&  nothing  more  V3tuat 
remember,  especially  when  t 
outdoor  pictures  than  horn 
primary  colors  photograph, 
is  the  only  one  (if  the  three  ] 
ary  colors  that  photographs  1 
When  showing  a  group  of  ] 
ucXs  it  is  excellent  judgmei 
arrange  tliem  sa 
there  is  a  good  1 
in  the  contrast 
tween  varipus  ] 
nets  wherever  i 
bh^ 

Tbe  next  tiiiD 
consider  ts  acti 
sales  action.  WhiJ 
taken  tram  a 

loguer  ^'^e^  2  r 

sents  sales  action 
other  words,  it  t 
a  stiflf  picture. 

n*:^  '.!'.>ii'_"  ac'-rordii 
set  nilcs.  Tbe 
are  arranged  n 
ally— i  list  as  the  i 
er  has  probably 
buns  arratifictl  oi 
own  table  a  nu 
uf  times. 

There  is  no 
model  in  Ftg,  3, 
tliere  is  a  lot  of  I 
interest  in  the 
rangemeot  of  the 
ments  of  this  ptc 
There  is  suggests 
tion.  The  reader 
see  himself  stan 
before  the  trunk  and  bag  wit 
of  hss  i>.ick[ng  problems 
Hcyoiid  duulit  a  trunk  and 
^aksnian  was  the  directing  gi| 
behind  this  picture. 

Good  catalogue  pictures  de 
on  a  good  director— a  satej 
who  knows  how  to  stage  a 
turc  with  a^«ile4|app^. 

You  dbi^t¥ti>^^'lniany  wort 
drive  home  the  element  of  strc 
as  it  is  pictured  in  Fw,  4. 


cuon  wiinoui  any  sign  ui  uic 
on  sag^ng,  shows  lhat  iht 
e  is  strong.  Tlic  active  msert 
7S  the  secUoii  which  shows 
the  fence  is  strong, 
adame's  foot  rc^t  certainly 


3  interest  to  the  shoes  in  Fig. 
For  a  shoe  catalogue  there  are 
ly  other  similar  backgrounds 
;  coutd  be  made  <and  run  in 
c!i  throughout  tb«  catato^TUC 
5.  however,  is  a  sQggestion 
;n    from    an  advertisement 
icr  than  a  catalogue, 
erhaps  the  adTcrfising  does 
;Llv,;iys  have  an  allowance  for 
.  r      i3]i    a   .'^i^ries   of  back- 
Then  li  h  hc-st  to  have 
L^ihwisi:  panel  made  of^  a 
i  ackground  and  have  pic- 
ts  of  the  product  inserted  on 
Inus  places  oi  this  one  back- 
uiid  when  tiie  indivtdnal  cuts 
ma^e. 

once  handled  a  monttment 
ilogue  where  a  large  portion 
the  monuments  were  photo- 
phed  whcri^  they  wete  made 
ler  than  where  they  were 
;l!y  erected.  As  tfaey  stood  in 
original  pictures  there  was  im^ 
il  color—not  the  proper  atmo- 
ere. 

'hat  WA^  a  time  when  I  used 


Of  course,  all  of  the  speciatl; 
painted  background  was  s^cvera 
times  longer  thau  tiie  pftrtioi 
shown  here.  But  every  pictur 
had  some  part  of  the  backgrouni 
that  was  in  scmie  par 
of  some  other  com 
plete  catalogue  a 
used.  NoticetbaiFi!^ 
7  does  not  show  th 
opening  in  bushes  a 
left.  Neitlier  docs  i 
shfiw  the  bush  in  ih 
scmi-fortsround  as  i 
shown  in  Fig.  6^ 

The  sinirle  badt 
ground  is  an  clemcn 
to  think  about  whe 
economy  is  the  watcti 
word  and  added  sale 
atmosphere  is  some 
thing  desired. 

When  we  get  a  goo 
picture  for  a  catalogti 
we  should  be  careft 
not  to  spoil  its  naturalness  wit 
too  much  retouching. 

For  m  echaiiical  subj  ects  n 
touching  is  necessary,  but  man 
catalogtie  pictures  are  poorl 
Staged  a,Dd  ihcn  the  adver^sin 
man  tries  to  make  up  for  tt 


no*  5,   KFFscnvt  vsb  or  BACsiaioDi 
TO  wwr  on  m  axticlx 

poor  work  of  the  photograph' 
by  the  means  of  elaborate  retcmd 
ing. 

A  real  photc^p]^^.  who  knon 

how  to  handle  nislt^hts  and  shai 
ows  may  c(i<.t  mnre  than  the  m: 

who  is   AH   iWf  r.tt'e  fihotin»^r!;inhf 


products*  llieir  irregular  shape 
t-f  interesting — more  interesting 
ri  iti  the  square  halftone. 

The  circle  and  the  irregular 
shape  of  the  man  with  arms  out- 


vrasn  maxiuju.  bettimo  wAi 


itretched  in  Fig.  4  lend  a  great 
leal  of  ftttenttcm  value  to  this 
MCture. 

For  ootdoor  scenes  where  I3ierft 
a  foliage,  square  finish  halftotic 
s  usually  better  because  the  small 
It!tails  of  the  fohage  are  "held* 
jetter  and  do  not  rerjuirt  much 
iiie  tooling  on  the  snialL  edge^. 

When  you  are  cataloguing  a 
vhite  product  it  19  almost  impera- 
ivt  that  you  use  a  black  back- 
:ro(ind-  Don't  be  afraid  to  use  this 
reatment  for  your  product  How- 
ver,  be  very  careful  about  incfud- 
ng  the  text  on  tlds  black  back- 
tround. 

Don't  be  afraid  of  using  line 
Mts,  They  have  real  merit  if 
hey  are  natural.  Look  trough 
I  Sears-Roebuck  catalogue  and 
ee  the  extensive  u$e  of  line  cuts, 
lut  also  notke  their  natiinl* 

In  aoy  picture  naturalness  is  a 
lig  sales  factor.  The  trouble  with 


zero.    It  also  falls  Lu  ztm  ^ 
your  tine  drawings  are  chi 
made  and  the  goods  do  not 
worth  the  price. 

To    in&ure    naturalness,  i 
your  pictures   and  get  a 
making  photograph;  thea,  tf 
have  to  use  line  cuts^  have 
engraver  make  a  silver  prir 
the.photogra[)h  and  have  youi 
and  ink  artist  draw  over 
silver  print— getting  all  the  di 
of  the  photograph  into  varia 
of  the  thickness  of  the  lines, 
bleach  the  silver  print  and  i 
your  line  cut  If  you  think 
some  shading  is  necessary  fui 
to  enhance  the  naturalness 
yonr  picture  use  some  Ben 
screen  here  and  there  ia  ma 
the  cut. 

Ask  your  engraver  about  s 
prints  3nd  the  Ben  Day  me 
and  you  will  probably  find  ' 
and  means  to  do  something 
tinctive,  mecfiankaQy,  on 
next  catalogue. 


mc  ft. 

But  the  bi^  'tl^  in  caUL 
pktures  is  staging  the  pictu 
seeing  the  selling  points,  pui 
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Philadelphia 

is  the  Third  Largest  Market 
in  the  United  States  for 

Office  Supplies 


"In  Philadelphia  there  are  about  60,000  separate 
business  organizations" — Edward  James  Cattell, 
Chief  Statistician  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

Up-to-date  manufacturers  of  office  supplies,  spe- 
cialties and  equipmeAt  now  have  an  opportunity  to 
develop  and  cultivate  a  demand  for  their  product  in 
the  Philadelphia  territory. 


Dominate  Philadelphia 

Create  maximum  impression  at  one  cost  by  concen- 
trating in  the  new^spaper  nearly  every  executive, 
purchasing  agent,  office  manager,  clerk  or 
stenographer  reads — 

The  Bulletin 

November    AQ^  Copies 
Circulation      I  Oi^j>^vyw/    ^  t^^y 

The  circulation  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  is  larger  than  that 
of  any  other  daily  newspaper  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Third  Largest  in  the  United  States 

Google 
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UP  FROM  THE 
RANKS 

If  ever  an  industry  arose  to  meet 
the  demands  of  a  whole  people 
that  industry  is  the  motion  pic- 
ture industry. 

It  is  truly  of  the  people. 

Its  leaders  must  study  the  as- 
pirations, the  needs  and  the  in- 
stincts, not  of  a  selected  group, 
but  of  millions  of  men,  women 
and  children  in  every  walk  of 
life.  For  in  their  keeping  is 
the  mighty  force  that  rose  from 
the  ranks  to  command  the  af- 
fections and  interests  of  multi- 
tudes. 

C 

Just  as  naturally  as  the  motion- 
picture  came,  comes  Photoplay, 
its  magazine.  Before  the  first 
issue  left  the  press,  the  need  was 
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there.  And  it  has  grown  to  its 
present  dominant  position  apace 
with  the  growth  of  the  industry 
it  interprets. 

For  you,  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  advertising  mediums, 
Photoplay  offers  the  opportunity 
of  telling  your  sales  story  in  a 
wanted  magazine.  You  know 
that  every  copy  of  Photoplay 
is  bought  because  the  reader 
wants  it — just  as  your  product 
is  bought. 

The  inducement  you  ofter  in 
your  advertisement  is  the  in- 
ducement that  Photoplay  offers 
in  its  editorial  contents  —the 
filling  of  a  human  need. 

PHOTOPLAY 

The  Magazine  of  the  Fifth  Estate 

W.  M.  HART 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
8  SO  NORTH  CLARK  ST. 
CHICAGO 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  185  MADISON  AVE. 
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This  Is  Another  Reason  Why 

How  can  a  newspaper  cover  a  field  so  thoroughly  as 
nineteen  out  of  twenty  homes  in  the  city  of  publication 
and  four  out  of  five  in  the  entire  Trading  Territory? 

The  Zanesville,  Ohio,  Times  Recorder  with  a  circular 
tion  of  20,000  in  a  field  of  100,000  population  does  that 
very  thing.  It  has  described  in  these  columns  the  pe- 
culiar conditions  which  help  to  make  this  possible  and 
the  special  service  which  keeps  the  subscriber  satisfied. 

Beyond  these,  however,  and  more  important  is  the 
fact  that  The  Times  Recorder  is  a  great  newspaper — 
conceded  by  all  competent  judges  to  be  one  of  the  best 
if  not  THE  best  published  in  any  city  of  Zanesville's 
class. 

It  has  as  its  cornerstone  the  full  24-hour  service  of 
the  Associated  Press.  It  has  the  news  illustrations  and 
feature  services  of  the  Central  Press.  It  has  had  since 
they  were  first  written  such  clever  features  as  WaU 
Mason  and  Ruth  Cameron,  and  since  they  were  first 
drawn  Mutt  and  Jeff  and  The  Van  Loons.  It  has  added 
to  these  "Simonds'  Review  of  the  War,"^  Roy  K,  MouU 
ton's  "On  the  Spur  of  the  Moment,"  Mrs.  Thompson's 
"Heart  and  Home  Talks,"  McManus's  "Bringing  Up 
Father,"  Jean  Knot^s  "Penny  Ante/'  Frederick  Ras- 
kins Daily  Letter,  Adele  Gtxnison's  "Revehoions  of  a 
Wife"  and  other  worth  while  features  as  fast  as  they 
appear.  It  has  news  bureaus  and  paid  special  corre- 
spondents in  all  Southeastern  Ohio  towns  and  a  daiJy 
page  of  Neighborhood  News.  It  is  not  only  a  Daily 
Newspaper  but  a  Daily  Magazine  as  well  tmd  with  prac- 
tically every  worth  while  family  in  this  wonderfully 
thriving  community  it  is  a  Daily  Necessity.  It  is  as  much 
a  part  of  their  life  as  anything  can  be — and  with  75  per 
cent  of  them  it  has  been  for  years  their  dependence  for 
information  and  entertainment.  No  paper  anywhere 
has  a  more  loyal  or  responsive  clientele,  and  that  is 
what  makes  it  particularly  valuable  to  advertisers. 

The  Times  Recorder  and  the  Zanesville  Community  are  rep- 
resented in  the  Nationtd  Advertising  Field  by  Robert  E.  Ward, 
225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  and  Mailers  Bu^i^G^^go. 


Curtiss  to  Make  the  War  Plant 
Serve  the  Peace  Market 

Aeroplane  Corporation  Refrains  from  Wholesale  Dropping  of  Employees, 
with  Eyes  on  Possibilities  of  Great  Demand  for  Airplanes  Conaing 

By  C.  B.  McCuaig 


TRUE  word  of  the  armistice 
reached  Buffalo  in  the  dark 
hours  of  the  morning  when  few 
were  astir,  so  it  happened  that 
Bill  Hinkey,  cabinetmaker,  had 
not  heard  the  news  whai  he  left 
his  home  and  boarded  a  car  bound 
for  the  plant  of  the  Curtiss  Aero- 
plane &  Motor  Corporation. 
There  were  only  a  few  workmen 
on  the  car,  so  Bill  slouched  into 
a  seat  and  resumed  the  nap  from 
which  the  alarm  clock  had  aroused 
him. 

But  he  could  not  sleep.  The  air 
was  rent  with  the  sound  of 
whistles. 

"What  are  they  makin'  all  that 
noise  about?"  Bill  asked  the  con- 
ductor. 

"Didn't  you  know  them  Huns 
had  quit?" 

Bill  straightened  up. 

"Say  it  again,  Buddy.    Are  yo' 

sure?  Well,  I'll  be  .  Tkank 

the  Lord,  I've  lost  the  best  job  I 
ever  had!" 

This  little  incident  may.  be  a 
far  cry  from  merchandising,  but 
after  talking  to  scores  of  manu- 
facturers it  seems  a  fitting  way  to 
begin  what  I  have  to  say,  for  I 
am  convinced  that  when  Bill 
Hinkey  thus  delivered  his  per- 
sonal opinion  it  was  the  United 
States  of  America  that  spoke. 

To-day  there  is  one  question 
uppermost  in  every  mind: 

How  is  the  country  going  to 
take  the  change  from  a  war  basis 
to  a  peace  basis? 

Much  has  been  said  and  written 
on  the  subject,  but  it  has  been 
mostly  in  general  terms.  We  are 
much  in  the  same  position  as  a 
chemist  looking  at  a  ton  of  powder 
and  trying  to  determine  its  na- 
ture. He  would  do  much  better 
to  take  a  tiny  pinch  of  it  and  put 
it  tiirough  the  process  of  analysis. 
That  is  why  I  am  going  to  single 
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out  just  one  of  the  many  muni- 
tion plants  of  the  country  and  tell 
you  as  nearly  as  I  can  how  its 
executives  propose  to  meet  the 
change. 

A  PERMAHENT  BUSINESS  THAT  THE 
WAR  MADE 

The  organization  chosen  for 
this  little  "close  up"  is  that  of  the 
Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motor  Cor- 
poration which  operated  eight 
separate  plants  employing  over. 
17,000  people  at  the  time  the  armi- 
stice went  into  force. 

It  was  selected  for  the  reasbn 
that  it  is  exactly  typical  of  that 
class  of  mtmition  mushrooms 
which  sprang  up  almost  over 
night  to  meet  war's  needs.  For 
many  months  its  whole  strength 
has  been  strained  to  build  planes 
for  Uncle  Sam's  fighters,  and 
even  before  that,  the  building  of 
war  planes  for  foreign  govern- 
ments was  its  chief  business.  It 
would  seem  that  if  this  manufac- 
turing monster,  engaged  solely  on 
war  work,  can  stand  the  shock  of 
peace,  there  is  no  excuse  for  any 
munition  maker  closing  up  shop. 

At  the  time  this  is  written  only 
three  weeks  have  elapsed  since  the 
coming  of  peace,  and  all  through 
that  time  I  have  been  studying 
developments  at  the  Curtiss  plant 
I  have  talked  with  workmen  who 
took  it  for  granted  their  jobs  were 
done  the  moment  the  war  ended. 
I  have  heard  the  views  of  worried 
department  heads,  who  were  more 
anxious  than  I  to  learn  what  the 
outcome  was  to  be.  I  stood  by 
when  the  "stop  orders"  began  to 
come  in  and  5,0(K}  people  were 
lopped  off  the  payroll  at  one 
swoop.  I  have  listened  to  a  hun- 
dred conflicting  rumors,  and  then 
came  the  whispering  that  the  Cur- 
tiss company  was  not  going  to 
"quit" 
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•You  could  not  trace  the  report 
to  its  base,  it  just  spread  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  but  you  could 
see  the  change,  the  stiffening  of 
morale.  Everyone  of  course  real- 
ized that  the  working  force  was 
to  be  greatly  reduced,  but  this 
■whispered  rumor  gave  them  hope 
that  it  was  to  come  gradually,  that 
the  whole  organization  was  not  to 
be  broken  up  in  an  hour  as  they 
had  feared,  and  best  of  all  that 
the  men  at  the  top  were  fighting 
for  the  survival  of  the  force,  and 
not  a  man  would  be  laid  off  where 
it  was  possible  to  avoid  it. 

Fay  L.  Faurote  gave  me  the 
first  authentic  information  of  how 
the  company  proposes  to  -face  its 
problem,  and  I  am  going  to  re- 
port my  talk  with  him  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  things  relating  to 
the  situation,  for  in  this  way  you 
will  get  a  clearer  conception  of 
the  spirit  the  company  is  bringing 
to  bear.  I  will  quote  him  when  he 
talks  about  the  possibilities  of  air 
craft,  not  because  you  are  inter- 
ested in  the  future  of  flight,  but 
because  it  reflects  the  enthusiasm 
and  vision  of  the  company  he  rep- 
.  resents. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  facts  as 
the  spirit  I  want  to  "get,"  and 
aside  from  the  jiresident  and  one 
or  two  others,  there  is  probably  no 
one  better  qualified  to  speak  than 
Faurote,  for  he  is  the  man  they 
call  upon  to  help  in  Just  such  sit- 
uations as  this.  When  production 
was  the  big  issue  they  gave  him 
the.  job  of  bringing  about  har- 
mony among  the  workers.  The 
story  of  how  he  did  it  with  the 
famous  Curtiss  "Square  Deal" 
department  has  already  been  told 
in  Printers'  Ink. 

"Of  course  it  all  depends  to  a 
large  extent  on  how  far  the  Gov- 
ernment will  go  in  cutting  off  our 
contracts,"  he  said.  "That  is 
what  we  need  to  tide  us  over  the 
first  shock,  and  the  company  feels 
confident  that  we  will  be  given  a 
chance  to  catch  our  balance.  If 
we  can  do  that  everything  will  be 
all  right." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
the  plants  ?" 

"Build  airplanes." 

"That's   the   truth,"    he  said, 


noting  a  smile.  "You  cannot  judge 
the  market  for  airplanes  now  by 
what  it  was  before  the  war.  We 
do  not  feel  at  all  down-hearted 
because  of  the  ending  of  the  war. 
War  is  always  a  destructive 
agent — no  permanent  prosperity 
can  be  formed  on  a  war  basis ; 
only  peace  is  constructive,  and  this 
applies  to  the  airplane  industry  as 
much  as  to  anything  else." 

"Yes,  but  people  are  not  ac- 
customed to  the  use  of  airplanes." 

A  PROPHECY  THAT  IS  NOT  SO  START- 
LING, AFTER  ALL 

"Of  course  not,  and  they  weren't 
accustomed  to  motor  cars,  baby 
carriages  or  bath  tubs  a  few  years 
ago.  When  the  first  baby  car- 
riage went  on  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don there  was  a  public  clamor 
about  it.  I  read  somewhere  that 
when  a  citizen  of  Cincinnati  in- 
stalled the  first  stationary  bath 
tub  in  his  home  they  tried  to  pass 
a  city  ordinance  against  it.  We 
all  remember  the  history  of  the 
motor  car,  and  the  public  preju- 
dice it  had  to  overcome.  _  It  will 
be  just  the  same  witH^  airplanes. 
It  is  simply  a  question  of  "sellii^' 
the  public  on  the  fact  that  the 
airplane  is  a  proper  means  of 
transportation,  and  it  can  be  done. 
Further  than  that  I  can  say  that 
we  have  plans  under  way  for 
doing  it. 

"Do  you  know  that  the  record 
of  aerial  military  service  for  Sep- 
tember was  100  per  cent  perfect? 
Think  of  that  before  you  class  the 
airplane  as  a  dangerous  thing,  and 
the  planes  that  will  be  used  in 
peace  times  will  be  even  safer  for 
the  need  of  building  them  for 
quick  maneuvering  will  be  lacking. 
These  planes  will  be  just  as  safe 
as  a  motor  car.  If  the  motor 
stops  they  cannot  help  making  a 
safe  landing. 

"We  have  planes  now  which 
will  carry  four  and  one-half  tons. 
Doesn't  that  look  like  practical 
transportation?  Won't  a  method 
of  transporting  passengers  and 
freight  on  that  scale  over  long 
stretches  at  a  speed  of  100  to  125 
miles  an  hour  have  commercial 
possibilities?  Just  forget  that  it 
is  an  airplane,  and  think  of  it 
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simply  as  a  problem  of  merchan- 
dising. Any  advertising  man 
knows  that  harder  things  have 
been  done.  It  is  largely  a  matter 
of  selling.  Already  we  have  found 
the  means  of  reaching  all  inter- 
ested sportsmen.  Army  and  Navy 
men.  Don't  think  for  a  moment 
that  it  will  be  hard  to  'sell'  the 
returned  flyer  on.  the  importance 
of  an  airplane.  That  is  one  thing 
the  war  has  done  for  us ;  it  has 
given  us  thousands  of  men  who 
can  fly,  and  everyone  of  them 
will  want  to  keep  it  up. 

"The  first  drive  will  probably  be 
made  on  flj^ing  boats,  because  with 
them  there  is  no  need  to  overcome 
the  problem  of  making  landings, 
and  it  is  an  easier  step  to  the  fly- 
ing boat  than  to  the  plane ;  but 
just  as  soon  as  people  begin  to  be 
accustomed  to  flight  you  will  see 
the  land  machines  grow  in  favor, 
and  every  town  will  have  its  lad- 
ing field  three  or  four  miles  out. 

"And  all  the  time  this  educa- 
tional campaign  is  going  on  the 
Government  will  be  using  planes 
in  increased  numbers.    The  aerial 


mail  service  is  already  an  accom- 
plished fact.  The  coast  guard 
service  will  soon  be  using  them  in 
great  numbers,  and  the  geological 
survey  will  follow,  for  a  flying 
machine  is  invaluable  in  exploring 
the  great  tracts  of  swamp  which 
have  never  been  reached.  When 
the  spring  opens  up  you  will  read 
in  the  newspapers  some  morning 
the  story  of  an  intercontinental 
flight  that  will  surprise  you,  and 
it  will  be  soon  followed  by  a  reg- 
ular passenger  service  between 
New  York  and  Liverpool,  making 
the  journey  a  matter  of  hours  in- 
stead of  days. 

"That  is  the  way  the  company 
feels  about  it — that  the  airplane  is 
not  simply  a  tool  of  war,  but  a 
staple  commercial  commodity,  and 
it  is  our  business  to  market  it.  It 
will  really  be  much  more  satis- 
factory than  fiUing  war  orders, 
for  all  the  time  you  are  building 
on  a  sound  business  basis,  work- 
ing for  a  great  future." 

"But  these  prospects  are  too 
far  in  the  future  to  keep  the  or- 
ganization  intact  ?" 


The 

GeorgeLDyerCompai^^ 

Broadway 
NewYork 

# 

Newspaper,  Mi^azine 
and  Street  Car  Advertisii^ 

Pttblici^  and  Merchandising  Counsel 
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"Not  so  far  as  you  might  think. 
The  force  will  of  course  shrink^ 
but  it  is  not  being  reduced  all  at 
once,  and  the  men  who  are  being 
let  go  are  not  having  much  trouble 
in  getting  other  jobs.  As  soon  as 
they  leave  here  they  are  taken  on 
by  peace-time  industries  which  are 
opening  up.  There  are  very  few 
of  them  out  of  work  for  more 
than  a  few  days.  And  you  will 
be  surprised  to  see  what  a  short 
time  it  will  be  before  we  are  work- 
ing up  to  pretty  near  our  present 
capaci^  building  peace  planes  in- 
stead of  war  planes." 


Representatives  Will  View  the 
Future  Outlook 

Six  well-known  agency  men  and  four 
prominent  advertising  managers  will 
make  five -minute  addresses  at  the 
luncheon  of  the  New  York  Representa- 
tives Qub  December  30,  on  the  "Busi- 
ness Outlook  for  the  Coming  Year." 
The  meeting  is  called  a  Yuletide 
Luncheon  and  will  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  McAipin  at  12:30  p.  m. 

The  speakers  will  be:  Wm.  H.  Johns, 
George  Batten  Co.;  O.  H.  Blackmau, 
Blackman-Eoss  Co.:  Stanley  Resor,  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.;  J,  A,  Richards, 
J..  A.  Richards  Co.;  Charles  W.  Hoyt, 
Hoyt's  Service,  Inc.;  James  O'Shaugh- 
newr,  executive  secretary  A.  A.  A.  A.; 
W.  A.  McDermid,  of  the  Gerhard 
Mennen  Chemical  Co.  and  president  of 
the  A.  N.  A.;  J.  D.  Ellsworth,  of  the 
American  Telgihone  and  Telegraph 
Co.;  A.  C.  Reiley,  of  the  Remington 
Typewriter  Co.,  and  F.  A.  Wilson- 
La  wrenson,  of  the  Union  Carbo>n  & 
Carbide  Corporation, 


Kentucky  Farm  Paper  Union 

The  Inland  Farmer  faas  absorbed  the 
circulation  and  business  of  Farm  and 
Family,  Home  and  Farm  and  Kentucky 
Farming.  All  of  these  papers  have 
been  published  in  Louisville.  The  first 
issue  of  the  enlarged  Inland  Farmar  will 
appear  January  I. 

The  ofBcers  of  the  new  company  will 
be:  John  H.  Sutcliffe,  president  and 
general  manager;  S.  S.  Powers,  vice- 
president  and  managing  editor.  Both  of 
these  men  have  been  with  the  Inland 
Farmer  in  the  same  positions.  E.  F. 
Gilmore,  Jr.,  one  of  the  publisherB  of 
Kentucky  Farmtng,  will  be  advertising 
manager. 


The 

Labor  Discussion  Is 
Appreciated 


The  Chicago  Tribukb 
.  Chicago 
Edttor  of  PRIHTERS'  Ihk: 

I  have  read  the  thoughtful  article 
which  commences  on  page  three  of  die 
November  21st  issue  of  Prihters'  Ink, 
with  great  interest  and  entire  sympathy. 

It  is  fair,  unbiased  summaries  of 
facts,  sucli  as  these,  which  make  a 
trade  journal  an  instrument  for  real 
progress  Jn  an  industry,  instead  of 
merely  a  medium  for  spreading  and 
fostering  the  industry's  prejudices.  It's 
good  stuff. 

S.  E.  Thomason, 
Business  Manager. 

'TpHE  article  referred  to  is  the 
J-  one  entitled  "Great  Sales  and 
Advertising  Expansion  Wait  on 
Labor  Readjustment."  It  is  one 
of  several  articles  that  Peintess' 
Ink  has  recently  published  on  the 
subject  of  labor. 

Some  people  may  wonder  why  a 
discussion  of  the  labor  question 
should  find  a  place  in  an  adver- 
tising journal.  That  it  has  a  place 
there,  however,  is  attested  by  the 
wide  response  which  these  arti- 
cles have  received.  This  letter 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune  is  a 
typical  piece  of  evidence  of  the 
way  this  discussion  has  been  ap- 
preciated. 

And  it  is  not  hard  to  understand 
why  this  is  true.  If  there  is  one 
thing  more  than  anything  else 
that  the  war  has  demonstrated,  it 
is  the  intimate  inter-relation  that 
exists  between  all  social  and.  eco- 
nomic forces.  Advertising  is  not 
a  thing  apart  from  business  or 
from  life.  To  keep  a  thorough 
grasp  on  advertising  principles,  it 
is  occasionally  necessary  to  dis- 
cuss other  subjects  with  which  ad- 
vertising is  related.— Print- 
ers' Ink. 


Gridley  Adams  With  Federal 
Agency 

Gridley  Adams,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Stewart-Warae? 
Speedometer  Corporation,  Chicago,  is 
now  with  the  Chicago  office  of  the  Fed- 
eral Advertising  Agency. 


Ralph  E.  Keller  Going  With 
Seaman 

Ralph  E.  Keller,  formerly  vice-presi- 
general  manager  of  the  Martin 
V.  Kelley  Company,  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

^  January  I  become  manager  of 
the  Western  office  of  Frank  Seaman, 
Inc.,  New  YorlE,  with  headquarters  in 
Chicago.  , 
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In  the  40-Page  Edition 

of  William  Rsmdolph  Hearst's 

New  York 

EVENING  JOURNAL 

On  Dec.  ISth,  it  Was  Necessary  to 

OMIT 

Many  Advertisements 

The  ETCning  Journal  sincerely  regrets  having  been  forced  by  absolute  mechanical 
limitations  to  disappoint  merchants  and  manufacturers  who  have  learned  to  value 
so  hishly  the  patronage  of  the  man;  hundreds  of  thousands  of  duly  buyers  o£  the 
ETCumg  Journal. 

A  40 -Page  Paper 
Is  the  Largest  We  Can  Print! 

The  Next  LAHGEST  newspaper  published  in  New  York  City  on  that  data  was  eoDVOsed  of  onlj 

88  paSM;  for  news,  features',  aflvertisements — evetythingl  But 

The  Evening  Journal  Printed 
30^  Pages  of  Advertising  Alone! 

245^  Columns 

Breakine  erary  advertislne  record  of  a  regular  edition  of  any  New  York  evening  newspaper. 


The  New  York  Evening  Journal  Printed  SO  per  cent  of  the 
Total  Volume  of  Paid  Display  Advertising  Printed  on  That 
Day  by  the  7  New  York  Evening  Papers! 


Average  Daily  Net  Paid  Circulation  of  the 
New  York  EVENING  JOURNAL 
for  the  Month  of  November,  1918,  was 

2c  a  Copy 

Member  of  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulationt 
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and 
it9  AutJtata 
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WALDEMAK 
KAEMPfFeftT 


America's  Most  Popular  Writei 
on  Motor  Topics 

THE  automobile  industry,  now  that  peace 
is  here,  is  facing  its  own  peculiar  problems 
in  getting  back  to  its  normal  basis  and  in  smooth^ 
ing  the  way  for  the  greatly  increased  business 
that  is  sure  to  follow  the  end  of  war. 
Waldemar  Kaemplfert.  America's  most  inter- 
esting and  helpful  writer  on  automobile  subjects, 
is  writing  for  McClure's  a  series  of  new  and 
constructive  automobile  articles  dealing  with  the 
after-the>war  problems  of  the  car  manufacturer 
and  car  owner.  His  contributions  begin  in  the 
March  number  of  this  magazine  and  will  be  a 
regular  feature  of 

McCLURE': 
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W.  H.  Page, 
the    Editdr  and 
Ambassador 


His  Long  Period  as  Editor  of  the 
"World's  Work"— Was  Once 
Editor  of  "The  Atlantic  Month- 
ly" aod  of  "The  Foyum"— Ex- 
acting War  Duties  of  Ambassa- 
dor Brought  on  Heart  Trouble. 


WALTER  HINES.PAGE,  un- 
til recently  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain,  died  at  Pinehurst, 
N.  C,  December  21,  in  his  sixty- 
third  year.  He  returned  from  Eng- 
land in  October  suffering  from  a 
heart  trouble,  the  serious  char- 
acter of  which  had  caused  him  to 
.resign  from  the  Ambassadorship.  . 

Born  in  Gary,  N.  C.,  Mr.  Page 
was  graduated  from  Randplph- 
Macon  College  in  Virginia  in  1876 
and  spent  two  years  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  '  His  first 
newspaper  work  was  done  as  a 
reporter  on  fhe  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
Gazette. 

Mr.  Page  started  the  State 
Chronicle  in  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  but 
the  venture  did  not  prove  a  suc- 
cess, and  the  paper  was  finally 
taken  over  by  Josephus  Daniels, 
now  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Dur- 
ing the  next  few  years  he  wrote 
editorials  for  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post,  contributed  articles  to 
Harper's  Weekly  and  the  Atlantic, 
and  in  1890  became  editor  of  the 
Forum.  Six  years  later  he  was 
made  editor  of  the  Atlantic. 
.  Mr,  Page  realized  his  ambitions 
in  1900  when  the  new  firm  of 
.  Doubleday,  P^e  &  Comoany  was 
founded  and  the  World's  Work 
was  launched.  The  following  year 
Country  Life  in  America  was 
started.  In  the  conduct  of  World's 
Work  Mr.  Page  was  in  his  ele- 
ment. He  made  it  a  magazine  of 
achievement,  his  idea  being  that 
the  business  and  professional  fields 
furnish  material  for  constructive 
and  forward-looking  articles  that 
would  be  helpfid  to  ambitious  and 
wide-visioned  men  and  women.  He 
was  an  ardent  supporter  of  all  ed- 
ucational movements  that  had  for 
their  object  the  ^intellectual  and 


physical  betterment  of  all  classes 
of  people.  He  worked  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
negroes.  He  believed  in  democ- 
racy and  was  opposed  to  the  cus- 
tom of  class  distinction. 

As  an  editor  of  World's  Work 
Mr,  Page  naturally  had  much  to 
do  with  authors  and  writers.  He 
took  a  particular  interest  in  the 
young  and  ambitious  men  and 
women  who  were  making  their 
way  in  the  literary  field.  His  uni- 
form courtesy,  patience  and  kind- 
ness made  a  deep  impression  upon 
all  writers  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.  O.  Henry  once  said  of 
him  that  "you  can  take  one  of 
his  letters  of  rejection  to  a  bank 
and  borrow  money  on  it."  He 
brought  to  the  front  many  new 
writers  and  encouraged  them  to 
still  greater  achievement. 

His  able  treatment  of  public 
questions  in  the  World's  Work  at- 
tracted world-wide  attention  and 
brought  him  into  relationship  with 
ntany  of  our  public  men.  His 
choice  by  President  Wilson  fo  rep- 
resent this  country  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James  was  generally  regarded 
as  a  fitting  recognition  of  his  abil- 
ities. 

New  Men  With  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan 

Three  men  have  recently  been  added 
to  the  copy  department  of  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan,  Inc.  New  York— W.  H.  Clark, 
J.  S.  Winslow  and  W.  G.  Clifford. 

Mr.  Clark, was  formerly  with  Lord  & 
Thomas,  ChkaEo,  and  more  recently  ad- 
vertising manager  of  the  Curtainlesa- 
Shower  Company,  New  York.  Mr. 
Winslow  was  formerly  in  charge  of  the 
copy  department  of  W.  H.  H.  Hull  & 
Co.,  New  York,  and  Mr.  Clifford  has 
been  in  the  mail-sales  division  of  the 
A.  W,  Shaw  Company,  Chicago. 

M.  B.  Sackheim,  secretary  of  Ruth> 
rauff  &  Ryan,  is  now  in  charge  of  tiie 
company's  Chicago  office. 


Turner    Construction  Co. 
Makes  Appointment 

Charles  Chidsey  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  the  Turner 
Construction  Company,  New  York.  The 
advertising  will  continue  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  J.  P.  H.  Perry,  man- 
ager of  the  contract  department,  but 
Mr.  Chidsey  will  be  responsible  for  car- 
rying on  the  work  and  organizing  a  de- 
partment. 

Mr.  Chidsey  has  been  in  the  Turner 
contract  department  for  a  year  past. 
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p  APTAlN  HARRY  FORD,  re- 
^  cc-ntly  discharged  from  the 
J.  S.  Motor  Transport  Corps  at 
lacksonville,  Fin.,  died  of  pnru- 
nonia  in  New  York  last  w^t-k, 
ipod  thirty-eifilit  ytars.  He  be- 
anie prominent  in  tiie  advertising 
vorld  when  he  vafi  sales  managrer 
*i  the  Chalmers  Motor  Company. 


TttV  UTB  CAFTATX  VARkY  F0» 

ater  he  organized  the  Saxon  Mo- 
r  Car  Compaqy,  of  Detroit,  and 
as  tor  a  number  of  years  its 
|%^ent  and  greneral  manager, 
e  was  commissioned  in  tht  Mo- 
r  Transport  Corps  last  fall, 
("optain  Ford  was  taken  ill  in 
ew  York  as  he  wa$  about  to 
ive  for  his  home  in  Detroit. 
Ik TL'  a  ^dow  and  twd  chirdKn 
rvivc. 


Mnpany  WiJl  Advertise  Nw 
Line  of  Tractors 

Hie   Christrnwn  EegitiecrinE  Com- 

n\,  MiiwnuttT,  which  tj  entering' 
r-  n  i\ip  in  in.  u  f  j,i;t  ure  D  f  iracton,  U 
iiitiiT3f{  A  campaign  io  a  lUt  of  farm 
sers.       The     na-enev     af     Via.  ■  A""^ « 


IN  a  bulletin  issued  a  few 
ago  to  members  of  the. 
odical  Publishers'  Ai^sociation 
executive  committee  recomm 
the  permanent  adoption  of  sc 
measures  designed  to  etim 
wasteful  practices  in  the  cor 
of  business.   Some  of  these 
in  force  during  the  war 
at  the  instance  of  the  War  In 
tries  Board  and  were  made  n* 
>arv  for  the  conservation  of 

per. 

Among  the  most  importan 
tlie  measures  rcoonnmended  bj 
committee  are  ^cse: 

"When  prcBiiaiM  *re  givm  the 
mium  Bhould  hwe  a  nkcd  pric 
wfiich  it  will  be  sold  separatrly; 
the  combinrd  price  received  by 
piiJilishrTS  should  fcjual  the  nnnn'n 
price  o£  the  premium,  plus  at  leas 
per  Mflt.  of  the  pufaliiluid  prfw  ol 
perlodtc*].  . 

"Do  not  sell  advertistDe^H 
S'Uftrantce  of  circuUtioo  ruvHSI 
rebate  if  circuTnlion  falls  beloV  i 
ameed  amount,  unless  an  id!diti 
pricf  IS  rf  miirpfi  tn  be  fixed  for  dr 
linn  nvr.T  the  giiaratttec."  An  exp' 
i  'i  V  note  accompfttiyinff  tlip  abovp  ? 

! 'if  fiillFnt  piiblidty  »hntild  hi-  g 
'r-  cilculation  figiirps,  i.  c.  fi  sii^tpi 
iii   the-   iintnlicr   (if  Li>]iip3  printed 
next  edition  oi  earlier  issue,  and 
average,  net,  of  Uie  Tirrceediof  t 
lamtHt     Tliin    informatiaii    to  ti 
tUers  or  to  advef tiaing  agenta  the* 
u«  dteulation  data  desired  and  sh 
ai  well,  the  trend  of  circulatioti 
A.  B.  C.  or  other  certified  audit 
prove  the  statements  m^idc.    If,  I 
ever,  aey  li^i-nt       :n]\^r:i\tr  win  ■ 
hay  ffiiarnt:tL(il  cin  uJ./bn,  the  cont 
shoulil  be  an  thr-  fir  i  laca  bji».r9 — re 
if  less^  an  additional  pr)c«  for  aur 

ft  is  rrcomtiicnflrfT  tllSt  so 
as  possible  copies  should  be  i 
on  the  non^rettirnablc  basis, 
suiy  alloi^-ance  Is  determutfed  iij 
it  should  he  small. 


Death  of  William  G.  Pres 

William  ,p^5lj(tna|oT  fire  years 
vertirina  raaaaffer  of  the  New  V 
Xatu>n.  died  at  hU  home  in  Peckal 

N.  Y..  Dcepnilj^^r  IS,  at  th«  an  of 
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Three  of  the  four  gold  medal 
winners  in  our  Bird  Sanctuary 
Campaign  for  1918  were  men. 
Twelve  of  the  sixteen  secondary 
prize  winners  were  raen  and 
boys.  Nearly  thirty  per  cent, 
of  all  who  sent  in  Sanctuary 
pledges  were  male  members  of 
the  family. 


Read 
By  All 


This  showing  once  more  bears 
out  our  contention  that  THE 
PEOPLE'S  HOME  JOURNAL 
has  an  ALL-THE-FAMILY 
appeal. 


The  People's  Home  Journal 

NEW  YORK 

For  34  Years  the  Magazine  for  Entry  Member  of  (Ae  Family 


77h-  Hox  With  BnUeifft  Seuh 

ff  I  /ftdi^HBiyiV  J II 


N 


To  Make  the 


The  cl  I  a  m  eter  of  reader; 
contents. 

Because  the  mission  of  I 
think  more,  you  expect 
the  January  number,  the 
tributing  their  most  thou 
attracts  and  retains  as  i 
men  and  women. 

If  you  ai^fe  ^T^kising  1 
receptive  people,  then  ; 


T 


I 


TkiiikMost 

%  magazine's  editorial 

9  to  make  more  people 
0  find,  by  glancing  at 
Titers  and  artists  con- 
rst's.  Such  a  program 
iioughtfulf  progressive 

)roducl  with  vigorons. 
.6  magasiue  of  open- 
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An  Advertisement  That  Held 
The  Attention  of  6,000,000 
People  for  16  Minutes 


—and  Without  Cost  to 
the  Advertiser — Got  Over 
$30,000  Worth  of  Display 
Advertising  and  Publicity 

That  is  the  record  of  a  Universal  Industrial 
Motion  Picture  made  for  the  Firestone  Tire  and 
Rubber  Co.  Attested  proof  is  on  file;  the 
theatre  managers  book  the  picture  in  the  regu- 
lar way,  advertise  it  and  report  on  it. 
This  circulation  was  attained  in  selected  theatres 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Ohio.  Every 
State  in  the  Union  will  be  covered  in  this  cam- 
paign. To  date  this  picture  has  received  750 
bookings  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  where  it  begins 
playing  on  January  6th. 

Yoii  can  show  your  plant  and  your  product  in 
the  same  convincing  manner,  at  ap[Hoxiinatebr 
one-fifth  the  cost  per  capita  of  a  printed  ad- 
vertisement. A' small  part  of  your  appropria- 
tion will  include  a  motion  picture  and  round  out 
your  campai^. 

We  Guarantee  the  Circu- 
lation of  Universal  In- 
dustrial Motion  Pictures 

This  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  There  are 
half  a  million  dolhu's'  worth  of  advertbing  films 
lying  in  vaults  throughout  the  country — made 
by  concerns  with  no  distributing  outletl 
If  you  have  one  write  us  about  it.  We  can  get 
it  on  the  screen  for  you,  so  you.  can  get  your 
money  back. 

TRADEMARKS— If  you  have  a  movable  trademark  write  us  about 
our  NEW  PROCESS  of  animating  inanimate  objects  for  screen . 
showings.    Far  ahead  of  animated  cartoon  processes. 

Plan  and  scenario  sent  you  upon  receipt  of  your  latest 
advertisins  literature — ^without  obligation.     Write  to 

Harry  Levey,  Manager  Industrial  Department 
UNIVERSAL  FILM  MFG.  CO. 

Larcofct  Producers  andDlatributorsof  Induatrial  Motion  Pictures  in  the  Universe 
1600  BROADWAY  Hosted  New  Yt^K^  CITY 


What  An  In- 
dustrial Motion 
Picture  Will  Do 
for  You, 

Establish  your  house, 
name  or  trade  mark. 

Create  confidence  in 
your  product. 

Create  a  desire  to 
know  about  it;  ask 
for  it;  possess  it  or 
enjoy  it. 

Prove  any  claims 
you  make  for  it. 

OpFKJse  substitutes ; 
influence  dealers — 
round  out  your  cam- 
paign. 

"Seeing  is 

Believing" 


"Your  Prices  Are  Too  High" 

Arguments  That  Ought  to  Stiffen  the  Spine  oi  Any  Salesman 


Mr.  W.  R.  Mvman, 
Dear  Bill: 

WHEN  you  wrote  your  letter 
of  the  8th  inst.  you  evident- 
ly bore  in  mind  our  rigid  rule  that 
real  naked  frankness  must  exist 
at  times  between  the  salesmen  and 
this  office.  You  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  our  new  quotations  and 
then  start  right  in  lambasting  us 
because  our  "prices  are  too  high." 
As  a  "P..S."  you  add  that  you  will 
write  more  after  you  have  seen 
some  of  the  trade. 

With  the  holidays  intervening,  I 
am  hopeful  that  this  letter  will 
reach  you  before  you  call  on  a 
single  customer.  If  it  does,  I  will 
be  truly  thankful,  because  how  in 
the  name  of  ordinary  common 
sense  can  you  sell  a  man  at  our 
new  prices  when  from  your  ex- 
pressitras  you,  srourself,  do  not  ex- 
pect him  to  buy? 

I  am  not  worrying  what  the 
trade  will  say.  If  I  get  you  hooked 
up  right  on  this  price  subject,  I 
wish  I  were  as  sure  of  a  million 
as  I  am  that,  you'll  put  it  over. 
You're  the  boy  that  I  want  to 
convert.  In  your  present  state  of 
mind,  the  b^est  hick  on  the  route 
would  have  had  you  up  a  tree. 
Get  this,  old  man— you  never  need 
apologize  for  our  prices,  but  you 
may  need  do  a  little  explaining, 
and  when  you  get  a  few  more 
facts  in  your  possession,  you'll  be 
able  to  pass  the  knowledge  on  to 
your  co-partner,  the  dealer.  * 

Now,  let's  get  down  to  brass 
tacks.  Our  prices  have  advanced 
one-half  cent  on  the  unit  sale  of 
our  product  with  the  request  that 
dealers  advance  the  unit  price  otte 
cent  to  consumer. 
,  Competitive  manufacturers  are 
still,  as  you  say,  maintaining  old 
prices.  As  a  result  of  this  condi- 
tion, it  is  up  to  me  to  nullify  the 
effect  upon  you,  the  dealer  and 
the  consumer. 

I  am  going  to  try  to  straighten 
you  out  first.  Irrespective  of  Web- 
ster's definition  of  the  word 
"price,"  it  means  to  me  the  real 
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intrinsic  worth  of  our  product  as 
based  On  the  actual  cost  of  manu- 
facture plus  our  legitimate  profit. 
When  we  are  hit  with  increased 
costs  of  production,  we  have  a 
choice  of  two  actions — reduce  the 
cost  of  manufacture  by  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  quality  of  our  mer- 
chandise, or  suffer  the  loss  of  the 
usual  percentage  of  profit.  We 
will  not  do  the  former,  and  the 
manufacturer  who  accepts  the  lat- 
ter alternative,  admits  in  the  same 
breath  his  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  merits  of  his  article,  and  his 
belief  that  its  intrinsic  value  is 
not  worth  the  new  price  which 
necessity  would  compel  him  to 
ask. 

The  second  course  of  pro- 
cedure, also,  brings  to  light  the 
absolute  i3xA  that  the  old  price 
positively  must  have  provided  an 
excess  manufacturer's  profit  to 
the  detriment  of  the  dealer.  In- 
asmuch as  the  increased  costs  of 
production  were  forced  upon~  all 
manufacturers  in  our  line  at 
about  the  same  time,  you  know 
Just  where  we  stand  by  making 
our  advance  and  you  can  form 
your  own  opinion  of  the  manufac- 
turer who  does  not  do  likewise. 
On  our  own  product,  you  can  hol- 
ler from  the  house-tops  that  we 
are  maintaining  quality  at  all  haz- 
ards— doesn't  your  backbone  stif- 
fen a  little  at  this  unalterable 
decision? 

I  hear  you  ask  "how  will  the 
dealer  take  our  new  prices  ?"  And 
back  comes  my  answer  that  this 
situation  is  largely  up  to  you.  He 
must  be  made  to  realize  that  de- 
spite our  advance  to  him,  our  new 
selling  price  to  the  consumer  af- 
fords him  a  little  better  profit 
than  he  had  heretofore. 

He  will  not  kick  at  our  prices 
nor  at  his  profits,  but  he  may  give 
utterance  to  a  complaint  that  we 
are  breaking  all  precedents  by 
changing  a  price  that  has  been 
standard  for  years  and  years,  and 
that  the  consumer  will  not  stand 
for  it   Manoman,  don't  let  him 
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get  away  with  that  remark.  Don't 
you  know  that  more  precedents 
have  been  smashed  in  the  last  six 
months  than  were  ever  estaljlished 
in  the  past  sixty  years  ?  Consider 
this  just  a  minute  and  "telepath" 
me  that  I  am  right. 

The  one  doubt  that  will  exist 
in  the  retailer's  mind  is,  "Will  the 
consumer  pay  11  cents  for  your 
product  when  he  can  still  obtain 
a  competitive  brand  for  10  cents?" 
We  are  willing  to  gamble  our  all 
that  he  will,  but  I  readily  see  that 
we  cannot  expect  the  dealer  to 
manifest  the  same  faith  in  our  be- 
lief. **i 

With  the  absoliite  knowledge 
that  all  manufacturers  must  raise 
(if  present  quality  is  held)  sooner 
or  later,  isn't  it  worth  his  while 
to  make  the  experiment  and  find 
out  to  his  own  satisfaction  if  the 
consumer  will  pay  11  cents  or 
chooses  to  pay  10  cents  for  infer- 
ior quality?  Prior  to  our  advance, 
it  was  optional  with  the  consumer 
to  accept  either  our  package  or 
our  competitor's.  Both  cost  him 
the  same,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  he  tried  both  products  and  in 
his  judgment  our  article  is  the 
better— don't  you  think  his  prefer- 
ence for  our  goods  will  cause  him 
to  back  his  judgment  of  merit  by 
paying  the  additional  penny?  At 
any  rate,  the  dealer  should  let  Mr. 
Consumer  he  the  final  judge. 

Unconsciously  my  remarks  rela- 
tive to  the  effect  on  the  dealer 
have  dove-tailed  into  my  opinion 
of  the  effect  on  the  purchaser, 
which  really  goes  to  prove  the 
close  connection  between  the  two 
factors.  The  dealer  must  be  led 
to  place  himself  in  the  position  of 
the  consumer,  and  when  you  talk 
to  the  dealer  you  should  really 
feel,  that  you  are  face  to  face  with 
the  real  friend  of  our  product,  the 
ultimate  user  of  it.  Am  I  wrong 
in  thinking  that  with  the  price  of 
practically  every  commodity  ad- 
vanced, Mr.  Consumer  will  look 
with  suspicion  upon  the  producl 
that  still  retains  its  old  selling 
price?  Don't  you  think  his  line  of  . 
reasoning  will  justify  our  ad- 
vance? Will  he  sacrifice  his  for- 
mer estimation  of  the  superior 
qu^ity  of  our  goods  because  of  an 


added  penny  to  the  cost?  We  think 
not. 

You  seem  to  believe  that  the 
ease  by  _  which  our  competitors 
can  retain  the  original  outward 
appearance  of  their  product  will 
tempt  them  to  cheapen  it  in  other 
ways  to  hold  a  lower  price— let's 
fervently  hope  that  they  possess 
the  weakness  to  succumb  to  this 
temptation.  As  for  us,  we'll  con- 
tinue to  give  the  consumer  what 
he  is  entitled  to  get— honest,  un- 
disguised merchandise,  at  the  rate 
of  one  hundred  cents  on  a  dollar. 
Without  a  minute's  hesitation,  we 
prefer  to  lose  a  few  consumers 
temporarily  because  of  the  erron- 
eous opinion  that  we  are  too  high, 
rather  than  to  lose  even  a  single 
user  permanently  because' of  - posi- 
tive knowledge  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  pull  something  over  on  him. 
That's  us,  to-day  and  forever. 

Just  this  final  word  and  I'm 
through.  Our  prices  can  never 
be  "too  high"  if  they  provide  a 
legitimate  profit  to  all  factors  in 
the  channel  ttirough  which  our 
product  must  pass  to  rearfi  the 
consimier  at  its  real  intrinsic 
worth. 

Maybe,   I   won't   watch  your 
reports  this  coming  week,  and  I 
know  I  won't  be  disappointed  at 
the  result  of  your  endeavors. 
With  kind  regards, 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  Jos.  NEWlf  AN, 

Sales  Manager. 
P.  Lorillard  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Wm.  A.  Hart  With  Seaman 
Agency 

Wm.  A.  Hart,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  advertising  of  the  De- 
troit Steel  Products  Company,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  has  become  associated  with 
Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  New  York  adver- 
tising agen.cy,  Mr,  Hart  was  at  one 
time  western  advertising  manager  of 
the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Com- 
pany, located  in  San  Francisco  and 
previous  to  that  was  on  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


John  C.  Martin  Back  from 
France 

John  C.  Martin,  business  manager  o( 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  has  returned 
from  France,  where  he  has  been  serving 
as  regional  director  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
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Uncle  Sam  Will  Not  Flood  the 
Second-Hand  Markets 

E;eecutive  Order  Relating  to  Unused  Supplies  Seems  to  Be  Reassuring 


Special  IVashingloH  CorresponJence 

UNCLE  SAM  has  no  disposi- 
tion to  flood  the  second-hand 
markets  by  dumping  the  surplus 
ec^uipment  and  supplies  that  had 
been  accumulated  against  antici- 
pated extraordinary  needs  in  war- 
time. Particularly  is  this  the  situ- 
ation with  respect  to  typewriters, 
office  furniture  and  appliances, 
and  other  lines  with  respect  to 
which  manufacturers  have  mani- 
fested the  greatest  uneasiness. 

In  Printers'  Ink  last  week  J.  J. 
Crowley,  president  of  Crowley 
Bros.,  wholesale  dry  goods  mer- 
chants, of  Detroit,  pointed  out 
the  danger  to  established  business 
men  that  would  result  from  a 
large  scale  dumping  of  war  goods, 
comiiiercial  in  nature,  on  the  mar- 
ket. There  seems  to  be  no  ap- 
parent need  for  uneasiness  on  this 
score,  however,  if  an  executive 
order  recently  promulgated  re- 
mains in  force  until  such  a  time 
as  the  Government  itself  may 
make  use  of  the  vast  stores  on 
hand. 

The  Government  departments  at 
Washington-  will  pursue  their  ha- 
bitual policy  of  taking  stock  of 
equipment  at  periodic  intervals 
and  of  retiring  worn  out  or  ob- 
solete items,  which,  after  being 
duly  "condemned,"  will  be  sold  at 
auction.  There  will  not  be  a  dis- 
position to  throw  out  serviceable 
equipment,  even  though  the  Gov- 
ernment has  no  immediate  use  for 
it.  There  is,  in  short,  small  war- 
rant for  the  hesitancy  of,  say,  a 
tjfpewriter  manufacturer  to  formu- 
late a  post-war  sales  and  adver- 
tising policy  for  fear  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  offer  at  sacrifice 
prices  the  thousands  of  type- 
writers purchased  for  the  use  of 
the  war  boards  and  emergency 
agencies  at  Washington  and 
tiiroughout  the  country. 

Shortly  before  he  sailed  for 
Europe,  President  Wilson  issued 
an  executive  order  on  this  sub- 


ject. Its  object  is  to  mobilize  the 
materials  and  supplies  held  by  the 
various  departments  and  other 
Government  establishments  and 
rendered  useless  by  cessation  of 
the  war.  All  such  office  equip- 
ment is  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
General  Supply  Committee  which, 
although  it  is  officially  a  part  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  acts  as 
a  joint  contracting  agency  for  all 
the  branches  of  the  Government. 
The  significance  of  this  move 
seems  to  be  an  apparent  intention 
on  the  part  of  Uncle  Sam  to  retain 
in  his  own  possession  for  his  own 
use,  gradually  as  occasion  may 
present,  all  war-time  purchases 
that  are  in  serviceable  condition. 

That  orderly  procedure  is  to  be 
followed  in  disposing  of  the  ac- 
cumulated supplies  is  indicated  by 
certain  paragraphs  in  the  execu- 
tive order; 

"The  several  executive  depart- 
ments and  independent  establish- 
ments and  the  municipal  Govern- 
ment in  the  District  of  Coltunbia 
shall  not  purchase  any  of  the 
classes  of  material  described  here- 
in unless  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  certified  that  there 
is  not  in  the  possession  of  the 
Government  material,  equipment 
or  supplies  that  are  serviceable. 

"No  executive  department,  in- 
dependent establishment,  or  the 
.  municipal  Government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  slu^l  be  per- 
mitted to  obtain  any  of  the  classes 
of  material,  supplies  and  equip- 
ment described  herein  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  unless 
such  services  have  an  appropria- 
tion available  for  the  procurement 
thereof. 

"All  material  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
be  paid  for  by  transfer  of  appro- 
priation from  the  purchasing  serv- 
ice to  the  selling  service  and  the 
proceeds  covered  into  the  Treas- 
ury in  accordance  with  existing 
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"All  material,  supplies  and 
equipment  purchased  hereunder 
by  one  service  from  another,  if 
the  same  has  not  been  used,  shall 
be  sold  at  actual  cost,  and  if  the 
same  has  been  used,  at  a  cost 
based  upon  length  of  usage,  but  in 
no  instance  to  be  less  than  75  per 
cent  of  the  cost. 

"Material  of  the  classes  herein 
described  which  is  condemned  as 
unfit  for  use  may  be  disposed  of 
otherwise  than  to  Governmental 
services  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  and  usable  material  re- 
maining unsold  to  other  services 
of  the  Government  shall  be  held 
by  him  for  disposition  by  law." 

The  provision  made  in  the  para- 
graph last  quoted  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  "unfit"  equipment  and 
supplies  is,  in  effect,  merely  the 
arrangement  regularly  in  force  at 
Washington  for  the  retirement  of 
utilities  that  have  outlived  their 
usefulness.  Before  this  country 
entered  the  war  the  Federal  au- 
thorities had  formulated  a  policy 
applicable  to  all  Government  de- 
partments designed  to  prevent  the 
premature  junking  of  equipment 
capable  of  rendering  service.  For 
example,  the  past  few  years  have 
seen  the  pretty  rigid  enforcement 
of  a  rule  that  no  typewriter  can 
be  sent  to  the  auction  block  unless 
the  card  index  record  of  that  in- 
dividual machine  shows  an  over- 
hauling such  as  can  usually  be 
counted  upon  to  rejuvenate  such 
a  machine. 

Officials,  tell  Printers'  Ink  that 
in  the  case  of  the  equipment  in- 
herited from  the  war  agencies 
there  will  be  a  minimum  of  "un- 
fit" material  because  most  of  this 
equipment  was  in  use  less  than 
one  year. 

In  preparation  for  the  operation 
,  of  the  system  whereby  the  Gov- 
ernment will  gradually  absorb  its 
own  surplus  equipment  by  trans- 
fer within  the  Federal  establish- 
ment, the  General  Supply  Com- 
mittee (address  Fourteenth  and 
B  Streets,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C.)  is  preparing  a  set  of  classi- 
fication tags,  transfer  invoices, 
transfer  invoice  receipts,  and 
other  forms.  This  will  enable  the 
Committee   to   have   in  readily 


available  form  a  detailed  record' 
of  all  the  equipment  and  supplies 
handled  and  the  disposition  made 
of  each  item. 

Last  week  Saturday  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  War  Depart- 
ment's surplus  .stocks  of  automo- 
biles and  trucks  will  be  taken  up 
by  the  industry  itself  and  not 
placed  on  the  market,  except  in 
that  way. 

All  trucks  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  needed  for  some 
time,  and  in  disposing  of  surplus 
property,  it  is  said,  every  care 
'would  be  taken  to  cause  the  trade 
as  little  disturbance  as  possible. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
lias  just  made  to  Congress  an  im- 
portant recommendation  with  re- 
spect to  the  Government's  pur- 
chasing machinery.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "The  creation  of  the  Gen- 
eral Supply  Committee  as  a  con- 
tracting agency  for  the  civil  de- 
partments of  the  Government  has 
been  of  real  value  and  a  great 
improvement  over  the  old  method 
of  contracting  for  Government 
supplies.  The  experience  of  the 
last  few  years,  however,  has  clear- 
ly demonstrated  that  much  money 
could  be  saved  the  Government 
and  greater  efficiency  obtained  if 
the  powers  of  the  committee  were 
extended  to  make  it  a  purchasing  . 
and  distributing  bureau  as  well  as  ' 
a  contracting  agency.  It  is  there- 
fore earnestly  recommended  that 
a  general  bureau  of  supplies  be 
created  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  contract- 
ing for,'  purchasing  and  distribut- 
ing supplies  and  equipment  for  the 
Government  service  in  Wash- 
ington." 

HofEman  Appointed  Secretary 
of  Munn  &  Co. 

Allan  C.  Ho£Fman  has  been  made 
secretary  of  Munn  &  Co.,  of  New  York. 
He  will  still  remain  business  manager 
and  advertising  manager  of  the  Scientific 
American  which  that  company  publishes. 


Hilton  U.  Brown,  Jr.,  Killed 
in  Action 

Lieutenant  Hilton  U.  Brown,  son  of 
Hilton  U.  Brown,  for  many  years  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Indianapolis  News, 
was  killed  in  action  in  France  Novemebr 
3d. 
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THE 

PUBLIC  P  LEDGER 

has  two  famous  special  leader 
editorial  writers™ 

MR.  A.  R.  CARMAN 

late  of  the  Montreal  Star,  and 

MR.  W.  H.  TAFT 

former  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  editorial  page  of  the  Public 
Ledger  is  as  strong  and  com- 
pelling as  the  first-page  unusual 
news  service. 

The  combination  has  made  a 
national  reputation. 

The  result  is,  for  so  high  a  grade 
of  newspaper,  an  enormous 
circulation  of  more  than 
225,000  copies  daily. 

PUBLIC  LEDGER  COMPANY 

Independence  Square 
Philadelphia 
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Watch  the  "waste" 
when  planning  printing 

Here  if;  a  scent*  comnion  in  every  printing  plunt  nni! 
iicanbrciikitig  to  every  printer.  VVhenevt;r  u  pnntjni; 
job  is  not  carefully  figured  for  standard  size  sheets, 
"cunins  id  waste''  becomes  necessary.  The  printer 
jiees  pounds  of  valuable  paper  trimmed  away,  simply 
because  a  customer  was  wanting  in  foresight. 

"  The  man  who  plans  his  catalog  or  booklet  to  cut 
from  a  standard  size  sheet  of  paper  is  conscrviufr.  It 
IS  the  fellow  who  decides  to  issue  a  (wcniy-eight  pairc 
catalogs  say  9x9,  without  once  considering  wliciher 
or  not  this  will  involve  "cuttti^  to  waste'*  tbat  needs 
reforming.  His  order  may  be  a  small  one,  the  waste 
involved  if  pointed  out  to  him  may  seem  small.  Bui 
muhiply  him  by  ten  thousand  and  we  see  the  serious 
side  of  this  "what  Jittle  I  am  wastingeW^Me^iake  any 
difference"  attitude. 
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be  trimmed  and  thrown  away  or,  in  case  of  a  large 
order,  the  paper  mill  must  stop  and  reset  its  machinery 
for  a  special  run.  Every  time  a  special  size  run  of 
paper  is  made  for  you,  the  total  production  of  paper 
mills  on  standard  sizes  is  reduced  by  one  or  two  tons. 
When  you  buy  printing,  plan  for  a  page  size  that  will 
cut  economically  from  a  stock  size  sheet.  Good  stock 
sizes  are  25  x  38;  28  x  42;  32  x  44,  and  others  with 
which  your  printer  is  familiar. 


Your  printer  is  also  familiar,  and  favorably  familiar 
with  the  entire  line  of  Warren  Standard  Papers.  - 

The  Warren  Suggestion  Book,  which  shows  these 
papers,  will  acquaint  you  with  them  so  thoroughly 
and  interestingly  that  after  reading  it  you  and  your 
printer  will  speak  the  same  language  when  paper  is 
discussed. . 

It  is  sent  on  request  to  buyers  of  printing;  to  printers, 
engravers,  and  their  salesmen. 

S.  D.  WARREN  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
"Constant  Excellence  of  Product'* 
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THE  FEBRUARY  ISSUE 

'THE  NEW  FRANCE" 

Will  Be  The  PEACE  NUMBER 

It  will  carry  the  message  of  American 
business  men  to  both  official  and  pri- 
vate interests  in  France  and  America, 
who  will  have  the  direction  of,  or  be 
concerned  in,  the  work  of  restoring 
the  industrial  and  social  equipment 
of  a  land  which  has  been  pillaged  and 
ravished  by  the  Boche  for  four  years. 

An  advertisement  in  the  PEACE 
NUMBER  ( Feb. .  1919)  will  enable  you 
to  present  your  claims  for  your  share 
of  this  work,  and  show  your  desire  to 
introduce  yourself  to  those  who  may 
require  your  goods  or  your  service. 


Last  forms  close  January  18,  1919 

'THE  NEW  FRANCE" 

The  Recognized  Authority  On  Reconstruction 

220  West  Forty-second  Street 
New  York 

Telephoae,    Bryant  5506 
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Say  "Don't"  to  Retailers  Who  Want 
to  Issue  Own  Catalogues 

Wrecks  of  These  EflEorts  Thickly  Strewn  About— The  Hope  of  the  Dealer 
Who  Would  Fight  the  Mail-Order  House 

By  G.  A.  Nichols 


**r^O  you  believe  that  maiiu- 
-I— '  facturers'  reconstruction  ef- 
forts among  retailers  could  be 
promoted  if  it  were  possible  to 
give  the  retailer  a  catalogue  which 
would  enable  htm  to  compete  with 
the  retail  mail-order  catalogue?" 

This  question  was  asked  of  a 
Printers'  Ink  representative  the 
other  day  by  an  official  of  a  large 
concern  selling  to  retailers. 

The  companv  in 'question  is  do- 
ing a  great  deal  of  progressive 
work  in  the  way  of  stimulating  the 
demand  for  advertised  products 
in  the  small  and  average-sized 
store.  It  very  properly  recognizes 
the  first-hand  importance  of  build- 
ing up  the  retailer.  No  matter 
how  forcefully  a  manufacturer's 
direct  advertising  campaign  may 
supplement  publicity  efforts  put 
forth  in  national  mediums,  the 
maximum  results  are  not  going 
to  be  gained  unless  the  retailer  is 
properly  lined  up,  enthused  and 
assisted. 

"In  this  city  and  in  other  places 
where  we  sell  goods,"  said  the  of- 
ficial, "a  great  many  thousand  of 
Sears-Roebuck's  and  Montgomery 
Ward's  grocery  catalogues  are  in 
the  hands  of  consumers.  You  may 
say  what  you  please  about  the  mail- 
order houses  getting  only  a  frac- 
tional part  of  the  country's  busi- 
ness and  when  yon  say  this  you 
are  doubtless  telling  the  truth.  But 
just  the  same  these  catalogues  are 
taking  away  a  lot  of  business  from 
the  grocer. 

"People  make  up  a  ten-dollar  or 
a  twenty-five-dollar  order  for  gro- 
ceries out  of  a  catalogue  and  send 
it  along  to  Sears  or  Ward  for 
filling.  They  do  this  for  the  very 
obvious  reason  that  the  catalogues 
place  before  them  in  easily-read 
fashion  the  attractive  grocery 
items  and  prices  that  those  houses 
offer.    Probably  the  same  effect 
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would  be  gained  if  the  woman 
who  gets  the  catalogue  would  visit 
the  local  store,  look  over  all  the 
goods  in  which  she  was  interested 
and  ask  the  prices.  If  she  could 
and  would  study  the  grocery  stock 
carefully  she  could  make  up  an 
order  just  as  satisfactorily  as  from 
the  mail-order  catalogue  and  per- 
haps even  more  so  because  in  the 
store  she  could  see  the  goods 
rather  than  .  pictures  or  descrip- 
tions of  them.  The  trouble  is, 
though,  retail  buying  is  not  done 
this  way. 

"Now  then,  if  the  grocer  could 
have  a  catalogue  to  send  out  to 
his  customers  and  prospects, 
wouldn't  he  very  logically  get  a 
lot  of  business  that  now  is  going 
to  the  mail-order  houses?  ' 

ATTRACTIVE,  ON  THE  FACE  OF  IT 

"It  would  be  our  plan  to  print 
the  catalogue  and  get  it  up  in  good 
shape.  We  would  feature  strongly 
the  goods'  we  ourselves  sell  to  the 
grocer.  But  we  also  should 
strongly  feature  advertised  goods 
in  general  and  try  to  make  the 
catalogue  fairly  representative  of 
the  grocer's  stock  regardless  of 
whether  we  had  the  goods  to  sell 
him.  The  catalogue  would  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  the  same  for  all, 
but  it  could  have  a  different  cover 
in  each  case.  Or  at  least  on  the 
first  cover  could  be  imprinted  the 
grocei^s  name  and  address  and  on 
the  back  cover  could  be  a  picture 
of  his  store  and  a  general  adver- 
tisement for  it.  This  would  make 
the  catalogue  appear  as  his  own 
proposition  instead  of  a  syndicate 
affair. 

"It  would  cost  us  some  money 
to  get  up  this  book.  But  we  un- 
doubtedly could  get  co-operation 
from  manufacturers  whose  goods 
we  handle  and  tiiey  would  be 
benefited  by  the  advertising. 
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"Then  we  could  sell  the  cata- 
logues to  the  grocer  in  whatever 
quantities  he  might  wish  them. 
The  price  to  him  could  be  nominal. 
We  haven't  the  thing  thought 
through  in  full  detail  but  we  think 
tiiat  with  the  help  from  the  manu- 
facturers and  the  price  we  should 
charge  for  the  catalogue,  the  cost 
to  us  would  be  little  or  nothing. 
Anyway,  it  would  be  small  enough 
to  justify  us  in  going  ahead.  We 
could  well  afford  to  spend  some- 
thing if  the  catalogue  would  pro- 
mote business  among  the  retailers. 
For  if  the  retailer  sells  more  he 
naturally  is  going  to  buy  more." 

Somewhat  similar  -  sentiments 
have  been  expressed  of  late  by 
■  manufacturers  and  jobbers.  In 
their  earnest  desire  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  retailer — and  it  is 
decidedly  encouraging  that  they 
really  have  such  a  desire— they 
are  wondering  i£  a  catalogue 
could  not  work  for  a  store  as  it 
•does  for  a  store's  competitor. 

The  people  who  sell  to  the  re- 
tailer have  been  made  to  think 
3i  great  deal  about  the  retail  cata- 
logue during  the  last  ten  or  fif- 
teen years  by  the  importunities  of 
the  retailer  himself.  Printers' 
Ink  has  yet  to  find  a  manufac- 
turer or  jobber  with  much  of  a 
service  department  for  retailers 
who  has  not  been  asked  to  get  up 
a  retail  catalogue  that  would  en- 
able the  local  store  to  compete 
with  the  mail-order  houses.  This 
.has  been  the  experience  of  prac- 
tically everybody  who  went  very 
far  in  providing  actual  physical 
advertising  help  for  the  retailer 
who  sold  his  goods.  These  people 
have  had  their  struggle  with  the 
retail  catalogue  proposition  and 
you  can't  tell  them  anything  much 
about  it  that  they  do  not  know. 

But  in  these  eventful  days  when 
so  many  are  turning'  toward  the 
development  of  service  for  the  re- 
tailer it  will  be  surprising  indeed 
if  the  retail  catalogue  question 
does  not  have  to  be  threshed  all 
out  again  in  a  number  of  forms. 

Many  times  these  catalogues 
have  been. established.  Almost  as 
many  times  they  have  fallen  down. 
Unless  those  manufacturers  newly 
interested  in  the  intensive  devel- 


opment of  service  insist  upon  hav- 
ing their  own  experience  and  try- 
ing the  thing  out  for  themselves, 
they  will  benefit  by  what  has  been 
learned  by  those  who  have  gone 
before.  And  as  a  result  they  will 
proceed  with  deliberation  and  cir- 
cumspection. 

PLAYS    RIGHT  INTO  COMPETITOR'S 
HAND 

At  the  outset  it  may  as  well  be 
understood  that  the  idea  of  a  re- 
tail store  catalogue  is  fundamen- 
tally wrong.  There  are  exceptions, 
but  in  general  it  may  be  said  that 
a  catalogue  does  a  retail  store 
more  harm  than  good. 

There  is  danger  in  a  catalogue 
as  sent  out  by  the  average  sized 
store  because  _it  tends  to  confirm 
people  in  the"  mail-order  buying 
habit.  In  effect,  it  carries  the  re- 
tailer's indorsement  of  the  mail- 
order catalogue. 

The  second  danger  in  a  cata- 
logue, from  the  standpoint  of  the 
retailer,  is  that  his  book  makes  a 
deplorably  poor  showing  alongside 
the  catalogue  of  the  big  mail-order 
house.  As  long  as  people  can  oe 
induced  to  compare  a  properly 
stocked  and  efficiently  operated  re- 
tail store  with  a  catalogue,  then 
the  store  is  going  to  get  the  bet- 
ter of  the  comparison.  Buying 
from  a  retail  store  is  the  natural 
way  to  buy.  Seeing  the  merchan- 
dise in  its  actual  form  is  better 
than  seeing  it  in  a  catalogue.  But 
use  a  catalogue  instead  of  a  store 
to  match  up  against  the  mail-' 
order  book  and  the  comparison  is 
by  long  odds  in  favor  of  the  mail- 
order house. 

Many  a  retailer  has  gone  ahead 
on  his  own  hook  to  get  out  a  cata- 
logue. Wrecks  of  such  efforts  are 
strewn  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  They  did  not  have  any 
serious  results  because  they  were 
not,persisted  in  long  enoug^i.  They 
cbs't  their  backers  some  money, 
but  in  most  instances  the  disil- 
lusionment was  well  worth  the 
cost.  They  fell  down — and  they 
will  continue  to  fall  down — ^be- 
cause the  retail  merchant  cannot 
afford  to  do  anything  which  will 
tend  to  keep  people  away  from  his 
store.  The  fundapiental  object  of 
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all  retail  advertising  is  to  get  peo- 
ple into  the  store.  This  is  a  prin- 
ciple that  nobody  has  successfully 
contradicted  up  to  date.  And  as 
long  as  it  stands  then  the  store 
catalogue  idea  is  going  to  have 
hard  sledding. 

THE  SAD  EXFESIENCE  OF  AN  IDAHO 
RETAILER 

There  is  no  use  in  stringing  out 
the  story  of  failures  in  this  respect. 
They  all  can  be  summed  up  in  the 
experience  of  a  Hve-wire  Idaho 
retailer  who  tried  a  catalogue  and 
found  it  wanting. 

This  man's  story  is  told  here 
because  it  gives  the  pro-catalogue 
people  mudi  more  than  an  even 
break.  His  store  is  located  in  a 
sparsely  settled  district  of  long 
distances.  Good  stores  are  few 
and  far  between.  The  trip  to  the 
store  was  so  long  for  some  of  his 
customers  that  they  often  would 
order  goods  from  the  store  by 
mail.  This  gave  the  retailer  an 
idea.  Why  not  send  them  a  cata- 
logue and  thus  build  up  the  mail- 
order business?  He  had  visions 
of  sending  catalogues  over  a  wide 
expanse  of  territory  and  getting 
in  business  from  all  points  of 
the  compass. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  on  its 
face  this  situation  looked  decidedly 
favorable  for  the  retail  catalogue. 

He  put  one  out.  It  was  a  mod- 
est afFair.  It  had  to  be.  Manifest- 
ly the  retailer  could  not  afford  the 
expense  of  printing  a  book  that 
would  appear  to  be  even  a  remote 
relative  of  the  retail  mail-order 
catalogue.  If  he  did  have  the 
money  to  spend  he  would  not 
know  how  to  get  un  the  book. 
Even  at  that  it  cost  him  quite  a 
number  of  hundreds  of  good 
American  dollars.  A  catalogue 
quickly  runs  up  into  mon^  even 
when  handled  by  an  expert. 

A  thousand  or.  so  copies  were 
sent  out.  Mail-order  business  be- 
ga.li  tumbling  in.  The  retailer  was 
delighted.  He  surelv  had  hit  ud- 
on  something  worth  while.  One 
of  the  first  things  he  did  was  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  service  ex- 
pert who  had  pleaded  with  him 
almost  with  tears  in  his  eyes  not 
to  get  out  a  catalogue.  The  afore- 


said expert  was  informed  that 
there  were  several  things  about 
retail  advertising  that  he  did  not 
know. 

In  just  a  little  while  the  retailer 
noticed  that  some  of  his  more  dis- 
tant customers  were  not  making 
their  weekly  or  bi-weekly  visits 
to  the  store.  Evidently,  tiiey  did 
not  find  such  visits  necessary.  Did 
they  not  have  the  catalogue  which 
would  save  them  the  trouble? 

Another  thing  he  noticed  soon 
was  that  the  mail-order  business 
did  not  hold  up  as  it  promised  in 
the  beginning.  Of  course,  this  was 
the  same  old  story.  His  brave 
little  catalogue  was  not  kept.  It 
did  not  grace  the  centre  table 
along  with  the  big  book  of  Sears 
or  Ward.  It  got  lost  or  was 
thrown  away  just  as  any  other 
ordinary  piece  of  advertising  mat- 
ter. It  pulled  while  it  was  new. 
It  got  old  in  a  hurry. 

Thus  ended  this  experiment.  It 
showed  that  even  an  indifferent 
catalogue  would  keep  people  away 
from  the  store  and  that  its  effect 
in  promoting  mail-order  buying 
was  only  temporary  because  of 
its  own  exceedingly  transient  na- 
ture. 

A  leading  business  paper,  in- 
spired by  a  conscientious  desire  to 
help  the  retailer  defeat  mail-order, 
repeated  this  experiment  on  a 
larger,  more  ambitious  and  more 
expensive  scale.  It  placed  at  the 
disDOsal  of  retailers  a  large  and 
well  printed  catalogue  that  was 
pretty  fair  company  for  the  mail- 
order house  product — one  that 
would  not  be  pushed  aside  because 
of  its  smallness  or  insignificance. 
As  a  part  of  the  plan  there  were 
offered  the  retailer  merchandising 
facilities  that  would  enable  him 
to  back  UD  his  catalogue  in  fair 
fashion.  He  could  have  as  many 
books  as  he  needed  to  cover  his 
trade.  All  orders  were  to  be  sent 
to  him  and  then  he  was  to  send 
the  orders  on  to  a  central  distrib- 
uting point  which  woula  suDoIy 
him  the  goods  on  quick  notice. 
This  plan  had  flaws  which  need 
not  be  considered  here.  But  its 
main  fault  lay  in  its  tendency  to 
keep  people  away  from  the  store 
and  to  lessen  the  importance  of 
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the  retail  store  in  their  estimation. 
This  in  itself  was  enough  to  kill 
it. 

Then  a  big  concern  selling  to 
retailers  thought  of  another  way 
in  which  the  thing  might  be 
worked.  These  people  got  up  a  very 
handsome  catalogue,  beautitully 
illustrating  and  sufficiently  describ- 
ing the  larger  and  more  exnensive 
items  of  home  k"o<1s — goods  that 
the  average  retailer  would  not 
show  to  any  great  extent  in  his 
store  because  of  limitation  of  capi- 
tal and  room.  This  book  was  noi 
to  be  distributed  broadcast.  Each 
retailer  was  to  have  a  reasonable 
number  which  he  was  to  loan  to 
such  customers  as  might  be  inter- 
ested. Any  goods  that  the  cus- 
tomer might  select  from  the  cata- 
logue could  be  ordered  from  the 
house  and  extra  quick  shipping 
arrangements  would  be  made. 

This  catalogue  did  not  get  very 
far,  either.  It  avoided  the  danger 
of  encouraging  mail-order  buying 
because  it  was  not  generally  dis- 
tributed. But,  being  carefully 
guarded  in  this  way,  it  did  not 
pull  in  enough  business  to  make 
any  worth-while  difference  in  the 
retailer's  profit.  If  he  had  dis- 
tributed it  broadcast  he  then  would 
have  given  his  indorsement  to  the 
mail-order  idea  and,  in  effect, 
would  have  invited  his  customers 
to  stay  away  from  his  store. 

All  of  which  brings  us  back  to 
the  original  idea  that  the  way  for 
a  retailer  to  fight  retail  mail-order 
is  to  run  a  real  store.  If  he  does 
this  he  has  something  the  clever- 
est mail-order  advertiser  in  the 
country  cannot  answer.  But  let 
him  try  a  catalogue  and  then  he 
not  only  is  playing  the  retail  mail- 
order man's  game,  but  is  fooling 
with  something  in  which  his  com- 
petitor has  about  99j4  per  cent  of 
the  advantage. 

The  man  mentioned  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article  is  planning 
a  catalogue  that  will  compete  with 
onj-  of  the  smaller  catalogues  put 
out  by  the  mail-order  houses— 
not  the  main  book.  This  being  so, 
he  thinks  he  can  overcome  the 
matter  of  mechanical  -  difficulties 
and  expense  and  put  out  a  book 
that  will  in  every  way  match  up 


creditably  with  the  mail-order 
book. 

Doubtless  he  can.  He  is  re- 
sourceful and  clever..  He  has  good 
backing.  What  is  more,  the  book 
he  proposes  to  send  out  under  the 
imprint  of  each  retailer  using  it, 
will  bring  in  business. 

But  how  about  the  people  it 
will  keep  away  frpm  the  store? 
"  This  is  the  main  Question.  The 
same  amount  of  money  or  even  a 
smaller  amount  expended  judi- 
ciously in  helping  the  retailer  put 
out  regularly  a  line  of  creditable 
printed  advertising  would  be  vast- 
.  ly  more  desirable  from  every 
standpoint. 

The  retailer  needs  advertising 
that  will  draw  the  people  to  his 
store. 

The  catalogue  keeps  them  away. 


H.  W.  Clarke  With  Chicago 

Manufacturer 

H.  W.  Clarke  has  been  appointed  ad- 
vertising manager  of  the  Chicago  Pneu- 
matic Tool  Company,  Chicago.  He  has 
been  associated  with  the  McGraw-Hill 
Company,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  as  ad- 
vertising service  department  repre- 
sentative at  Chicago.  Prior  to  this,  he 
was  connected  with  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Mfg.  Company's  department 
of  publicity  at  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
and  later  waa  Western  publicity  repre- 
sentative of  the  same  company,  at 
Chicago. 


Death  of  Charles  Henry 
McKee 

Charles  Henry  McKee,  presid^t  and 
editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Ghbe-Pemocrat, 

died  at  his  home  in  St.  Louis,  Decem- 
ber 19,  from  pneumonia,  which  had  de- 
veloped from  influenza. 

Mr.  McKee  spent  his  entire  business 
career  in  the  employ  of  the  Globe-Demo- 
crat. His  first  work  was  as  office  boy 
in  the  mailing  room.  He  later  was  ad- 
vanced to  more  responsible  positions 
until  in  1915,  following  the  death  of 
Daniel  M.  Houser,  he  was  made  presi- 
dent. 


Back  from  Service,  Rejoins 
Agency 

Lieuteiiant  Gordon  A.  Rieley,  for- 
merly in  chai^  of  printing  and  art  for 
The  Powers-House  Company,  Cleveland, 
has  returned  to  that  organization  and 
wiii  be  in  charge  of  production.  Eoy 
N.  Schlick,  formerly  with  the  Gardner 
Printing  Company,  Cleveland,  is  now  at 
the  head,  of  the  Powers-House  printing 
department  , 
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Fruit  and  Garden 

City  and  town  people  who  have  during  the  past 
two  seasons  cultivated  war  gardens  have  come  to 
realize  as  they  perhaps  did  not  realize  before,  the 
value  to  the  farm  family  of  home  grown  fruit  and 
vegetables. 

It  is  perhaps  easier  to  understand  now  than  ever 
before  why  this  branch  of  the  activities  of  the 
farm  family  has  an  importance  entirely  out  of 
proportion  to  the  number  of  acres  ©f  garden  or 
fruit  cultivated  on  each  farm. 

In  addition  to  producing  the  home  supply,  there  is 
the  necessity  of  producing  for  the  people  in  the 
cities  and  towns.  The  supplying  of  this  increas- 
ing demand  adds  cash  profits  to  the  savings  repre- 
sented by  fruit  and  vegetables  consumed  at  home. 

Three  times  during  the  past  three  years  Successful  Fajming 
has  brought  leaders  of  thought  and  experience  in  this  line 
firom  all  parts  of  the  country  as  our  guests  and  at  our  ex- 
pense, in  order  that  our  editorial  department  and  through 
them  the  readers  of  Successful  Farming  might  have  the 
benefit  of  the  wisdom  of  these  men. 

Throughout  the  year  with  proper  emphasis  at  various 
seasons  on  the  different  branches^  of  the  industry,  our 
editorial  department  acts  as  a  clearing  house  for  practical 
experience  in  raising  fruit  and  vegetables  on  farms. 


Successful  Farming 


E.  T.  MEREDITH,  Publisher,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Member  A.  B.  C 

T.  W.  LeQUATTE     F.  J.  WRIGHT    C.  M.  BEER    C.  A.  BAUMCART 

Advurttsiug  ManaseF    Promotion  Bureau    Mardiandlslns  and  Sales     Betall  Service 

Chicago  New  York 

J.  C.  BUUuEalea,  Advertlglng  Bldg.  A.  H.  Billlngslea,  1  Madison  Ave. 

Kansas  City  St.  Louis  Minneapolis 

O.  0.  Davlea.TlotorBlds.  A.D.  MoKimiey,  Foat  Dlspatdi  Bids.  B.B.Biiii[,  Palace  Bldg. 
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"Why  Don't  We  Use 
Telephone  Directory  Adverdsing?" 

"It's  just  as  much  a  part  of  our  job  to  get  the 
business  that  comes  over  the  telephone  as  the 
business  that  comes  over  the  counter, 

"And  there's  one  good,  logical  way  to  go  after 
telephone  business  —  by  advertising  in  the 
Telphone  Directory." 

You  advertising  men  who  are  responsible  for  keeping 
that  line  on  the  sales  chart  climbing — -you  can't  afford 
to  overlook  the  telephone  shopper  in  your  selling  plans 
when  there's  one  good  wa.y  to  reach  her  economically. 

There's  a  Bell  Telephone  Directory  in  every  city,  town 
and  village  of  New  York  State  or  Northern  New  Jersey 
wjiiting  to  carry  your  message.  Ask  for  particulars 
concerning  advertising  in  all  or  in  part  of  theni. 


NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE  C2 

Directory  Jldvertising  Department 

15  DEY  STREET  A  HZW  YORK 
'VeJephone^CORTLANDT'-  IZOOO- 


Manufacturers  May  Have  Access 
to  Government's  War-Time 
Inventions 

Universal  Progress  Made  by  Uncle  Sam's  Experts  in  War-Time 


PRACTICALLY  evei^  manufac- 
turer of  threshing  machines  in 
the  United  States  has  arranged 
henceforth  to  incorporate  in  his 
product  as  standard  equipment  one 
or  another  of  the  new  devices  to 
prevent  explosions  and  fires.  The 
new  accessories  that  thus  find  per- 
manent place  in  an  established 
line  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
invented  pr  developed  by  the  spe- 
cialists at  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Chemistry.  The  Federal 
experts  were  prompted  to  evolve 
the  new  types  of  fans,  fire  extin- 
guishers, ?tc.,  as  a  means  of  con- 
serving grain  for  war  needs  and 
thus  this  situation  presents  a  case 
typical  of  the  very  numerous  ones 
in  which  peace-time  industry  will 
benefit  from  the  war-time  inven- 
tions of  tiie  Government. 

The  means  that  the  Government 
has  found  for  preventing  thresher 
fires  and  also  for  preventing  ex- 
plosions in  grain  mills  and  ele- 
vators may  be  cited  as  represen- 
tative of  the  function  performed 
by  war-time  invention  in  provid- 
ing new  work  for  "parts"  manu- 
facturers. Even  more  numerous 
are  the  instances  in  which  a  war- 
time creation  will  serve  the  fieed 
of  a  manufacturer  looking  about 
for  a  new  or  additional  proauct 
to  occupy  the  attention  of  his 
plant  and  organization.  Finally, 
the  inventions  that  were  produced 
by  Uncle  Sam's  staff,  under  stress 
of  war  need,  will  contribute  in 
many  instances  to  quicken  and 
cheapen  the  processes  of  manu- 
facture in  a  wide  range  of  indus- 
tries. 

Illustrative  of  the  last  men- 
tioned of  these  net  gains  from 
the  war  are  the  new  styles  of  kilns 
for  wood  drying  which  have  been 
perfected  within  the  past  few 
months.  Under  ordinary  com- 
mercial practice  in  the  United 
States  prior  to  the  war,  oak  and 


other  stock  for  manufactures  such 
as  vehicles,  was  air-dried,  requir- 
ing a  period  of  from  two  to  three 
years..  The  greatly  increased  de- 
mands of  the  war  depleted  the 
country's  surplus  stocks  of  dry 
material  virtually  to  the  point  of 
exhaustion  and  there  was,  of 
course,  no  time  for  deliberate  sea- 
soning of  additional  lumber. 
Thereupon  the  experts  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  in- 
vented the  new  kilns  and  evolved 
the  improvements  in  process  that 
bid  fair  to  revolutionize  drying 
practice. 

Already  the  Government  spe- 
cialists have  demonstrated  to  their 
entire  satisfaction  that  by  the  use 
of  the  new  .equipment  oak  can  be 
dried  with  a  much  'smaller  per- 
centage of  loss  in  kilns  than  in' 
the  open  air  and  the  period  of 
drying  reduced  from  two  or  three 
years  to  two  or  three  months. 

ACTIVITY  IN  AGRICULTURAL  FIELD 

Of  the  scores  of  patents  taken 
out  this  past  year  on  inventions 
of  employees  of  the  Government 
that  are  actually  or  in  eflfect  dedi- 
cated to  the  public,  a  considerable 
proportion  covered  devices  or 
processes  in  the  interest  of  food 
conservation,  or  the  stimulation 
of  agricultural  production.  In  this 
category  may  be  mentioned  a  new 
gravity  fruit  separator,  processes 
for  the  preservation  of  fruit 
juices,  an  ingenious  syrup  evapo- 
rator, a  formula  for  pickling 
olives,  new  processes  for  preserves 
and  jams  and  the  invention  of  a 
new  leavening  agent. 

The  work  accomplished  during 
the  war  by  American  experts  in 
perfecting  improved  "trench 
flares"  and  other  special  illumi- 
nants  may  or,  may  not  hold  some- 
>  thing  of  inspiration  for  manufac- 
turers in  the  commercial  field,  but 
it  is  scarcely  possible  that  industry 
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will  not  benefit  by  the  improve- 
ments that  were  made  in  portable 
acetylene  lights.  These  have  a 
wide  range  of  use  in  time  pf  peace 
as  well  as  a  function  in  military 
operations.  In  the  same  connec- 
tion there  might  be  mentioned  the 
invention  of  a  simpler  type  of 
acetylene  generator  for  use  in 
traveling  photographic  workrooms. 

Patents  are  to  be  taken  out  by 
the  United  States  Signal  Corps  on 
a  new  type  of  storage  battery  for 
which  unusually  long  life  is 
claimed.  It  is  presumed  that  the 
benefit  of  this  invention  will  be 
given  to  the  commercial  public. 
In  this  same  connection  mention 
should  be  itiade  of  the  work  done 
at  Washington,  incident  to  the 
war,  upon  dry  cells.  If  there  is 
no  new  invention  to  announce  in 
this  quarter,  at  least  some  benefit 
should  accrue  from  the  adoption 
of,  the  proposed  standard  specifi- 
cations for  dry  cells  which  the 
Government  has  recently  sub- 
mitted to  leading  manufacturers 
for  criticism. 

One  of  the  most  promising  in- 
ventions is  that  of  a  new  type  of 
porcelain  for  which  is-  claimed 
marked  superiority  over  porce- 
lains heretofore  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  spark  plugs.  This  in- 
vention was  the  outcome  of  an 
investigation  of  the  design  and 
characteristics  that  was  under- 
taken almost  as  soon  as  the  United 
States  entered  the  war  and  it  was 
realized  what  an  important  part 
airplanes  and  motor  vehicles  were 
to  play  in  the  conflict.  Fifty  dif- 
erent  porcelain  compositions  were 
tried  out  before  choice  settled  on 
the  new  product. 

If  aviation  becomes  the  great 
outdoor  sport  in  the  United  States 
there  will  presimiably  be  a  market 
for  the  airplane  camera  that  has 
been  invented  fof  Uncle  Sam. 
This  camera  uses  a  lens  thirty- 
seven-inch  focus  and  takes  pic- 
tures on  films  ,  eight  inches  square. 
The  capacity  of  the  camera  is 
seventy-five  to  one  hundred  pic- 
tures at  on  e  loading.  Apropos 
"the  inventions  for  which  military 
aviation  has  been  responsible, 
passing  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  work  of  the  experts  at  the 


United  States  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards in  demonstrating  the  value 
of  "non-shatterable""  glass  intend- 
ed to  protect  the  eyes  from  splin- 
ters when  accidents  occur  which 
fracture  the  glass  used  in  spec- 
tacles, aviator  goggles,  face  masks, 
wind  shields,  etc. 

PROTECTIVE  COATINGS  FOR  IRON  AND 

AIRPLANE  WINGS 

Incident  to  the  war,  the  Govern- 
ment has  faced  the  problem  that 
has  so  long  proved  baffling  to 
commercial  concerns  of  protecting 
iron  and  steel  from  rust.  In  an 
attempt  to  solve  this,  federal  spe- 
cialists have  perfected  various 
forms  of  protective  coatings,  mak- 
ing use  particularly  of  zinc.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  perti- 
nent to  ask  whether  commercial 
uses  will  not  be  found,  also,  for 
the  so-called  "dopes,"  which  the 
Government  has  invented  to  be 
applied  to  airplane  wings  and 
which  are  possessed  of  valuable 
weather -resisting  and  fireproof 
qualities.  Rich  in  possibilities  also 
for  a  variety  of  commercial  uses 
would  seem  to  be  the  new  coatings 
which  are  being  developed  for  the 
inside  and  outside  surfaces  of 
concrete  ships — both  cargo  ships 
of  the  ordinary  type  and  tankers. 

In  the  space  available,  Printers' 
Ink  can  do  no  more  than  give  a 
hint  of  the  range  of  war-time  in- 
vention in-  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment. There  is  a  probabilitv, 
though,  that  it  may  be  worth  while 
for  every  national  advertiser  to 
inquire  at  Washington  what  new 
industrial  and  scientific  assets 
have  accumulated  that  might  prove 
of  service  in  a  given  line  of  manu- 
facture. Several  pages  of  Print- 
ers' Ink  would  be  required  merely 
to  catalogue  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
novations that  come  close  to  the 
interests  of  advertisers.  Uncle 
Sam  has  developed  this  past  year 
the  strongest  paper  ever  devised 
and  something  tangible  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  evolution  of 
water-proof  fibre  containers. 


A.  H.  Zimmerman  has  r.esignei!  as 
treasurer  and  director  of  fhe  Conti- 
nental Motors  Corporation,  Detroit,  to 
become  effective  January  1. 
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Adventures  of  a  Buyer  Who  Comes 
to  the  Big  Town 

A  Small-Town  Man  Decides  to  Go  to  His  Sectional  Metropolis  to  See 
Offering  9t  First  Hand — Indifferent  Underlings  Lose  His  Trade 

By  J.  R.  Sprague 


WHEN  the  small-town  man 
goes  to  the  big  city  he  is  apt 
to  be  a  little  self-conscious. 
Things  are  so  different  from  the 
familiar,  easy  going  ways  of  the 
home  town.  In  the  big  ci^,  peo- 
ple are  so  preoccupied  atid  m  sucb 
a  huriy.  There  seems  to  be  no 
tiine  for  social  amenities  between 
people,  unless  they  are  relatives, 
or  are  trying  to  sell  each  other 
something. 

In  the  home  town,  if  several 
men  are  in  the  elevator  of  the 
First  National  Bank  Building,  and 
a  lady  gets  in,  all  hands  solemnly 
remove  their  hats,  even  if  she  be 
fifty  years  old  and  homely.  But 
in  tbe  big  city  no  hat  leaves  its 
resting  place  even  though  the  eler 
.  vator  is  filled  with  a  whole  flock 
of  matinee  girls,  all  dressed  up  in 
their  best  clothes. 

In  the  big  city  there  are  so  many 
chances  to  acquire  culture  and  re- 
finement on  account  of  the  mu- 
seums, libraries,  free  lectures,  and 
cabaret  shows,  that  it  is  easy  to 
see  why  city  people  are  so  much 
more  cultivated  than  their  country 
contemporaries. 

But  when  a  man  goes  to  the  city 
with  money  in  his  pocket  to  spend, 
the  power  of  gold  sort  of  makes 
up  for  other  deficiencies,  and  gives 
him  the  nerve  to  criticize  things 
which  do  not  seem  exactly  right. 

I -am  in  the  jewelry  business  in 
a  small  town,  and  for  a  number 
of  years  have  looked  forward  to 
the  time  when  my  business  would 
grow  large  enough  for  me  to  make 
a  btiying  trip  to  the  big  city  every 
year.  A.  friend  of  mine  in  the 
clothing  business  makes  sudi 
trips  regularly,  and  is  always  say- 
ing that  every  merchant  owes  it  to 
his  trade  to  rub  up  against  live, 
city  business  methods  once  in  a 
while.  Besides,  he  always  throws 
a  sort  of  halo  around  such  trips, 


by  picturing  the  pleasures  of 
being  taken  out  to  lunch  by  the 
heads  of  the  wholesale  houses, 
going  to  shows  every  evening,  and 
stopping  at  a  big  hotel  where  they 
have  dinner  at  supper  time,  and  a 
girl  charges  ten  cents  to  take  care 
of  a  man's  hat  while  he  eats. 

This  year  my  ambitions  were, 
realized  for  the  first  time.  It 
seemed  rather  extravagant  to 
spend  so  much  money  and  neglect 
my  business  for  ten  whole  days, 
but  I  figured  that  as  most  suc- 
cessful retailers  do  it,  there  must 
be  an  advantage  in  going  to  mar- 
ket. 

It  will  probably  seem  pre- 
sumptuous that  a  retail  storekeeper 
from  a  ^all  town  should  criticize 
some  of  the  ways  of  big  jobbers 
and  manufacturers,  but  I  ran  up 
against  a  number  of  things  whidt 
I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  figure  to 
be  good  business  methods. 

NOT  THE  TEXAS  UETH(H1  OF  DOING 
BUSINESS 

The  first  day  I  was  in  the  city 
I  went  into  the  office  of  a  large 
silverware  manufacturer  to  buy  a 
sterling  tea  set  for  one  of  my 
customers  who  wanted  something 
finer  than  I  ordinarily  carried  in 
stock,  and  who  had  commissioned 
me  to  get  it  for  her.  It  was  a 
purchase  amounting  to  at  least  a 
couple  of  hundred  dollars,  and  as  I 
got  out  of  the  elevator  and  walked 
into  the  manufacturer's  office,  I 
felt  pretty  high  class  and  sub- 
stantial. A  young  man  of  twen^- 
five  or  thereabouts  was  standing  at 
the  counter  as  I  entered  the  omce, 
and  to  him  I  made  known  my 
want 

"I  came  in  to  look  at  a  tea 
service  in  your  Cleopatra  pattern," 
I  said  in  the  friendly  manner  we 
use  back  home. 

But  the  younff-^an  was  not 
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meUow,  only  brief  and  business- 
like. "Who  are  you  from?"  he 
demanded,  not  making  any  move 
toward  the  cases  where  the 
samples    were  kept. 

This  was  sort  of  nettling  to  a 
man  who  had  just  been  com- 
placently feeling  that  he  appeared 
like  a  big  business  man.  It  was 
an  insinuation  that  I  looked  like  a 
clerk. 

It  is  not  natural  for  us  small- 
,  town  people  to.  be  icy  and  distant, 
'  but  I  tried  to  throw  these  quali- 
ties into  my  tones  as  I  replied  to 
the  young  man,  "I  am  not  from 
anyone.  I  asked  you  to  show  me 
a  tea  set  in  the  Cleopatra  pat- 
tern." 

"I  can't  show  you  any  goods 
unless  you  are  from  some  concern 
in  our  line  of  business,"  said  the 
young  man,  and  the  interview 
closed  by  my  walking  out  the  door 
in  a  deliberate  and  dignified  man- 
ner, calculated  to  impress  him  with 
the  fact  that  he  had  lost  a  very 
important  customer. 

Of  course  the  young  man  was 
right  in  a  way.  His  firm  protects 
its  customers  by  absolutely  refus- 
ing to  sell  any  of  its  product  to 
consumers,  and  he  had  tried  to 
learn  if  I  was  some  individual 
trying  to  beat  the  game  by  pur- 
chasing from  the  manufacturer, . 
and  thus  saving  the  retailer's 
profit. 

And  at  that  he  had  the  best  of 
me.  I  started  out  by  being  friend- 
ly and  finished  up  mad;  while  he 
was  j  ust  coldly  efficient  all  the 
time.  But  he  might  have  done  it 
differently.  He  showed  that  he 
was  suspicious  all.  unnecessarily. 
It  would  have  been  easy  enough 
to  show  me  what  I- asked  for,  and 
then  if  it  appeared  that  I  was 
some  outsider  trying  to  beat  the 
game,  he  might  have  referred  me 
to  some  retail  store  which  han- 
dled his  firm's  goods.  As  it  was, 
I  bought  the  silver  from  another 
concern,  not  liking  the  pattern  so 
well  as  the  one  I  had  tried  to  get, 
but  my  pride  was  satisfied. 

Maybe  I  ought  to  be  honest  and 
call  it  vanity.  But  pride  or  van- 
ity, it  is  one  of  the  big  factors  in 
the  life  of  the  world.  For  vanity's 
salfe,  rnerchftnts  move  from  ^  lit- 


tle store  where  they  are  doing 

well,  into  a  big  store,  where  they 
go  broke ;  young  men  marry  pretty 
flaxen-haired  girls  who  have  no  ' 
brains,  and  pass  up  the  plain,  but 
If^vel-headed  ones  who  would  be 
the  real  helpmates;  and  sensible 
business  men  buy  six-cylinder 
automobiles  which  they  cannot  af- 
ford. 

For  vanity's  sake  an  emperor 
will  throw  the  whole  world  into 
war  So  as  to  get  his  place  in  the 
sun.  And  for  the  same  motive 
some  men  will  walk  half  a  dozen 
blocks  out  of  their  way  so  as  to 
patronize  a  saloon  where  the  bar- 
tender flatteringly  calls  them  by 
name,  and  sets  their  favorite 
poison  on  the  counter  witiiout 
being  told. 

It  certainly  is  nervy  for  d  small 
country  merchant  to  go  to  the 
great  city  and  criticize  the  meth- 
ods of  successful  concerns  which 
do  a  country  wide  business.  But 
I  am  not  setting  down  my  own 
impressions  alone.  Nearly  all  the 
small-town  men  I  have  talked 
with  have  had  the  same  experi- 
ence. 

DO   WHOLESALERS   ALL  EAT  LUNCH 
AT  ONCE? 

Many,  of  the  wholesale  concerns 
seem  to  have  a  lunch  hour  when 

no  buyers  are  expected  to  come 
■  in.  I  have  always  heard  that  in 
tropical  countries  business  is  sus- 
pended .in  the  middle  of  the  day 
so  the  proprietor  and  hired  help 
may  take  a  good  restful  nap,  but 
I  had  no  idea  that  big  business 
in  our  country  followed  any  such 
plan. 

Along  abo.ut  noontime  on  one 
occasion.  I  went  into  the  office  of 
a  watch  importer,  to  see  about  get- 
ting some  military  wrist  watches, 

which  were  then  so  popular  as 
gifts  for  the  soldier  boys  in 
our  National  Army.  This  is  a 
large  concern,  doing,  I  under- 
stand, a  million  dollars'  worth  of 
business  a  year,  but  I  evidently 
got  in  at  the  wrong  time,  for  there 
seemed  to  be  nobody  on  hand  to 
wait  on  customers.  Several  indi- 
viduals were  sitting  at  desks,  ap-  ■ 
parently  engaged  in  some  kind  of 
bogldseeping,  :^nd  as  I  came  into 
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Southern  Newspapers 
Offer  Advertisers 
"A  Rising  Market" 

The  advertiser  who  purchases  space  in  a  Southern 

newspaper  buys  on  a  rising  market. 

In  the  first  place,  he  contracts  for  space  at  lower 

rates  than  the  price  of  white  paper,  present  circulation  and 
influence  fully  justify. 

Secondly,  his  contract  will  protect  him  in  these 

rates  for  a  period  during  which  there  will  be  material  in- 
creases in  tbe  editions  and  pulling  power  of  the  newspapers. 

Despite  restrictions  the  circulation  of  Southern 
newspapers  has  Increased  25%  to  50%  in  the  past  two  years, 
expenses  have  practically  doubled,  yet  advertising  rates  have 
advanced  on  an  average  of  less  than  15%. 

The  growth  of  the  South  in  the  past  few  years  has 

been  marvelous  and  that  of  her  newspa{>ers  scarcely  less  re- 
markable, but  war  conditions  have  prevented' the  latter  from 
fully  Iceeping  pace  with  the  former. 

Newspapers  in  the  South  that  have  increased  their 

circulation  iifty  percent  in  five  years,  for  instance,  could  have 
made  it  one  hundred  percent  but  for  the  need  of  conserving  , 
■  paper,  the  shortage  of  labor,  etc.,  during  the  war. 

As  peace  conditions  return  these  newspapers  will 
go  forward  at  full  speed  In  the  effort  to  print  and  sell  as  many 
copies  as  their  communities  now  call  for — and  some  record- 
breaking  circulation  increases  are  sure-  to  result. 

The  South*s  prosperity  must  in  the  nature  of  . 

things  be  made  greater  rather  than  decreased  1^  the  degree 
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to  which  her  products  and  resources  are  essential  to  the  re- 
building of  a  war-torn  world  and  the  utilization  of  these  will 
bring  into  her  borders  more  money  and  more  people. 

Southern  newspapers  cannot  rest  on  their  laurels 
when  they  have  arranged  to  supply  the  demands'  of  present 
population.  They  must  provide  for  a  largely  increased  vol- 
ume of  circulation  and  already  far-sighted  publishers  of  the 
South  are  planning  definitely  to  this  end  —  looking  ahead 
months  and  years. 

The  buying  power  of  the  South  never  was  so  great 
as  tiiis  winter.  It  is  practically  certain  ' to  be  much  greater 
next  year  than  now.  Southern  Newspapers  offer  more  for  the 
money  than  ever  before  and  the  advertisers  who  arrange  for 
sp^e  now  inevitably  must  get  greater  values  than  pair  for 
owing  to  the  circulation  increases  that  are  assured. 

No  advertiser  can  al  all  adequately  co'ver  the  South  unless  he 
uses  the  newspapers  and  those  that  are  most  powerful  in' 
their  respective  localities  are  the  follonjing  members  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association: 


ALABAMA 

AnnUton8tar 
Birmingham  Age-Herald 
Birmingham  Lodger 
Birmingham  News 
Gadsden  Journal 
Mobile  Register 
Montgomery  Advertiser 
Montgomery  Journal 

ARKANSAS 
Little  Rock  Arkansas 

Dflmocrat 
LIttIs  Rock  ArfcaBiu 

Sazette 

FLORTDA 
JackHtnville  Florldft 

Times-Union 
Miami  Herald 
Miami  Mfltrapotis 
Palm  Beach  Daily  Post 
St.  Augustlna  Record 
St.  Petersburg  Evening 

Ind^endent 
Tampa.  Times 

GEORGIA 
Albany  Herald 
Athens  Banner 
Atlanta  Constitution 
Atlanta  Georgian  and 

Sunday  American 
Atlanta  Journal 


GEORGIA  (cant.) 

Augusta  Chronicle 

Augusta  Herald 

Columbus  Ledger 

Dublin  Courier- Herald 

Macon  News 

Macon  Telegraph 

Rome  Tribune- Herald 

Savannali  Morning  News 
KENTUCKY 

Lexington  Herald 

LcKington  Loader 

Louisville  Courier- Journal 
and  Loulsviiie  Tlmee 
LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans  Item 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

Ashevlltc  Citl7en 

Asheville  Times 
Charlotte  News 
Charlotte  Observer 
Concord  Dally  Tribune 
Greensbpro  Dalhr  Nenn 
HIckoi?  Dally  RwaiH 
Ratelgli  Times 
Rocky  Mountain  Evening 

Telegram 
Salisbury  Post 
Washington  Dally  News 
Wilmington  Dispatch 
Wilmington  Star 
Wlnstoo-Saiem  Journal 
Winttwi- Salem  Sentinel 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Anderson  Daily  Mail 
ChariestonAmerican 
Columbia  State 
Greenville  News 
Greenville  Piedmont 
Spartanburg  Herald 
Spartanburg  Journal 
&  Carol ina  Spartan 

TENNESSEE 

Bristol  Herald- Courier 
Chattanooga  News 
Chattanooga  Times 
Knoxvllle  Journal  &  Tribune 
Knoxvlllo  Sentinel 
MemphlaCommerolal-Apiieal 
Nachrillo  Banner 
Naihrille  Tennessean  and 
American 

TEXAS 
Beaumont  Enterprlso 
Beau  aont  Journal 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
Galvoiton  News 
HouttoB  Post 

VIRGINIA 

Lynchburg  News 
Petersburg  Evening  Progress 


IPbbpabbd  by  tb»  Thomas  Advbetibino  Sbrviob,  Jaokbomvilb,  Fi^.] 
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the  office  one  or  two  of  them 
looked  me  over  in  an  impersonal 
sort  of  way,  but  seeing  nothing 
-remarkable  about  me,  dropped 
their  eyes  again  on  their  work. 

I  stood  against  the  long  counter 
in  front  of  the  vault  for  jierhaps 
ten  minutes,  and  not  a  soul  of- 
fered to  wait  on  me,  or  even 
seemed  to  know  that  I  was  there. 
Then  I  walked  out  of  the  office, 
and  hunted  up  another  importing 
house,  where  I  spent  my  money. 

A  day  or  two  afterward  I  met 
the  traveler  for  the  first  concern 
on  the  street.  He  had  called  on 
me  numbers  of  times  in  my  home 
town,  and  knowing  him  pretty 
well  I  joked  him  a  little  about  the 
office  methods  of  his  house.-  "I 
guess  you  must  have  happened  in 
between  twelve  and  one  o'clock," 
he  explained.  "There  are  regu- 
larly two  salesmen  to  wait  on 
office  trade,  but  they  go  to  lunch 
at  that  time,  and  the  bookkeepers 
don't  know  anything  about  the 
stock." 

It  must  be  easier  to  make  a  liv- 
ing in  big  cities  than  in  small 
towns,  because  at  home  we  have 
to  be  ready  at  all  hours  to  make 
the  most  of  any  stray  customer. 
And  for  the  manufacturers  arbi- 
trarily to  insist  that  we  shall  not 
buy  anything  between  twelve  and 
ofte,  seems  rather  unfair.  They 
should  remember  that  when  the 
retail  storekeeper  goes  to  the  big 
city  he  is  out  of  his  regular  ele- 
ment, and  apt  to  be  irregular  in 
habit.  The  man  who  at  home 
goes  to  bed  every  night  at  nine 
o'clock,  cannot  stay  out  until  mid- 
night.  enjoying  the  - Potash  and 
Perlmutter  show  in  the  great  city, 
and  still  want  his  meals  at  seven, 
twelve  and  six,  respectively. 

And  besides,  when  we  retailers 
go  to  the  city  on  buying  trips,-  we 
don't  expect  to  pay  for  our  own 
lunches,  anyhow.  We  like  to  see 
the  head  of  the  firm  with  which 
we  do  business  pay  the  check, 
while  we  sit  back  mildly  wonder- 
ing how  he  is  going  to  add  that 
expense  into  our  bill  without  our 
knowing  it. 

Several  years  ago  a  man  came 
through  my  town  selling  suburban 
lots,  located  soniewhere  near  the 


outskirts  of  the  great  city.  I  may 
as  well  confess  that  I  bit,  along 
with  numbers  of  my  fellow  towns- 
men, and  every  time  I  look  at  the 
useless  deed  in  my  tin  box,  I  won- 
der how  I  could  have  been  such  a 
darn  fool.  I  remember,  though, 
when  he  was  wishing  the  property 
on  me,  liiat  I  had  a  moment  of 
caution,  and  asked  him  why,  if  the 
lots  wefe  so  very  desirable  the 
-people  right  in  the  city  did  not 
snap  them  up.  ,  ' 

"Oh,  that^s  easy  enough  to  ex- 
plain," he  said.  "People  in  the 
metropolis  absolutely  will  not 
bother  with  small  investments. 
Their  minds  are  trained  to  think 
in  large  figures.  The  big  city  man 
will  simply  laugh  ypu  out  of  his 
office'  if  your  scheme  promises 
only  a  few  hundred  dollars  profit." 

For  some  years  I  have  suspected 
that  the  gentleman  was  a  liar,  and 
since  my  visit  to  the  city  I  am 
almost  convinced.  The  hotel 
where  I  stopped  is  advertised  as 
a  two-miilion  dollar  investment, 
and  I  believe  the  advertisement. 
But  they  do  not  scorn  to  make 
the  money  in  small  ways  if  neces- 
sary. 

HOTELS    HAVE  ALL  THEIR  TALENTS 
EARNING  MONEY 

Every  day  during  my  stay  at  the 
hotel,  I  went  to  the  cigar  stand  in 
the  lobby  and  bought  post  cards 
to  send  the  folks  back  home,  in- 
forming them  that  I  was  having 
a  great  time,  and  wishing  they 
might  be  with  me.  The  post  card 
which  I  fancied  most  was  one 
with  a  picture  of  the  hotel  on  it 
and  it  was  a  great  comfort  to  let 
the  folks  see  what  a  luxurious 
place  I  patronized.  The  price  of 
these  post  cards  at  the  cigar  stand 
was  two  for  a  nickel. 

But  when  I  was  getting  ready  to 
leave,  I  stood  a  moment  at  the 
desk  talking  with  the  room  clerk, 
and  noticed  for  the  first  time  a 
pile  of  those  same  post  cards 
lying  on  the  counter  along  with 
some  other  advertising  matter. 
Thirty  feet  away  they  were  two 
for  a  nickel,  but  here  they  were 
for  free  distribution,  and  guests 
were  urged  to  use  them,  because 
of  their  advertising  value  to  the 
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hotel !  The  place  came  very 
nearly  losing  my  future  -  trade 
right  then. 

During  my  stay  in  the  metropo- 
lis I  did  one  very  unkind  act.  It 
was  against  an  old  man,  too, 
which  makes  it  all  the  more  brutal. 
I  wanted  to  get  some  fine  china 
plates  to  match  a  set  which  I  had 
recently  sold  a  customer,  and 
went  to  look  for  them  at  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  great  importing 
firm.  The  place  occupies  half  a 
block,  but  you  cannot  go  in  any 
entrance  which  pleases  your  fancy, 
because  .on  each  door  there  is 
painted  a  hand  pointing  to  a  cen- 
tral entrance  where  customers 
must  mobilize. 

This  room  contains  several 
desks,  a  number  of' long  tables  on 
which  samples  of  rock  crystal, 
china  and  cut  glass  are  displayed, 
and  through  .archways  one  can 
see  into  othei-  show  rooms  where 
the  great  stocks  of  merchandise 
are  .kept.  There  were  perhaps, a 
dozen  employees  in  sight ;  two  or 
three  at  the  desks  and  several 
others  waiting  on  customers,  or 
arranging,  the  articles  on  the 
tables.  One  man,  of  fifty-five  or 
thereabouts,  with  white  hair  and 
moustache,  seemed  to  he  the  camp 
commander,  for  he  was  fussing 
around  the  whole  place,  and  every 
time  he  spoke  to  one  of  the  others 
his  orders  were  obeyed,  but  sort 
of  grudgingly,  I  thought. 

I  took  my  place  in  the  geo- 
graphical center  of  the  room 
where  I  could  be  seen  by  all  eyes, 
and  waited  for  someone  to  find 
out  what  I  wanted.  But  no  ope 
came.  I  recalled  how,  in  the 
home  town,  we  always  walk  right 
up  and  ask  a  visitor  what  we  can 
do  for  him,  even  if  he  looks  like 
a  drummer,  or  any  other  non-pro- 
ducer. No  person  is  ignored,  even 
though  he  may  be  suspected  of 
being  a  solicitor  for  an  ad  in  the 
programme  of  the  Labor  Union 
picnic.  If  all  clerks  are  engaged, 
the  porter  will  go  up  to  a  stranger 
and  politely  assure  him  that  he 
will  be  waited  on  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Maybe  I  was  unreasonable,  but 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  these  city 
people  should  be  as  enterprising 


as  we  are  in  the  country  town. 
The  elderly  man  brushed  past  me 
several  time  with  unseeing  eyes, 
and  having  finished  whatever  he 
was  doing,  sauntered  toward  the 
front  of  the  store  and  leaned  him- 
self against  a  showcase  to  ob- 
serve the  passing  throng.  It  was 
a  pleasant  occupation,  for  skirts 
in-  the  metropolis  are  worn  much 
shorter  than  in  our  ^  home  town, 

THE'    EEHIOOF  VALIANT 

When  I  thought  I  had  waited 
long  enough,  I  walked  up  to  the 
observation  post  and  inquired  of 
the  elderly  gentleman   if  there 

were  salesmen  in  the  place  who  - 
sometimes  waited  on  people.  Even 
then,    though    peeved,    I  would 
have  been  good,  if  he  had  shown 
the  right  spirit.    But  he  didn't. 

"What  do  you',  want,"  he  Re- 
manded.       ■  :  '  . 

I  replied  that  I  had' wanted  to 
look  at  some  merchandise,  but  ti(^. 
one  seemed  willing  to  wait  on  me. 

"Everyone  has  been  busy,'Vhe 
replied. 

"No,  everyone  hasn't  been 
bu^y,"  I  responded,  "because'  you 
yourself  brushed  past  me  several 
times  without  paying  any  atten- 
tion." 

By  that  time  we  were  both 
pleasantly  mad,  "Well,  what  can 
I  do"  for  you  now,"  he  snapped. 

"You  can't  dq  anything  for'  me 
now,"  T  snapped  back.  "I  did 
want  to  buy  some  merchandise, 
but  I  guess  I  had  better  go  where 
they  want  to  do  business." 

I  said  this  in  a  sort  of  a  big 
manner,  so  as  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  I  wanted  to  buy  a  coiiple 
of  thousand  dollars  worth  of  stuff- 
And  then  I  gave  way  to  the  basest 
instinct.  I  walked  as  far  as, the 
door,  and  then  turned  backi  - 

"I  suppose  you  sometimes  wop- 
der  why,  ;at  your  .  age,  'ydu  are 
still  a  clerk,"  I  said  meatily. 


Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Dailies  Com- 
bined 

The  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Daily  News,  has 
been  combined  with  the  Daily  Times,  of 
the  same  city.  The  consolidation  oc- 
curred December  23.  The  name  of  the 
paper  will  be  the  Daily  Times  (and 
News). 
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Big  Victory  Number 
For  February 

Our  February  Victory  Number  will 
be  the  largest  of  the  year,  both  in  size 
and  interest. 

Six  million  farm  folks  will  devour 
its  contents,  including  the  ads.  which 
they  don't  skip  as  city  people  are  apt 
to  do.  ' 

Comfort  is  the  favorite  magazine 
of  the  prosperous,  progressive  farm 
families  having  money  to  spend  to 
supply  the  many  wants  of  their  high 
standard  of  living. 

February  Comfort  will  find  them 
in  the  leisure  of  the  mid-winter  season  ' 
of  slack  work  and  few  amusements  on 
the  farm,  and  will  be  perused  by  every 
member  of  the  family  during  the  long 
winter  evenings  at  home. 

COMFORT  has  a  sph^  bf  influence  all  its  own. 

It  will  pay  you  to  break  into  it 
through  an  ad.  in  February  Comfort, 
the  front  cover  of  which  is  reproduced 
in  miniature  on  the  opposite  page. 

Last  forms  for  February  close  January  lo. 
W.  H.  GANNETT,  Pub.  Inc., 

WALTER  R.  J^KINS,  Jr.  Kocesabliie       AUGUSTA,  MAINE.       FftANK  H  THOKAS,  Reftruoila&v 
Nm  Ynk  Ofiu:  1628  ki&m  M  Owags  Ofiw  163S  Mwipdtc  BUg. 


Advertising,  Turn-Over  and  the 
Wages  of  Labor 

Big  Production  and  Big  Buying  Will  Help  Ease  the  Situarion— Plans  for 
Dealing  with  Ambitious  Workmen 


THERE  was  a  feeling  in  some 
quarters  in  the  great  congress 
of  industrial  representatives,  held 
at  Atlantic  City  recently,  that  or- 
ganizations of  manufacturers,  in 
investigating  the  conditions  that 
are  likely  to  confront  them  in  the 
adjustment  of  business  back  to 
a  peace  basis,  would  ignore  the 
whole  question  o£  labor.  This 
feeling,  in  fact,  was  expressed  in 
so  many  words  by  a  few  of  those 
who  were  directly  concerned.  It 
did  not  prove,  howevfir,  to  be  a 
general  sentiment. 

The  leaders  in  the  field  of 
American  enterprise  showed  that 
they  had  no  disposition  to  bury, 
ostrich-wise,  their  heads  in  the 
sand.  They  were  not  the  kind 
of  men_  to  shirk  trouble.  They 
were  going  to  face  every  problem 
that  lay  in  their  path,  squarely  and 
resolutely,  determined  to  find  tfie 
proper  solution  for  it.  If  labor 
was  a  problem,  it  was  going  to  he 
solved. 

They  showed,  also,  that  toward 
the  whole  question  of  labor  their 
attitude  was  sincerely  sympathetic. 
Such  men  would  not  tolerate  for 
a  moment  the  idea  that  there 
could  be  any  antagonism  between 
the  function  in  industry  which  they 
represent  and  that  of  the  workers. 
Their  interests,  they  affirm,  are 
directly  and  intimately  the  inter- 
ests of  labor.  The  interests  of 
labor  are  also  their  own.  Unless 
labor  is  kept  busy,  is  well  paid 
and  is  able  to  live  in  happy  and 
cheerful  surroundings  the  hope  for 
the  progress  of  industry  is  made 
vain,  no  less  than  it  must  be  if 
manufacturers  on  their  side  are 
kept  from  the  /possibility  of  con- 
ducting a  profitable  business. 

If  flourishing  conditions  are  to 
be  made  enduring  in  the  United 
States,  capital  and  labor  must 
unite  in  maintaining  big  volume 
production  of  standard  goods  and 
of  new  goods  of  every  sort;  they 
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must  realize  that  they  are  both 
concerned  in  promoting  the  largest 
possible  turnover  of  merchandise, 
they  must  consequently  see  to  it 
that  goods  are  widely  advertised, 
that  a  desire  for  the  products  is 
created  over  the  broadest  kind  of 
a  field  and  that  there  is  produc- 
tion and  distribution  to  meet  the 
resultant  demand. 

MUTUAL  HECOGNITION  OF  BIGHTS  OF 
OTHERS 

The  idea  that  there  is  in  indus- 
try such  a  thing  as  class  with  di- 
versified interest  is  utterly  repu- 
diated. There  is  a  common  inter- 
est for  all  concerned  and  it  is  on 
this  principle  that  manufacturers 
are  determined  to  work  and  this 
is  the  sentiment  by  which  they  in- 
tend to  show  themselves  animated. 

"The  prosperity  of  the  empire," 
said  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  British 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  re- 
cently, "depends  on  capital  and  ■ 
labor  working  harmoniously  to- 
gether." So  does  prosperity 
everywhere.  American  manufac- 
turers know  it,  and  they  are  op- 
timistic because  they  are  generat- 
ing and  furthering  harmony. 

Henry  P.  Kendall,  was  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Industrial 
Relations  at  the  Atlantic  City 
convention.  He  declared  that  no 
serious-minded  man  can  to-day 
believe  that  we  shall  return  to  the 
status  quo  of  conditions  before 
the  war  and  he  advocated  a  plan 
of  wage  adjustment  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  only  sure  safe- 
guard  in  industrial  management  to 
establish  sound  business  principles 
and  economic  justice, 

_  "There  are  three  ways,"  he  said, 
"in  which  this  question  may  be 
considered.  First,  through  a  set 
of  federal  industrial  courts,  after 
the  plan"  of  the  Australian  system, 
in  which  arbitration  becomes  vir- 
tually compulsory,  with  a  huge 
Governmental  machinery  set  up  to 
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carry  this  out.  The  experiences 
of  the  war  period  hardly  tend  to 
increase  the  confidence  in,  or  the 
desire  to  further  on'  any  large 
scale.  Government  interference  in 
this  delicate  and  perplexing  ques- 
tion. The  second  plan  of  wage 
adjustment  is  through  boards  set 
up  by  the  industries  themselves 
and  their  employees,  with  equal 
representation  on  each  side,  to 
agree  on  standards  of  wages, 
hours  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. Such  boards  to-day  exist 
in  many  large  industries  and  are 
working  well.  The  third  method, 
if  it  -deserves  to  be  so  character- 
ized, is  to  allow  contention  to  con- 
tinue, or  to  let  things  drift,  a 
method  which  would  be  quite  un- 
sound and  unwise. 

"The  second  plan  is  the  one 
based  on  good  business  principles 
and  on  good  ethics.  Far-seeing 
business  men  will  do  well  to  speak 
in  no  uncertain  fashion  and  to 
declare  the  principles  for  which 
they  stand.  They  must  be  ready 
to  meet  the  situation  squarely  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  economic 
law  and  with  respect  for  the  laws 
of  human  society." 

Frank  H.  Taylor,  president  of 
the  S.  S.  White  Dental  Company, 
has  had  occasion  to  study  in  Eng- 
land some  new  phases  in  the  meth- 
ods of  working  out  an  adjustment 
in  industrial  relations  between  em- 
ployers and  emplojrees.  He  has 
returned  to  Europe  to  continue 
his  investigation  into  the  subject. 
On  the  eve  of  sailing  he  said; 

'Tt  is  our  duty  as  manufactur- 
ers, now  that  the  war  is  over,  to 
readjust  our  affairs  to  new  con- 
ditions. If  we  do  this  in  a  calm 
and  methodical  manner,  the  crisis 
win  be  of  short  duration  and  will 
soon  be  passed.  Demoralized 
prices  and  falling  markets  are  two 
of  the  thills  to  avoid.  The  .Amer- 
ican manufacturer  has  learned  a 
great  deal  in  the  past  year.  He 
is  now  put  to  the  test  to  avoid 
these  particular  dangers. 

"I  appeal  to  manufacturers  to 
maintain  their  prices  rigidly,  at 
least  for  a  few  months  in  the  face 
of  diminished  production,  and  I 
-warn  them  against  starting  a  fall- 
ing market  while  the  work  of  re- 


adjustment  is  under  way,  because 
of  the  following  obligations: 

rWe,  as  manufacturers,  have  a 
deep  responsibihty  in  respect  to 
our  employees.  The  cost  of  liv- 
ing cannot  be  suddenly  reduced. 
The  immediate  curtailment-  of 
wages,  would,  therefore,  be  most 
unfortunate,  and  while  our  peo- 
ple are  working  out  their  person- 
al problems  we  should  put  all  our 
iorce  into  plans  to  maintain  their 
wage  rates." 

Mr.  Taylor  alluded  to  a  plan 
which  he  had  examined  while  it 
was  being  elaborated  in  England, 
that  of  establishing  '^a  minimum, 
with  extra  pay  for  good  work. 

"I  would  suggest,"  he  added, 
"that  all  of  us  manufacturers  try 
to  establish  in  our  minds  a  mini- 
mum or  basic  wage,  one  which, 
however,  would  apply  only  to 
those  workers  who  give  us  service 
not  above  the  average,  and  that 
in  addition  we  undertake  to  com- 
pensate above-average  service 
rendered  by  our  people  individual- 
ly. I  want  the  willing  worker  to 
be  well  paid  for  all  the  service 
he  renders  above  and  beyond  the 
service  received  from  those  who 
get  the  minimum  or  basic  pay. 

"May  I  add  that,  besides  the 
wages  which  I  would  like  to  see 
maintained,  we  owe  ■  our  em- 
ployees an  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
business  education  while  they  are 
in  our  employ.  The  plans  which 
will  accomplish  the  above  ends 
must  be  made  and  carried  out  by 
ourselves,  the  men  engaged  in  in- 
dustry, because  we  know  the  busi- 
ness problems  better  than  out- 
siders can  know  them.  Even 
Government  officials  who  have 
the  best  possible  intentions  can- 
not have  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  our  problems." 

Similar  earnest  and  sympathetic 
utterances  in  behalf  of  the  inter- 
ests of  labor  have  come  from 
many  prominent  manufacturers, 
and,  with  the  heads  of  industrial 
concerns  inspired  by  such  senti- 
ments, there  can  be  little  reason 
to  fear  that  the  questions  aiifect- 
ing  the  relations  between  capital 
and  labor  will  not  be  worked  out 
satisfactorily  in  the  period  just 
ahead. 
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In  apportioning  your  appropriation  for 
advertising  just  bear  in  mind  these  facts: 

1st:  That  in  magazine  advertising  you  do  not  intensively 
cover  any  city. 

2nd :  That,  however,  you  do  less  in  New  York  than  in  any 
other  city  in  the  country,  because  magazine  circulation 
is  smaller  per  capita  there. 

3rd:  That  because  different  habits  and  living  conditions 
obtain  in  New  York  City,  is  no  reason  at  all  why  the 
retail  distributor  should  be  thus  discrirtiinated  against. 

4tli :  That  the  reason  for  this  discrimination  is  a  precon- 
ceived erroneous  notion  that  an  enormous  sum  must 
be  spent  in  advertising  in  order  to  cover  the  market. 

5th:  That  this  erroneous  conception  is  a  result  of  a  fail- 
ure to  make  a  comparatively  simple  analysis  of  the 
tremendous  existing  differences  between  Niew  York 
City  and  other  metropolitan  centres.*** 

6th:  That  fundamentally  this  difference  is  based  on  the 
habits  and  living  conditions  of  the  New  York  resi- 
dent.  His  leisure  time  is  spent  in  a  different  manner. 

7th:  That  he  is  an  inveterate  theatre-goer  and  therefore 
theatre  program  advertising  is  the  logical  and  natural 
form  of  advertising  through  which  he  can  be  effec- 
tively reached. 
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8th :  That  when  the  New  Yorker  is  advertised  to  he  is 
more  responsive  probably  than  any  other  consumer 
elsewhere.  He  is  a  trained  "spender"  and  looking 
always  for  what  is  novel  or  best. 

9th :  That  through  theater  programs  you  do  advertise  to 
him;  that  this  form  of  advertising  combines  the  ad- 
vantages of  volume  and  class  circulation  with  inten- 
sive concentration  in  the  market,  ttt 

10th:  That  because  it  is  based  on  and  built  around  the 
habits  and  living  conditions  of  New  York  specifi- 
cally, this  form  of  advertising  is  economical  and 
effective  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  comparative  cost. 

Uth:  That  there  are  forty-six  different  theatre  programs 
published  and  the  range  of  expenditure  varies  from 
$1,200.00  a  minimum  of  quarter  page  in  ten  theatres, 
to  a  maximum  of  $16,000.00  annually,  which  pro- 
vides full  page  space,  in  all  the  theatres  for  an  entire 
year.  '  . 

12th ;  That  even  the  smaller  of  these  expenditures  tends  to 
equalize  in  New  York  the  advertising  done  by  the 
manufacturer  nationally  and  the  distributor  there  is 
given  in  consequence  proportionate  assistance  in  dis- 
posing of  his  stock  to  the  consumer. 

***An  analysis  of  the  difference  between  the  existing  conditions  in  New  York  and 
other  metropolitan  markets  ispublished  in  booklet  form  and  will  be  sent  without  cost 
on  request  to  the  New  Vork'Theatre  Program  Corporation,  108  Wooster  Street,  New 
York  City. 

fftA  brief  on  the  subject  of  Theatre  Programs  as  compared  with  other  forms  of 
advertising  will  be  sent  without  cost  on  request  to  the  New  York  Theatre  Program 
Corporation,  108  Wooster  Street,  New  York  City. 
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Feeling  the  Pulse  of  Your  Business 

What  a  Study  of  the  Letters  of  Mail-Order  Customers  Reveals 

By  Grafton  Roberts 


THE  big  flat-top  mahogany  desk 
of  the  manager  of  a  very  suc- 
cessful mail-order  business  _  in 
women's  apparel  was  stacked  high 
with  orders.  A  table  behind  the 
executive  was  also  piled  high  with 
wire  baskets  laden  with  orders. 
On  the  floor  beside  him  were 
other  baskets  of  orders. 

As  the  writer  entered,  the  man 
was  jotting  down  a  note  on  a  big 
pad  of  yellow  paper  which  oc- 
cupied the  only  dear  space  on  his 
desk. 

"Well,  do  you  do  all  the  work 
of  the  organization  yourself?" 
queried  the  writer. 

"No,"  he  replied,  smiling.  "This 
is  a  job  I  do  twice  a  year,  spring 
and  fall.  I'm  feeling  the  pulse  of 
our  business." 

"Explain,"  asked  the  writer,  al- 
ways interested  in  things  mail 
order. 

"Well,  there  isn't  much  to  ex- 
plain. It's  just  a  little  hobby  of 
mine.  Every  season  I  look  over 
all  the  orders  and  correspondence 
for  the  first  week  after  the  cata- 
logues are  out  and  beginning  to 
pull." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  you 
read  every  one  of  them?" 

"Every  one,  big  and  little,  long 
and  short.  I  used  to  think  I  could 
delegate  the  work  to  assistants 
and  get  them  to  make  up  state- 
ments and  tables  and  charts  for 
me.  I  had  them  figure  the  amount 
of  the  average  order,  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  business  by  States,  the 
^stribution  of  the  orders  by  de- 
partments, the  proportion  of  peo- 
ple who  used  the  order  blank,  and 
a  score  more  facts  and  averages. 
But  one  season  I  decided  to  look 
through  the  orders  and  corre- 
spondence myself.  It  was  a 
revelation  to  me!  Never  since 
then  has  a  season  passed  that  I 
haven't  devoted  the  better  part  of 
a  week  to  reading  over  the  orders. 
If  I  did  nothing^else  for  this  busi- 
ness dwrinK  Ifee  *year,  &e  thmgs 
I  learn  and  am  able  to  pass  along 


as  instructions  and  suggestions  to 
buyers  and  department  heads,  and 
also  to  write  into  the  policy  of  the 
house,  would  almost  make  me 
worth  my  salary.  Yes,  if  I  could 
work  only  two  weeks  during  the 
year"  I  bdieve  I  would  work  one 
we^  in  the  fall  and  one  in  the 
spring,  reading  the  orders  and 
correspondence  coming  in  from 
the  new  catalogue.  Then  I  would 
dictate  my  deductions  in  the  form 
of  suggestions  to  the  force. 

THE  HEVELATIONS  OF  ONE  DAY'S 
UAIL 

"I  find,"  continued  this  success- 
ful executive — and  the  writer  is 
quoting  his  words  as  nearly  as  he 
can  remember  them — "I  find  that 
the  mail  for  the  first  week  after 
the  orders  really  begin  to  come  in 
shows  me  the  business  through 
the  eyes  of  our  customers,  in- 
stead of  from  the  point  of  view  of 
our  buyers  and  department  heads. 
I  learn  more  about  how  well  our 
business  is  serving  our  customers 
from  reading  one  big  day's  mail 
and  orders  than  I  do  in  six  months 
any  other  way.  Of  course,  I  don't 
hold  the  orders  up ;  they  aren't 
sent  to  me  until  after  they  are 
filled.  And  the  letters  of  inquiry, 
etc.,  are  not  sent  to  me  until  after 
they  have  been  answered,  with  the 
carbon  of  our  reply  attached  in 
each  case." 

"I'm  interested  in  knowing  more 
about  what  this  taking  of  the 
'pulse'  shows  you." 

"Well,  first  of  all  it  shows  me 
how  well  the  buyers  for  the  va- 
rious departments  are  gauging  the 
needs  and  tastes  of  our  customers. 
That's  one  of  the  most  important 
things  to  know  in  a  business  of 
this  kind. 

"Then  I  learn  whetiier  our  cata- 
logue descriptions  are  accurate 
and  adequate.  That  is  very  im- 
portant indeed.  Too  much  de- 
scription, wastes  space,  but  too  lit- 
tle .description  loses  sales.  I  have 
seen  instances  where  an  .article 
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AND  NOW,  PROMPTED  AND  GUIDED  8Y  THE  SPIRIT 
OF  TrtE  SEASON..  LET  US  RENEW  OUR  YEARLY  CONTRACT 
OF  GOODWILL  AND  KINDLY  FEELINQ. 

MAKE  IT  SUBJECT  TO  NO  CANCELLATION  CLAUSE, 
NOR  LET  IT  CONTAIN  ANY  QUALIFICATION.  RESERVATION 
OR  CONDITION  OTHER  THAN  THAT  OF  CONTINUOUS 
'    ANNUAL  RENEWAL. 

MAY  SUCCESS  ATTEND  US  BOTH  THROUGHOUT 
THE  YEAR  AND  EACH  FIND  JOY  AND  PRIDE  AND  SATIS- 
FACTION IN  THE  ACCOMPDSHMCNT  OF  THE  OTHER. 

THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
ST.  LOUIS 
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that  has  been  pulling  steadily  sea- 
son after  season  has  dropped  off 
fully  one-half  when  part  of  the 
description  was  cut — and  a  part 
that  seemed  to  us  at  the  time  not 
to  be  important.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  seen  whole  pages  of 
more  or  less  staple  merchandise 
perk  up  and  show  a  big  increase 
in  sales  after  the  copy  had  been 
rewritten  by  a  different  writer 
who  knew  how  to  handle  the  job. 
There  is  a  distinct  knack  in  paint- 
ing a  word  picture  of  an  article 
or  a  garment  that  makes  the  il- 
lustration take  on  color  and  depth 
and  proportion,  and  also  in  mak- 
ing the  reader  see  the  value  in  the 
artide  and  appreciate  its  beauty  or 
utility  or  both." 

Picking  out  three  orders  from 
a  special  pile  that  were  evidently 
laid  aside  for  future  attention,  he 
went  on,  "Now  here  are  three 
orders  that  show  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  one  of  our  numbers  was 
misleading,  not  in  the  sense  that 
it  was  dishonest,  but  in  that  it  was 
not  clear.  It  leads  the  reader  to 
expect  a  different  sort  of  a  gar- 
ment. At  least  three  customers 
have  read  it  the  same  way,  and 
they  will  be  disappointed  when 
they  get  the  garment.  Just  a  case 
of  carelessness  in  writing  the  de- 
scription. 

"A  special  form  letter  will  have 
to  be  written  to  go  out  every  time 
thiat  number  is  ordered,  to  explain 
briefly  that  the  description  was 
misleading,  and  to  express  our 
willingness  to  take  tfie  garment 
back  if  it  is  not  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. In  that  way  we  will  save 
the  writing  of  scores  of  indi- 
vidually dictated  letters  and  also 
head  oft  the  disappointment,  per- 
haps the  anger,  of  some  of  our 
good  customers  by  anticipating 
the  jolt  that  will  come  when  they 
receive  the  garment  The/garment 
itself  is  good  value  and  all  right 
in  every  way,  and  many  customers 
will  keep  it  if  we  head  off  their 
irritation  in  this  way. 

"Then  I  learn  what  people  want 
that  we  don't  carry.  We  have 
two  profitable  new  departments 
in  the  catalogue,  the  need  for 
which  never  occurred  to  us  until 
I  got   the   idea   while  looking 


through  the  orders  and  corre- 
spondence. 

"But  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant result  of  my  week's  work  is 
the  mental  picture  I  get  of  our 
customers — our  mail-order  family. 
I  get  this  picture  from  the  sta- 
tionery, the  handwriting,  and  the 
grammar  used  by  the  customers. 
The  very  first  time  I  went  through 
the  week's  mail  I  discovered  that 
we  had  a  much  higher  grade  mail- 
ing list  than  we  thought  we  had. 
Not  a  few  of  our  orders  came  in, 
I  found,  on  nice  die-stamped  sta- 
tionery. Of  course  there  was  also 
a  igoodly  sprinkling  of  single  sheet 
letters  written  in  lead  pencil  onr 
cheap  blue-ruled  sheets  from  five- 
cent  writing  tablets;  but  the  gen- 
eral social  average  was  higher 
than  any  of  us  had  realized. 

LIVES  WITH   HIS  CUSTOMERS 

"Studying  these  cheaper  letters, 
and  the  fifteen  and  twenty-five 
cent  orders,  showed  up  some 
things  that  led  us  to  drop  cer- 
tain lines  of  cheaper  merchandise 
that  were  drawing  too  many  small 
orders  which  took  just  as  much 
time  and  labor  to  fill  as  the  larger 
orders,  but  on  which  there  was 
no  profit  when  so  many  of  them 
were  ordered  on  single  orders. 
Shipped  with  larger  orders  which 
helped  absorb  the  cost  of  handling, 
these  less  expensive  items  showed 
a  little  profit,  but  after  actually 
examining  the  orders  myself  for 
a  season  or  two  I  found  out  that 
all  too  often  they  were  ordered 
singly. 

"Now,  here,"  he  continued,  pick- 
ing up  a  letter  written  in  a  "fash- 
ionable hand,"  as  he  called  it,  on 
neatly  monogrammed  stationery, 
"is  an  order  from  the  wife  of  the 
governor  of  one  of  our  Western 
states.  I  was  astonished  to  find 
how  many  such  letters  and  orders 
came  in  our  mail.  I  began  to  see 
that  we  catered  to  a  better  crowd 
than  I  had  supposed — or  than  any 
of  us  had  supposed.  I  have  grad- 
ually come  to  realize  that  the  nicer 
people  take  our  business  more 
seriously  than  we  realized.  And 
the  result  is  that  we  have  been 
building  up.  the  top  range  of  our 
merchandise,  that  brings  in  larger 
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unit  orders  and  shows  a  better 
profit,  and  cutting  off  some  of  our 
cheaper  stock  that  we  aren't  a  bit 
proud  of  anyway.  But  until  I 
began  to  read  the  orders  over  my- 
self, I  didn't  suppose  we  dared  do 
such  a  thing,  though  I  knew  it 
was  desirable. 

"You ,  would  be  surprised  to 
know  what  a  change  all  this  has 
made  in  our  advertising  policy. 
We  go  after  an  entirely  different 
class  of  people  aow.  Our  adver- 
tisin|;  app^r  has  been  changed 
considerably  since  I  started  taking 
the  pulse  of  the  business." 

"But  how  do  you  get  so  much 
out  of  the  orders  and  correspond- 
ence?" asked  the  writer. 

"In  various  ways,"  was  the  re- 
ply. "Through  the  stationery  and 
the  handwriting  and  the  grammar, 
as  I  have  mentioned  before.  And 
then  often  people,  write  comments 
and  questions  on  the  order  blanks. 
Sometimes  they  are  very  human 
and  funny;  sometimes  unreason- 
able ;  sometimes  they  contain  hints 
or  suggestions  for  new  depart- 
ments or  for  new  articles  or  gar- 
ments for  an  existing  department. 
I  read  them  all  and  often  dictate 
letters  to  the  writers,  thanking 
them  for  their  interest.  And  of 
course  the  letters  of  inquiry  and 
the  complaints  are  invaluable  in 
giving  me  a  line  on  how  our  cus- 
tomers feel  toward  us,  and  also 
on  how  our  correspondents  are 
handling  them. 

"I  always  work  with  a  map  be- 
fore me,"  explained  the  executive, 
indicating  a  big  map  of  the  United 
States  on  the  opposite  wall,  "and 
frequently  before  writing  a  letter 
I  go  over  to  the  map  and  locate 
the  town  or  village  to  which  it  is  ■ 
to  be  addressed,  if  I  am  unfamiliar 
with  it,  to  help  me  visualize  the 
customer  and  her  situation. 

"The  fact  is,  during  this  order- 
orgy  week  I  am  really  living  with 
our  customers.  I  go  over  every 
order  and  letter  almost  as  care- 
fully as  though  I  were  a  detective 
seeking  some  sort  of  a  clue.  And 
when  I  get  through  I  have  reams 
of  sheets  of  memorandums  and 
suggestions;  I  have  the  pulse  of 
the  business,  to  guide  me  in  every- 
thing I  do  for  months  to  come." 


Chicago  Churches  to  Advertise 
Cooperatively  in  Newspapers 

The  Chicago  Church  Federation,  com- 
posed of  600  churches  representing  va- 
rious denominations,  has  decided  to 
spend  $12,000  in  a  church  advertising 
campaign  in  newspapers,  on  posters  and 
by  electric  signs.  A  permanent  com- 
mission on  church  advertising  and  pub- 
licity will  be  established,  having  zs  its 
members  business  men  who  are  used  to 
advertising  on  a  lar^e  scale. 

Fart  of  the  campaign  will  be  aloi^  the 
line  of  an  effort  to  win  25,000  new 
church  members  by  Easter. 

This  action  was  taken  by  the  Federa- 
tion after  an  interesting  session  in  which 
an  address  was  made  by  W,'  Frank 
McClure,  who  has  for  sometime  been 
promoting  the  church  advertising  propo- 
sition in  Chicago. 

"Advertising  today  is  a  system  of  edu- 
cation as  well  as  a  dynamic  force,"  Mr. 
McClure  said.  "Banks  which  once 
thought  advertising  unethical  now  'are 
large  buyers  of  space.  Entire  pages 
are  placed  in  the  metropolitan  papers  by 
political  parties,  railroads,  striking  rail- 
road employees  and  boards  of  health. 
In  fact  tnere  is  only  one  way  to  reach 
all  the  people  and  that  is  through  the 
printed  page." 


Death  of  R.  E.  Dildine 

R.  E.  Dildine,  general  manager  of 
Ames,  Holden  &  McCready,  shoe  man- 
ufacturers of  Montreal,  died  on  Decem- 
ber 23,  as  the  result  of  an  operation. 

Mr.  Dildine  was  widely  known  among 
advertising  men  and  particularly  in  the 
shoe  field.  He  was  at  one  time  sales 
manager  of  the  Endicott  Johnson  Co., 
Endicott,  N.  Y.;  served  for  a  short  lime 
on  the  staff  of  the  Dry  Goods  Econo- 
mist, New  York,  and,  prior  to  his  join- 
ing Ames,  Holden  &  McCready,  was  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  Printers  Ink. 

He  joined  the  Montreal  manufactur- 
ing house  about  three  years  ago.  He 
was  soon  made  a  director,  and  last  July 
became  general  manager. 


Joins  Scott  &  Scott,  Inc. 

Harry  M.  Adlerstein,  for  ten  years 
with  the  Federal  Advertising  Agency, 
New  York,  and  more  recently  advertis- 
ing manager  of  the  Samuel  Stores,  Inc., 
New  York,  is  now  connected  with  Scott 
&  Scott,  Inc.,  New  York. 


Hickerson  Joins  Freeman 
.  Agency 

On  January  1,  Earle  Hickerson  will 
become  vice-president  and  assistant  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Freeman  Adveitis- 
ing  Agency,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va.  He 
has  had  a  numbervof  years  of  experi- 
ence in  agency  work  throughout  the 
South  Atlantic  States.  More  recently  he 
has  been  advertising  manager  of  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 
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Peace  Brings  Prosperity 
to  Southern  Farmers 

I  FERTILIZERS 

Fertilizing  materials,  which  during  the  war  period 
were  so  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  war 
munitions,  will  now  be  released  and  become  avail- 
able in  meeting  the  new  demands  upon  Southern 
soils. 

Nitrates  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  potash,  and  cyanamid  will  again  become 
common  on  Southern  farms,  and  sulphuric  acid,  the 
production  of  which  was  so  greatly  increased  by 
war  demand,  will  now  be  released  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  acid  phosphate,  one  of  the  great  stand-bys 
of  the  Southern  Farmer. 

These  materials,  used  in  the  mixing  of  high  ex- 
plosives during  the  past  four  years,  will  now  be  the 
greatest  single  factor  in  the  production  of  Bumper 
'Crops  in  Dixieland. 

The  Southern  Ruraiist,  which  reaches  more  buyers  of 
Fertilizer  than  any  other  Farm  Paper,  is  at  present 
carrying  the  advertising  of  the  Soil  Improvement 
Committee,  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Co.,  Ar- 
mour Fertilizer  Co.,  Ashcraft-Wilkinson  Co.,  and 
F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co.  If  you  handle  a  Fertilizer 
Account,  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you  special  data 
showing  the  stupendous  demand  in  our  territory. 

Send  for  Rate  Card  and  Circulation  Statement 

Southern  Ruraiist 

Aatlited  by  th*  A.  B.  C. 

ATLANTA 

Om  Hundred  Thvuaand  More  Circulation  than  Next  Largest  Southern  Farm  Paper 

CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS  MINNEAPOLIS  NEWYORK 

J.  C.  BillingBUa      A.  D.  McKinney  R.  R.  R  ng      ,       A  Billingslea 

Advertising  Bldg.       Post  Oispatcti  BIdg.  PiUaevBld^Q  by  ^) U NdSJ iMadlson  Ave. 


>klet,  Descriptive  of  Trade 
sibilities  of  the  Pacific  Ports 
d,  Free  to  Executives — Write  al 
«  for  Your  Copy. 

.FORE  ilic  war  aroused  ihe  world  ftma  its  lethaganca]  slate 
the  atinual.  Pacfic  Ports,  was  the  standard  and  recogaixed  coui 
iDcrcial  guide  to  the  more  lhan  one  hundred  seventy-five  port?  o| 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  During  the  last  decade,  however,  commerce 
world's  most  e^ensive  well  as  most  virile  ||^dd^ii^|ged  ahead 
ch  rapidity  that  the  need  for  a  monthly  magazine  to  sapplement 
uaL  Pua^k:  PorU,  grew  severely  acute.   To  make  such  a  maga- 
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zinc  indispCMsablG 
Traders — 

Through  the  fortunate  position  of  Frank  Waterhouse  &  Company, 
world  traders,  such  an  arrangement  became  possible  and  ^^^^^^^ 
a  monthly  magazine,  was  born.    Though,  but  nine  months  old.  Pacific 
Pori^  has  carved  out  a  definite,  permanent  place  for  itself  m  the  world 

of  foreign  trade.  1 1       i  ■ 

The  first  issue  was  little  more  than  a  pamphlet;  the  current  issue 
is  a  weighty  magazine.  The  urgent  need  for  such  a  magazine  and  the 
able,  thoroughly  practical  way  in'  which  it  is  edited  accounts  for  its 
remarkable  growth. 

The  dominant,  highly  rated  institutions,  as  well  as  an  extensive 
number  of  the  smaller  progressive  oiies  at,  and  adjacent  to  Paa.fic  Ports 
are  already  using  the  magazine  as  a  shirt-sleeve  partner.  The  indis- 
pensability  of  Pacific  Ports  to  world  traders  is  evinced  by  their  wilhng- 
ness  to  pay  $7.50  a  year  for  it  and  the  annual. 

Further  facts  concerning  Pacific  Ports,  the  extensive  held  in  which 
it  circulates,  and  the  concrete  nature  of  the  service  it  is  equipped  to  ren- 
der are  all  incorporated  in  a  new  booklet,  ready  very  shortly.  Place 
your  request  in  the  mail  today  for  a  copy; 


Filene's  Plan  Would  Reduce  the 
Cost  of  Selling 

Famous  Boston  Department  Store  Inaugurating  a  New  Policy  of  Charging 
for  "Service"— Heavy  Advertising  to  Convert  Customers 

By  Leonard  Etherington 


NOT  only  retailers  but  also 
manufacturers  are  watching 
with  great  interest  the  efforts  of 
the  William  Filene  Sons  Company 
to  retain  for  peace  some  of  the 
economies  instituted  for  war- 
times. 

Filene's,  from  the  start,  has 
been  famous  for  its  original 
methods.  Moreover,  it  has  dis- 
,  played  resourcefulness  and  per- 
severance in  carrying  through  new 
policies  which  ,  have  more  than 
once  agitated  retailerdom.  Its 
present  plans,  therefore,  deserve 
.  adequate  attention,  for  in  effect 
they  are  efforts  to  help  reduce 
the  cost  of  selling  merchandise— 
a  cost  which  has  increased  alarm- 
ingly in  .the  past  few  years  and 
much  of  which  has  been  due 
to  heavy  demands  on  the  "service" 
of  retailers. 

In  common  with  othw  large 
stores,  William  Filene's  Sons 
Company,  the  famous  Boston  con- 
cern, prevailed  on  its  customers 
as  much  as  possible  during  the 
war  to  abide  by  the  rules  of  the 
National  Council  of  Defense,  and 
cut  down  deliveries  to  one  a  day. 
As  a  result  of  this  practice  and 
long  investigations,  Filene's  re- 
cently inaugurated  a  new  policy 
in  regard  to  deliveries  and  the 
charge  account  system,  which  has 
caused  a  veritable  furor  of  dis- 
cussion in  retail  trade  circles  all 
over  the  country. 

The  gist  ^  of  the  new  policy  as 
it  is  explained,  is  to  "get  what 
you  pay  for,  and  pay  only  for 
what  you  get." 

To  achieve  this  result,  on  De- 
cember 1,  1918,  the  following  rules 
were  put  into  effect : 

1.  A  charge  for  the  privilege  of 
having  purchases  delivered.  flO 
cents  for  parcels  of  average  size 
within  the  Boston  district). 

2.  A  charge  of  50  cents  a  month 
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for  the  privilege  of  active  use  of 
a  charge  account.  (No  charge  will 
be  made  for  months  during  which 
the  account  is  not  used.) 

3.  A  limitation  to  forty-eight 
hours  of  the  time  during  which 
goods  to  be  returned  may  be  kept 
by  the  customer. 

When  they  decided  to  put  this 
policy  into  effect  they  made  it 
known  to  the  public  in  a  vigorous 
campaign  of  jiewspaper  advertis- 
ing. One  of  these  advertisements 
ran  as  follows: 

DO  YOU  KNOW  WHAT  YOU  PAY  FOR? 

When  you  dine  any  restaurant, 
you  know  you  pay  for  two  tilings— food 
and  service  (whether  "service"  is  item- 
ized in  the  check  or  not).  If  you  don't 
want  to  pay  for  service  you  go  to- 
the  dairy  lunch  or  cafeteria. 

Same  way  at  stores.  Here,  too  (ex- 
ceijt  in  a  few  instances  like  our  Bar- 
gain Basenient)^  you'ye  always  paid  for 
two  things — goods  and  service  (even  if 
"service"  wasn't  itemired  on  the  sales 
siip). 

If  you  didn't  want  to  pay  for  service 
you  had  no  recourse;  as  a  inatter  of 
fact  you  probably  never  realized  you 
were  paying  for  it. 

FiJene's  has  dared  to  break  away  from 
this  _  time-worn  custom  in  its  new 
policies.  From  now  on  you  can  buy 
goods  here  with  certain  services — or 
■aritkout  them,  as  you  prefer. 

If  you  buy  "with,"  you  are  charged 
50  cents  for  every  month  you  use  your 
charge  account  and  a  minimum  delivery 
charge  of  10  cents  a  package  if  goods 
are  sent.  If  you  buy  "without"— in 
other  words,  -pay  cash  and  earry  your 
bundles — you  save  these  service  cnarges. 

In  either  case  we  give  you  your 
money's  worth — you  get  what  you  pay 
for  and  pay  only  for,  what  you  get 

I  asked .  Frank  A.  Black,  the 
publicity  manager  of  Filene's  the 
other  day,  to  tell  me  something 
about  the  new  policy  and  its 
workings  for  the  benefit  of  the 
readers  of  Printers'  Ink. 

"The  first  thing  we  had  to  ac- 
complish," he  said,  "was  to  sell 
the  new  policy  to  our  own  em- 
ployees. Many  of  them  were 
aghast  at  the  idea.    The  average 
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The  February  Issue 

of 

Pictorial  Review 

showed  a  10,000  line  (40  per  cent) 
gain  over  the  February  191 8  issue 

The  March  Issue 

of 

Pictorial  Review 

(which  is  just  closing) 

Breaks  all  Records 

It  will  carry  about  22,400  lines  more 
advertising  than  the  March  1918 
issue. 

It  will  have  about  14,000  lines  more 
advertising  than  any  issue  of  PIC- 
TORIAL REVIEW  ever  before 
published. 

Never  before  has  any  magazine  (in  our  class), 
with  one  exception,  reached  anything  like 
this  great  volume  of  advertising. 


Adveriinng  Director 
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A  Glance  Back 
and  a  Look  Ahead 

We  have  had  a  good  year.  The 
growth  of  our  business  is  of  interest 
chiefly  to  ourselves,  of  course,  but 
the  reason  for  it  has  a  moral  for  all 
advertisers,  which  we  are  not  too 
selfish  to  divulge. 

As  recently  as  a  year  ago,  a  good 
many  people  thought,  and  not  a  few 
said,  that  a  strong  advertising 
agency  could  not  be  established  in 
a  city  like  Hartford.  But  we  be- 
lieved then  and  we  have  proved  now 
that  energetic  ability  and  close  at- 
tention to  the  interests  of  one's  clients 
are  not  less  effective  because  of  the 
proximity  of  client  and  agency. 
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It  was  once  said  that  Mark  Hop- 
kins at  one  end  of  a  log  and  a  student 
at  the  other  end  constituted  a  uni- 
versity. It.is  not  so  important  where 
an  advertising  agency  is  as  where 
its  cHents  are. 

A  good  deal  of  the  virtue  which 
can  be  affirmed  either  of  us  or  of 
any  other  agency  cannot  be  checked 
up  by  the  auditor,  but  the  work  we 
have  done  and  our  attention  to  our 
clients'  interests  are  as  solid  and 
demonstrable  as  a  block  of  The 
Charter  Oak,  which  is  the  symbol 
of  our  home  town. 

And  so  we  "greet  the  Unseen 
with  a  cheer." 


The  Manternach  Company 

Advertising 

HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 
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store  looks  up  to  its  charge  cus- 
tomers as  the  keystone  of  the 
business  and  regards  the  charge 
system  as  a  sacred  institution. 
But  we  brought  facts  and  figures 
to  our  aid  and  by  this  means  car- 
ried them  over  to  our  view  of  the 
matter. 

"The  fact  that  this  store  has  al- 
ways been  a  pioneer  in  inaugurat- 
ing new  policies  helped  us  a  whole 
lot.  Why,  in  the  old  days,  when 
Filene's  was  only  a  small  store 
across  the  street  from  here,  we 
were  the  first  to  charge  for  altera- 
tions. Before  that  time  two  wom- 
en might  come  in  and  buy  ex- 
actly similar  dresses.  One  would 
be  fitted  perfectly  and  pay  and 
walk  Out  with  the  garment  with- 
•QUt  any  changes  at  all.  The  other 
might  require  the  dress  to  be  prac- 
tically made  over,  and  yet  she 
would'be  asked  to  pay  not  a  cent 
more  than  the  first  customer.  To- 
day nearly  every  store  charges  for 
alterations  as  a  matter  of  course, 

"Then,  when  we  started  our 
famous  ■  automatic  basement,  we 
put  into  force  rules  which  were 
then  regarded  as  revolutionary. 
These  rules  were,  everj-thing  cash, 
no  C.  O.  D.'s,  no  free  delivery, 
no  exchanges  after  forty-eight 
hours,  and  automatic  reductions 
in  price  at  fixed  intervals. 

"So  you  see  we  were  used  to 
doing  unusual  things,  and  both  our 
own  people  and  our  customers  ex- 
pect them  of  us.  That  has  helped 
a  whole  lot,  too.  We  are  going 
to  stick  to  our  new  policy  because 
we  know  it  is  the  right  one  and 
that  eventually  we  shall  save  our 
customers  a  great  deal  of  money 
through  it. 

"In  all  large  stores  such  as  this 
the  percentage  of  charge  accounts 
has  been  falling  off  during  the 
past  few  years,  but  in  most  cases 
the  cash  business  has  been  grow- 
ing in  greater  proportion.  We  had 
approximately  7,000,000  sales  dur- 
ing our  last  fiscal  vear  and  less 
than  100,000  deliveries.  That 
means  that  the  rich  people  have 
been  economizing,  while  the  poor- 
er classes  have  been  buying  more 
freely. 

"About  one-third  of  our  total 
business   was  from  charge  ac- 


counts, not  including  the  basement. 
In  our  total  store  business  only 
about  25  per  cent "  was  charged. 
But  our  charge  customers  are 
only  about  10  per  cent  of  our  cus- 
tomers'. 

"Now,  every  store  has  to  include 
in  its  selling  price  the  cost  of  its 
charge  and  delivery  systems.  A 
large  percentage  of  our  customers 
were  paying  for  services  they  did 
not  receive.  We  fully  believe  that 
by  inaugurating  the  plan  of  'get- 
ting what  you  pay  for,  and  paying 
only  for  what  you  get,'  we  shall 
eventually  save  our  customers  a 
great  deal  of  money. 

"It  cost  over  three  per  cent  ex- 
tra on  the  total  amount  of  our 
charge  business  to  take  care  of  it. 
If  this  part  of  our  business  had 
had  to  stand  on  its  own  feet  it 
would  have  been  a  loss.  But  it 
was  not  regarded  as  such  because 
it  was  carried  by  the  whole  store. 
By  bur  new  policy  the  charge  cuii- 
tomer  pays  for  the  cost  of  the  ac- 
commodation, and  those  who  wish 
goods  delivered  pay  for  that  alsO; 
The  savings  we  effect  will  be 
gained  by  all  our  customers  in  the 
lower  cost  of  merchandise. 

"Have  we  had  kicks?  Of  course 
we  have.  It  does  seem  ridiculous 
at  first  blush  to  ask  a  customer 
who  has  paid  $300  or  $400  for  a 
cqat  to  pay  ten  cents  for  deliver- 
ing it  to  her.  But  the  principle 
of  the  thing  is  right,  and,  of 
course,  we  can  make  no  exception 
or  the  whole  thing  would  fall 
apart, 

"Have  we  lost  any  business  by 
reason  of  the  new  policy?  Why, 
certainly  we  have  lost  some  sales. 
A  few  people  have  refused  to  take 
goods  they  have  selected  when 
they  found  it  would  cost  them  ten 
cents  to  have  the  purchase  de- 
livered. A  number  of  our  charge 
customers  have  written  in  telling 
us  to  close  their  accounts,  as  they 
refuse  to  pay  the  fifty  cents  a 
month  charged  on  active  accounts. 
You  must  remember,  however, 
that  every  large  store  has  hun- 
dreds of  charge  accounts  of  peo- 
ple who  buy  very  Kttle  and  whose 
business  is  a  losing  one  for  the 
store.  If  all  large  stores  would 
investigate  th^jr^,ch@5^^nt 
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business  as  thoroughly  as  we  have, 
they  would  be  willing  to  cut  out 
a  goodly  percentage  of  it. 

"On  the  other  hand  we  have 
had  a  number  of  letters  praising 
our  new  policy,  many  of  them 
from  people  whose  opinions — and 
busin'ess — are  really  worth  hav- 
ing." 

When  Filene's  determmed  on 
the  far-reaching  new  policy  it 
called  a  meeting  of  the  Retail 
Board  of  Trade  of  the  local  cham- 
ber of  commerce  and  explained 
to  the  representatives  of  the  va- 
rious local  stores  just  what  it 
proposed  to  do.  This  was  done 
hoping  that  some  of  the  other 
stores  would  join  in  the  new 
plan.  The  plan  was  discussed  at 
several  meetings,  but  none  of  the 
other  stores  has  as  yet  followed 
in  Filene's  footsteps.  In  fact, 
their  policy  and  attitude  toward 
the  new  plan  has  been  rather  in- 
teresting. 

The  widely  advertised  policy  of 
Filene's  has  put  the  other  local 
stores  on  the  defensive  and  some 
of  them  have  adopted  energetic 
means  to  overcome  the  effect  of 
the  publicity  Filene's  has  obtained. 
The  principal  reliance  of  these 
stores  in  combating  Filene's  ag- 
gressiveness appears  to  be  to  prove 
that  "they  are  different,"  and  to 
make  a  virtue  of  the  very  things 
that  Filene's  abuses. 

If  the  Filene  plan  proves  a  wiur 
ner  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
next  summer  or  next  fall  will  see 
a  great  many  large  stores  through- 
out-the  country  falling  into  line. 
That  certainly  will  be  revolution- 
izing business  methods  in  a  short 
time  with  a  vengeance. 


A.  N.  A.  Issues  Brief  on  Re- 
construction 

The  Association  of  National  Adver- 
tisers has  issued  Part  1  of  a  bnef  or 
"Reconstruction  of  Foreign^  and  .  Uo- 
mestic  Markets,"  based  on  mfprmation 
it  has  gathered  relative  to  conditions  in 
the  United  States,  the  United. Kingdom, 
France  and  Germany.  Conditions  exist- 
ing before  the  war  are  discussed  and 
there  is  a  section  on  prospective 
changes  that  are  likely  to  occur. 

The  second  and  third  parts  of  the 
brief,  not  yet  issued,  will  rrfer  par- 
ticularly to  the  "Merchant  Marine'  and 
"Financial  Relations." 


Chicago    Has  Direct-by-Mail 
Advertising  Club 

Last  week  in  Chicago  advertising  rep- 
resentatives of  a  number  of  manufactur- 
ing and  jobhing  concerns  organized  what 
will  be  known  as  the  Direct  Mail  Adver- 
tising Club.  Permanent  headquarters 
will  be  established  and  regular  meetings 
held.  One  of  the  avowed  objects  of  the 
club  will  be  to  raise  the  standard. of 
retail  advertising  and  to  try  to  bring 
about  more  resultful  co-operation  be- 
tween die  retailer  and  the  manufacturer. 
An  eSort  will  be  made  also  to  improve 
direct  advertising.  One  speaker  said 
he  had  seen  sixty  pieces  of  direct  mail 
advertising  during  the  week  and  that 
only  four  were  worth  wliile. 
These  ofRcers  were  elected: 
President,  W.  H.  Boggs,  the  N.  K. 
Fairbank   Company;   vice-president,  C. 

E.  Johnson,  International  Harvester 
Company;  secretary,  J.  P.  McAvoy,  P. 

F.  VoUand  Conmany;  treasurer,  H.  H. 
Delano,  Alfred  Decker  &  Cohn. 


StoUwerck  Purged  of  German, 
Taint 

The  business  of  StoUwerck  Brothers, 
Stamford,  Conn.,  makers  of  chocolates 
and  cocoa,  was  sold  on  December  21  by 
A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  Alien  Property 
Custodian.  The  purchaser  was  the 
Touraine  Company,  of  Boston,  who  bid 
$1  503,390. 

Six  thousand  one  hundred  and  sucty- 
five  shares  of  the  common  stock  were 
sold  and  6,000  shares  of  preferred 
stock. 

Of  the  common  stock  sold,  all  was 
held  by  the  StoUwerck  brothers  and 
three  other  Germans  living  in  Cologne. 
All  the  preferred  stock  sold  was  in  the 
name  of  the  StoUwerck  brothers.  Lud- 
wig  StoUwerck  and  Karl  Stoilwerck 
compose  this  Cologne  organization. 


Hamilton   Gibson  Heads 
Agate  Club 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Agate 
Club  just  held  in  Chicago,  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected  for  1919! 

Prescident,  Hamilton  Gibson,  Butter- 
ick  Publishing  Co.;  vice-president,  H. 
B.  Fairchild,  Muniey's  Magazine;  sec- 
retary, L.  M.  Hart,  Collier's;  assistant 
secretary,  Carl  H.  Rompel,  System; 
treasurer,  W.  S.  Carlisle,  Crowell  Pub- 
lishing Co. 

The  Agate  Club  is  composed  of  the 
western  representatives  of  monthly  and 
weekly  publications.  In  1919  the  Club 
proposes  to  celebrate  the  twenty -fifth 
anniversary  of  its  founding  in  a  sub- 
stantial manner. 


Agency  Has  Branch  in  Japan 

The  J.  Roland  Kay  Company,  Chic^o 
advertising  agency,  has  opened  an  ofioce 
in  Tokio,  Japan,  under  the  name  of  the 
j.  Roland  Kay  Far-East  Company.  This 
company  also  opened  a  New  York  of- 
fice recently. 
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Advertising  That  Increases  Food 
Production 

Walnut  Growers'  Association  by  Assuring  Market  to  Growers  Stimu- 
ulatea  Production 


TTNCERTAINTY  as  to  what 
V  the  market  is  going  to  be  is 
one  of  the  things  that  has  alwajrs 
held  back  farm  production.  No 

,  man  will  run  the  manufacturing 
end  of  his  business  to  its  maxi- 
mum capacity  unless  he  is  rea- 
sonably sure  of  being  able  to  sell 
his  output  at  a  profit. 

In  this  respect  the  operation  of 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  has 
often  worked  havoc  with  the  farm- 
er. In  normal  times  when  the  coun- 
try produced  a  tremendous  yield 
of  a  certain  crop,  the  abundant 
supply  forced  price's  down.  In  some 
cases  prices  went  so  low  that  it 
did  not  pay  the  farmer  to  harvest 
his  crop.  ■  This  was  especially  true 
with  regard  to  perishable  produce 

■  or  with  regard  to  any  product 
whose  distribution  was  not  well 
organized. 

;  Take  potatoes,  as  an  illustra- 
tion. A  big  yield  one  year  and 
consequent  low  prices  meant  that 
the  next  season  many  farmers  did 
not  plant  potatoes  at  all  or  else 
planted  a  comparatively  small 
acreage.  That  year  prices  may 
have  been  high.  As  a  result  the 
following  season  an  enormous 
acreage,  may  have  been  planted. 
This  see-sawing  was  going  on  all 
the  time.  It  is  said  that  the 
farmers  who  really  made  money 
m  growing  potatoes  are  those  who 
planted  so  many  acres  every  year 
and  took  their  chances  on  the 
market.  In  this  way  they  aver- 
aged well. 

That  there  is  a  most  sensitive 
relation  between  the  market  and 
production  is  indisputable.  We 
have  seen  the  effect  of  the  Govern- 
ment's guaranteed  prices  on  the 
production  of  wheat.  While  many 
contend  that  the  fixed  price  is  not 
high  enough,  the  fact  stands 
nevertheless  that  the  assurance  of 
being  able  to  get  a  certain  price 
has  stimulated  farmers  to  put 
more  pressure  behind  production. 
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An  even  more  striking  instance 
of  the  effect  of  an  assured  mar- 
ket on  production  is  furnished  us 
by  the  experience  of  various 
growers'  associations.  With  the 
association  attending  to  the  mar- 
ket and  to  selling  the  output,  the 
individual  grower  is  free  to  de- 
vote his  time  and  energy  to  speed- 
ing up  production.  The  subject  is 
especially  interesting  to  readers 
of  Printers'  Ink,  because  in  sev- 
eral well-known  instances  it  is 
advertising  that  is  making  the 
market  sure.  In  these  times  when 
it  is  so  necessary  to  increase  the 
world's  supply  of  food,  it  is  heart- 
ening to  know  that  advertising  is 
doing  its  "bit"  toward  accom- 
plishing this. 

THE  WALNUT  GBOWERS'  EXPERIMENT 

A  clear-cut  statement  of  how 
this  whole  matter  works  out  is 
given  to  us  by  C.  Thorpe,  man- 
ager of  the  California  Walnut 
Growers'  Association.  -Says  Mr. 
Thorpe : 

"The  co-operation  of  the  walnut 
growers  of  California  is  undoubt- 
edly responsible  for  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  Cali- 
fornia walnuts.  Ten  years  ago 
the  total  crop  of  the  state  was 
worth  about  $2,250,000.  To-day 
it  is  worth  $11,000,000. 

"The  California  Walnut  Grow- 
ers' Association  is  purely  a  grow- 
ers' co-operative  non-profit  sales 
organization,  marketing  the  output 
of  its  members  at  absolute  cost  to 
them.  There  are  no  commissions 
paid  tny  of  the  officers  (salaries 
only),  nor  are  any  of  the  officers 
or  directors  permitted  to  buy  or 
sell  walnuts  for  their  own  account. 
There  are  approximately  3,000 
growers  affiliated  with  the  Cali- 
fornia Walnut  Growers'  Associa- 
tion and  we  market  over  7S  per 
cent  of  the  State's  walnut  crop, 
and  through  the  large  volume  of 
business  transacted  this  year,  over 
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The  February  Issue 

TODAY'S  HOUSEWIFE 

has  over  25%  more  advertising 
than  February  1918 


Largest  number  of  color  pages  we  ever 
carried  in  one  issue. 
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$8,50^000,  we  have  been  able  to 
cut  the  selling  cost  down  to  less 
than  2%  per  cent  of  the  f.  o.  b. 
value  of  our  product,  or  approxi- 
mately per  cent  of  the  retail 
price. 

"The  principal  reason  that  the 
association  has  been  instrumental 
largely  in  increasing  the  produc- 
tion of  California  walnuts  is  that 
since  its  organization  there  has 
never  been  a  year  when  the  Asso- 
ciation was  not  able  to  market 
promptly, at  satisfactory  prices  to 
the  grower  the  entire  product  of 
all  members,  while  almost  every 
-year  prior  to  its  organization  the 
market  became  demoralized  when 
about  half  the  crop  had  been 
moved  and  a  large  percentage  had 
to  be  sold  for  lower  prices,  in 
many  instances  not  paying  the  cost 
of  production.  The  fact  that  the 
growers  can  now  realize  that  they 
have  an  oi^^mization  behind  them 
that  can  move  their  crop  and  m^e 
returns  to  them  promptly  and  at 
satisfactory  prices  tends  to  en- 
courage new  plantings. 

"The  association  also  maintains 
a  Field  Department  through  which 
experiments  in  new  and  better 
varieties  are  carried  on,  and  in 
soil  and  cultural  management, 
pruning,  irrigating^  fertilizing,  etc., 
and  the  benefit  of  the  experience 
of  this  Field  Department  is  passed 
on  to  the  growers.  Thus,  new 
varieties  have  been  developed 
which  make  the  business  of  wal- 
nut growing  more  profitable. 

"Also,  the  association,  through 
nationally  advertising  its  branded 
product,  has  been  able  to  at  all 
times  keep  the  consumer  demand 
in  line  with  the  increasing  pro- 
duction. Business  has  been  fully 
systematized,  and  standardized  to 
the  highest  possible  degree.  Be- 
fore the  association  was  organized 
walnuts  were  sold  as  walnuts,  but 
now  they  are  sold  on  a  definite 
gTiarantee  of  crack,  on  guaranteed 
sizes,  and  on  weights  guaranteed 
against  shrinkage,  and  through  a 
highly  perfected  inspection  system 
we  protect  the  quality  of  the  goods 
that  go  out  under  our  brand  to 
such  an  extent  that  our  trade  is 
willing  to  pay  a  premium  for  Dia-^ 
mond  Brand  walnuts  over  the 


brands  of  most  other  commercial 
shippers.  Our  advertising  ap- 
propriation. Field  Department 
expenses,  foreign  information 
through  which  the  association 
employs  salaried  agents  in  the 
principal  walnut  producing  dis- 
tricts of  Europe  to  keep  us  posted 
on  foreign  competition,  is  all 
charged  in  our  selling  expense  of 
2%  per  cent. 

PRODUCT  WITHDHAWN   WHICH  IIT- 
JURED  INDUSTRY 

"The  association  several  years 
ago  established  a  by-product  plant. 
Prior  to.  this  time  the  off-grade 
and  cull  walnuts  which  were  seg- 
regated from  the  first-grade  stock 
were  sold  by  growers  to  peddlers 
who  foisted  this  stock,  which  in 
its  original  form  is  unfit  for  hu- 
man consumption,  on  the  public. 

"Realizing  that  this  practice  was 
causing  the  curtailment  of  the  sale 
oi  first-grade  walnuts,  the  asso- 
ciation's by-product  plant  was  es- 
tablished. Prior  to  its  establish- 
ment the  growers  received  from 
two  to  four  cents  a  pound  for 
their  culls.  The  average  now  is 
about  12>^  cents  per  pound.  We 
have  developed  cracking  machin- 
ery to  a  very  high  point.  The  nuts 
are  first  run  through  the  cracker 
which  simply  breaks  the  shells  but 
leaves  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the 
kernels'  whole.  The  resulting  ma- 
terial is  then  run  through  a  suc- 
tion machine  which  sucks  out 
most  of  the  shells  and  none  of 
the ,  kernels.  These  kernels  are 
then  sent  to  our  workroom  where 
over  four  hundred  women  are  em- 
ployed, and  the  center  tissue  re- 
moved and  the  meats  graded  in 
four  grades.  Light  Halves,  Light 
Pieces,  Ambers,  and  Darks,  and 
the  resulting  product,  Walnut 
Meats,  fs  sold  largely  to  the  con- 
fectionery and  wholesale  grocery 
trade.  Even  the  shells  of  the  nuts 
are  shipped  to  the  large  explosive 
manufacturers  and  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  dynamite,  and 
bring  a  very  satisfactory  return. 
I  -think  the  above  are  the  reasons 
why  the  output  of  California  Wal- 
nuts has  doubled  within  the  last 
eight  years,  and  undoutedly  will 
show  another  100-per-cent  increase  ' 
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Rely  on  this  Label 


MANY  advertising  men  and  printers 
have  a  mistaken  impression  that 
Mill  Bristols  can  be  used  only  along  cer- 
tain limited  commercial  lines.  Itis because 
they  are  not  familiar  with 

DOVE  MILL  BRISTOLS 
in  all  of  their  various  grades  and  tints 

—And  thereby  they  are  missing  a  great  deal 
of  practical,  professionalhelp  which  should 

be  theirs.  Dove  Mill  Bristols  are  made 
by  the  originators  of  Mill  Bristols  and  are 
the  standard  of  quality  for  America  in  this 
branch  of  paper  making.  Their  use  fre- 
quently secures  that  desired  "unusual" 
tone  in  advertising  and  artistic  printing. 

Get  samples  from  your  jobber  or  direct  from 
us  and  discover  this  fact  for  yourself. 

George  W.  Wheelwright  Paper  Go, 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


jillwlien  the  W,  K,  Fairbank  Compai 
Ml,  they  selected  Outdoor  Adverti 

inent  locations  in  alt  cities,  where  ti 


fiflK'-H^w^i^^  dealers  are  placing  in  stocdc  a  si 
which  this  advert^ing  campaign  is 

We  shall  be  giad  to  explain  how  Jit 




mm" 

narket  a  new  salad  and  cookixig  islji'il 
leir  message  to  housewives  of  the  -'^^ 


merits  of  COVO,  &.] 
securing  distribution. 

f  take  care  of  the  great  demand 


e  adapted  to  your  busines^Pw*^! 


'^^  -  sterling  EngravingCO. 


within  the  next  ten-year  period." 

The  orange  growers,  the  raisin 
growers,  apple  growers,  and  oth- 
ers have  had  a  similar  experience. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  more  scien- 
tifically a  farm  product  is  mar- 
keted the  larger  the  percentage  of 
the  final  selling  price  that  goes  to 
the  producer.  This  means'  tiiat  the 
cost  of  distribution  is  lowered  and 
the  producer  is  able  to  get  a  living 
return  for  his  labor  and  on  his 
investment. 

Food  Commissioner  Ladd,  of 
North  Dakota,  some  time  ago  gave 
out  some  figures  in  this  connection 
that  are  illuminating.  According 
to  Mr.  Ladd  it  cost  69  per  cent  of 
the  final  selling  price  to  distribute 
eggs  by  the  dozen.  In  other  words 
the  producer  got  only  31  per  cent 
of  what  the  consumer  paid.  The 
distributing  percentage  for  other 


produce  was ; 

Turkeys    63.4 

Potatoes  by  bushel   59.3 

Celery  by  bunch   60.0 

Strawberries  by  quart   48.9 

Melons  by  pound   50.0 

Watermelons  singly    33.5 

Cabbages  by  the  head   48.1 

Apples  by  the  barrel   66.0 

Onions  by  the  peck   27.8 

Green  peas  by  quart   60.0 

Parsnips  by  bunch   60.0 

Turnips  by  bunch   60.0 


It  is  a  significant  fact  that  of 
all  the  articles  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Ladd  the  lowest  distributing  cost, 
or  20J  per  cent,  was  on  oranges.  - 
This  is  interesting  because  the 
marketing  of  oranges  is  more 
highly  organized  and  systematized 
than  that  of  most  farm  produce, 
and  in  bringing  about  this  condi- 
tion advertising  has  played  a  most 
vital  part. 

Cadillac  Readjusts  Advertising 
Department 

Leo  N.  Burnett,  who  enlisted  in  the 
United  -States  Nav7  last  spring,  has 
been  released  from  active  service  and 
has  returned  to  the  Cadillac  Motor  Car 
Company,  Detroit,  to  resume  charge  of 
the  advertising  derpartment. 

John  A.  Cleary,  who  was  "borrowed" 
from  the  Automobile  Sales  Corpora- 
tion, Philadelphia,  to  fill  Mr.  Burnett's 
post  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  has 
again  taken  up  his  duties  as  sales  pro- 
motion manager  for  the  Philadelphia 
company. 
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Almost  Rival  Lincoln  in  Their 
Zeal  to  Learn 

William  H.  Johns,  president  of  George 
Batten  Company,  New  York,  has  re- 
ceived from  France,  under  date  of  No- 
vember 26,  a  letter  from  William  J, 
Boardman,  who  is  on  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work 
overseas.  Mr.  Boardman  is  a  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Batten  organization  and 
manager. of  the  Boston  office.  His  work 
as  outlined  is  interesting.    He  writes: 

"Before  me  is  a  fireplace  in  which  I 
am  frying  wood — we  fry  today  the  wood 
that  we  shall  bum  tomorrow.  This  par- 
ticular log  is  sizzling  so  vehemently  that 
two  days  of  frying  may  be  necessary 
to  render  it  inflammable. 

"Therein  is  the  parable  of  the  course 
of  life  over  here.  Everything  is  at 
least  two  miles  away  and  a  day  or  two 
hence.  Thus  it  happens  that  my  plans 
are  takins  d^ite  &bape  only  about,  a 
month  before  my  return. 

"I  am  running  advertisiijg  and  mer- 
chandising classes  at  three  camps — two 
evenings  a  week  at  each  place.  It  re- 
minds me  of  giving  a  large  dinner  party 
in  a  church  steeple.  No  text  books,  no 
data,  no  fire  (last  evening  no  light), 
no  black-board,  half  enough  room  and 
chairs— sometimes  competing  with  500 
men  at  a  vaudeville  show  six  feet  away 
(last  Saturday  it  was  Rodeheaver  with 
his  trombone  and  a  sleight  of  hand  per- 
formance). I  write  my  lectures  as  I  go 
— and  then  can't  see  the  writing  in  the 
dimness  of  the  classroom.  In  spite  of 
all  this  we  are  getting  on  famously. 
The  attendance  is  constantly  growing 
and  I  believe  that  if  the  course  could  be 
properly  advertised  the  attendance  would 
be  250  at  every  meeting." 


Explosives  Not  "Infallible" 

In  dismissing  a  hill  in  equity  last 
week,  filed  by  the  Hercules  Powder 
Comtiamr,  Federal  Judge  Julius  Mayer 
ruled  that  the  company  could  not  use 
the  word  "infallible"  as  a  registered 
trade-mark  for  their  explosives. 

The  decision  of  the  Court  upholds 
the  opinion  of  James  T.  Newton,  Com- 
missioner of  Patents,  and  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
who  refused  to  permit  the  company  to 
use  the  word  because  it  was  descriptive 
and  implied  "something  that  hever 
failed." 


Francis  M.  Sinclair  Dead 

Francis  MacDonald  Sinclair,  head 
and  founder  of  the  Sinclair  &  Valen- 
tine  Company,  New  York,  ink  manufac- 
turer, died  at  his  home  on  December  15, 
aged  54  '  years,  after  a  long  .  illness. 
When  a  young  man  he  entered  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Anchor  Line  Steamship  Com- 
pany, and  later  entered  upon  the  manu- 
facture of  ink,  with  Theodore  S.  Val- 
entme,  a  practical  ink  man. 

Mr.  Sinclair  is  survived  by  his  wife 
and  two  brothers  and  sisters.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  New  York  Sphinx 
Club. 
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When  You  Advertise  in  Brazil 


Remember  These  Leading  Characteriatlcs  of  the  25,000,000  People  There 

By  J.  W.  Sanger 

Trade  Commissioner,  U.  S.  Government  Bureau,  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


[Editorial  Note: — Mr.  Sanger  re- 
cently returned  from  South  America 
where  he  was  sent  by  the  Government 
to  make  a  survey  of  advertising  condi- 
tions, particularly  aa  related  to  publica- 
tions. His  report  will'  soon  be  made 
public  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce.  This  article  was 
written  for  Printers'  Ink  in  September 
while  the  author  was  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.] 

BRAZIL  I  It  is  only  one  of  the 
ten  coimtries  of  South  Amer- 
ica, and  yet  it  is  larger  than  the 
entire  United  States.  Of  its  25,- 
000,000  people,  over  1,000,000  live 
in  its  beautiful  capital  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  compared  to  which  our 
average  metropolitan  city  looks 
like  a  tawdry  side-show.  Its 
parks,  its  boulevards,  its  modern 
docks  and  other  commanding  fea- 
tures are  but  a  few  of  its  scores 
of  achievements  that  give  it  rank 
among  the  great  cities  of  the 
world.  It  is  in  the  tropics,  yet 
spotlessly  clean.  And,  most  amaz- 
ing of  all,  flyless  and  mosquito- 
less!  All  this  didn't  just  happen. 
The  Brazilians  did  it  as  the  re- 
sult of  Intelligent  planning  and 
hard  work, 

I  said  that  there  were  25,000,000 
people  in  Brazil,  and  that's  the 
point  of  this  story.  They  don't 
speak  Spanish  I  No!  Not  any 
more  than  we  Americans  speak 
Chinese.  If  I  could  do  one  thing 
for  my  fellow  Americans  who 
send  Spanish  letters  and  cata- 
logues and  advertising  matter  to 
Brazil,  it  would  be  to  drive  into 
their  heads  the  basic  fact  that  the 
language  of  Brazil  is  not  Spanish, 
but  Portuguese. 

"But,"  you  say,  "aren't  they 
nearly  the  same?"  Well,  would 
you  mistake  a  dog  for  a  cat  mere- 
ly because  they  both  have  four 
legs  and  a  head  and  a  tail  and  say 
"they're  nearly  alike?"  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  have  thousands  of 
words  in  common  or  with  very 
similar  spelling  and  sounds.  To  a 
lesser  extent  so  have  Spanish  and 
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English,  but  we  don't  say  that 
for  that  reason  they're  nearly 
alike.  If  you  ask  some  common- 
place question  of  a  Brazilian 
policeman  or  hotel  porter,  ad- 
dressing him  in  Spanish,  he  will 
probably  understand  the  drift  of 
your  question,  but  you  probably 
won't  understand  the  words  of  his 
answer,  which  will  be  in  Portu- 
guese. 

Another   thing.   Even    if  the 

two  languages  were  more  near- 
ly identical  than  they  are,  it 
would  be  worse  than  folly  to  ad- 
dress a  Brazilian  in  Spanish  when 
he  has  his  own  language,  race, 
country  and  traditions  of  which 
he  is  just  as  proud  as  we  are  of 
ours.  There  is  only  one  thing 
that  will  make  a  Brazilian  almost 
discourteous  (and  his  courtesy  is 
of  a  marked  quality  even  in  South 
America)  and  that  is  to  use  a 
Spanish  card  in  calling  on  hirn, 
or  indirectly  intimate  that  it  is 
unfortunate  that  Brazilians  don't 
speak  Spanish  as  do  the  other 
South  Americans !  If  you  want 
to  "start  something"  without 
counting  the  cost,  just  try  it.  And 
so,  Mr.  Exporter,  if  you  forget 
everything  else  about  Brazil,  don't 
forget  that  the  language  is  Portu- 
guese. If  you  must  make  a  sec- 
ond choice,  use  French,  which  is 
universally  spoken  among  the  edu- 
cated classes. 

GERMANS  ARE  GERMANS 

Nowhere  is  the  trail  of  the 
German  missing.  Those  of  us 
who  are  not  in  the  trenches  but 
are  running  our  own  smaller  risk 
of  sailing  the  seas  these  days  in 
a  darkened  ship  with  closed  port- 
holes and  with  lifeboats  hung 
over-side  ready  for  instant  launch- 
ing, know  that  the  German  uses 
the  submarine  on  land  as  well  as 
sea. 

To  cite  just  one  instance  out  of 
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scores  that  have  come  to  my  at- 
tention since  I  have  been  in  South 
America.  A  year  ago  we  Ameri- 
cans had  learned  to  make  .good 
dyes,  and  some  of  them  were 
shipped  to  Brazil  to  be  sold  for 
just  what  they  were,  neither  more 
nor  less.  Then  the  German's  hand 
showed.  Through  trickery  and  by 
buying  throtigh .  a  'steentfi  party, 
he  secured  what  he  could  of 
them,  promptly  mixed  them  with 
dirt  and  proceeded  to  see  to  it 
that  his  customers  got  them  as 
samples  of  the  new  American 
"  dyes !  Fortunately  the  trick  was 
discovered  before  it  did  much 
harm.  But,  he  did  his  best  to  live 
up  to  his  code:  Don't  play  the 
game  fairly  and  as  a  gentleman 
and  according  to  square  deal 
standards,  because  you  stand  no 
chance.  German  ideas  (and  busi- 
ness) must  prevail  at  any  cost! 

And  again.  The  Germans  are 
past  masters  of  the  trick  of  "beat- 
ing the  custom  house."  Your 
shrewd  importer,  doing  a  legiti- 
mate business,  studies  the  tariif 
schedule  and  does  his  best  to  find 
the  cheapest  classification  for  en- 
tering his  goods.  Or,  he  orders 
changes  in  the  appearance  or 
character  of  the  goods  which  en- 
titles him  to  a  different  and 
cheaper  classification.  But  not 
the  German.  No  such  bother  for 
him,  for,  with  all  his  card-index 
patience,  his  methods  are  more 
frequently  "sink  without  a  trace" 
if  he  thinks  he  can  achieve  his 
end  that  way. 

For  example.  A  certain  South 
American  country  (not  Brazil) 
made  a  Contract  some  years  ago 
with  a  German  manufacturer  for 
the  uniforming  of  her  army.  As 
to  how  the  contract  was  secured 
there  seems  to  be  some  question, 
but  certain  it  is  that  it  was  a  jug- 
handled  affair  with  all  the  advan- 
tage on  Germany's  side.  Of 
course  the  uniforms  were  to  come 
in  free  of  duty. 

This  was  Germany's  chance  to 
import  an  unusually  large  number 
of  cases  all  marked  "uniforms." 
Things  went  along  merrily  until 
one  day  certain  new  army  recruits 
were  without  their  proper  allot- 
ment of  clothing.   More  as  a  lark 


than  anythii^  else  they  decided  to 
go  down  to  the  custom  house  and 
help  -  themselves.  They  dug  into 
the  supply  there,  and  then  the  cat 
got  out  of  the  bag  for  most  of 
the  cases  marked  "uniforms"  con- 
tained silks  and  other  valuable 
merchandise  which  Germany  had 
been  able  to  sell  cheap,  owing 
to  her  "eflficient  manufacturing 
methods !" 

AH      OLD     TRADE-MABK  WARNING 
THAT  IS  ALWAYS  TIMELY 

In  a  thousand  ways  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  has  been  warned 
to  register  his  trade-mark  in  Bra- 
zil. He  has  been  told  that  use  is 
not  a  safeguard  as  it  is  in  the 
United  States.  He  may  spend  a 
million  dollars  advertising  it  and 
he  may  prove  that  his  family  has 
used  it  for  six  generations.  In 
Brazil  that  doesn't  amount  to  a 
tinker's  dam  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  the  law  says  that  the 
man,  who  registers  a  trade-mark, 
owns  it.  You  may  not  like  the 
law.  There  are  plenty  of  laws 
that  you  don't  like,  but  that 
doesn't  take  them  off  the  statute 
books. 

The  point  is  this :  that  here,  as 
in  the  United  States,  there  are 
people  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
the  law  and  the  American  or 
other  foreigner's  ignorance  of  it. 
Every  year  thousands  of  dollars 
pass  into  the  pockets  of  quick- 
witted and  quick-fingered  sharp- 
ers who  register  American  trade- 
marks for  the  sole  purpose  of 
holding  tip  the  owner  when  he 
gets  ready  to  come  into  these 
markets. 

How  far  Germany  has  taken 
advantage  of  this  condition  is  not 
my  purpose  to  relate  here.  But 
that  German  traders  have  bene- 
fited by  it  is  instanced  by  an  ex- 
ample that  came  to  my  attention 
a  short  time  ago.  A  certain  (Ger- 
man representing  a  number  of 
American  houses  (some  day  when 
we  know  better  they'll  all  be 
American  representatives)  in  Bra- 
zil, got  a  "hunch"  that  he  was  un- 
der suspicion  and  was  to  be  put 
on  the  blacklist.  He  promptly 
played  the  "dog  in  the  manger" 
by  registering  in  his  own  name 
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all  the  trade-marks  of  the  lines  he 
represented.  While  it  is  true  that 
he  is  on  the  blacklist  now,  it- is 
also  true  that  he  legally  owns  all 
these  trade-marks.  These  Ameri- 
can houses  cannot  sell  a  dollar's 
worth  of  their  own  goods  here 
without  changing  their  packaging, 
their  labels  and  all  other  identify- 
ing marks  that  have  become  sell- 
ing factors  1  The  German  made 
a  complete  job  of  it!  He  knew 
the  blacklist  would  cut  him  off 
and  so  with  German  thoroughness 
he  saw  to  it  that  the  manufac- 
turers whose  representative  he 
was,  and  whose  profits  he  was 
sharing,  paid  for  their  trusting 
ignorance. 

SOUTH  AUERICA'S  MAGNIFICENT 
DISTANCES 

Even  those  of  us  who  have 
come  to  know  something  of  dis- 
tances in  our  own  country,  are 
sometimes  appalled  when  we  be- 
gin to  estimate  distances  and  the 
time  it  takes  to  travel  from  point 
to  point  in  the  less  settled  places 
in  South  America.  To  avoid  sta- 
tistics, which,  while  impressive, 
are  not  always  graphic,  I  might 
tell  you  that  South  America  is  as 
large  as  all  the  United  States  and 
Europe  put  together,  or  that  it  is 
going  to  take  me  the  better  part 
of  a  month  to  go  from  here  to 
New  York. 

Perhaps  the  story  of  a  Detroit 
sales  letter  will  make  the  point 
more  clearly  than  anything  else  I 
know  of.  I  saw  the  letter  myself 
in  Peru  when  I  arrived  there  last 
winter  after  a  ten-days'  journey 
from  Panama..  It  was  from  the 
sales  manager  of  a  well-known 
automobile  manufacturer,  who, 
after  congratulating  his  American 
representative  in  Peru  upon  his 
excellent,  sales  record,  inquired 
"by.  the  way,  I  do  not  find  that 
you  have  made  any  sales  in  Iqui- 
tos,  which  is  in  your  territory. 
Can't  you  take  a  run  over  there 
and  stir  things  up  a  bit?"  If  my 
readers  will  look  at  the  map  of 
Peru  they  will  see,  just  as  the 
Detroit  sales  manager  saw,  that 
Iquitos  is  in  Peru  and  therefore 
properly  within  the  American's 
territory.   But  the  sales  manager 


overlooked  the  trifling  fact  that 
there  is  no  railroad  connecting 
Lima  (Peru)  and  Iquitos,  and 
that  some  of  the  territory  in  be- 
tween had  never  even  been  ex- 
plored. 

Had  the  sales  manager  ever 
been  in  Peru  he  would  have 
known  that  he  could  go  more 
quickly  and  *  easily  from  Detroit 
to  New  York,  thence  by  boat  to 
Liverpool,  from  there  by  another 
boat  to  Lisbon,  Portugal,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazon  River  at 
Para,  Brazil,  and  thence  by  still 
another  boat  up  the  river  for  an- 
other 2,500  miles  to  Iquitos.  A 
trip  of  many  thousands  of  miles ; 
but  it  would  have  been  easier  and 
quicker  to  have  done  this  than 
to  have  "run  over  to  Iquitos"  as 
suggested.  But,  not  knowing  this, 
the  sales  manager  wrote  the  let- 
ter. Yes,  he  received  a  very 
polite  reply  giving  the  above 
itinerary  in.  full  detail  I 

Another  Detroit  .automobile 
manufacturer  appointed  an  agent 
in  Quito,  Ecuador,  to  handle  all 
South  America,  and  when  in- 
quiries were  received  referred 
them  to  "our  South  American 
agent  in  Quito."  How  about  the 
agent  in  Quito ;  could  he  handle 
the  business  from  there?  Well, 
it  is  said  that  a  certain  one-legged 
man  started  to  make  a  house-to- 
house  canvass  of  New  York  City. 
He  has  made  brave  headway  in 
the  last  twenty  years  and  he  hopes 
to  live  long  enough  to  make  at 
least  a  start  on  the  job.  The  paral- 
lel isn't  nearly  as  far-fetched  as 
it  may  seem. 


Complimentary  Dinner  to  E. 
G.  Pratt 

Elon  G.  Pratt,  whose  connection  with 
Jones  &  Baker,  New  York,  was  an- 
nounced in  Printers'  Ink  last  week, 
was  the  guest  of  his  associates  in  the 
organization  of  ColUn  Armstrong,  Inc., 
at  a  dinner  held  on  December  20,  3t 
the  New  York  Advertbing  Club. 


Will  Go  With  Douglas  Com- 
pany 

Arthur  Corwardine,  of  the  service 
department  of  Lord  &  Thomas,  Chicago, 
will  become  advertising  inanaicer  of 
the  Douglas  Company,  Cedar  Rapids, 
ia.,  about  January  1, 
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The  Birmingham  Ledger 

akes  pleasure  in  announcing  that  J.  A.  Martii 
r  many  years  advertising  manager  of  The 
■essive  Farmer,  joined  its  staff  November  IsL  M 
[artin  comes  to  The  Ledger  as  Vice-President  ao 
dvcrtising  Manager  and  a  member  of  the  Boat 
Directors* 

WEEPS  OUT  ALL  PATEN 
MEDICINES 

nc  of  Mr.  Martin's  first  official  act.s  was  to  swet 
om  The  Ledger  over  530^000  worth  of  patei 
L-d'icine  and  other  objectionable  advertising, 
lecr  went  up  in  Birmingham  and  in  Alaban 
liich  more  than  repays  us  for  this  loss  of  rcvenu 
3irds  of  a  feather  flock  together,"  use  The  Lcdgi 
id  be  in  good  company. 

riie  Birmingham  JLedge 

'^Greater  Birmingham's  Greatest  Paper" 
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The  Ultimate  ir 


Atlantic  City's  Newest 
Spectacular  Sign 


The  display  is  of  mammoth 
proportions,  39  feet  high 
and  80  feet  long.  Located 
on  the  roof  of  the  new  Rid- 
dle Block,  in  the  heart  of 
Boardwalk  activity,  it  is  an 
ultra  dominant  painted  dis- 
play by  day;  by  night,  with 
its  ingenious  electrical  il- 
lumination, a  fascinating 
study  in  animated  advertis- 
ing art. 

The  electrical  action  is  so 
arranged  that  there  appears 
in  the  dark  sky,  in  full  view 
of  all  pedestrians  on  the 
Boardwalk,  a  house  of  very 
dim,  worn  coloring,  very 
much  in  need  of  paint.  Si- 
multaneously with  this  il- 
lumination there  appears  in 
a  panel  to  the  left  this  state- 
ment:  "If  It's  Worth 
$5000" — a  red  electric  ar- 
row then  races  from  this 
panel  to  the  large  sign  be- 
low, which  illuminates  in 
large  letters  the  words — 
"Harrison's  Town  &  Coun- 


try Paint" — carrying  the 
thought  all  around,  b  y 
means  of  another  red  arrow 
racing  up  to  a  panel  which 
bears  this  statement:  "Will 
Make  It  Worth  $6000." 
Simultaneously  with  this  il- 
lumination there  appears 
the  house,  which,  as  if  by 
magic,  changes  to  a  newly, 
brilliantly  painted  house — 
very  vividly  bringing  home 
to  all  observers  the  fact 
that  Harrison's  Town  & 
Country  Paint  will,  when 
applied  to  an  old  house,  add 
the  $1000  to  its  value — an- 
other one  of  those  MAX- 
WELL creations  that  at- 
tain the  ultimate  in  Graphic 
Advertising. 

Because  of  the  vast  circu- 
lation from  every  section  of 
the  United  States,  over  20,- 
000,000  a  year,  a  Board- 
walk sign  offers  the  greatest 
national  publicity  given  by 
any  single  advertising  dis- 
play anywhere. 


New  York  Branch: 
220  W.  42nd  St. 


apnic  Advertising 


icrc  are  other  such  loca- 
ns  available  on  the 
ardwalk^  controlled  by 
You  have  the  choice 
a  Steeplechase  Pier  or 
iiuiefft  Pier  location.  Two 
rt8  argue  conclusively  for 
ir  early  investigation ; 
st^  the  after-war  attend- 
ee will  be  the  greatest  in 


the  history  of  Atlantic  Citj 
second,  all  business  is  lool 
ing  for  the  quickest,  sure 
method  of  reclaiming  wa 
interrupted  trades. 

Secure  an  option — mstk 
your  selection  now  from  th 

choicest  of  our  holdings  f< 
immediate  bceufiSifti on. 
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Every  Sunday  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  Sells  More  Than 
150,000  Copies 

more  than  150,000 

This  is  the  largest  growing  circulation 
in  Los  Angeles  and  the  fastest  growing 
circulation  in  the  Southwest. 

more  than  150,000 


This  is  more  circulation  than  the  com^ 
bined  circulation  of  the  other  two  Los 
Angeles  morning  and  Sunday  news- 
papers. 

*  more  than  150,000 

This  is  Los  Angeles'  reply  to  the  cam- 
paign of  vilification  and  abuse  waged 
against  the  Examiner  by  jealous  com- 
petitors 

more  than  150,000 

The  Los  Angeles  Examiner  has  the 
largest  circulation  of  any  morning  and 
Sunday  newspaper  in  the  Southwest. 

Ask  Us  to  Prove  It 

Western  B«presentiitlve  Eastern  Bepresentntive 

W.  H.  Wilson,    M.  D.  Hunton, 


909  Hearst  BIdf., 
Chicagv 


1834  Brondway 
Ne«-  York 


The  Line  of  Progress  in  Automobile 
Advertising 

It  Has  Taken  a  Quarter  of  a  Century  for  Manufacturers  to  Discover  That 
They  Are  Making  a  Utility— Curious  Stages  Passed  Through  , 

By  J.  H.  Newmark 

Author  of  "Automobile  SEdesmanship,"  Adv.  Mgr.  Chevrolet  Motor  Co.,  New  York 


IN  the  beginning  automobile  ad- 
vertising presented  a  complex 
problem.  Start  in  and  try  to  lay 
out  a  comprehensive  advertising 
and  selling  campaign  designed  to 
sell  low-priced  airplanes  to  in- 
mates of  all  the  old  ladies'  homes 
in  the  country  and  you  will  find 
yourself  in  about  the  same  posi- 
tion as  were  the  pioneer  automo- 
bile manufacturers.  They  knew 
they  must  advertise  if  they  were 
to  create  a  staple  and  profitable 
market.    But  how? 

We  know  the  pioneer  must 
make  his  own  path.  He  has  not 
any  precedents  to  folloW;  -It,, 
was  so  with  automobile  advertis- 
ing. There  being  no  guide,  it 
was  necessary  to  originate  style, 
argument  and  illustration.  Hence, 
through  the  printed  word,  what 
the  public  received  was  of  neces- 
sity strange,  queer,  if  original. 

Only  a  small  number  of  people 
had  ever  seen  a  motor  vehicle. 
Many,  like  the  farmer  when  he 
saw  his  first  giraffe,  didn't  really 
believe  "there  was  such  an  ani- 
mal." There  were  no  precedents 
to  follow.  Horses  and  carriages 
had  always  sold  without  being  ad- 
vertised extensively.  And  yet,  it 
was  not  feasible  to  feature  the 
a'utomobile  at  the  present  state  of 
development  as  an  .  economical 
transporta:tion  necessity.  It  was 
not  such.  The  early  mind  did  not 
dare  use  the  words  "transporta- 
tion" nor  "dependability."  The 
average  individual  knew  little 
about  mechanical  matters.  Lengthy 
explanations  of  the  mechanical 
details  of  a  motor  car  would  only 
enlighten  him  to  the  extent  that 
it  would  convince  him  more  fully 
than  ever,  that  he  never  could  pos- 
sibly operate  and  take  care  of  a 
■  motor  vehicle  if  in  a  moment  of 
weakness  he  should  buy  one. 
Before  advertising  had  become 


firmly  fixed  in  any  direct  channels 
of  appeal,  those  who  had  purchased 
motor  vehicles  because  of  their 
novelty  or  for  the  momentous 
fame  attached  to  such  ownership, 
were  indirectly  responsible  for 
the  first  advertising  programme. 

As  motor  vehicles  began  to  ap- 
pear on  the  streets  regularly,  the 
public  at  large  evinced  displeas- 
ure. Six  or  eight  miles  an  hour 
was  the  speed  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  travel  behind  a  horse. 
A  motor  vehicle  going  twelve  or 
■fifteen  miles  an  hour  presented 
a  perilous  aspect — a  potent  danger 
to  life  and  limb.  Then  again, 
a  horse  has  always  traveled  along 
without  much  noise.  Automo- 
biles dashing  through  the  streets, 
with  the  explosions  of  the  early, 
crudely  constructed  internal  Com- 
bustion motor  and  its  accom- 
panying odors  and  smoke  smote 
the  piiblic  in  a  manner  discon- 
certing if  not  insulting. 

EARLY   LAWS    WERE  STRINGENT 

The  wrath  of  the  patient  public 
reached  a  point  where  official  rec- 
ognition could  not  longer  be 
withheld.  In  some  cities  motor 
vehicles  were  classified  ,  as  loco- 
motives. Laws  were  passed  pro- 
hibiting their  use  except  when  a 
fiagman  preceded  the  vehicle  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  ahead  to  warn 
pedestrians  of  its  approach.  In 
many  cities  motor  vehicles  were 
only  allowed  on  the  streets  at 
certain  hours.  They  were  exclud- 
ed from  Central  Park,  New  York. 
Even  as  late  as  1S99,  automobiles 
were  not  permitted  to  be  run  on 
the  public  streets  of  Boston  from 
ten-thirty  in  the  morning  until 
nine  o'clock  in  the,  evening. 

"It  scares  horses  I"  was  the  cry 
of  the  anti-autoists.  "Suppose  it 
does,"  wrote  a  well-known  writer 
of  that  time  in  defense  of  the 
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jsed  to  itr 

S<»  the  improved  Mtoinobite 
itself  solved  the  advertismg  ques- 
tion. If  it  was  to  survive  public 
displeasure,  the  public  must  bt- 
:omt  educated  to  its  use.  And 
M^ith  the  constant  improvements 
nade,  it  was  an  assured  fact  in 


Through  ten  years  of  consistent  progress 
can  be  traced  the  unwavering  pursuit  of 
BerfoctioD  to  its  culmination  in  the 


"PacKard  M*' 


There  competition.  As  i 
as  1^  there  were  over  600 
ents  applied  for  on  different  I 
of  motor  cars.  So  corapet 
forced  manufacturers  to  ex 
the  various  features  of  their  ^ 
ucts.  And  tbey  went  at  it  with  a 
that  overreached  its  ohjectiv 
Wild  and  exti 
gant  were  the  cl 
made  for  anyl 
that  could  nin 
wheels.  Truth 
for  a  moment 
in  the  discard:  C 
antomobilie  -was 
*Very  latest."  " 
velous/'  "wonder 
The  claims  made 
certain  models  of 
time  would  make 
latest  cars  oi 
blush  with  sham 
their  own  incoi 
tenee» 

Selling  method 
tliis  period  were  a 
the  same  order, 
you  went  to  itwp4 
motor  car,  nine  t 
out  of  ten  you  w 
be  told  that  io 
minutes  yon  c 
easily  become  an  e 
rienced  driver.  '"T 
isn't  much  to  li 
just  push  t!ie  r 
and  pull  that  le 
"The  motor?" 


ACITAftD  APVfcATiKftMtNT  up  JV'.'b.    THiS  v. 
lATE  OP  TUIt  ADOI'TIOX  Of  lUE  SLO&A!K^  ' 
WHO  OWNS  0H»" 

t  short  timCi  The  first  automo- 
>ile  publicity  of  constructive  na- 
ure  was  ffood-wiU  advertising, 
rhe  idea  of  the  automobile  was 
[radually  sold  to  the  public.  In 
his  way,  the  automobile  was 
fivcn  a  chance  to  prove  its  worth. 

As  the  public  began  to  get  ac- 
luainied  with  the  automobile — 
o  »ccii&tom  itself  to  the  peculi- 


'ASK  THE  UAH 


just  give  it  a 
oil  and  gas  once 
'.vhilc,  llial  is  pr 
caUy  all  the  attei 
it  will  tieed  for  months."  "It'j 
nearest  to  a  perfect  motor  thai 
ever  been  made."  "Why.  a  • 
can  operate  and  take  care  c 
easily  I"  This  is  an  abstrac 
the  genera!  line  of  selling  tal 
that  period. 

This  cha^cter^'^f  advert! 
and  selling  was  destructive 
exacted  a  heavy  toll  in  the 
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Covering  Baltimore 

And  Its  Trade  Radius 
At  A  Minimum  Cost 

The  home  read  circulation  of  the 
Morning  AMERICAN  and 
Evening  STAR  is  the  predomi- 
nant feature  with  these  two 
papers.  The  combination 
strength  of  THE  AMERICAN 
and  STAR  as  result-producing 
mediums  has  long  been  apparent 
to  merchants  in  close  touch  with 
the  local  newspaper  situation. 
Before  buying  space  in  Baltimore 
have  a  representative  of  these 
two  papers  call  on  you  and  give  you 
full  information  as  to  how  you 
can  cover  the  City  of  Baltimore 
with  your  advertising  campaign, 
at  the  lowest  minimum  cost. 


VERREE  &  CONKLIN 

CH 
St«se 

HosteJbyOUU^iL 


NEW  YORK  DETROIT  CHICAGO 

Brunswick  Btdldlne  Fre*  Preu  BuUding  Stcger  Building 
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THE   January    issue   of   ORAL  ^ 
HYGIENE  is  the  first  to  be 
printed  for  us  by  The  Roycrofters  at  their 
famous  Shops  "which  are  in  East  Aurora, 
Erie  County,  New  York  State." 

ORAL  HYGIENE  has  always  blazed  its 
own  tdiis. 

This  litde  journey  to  the  home  of  Little 
Journeys  is  a  forward  step  characteristic 
of  a  publication  known  among  its  readers 
and  advertisers  as  '^the  Uvest  wire  in  den- 
tal journalism." 

A  technical  magazine  mi^t  just  as  well  be 
good-looking ! 

Advertising  men,  curious  to  see  ORAL 
HYGIENE  in  its  new  dress,  may  of 
.  course  obtain  copies  by  requesting  them. 
Please  mention  P.  I. 

ORAL  HYGIENE 
"The  Printers'  Ink  of  the  Dental  Profession" 
PITTSBURGH,  U.  S.  A. 

W.  UNFdRD  SMITH  MERWIN  B.  MASSOL 

PuUisher  Business  Manager 

FRANK  a  THOMAS,  Eastern  Manager 
6  East  39di  Street,  New  YoA.  Gty 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  -  HostedbyGOOgIC  " 


of  the  motor  car  was  dwarfed  by 
the  inflated  expectations  of 
owners,  which  were  never  real- 
ized. When  motor  cars  failed  to 
live  up  to  the  claims  made  for 
tiiem,  there  was  general  dissatis- 
faction. 

During  this  period  of  advertis- 
ing debauchery,  manufacturing 
facilities  were  being  steadily  im- 
proved. The  industry  itself  was 
enlisting  the  services  of  practical 
level-headed  business  men  who 
saw  in  the  automobile  business 
something  more  than  a  "game." 
The  industry  became  stabUized. 
The  design  and  mechanism  of  au- 
tomobiles improved  rapidly. 

With  the  improvement  of  the 
automobile  came  an  improvement 
in  advertising.  It  gradually 
wended  its  way  back  to  the 
straight  and  narrow  path  of 
truthfulness.  Manufacturers  have 
learned  a  costly  lesson.  Trying 
to  popularize  the  automobile  at 
the  expense  of  the  automobile 
itself  proved  a  false  way. 

A  new  advertising  policy  came 
into  use.  Manufacturers  began 
to  tell  about  the  many  uses  the 
automobile  could  be  put  to ;  the 
many  benefits  and  enjoyments 
that  it  afforded.  This  was  the 
period  of  the  first  utility  adver- 
tising. In  a  measure,  though  not 
strongly  enough,  prospective 
owners,  were  also  tau^t  to  look 
upon  the  automobile  as  a  piece 
of  machinery,  subject  to  the  same 
degree  of  deterioration — the  same 
susceptibility  to  wear  and  re- 
quiring the  same  intelligent  care 
as  a  stationary  engine  or  watch, 
or  any  other  piece  of  intricate 
mechanism.  The  .  confidence  of 
*the  public  was  gradually  restored. 
People  began  to  buy  automobiles, 
take  care  of  them  properly,  and 
secure  satisfactory  service. 

But  in  their  efforts  to  exploit 
the  usefulness  of  automobiles, 
there  was  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  manufacturers  to  lean  back- 
ward. The  pleasure  phase  of 
utility  was  emphasized  so  strong- 
ly that  people  began  to  regard 
the  automobile  as  purely  a  pleas- 
ure vehicle.  Coupled  with  de- 
scriptive matter  bristling  with 
preity  adjectiTcs  and  a  weird  and 
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wonderful  assortment  of  freshly 
coined  words — ail  of  which  made 
acceptable  .reading  but  very  poor 
selling  talk,  automobile  advertis- 
ing went  merrily  on  its  way  sing- 
ing the  joys  of  motoring  until 
even  to  those  who  really  knew 
better,  the  phrase  "pleasure  car" 
became  the  common,  term  with 
which  to  designate  the  automo- 
bile. 

Advertising  was  responsible  for 
this  rosy-hued  glow  which  cloud- 
ed the  real  mission  of  the  auto- 
mobile. The  automobile  began 
to  lose  its  identity.  To  ride  in  an 
automobile  was  the  next  best 
thing  to  a  trip  to  Heaven,  if  you 
could  believe  the  majority  of  au- 
tomobile advertisements.  Of 
course,  the  farmer  could  use  an 
automobile  to  take  his  butter  and 
eggs  to  the  market.  But  why 
waste  valuable  advertising  space 
explaining  such  a  homely  phase? 
The  same  space  could  be  used  to 
so  much  better  advantage  enthus- 
ing upon  the  heavenly  exhilaration 
that  would  be  his  with  a  ride 
over  the  verdant  country  roads 
in  an  automobile. 

And  the  old  reliable  picnic 
scene,  with  the  ever-present  auto- 
mobile standing  hungrily  in  the 
background!  It  was  worked 
overtime  by  all  automobile  adver- 
tisers. What  a  responsive  chord 
it  might  have  struck  in  tiie  heart 
of  the  dyspeptic  business  man,  who 
for  forty-odd  years  had  been  try- 
ing to  find  time  in  the  course 
of  each  business  day  for  a  sub- 
stantial lunch,  but  never  had. 
Perhaps  the  automobile  might 
aid  him  in  his  business.  With  it 
he  could  get  about  town  quicker 
and  accomplish  more  and  better 
work  with  less  fatigue.  But  what 
did  that  amount  to  in  comparison 
with  the  appeal  of  a  gastronomic 
fete  in  the  wilds  of  nature?  Why 
try  to  interest  him  in  an  automo- 
bile by  building  your  story  around 
city  streets,  office  buildings  and 
factories,  when  you  could  take 
him  on  a  personally  conducted 
tour  to  Colorado,  or  over  the 
Rockies  for  the  same  money? 
There  was  absolutely  no  "atmo- 
sphere" in  the  explanation  of  how, 
with  an  automobile,,he  could  reach 
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home  before  dark — a  feat  he  had 
never  been  able  to  itccompHsh  in 
all  his  years  of  married  life. 

We  know  now  that  "pleasure 
car"  advertising  has  been  bad  ad- 
vertising. It  has  hurt  the  indus- 
try, it  has  belittled  the  utility  of 
the  automobile.  It  has  encouraged 
the  purchase  of  automobiles  for 
extravagant  purposes  and  has  led 
to  their  misuse.  In  the  words  of 
the  street,  it  has  given  the  indus- 
try a  "black  eye"  in  some  quar- 
ters that  will  need  a  good  many 
applications  of  practical  "down 
on  earth"  selling  and  advertis- 
ing before  it  will  take  its  proper 
place. 

Why  pleasure  advertising  was 
■  conceived  in  the  first  place  is  hard 
to  understand.  If  the  automo- 
bile had  been  barred  of  appealing 
talking  points  to  advertise,  it 
might  have  been  excusable.  But 
as  a  new  and  improved  means  of 
transportation,  it  had  an  endless 
array  of  attractive  points  to  fea- 
ture. But  then,  the  industry  had 
to  learn.  The  men  responsible 
for  the  advertising  had  not  yet 
seen  the  light. 

The  unprecedented  war  demands 
on  business  brought  us  face  to 
face  with  a  transportation  prob- 
lem  that  looked'  formidable.  In 
sheer  desperation,  we  turned  to 
the  "pleasure"  car — a  jolly  good 
companion  but  never  much  of  a 
business  friend  to  most  of  us — 
for  much  needed  assistance:  It 
met  the  need  efficiently  ajid  eco- 
nomically. It  proved  convincing-' 
ly  and  for  all  time  its  indispens- 
able value  as  a  business  utility' — 
as  a  practical  time  and  money 
saver.  We  have  at  last  become 
really  acquainted  with  the  auto- 
mobile. We  are  finding  that  it 
really  possesses  worthwhile  quali- 
ties. 

From  now  on,  in  justice  to  the 
part  the  automobile  played  in 
the  task  of  winning  the  war.  we 
must  give  it  its  due' in  our  adver- 
tising. There  is  no  need  to  write 
about  pleasure,  roads,  trees,  lakes 
and  picnics  and  the  innumerable 
other  things  that  have  cluttered  up 
our  automobile  advertising  of  the 
past. 

There  are  plenty  of  interesting 


things  to  tell  about  the  automo- 
bile. If  we  will  just  tell  in  our 
advertising  in  plain  understand- 
able English,  shorn  of  all  superla- 
tives, the  bare  facts  of  what  the 
automobile  is  doing  in  speeding  up 
transportation  and  cutting  down 
costs,  we  will  find  an  appreciative 
audience  and  a  ready  market  for 
all  the  passenger  cars  we  can  build 
for  years  to  come. 

The  automobile  industry  has 
been  much  in  the  public  eye  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  was 
almost  the  first  great  business  the 
Government  turned  to  in  the 
matter  of  taxation.  And  it  is  too 
bad  that  it  was  seen  fit  to  couple 
this  great  utility  with  perfume, 
chewing  gums,  and  other  light 
and  frivolous  things. 

This  was  probably  the  first 
inkling  the  automobile  industry 
had  that  -it  was  not  considered" 
a  utility  and  a  prime  essential  of 
the  first  order. 

It  was  then  that  executive  and 
administrative  automobiledom 
started  taking  stock  of  itself.  It 
started  thinking  real  seriously. 
First,  the  cause  for  the  feeling 
was  discovered,  and  second,  the 
remedy  was  applied. 

All  the  frivolous  things  about 
advertising  and  salesmanship  are 
being  removed.  And  for  the  first 
time  the  industry  is  advertising 
and  selling  mechanical  transporta- 
tion, which  is  right.  This  should 
have  been  done  long  ago.  But 
the  industry  was  never,  censured 
before,  and  it  didn't  occur  to  any- 
one in  the  industry  to  take  the 
initiative  in  this  respect. 

However,  these  false  ideas  are 
things  of  the  past.  The  automo- 
bile industry  will  now  become 
greater  than  ever  before.  As  one 
executive  has  said: 

"We  need  not  worry.  The  au- 
tomobile is  safe.  The  automobile 
industry  is  secure.  The  automo-  . 
bile  serves  the  people,  and  as  long 
as  it  does  this  efficiently — and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
efficiency,  if  anything,  is  going  to 
increase — it  is  safe  to  say  that 
there  will  be  need  for  motor  cars, 
and  that  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  will  govern  their  manu-  ■ 
facture  and  distribuUpn." 
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Announcement 

THE  directors  and  officers  of 
Frank  Seamaii  Incorporated 
announce  that  on  January  1st,  1919 

■  Mr.  Ralph  E.  Keller 

formerly  Vice-President  and  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  Martin  V. 
Kelly  Co.'  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  will 
become  Manager  of  their  Western 
Office  with  headquarters  in  Chicago 

.  ▼ 

FRANK  SEAMAN  INCORPORATED 
470  Fourth  Avenue,  comer  of  32nd  Street 
New  York  City 


CMcago  Office:  Monroe  Building,  Monroe  Street  and  Michigan  Avenue 
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The  Carl  M.  Green.  Compair^ 


Detroit  Cliio«4a 

•i^.^T""  Strtar 
Buildins        -  Building 


Effective  January  Firsts 
1919,  The  Carl  M.  Green 
Company  will  do  business 
as  The  Green,  Fulton, 
Cunningham  Company. 


Carl  M.Skeen.  Pmubint 
JAKES  anjUTOM.  vica  Pminn 


The  Green,  Fulfon,  Cuimin^ham  Co. 

FORMERLY    THE    CARL  M.GREEN  COMPANY 


Detroit  Chicago 

Free  Press  Steger 
Butlding  Building 


The  same  officers,  the  same 
management,  and  the  satne 
policies  will  be  continued. 


Calling  the  "I-Never-Had-A-Call" 

Bluff 


Consumer  Acceptance  a  Much  Stronger  Principle  Than  Vocal  Demand 


Armour  and  CoMrANv 
General  Offices  Union  S-^ock  Yards 
case  lard  department 

Chicago,  III.,  Dec.  10,  1918. 
Editor  of  Printers'  Ink: 

I  have  been  a  student  of  Printers' 
Ink  for  many  years  and  generally  am 
able  to  find  something  interesting  in 
each  issue.  Today,  I  chanced  to  go 
back  through  some  of  the  old  issues  of 
the  m^azine  and  picked  up  one  dated 
October  3.  On  page  31  there  is  an  ar- 
tide,  (or  a  letter,  from  a  sales  manager 
to  one  of  his  men),  that  I  think  is 
worth  more  than  a  whole  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  all  the  sales  magazines  that  are 
now  being  published.  The  article  is  en- 
titled, "Not  Today.  I  Never  Had  a 
Call,"  and  it  is  surprising  indeed  to 
find  that  the  average  new  salesman  is 
sure  to  pick  up  this  excuse  before  he  has 
been  on  the  firing  line  three  weeks,  but 
worse  than  that,  it  has  been  adopted  by 
many  of  the  old  timers  whenever  the 
house  brings  out  a  new  article  of  mer- 
chandise, I  think  Mr.  Newman's  letter 
goes  further  into  detail  and  treats  the 
matter  in  a  more  practical  manner  than 
anything  that  I  have  ever  read. 

This  IS  Just  the  way  that  a  salesman 
'needs  lo  be  talked  to.  You  know,  bet- 
ter than  I  can  tell  you,  that  if  a  sales- 
man is  not  headed  tM  hy  -  something  of 
this  nature  once  in  a  while,  he  will  actu- 
ally com©  to  believe  as  the  dealer  does, 
that  there  is  no  call  for  the  article  or  ar- 
ticles bein^  ofEered. 

I  am  going  to  ask  if  you  have  any  ob- 
jection to  our  making  a  few  reprints 
of  this  article  and  passing  them  around 
among  our  salesmen.  Let  me  hear  from 
you,  i^eaae. 

Armour  &  Company. 
W.  J.  Stapleton. 

MR.  STAPLETON  raises  a  very 
important  point.  It  is  abso- 
lutely true  that  if  a  salesman 
listens  to  buyers'  objections  long 
enough  and  makes  no  effort  to 
combat  them,  he  will  finally  be- 
lieve in  them  himseli. 

High-po'wer  salesmen  assume 
the  attitude  of  disregarding  every 
objection  no  matter  how  valid  it 
may  seem.  They  know  from  ex- 
perience that  their  prospects'  ob- 
jections are  seldom  sincere.  As 
a  precautionary  measure,  the 
buyer  must  remain  on  the  defen- 
sive. He  is  a  "bear"  on  every 
product  that  is  offered  to  him.  He 
always  keeps- on  tap  a  pet  supply 
of  excuses  for  not  purchasing. 
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The  most  commonplace  of  these 
is,  "I  never  had  a  call."  It  is 
offered  so  frequently  because  it 
apparently  demolishes  all  the .  ar- 
guments of  the  salesman;  Of 
what  avail  are  al!  the  claims  of 
the  seller  if  no  one  has  ever 
wanted  the  product  bad  enough  to 
ask  for  it?  It  is  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  to  say  to  tht?  sales- 
man, "I'll  buy  anything  as  soon  as 
there  is  a  demand  for  it.  Create 
a  demand  for  your  stuff  and  I'll 
stock  it." 

This  never-had-a-call  objection 
has  an  especial  advertising  interest. 
It  brings  up  the  whole  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  advertising 
creates  oral  demand  for  a  product. 
Does  it  send  people  into  stores  in 
clamorous  crowds,  vociferously  de- 
manding the  thing  advertised  ? 
Or  does  it  simply  build  up  a  pub-  ■ 
lie  acceptance  of  the  subject  of  the 
■advertising  ? 

Any  merchant  can  answer  those 
questions  out  of  his  own  expe- 
rience. He  knows  that  for  every 
article  that  his  customers  delib- 
erately come  into  the  store  to  buy) 
they  purchase  at  least  one  other 
article,  just  because  it  was  sug- 
gested to  them  in  some  other  way. 

Only  a  comparatively  small  per- 
centage of  all  demand  is  expressed 
vocally.  There  is  a  silent,  wait- 
ing-for-opportunity  demand  of 
very  great  depth  that  advertising 
has  stored  up  in  nearly  every  per- 
son. Fortunate,  indeed,  is  the  in- 
dividual who  hasn't  accumulated 
a  host  of  unsatisfied  \vants.  Many 
of  these  will  be  gratified  at  the 
very  first  chance.  These  people 
are  not  talking  about  their  de- 
sires; the  wants  are  there  just  the 
same.  A  man  goes  into  a  store 
to  buy  a  shirt.  While  making  the 
pOrclmse,  he  sees  a  style  of  col- 
lar there  that  has  been  illustrated 
in  current  advertising  which  has 
interested  him  and  he  buys  a 
couple  of  them.   Before  leaving 
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the  place  a  certain  tie  .  catches  his 
eye.  That  man's  silent,  probably 
unexpressed,  acceptance  of  the 
beautiful  makes  him  buy  that 
scarf.  He  expresses  his  desire 
through  action  rather  tlian  by  the 
oral  demand,  "I  want  to  purchase 
an  attractive  tie." 

It  would  be  easy  to  gather  hun- 
dreds of  stories,  showing  that  ac- 
ceptance is  a  stronger  principle 
than  demand.  The  other  day  a 
merchant  told  us  that  several 
years  ago  when  aluminum  paring 
knives  first  came  out,  he  refused 
to  stock  them  because  he  did  not 
believe  they  would  sell.  He  at- 
tempted to  close  the  interview 
with  the  salesman  by  saying, 
"Bring  me  a  demand  and  I'll  buy." 
On  further  persuasion  however, 
and  because  the  amount  involved 
was  so  small,  this  retailer  bought 
three  dozen  of  the  knives.  As 
soon  as  the  shipment  had  been 
displayed,  one  woman  after 
another  coming  into  the  store  ex- 
claimed, "Oh,  here  are  those  new 
knives  I've  been  reading  about." 
The  three  dozen  sold  out  in  two 
days.  The  item  turned  out  to  be 
one  of  the  briskest  sellers  in  the 
house-furnishing  department  of 
the  store.  The  merchant  says 
that  the  incident  taught  him  a  les- 
son that  has  been  very  valuable 
to  him. 

A  few  days  ago  a  New  York 
druggist  received  by  mistake  unth 
some  other  goods  a  card  holding 
three  dozen  of  these  new  "radium" 
light  indicators,  which  are  hung 
on  the  end  of  an  electric  bulb 
chain  to  point  out  its  where- 
abouts in  the  dark.  Up  to  that 
time,  the  druggist  did  not  even 
know  that  such  things  existed. 
Anyway  he  decided  to  stick  the 
card  up  prominently  in  his  store 
and,  then  if  the  indicators  didn't 
sell  in  a  few  days  he  still  had  time 
to  send  them  back.  To  his  utter 
amazement  the  very  next  customer, 
who  entered  the  store  bought 
three  of  the  bulbs.  She  said  that 
she  saw  them  recently  in  the  home 
of  a  friend  and  if  her  husband 
liked  them  she  would  send  him 
back  that  evening  for  three  more 
"before  they  were  all  gone."  In 
a  cotipie  of  days  the  druggist  had 


to  get  the  manufacturer  on  the 
phone  to  tell  him  to  rush  out  six 
more  dozen  of  those  "blamed  in- 
dicators that  everybody  in  the 
country  seems  to  be  wanting." 

Yet  that  druggist  never  had  a 
call  for  those  lights  1  We  used 
to  know  a  salesman,  who,  when 
confronted  with  the  no-demand  ob- 
jection would  say,  "let  me  display 
my  samples  in  the  front  of  your 
store  for  half  an  hour  and  I'll 
show  you  very  convincingly  that 
while  people  may  not  be  asking 
for  these  goods,  still  they  want 
them  and  will  buy  them  if  given  a 
chance."  This  offer  usually  called 
the  buyer's  bluff. 

And  that  is  all  this  objection 
usually  is.  It  is  a  bluff.  Let  the 
salesman  show  the  prospect  that 
he  is  "on"  to  him,  and  he'll  either 
have  to  think  up  some  other  ex- 
cuse or  buy— [iSd.  Printers'  Ink. 


Lampman  Leaves  "Export 
American  Industries" 

Clinton  P.  Lampmanj  Western  man- 
ager of  Export  American  Industries, 
New  Yorfc,  with  headquarters  in  Chi- 
cago, will  leave  that  publication  Decem- 
ber 31,  to  engage  in  overseas  worl;  dur- 
ing the  reconstruction  period. 

Mr,  Lampman  has  represented  Export 
American  Industries  for  the  past  three 
years.  For  the  twelve  preceding  years 
he  was  Western  manager  of  the  Ameri- 
can Exporter,  New  York. 


Heads  "Star's"  Advertising 
Department 

T.  L.  Ryan  was  appointed  advertising 
manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Star  last 
week.  He  succeeds  F.  L,  CrafFt,  who 
has  joined  the  advertising  staif  o£  the 
New  York  American,  in  New  York.  Mr. 
Ryan  has  been  in  tlic  employ  of  the 
Star  for  Mght  jeaxs. 


Frantz  Premier  Appoihts  Lord 
&  Thomas 

The  Frantz  Premier  Company,  Cleve- 
land, manufacturer  of  electric  cleaners, 
has  appointed  Lord  &  Thomas,  Chicago, 
as  the  advertising  agency  in  chaise  of 
its  account. 

Insurance  Company  Appoints 
Advertising  Agenqr 

The  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
pany, Boston,  has  placed  Street .  & 
Finney,  Inc.,  New  York,  in  charge  of 
its  advertising. 

HostedbyGOOgle 
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THE  ATLANTA  JOURNAL 

ATLANTA,  GA. 
Current  National  AdTcrtising — Tlie  Atlnnta  Journal  Includes: 


Alien  Property  CustoJian 
Ala^in  Products 
Allen  M^.  Co. 
American  Cbide  Company 
American  Cranberry  Exchange 
American  Ever  Ready  "Works 
American-French  Perfume  Co. 
American  Lead  Pencil  Co. 
A.  P.  W.  Paper  Co.  ' 
Armour  6?  Company 
Armour  Grain  Company 
Aunt  Jemima  Mill  Co. 
Automobile  Tire  Co. 
Autostrop  Safety  Razor  Co. 
Walter  B^er  &  Co. 
Beacon  Stoes 
Bevo 

Blue  Ribbon  Vanilla  Extract 
Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co. 
Bradley  Knitting  Co, 
Calumet  Baking  Powder 
Wm.  Carter  Co. 
Cerva 

Pbilip  Carey  Co. 
Chalmers  Motor  Co. 
Chandler  Motor  Car  Co. 
Cbannell  Chemical  Co. 
Cbeck-Ncal  Coffee  Co. 
Clufltt-Peabody  &  Co. 
Coca-Cola  Co. 
Cole  Motor  Car  Co. 
Colgate  &  Co. 
Columbia  Grafonola 
Cudahy  Packing  Co. 
F.  F.  Dalley  Co. 
Dodge  Bros. 
W.  L.  XSm^lae  Shoe  Co. 
Elmer  Candy  Co. 

Fatima  Cigarettes 
Leo  Feist 
Ford  Hour  Co. 
Four^^heel  Drive  Auto  Co- 
Gates  Rubber  Co. 
Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co. 
Globe  Soap  Co. 
Graham  Bros.  Trucks 
Grape-Nuts 

Hart-Schaffner  &  Marx 
Hecker  Cereal  Co. 


Horlick'fl  Malted  Mflk 

Indiana  Truck  Factory 

J.  6?  D.  Tires 
Andrew  Jergens  Co. 

Julius  Kayser  Co. 
Jas.  S,  Kirk  &  Co. 

Klii4  Bros.  Co. 

House  of  Kuppenheimer 

Literarjr  Digest 
Lucky  Strike  Cigarettes 
Luzianae  Coffee 

McCord  Mfg.  Co. 
Mitchell  Motor  Car  Co. 
Mansing  V^ear 

'Nacma  Company 
Naah  Motor  Co. 

National  Motor  Car  &  Vehicle  Corp. 
Neatle's  Food  Co. 

Paige- Detroit  Motor  Cu  Co. 
Palm  olive  Co. 
Petm  Rivet  Corporation 
Pictorial  Review 
Pierce- Arrow  Trucks 
Plymoiitli  Rubber  Co. 
Pond'  a  Extract  Co. 
Popular  Science  MoBtKIy 
Postum 
Post  TooBties 
Prtidenttal  lasurance  Co. 
Qnalcer  City  RubW  Co. 

Reffal  Sboe  Co. 
R^ublic  Motor  Trnek 
Rice  6f  Hutebuu  Co. 
Rice-Stix  Co. 
Roberts  &  Son 
John  Ruakin  Cigar* 

Sbinola  Co- 
Shredded  Wheat  Co. 
Henr^/  SoDneborn  4^  Co, 
Sterliag  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Swift  &  Co. 
Troco  Nut  Butter  Co. 
Troy  Wagon  Works 

United  Shirt  &  CoUar  Co, 
United  States  Rubber  Co. 

Valier  6f  Spies 
Vanity  Fair  Toilet  Co. 
Victor  Talking  Macbine  Co. 

Waukesha  Pure  Fooct  Co. 
The  White  Co. 
Willard  Storage  Battery  Co. 
Wilson  6f  Co. 
Waiyi-OverUud  Co. 
WiasUp-Boit  &  Co. 
Wm.  Wriflley.  Jr.  if  Co. 


Advertising  in  The  Journal  Sells  the  Goods 
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Manufacturers 
Don't  Expect  Automo- 
bile Price  War 


ANY  idea  that  automobile 
prices  will  be  generally  re- 
duced is  ridiculed  by  officials  of 
Detroit's  automobile  plants. 

In  Detroit,  the  only  concern 
which  has  placed  prices  on  a  pre- 
war basis  is  the  Cadillac  Motor 
Co.  In  the  State,  the  Chevrolet, 
another  General  Motors  concern, 
has  done  likewise,  placing  the  sell- 
ling  value  at  $490,  the  pre-war 
mark. 

From  other  concerns  have  come 
definite  guarantees,  both  through 
public  advertisements  and  in  let- 
ters to  their  dealers,  that  prices 
will  not  be  reduced  for  a  definite 
period  of  time. 

Consensus  of  opinion  among 
manufacturers  indicate  that  the 
three  factors  of  high  material  cost, 
high  wages,  and  the  decreased  pro- 
duction which  will  continue  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time,  will 
prevent  prices  from  going  down. 
In  some  cases  further  increases 
in  price  are  foreseen. 

"Any  idea  of  a  price  war  among 
manufacturers  is  absolutely  ridic- 
ulous," says  Lee  Anderson,  vice- 
president  and  commercial  manager 
of  the  Hupp  Motor  Corporation. 

The  Hudson  Motor  Company 
has  decided  to  completely  ignore 
the  price  problem.  Officials  de- 
clare that  the  price  of  the  car  is 
determined  by  the  cost,  and  that 
they  can  foresee  no  immediate- re- 
duction in  cost. 

"It  has  always  been  the  policy 
of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  to 
ignore  any  action  other  companies 
take,"  declares  Charles  Browhell, 
advertising  manager.  "Our  price 
is  governed  entirely  by  the  cost. 
If  wages  and  materials  remain  as 
they  are  we  can't  possibly  reduce 
our  prices.  As  to  a  price-war.  it 
is  foolish  to  bring  us  into  that. 
We  haven't  opened  our  books  in 
the  morning  for  years  without 
100,000  more  orders  on  them  than 
we  could  possibly  fill."  ■ 

The  Paige-Detroit  Motor  Com- 


pany has  guaranteed  its  price  to 
dealers  until  July  1,  1919. 

An  increase  in  price  rather  than 
a  decrease  is  what .  the  Packard 
Motor  tympany  is  facing,  accord- 
ing: to  Alvan  Macauley,  president, 
"we  catmot  forecast  beyond  a 
year,  but  during  that  time  there 
will  be  no  chance  of  our  prices 
being  reduced,"  he.  says.  "We  think 
it  more  than  possible  that  we  will 
have  to  revise  our  prices  upwards." 

The  Maxwel!-t-halmers  Com- 
pany has  guaranteed  its  price  in 
advertisements  to  remain  the  same 
until.  June  1,  1919. 

The  Studebaker  Corporation 
states  that  "until  the  prices  in 
material  and  labor  are  lessened 
we  caimot  see  any  reduction  in 
the  price  of  our  cars.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  have  guaranteed 
our  dealers  and  the  public  from 
any  reduction  in  the  Studebaker 
Series-19  prices." 

The  Briscoe  Motor  Corporation, 
Jackson,  expects  its  present  price 
to  continue  for  six  months  and  de- 
clares that  an  advance  in  price 
will  be  more  justified  than  a  re- 
duction. "The  present  price  of 
the  Briscoe  car  is  based  on  the 
cost  of  material  and  labor  and 
we  do  not  expect  either  of  these 
to  lessen." 

While  several  automobile  com- 
panies are  advertising  the  fact 
that  the  prices  of  their  product 
will  not  be  reduced,  as  a  guaran- 
tee to  both  the  public  and  the 
dealer  and  to  offset  the  public 
belief,  founded  on  the  few  reduc- 
tions already  made,  that  prices 
will  come  down,  the  majority  of 
the  larger  companies  have  decided 
to  ignore  the  problem  in  their  ad- 
vertising. 


W.  A.  Glenn  With  New  York 
"Tribune" 

W.  A.  Glenn,  formerly  New  York 
State  representative  of  Harper's  Basar, 
and  more  recently  with  World's  Work 
and  the  Co^de  Nast  publications,  all  of 
New  York,  has  Joined  the  adyertising 
sfaiE  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 


J.  S.  Seymour  has  been  elected  P"'*- 
lisher  of  ike  New  York  Evening  Post. 
He  has  been  a  director  of  the  paper  fo( 
about  five  jrears. 
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"Let's  Go!'* 


ILLINOIS,  at  this  one-hundredth  mile- 
stone in  the  history  of  her  statehood, 
hails  New  Business!  Peace  brings  op- 
portunities for  all  who  produce  and  sell. 

ILLINOIS  looks  forward  with  the 
Nation.  City, Town  and  F'arm  take  up 
with  a  will  the  tasks  at  hand.  Six  mil- 
lion resolute  people  push  on  with  fresh 
eriergy  toward  new  and  greater  in- 
dustrial achievements. 

ILLINOIS'  future  is  full  of  promise. 
Production,  Advertising  and  Distribu- 
tion are  launched  upon  an  ei^  of  tre- 
mendous endeavor.  Old  methods  are 
scrapped.  Time-worn  precedents 
have  burst  their  bounds.  New  Busi- 
ness is  stripped  for  the  race! 


ILLINOIS  is  ready!  A  world-wide  de- 
mand for  her  products  has  spurred  her 
industries  to  a  stupendous  effort. 
Flushed  with  unparalled  prosperity,  her 
people  clamor  to  buy!  Buy!  BUY! 

ILLINOIS  Publishing;  and  Advertising 
Interests,  in  their  messages  on  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  greet  the  Nation.  Their 
services  open  the  door  to  the  mighty 
Illinois  Market  that  waits  to  be  served ! 

"Le^V  Gol " 
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Collectiv( 


The  collective  judgment  of  Chicago's  greatest  investor 
favor  of  The  Daily  News  as  the  most  direct  avenue  of  aj 

This  statement  of  lineage  for  the  eleven  months  endir 

1,167,273  lines  aheac 


a  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
the  highest  in  the  United  States. 

DRY  GOODS  AND 

Total  Agate  Lines  of  Display  Advertising  Used  by  Individual 


Boston  Store  

The  Fair  

Rothschild  &  Co  

Mandel  Brothers   

Marshall  f^eld  &  Co  

Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co 

Hillmati's   

Wieboldt's   

The  Hub   

M.  L.  Rothschild  

Siegel  Cooper  &  Co  

Chas.  A.  Stevens  &  Bros. . 

L.  Klein   

Klee  Bros  

Twelfth  Street  Store  

L.  Weber   

Bedcer  'Ryaa  &  Co  

Lor«i  MiUer  &  Co  


Total 


IN  NEARLY  EVERY  IMPORTS 


THE  DA 

FIRST  I 


<-  Tribune  ,  H 

mie  Daily  Neivi  Dally  Sundt7  D 

422,652  7,682  143,993 

398,498  12,598  157,320  i 

389,299  33,108  131,747 

319,045  185,928  116,007  2 

286,838  297,807    10 

223,393  '    255,556    4 

219,581  3,300  91,710 

215,556    38,613 

196,014  145,301  26,923 

156,541  165,203   

122,486  2,556  45,078 

88,623  148,925  62,804 

68,366  803  2,709 

53,183     

37,122     

24,347    47 


19,263 
2,184 


.3,242,991     1,258,767       816,951  19 
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Judgment 


Ivertising — the  Department  Stores— is  overwheimingly  in 
)  the  buying  sense  of  Chicago. 

ember  30,  1918,  shows  The  Daily  News 

the  second  newspaper 

'he  Daily  News'  rate  for  Department  Store  advertising  is 

ARTMENT  STORES 

sers  in  Chicago  Papers — January  1  to  November  30,  1918. 


iday 
994 
990 
180 
280 


256 


r  Kiami 

Dally 
16,485 
13,451 

^711 

9,209 
56,899 
38,SSO 
840 


miner  , 

Sunda; 
38,722 
45,089 
39,579 
21,156 


H«rald 
^nd  Exsmlner- 


27,946 
3,005 
2,394 
3,1S6 


24,002 
13,348 
5,250 

4*0)922 
2.653 


Dally 
39,238 
23.436 
15,475 
34,668 
150,813 
80,614 
2,169 


Sunday 
97,249 

95,254 
81,786 
49.227 


73,487 
27,191 


57,960 
30,774 
22,370 


PORI 

25,074 
50,921 
16,596 
65.456 
199,U8 
39,962 


American 
176,028 
284,968 
183,227 

40,222 
267,361 

61,651 


2,107 
526 


3,964 
2,566 


1,788 
2,508 


29,744 
3,684 


2,390 


144.481 
48,931 
25,109 
26,183 


3,656 
1,088 


-Y  NEWS 


HICAGO 


Journal 
256,681 
250,182 
252,725 
265,826 
259,294 

65,987 


49,434 
40,103 
50,930 
47,867 


700       177,676       230,721       449,724       445,446       432,945     1,262,905  1,539,029 

)VERTISING  CLASSIFICATION 
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Announcing  the  connection 
of 

Mr.Wm.  Hottinger 

a  New  York  Illustrator 
of  note 

with 

The  Orauman  Studios 

Fifteenth  Fbxv 
North  American  Building 
Chicago 
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What  This  Service  Means 
to  AdverUMoff  Agents  and 
MonneactiiTera 

1,  This  Merchandising  Service 
is  offered  to  tliB  ailveitlsing 
agents  only.  No  business  is 
taken  direct. 

2,  lha  publisber's  regular  cam- 
mission  as  indicated  on  indi- 
vidual rate  cards,  la  paid  the 
advertising  agents. 

3,  Tlie  combined  advertising  rate 
Ijer  line  per  thousand  of  circu- 
lation, is  the  lowest  In  existence, 
considering  the  service  rendered. 

4,  The  circulation  of  these  55 
Daily  Newspapers  esceeds  300,- 
000;  serfitig  three-ftfths  o!  the 
pODUlation  of  Illinois.  One  aub- 
scriher  in  etery  two  families. 

5,  It  la  a  complete  ana  practi- 
cal selling  (xganlzation. 

6,  It  rallevea  the  manufacturer 
of  al!  selling  costs  and  salea- 
men's  eipenses. 

T,  Tho  Bales  policy  is  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  tho  manufacturer. 

8.  The  proper  percentage  of  re- 
tailers to  be  Bloelied  is  made  a 
part  of  the  advertising  conttact. 

9.  No  advertising  space  is  re- 
laaaed  in  any  town  until  mer- 
chandise is  on  letaileCa  shelves. 

10.  It  guarantees  adequate  dis- 
tribution In  advance  of  adf«i- 
tialng. 


Do  You  Know 

that  for  the  first  time  there  is  a 
practical  Newspaper  Merchandis- 
ing Service,  backed  by  responsible 
and  influential  newspaper  men, 
that  actually  places  merchandise 
on  the  dealers'  shelves? 

— And  that  this  service  costs  you  or  the  manufac- 
turer absolutely  nothing  other  than  the  rate  charged 

for  advertising  space? 

We,  "The  I^ewspMicr  Merchandising  Service  Co.," 
are  in  reaUt;  the  Merchandising  Representatives  of 
S5  Illinois  publishers  located  in  as  many  principal 

distributing  points. 

We  have  organized  the  publishers  in  these  55  cities 
and  it  is  our  business  to  see  that  acceptable  mer- 
chandise of  any  class  is  placed  with  acceptable 
merchants. 

We  have  a  corps  of  high-grade  specialty  sales- 
men who  do  this  work.  These  salesmen  co- 
operate with  the  pnhllsbei,  the  dealer  and  the 
jobber— but  ther  are  enttxel^  imder  the  control 
of  the  manufactnrer  as  to  the  eelUns  paUoy. 

These  salesmen  being  employed  by  the  publisher 
are  in  reality  local  men  and  lead  immediately  a 

local  influence. 

We  also  have  a  complete  understanding  with  the 
dealers  in  every  class,  in  the  S5  towns,  which  in- 
sures their  co-operation. 

The  amount  of  sales  to  dealers  must  he  up  to  our 
guarantee  and  to  the  absolute  satisfaction  of  your- 
self and  to  the  advertiser  before  a  line  of  adver- 
tising copy  is  placed. 

While  this  service  has  been  operating  only  six 
months  in  the  State  of  Illinois  it  has  created 
over  6,000,000  lines  of  sew  business  for  adver- 
tising agents. 

It  has  proven  absolutely  successful  for  the  manu- 
facturer in  every  instance. 

We  would  like  to  explain  to  you  in  detail  jtist  how 
completely  and  successfully  this  co-operative  service 
plan  has  been  worked  out  and  carried  out. 

The  advantages  it  offers  j;ou  and  your  clients  are 
unusual.  ,  The  assistance  it  gives  you  in  securing 
and  developing  new  business  is  assured. 

In  a  very  short  time  we  will  announce  the  open- 
ing of  this  service  in  4  other  Central  Western 
States,  in  addition  to  Illinois. 


andisinq  Se 


Uni  55  Illinois  Daily  Mcwspai 
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As  Bright  With  Promise 
as  the  Dawn  of  the 
World's  New  Day 

is  the  New  Year  upon  which  we  are  now  embarking. 
The  fighting  is  over,  though  peace  is  not  formally  de- 
clared. With  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  however, 
wide  awake  American  manufacturers  began  immediately 
to  get  back  to  a  peace  basis.  New  conditions  prevail. 
The  business  lost  or  neglected  by  the  exigemies  of  war 
cannot  now  be  had  for  the  mere  asking.  New  forms 
of  competition  have  sprung  up.  Necessity  as  the 
mother  of  invention  has  produced  clever  ideas,  better 
methods,  substitutes  and  sKort  cuts. 

Old  business  and  new  markets  must  alike  be  developed 

through  publicity.  Advertising  has  come  into  its  own 
as  a  result  of  the  war,  particularly  that  displayed  in 
colors — posters.  The  war  has  been  sold  to  the  American 
public  by  publicity — and  posters  contributed  a  great  deal. 

Put  advertising  intensively  to  work  for  you.  Make 
your  appeal  in  colors — show  your  goods,  your  padcages, 
your  trademarks  in  their  natural,  everyday  dress,  making 
recognition  easy  and  substitution  hard. 

As  color  specialists  we  shall  be  glad  to  assist  you.  We 
lithograph  anything  lithographable  oh  cardboard  or 
paper,  from  the  simplest  card  to  the  most  intricate 
cut-out.    OSseX  lithography  of  every  description. 

Let  us  help  to  make  your  New  Year  a.  Pmsperous  One. 

Edwards  8C  Deutsch  lithographing  Co. 
2320-2332  Wabash  Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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More  Than 
140  Advertising  Organizations 

use 

Barbour's  Rate  Service 

BECAUSE— It  gives  them  at  all  times  aU 
the  "foreign"  rates  and  rate 
information  of  practically 
every  English  language  daily 
newspaper  published  in  the 
United  States 

BECAUSE — ^The  rates  of  every  paper 
'    are  presented  in  a  standard 
manner  and  thru  the  only 
method   which   can  insure 
complete  standardization 

BECAUSE — It  is  compact — arranged  in 
the  most  accessible  mariner; 
and  insures  as  no  other  meth- 
od can,  the  correctness,  every 
day,  of  every  rate,  and 

BECAUSE — It  is  as  necessary  to  them  as 
the  telephone,  the  typewriter 
and  the  mimeograph. 

If  You're  An  Agent  or  If  You 
File  Rate  Cards— 

You  Need  Barbour's  Rate  Service 
Ask  Those  Who  Use  It 

Barbour's  Advertising  Rate  Sheets 

Inoorporated 

538  South  Clark  3tr^t  Cbioago,  lUinois 

.      *  HosledbyGOOgle 
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The  Management  of 

"TRANS-PACIFIC 

The  Monthly  International  Magazine 
Published  in 

TOKYO,  JAPAN 

announce  that 

Ernest  M.  Oswalt 

will  sail  for  Japan  on  January  1 1th  to  help 
with  the  work  of  establishing  this  publir 
cation. 

Mr.  Oswalt  is 

manager  of  the      ^p,™™,,™-™,-.,---— -^,-r--i-'s-5T'5'-^  —  --t— r-'? 

printing  and  ' 
publishingf  in- 
terests of  the 
Loyal  Order 
of  Moose  at 
Maoseheart, 
Illinois,  where 
this  organiza- 
tion has  spent 
two  and  a  half 
million  dollars 
in  building  a 
Vocational 
School  and 
Home  for  the 
Education  and 
care  of  children 
of  deceased 
members. 
Part  of  Mr.  Os- 
walt's time,  and 
his  knowledge 
of  possibilities 
of  tnis  market 
are  subject  to 
your  co»mand. 
Any  manufac- 
turer or  adver- 
tising agency 

wishing  infor-  ,  ,  ■  -  ■  ^ 

mation  or  desiring  some  service  performed  in  the  Orient 
may  address  Mr.  Oswalt,  care  of  Kotel  SL  Francis,  San 
Francisco,  until  January  llth,  1919.  After- that  time  care 
of  japan  Advertiser,  Tokyo.    ,  _..    .  '  ,       ,  , 

He  will  visit  Japan,  China  and  Siberia  representing  the  pub- 
lication for  a  period  of  six  months. 
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A  Part  of  Your  Sales 
Organization 

THE  engineer  salesman  is  not  selling  merely  ma- 
chinery; he  is  selling  the  producing  of  more  tons 
of  ore,  more  carloads  of  timber  or  more  of  any  other 
commodity  at  a  lower  cost  per  unit. 

We  are  not  selling  merely  type,  int,  paper,  and 

presswork,  but  as  engineer  salesmen  are  selling  results 
in  terms  of  increased  business  for  our  clients.  Years 
of  experience  in  business  building  qualify  us  to  act  as 
printing  counsel  for  our  customers  in  direct  adver- 
tising. With  many  of  them  we  have  become  a  part 
of  their  sales  organization. 

We  have  been  privileged  to  serve  as  counsel  .in  the 
development  and  production  of  a  number  of  noteworthy 
and  successful  direct  advertising  campaigns — the  actual 
building  of  business.  We  face  with  confidence  the 
greater  opportunities  of  the  future. 

Our  interlocking  relation  with   the  Advertising 

Agency  as  joint  ambassadors  of  the  Merchandising 
Triumvirate  is  set  forth  in  a  chapter  of  our  new  book, 
"The  Barometers  of  Business."  Sent  free  on  request, 
to  advertising  agencies  and  advertising  executives. 

Bert  L.  White  Company 

Originators  and  Producers' of 

Illuminated  Campaign  Material 

for  Sales  and  Promotion  Purposes 

1215-27  Fullerton  Avenue,  Chicago 
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Illinois  Leads  all  States 
in  1918  Crop  Production 

(At  Farm  Prices  Dec.  Ist,  1918) 

Totalis 
LeadingCrops 
1st.    lUinois  $809,305,000 

2nd.  Iowa  .  .  . .    747,947,000 

3rd.  Texas   570,434.000 

4th.   Minnesota   489.414,000 

5th.  Ohio    465.604.000 

6th.   Georgia    460.428.000 

7th.   Indiana  ..........  451 .731.000 

Leads  all  States  in  Farm 
Buying  Power  in  1919 

In  1918  Illinois'  war  crops  sold  at  the  farm 
for  nearly  a  billion  dollars.  This  great  store 
of  new  national  wealth  is  being  converted  into 
merchandise  of  all  kinds. 

Illinois  offers  the  greatest  potential  market 
of  any  state  in  the  .Union  for  any  product  that 
goes  into  a  wholesome  farm  home. 
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Prairie  Farmer  First 
in  Illinois 


First  in  Length  of  Service. 

First  in  Editorial  Personnel.  ^ 

First  in  Editorial  Service. 

First  in  Reader  Preference. 

First  in  Illustration  and 

Typographical  Make-up.  _ 

First  in  Illinois  Circulation,"  ™ 

79th  Year  -  1919  J 

Prairie  Farmer  has  been  published  in  Chi-  " 
cago  in  the  interests  of  the  Illinois  farmer  since  a 
1841  and  is  now  in  its  79th  year  of  progress! 

An  illustrative  booklet  descriptive  of  Prairie 
Farmer's  Editorial  prestige  and  service  will  ()e 
sent  upon  request.  Among  other  information 
it  relates  how  Prairie  Farmer  in  1918  saved  the 
farmers  of  Illinois  a  million  dollars  by  prompt-  M 
ing  adjustments  on  wheat  sold  to  grain  ele-  J 
vators.  fl 

»^PRAIRIE  FARMER-cHicago  | 

BURRIDGE  D.  BUTLER.  Publisher.  m 

CHARLES  P.  DICKSON.  Advertising  Manaser. 

Brooks  Bldg..  Chicago.  S 
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The  Chinese,  they  say,  discovered 
printing. 

But  they  stopped  discovering  it. 

Therein  we  have  the  advantage. 

We  are  still  discovering  it — new 
potencies,  new  beauties,  new  possi- 
bilities oi  expression  every  day  in  the 
sheer  use  of  type. 

Especially  in  advertising. 

Bundscho  maintains— and  proves, 
many  think — that  modern  advertising 
opens  up  a  fresh  field  for  this  ancient 
art  which  is  entitled  to  the  attention 
of  the  earnest  artist. 

Bundscho  AdvertisingTypography 
is  revealing  many  things  to  many 
men — things  every  serious  student 
of  intelligent  publicity  is  glad  to  be 
awakened  to. 

J.  M.  BUNDSCHO 

Advertising  Typographer 

FIPTY-EICHTEASTWASHINGTON,  CHICAGO' 
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Sig-No-Graph  Speeds 
Distribution 

In  the  race  to  cover,  the  rapidly 
expanding  market — here,  and 
everywhere —  m^nxxidiCturQr^  are 
seeking  the  quickest  means  of 
getting  their  products  before  the 
consumer. 

"Speed  up  Distribution",  is  the 
new  slogan — to  meet  the  every- 
growing  demand  to  buy  that 
comes  from  all  quarters. 

The  Sig-No-Graph  brings  your 
product  to  the  consumer's  atten- 
tion most  effectively  because  its  unique  M 
multi-colored  light  effects  arrest  atten-  ^  , a 
tion  wherever  shown — in  store  win-  ^'mM 
dows,  with  interior  displays,  or  any-  [ 
where    merchandise    is    offered    for      j  j 
inspection.   A  Sig-No-Graph  window  [ 
is  a  sales  creator  that  constantly  invites  ~| 
purchasers. 

Manufacturers:  Ask  us  how  you  can  use  "i  l  l 
the  Sig-No-Graph  to  increase  distribution  || 

through  your  dealers.    It  is  explained  in  111 
our  booklet,  "Winning  Sales  iVith  The^  L 

Sig-No-Graph"  and  is  free  upon  request.  Jn  g 

^^IG-r-GRAPH  I 

NATHAN  HERZOG  /M 
433-435  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago  ^ 
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ILLINOIS' 


Greatest  Farm  Paper  1V 


Over  one-half  century  ago 
Orange  Judd,  the  leading 
agricultural  authority  of  his 
time,  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  development  of  modern 
farming  as  it  is  known  to- 
day. He  was  the  founder  of 
"  Orange  Judd  Farmer  and 

through  this  farm  paper  edu- 
cated the  farmers  of  Illinois 
to   the   value   of    scientific  agriculture. 

From  this  beginning  The  Orange  Judd 
Farmer  has  grown  into  a  great  _farm 
paper.  It  is  an  institution  of  service,  a 
power  for  progress,  a  true  champion  of 
the  farm  folks  of  Illinois.  The  Orange 
Judd  Farmer  represents  even  more  than 
a  farm  paper,  for  it  is  backed  by  an  or- 
ganization of  leading  agricultural  authori- 
ties that  are  here  to  serve  personally  and 
editorially  the  interests  of  our 
people  at  all  times.  Better 
farming  methods,  more  profit 
and  prosperity  has  been 
the  result.    Its  influence,  its 
prestige  and  educational  value  ,i 
makes  The  Orange  Judd  ]  ^ 
Farmer  one  of  the  most 
vital  factors  in  the  develop- 
ment of  greater  Illinois. 

THE 
ORANGE  JUDD 
FARMER 
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Leads  in  Editorial 
Value,  Service  and 
Advertising  Influence 

The  Orange  Judd  Farmer 
is  the  only  weekly  Illinois 
farm  paper;   The  substantial 
farmers  in  Illinois  subscribe 
to  The  Orange  Judd  Farmer, 
over  90,000  in  Illinois  alone. 
They  turn  in  full  confidence 
to  The;  Orange  Judd  Farmer 
for  the  latest  weekly  live 
stock  and  market  reports 
covered  by  such  men  as  J.  M.  Carroll 
and   Chas.  S.  Michaels.    The  grsitest 
crop  reporting  expert  in  the  world,  B. 
W.  Snow,,  is  our  crop  statistician.  Frank 
M.  White,  one  of  America's  leading  crop 
engineering'  experts,  is  editor  of  our  farm 
engineering  department.  The  Orange  Judd 
Farmer  editorial  staff  is  organized  to  give 
the  greatest  service  to  our  subscribers. 
Advertisers  selling  through  dealers  or 
direct  find  in  The  Orange 
Judd  Farmer  the  most  in- 
fluential advertising  medium 
in  the  Illinois  territory.  Rural 
folks  believe  in  Orange  Judd 
Farmer  advertising.  Dealers 
know  its  trade-building 
power.   For  unusual  and 
profitable  results  use  The 
Orange  Judd  Farmer. 
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OSTENRIEDER 
ADVERTISING 
CORPORATION 


-PROGRESSING  WITH  THE 
REAUZATION  THAT  THE 
SUCCESS  OF  OUR  CLIENTS 
MEANS   OUP.  SUCCESS 

MAGAZINES,  NEWSPAPERS, 
FILM.  OUTDOOP.  AND 
GENERAL  ADVERTISING 


J 


The  Piumber  on  Main  Street 


h  easy  to  sec  by  the  illustration  that  Mr.  Schardcin.  of  R  S.  Schi 
in  &  Sons,  Louisville,  Ky,,  is  a  wide-awake  dealer.   He  not  OJ 
ndfes  plumbing  and  heatioK  contracts,  but  sells  l>athroom  aocesi 
^  tfiilet  fixturts.  washfii^'  machines,  cas  stoves,  laundry  and  Icild; 
;n:iiJs,  gas  and  electric  li^bting  fixtures  and  kimlrcd  lines, 
r.  Schardein  is  one  of  the  matiy  htJndreds  of  live  readers  of  "I 
tstic  EngineeHnfif'  whom  we  have  a«iked  to  tell  u^^  somfthinc;  i\b' 
t  business  of  "The  Plumber  on  Main  Street,"  and  Iiere  is  his  rep 
"iHiring  the  past  few  years  the  plumbing  contractor  has 
been  endeavoring  to  work  int  .  (Ik-  nn  rchandise  Kame  and 
carry  a  stock  of  general  plujiibing,  gas  and  beating  accesso- 
ries, and  as  many  sidelines  as  will  convenienfly  work  into 
his  business.  To-day  he  is  carryingr  a  itoclc  of  merchandise 
and  is  a  merchant  as  welt  as  a  contractor.   Some  of  tbe&e 
goods,  like  bathroom  supplies  of  all  kinds,  reading  lamps, 
electric  ti^t  bulbs,  bath  towels  and  mats,  soap  and  talcum 
powder,  yield  a  profit  of  nearly  100%,  and  are  far  more 
profitable  than  the  contracting  end  of  the  bu'^incs'!.  To-day 
the  plumber  is  a  htiftinL-ss  man— has  c-.tpiial  iiivf  sled,  carries 
stock  and  is  rnr!t]t-d  to  much  of  ilu  me  rchandising  business 
enjoyed  by  tlic  hardware,  drug  and  <iepartment  store." 
lome^C  Engineering,"  the  Weekly  Paper  of  the  Plumbing  and  He 
:  Trades,  has  done  a  great  deal  lo  hrlp  the  Plumbing  attd  Heati 
ntractor  to  increase  his  business.   He  is  being  taught  in  a  ser 
constructive  edttoriats  and  articles  how  to  increase  and  extend  I 
sincss.  how  to  locate  prospects  and  follow  them  up,  how  to  advert 
the  local  newspapers  with  the  utmost  cflfectivenessg  and  in  ma 
ler  ways  to  become  a  better  riKtLluini  and  business  nuua. 


trdtandise  in  the  Plumbing  arid  Heating  Contractor's  window.  Sta 
ales  campaign  now  throufdi  '^Domestic  Engineertng"~^e  straighti 
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The  CHARLES  EVERETT 

INCORPORATED  CHARLES  EVERETT  JOHNSON,  Prerident 


^■^HIS  organization  has 
ill  been  built  around  and 
is  animated  by  a  vigor- 
ous idea.  That  idea  is  an 
art  service  to  advertisers 
from  plans  to  plates  founded 
on  a  close  co-operation  be- 
tween  artist  and  advertiser* 

In  the  best  modem  advertising- 
art  is  the  vital  element  and  com- 
petent art  authority  co-operates 
firom  the  very  beginning.  You 
cati  order  pictures  from  us  and 
get  the  best,  but  our  real  service 
begins  at  the  conference  table 
where  campaigns  are  mapped  out 
and  lasts  until  engravings  are 
ordered. 

We  do  not  merely  illustrate  adver- 
tising— our  work  is  advertising. 
We  employ  no  salesmen.  Our 
service  is  given  by  artists  trained 
in  advertising.  Those  who  know 
Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Young 
understand  what  this  means. 
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JOHNSON  COMPANY 

GEORGE  O.  BAKER,  WUx  Presidcait.Treas.  FRANK  H.  YOUNG,  Secretan 

A  study  of  our  personnel 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  high 
standard  of  art  executed  in 
our  studios.   In  addition  to 

ALONZO  KIMBALL 

and 

a  ALLAN  GILBERT 

who  have  recently  come  out  from 
New  York  to  join  our  forces 
we  have 

C,  EVERETT  JOHNSON 
GEORGE  BAKER 
R.  F.  JAMES 
HARRY  L.  TIMMINS 
ARTHUR  HENDERSON 

And  other  highly  specialized 
artists,  together  with  a  group  of 
exceptionally  capable  designers 
and  letter  men. 


AadiMrhun  Ttiwec 


Chicago,  Illinoia 


HosledbyGOOgle 
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CATALOGS 


BROADSIDES— FLYERS— FOLDERS— CIRCULARS 


Every  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  is 
mentally  or  actually  figuring  on  expansion. 

Expansion  calls  for  publicity — periodicals — 
newspapers— Broadsides— folders—catalogs. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  paper — paper  of 
every  variety — for  every  use.  We  are  "squar- 
ing away"  to  meet  the  demand  that  is  com- 
ing for  the  making  of  the  hundreds  of  tons 
of  paper  to  be  printed  and  distributed  in 
this  and  foreign  countries  during  1919. 

Machine  Finish  and  Super-calendered  Book, 
English  Finish  and  0>ated  pqiers — light 
weights  a  specialty. 

Let  us  know  what  you  are  contemplating. 
Possibly  a  timely  suggestion  may  be  made. 


SEAMAN  PAPER  COMPANY 


PHILADELPHU       BUFFALO       MILWAUKEE  MINNEAPOLIS 
ST.  PAUL        ST.  LOUIS  CINCINNATI 


All  together — Let's  continue  production 


Chicago 

208  So.  LaSaUeSt. 


New  York 
200  Fifth  Ave. 


and  insure  Prosperity. 


V.  a.  DEPABTUBNT  Or  LABOB 
W.  a  WiuoH,  Btartan. 
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Local  advertisers  know 
and  foreign  advertisers 
are  finding  out  that 


ONE  PAPER  COVERS 
THE  STATE  CAPITAL 

The  largest  and  oldest  department  store  in 
Springfield,  111.,  the  city's  biggest  advertiser, 
places  95%  of  its  advertising  in  the 

SPRINGFIELD 
NEWS-RECORD 

only  evening  paper  in  the  capital 

Carries  more  local  advertising  in  six  week 
day  issues  than  either  of  the  Springfield  morn- 
ing papers  carry  week  days  and  Sundays, 
(seven  issues)  combined. 

Guarantees   largest   circulation   in  Springfield, 
reaching  83%  of  newspaper  reading  homes. 

Net  paid  circulation  for  November  18,890,  reaching  188  towns  - 
within  a  radius  of  60  miles  of  Springfield. 

Has  attained  the  dominant  position  in  its  field  by  giving  the  news.  Only 
paper  in  the  state  operatiag  two  leased  wires  at  the  same  time,  and  main- 
taining its  own  Washington  Bureau,  Member  of  Associated  Press,  In- 
ternational News  Service,  and  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

SPRINGFIELD  NEWS  RECORD 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 

Post  Building',  Waahing-ton 

Fifth  Avenue  Building,  New  YoA 

Peoples  Oas  Building  Ohioago 

Old  South  Building,  Boston 

REPEESEITTED  BY  CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO. 

Foreign  Business  Doubled  in  1918 

 :   r.,^r^n]n 


Day  And 
NlfblSwTicc 


fnvk  handted 


printing  pl^nUfnihiVi^UdSiattt 


OUR  SPECIALTIES 


(1)  Catalogue* 

(2)  BookleU 

(3)  Trade  Pmptm 

(4)  Ma^azinee 
IS)  HouM  Organ* 

(6)  Price  UsU 

(7)  AIm  Swch  Printinc  as  Pro- 
oMd4«%  Pfai  Blurt  M,  HlatmriM^  Badtt  and 

liK  tike. 

Ow  CUBplate  Prlntlnv  Eq^lfrnMi.  ^11  err 
sny  psrt  ot  wtaidi  i*  a|  ygor  rommaftd.  «»- 

TYPESETTIMC  „  ^ 

(LlnvfcnM,  MwwW  Hud) 

PRJESSWORK 
(Hie  luuatli  hUo  Color  mnd  Roterjrl 

BtMDINC 
I  The  uhmU        MmIiIm  0«tli*rlnff« 

Covering  uirf  Wt|nl<i»  Wwilhn) 

MAILrNG  

ELECTROTYPtNG 
ENGRAVING 
DfSlGNlHC 
ARTWORK 

If  jrou  wuit  «dvwt)>inv  Bcrvlcp,  tiUnninv, 
illustrating,  copy  wriUng  uaaisuntx  or  In- 
f  omnAfeiui  of  mar  wart  M  tttottd  to  your  adv«r- 
T  fins  and  prblilig.  wm  wUI  clad  to  mlu 
or  adviM  you* 


PRINTING  AND  AD 
Publlcationm.  Wt 

rendtf  any  other  assfeti 

Oiir  inU-rt^t  in  the  saOC 

dira-tioii  tliut  appeatsp 

You  hava  ■  «t*n4&nf 
ap{nvc4at«  cM^jovue  and  cai 
pndopantaboUitoBiQettise 


CATA 


Make  a 
and  a  i 

Bu>ln*Ri»  Methods  Mnd  ill 
StnndinE  the  Higheit 

If  you  vTOnt  quality— I 
Lrated  in  one  dim  tion  ( 
make  ih^.-  workmen  mor 

If  you  w^iTit  delivery  ■ 
m^ichincry  and  is  in  "/"' 
If  you  want  the  bfttt  pi 
ment  enables  us  to  tnak 
Our  organization  is  exr 
relieve  yoursrlf  of  all  :u 

PROPER  QUAUT 

Our  large  ami  growing 

Ktf  repeat  orders. 

We  iire  tiJivays  pteased  I 
!i>  ln-ri(iiis  onii  firms  i  on. 

Don't  you  owe  it  to  , 

Constt'fmfr  wiih  us  ftboi 

LET  US  ESTIMATE  C 

/W«  are 
VParlict 

R(i6ERS 
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(CATION    FOR  PRINTING 


'VISERS  and  the  Co-operative  and  Clearing  House  for  Catalogues  and 

',  catalogue  compilers,  advertising  men,  editors,  or  proper  agency  service,  and 
-d  the  promotion,  preparation  and  printing  of  catalogues  and  publications, 
imate  business  and  publication  prompts  us  to  offer  our  assistance  in  every 
lie,  and  we  invite  suggestions  with  a  vie  w  of  making  our  service  most  valuable. 

nd  inspect  our  j^ant  and  up-to-data  facilltiBs.  Vou  will  find  upon  investigation  that  we 
^,  and  that  our  service  meets  all  demands.  We  own  the  building  as  well  as  our  printing  plant 

ustomers. 

•  GREAT  CENTRAL  MARKET  


IE  and  PUBUCATIOK 


PRINTERS. 


TS-ENGRAVERS— ELECTROTYPERS 

g  Connection  with  a  Specialist 
nd  Reliable  Printing  House 


( Inquire  Credit  Agencies  and 
First  National  Bank,  Cnicago,  111.) 

training  of  our  employes  concen- 
:  printing  in  which  we  specialize, 

led  with  economical,  time-saving 

ht  the  year  around. 

labor-saving  material  and  equip- 

u  prices  an  our  specialties. 

\  place  an  order  in  our  care  you 

e  yourself 

LIVERY— RIGHT  PRICE 

3  of  satisfied  customers,  because 

a  dozen  or  more  of  our  customers 
printing  orders  with  us. 

nit  what  we  can  do  for  you? 

roblems  and  asking  for  estimates 
itever. 

.OGUES  AND  PUBLICATIONS 

lur  specialties  \ 
xrger  Orders/ 

L  COMPANY 

■    CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

L  AMD  LONG  DISTANCE 


USE  NEW  TYPE 

For  CATALOGUES 
and  ADVERTISEMENTS 

We  have  a  large  battery  of  type  casting  ma- 
chines and  with  our  system — having  our  own 
type  foundry — wc  use  the  type  once  only,  un- 
less ordered  held  by  customers  for  future  edi- 
tions. We  have  all  standard  faces  and  special 
type  faces  will  be  furnished  if  desired. 

Clean  Linotype  and 
Monotype  Faces 

We  have  a  large  number  of  linotype  and  mono- 
type machines  and  they  are  in  the  hands  of  ex- 
pert operators.  We  have  the  standard  faces 
and  special  type  faces  will  be  furnished  if  de- 
sired. 

Good  Presswork 

We  have  a  large  number  of  up-to-date  presses — 
the  usual,  a[«o  color  presses  and  rotaries — 

and  our  pressmen  and  feeders  are  the  best. 

Binding  and  Mailing: 
Service 

We  have  up-to-date  gcithcring,  stitching  :md 
covering  machines;  also  do  wireless  binding. 
The  facilities  of  our  bindery  and  mailing  depart- 
ments are  so  large  that  we  deliver  to  the  post- 
office  or  customers  as  fast  as  the  presses  print. 

Let  Us  Print  Your 
CataIo£:ues  and  Publications 


CATION    FOR  PRINTING 
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1918  Record  of 
Accomplishment 

Based  on  Actual  Results  Delivered 


I  The  Boys' World  | 

M  15.7%  Gain  in  Advertising  over  1917  g 

^=  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^                  ^  ^= 

S  Froviag  its  yrarly  increaaing  worth  as  a  resnlt-prodaoi'nC  rnedinm  ^ 

^  in  effectively  reachiag  the  boy-field.  .  = 

I  The  Girls' Comp£ini6n  | 

I  42,3%  Gain  in  Advertising  over  1917  g 

S  proving  decisively  the  value  and  responsiveness  of  the  girl-field,  ^= 

=  which  equals— perhsDs  exceeds— the  boy-field  in  importance.  = 

I  Young  People's  Weekly  | 

B  94.1%  Gain  in  Advertising  over  1917  B 

=  —nearly  100  per  cent.    Proving  the  groviing  buying  power  and  real  S 

=  buying  influence  of  the  young  folks  in  the  home.  = 

I  Cook's  Weekly  Trio  | 

J  50.7%  Gain  i^  Advertising  over  1917  M 

=  Proving  conclusively  the  responsiveness  to  advertising  and  real  buy  ^ 

=  ing  inflaence  of  the  boyand-girl  field— particularly  significant  in  = 

=  The  TRIO  where  the  acceptance  of  advertising  is  limited  as  to  ^ 

S  volume  and  character. 

^  A  ateadily  growing  list  of  advertisers  are  proving,  in  the  convincing  terms  of  ^ 

=  results,  the  actual  dollars -and -cents  value  of  the  aggressive  good-will  of  = 

^  these  million  hoys  and  girls  of  ours  in  a  million  desirable,  worth-while  = 

=  homes.    It  is  just  one  more  highly  effective  way  of  reaching  the  family  = 

=  IKwketbook,  by  enlisting  active'y  in  your  behalf  their  10i>*  Consumer  Value,  = 

=  tncir  growing  Earning  Power  and  their  tremendous  Buying  Influence— to  = 

=  saynothmg.oftheadvantages'of stabitizingyour  Future  Market  with  these  = 

=  men  and  women  of  tomorrow."  Why  not  get  together  for  I9I9P  ^ 

M  CooK%  Weekly  Tmo":  A  *MiLLiON"BoYi  and  Gmtf  g 

^  The  Boys-  World       Girls'  Companiom   Young  People's  Weekly  1 

=  Ow  420,000                   Over  400,000                      Over  200,000  = 

=  $1.5lp«rliae                  $1.25  per  line                      75cp«fiK  ^ 

S  Cambhiatien  Rate,  S3  pw  hne— 945,000  Net  P^d  ^ 

=  David  C,  Cook  Publishing  Company,  Elgin,  111.  | 

^  WESLEY  E.  FARMILOE,  Adv.r.isiri  Manger  S 

=  Hoy  Barnhill,  Inc.,                 Charlei  H.  ShaCtDok                       Sam  Dennis,  ^ 

=  23  EBBi26tli  St..  New  York        People's  Gbb  Bldg..  Chicaeo         Giobe-Dem.  Bldg.,  St.  Louis  = 

lillUlllH^^ 


Advertisers  Would  Browbeat  the 
Editors,  Says  Gundlach. 

Disagrees  with  B.  C.  Forbes,  Who  Would  Have  Advertisers  Shun  Publi- 
cations That  Are  Not  100  Per  Cent  American 


U.  S.  Department  of  LAstm 

INFORMATION    AND  EDUCAHDN 

SERVICE 

WashingtoNj  Dec.  16,  1918. 
Editor  of  Printers'  Ink: 

Permit  me  to  register  a  protest 
(and  I  hope  there  may  be  other 
protests)  against  a  suggestion 
made  by  Mr.  B.  C.  Forbes  in  your 
December  12  issue. 

In  an  ably  written  article,  which 
ends  with  some  well  expressed 
sentiments  regarding  the  new  era 
of  business,  Mr.  Forbes  inserts  a 
jiroposition  which  is  about  as  far 
removed  from  his  conclusion  as 
the  North  Pole  is  from  the  South 
Pole.  . 

Mr.  Forbes,  it  appears,  wants 
the  advertisers  of  the  United 
States  collectively  to  put  "unde- 
sirable" publications  out  of  busi- 
ness by  a  wholesale  withdrawal  of 
advertising  patronage.  He  takes 
as  his  first  illustration  the  muck- 
raking magazines  of  some  years 
ago.  He  contends  advertisers  who 
appeared  in  these  magazines  dur- 
ing the  period  of  their  increas- 
'  ing  circulations,  advertisers  as  a 
group  should  have  refused  to  use 
space.  Hence,  of  course,  as  cir- 
culation costs  too  much  to  be 
profitable  without  advertising,  the 
muck-raker  would,  as  Mr.  l^orbes 
correctly  concludes,  have  had  to 
disappear  from  public  view.  Is 
this  not  a  dangerous  thought — an 
extremely  dangerous  thought?  Let 
us  hope  that  such  suggestion  as 
this,  seaningly  quite  rational,  ^will 
be  viewed  in  a  broader  light." 

Take  the  case  of  the  muck-rak-, 
ing  magazines.  We  cannot  deny 
that  after  the  first  blush  of  suc- 
cessful exposes,  some  publishers, 
who  saw  the  circulation  of  their 
rivals  mounting  sky-high,  under- 
took to  muck-rake  most  anytning 
not  with  a  thought  for  the  public 
good,  but  simply  with  a  view  to 
duplicating  those  other  circulation 
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efforts.  But  this  does  not  gainsay 
that  among  the  "muck-raking" 
publishers  of  ten  years  ago  were 

some  who  pro  bono  publico 
showed  the  people  the  inner  work- 
ings of  certain  "respectable"  in- 
stitutions. 

What  would  have  happened  if 
Mr.  Forbes  had  been  living  during 
this  ancient  era  ?  What  if  bankers 
who  feared  that  their  shoes  might 
be  soiled,  and  business  men  who 
preferred  to  keep  their  records  as , 
far  from  public  gaze  as  possible, 
had  succeeded  in  keeping  adver- 
tising out  of  these  publications? 
Circulations,  of  course,  would 
have  dwindled,  if  indeed  some 
high  principled  publisher  had  con- 
tinued to  tell  the  truth  in  spite  of 
the  loss  of  advertising;  that  is,  if 
he  could  have  told  the  truth  to  a 
handful. 

Then,  indeed,  some  "reputa- 
tions" might  have  been  saved — and 
the  public  would  be  less,  wise  than 
it  is  to-day. 

But  let  us  go  a  step  farther. 
Who  is  going  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  a  publisher  as  to  whether  a 
muck-raking  campaign  is  con- 
ducted solely  with  a  view  to  pub- 
lic good  or  solely  with  a  view  to 
circulation,  or  from  both  points 
of  view,  or  from  the  point  of  view 
of  circulation  with  positive  knowl- 
edge that  only  evil  is  being  done. 
Wno,  I  say,  is  to  be  the  judge? 

It  would  be  a  short  step  from 
a  refusal  to  use  muck-rakers  to  a 
refusal  to  use  any  publication 
which  rakes  up  something  which 
certain  commei'cial  interests  pre- 
fer to  see  underground. 

A  LINE  MIGHT  BE  DB*AWN  HERE 

I  confess  that  I  have  some  lean- 
ing towards  Mr.  Forbes'  proposal, 
provided  it  would  limit  itself  sim- 
ply to  publications  which  steep 
themselves  in  filth.  I  confess  that 
I  have  sometimes  used  publica- 
tions carrying  advertising  that  we 
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all  know  should  never  appear,  and 
I  have  felt  rather  guilty  that  my 
clients  and  I  were  making  money 
out  of  circulations  of  this  char- 
acter and  were  enabling  the  pub- 
lisher to  secure  more  circulation 
and  write  more  wicked  adver- 
tising. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  sit  in 

judgment  at  all,  we  must  posi- 
tively know  that  our  judgment  is 
limited  to  the  obvious;  that  we  do 
■not  delve  into  questions  of  edi- 
torial policy, .  no  matter  how  in- 
sane these  policies  may  seem  nor 
how  bad  for  the  public  they  may 
appear  to  be.  In  fact,  no  matter 
how  sure  I  may  be  of  the  mer- 
cenary motives  of  certain  edi- 
torial policies,  I  should  be  most 
.loafh.  to  use  the  club  of  advertis- 
ing in  order  to  force  my  opinions. 
As  soon  as  that  element  of  money 
power  is  introduced.  I  am  setting 
up  my  opinion  as  an  advertiser  as 
against  the  opinion  of  the  editor, 
and  we  are  then  in  danger  of 
passing  to  a  most  vicious  type  of 
censorship— the  censorship  of  the 
man  of  business  over  the  man  in 
the  editorial  chair. 

A  PERNICIOUS  SUGGESTION 

Nothing- in  newspaper  and  mag- 
azine making  is  more  reprehensi- 
ble than  the  use  of  advertising 
patronage  to  influence  public  opin- 
ion. We  can  tolerate  a  great  deal 
of  evil  editorially,  rather  than  the 
slightest  evil  or  slightest  danger 
of  evil  in  that  direction. 

We  have  enough  of  that  indirect 
influence  of  the  advertiser  over 
editorial  matter  in  the  daily  news- 
papers. But  to-day  it  is  done  in- 
directly and  shame-facedly  by 
shame-faced  advertisers  to  shame- 
faced editors — the  briber  and  the 
bribe  taker.  Whatever  we  do,  let 
us  not  prepare  an  ethical  cloak  for 
such  practices.  Let  us  never,  as 
advertisers,  consent  to  any  hy- 
pocrisy, or  even  any  honest  pro- 
gramme which  might  lead  to  hy- 
pocrisy, so  that  the  advertisers 
collectively  should  repress  edi- 
torial policies.  There  is  just  such 
danger  now— such  an  undercur- 
rent of  opinion  among  business 
men— and  Mr.  Forbes,  who  may 
be  the  most  right-minded  man  in 


the  world  for  all  I  know,  is  only 
helping  along  the  pseudo-ethical 
appeal  of  this  movement  against 
America's  free  press. 

In  fact,  the  dangerous  tendency 
should  become  clear  to  the  author 
of  this  plan  if  he  will  re-read  his 
own  article.  Having  taken  up 
muck-rakers,  he  goes  on  to  a 
larger  list — larger  questions — he 
takes  up  Bolshevism  and  other 
doctrines.  I  should  be  grateful  to 
know  exactly  what  a  list  of 
"trouble  breeding  publications" 
includes.  Here  is  the  test  he 
want  to  apply  before  we  take  ad- 
vertising in  a  publication: 

"Is  this  publication  which  I  pro- 
pose to  endorse  and  strengthen 
and  support  by  my  money  a  pub- 
lication that  I  would  be  willing  to 
have  on  my  library,  table  and  glad 
to  see  my  sons  .and  daughters 
read?  Is  it  such  a  publication 
that,  if  its  tenets  and  views  were 
taught  in  the  public  schools  and  the 
universities  .of  the  country,  the 
coming  generation  would  be  better 
men  and  women?" 

If  this  test  were  to  be  applied' 
generally,  then  a  Roman  Catholic 
manufacturer  of  soap  would  not 
be  able  to  use  the  Christian 
Herald,  and  a  watchmaker  who 
believes  in  single  tax  could  not 
use  a  publication  which  attacks 
his  hobbies.  Does  Mr.  Forbes 
mean  to  say  seriously  that  adver- 
tisers should  refuse  to  use  publi- 
cations that  seem  to  help  social- 
ism? What  is  socialism?  What 
is  not?  Are  SocMists  muck- 
rakers?  Is  it  ofezt'oMJ,  .because  a 
man  favors  socialism,  that  he  is 
therefore  dishonest  and  that  he  is 
printing  Socialist  propaganda 
merely  for  the  sake  of  getting  a 
larger  circulation? 

Mr.  Forbes  also  warns  us 
against  the  use  of  Bolshevik 
papers.  I  am  not  aware  of  the 
existence  of  any  widely  used  ad- 
vertising mediums  that  preach 
Bolshevism.  Therefore,  we  might 
conclude  that  Mr.  Forbes  believes 
that  no  paper  that  has  any  kind 
of  "taint"  toward  internationalism 
or  radicalism  should  be  us^d.  I 
must  confess  that  if  an  I.  W.  W- 
publication  got  under  way  in  this 
country  I  should  be  loatti,  to  use 
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Sunset  Magazine 

_  "'-THE  PACIFIC".  MGNTHLY""-"*"-'-'""'"  ■  

Announces  the  appointment 
of 

ARCHER  A.  KING,  inc. 

as.,  Chicago  Representative 

Effediee  January  1st 


CHARLES  H.  WOOLLEY 

Business  Manager 
Publishing  Office,  San  Francisco 


CHICAGO  OFFICE  NEW  YORK  OFFICE 

1851  Peoples  Gas  Building  515  Candler  Building 

SEATTLE  OFFICE  ■   BOSTON  OFFICE 

737  Henry  Building  6  Beacon  Street 


Hosted  by  Google 


AN  INCREASE: 


THE  circtihition  of  Motiftn  Picture  Classic 
is  now  well  over  170»000  net  paid  copies 
an  issue, 

WE  announce  a  new  rate — $300  the  page, 
$100  the  column,  75c  an  agate  line. 

EFFECTIVE  with  May,  1919,  issue.  Send 
for  our  rate  card. 

A POWERFUL  addition  to  yourlbt  Reader 
interest  and  responsiveness  to  keyed  re- 
qntrements — ^uneqaalled. 

Duncan  A-  DoBiE,  je^^^^'^^^^gl^^ 
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its  advertising  pages ;  to  this  ex- 
tent I  might  have  a  leaning  to- 
ward the  ideas  of  Mr.  Forbes. 
But  this  would  be  a  long  way 
from  any  such  censorship  of  mag- 
azines which  some  Junkers  might 
like  to  bring  about.  They  could 
find  no  better  club  to  swing  over 
the  heads  of  editors — if  we  as 
advertisers  will  not  continue  to 
feel  ashamed,  as  we  have  felt 
ashamed,  whenever  we  have  used 
any  advertising  patronage  to  in- 
fluence an  editor. 

If  indeed  a  publication  became 
truly  obnoxious,  the  Postoffice 
Department  has  the  power  to  re- 
fuse mailings.  Many  men  in  our 
democracy  have  complained  of  the 
allegedly  arbitrary  power  of  the 
postoffice.  Yet  this  institution  be- 
longs to  the  people,  is  of  the  peo- 
ple— it  is  the  people.  So  when  the 
people  through  their  postal  depart- 
ment, do  not  feel  justified  in  re- 
pressing an  editor,  shall  we  as  ad- 
vertisers representing  a  handful 
of  the  total  population,  set  our- 
selves up  as  a  supreme  court  and 
decide  by  the  power  of  the  purse, 
what  and  what  .not  the  public 
shall  be  enabled  to  read? 

This  is  the  thought  in  various 
forms,  a  paternalistic  "thought 
sometimes  benevolently  paternal- 
istic, that  is  gaining  ground — and 
right  minded  high  types  of  busi- 
ness men  can  perform  a  distinct 
public  service  by  setting  fheir  own 
influence  against  any  and  all  tend- 
encies to  restrict  freedom  of  ex- 
pression. 

This  is  a  time  in  the  new  era 
when  we  require  the  freest  ex- 
pression ;  freedom  of  preaching, 
freedom  of  criticism,  and  above 
all,  freedom  of  speech  and  press. 
These  give  the  spirit  that  the  won- 
derful organization  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  lacked,  these  give  the 
spirit  that  made  us  great  and 
will  make  our  country  greater. 
Those  who  fought  the  Kaiser 
must  not  advocate  kaiserism  for 
America.  Repressionists  can  but 
help  the  extremists  on  the  other , 
side.  Nothing  could  help  Bolshe- 
vism more  than  a  concerted  effort 
of  wealthy  business  houses  with- 
drawing patronage  from  all  pub- 
lications that  have  a  "taint"  of 


radicalism — leaving  it  to  the  large 
advertising  interests  ivhat  is  meant 
by  "radicalism." 

As  for  Mr.  Forbes,  I  refer  him 
to  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
John  Milton,  who  wrote  a  rather 
well-known  pamphlet  quite  a  few 
years  ago.    .  E.  T.  Gundlach. 


Hit  a  Traitor  in  the  Pocketbook 

New  York,  Dec.  17,  1918. 
Editor  of  Printers'  Ink. 

Of  the  many  inspiring  and  instructive 
articles  appearing  in  Printeks'  Ink 
since  its  first  number,  and  I  have  read 
nearl:?  all,  that  of  .B.  C.  Forbes,  in 
your  issue  of  December  12,  has  driven 
further  with  me  than  any  I  can  now 
recall. 

How  can  any  straight-seeing  adver- 
tising man  or  advertiser  justifj',  spend- 
ing one  single  penny  in  a  medium  that 
oozes  subtle  poison  gas,  even  though 
adroitly  disguised  as  perfume.  A^ter 
what  this,  country  has  been  through 
and  after  what  has  come  home  to 
evei^  one  of  us,,  when  we  see  our  sons 
or  brethren  hurried  from  their  ships 
minuB  legs  and  axma,  to  help  put  one 
.  dollar  in  the  coffers  of  a  puolication 
that  is  even  under  suspicion  of  being 
less  than  100  per  cent,  true,  is  to  feed 
the  dog  that  bites  our  hand  and  to  pro- 
claim ourselves  unworthy  to  do  busi- 
ness under  the  American  flag, 

The  only  way  to  treat  a  traitor  when 
.you  cannot  shoot  htm  is  to  hit  him 
hard .  afid  often  where  it  hurts. 

D.  A.  Rkidy. 

Why  Not  Save  It  in  "Printers' 

-Ink?" 

The  McCall  Company 

New  York,  Dec.  14,  1918. 
Editor  of  Printers'  Ink: 

B.  C.  Forbers'  article   Cor  rather  a 

Eortion  of  the  address  of  December  Sth 
efore  the  New  York  Convention  of  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers)  on 
"The  Advertiser's  Responsibility  in  Us- 
ing 'Trouble-Breeding  Publications,'  " 
is  a  masterpiece  of  business  eloquence, 
business  ethics,  and  business  sense.  It " 
is  another  "Message  to  Garcia."  I  ■ 
wish  it  could  be  framed,  and  hung  over 
the  desk  of,  every  advertising  buyer  in 
the  world.  Why  not  reproduce  this  in 
de  luxe  form  and  send  it  out  to  every 
advertiser  and  every  advertising  agency? 
-  My  bank  account  is  one  that  requires 
constant    nursing,    otherwise   I  would 

?ladly  do  this  thing  myself  just  for  the 
QH  of  giving  the  widest  possible  distri- 
bution to  a  doctrine  at  once  so  vital,  so 
sound  and  so  constructive. 

Waltzh  a.  Vandehlieth, 
Circulation  Manager. 

Ice  Cream  Ad  Man  Advanced 

John  B.  Fraser,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Tabor  Ice  Cream  Company,  Cleve- 
land, has  been  appointed  sales  manager 
of  the  company. 
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Ford  Wins  Right  to  Use  Name  fpr 

Tires 

Argued  that  Name  "Ford"  Has  Become  More  of  a  Mark  than  a  Name 


THAT  a  surname  may  become, 
through  advertising,  more  of 
a  mark  than  a  name  is  the  inter- 
esting prindple  recently  estab- 
lished by  decisions  in  several 
cases  involving  trade-marks.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  of  these 
rulings  was  favorable  to  the  Ford 
Motor  Company.  In  appraising 
the  present-day  significance  of  the 
name  "Ford,"  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  Clay  declared: 
"If  Ford  was  at  one  time  merely 
a  surname  it  is  now  no  longer  so. 
It  is  now  as  truly  the  index  of  a 
reputation  and  a  mark  of  ori^ 
as  any  mark  one  could  think  of." 

The  pronoimcement  that  prestige 
may  make  of  a  surname  a  super- 
name  came  in  connection  .with  the 
latest  development  of  the  Ford 
policy  for  the  gradual  increase  of 
its  family  of  products.  The  com- 
pany applied  at  the  U.  S.  Patent 
Office  for  the  registration  of  its 
name,  written  in  the  familiar 
somewhat  standardized  script 
form,  as  a  trade-mark  for  rubber 
tires.  The  Examiner  of  Trade 
Marks  rejected  the  application  on 
the  ground  that  the  word  was 
merely  the  name  of  an  individual 
and  was  not  written  in  peculiar  or 
distinctive  manner  as  the  law  re- 
quires. He  did  not  ignore  the 
previous  registration  of  "Ford"  as 
a  mark  for  engines  and  parts  but 
held  that  this  latter  registration 
was  made  under  the  ten-year  pro- 
viso in  the  trade-mark  act 

When  the  case  was  appealed  tiie 
reviewing  authority  took  cOgniz^ 
ance,  first  of  all,  of  a  point  of  es- 
pecial significance  to  advertisers, 
namely  the  right  to  stretch  an 
established  trade-mark  to  cover  a 
new  but  related  product. 

Taking  up  the  moot  question  of 
the  requisite  display  necessary  to 
render  a  surname  peculiar  or  dis- 
tinctive the  arbiter  expressed  the 
opinion:  "It  might  be  said  that 
(Jie  script  form  of  the  writing  of 
the  wonl  'Ford'  in  tiiis  case  is  an 
ordinary  form  called  brush  letter 


or  stump  script  and  is  not  pecul- 
iar. But  the  fact  is  that  for  a 
great  inany  years  the  public  has 
had  a  very  wide  familiarity  with 
this  exact  form  of  the  word  as  a 
mark  on  automobiles  and  parts  of 
automobiles.  The  use  of  tiit  term 
has  become  so  very  extensive  that 
I  dare  say  there  was  a  time  when 
the  word  'Ford'  did  not  mean  the 
individual  in  Michigan  who  is 
named  'Henry  Ford'  but  primarily 
meant  a  particular  kind  of  auto- 
mobile. 

"The  automobile  is  probably 
known  by  numerous  people  who 
are  not  aware  -of  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  man's  name  at  all.  Indeed,,  it 
is  probable  that  the  man  Henry 
Ford  first  became  widely  known 
becaute  of  the  reputation  of  the 
automobile  rather  than  the  auto- 
mobile becoming  known  as  made 
by  Henry  Ford.  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  word  'Ford'  is  not  merely 
the  name  of  Henry  Ford  or  mere- 
ly the  name  of  any  other  man; 
it  is  the  name  of  a  machine. 

"Strictly  a  word  would  be  mere- 
ly the  name  of  a  man  when  it  was 
only  the  name  of  a  man  and  noth- 
ing more. .  It  is  logical  to  say  that 
the  word  'Ford'  is  not  merely  the 
name  of  a  man  because  it  has 
ariotlier  clearly  established  mean- 
ing. 

"Before  'Ford'  came  to  have  the 
meaning  it  now  has  another  man 
named  Ford  had  the  right  to  make 
an  automobile  tire  and  call  it  a 
Ford  tire.  But  now,  after  the 
name  'Ford'  has  drawn  to  itself 
a  new  meaning  there  can  be  no 
liberty  of  that  other  Ford  to  mark 
rubber  tires  with  the  name  of  a 
famous  automobile." 

The  fact,  that  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  designates  its  house-or- 
gan "Forddealer"  was  one  of  the 
facts  that  weighed  with  the  Patent 
Office  tribunal  in.  its  decision  that 
here  was  a  case  where  a  surname 
has  a  status  in  trade  that  trans- 
cends the  identify  of  the  individual 
who  originally  s; 
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There's  the  suggestion 
of  quality  in  the  name 


The  incompatable  dull  finish  coated 

The  stock  for  those  who 

manufacture  goods  of  quality 
—  the  stock  for  those  who 
wish  to  reflect  the  quality  of 
their  product  in  their  adver- 
tising literature  - —  the  stock 
that  retains  the  very  atmos- 
phere of  every  photographic 
reproduction — the  stock  with 
a  printing  surface  that  actually 
invites  the  eye. 
Costs  more 

Worth  much  more 

Ltt  us  itnd  ftu  samftts  and  ditails 

IQUI5  DErJDNGE  R  CQ. 

New  York  City 


Q 
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Announces 

ALL  DAY  SERVICE 

Beginning  January  1,  1919 

In  addition  to  the  Morning  and  Sunday 
Editions  of  The  Advertiser,  AN  AF- 
TERNOON EDITION  and  a  MID- 
NIGHT (Train)  EDITION  will  be 
added.  The  most  complete  News- 
paper in  Alabama. 

New  features  will  be  added  to  the 
Sunday  Edition. 

Watch  the  Circulation  Jump 


Same  rate  covers  All  Editions. 
(Until  Further  Notice) 


Two  Fields  -   One  Cost 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
Representatives 
New  York  Chicago 
220  Fifth  Avenue  Atlanta  _         Lytton  Building 

Geo.  M.  Kohn,  Candler  Building 
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Bridgeport  "Post"  and  "Tele- 
gram" Sold 

The  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Evening 
Post,  Telegram  and  Sunday  Post  were 
sold  last  week  by  Archibald  McNeil,  Jr., 
and  Kenneth  W.  McNeil,  the  owners, 
to  Edward  Flicker,  formerly  publisher 
of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  and  Russell 
R.  Whitman,  publlslier  of  the  New  York 
(Jommercial,  lor  approximately  $1,000,- 
000.  Under  the  reorganization  of  the 
BubliBliing  company  which  followed,  Mr. 
Whitman  was  elected  president,  and 
Mr.  Flicker  secretary  and  treasurer. 
The  former  will  continue  to  devote  his 
attention  to  his  New  York  property, 
while  the  latter  will  take  up  bis  resi- 
dence in  Bridgeport  and  became  pub- 
lisher and  general  manager  of  the 
papers. 

The  McNeils  purchased  the  Bridge- 
port Telegram,  a  morning  newspaper,  in 
I9I2,  neither  of  them  having  had  any 
experience  in  the  newspaper  business. 
The  paper  prospered,  and  in  19J4  tbey 
took  over  the  Bridgeport  Post. 

Mr.  Flicker  was  identified  with  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  thirty  years.  When 
John  R.  McLean,  the  owner,  died,  June 
9,  1916,  he  left  the  administration  of 
the  property  in  his  hands  and  fixed  an 
annuity  of  $15,000  a  year  to  be  paid 
him  for  five  years.  Subsequently  Ed- 
ward B.  McLean,  son  of  John  R.  Mc- 
lean, obtained  control  of  the  Enquirer 
and  the  Washington  Post,  which  also 
belonged  to  his  father's  estate. 


Business  Paper  Editors  Write 
President  Wilson 

A  letter  has  been  addressed  to 
President  Wilson  by  the  editors  of  busi- 
ness papers  of  the  United  States  who 
went  abroad  several  weeks  ago  as 
guests  of  the  British  Government  to 
visit  the  devastated  districts  of  France 
and  Belgium  and  to  make  a  tour  of 
the  industrial  centers  of  England.  The 
letter  ' urges  that  the  complete  restitu- 
tion and  reparation  by  toe  people  of 
Germany  and  the  punishment .  of  thdr 
leaders  and  their  agents  for  crimes 
committed,  will  do  more  ^an  any- 
thing else  could  to  insure  the  observa* 
tion  of  future  laws  that  may  be  made 
by  the  nations.  The  letter  was  signed 
by  Roger  W.  Allen,  Arthur  J.  Baldwin, 
H.  M.  Swetland,  Herbert  L,  Sedrich, 
H.  E.  Taylor,  and  Howard  C.  Parme- 
lee  of  New  York;  Henry  G.  Lord  and 
Frederick  F.  Cutler,  of  Boston;  Samuel 
O.  Dunn,  of  Chicago,  and  H.  Cole 
Estep,  of  Clereland. 


S.  V.  Cunningham  With  "Na- 
tional Drug  Clerk" 

L.  V.  Cunningham  has  been  made 
head  of  the  business  and  promotion  de- 
partments of  the  National  Drug  Clerk, 
Chicago.  He  resigned  as  advertising 
manager  of  the  Inland  Printer,  Chi- 
cago, November  1,  and  was  awaiting  a 
call  to  the  Oificers'  Training  Camp 
when  the  armistice  was  signed. 


The  Season's 
Compliments 

MR.  PUNCH  and 
his  Advertisement 
Manager  extend  the 
Season's  Greetings,  sincerest 
Good  Wishes  for  a  Happy 
New  Year,  and  their  warm- 
est thanks  to  the  hundreds 
of  Advertisers,  Advertising 
Agents  and  Advertising 
Managers  who  have  so  will- 
ingly helped  in  making  1918 
the  eleventh  consecutive 
year  of  notable  Increase  of 
Advertising  Revenue. 


Deo.  35  AdOertUtment  Manager, 

"PUNCH"  OFFICE 
IQ  Bbtmrie  Street,  London  E.C 


"I  Hereby  Highly  Resolve" 

A  Few  New  Year's  Resolutions  for  Advertising  Men 


1THAT,  for  the  new  year,  I 
•  will  set  myself  to  the  task 
of  eliminating  from  my.  copy  all 
'■'pep,"  "ginger,"  or  other  ora- 
torical outbursts  and  endeavor; 
instead,  to  compose  all  my  adver- 
tisements in  brief,  simple,  sincere 
language,  offering  to  exchange  my 
product  for  a  certain  amount  of 
the  reader's  money— and  my  ef- 
forts will  be  confined  to  showing 
him  how  and  why  he  is  gettirjg  the 
best  of  the  bargain. 

2.  That,  instead  of  discoursing 
learnedly  on  the  low  order  of 
dealer  intelligence  and  bemoaning 
the  sad  lack  of  dealer  co-opera- 
tion, I  will  endeavor  to  make  all 
the  window  display  and  other  ad- 
vertising material  I  send  out 
simple  to  set  up  and  fool-proof 
in  construction— not  because  I 
think  the  dealer  a  fool,  but  because 
I  reaHze  that  he  may  have  a 
loftier  ambition  in  life  than  to  be 
known  as  the  only  dealer  in  the 
country  who  succeeded  in  setting 
up  a  Dash-Blank  Company  win- 
dow display,  according  to  the 
directions  pasted  on  the  reverse 
side,  in  three  hours  from  time  of 
starting — and  missed  only  seven- 
teen sales  in  the  store  while  doing 
it. 

3.  That,  regardless  of  how  I 
may  want  to  economize  on  my  ad- 
vertising appropriation,  or  how 
earnestly  a  printing  salesman  may 
argue  the  case,  I  am  not  going  to 
allow  myself  to  be  talked  into  the 
fact  that  a  colored  car-card 
sketch,  for  which  I  have  paid  out 
a  large  segment  of  the  boss' 
money,  can  be  reproduced  in  two 
colors  when  the  design  obviously 
requires  eight.  I  realize  that  old 
Ben  Day  put  a  wonderful  inven- 
tion on  the  market  a  few  years 
ago,  but  I  am  just  beginning  to 
find  out  that  this  'invention,  was 
never  meant  to  perform  miracles 
— and  I  •  am  not  going  to  ex- 
pect it  to. 

4.  That,  before  tearing  my  hair 
in  anguish  at  the  shameless  ease 
with  which  dealers  substitute  an 


inferior  article  when  my  prodiict 
is  called  for,  I  will  first, discover 
whether  I  have  really  made  it 
wortfi  while  for  a  dealer  to  sell 
my  goods  rather  than  suggest  a 
substitute. 

5.  That  I  am  going  to  put  out 
of  my  mind,  once  and  forever- 
more,  the  fallacy  that  one  of  the 
highest  qualifications  of  a  good 
advertising  man  is  the  ability  to 
browbeat  and  make  miserable  the 
men  who  come  to  him  with  space 
to  sell.  For  a  long  time  I  have 
had  a  deep  suspicion  that  many  of 
these  fellows  knew  more  about  my 
job  than  I  myself  did,  and  that 
they  realized  the  greater  part  of 
my  gruffness  was  merely  put  on 
to  hide  my  ignorance. 

6.  That  I  am  going  to  drop  en- 
tirely the  air  of  indifference  I 
have  made  it  a  habit  to  assume 
when  a  salesman  came  in  to  show 
me  a  sketch,  a  layout,  or  a  dtunmy 
for  a  printing  job.  I  find"  that 
thot^h  this  attitude , says,  as  plain 
as  so  many  words :  '-'Old  stuff,  my 
boy,  old  stuff,"  assuming  it  never- 
theless makes  things  very  embar- 
rassing for  me  when  I  myself  orig- 
inate a  sketch,  a  layout,  or  a 
printing  job  dummy  and  discover 
that  the  salesmen  who  call  to 
figure  on  the  work  affect  the  same 
air  of  boredom — as  soon  as  they 
catch  sight  of  my  idea. 

7.  That  I  will  stop  at  once  the 
practice  of  letting  salesmen  make 
up  sketches  when  I  know  there  is 
not  one  chance  in  a  hundred  of 
my  boss  ordering  one  of  them..  I 
have  never  realized  the  fact  be- 
fore, but  I  can  now  plainly  see 
that  while  the  presence  of  a  lot 
of  sketches  on  my  desk  makes  me 
look  as  though  I  were  really  busy, 
yet  each  one  of  these  designs  has 
cost  some  concern  a  good  deal. of 
time,  thought,  and  money;  also 
that  there  was  once  a  boy- who 
cried  "Wolf"  a  few  times  just  to 
see  the  people  jump  and  that  when 
a  wolf  finally  did  appear  on  the 
scene  no  one  paid  tiie  slightest 
attention  to  his  ^lls,^,^i^ 
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IT  is  a  waste  of  money  to 
advertise  to  an  individual 

when  you  can  get  tKe  wKoIe 
family  at  the  same  cost. 

THE  YOUTH'S 
COMPANION 

For  All  the  Family 

reaches  just  that  solid  unit  of 
5-plus  members.  Every  copy 
finds  a  family  every  week. 


PERRY  MASON  COMPANY.  Publishers 
Boston,  Massadiusetts 

.  Jli?^^*''''  9?*=,*,=  Chicago  Office : 

1701  Hatiron  Building  122  South  Michigan  Boulevard 
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What  $70  Means  to  You! 

TKe  page  rate  for  an  advertiseinent  in  Successful  Banking 
iii  $70.00  an  issue  on  a  i3-page  basis.  TKe  circulation  of 
tKe  magazine  is  22,006 — covering  all  banks  in  tbe  United 
States  "sOitK  deposits  of  $100,000  or  over.  The  magazine 
in  eacK  case  goes  to  tbe  active  managing  bead  of  tbe 
bank,  usually  die  cashier,  but  in  evei^i  case  tKe  man  wKo 
does  tKe  buying. 

Each  $70.00  invested  in  one  ftill-page  advertisement  in 
Successjiil  Banking  means  tkat — 

— for  %  of  a  cent  you  place  a  sales  message  before 
the  man  authorized  to  spend  thousands  of  dollars. 

— for  gsc  you  have  a  heart-to-heart  talk  with  lOo 
men,  some  of  whom  it  can  reasonably?  be  supposed 
you  will  influents  to  buy  many  times  that  amoimt 

of  your  product. 

— for  $3.18  (less  than  the  profit  on  one  small  sale) 
you  plara  your  advertisement  in  red  and  black  before 
1000  of  the  most  influential  men  and  bu^Jers  in 
America— rmen  whose  names  could  not  be  gotten 
together  and  kept  up  to  date  and  drculariaed  for 
many,  many  times  the  cost  for  ,thus  covering  the' 
entire  22,006. 

— for  this  $70.00,  if  the  banking  field  is  a  logical  one 
for  ^ou  to  sell,  you  make  the  best  nuigazine  adver- 
tiang  investment  in  the  United  States. 

Send  for  PORTFOLIO  of.  facto  concerning  the 
present  market  possibilities  of  the  banking  field. 


Successful  BaiJ^ng 

BENTON  HARBOR.  MICHIGAN 


Misled  by  Google 
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Toy  Makers  Vote  to  Label  All 
American  Goods 

Assembled  in  meeting  at  their  annual 
convention,  held  in  New  York  December 
18  and  19,  the  Association  of  Toy  Manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States  voted  to 
have"  a  label  bearing  a  suitable  design 
created  which  will  be  conspicuously  at- 
tached to  each  t07i  sliowing  that  it  bas 
been  made  by  (tn  American  manufac 
turer. 

This  is  part  of  concerted  action  that 
is  being  taken  by  the  association  to 
stabilize  the, toy  trade  and  to  prevent 
the  resumi)tion  of  the  German  toy  busi- 
ness in  this  country. 

The  style  of  label  has  been  left  to  a 
committep,  but  Fletcher  D,  Dod^e,  sf  cre- 
tarjr  of  the  association,  explains  that 
various  suggestions  will  be  submitted  to 
school  children  for  approval,  so  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  the  message  on  the 
label  "shooting  over  their  heads."  It  is 
probable,  too,  tbat  a  neatly  printed  slip 
will  be  enclosed  with  each  toy  package, 
bearing  the  following  verse,  suggested 
by  W.  Livingston  Earned: 

"The  proceeds  for  this  little  toy, 
For  Uncle  Sam's  boys  and  girls 
In  turn  go  back  once  more  again 
To  his  own  native  working  men. 
America's  the  workmen's  land, 
America  has  built  and  planned, 
America  in  spirit,-  too, 
America's  toy  gift  to  you." 


W.  F.  Zimmer  Will  Have 

Agency 

W.  F.  Zimmer,  Detroit,  manag»r  of 
the  Class  Journal  Company,  New  York, 
will  leave  that  organization  January  1 
and  announces  that  he  will  open  an  ad- 
vertising agency  of  his  own,  to  be 
known  as  the  Walter  F.  Zimmer  Com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Zimmer  has  been  with  the  Class 
Journal  Company  four  years.  Pre- 
viously, he  was  for  three  years  Western 
representative  of  Horseless  Age,  now 
combined  with  Class  Journal  publica- 
tions, two  years  Western  representative 
of  Motor,  New  York,  and  twelve  years 
connected  with  the  Chicago  Journal. 


Danziger  Secretary  of  Pitts- 
burgh Papers 

Charles  W.  DanziRer  lias  been  elect- 
ed secretary  of  the  Newspaper  Printing 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  publisher  of  the  Ga- 
sette  Times  and  Chronicle  Telegraph. 
He  is  directing  managing  editor  of 
these  two  papers  and  secretary  of  tiie 
Tri-State  News  Bureau. 


Mettee  With  Michaels  Agency 

F.  G.  Mettee  is  now  associated  with 
Harry  C.  Michaels,  New  York  adver- 
tising agent.  ■  He  was  formerly  for  sev- 
eral years  New  York  manager  for  the 
Edward  Stern  Printing;  Company  and 
more  recently  witfl  t|i^  SlanptHtTd 
Press. 
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A 
GOOD 
BUY 

FOR  1919 

Contract  for  space  now 
and  beat 
the  coming  advance 
in  rates. 

Color  pages 
at  compelling  prices. 

World 
Outlook 


the  magazine  de  luxe 
in  interest, 
humor  and 

picturesq  ueness 

"Let  me  add  that 
your  publication  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting 
that  comes  to  oar  home." 

FRANK  PRESBREY 

GET  ACQUAINTED 

Sample  copies 
to  interested 
Magazine  Advertisers 

DAVID  C.  DAVIS 

Bueinea*  Manager 
150  Fifth  Avey»  New  York 


Hoaled  by  Vjl 
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For  Service 
Abroad 

Advertising  Salesman 
Organizer  &  Executive 

with  a  unique 

European  Experience 

open  for  an  engagrement  after 
January  Ist 

My  experience 
covers  five  years 
throughout  Europe 
as  Organizer  and 
Advertising  Man- 
ager of  a  group  of 
A  m  erican  publica- 
tions; a  long  "at 
home"  connection 
with  Metropolitan 
newspapers  as  a  re- 
porter, advertising 
solicitor  and  man- 
ager; also  several 
years'  partnership  in 
an  advertising 
agency. 

I  am  looking  for 
an  opportunity  to 
capitalize  my  Amer- 
ican training  and 
European  experi- 
ence, where  it  will 
be  possible  to  apply 
my  organizing,  ex- 
ecutive and  sales- 
manship ability. 

Address,  A.  I.  E., 
Box  2S7.  Printers' 
Ink. 


Is  a 

"Wave  of  Advertising" 
Coming? 

{Continued  from  page  6) 
vertised  products,  and  greatly  ex- 
panded the  market  for  other  prod- 
ucts. For  example,  I  find  that 
our  publications  are  carrying  33 
per  cent  more  advertising  copy, 
dealing  with  toilet  goods,  many 
of  which  have  in  the  past  been 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  working 
woman  and  the  wife  of  the  labor- 
ing man.  We  are  carrying  40  per 
cent  more  advertising  dealing  with 
house  furnishings,  which  reflects, 
I  believe,  the  fact  that  thousands 
of  American  famiUes  are  now  able 
to  refurnish  their  homes  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  recently  expanded 
scale  of  living," 

BUSINESS-PAPER     PUBLISHER  OPTI- 
MISTIC 

An  equally  optimistic  point  of 
view  was  reflected  for  Printers' 
Ink  by  a  representative  of  a  house 
publishing  a  large  group  of  tech- 
nical papers.  "For  advertising, 
and  for  business  in  general,  1919 
is  bound  to  be  the  biggest  year  in 
our  history,"  this  man  said.  "That 
this  will  be  the  fact  in  regard  to 
our  publications  is  already  appar- 
ent from  the  amotmt  of  business 
which  is  flocking  in. 

"There  has  been  some  apprehen- 
sion as  to  the  situation  of  the  war 
manufacturer  who  has  erected 
large  plants  and  installed  _  ma- 
chinery to  manufacture  munitions 
and  other  types  of  goods  not  suit- 
able for  peace  time  needs.  After 
a  dose  survey  of  conditions,  we 
feel  justified  in  saying  that  the 
situation  is  not  serious.  These 
plants  were  built  and  contracts 
were  made  on  the  assumption  that 
the  war  would  not  last  forever. 
In  a  large  number  of  cases,  this 
new  equipment  has  already  been 
entirely  paid  for.  In  part,  this 
machinery  was  converted  from 
previous  peace-time  manufacture, 
and  can  be  changed  back  again  to 
its  original  status.  When  this  is 
not  the  fact,  the  manufacturer 
must  simply  scrap  his  machinery 
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"A  Million  Useless  Letters  Daily" 

"As  Per  Your  Communication" 
"Serving  While  Selling" 
"Why  You  Have  Two  Ears" 

These  are  four  of  more  than  one  hundred  titles  on  which  I  am 
writing  stimulatdng  Bulletins  for  stenographers,  correspondents  and 
retail  salespet^le. 

These  BuUetins  cover  just  one  vital  point  each.  They  are  illus- 
trated, and  are  pimched  for  loose-leaf  filing.    They  provide  space 

for  the  employer's  or  manager's  special 
examples  or  comments  on  the  topic 
treated. 

These  Bulletins  have  come  out  of 
twenty  years'  experience  in  advertising, 
sdling,  letterwriting  and  general  busi- 
ness writing.  They  represent  what  I 
have  learned  of  employe-training  while 
teaching  thousands  of  people  (as  head 
of  International  Schools  of  Advertising 
and  Salesmanship),  while  managing  a 
department  of  fifty  correspondents,  and 
while  helping  more  than  a  hundred 
iikiMTMini  >DaiiT  smd  Ombriot.  I^rgc  retailers  to  make  their  sales- 
people more  efficient. 

My  Better  Letters  and  Better  Selling  Bulletins  are  supplied  by  a  weekly  service 
arrangement  in  any  quantity  desired,  at  moderate  cost.  Ideal  for  use  io  corporation 
schools  and  as  a  part  of  any  business-training  program.  .  Specimens  and  iuU  par- 
ticulars sent,  free  of  obligation,  to  any  responsible  inquirer.  There  are  probably  not 
more  than  300  firms  in  the  United  States  with  the  vision  to  see  what  can  be  ac- 
complished through  the  homeopathlc-palatable'dose-plan  of  coaching  their  employes 
and  retailers'  employes  on  better  business-getting  and  business-holding  methods. 

Maybe  Your  Concern 
Or  Your  Client  is 
One  of  the  300 


S.  Roland  Hall.  College  Hill,  Easton,  Pa. 

Hosted  byGOOgle 


Words 
from  a 
Stranger 


J  1  vcn  tho  one  advertises,  one  may  iollow  the 
g    '     injunction  J  '*L<.'t  another  n\an  praise  thee,  an< 
thine  own  mouili ;  a  stranger  and  notthineown  i 

Bernhard  Wurzel,of  R.  IJ.  Delapenha  <k  Company,  (Imf 
Conserves)  wrote  to  a  client  of  mine:  *'We  were  attr; 
by  the  unusual  appeal  of  your  loUu  r,  The  quality  c 
excellent  reasoning,  its  faultless  language  and  fine  choL 
words — all  supported  by  extraordinary  common  sense 
presented  in  true  artistic  arrangement,  i$  bound  to  find  i 
among  the  discriminating  patrons  you  deUght  in  sei 
and  leave  widi  tho$e  who  read  its  message  a  most  pie 
impression." 

A  copy  of  this  dntiiar  fir  Hmry  Zkmet  &  C^mf^Bm  Gmn^  vm  ht 
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and  forget  it.  I  believe  that  the 
world  is  going  to  need  all  the 
manufactured  goods  it  can  get  for 
a  long  time  to  come,  and  the  soon . 
er  the  manufacturer  with  a  war 
plant  on  his  hands  makes  up  his 
mind  to  put  in  the  needed  ma- 
chinery for  peace-time  work  and 
get  into  the  new  game  with  all  his 
might,  the  better. 

As  one  of  a  party  of  English- 
men visiting  this  country  recently 
said :  'We  can't  afford  to  tax  our- 
selves half  a  million  dollars  a  year 
for  the  next  five  years  for  the 
sake  of  saving  half  a  million  dol- 
lars this  year.'  Those  British 
manufacturers  intend  to  ignore 
for  industrial  purposes,  the  vast 
amount  of  war  machinery,  with 
which  their  plants  have  been  filled. 
We' believe  that  American  manu- 
facturers will  follow  suit.  They 
can  keep  their  buildings  and  prob- 
ably their  organizations  of  em- 
ployees intact,  and  you  may  rest 
assured  that  the  lessons  of  quan- 
tity production,  which  the  war 
has  taught  us,  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. To  insure  adequate  dis- 
tribution for  all  this  greatly  in- 
creased production  of  peace-time 
products,  advertising  will  be  em- 
ployed on  the  biggest  scale  we 
have  ever  known. 

"We  find  that  the  advertising 
pages  of  our  own  publications  re- 
flect decidedly  the  change  in  the 
national  attitude  which  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  war.  Ad- 
vertising copy  which  reaches  the 
manufacturer  or  the  business  man 
in  general  must  argue  economy 
to-day  if  it  is  to  attain  its  maxi- 
mum effectiveness.  Labor  costs 
are  so  high  to-day  that  the  mil!, 
mine  or  factory  owner  is  willing 
to  pay  any  amount  as  the  first 
cost  of  installing  a  new  device, 
providing  that  you  can  prove  to 
him  that  it  will  reduce  operating 
expense." 

That  we  are  not  only  entering 
upon  a  new  era  of  greatly  ex- 
panded advertising,  but  an  era  in 
which  new  types  of  advertising 
will  predominate,  is  the  opinion 
of  a  well  known  advertising  agent 
consulted  by  Printers'  Ink. 

"We  are  not  only  about  to  see 
vastly  increased  advertising  in  the 


normal  channels  of  commerce," 
this  agent  reports,  "but  we  are 
about  to  see  a  great  deal  more  of 
what  I  might  call  the  advertising 
of  ideas  in  the  future.  We  have 
learned  that  advertising  can  be 
used  to  enhance  loyalty,  either  to 
an  organization  or  to  the  country 
itself;  that  it  can  be  used  to  sway 
political  thoi^ht;  and  that  it  can 
even  operate  to  produce  a  bettet 
feeling  among  various  classes  in 
a  community.  In  my  opinion,  the 
American  public  is  not  going  to 
tolerate  for  one  instant  any  atti- 
tude of  aloofness  or  'standoffish- 
ness'  on  the  part  of  the  big  cor- 
porations, such  as  the  pubHc  utili- 
ties. It  is  up  to  them  to  prove  to 
the  public  that  they  have  a  right 
to  exist  as  private  businesses,  and 
I  do  not  know  how  they  can  do 
this  more  effectively  than  by  fol- 
lowing the  lead  which  has  already 
been  set  by  a  number  of  them  and 
carrj^ng  tiieir  case  to  the  people 
in  the  form  of  display  advertis- 
ing." 

BIG  PIJiNS  TO  BE  ANNOUNCED  SOON 

This  advertising_  agent  believes 
that  American  business  has  hardly 
yet  got  on  its  feet  after  the  sign- 
ing of  the  armistice,  and  that  after 
the  new  year  we  shall  see  very 
many  business  houses  putting  into 
execution  extensive  plans  for  ad- 
vertising and  sales  efforts  which 
are  now  only  in  a  formative  state. 
"Even  the  man  who  was  well  es- 
tablished as  an  advertiser  long 
before  the  war,  now  realizes  that 
we  are  living  in  a  new  era,"  he 
reftiarked.  "The  plans  for  adver- 
tising and  merchandising,  which 
worked  successfully  in  the  old 
days  may  not  do  at  all  for  to-day. 
The  advertiser  who  would  main- 
tain his  position  at  the  head  of  the 
procession  must  be  alert  to  modi- 
fy his  advertising — and  indeed  the 
general  plan  of  his  business — in 
accordance  with  the  changed  spirit 
of  the  times." 

The  representative  of  a  pub- 
lisher of  a  widely  read  agricul- 
tural paper,  reports,  as  might  be 
expected,  that  the  farm  press  of 
the  country  is  undoubtedly  facing 
a  period  of  unparalleled  prosperity. 
"Our  own  publicatien  ,iR4WW>  as- 
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Wanted— 

A  Man  Who 

Understands 

Retail 

Problems 

A  unique  and  successful 
publication  for  retail  mer- 
chEuits  needs  a  practical 
editor. 

The  contents  of  this  pa- 
per consists  of  articles  de- 
cribing  methods  used  by 
successful  merchants,  and 
has  a  big  circulation,  chief- 
ly among  retailers  in  the 
smaller  towns  and  cities. 

The  man  we  need,  therefore, 
must  understand  the  problems 
of  the  small-town  merchant  and 
probably  has  gained  this  under- 
standing through  actual  retail 
experience. 

He  needs  the  ability  to  write 
letters  that  will  make  merchants 
call  him  by  his  first  name. 
Through  correspondencp  and 
personal  contact  with  dealers 
and  through  contributors,  he 
must  be  able  to  secure  first-hand 
information  on  a  wide  variety 
of  subjects  pertaining  to  retail 
business  and  then  present  this 
material  in  such  a  way  that 
merchants  will  read  and  use  it. 

If  he  also  has  the  ability  to 
handle  some  of  the  promotion 
work  connected  with  this  publi- 
cation it  will  add  to  the  size  of 
his  job. 

The  man  we  are  looking  for 
is  probably  connected  with  some 
trade  paper  in  an  editorial  ca- 
pacity or  else  with  the  dealer 
promotion  deputment  of  some 
large  xnanufEicturer  or  jobber. 

Give  complete  details  regard- 
ing past  experience  in  first  letter, 

Address  L.  T. 
Box  2S6»  Printers'  Ink 


sured  of  a  twenty-five  per  cent 
increase  in  advertising  over  1918 
for  next  year,"  he  reports.  "With 
the  price  of  wheat  'nailed  to  the 
masthead/  as  it  is,  the  farmer  is 
in  a  position  the  obvious  advan- 
tages of  which  need  not  be  pointed 
out.  While  a  majority  of  our  im- 
portant advertisers  have  been  able 
to  continue  advertising  in  spite  of 
war  restrictions  on  output,  the 
release  of  raw  materials,  improved 
transportation  conditions,  and  the 
cessation  of  war  work,  have  now 
brought  practically  all  of  them 
back  to  maximum  copy.  In  par- 
ticular, the  automobile  manufac- 
turers are  beginning  to  advertise 
strongly.  So  are  the  tire  manu- 
facturers. As  for  such  products 
as  tractors,  which  have  enjoyed 
unusual  protection  during  the  war, 
the  volume  of  advertising  bids  fair 
to  show  a  heavy  increase  in  the 
coming  year,  even  over  1918's  re- 
markable figures." 

In  the  newspaper  iield,  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  estimate  future 
conditions  on  a  basis  of  the  pres- 
ent, inasmuch  as  in  every  city  the 
December  volume  of  business  is 
swelled  by  the  heavy  tide  of  local 
retail  Christmas  copy.  However, 
there  is  a  strong  note  of  optimism 
prevalent  everywhere,  so  far  as 
Printers'  Ink  has  learned.  One 
New  York  newspaper  publisher  re- 
ports that  "his  only  problem  is  to 
find  space  in  which  to  put  the 
copy  offered  him."  Another  de- 
clares that  an  unprecedented  vol- 
ume of  business  is  in  sight.  A 
similar  stoiy  is  related,  in  fact,  by 
representatives  of  every  other  type 
of  medium.  Some  of  their  views 
will  be  presented  later  in  Print- 
ers' Ink,  to  avoid  making  this  ar- 
ticle impossibly  long. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
several  of  the  men  consulted  by 
Printers'  Ink,  in  regard  to  pres- 
ent conditions,  have  affirmed  their 
belief  that  the  expansion  in  ad- 
vertising now  in  progress  is  not 
primarily  due  to  the  signing  of 
the  armistice.  An  example  of  this 
is  the  statement  made  1^  the  rep- 
resentative of  a  powerful  publish- 
ing house  with  interests  in  several 
fields. 

"Even  if  the  war  wera  still  in 
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THE  DES  MOINES  REGISTER  AND 
TRIBUNE  THOROUGHLY  COVER 
THE  CENTER  TWO-THIRDS  of  IOWA 
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120,613  ^vT^^?Sg  74,568jSUNDAY 


NOVEMBER  NBT  PAlD  ATKBACfflS 
I.  A.  KJ^EIN,  KEEW  TOBK  JOHN  GLASS,  CHICAOO 


PhotoChrpmotype 
Engraving  (£> 


An  organization  of  Expiert  Artists  and 
Ejigravers  producing  the  highest  qual- 
ity of  Halftone,  Line  and  Color  En- 
gravings. Special  Dq)artniait  for  Brass 
and  Steel  Dies. 


920  RACE  STREET  -  PHI1jU>ELPHIA,  PA. 

-  J 
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LATINAMERICA 

See  page  1 15,  December  19 
issue,  or  page  113,  Decem- 
ber 1 2  issue  of  Printers'  Ink, 
for  full  story  regarding 

El  Comercio 

Send  tor  sample  ropy,  circular  anij 
advert  Is  ina  rates. 

J.  SHEPHERD  CLABE  CO. 
BUBHBT  L.  CUBR 

Prasldent  and  HanRger 
114  Llbenr  St.,  Nev  ttstk 


Galesburg,  Illinois 

A  city  of  25,000  population.  The 
site  of  the  largest  brick  factory  in 
the  world.  A  division  point  of 
the  Burlington  railroad  and  the 
home  of  2,500  well-paid  railroad 
employees.  The  center  of  a  pros- 
perous farming  community.  The 
site  of  two  colleges  with  1200 
students, 

Galesburg 
Evening  Mail 

(MemBer^.  R  C.) 

Galesburg,  111. 

Covers  This  Rich  Territory 

Pordgn  RepruentBtivo 

KNILL-BURKE.  Inc. 

CHICAGO,  122  So.  Mictilgan  Boulevard 
NEW  YORK  .-no  West  40th  Street 


progress,  I  believe  we  should  now 
be  witnessing  a  very  notable  ex- 
pansion in  advertising,"  this  man 
remarked,  "although,  of  course, 
the  increase  might  not  have  been 
so  great  as  what  we  are  now  see- 
ing. 

"I  believe  that  the  manufactur- 
ers of  the  United  States  have  fia- 
ally  been  convinced  by  the  irre- 
sistible evidence  of  accomplished 
facts  that  advertising  is  an  effec- 
tive and  economical  force  which 
they  can  no  longer  ignore.  This 
realization  on  their  part  has  prob- 
ably been  growing  for  several 
years,  and  the  severe  mental  jolt 
which  the  war  has  given  all  of 
us  has  merely  served  to  bring  it 
to  the  surface.  We  are  firmly 
convinced  that  the  present  mo- 
ment offers  an  opportunity  to  the 
American  business  men,  the  like 
of  which  has  never  been  seen  in 
history,  and  probably  never  will 
be  seen  again,  since  the  forces 
which  served  to  bring  about  the 
conditions  of  the  present  have 
been  eradicated  forever.  Even  the 
manufacturer  who  has  never  used 
advertising  in  the  past  now  rec- 
ognizes that  the  present  situation 
cannot  be  met  by  the  old  slow 
method  of  growth  which  served 
him  successfully  in  the  past. 

"I  call  to  mind  the  situation  of 
one  certain  war  manufacturer 
whose  annual  output  before  the 
beginning  of  hostilities  was  vi'orth 
about  $14,000,000.  To-day  his  an- 
nual production  amounts  to  $54,- 
000,000,  and  yet  the  whole  world 
cannot  consume  on  a  peace-time 
basis  $54,000,000  worth  of  this 
product.  This  manufacturer  and 
his  board  of  directors  are  sitting 
up  nights  wrestling  with  the  prob- 
lem of  what  new  product  or  prod- 
ucts can  be  added  to  their  list  to 
take_care  of  the  $54,000,000  pro- 
ductive capacity,  fqr  which  they 
now  find  themselves  equipped.  A 
number  of  new  specialties  have 
been  brought  to  this  man  for  his 
inspection,  and  X  think  his  atti- 
tude toward  them  is  indicative  of 
the  new  spirit  on  the  part  of 
American  manufacturers. 

"His  first  question  is,  Is  there 
a  potential  market  for  this  prod- 
uct? His  second  question  is,  Is 
the  product  advertisablef 
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LOOK  OVER  THIS  LIST 

General  Fireproofing  Co.,  H.  W.  Johns-Manville 
Co.,  Alpha  Portland  Cement  |Co.,  Truscon  Steel 
Co.,  Berger  Manufacturing  Co.,  Atlas  Portland 
Cement  Co..,  Cornell  Wood  Products  Co.,.  Beaver 
Board  Companies. 

This  shows  7011  the  type  of  adTOTtlaers  vrtio.  during  tills  j«ar,  have 

been  using 

Building  Supply  News 

612  Federal  Street  Chicago 

And — ninety  per  osnl  of  this  year*!  advertisers  hare  alread; 
TOluntarlly  renewed  lot  noct  year,  with  every  Indication  Of  one 

hundred  per  cent  betoro  January  1. 

They  recognfae— as  ynu  should — that  no  campaign  In  the  huild- 
ing  field,  can  be  complete  or  efCeetive  wllhout  appealinff  to  the 
DEALER— and 

They  Imow  too.  that  BujiDiso  Scpfly  News  la  the  only  publi- 
cation in  America  reaching  dealers  gcelusiTcly — the  only  publica- 
cation  endorsed  by  national  and  state  dealers'  assoclatiaas  as  the 

paper  tor  dealers. 

Tliere  is  still  time  for  you  to  start  In  our  January  laaue — but 
space  should  be  reserved  now. 


The  largest  mail~order 
houses  are  using 

Color-Log  Enamel 

The  light-weight  paper  for  process  work 

Its  lightness  (25x38—60)  makes  it 
desirable  when  weight  must  be 
kept  down. 

Its  fine  finish  makes  it  the  most 
suitable  paper  for  Catalogs  and  other 
work  involving  fine  screen  half- 
tones or  process  color  printing. 

Write  for  samples  or  let  us  make 
up  a  dummy  in  any  size  for  you. 

BERMINGHAM&  PROSSER  COMPANY 
Chicago  Kalamazoo  New  York 
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—now  that  PROOFS  is  on  a  sound 
basis  as  a  magazine  it  will  be  con- 
verted into  an  advertising  medium. 


PROOFS,TheDentalTrade 
Journal,  is  the  only 
magazine  reaching  exclusively 
dental  dealers  and  their  sales- 
men. 

It  has  been  published 
monthly  for  over  a  year  by  a 
big  dental  manufacturer  in 
the  interest  of  better  condi- 
tions in  the  dental  trade. 

In  this  comparatively  short 
time  PROOFS  has  won  the  re- 
spect and  the  affection  of  its 
readers. 

It  is  not  and  never  has  been 
a  house-organ  for  its  pub- 
lisher. 

Its  reading  pages  are  free 
from  puffs  even  of  its  pub- 
lisher's products 

The  place  for  advertising  is 
the  advertking  section! 

Until  now  the  publisher's 
advertising  has  been  the  only 
advertising  carried. 

Now  that  PROOFS  is  on  a 
iSound  basis  as  a  magt^ine  it 
will  be  converted  into  an  ad- 
vertismg  medium. 


1919  issue  a  limited  amomit 
of  space  is  available  for 
dental  manufacturers  and 
other  advertisers  who  have  a 
message  for  dental  dealers 
and  their  salesmen.  PROOFS 
reaches  every  member  of  the 
English-speaking  dental  trade 
whose  name  and  address  can 
be  secured. 

It  is  a  small  magazine. 
Printers*  Ink  size,  printed  in 
two  colors  thrbu^out  on  60- 
pound  enamel  stock. 

On  the  theory  that  adver- 
tising in  a  technical  magazine 
shoidd  inform  and  educate, 
"cards"  wiD  not  be  accepted 

as  copy  and  the  publisher 
also  reserves  the  right  to  edit 
or  reject  copy  which,  in  his 
opinion,  is  out  of  harmony 
with  the  character  of  the 
publication. 

The  Business  Office  of  Oral 
Hygiene,  "the  Printers'  Ink  of 
the  Dental  Profession,"  will 
have  charge  of  advertising  in 
PROOFS  and  requests  for 
rates  and  sample  copies 
should  be  addressed  to 


Beginning  with  the  January 

ORAL  HYGIENE,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

PROOFS  is  published  by  Lee  S.  Smith  &  Son  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  It  is 
edited  by  Merwin  B.  MassoL 

Advertisers  in  New  York  City  and  vicinity  should  get  in  touch  with 
FRANK  C.  THOMAS,  Eaetem  Manager  of  Oral  Hygiene,  6  East  39th 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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"If  the  answer  -to  the  second 
question  is  no,  he  eliminates  this 
specialty  from  consideration  at 
once.  He  realizes  that  the  most 
precious  thing  in  his  possession 
is  his  time.  He  does  not  dare  to 
take  on  any  product,  no  matter 
how  good  its  ultimate  possibilities, 
unless  he  can,  through  advertising, 
create  an  immediately  expanded 
market,  which  will  keep  his  fac- 
tory busy  at  its  full  capacity. 

"I  can  illustrate  the  rude  awak- 
ening which  manufacturers  in 
many  lines  have  had,  by  referring 
to  one  business,  which  is  not  at 
all  abnormal  in  this  regard.  For 
generations  New  England  has  been 
the  heart  of  the  textile  industry  of 
America.  Manufacturers  have 
centred  there,  they  have  created 
their  labor  market  there,  and  even 
the  manufacturers  of  textile  ma- 
chinery have  also  grouped  them- 
selves in  New  England  in  large 
measure.  Some  time  ago  a  tex- 
tile manufacturer  started  business 
away  out  in  Minneapolis,  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  the  reputed  log- 
ical centre  of  the  industry.  He 
had  to  develop  his  own  labor 
market  there;  he  had  to  go  out 
and  conduct  his  own  hunt  for  raw 
materials;  and  when  he  began  to 
manufacture,  he  found  that  the 
buyers  of  his  product  were  all  in 
the  habit  of  going  to  New  Eng- 
land and  were  inclined  to  look 
with  suspicion  upon  a  business 
conducted  so  far  away  as  Minne- 
apolis. In  order  to  make  any  sort 
of  an  impression  in  the  buying 
market,  he  was  obliged  to  do  the 
original  thing  and  strike  out  into 
advertising.  What  was  the  result  ? 
The  result  was  that  to-day  Mun- 
singwear  from  Minneapolis  is  said 
to  outsell  practically  any  other 
line  in  New  England  itself,  the 
very  home  of  the  textile  industry- 

"That  experience,  more  or  less 
modified,  has  been  repeated  in 
many  other  lines  of  industry.  To- 
day, the  competing  manufacturer,- 
whose  productive  capacity  is  per- 
haps, on  the  average,  100  per  cent 
greater  than  it  was  before  the  war, 
is  beginning  to  wake  up  to  that 
lesson.  He  sees  that  advertising 
is  the  answer;" 
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Agency  Men 
and  Others 


. — who  come  in  eon- 
tact  with  manufactur- 
ers and  shippers  and 
who  are  not  averse  to 

making  something  ad- 
ditional in  a  perfectly 
legitimate  way  we  have 
an  attractive  proposi- 
tion. Next  to  no  time 
is  required — just  a 
small  use  of  your 
head  and  experience. 
Write  for  our  plan, 

Mida's  Trademark  Bureau 

Established  1889 
Band-UcNally  Bnlldinir 


WE  Want  to  Buy  a 
Printing  Plant 


Suitable  for  a  foreign 
language  daily  news- 
paper with  a  circula- 
tion of  20,000  copies 
daily.  The  plant  must 
be  in  Al  condition 
and  located  on  the 
west  side — not  above 
Times  Square. 

Answer!  strictly  BY  MAIL  ghing 
details,  canditions,  prke,  etc..  moil 
be addreaaad to  Room  812, 
III  Brmdwiy. 

Strictly  Confidential! 
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The  electrical  in- 
Aavertlsing    dustry's  "save- 
to  Keep        b  y  -  w  i  r  e"  cam- 
Peop!e  Sold   Paig".  which  was 
_  described  recent- 

ly in  Printers'  Ink,  suggests  a 
phase  of  merchandising  that  is 
of  wide  interest.  In  brief,  the 
purpose  of  the  drive  was  to  get 
people  to  save  fuel  by  substitut- 
ing electrical  appliances  for  coal- 
using  ones.  An  incidental  part  of 
the  eflfort  was  to  brii^  back  into, 
use  appliances  which  people  had 
bought,  but  were  not  using. 

This  last  phase  of  the  campaign 
is  one  that  could  be  applied  in 
many  fields.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  people  buy  some  prod- 
'ucts  about  which  they  become  in- 
different after  the  first  burst  of 


enthusiasm  has  died.  Theorists 
frequently  base  their  criticism  of 
advertising  on  this  fact.  They 
point  to  these  dust-laden,  arti- 
cles that  have  accumulated  in 
many  households  as  a  proof  that 
advertising  induces  people  to  buy 
things  they  do  not  actually  need. 

Advertising,  however,  should 
not  be  blamed  for  the  tem- 
peramental nature  of  many  per- 
sons. Keeping  up  the  enthu- 
siasm of  people  in  the  various 
things  that  from  time  to  time 
claim  their  interest,  is  a  difficult 
task.  Nevertheless,  there  is  much 
that  advertisers  can  do  to  sustain 
the  interest  of  persons  who  have 
bought  their  products.  .  It  would 
probably  be  futile  to  advertise  to 
people  urging  them  to  put  dis- 
carded articles  into  use.  A  better 
way  is  to  approach  the  task  in- 
directly. That  was  what  was 
done  in  the  electrical  campaign. 
It  was  assumed  that  people  were 
not  using  their  appliances  more 
freely  because,  of  the  difificulty  of 
taking  out  light  bulbs  and  screw- 
ing in  the  appliance  wire.  Hence 
the  rub  of  the  drive  was  to  get 
householders  to  put  in  more  "con- 
venience" sockets  in  their  homes. 

Likewise  the  Gillette  safety 
razor  people  realized  that  many 
men  were  not  using  their  GiUettes 
because  they  had  been  using  them 
improperly  and  were  dissatisfied. 
The  company  met  this  by  sending 
demonstrators  around  the  country 
to  show  men  the  correct  way  to 
handle  a  Gillette. 

An  advertising  campaign  based 
on  news  or  current  developments 
is  another  method  that  often  re- 
news the  interest  of  persons  al- 
ready owning  the  product,  but  who 
may  have  grown  lukewarm  toward 
it.  For  example,  the  advertising  of 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  advising 
Kodakers  to  take  pictures  of  the 
folks  at  home  to  send  to  soldiers, 
made  many  shutters  click  that 
may  have  been  idle  for  some  time. 

As  a  matter  -of  fact,  nearly  all 
good  advertising  is  designed  not 
only  to  make  sales,  but  to  keep 
people  sold,  who  may  already  own 
the  product.  A  sale  is  not  com- 
pleted until  a  product  is  satis- 
f  actori^  used. 
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Sell  the       Often  an  adver- 
Peopte  What  ^'^ing:  proposition 

Thev  Want  * "  ^  introduces 
ineywant  innovation 
to  tSuy  does  not  work 
out  so  well  as  has  been  anticipated 
because  the  plan  does  not  recognize 
some  trait  in  human  nature.  This 
furnishes  us  with  an  explanation 
ot  more  than  one  advertising  fail- 
ure. If  the  proposition  had  been 
twisted  around  and  tried  in  some 
other  way,  the  chances  are  that  it 
might  have  succeeded  the  second 
tune. 

There  is  a  prosperous  little 
mail-order  business  in  one  of 
the  centra!  western  states  that 
supplies  us.  with  a  very  good 
Illustration  of  this  principle. 
The  plan,  as  iirst  tried  did  not 
succeed._  The  man  who  operates 
the 'business  tried  to  sell  duck 
eggs  by  mail  but  evidently  the 
people  did  not  wish  to  buy  them 
The  next  time  he  started  in  to 
sell  garden  seeds  by  mail  and  as 
an  inducement,  he  offered  duck 
eggs  as  a  premium."  This  idea 
took  hold. 

What  is  the  principle  that  made 
this  man  fail  at  first,  and  succeed 
on  the  second  attempt?  The  plausi- 
ble explanation  is  that  the  average 
person   m  modest  circumstances, 
would  hke  to  buy  a  lot  of  things 
but  cannot  afford  to  do  so  At 
the  same  time,  there  are  a  lot  of 
necessities  that  people  have  to  buy 
whether  they  can  afford  to  do  so 
or  not.    It  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  many  persons  would  like 
to  buy  duck  eggs,  but  it  is  some- 
thing that   they   can   get  along 
without.    They  have  to  buy  gar- 
den seeds,  however,  and  many  of 
them  are  inclined  to  divert  their 
business  to  that  concern  that  gives 
them  ^yhat  they  have  to  have  and 
in  addition,  free  of  charge,  some- 
fii"?  else  they  would  like  to  have 
Wilham    Wrigley  discovered 
this  same  principle  when  he  start- 
ed m  the  gum  business.    He  rec- 
ognized that  grocers  had  to,  or  at 
least  should,  carry  gum  as  part 
of  their  regular  stock.    At  the 
same  time,  they  would  have  liked 
to  buy  new  showcases,  scales  and 
other    things    to    improve  their 
stores,  but  often  could  not  afford 


to  put  any  money  into  this  sort 
of  equipment.  Mr.  Wrigley,  there- 
fore, gave  these  articles  as  pre- 
miums. This  was  a  strong  in- 
ducement to  the  grocer  to  buy  his 
gum  where  he  could  get,  free, 
these  other  things  that  he"  had 
been  wanting. 

The  point  is  that  the  nearer  an 
advertising  proposition  jibes  with 
the  ambitions  and  inclinations,  of 
human  nature  the  more  easily  will 
it  succeed. 


Advertising 
Closes  the 
Sale  Weil 
Began  by 
Salesman 


We  hear  a  great, 
deal  said  about 
national  advertis- 
ing as  a  device 
which  paves  the 
way  for  the  sales- 
man; and  some- 
times It  would  appear  that  we  pay 
almost  too  much  attention  to  this 
aspect  of  the  situation.  Even  when 
advertismg  is  used  in  conjunction 
with  an  efficient  and  highly  trained 
sales  force  the  circumstances  may 
be  just  reversed.  The  salesman 
may  pave  the  way  for  the  adver- 
tismg which  finally  closes  the 
sale. 

An  incident  which  happened  a 
short  time  ago  gives  an  admirable 
Illustration  of  advertising  in  this 
capacity.  One  of  the  country's 
leading  manufacturers,  the  name 
ot  whose  product  is  a  household 
word,  decided  to  build  a  million- 
dollar  addition  to  the  factory  A 
manufacturer  of  a  well  known 
nationally  advertised  building  ma- 
terial learned  of  the  projected 
addition  and.  naturally,  his  local 
representative  made  strenuous  ef- 
forts to  have  his  product  specified 
He  told  his  story  to  the  architect 
who  listened  politely,  and  then  he 
repeated  the  tale  to  the  purchasing 
department.  However,  despite  the 
most  strenuous  efforts,  he  was  un- 
able to  get  to  any  of  the  men 
higher  up  in  the  organization,  who 
would  really  have  the  decidine 
vote.  ^ 

The  specifications  were  finally 
decided  upon  and  this  particular 
advertised  building:  material  was 
not  included. 

About  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  matter  had  been  settled,  one 
of  the  leading  officials  pi  this  or-, 
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g^ization  walked  out  of  the  office 
on  his  way  home  and  bought  a 
copy  of  a  well  known  weekly 
magazine  from  a  little  crippled 
newsboy  in  front  of  »the  building. 
While  riding  home  in  his  limou- 
sine, he  glanced  over  the  pages  of 
Hie  publication,  and  his  eye  was 
caught  by  a  double  page  adver- 
tisement for  the  building  material 
in  question.  Because  this  material 
had  been  discussed  at  the  direc- 
tors' meeting  earlier  in  the  week, 
he  was  sufficiently  interested  in  it 
to  read  the  advertisement  through, 
and  he  found  to  his  surprise  that 
it  answered  some  of  the  objec- 
tions which  had  been  brought  up 
at  the  directors'  meeting  .  and 
which,  since  the  product  had  no 
representative  present  to  speak 
for  it,  had  remained  unanswered. 
The  outcome  was  that  next  day 
he  got  a  couple  of  men  on  the 
telephone,  talked  to  them  about  it, 
and  the  specifications  were 
changed  so  as  to  include  this 
product. 

That  the  advertising  in  this  in- 
stance happened  to  be  in  a  weekly 
magazine  does  not  at  all  affect  the 
point  of  this  story.  Any  other 
medium  might  have  been  used 
with  equal  effectiveness  to  bring 
to  the  mind  of  the  men  higher  up 
the  merits  of  this  product.  The 
point  is  that  here  was  an  individ- 
ual who  could  not  be  reached  by 
the  most  strenuous  sort  of  per- 
sonal salesmanship;  yet  that  sales- 
rpanship  had  prepared  the  way 
for  the  advertising  to  oroduce  the 
clinching  argument,  which  result- 
ed in  the  sale. . 

Decidedly  the  msn  who  takes  a 
narrow  view  of  the  possibilities 
of  advertising,  as  a  merchandis- 
ing force,  is  certain  to  find  himself 
left  beJiiid  by  the  progress  of 
events ! . 

There    must  be 
A  Chance      quite    a  number 
for  Henry   '  of  publishers  who 
feel  themselves 
entitled  to  tear  their  hair  with 
jealous  rage  at  the  auahtitv  of 
free  publicity  which  Henry  Ford 
is  gettiijg-  in  the  columns  of  the 
daily  press,  in  regard  to  his  new 
publishihg  enterprise  the  weekly 
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Dearborn  Independent.  Because 
of  his  own  striking  personality, 
and  not  because  of  any  deliber- 
ate attempt  to  secure  it,  Mr.  Ford 
has  in  the  past  received  a  very 
large  amount  of  "personal  pub- 
licity." Naturallyj  newspaper  .edi- 
tors the  country  over  are  discus- 
sing Mr.  Ford's  venture  into 
the  weekly  magazine  iield  with- 
avidity. 

It  is  a  question,  however,  as 
Peintess'  Ink  has  in  the  past 
often  noted,  how  much  such  pub- 
licity is  worth  after  all.  In  his 
automobile  days  (he  is  now  re- 
ported to  have  retired  in  favor 
of  son  Edsel)  it  is  said  that  Mr. 
Ford  deeply  resented  the  way  in 
which  the  newspaper  paragraph- 
ers  and  others  chose  to  make  fun 
of  his  product.  He  is  also  de- 
clared by  his  friends  to  be  tRe 
most  misquoted  man  in  public  life, 
as  to  his  own  personal  views  and 
beliefs.  Advertising  men  will  be 
interested  in  knowing  that  Mr. 
Ford  feels  that  only  when  he  has 
bought  advertising  display  space 
and  placed  his  own  copy  in  it 
have  his  ideas  received  an  ade- 
quate presentation. 

It  is  certainly  an  open  question 
as  to  whether  the  publicity  which 
the  Dearborn  Independent  is  now 
receiving  will  have  much  perma- 
nent value  for  that  publication. 
When  you  buv  a  Ford  automobile 
you  can  continue  to  use  it  until 
it  rattles  peacefully  into  a  pile  of 
junk:  but  a  periodical  is  bought 
for  its  editorial  excellence,  and 
every  issue  has  to  inake  good  on 
that  basis.  If  it  does  not,  the  sub- 
scriber will  not  come  back  at  the 
end  of  his  year. 

Mr.  Ford  has  announced  that 
he  will  put  the  Dearborn  Inde- 
pendent "on  the  map"  if  it  costs 
him  ten  million  dollars.  Printers' 
Ink  would  suggest  to  him  that  if 
he  really  wants  to  sell  the  idea  of 
his  new  publication  to  the  people 
who  ought  to  be  subscribers  to  it, 
a  widespread  advertising  campaign 
using  display  space  in  any  or  all 
of  the  recognized  mediums,  to  ex- 
plain his  editorial  idea,  would  be 
quite  as  useful  as  he  has  found  it 
in  the  pas^  for  exploiting  his  pa» 
litico-economiciil-4heori6S. 
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Breaking  Records 


35  years  of  progress  is  a 
stable  record  for  any 
concern. 

In  all  LIFE'S  history  it 
has  never  enjoyed  such 
record  breaking  subscrip- 
tion days  as  at  present. 

Now  in  excess  of  1 90,000 
net,  full  price  circulation. 

In  all  LIFE'S  history  it 
has  never  enjoyed  such  a 
booking  volume  of  adver- 
tising. 

A  Happy  New  Year  to 
you,  too ! 

Gee.  Bee.  Are. 

LIFE'S  Advertising  Manager,  31st  SL,  West,  No.  17,  New  York 
B.  F.  ProvaiKHe,  Western  Mgr.,  Marquette  BIdg.,  ISg^^ggJip 


The     Little  Schoolmaster's 
Classroom 


THE  Schoolmaster  was  inter- 
ested to  run  across  an  adver-  . 
tisement  the  other  day  for  an 
industrial  chemist  to  go  to  India 
and  teach  in  a  missionary  college. 
The  advertisement  occupying  a  full 
page  in  the  Continent,  a  well 
known  Presbyterian  publication. 

Inquiry  develops  that  the  ad- 
vertisement was  sponsored  by  a 
prominent  New  York  merchant, 
who  is  a  consistent  user  of  ad- 
vertising space  in  both  local  and 
national  meditims,  and  that  it  was 
placed  at  regular  rates  through  an 
advertising  agency  in  the  regular 
course  of  business,  not  be^ed 
from  the  publisher  on  a  free  or 
a  half-rate  basis. 

"Great  Opportunity  for  an  In- 
dustrial Chemist,"  is  the  compell- 
ing headline.  The  copy,  in  part, 
reads  as  follows : 

"Christian  leaders  in  India  see 
the  unmistakable  beginnii^  a 
great  industrial  development  in 
that  land,  with  its  more  than  300,- 
000,000  population,  comparable  to 
that  which  came  over  Japan  some 
twfjnty-five  years  ago,  and  they 
are  most  anxious  that  the  men 
who  lead  in  this  development  shall 
have  Christian  training. 

"The  people  of  India  are  eager 
to  provide  for  themselves  many  of 
the  products  which  they  have  here- 
tofore imported  from  other  coiln- 
tries.  They  want  to  tan  their  own 
leather;  refine  their  own  sugar; 
extract  oil  from  cottonseed  and 
castor  beans  ;  print  the  cotton  fab- 
rics which  are  used  in  such  large 
quantities  ;  and  develop  ^other  im- 
portant practical  industries.  Hith- 
erto, none  of  these  things  have 
been  done  in  India  in  any  large 
or  satisfactory  way. 

"The  British  India  Government 
has  been  very  sympathetic  toward 
this  new  enterprise  and  has  s^ven 
it  substantial  financial  supp(Jrt. 
Forman  Christian  College  is  one 
.  of  the  colleges  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  the 
T^hole  Pepartment  of  Chemistiy 


being  at  present  in  charge  of  Pro- 
fessor P.  Carter  Speers,  who  went 
to  Lahore  in  1914  direct  from 
Princeton. 

"Its  pressing  need  is  an  Asso- 
.  ciate  Professor  of  Chemistry  with 
special  experience  in  Industrial 
Chemistry.  This  man  ought  to 
leave  for  Lahore  during  the  month 
of  March,  or  earlier  if  possible. 
The  appointment  would  be  for  a 
two  or  three  year  term,  with  the 
hope  and  expectation  that  the  per- 
son appointed  would  wish  to  give 
himself  to  this  as  a  life-work. 
That,  however,  would  not  now  be 
made  a  condition  to  the  accept-" 
ance  of  the  appointment." 

It  is  a  significant  indication  of 
the  new  spirit  of  the  times  and  the 
growing  appreciation  of  the  force 
and  mission  of  advertismg  when 
a  call  for  an  industrial  Christian 
missionary  is  extended  through 
paid  advertising  space  as  an  op- 
portunity for  a  red-blooded  man, 
instead  of  depending  wholly  on 
the  time-honored  method  of  coax- 
ing men,  through  editorial  appeals 
and  pulpit  oratory,  to  make  a  great 
sacrifice  for  their  fellow  men. 

The  copy  appeals  to  the  School- 
master as  being  very  well  written. 
It  is  clear  and  direct  and  states 
the  proposition  honestly  and  with 
commendable  restraint.  Commend- 
able also  is  the  fact  that  this 
copy  was  not  squeezed  into  a 
quarter  or  half  page  in  small 
type,  but  was  instead,  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  man  behind  the 
advertisement,  so  the  Schoolmas- 
ter is  informed,  given  adequate 
treatment  in  full  page  space.  The 
very  size  and  physical  appearance 
of  the  advertisement  reflect  the 
importance  the  man  who  is  payidg 
the  bill  attaches  to  the  opportuni- 
ty presented  in  the  copy. 

Last  Friday,  the  Schoolmaster 
entered  a  tobacconist's  shop  to 
buy  his  Yuletide  stock  of  pana- 
tellas. 

The  clerk— the  only  one  on  duty 
—was  .busily  engaged  in  showing. 

162  HosledbyLlOOgle 
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Electro  types— Quick  ? 


Then  it's  "Rapid  Service"  you  want.  We 
can  fill  your  Electrotype  orders.  Promptly^ — 
Efficiently — whether  you  are  located  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  or  the  Pacific  Coast. 

We  make  all  kinds  of  Advertising  Plates  and 
Trade  Cuts,  including  Stereotypes  eind  Mats, 
Electros  by  the  wax  or  Dr.  Albert  Lead  Mold 
Process.  Sole  owners  U.  S.  Letters  Patent 
on  Aluminotype. 

The  Rapid  Electrotype  Company 

W.  H.  KAUFMANN,  President  and  General  Manager 
Largeit  Makers  and  Ksti^nilors  of  Advertising  Plates  in  the  Worid 

New  York         CINCINNATI  Chicago 

IKFER04CES:— Any  five  national  Mlvcrtucra  you  mu:  ttunk  of.    IE  yon  B*k  Aaa,  ■ 
yoa  wiH  find  that  tevenJ  of  them  alraady  know  what  Rapid's  Service  meant. 


WANTED 

I WANT  to  buy  a  trade  or  class 
publication  in  a  field  where  there 
is  a  well  defined  opportunity  for 
expansion.  The  character  and  stand- 
ing of  the  publication  must  be  AAl, 
with  a  real  future.  If  you  have  such 
a  publication,  arrange  for  an  inter- 
view by  addressing  "M.  M.,"  Box  254, 
care  of  Printers'  Ink.  Communica- 
tions, also  interviews  treated  in  the 
strictest  confidence. 


h+Dsled  by 
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DOMESTIC 

ENGINEERING 

A  weekly  publioacion  read  by  the  progressive 

Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractors 

Livest  in  the  field.    Member  A.  B,  C, 

OLD  COLONY  BUILDING,  CHICAGO 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE!  200  FIFTH  AVE. 

A)  Buildings  and 
Building  Management 

City  Hall  Square  Building,  CHICAGO 

Reaches  owners  and  managers  of  sky- 
scrapers, apartment  bouses  and  other 
large  buildings.  Issued  monthly  for 
twelire  years  and  successfully  used  by 
many  large  advertisers. 


The  on  Man's 
Favorite  Paper 

Devoted  to 

Pnduoinr,  It«fltiinE,  MarkeCinB  and  DI9- 
mbutlDC  of  Petroleum  and  its  Producta. 
14  B.  JA0KSO2?  BLVD.,  OHICAOO 


copy  mend* 
^i-y  advertisind 
jnC,.  manaders^ 

51^  HS^Gzts 

M  vrm  interest  you 
write  f&r  proofs  -rirfht  now! 
303  FUtti  Avenue  r  New  Ybrk. 


an  assortment  of  pipes  to  a  lady 
who  wished  to  purchase  one  to 
slip,  in  her  husband's  Christmas 
stocking. 

Before  her,  spread  upon  the 
plate  glass  counter,  the  obliging 
sales-person  had  placed  a  dozen 
different  varieties — meerschaums 
carved  in  gargoylish  intricacy  and 
weighing  a  ton;  pipes  of  exotic 
woods  from  Zanzibar  with  filigree 
bands  of  gold  around  both  bowl 
and  stem;  pipes  claw  shaped  with 
decorative  doof  unnies — all  in  green 
and  pale  pink  plush  lined  cases. 

The  lady  had  probably  been 
there  some  time— and  the  clerk, 
despite  his  good  intentions,  was 
getting  somewhat  ruffled  He 
turned  to  wait  upon  other  cus- 
tomers now  standing  around 
scarce  concealing  their  amuse- 
ment. But  the  Schoolmaster 
lingered. 

The  lady  picked  up  one  pipe, 
then  espied  another.  She  pondered 
lovingly  over  a  creation  showing 
the  wreck  of  the  schooner  Hes- 
perus done  in  synthetic  meer- 
schaum, and  with  calm  delibera- 
tion essayed  to  pass  critical  judg- 
ment upon  a  Turkish  hookah.  She 
shopped  as  though  she  were  shop- 
ping for  a  springtime  bonnet 
Finally  a  frown  gathered  upon  her 
brow. 

In  sheer  desperation  she  turned 
to  your  Schoolmaster.  "I  don't 
know  a  single  thing  about  pipes," 
she  confessed.  "What  kind  would 
you  buy?"  The  Schoolmaster  told 
her — a  plain  substantial  briar 
minus  all  garnishment;  possibly  if 
he  felt  extravagant,  a  neat  com- 
bination set  in  a  case. 

"Now  you're  talking,"  chimed  in 
the  clerk,  a  ray  of  sunshine  illum- 
inating his  face.  In  a  jiffy  he 
conjured  up  precisely  the  thing. 
Between  the  two  of  us  men,  we 
chose  an  outfit. 

"Why  did  you  show  me  all  those 
then?"  queried  the  lady  indicating 
the  hand-carved  embroidered  pipes. 
"If  they  are  not  the  kind  men 
smoke,  why  do  you  sell  tiaem?" 
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"Them?"  the  clerk  pointed  a 
derisive  finger  in  their  direction. 
"We've  got  to  keep  a  stock  of 
them  around  the  holidays.  They're 
the  kind  of  pipes'  women  like  tQ 
give  at  Christmas." 

The  lady  laughed.  "Maybe  you're 
right  .  .  ."   Then  as  she  turned 
to  go,  "I  really  like  that  carved 
meerschaum  bestl" 
*  *  ♦ 

Shopping  for  the  opposite  sex  is 
always  somewhat  hazardous  busi- 
ness. It  is  a  wonder  more  mer- 
chants do  not  recognize  its  troub- 
lous existence  and  cater  to  those 
gift  givers  beset  by  many  per- 
plexities. Some  of  the  larger  de- 
partment stores  have  suggestion 
bureaus,  but  the  Schoolmaster  has 
experience  with  only  one  firm 
which  makes  a  distinct  bid  for 
this  trade,  From  it  he  has  received 
two  letters  during  the  past  month, 
offering  the  services  of  the  store's 
expert  shoppers  in  selecting  gifts 
that  would  appeal  to  the  female 
of  the  species. 

"When  you  come  in,"  reads  a 
letter  in  part,  "ask  for  Mr.  Davis. 
You  need  have  no  embarrassment 
in  telling  him  precisely  what  you 
want.  Then  he  will  personally  ex- 
plain to  our  expert  shopper  and 
have  a  selection  sent  up  to  his 
private  office  where  you  can  pick 
out  what  most  appeals.  But  you 
will  have  every  assurance  that  the 
articles  will  first  be  approved  as 
gifts  for  a  woman.  Just  one  thing 
to  remember — don't  forget  the 
size.  Waists  and  gloves  and 
hosiery  are  bought  according  to 
size. 

"Instead  of  guessing  and  giving 
^useless  feminine  presents,  select  an 
articfe  of  apparel — either  'intimate' 
or  otherwise— and  it  will  be  much 
more  appreciated." 

Secure  Account  of  Morris  & 
Co. 

Morris  &  Com^aiiT,  Chicago  packers, 
have  placed  their  advertising  with  the 
Williams  &  Cunningham  agency,  also 
of  Chicago. 


Herbert  Mainwaring  has  been  added 
to  the  staif  of  the  Franklin  P.  Shum- 
way  Co.,  Boston  Advertising  agencr,  .as 
editorial  writer. 


I  want  to  talk 

with  the  head 
of  an  Advertising  Agency 

THE  "bead"  I  have  in  mind  is  an 
MecutiTe  wiUi  vision,  wliioh  pMmits 
bim  to  see  Adds,  almost  rirglD,  in  that 
cast  and  eomparaUvely  undiarted  land 
known  as  the  "farm  mai*«.  and  with 
a  liealthy  deaire  to  share  In  the  barvast. 

HE  has.  in  tbe  paat.  refrained  from 
attempting  to  Interest  some  hlehl; 
dealrablB  sceounta.  and  It  la  even  pos- 
sible that  h«  haa  been  obliged  to  "ilde 
step"  Eoma,  becauae  he  did  not  have  In 
his  organization,  the  man  whose  spe- 
cialized experience  enabled  blm  to  ea- 
labUah  sure  contact  and  give  to  ,  these 
accounts  the  160  per  cent  serrlee  his 
Agency  proposes  to  give  to  Its  clients. 

HE  is  now  ready  to  "put  his  house 
in  order"  for  the  big  tilings  that 
are  In  sielit,  and  waitinK  only  for  some 
Agencj'  propared  to  furnish  serrtce 
based  upon  a  proven  accurate  knowledge 
ot  the  merchandise  and  the  market,  to 
"ahon"  the  man  Ijehlnd  the  appropri- 
ation. 

IF  this  "head"  will  drop  me  a  line, 
stating  when  it  will  suit  his  con- 
venience. I  will  be  glad  to  call  and  talk 
about  myself. 

IF  ay  atory,  of  fifteen  yeari  ot  un- 
common ly  broad  experience,  anal- 
ysing, merchandising  for,  advertising 
to  and  selling  the  farm  market:  an  ex- 
baustlvs  knowledge  of  farm  implements 
and  farm  equipment;  aucceasful  esee- 
utiva  experience  in  big  business;  sufS* 
cient  agency  expeiienca  to  enable  ms 
to  find  my  nay  about,  and  lag  aUUty 
to  meet  big  man  on  common  gnnmd. 
lead  him  to  think,  tbai  as  a  mmbw 
of  his  organization  I  muld  find  the 
opportunity  to  capitalize  my  eQ»erlaieB 
Into  big  results,  t&m.  In  all  protMbll- 
Ity,  our  interrlei*  Will  lemlt  profltablj 
for  both. 

I AM  not  out  of)  a  job.  nor  have  I 
been  bo  for  at  least  fifteen  years, 
I  am  successfully  boldlnc  down  a  oom- 
piratively  big  propodtiori,  but  for  the 
best  of  reasons,  I  desire  to  make  a 
new  connection. 

Address  "T,  B„"  Box  86ff;  dan 
of  Frlnttos'  Ink. 


FOREIGN  TRADE 

Can  best  he  reached  "by 
direct  mall  admtlsliig  u 
forelBv  lai^iuwes. 

LET  US  HELP  YOU 

We  are  specialists  in  com- 
piling and  Issuing  Books, 
FublicatlonB  and  Catalogs 
In  foreign  languages. 

At  it  «iRce  1S92 

NafioBal  Printi^  &  PabHshing  Co. 

2100  Blue  Inland  Avenne,  Chicag«,  III. 
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of  high  class  supplied 
to  advertisers, 
adveitising  agencies 
and  others. 


Printing 

'Binding 


I  Modem  macIibesaiG 

j  naimallpartof  our 

I  equQunent  f  or 

I  M(»TCCMPLEnB  PLANT INTHE CITY 

I  Charles  Francis  Press 

I  461  Eighth  Avenue     New  York  City 


I'riKtm  tf  PSmTEBS  ISK 


ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

One  of  the  biggest  Advertisers  in 
the  Construction  field  is  looking 
for  a  man  to  take  entire  charge  of 
its  advertising  work.  A  knowledge 
of  trade  and  popular  magazines, 
mail,  convention  and  catalog  work 
is  required. 

Hard  work  and  initiative  are  two 
prime  requisites.  Ample  salary  with 
a  future  in  a  fast-growing  organi- 
zation are  assured  to  the  right  man. 
Appointment  in  New  York  or 
Middle  West. 

Your  experience  in  building  field 
as  well  as  in  advertising  will  be  of 
interest  to 

"A.  B.  C,"  Box  253 


>f  Print) 


Ink 


New  rates  for  ad- 
vertising in 

PRINTERS'  INK 

go  into  effect 
January  1st,  1919 


Winter  Golf  League  Tourna- 
ment 

Arrangements  have  been  completed 
for  the  1919  tournament  of  the  Win- 
ter Golf  League  of  Advertising  Inter- 
ests, which  is  to  be  held  at  Pinehurst, 
N.  C,  January  13  to  18.  Don  M.  Par- 
ker, chairman  of  the  Tournament  Com- 
mittee, announces  as  the  first  event 
on  the  programme  a  "Peace  and  Pros- 
perity Foursome,"  best  ball  handicap 
to  be  played  Saturday  morning,  Janu- 
ary 11.  Then  comes  on  Monday  the 
"Qualifying  Bound."  The  32  best 
gross  scores  will  constitute  Class  A, 
the  32  next  best.  Class  B,  and  so  on  in 
groups  of  32  until  all  have  been  classi- 
fied. The  First,  Second  and  Third 
Match  Round  will  be  played  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

A  special  event  of  the  sixteen  play- 
ers in  each  class  who  have  been  ^im- 
inated  from  the  main  tournament  has 
been  set  for  Friday.  On  Saturday  will 
be  plajjed  the  Final  Match  Rounds  in 
all  divisions  of  each  class.  A  special 
event  for  this  last  day  is  a  Red  Cross 
Handicap,  with  an  entrance  fee  of 
$2.50,  the  proceeds  to  be  donated  to 
the  Red  Cross.  Special  prizes  will  be 
awarded  to  the  winners. 

The  women  wiil  qualify  on  Monday, 
the  classes  being  arranged  the  same  as 
for  the  men.  A  Women's  Putting  Con- 
test, to  last  all  week,  in  which  prizes 
are  offered,  will  be  held. 

H.  H.  Treadwell,  president  of  the 
League,  expects  a  large  turn-out  of 
members.  Last  year,  owing  to  the  war 
and  the  fact  that  so  many  were  tied 
up  with  Government  work,  the  attend- 
ance was  less  than  usual.  Now  that  the 
war  is  over,  it  is  believed  that  such  an 
outing  as  has  been  planned  will  bring 
to  Finehurst  an  old-time  crowd.  Head- 
quarters will  be  at  the  Carolina  Hotel. 


Fertilizer  Campaign  in  South- 
ern Farm  Papers 

The  Soil  Improvement  Committee  of 
the  Southern  Fertilizer  Association  has 
inaugurated  a  campaign  along  educa- 
tional lines  in  farm  papers  of  the 
South.  The  account  is  nandled  by  the 
Johnson-Dallis  Company,  Atlanta,  in 
which  city  the  headqu^ters  of  the 
organization  are  located. 


Hall  Printing  G).  Opens  New 
York  Office 

W.  F.  Durnser,  who  has  been  represent- 
ing the  W.  F.  Hall  Printing  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, in  Washington,  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  a  new  Eastern  office  which  the 
company  has  opened  in  New  York.  He 
will  coyer  New  York  City  and  other  ter- 
ritory in  Wic  East. 


iMM  w'^tS  Heegs 


H.  WallOB  HEEGS TRA  Tm, — MBBOHANDISING — is  X.  iveaaa  BoalmrO,  CUeago 
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Classified  Advertisements 


HE£F  WAKTED 


WANTED 
A  TECHNICAL  WRITER  FAMILIAR 
WITH  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  OP- 
ESATIOK.    Address  Box  341,  caro  of 
Printers'  Ink. 

SOUCITOB 

With,  agertt^  or  newspaper  experience. 
Transportation  paid  and  $S0  per  week 
advanced  artist  commission.  Box  350, 
care  of  Frinters'  Ink.   

OOPY  WRITER  WANTED 
Mid-West  agency  handling  National 
business.   Must  be  a  writerl   Send  com- 
plete information.     Box  344,  care  of 
Printers'  Ink, 

Large  New  York  manufacturer  wants 
advertising  manager  familiar  with  trade 
paper  and  wholesale  direct-mail  cam- 
paigns. Desirable  connection  for  a  comer. 
State  experience,  qualifications  and  sal- 
ary expected.   Box  347,  Printers'  Ink. 


A  briglit  young  man  who  has  had  some 
agency  experience  with  rates  and  send- 
ing (u^ers  to  publishers,  can  make  a 
connection  with  an  old  established  house, 
where  his  ability  to  make  himself  useful 
will,  mean  rapid  advancement.  Address 
box  355,  Printers'  Ink. 


Wanted — Somewhere  there  is  a  capable 
copy  writer  with  a  lack  of  personality, 
who  has  often  thought  that  he  would 
like  to  become  a  partner  in  a  small  pay- 
ing agency,  where  tlie  only_  investment 
required  would  be  his  ability.  If  you 
are  such  a  man  we  want  to  get  in  touch 
with  you.    Box  351,  printers'  Ink. 


WAV!CED 

High-grade  assistant  in  advertising 
department  of  prominent  manufac- 
turer of  machinery. 

Applicant  must  have  a  mechanical 
engineering  college  education  or  its 
equivalent  and  previous  advertis- 
ing experience. 

State  fully,  age,  education,  experi- 
snce,  present  remuneration  and  refer- 
ences. 

Address  Box  No.  330,  Care  of  Print- 
ers' Icb^  . 


WE  NEED  A  MAN  who 
is  familiar  with  electric 
power  switchboards,  and 
who  knows  how  to  write. 
Technical  graduate  pre- 
ferred. Address  Box  340, 
Printers'  Ink. 


Nationally  knpwn  paint  and  varnish 
manufacturer  with  established  business 
wants  salesmen  to  handle  railway  and 
street  railway  trade  in  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia and  Chicago  territories.  Men 
must  have  standing  and  acquaintance, 
and  ability  to  produce  tn  big  way.  State 
qu^ifications,  previous  experience,  salary 
expected,  age^  and  references.  Box  339, 
Frmters  Ink.  

COPT  WRITER 

Big  Southern  daily  has  permanent  posi- 
tion open  in  service  department  for 
bright  young  man  or  woman  who  is  ex- 
perienced in  writing  copy  for  retail  mer- 
chants and  capable  of  making  attractive 
layouts.  Must  be  an  expert  letterer. 
Send  samples  of  work  and  state  experi- 
ence in  first  letter.  Position  pays  $40. 
Box  346,  Printers'  Ink.  

A  leading  newspaper  in  a  New  England 
city,  a  little  under  100,000  population, 
wants  a  young  man  who  has  had  adver- 
tising experience,  preferably  as  a  solici- 
tor. He  can  have  an  interesting  part  of 
a  well  managed  organization  and  the 
paper  absolutely  the  leader  in  its  field. 
State  experience,  salary  expected  and 
send  photograph  if  convenient.  Box 
337,  Printers'  Ink. 


IF 

you  are  an  Artist  enable  of  han- 
dling Pen  and  Ink  and  Poster  work 
and  desire  to  earn  a  partnership  in  a 
well-established  small  agency,  where 
the  opportunity  to  earn  above  the 
average  returns  depends  upon  your 
ability^  in  turning  out  snappy  News- 
paper illustrations  and  both  large  and 
small  Posters,  we  wish  to  get  in 
touch  with  you.  Your  ability  will  be 
the  only  investment  required  and 
your  salary  a  livable  one.  Write  Box 
352,  Printers'  Ink,  for  details  and 
state  your  ideas  along  these  lines. 


COPY  WRITER  . 

with  some  technical  knowU 
edge,  skilled  in  layout  work 
and  preparation  and  produc- 
tion of  booklets.  Wanted  by 
large  industrial  concern  of  na- 
tional scope.  Answer  fully, 
giving  details;  state  experi- 
ence, salary  expected,  etc. 
Box  334,,  Printers'  Ink. 


After  January  1st  tli*  rate  tor  Classiaed  Admitla«>wnti  win  be  50c  a  line.    Minimum,  (2.50. 
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MAN  WANTED 

A  large  mixed-feed  manufacturer  _  (not 
In  New  York  or  Chicago)  now  doing  a 
large  business  by  mail  wants  advertising 
man  to  take  charge  of  this  department 
and  increase  its  sales.  A  man  who  has 
had  experience  as  a  salesman,  prefer- 
ablv  a  sales  man^rer,  is  preferred.  The 
ability  to  write  strong,  forceful  letters 
is  required.  In  answering  g^re  full  de- 
tails about  your  past  experience,  age, 
salary  you  usually  get,  and,  if  pOS> 
sible,  send  photograph.  Box  358,  care 
of  Printers'  Ink. 


WANTED 


A  man  experienced  in 
compiling  mailing  lists, 
also  to  help  in  the 
preparation  of  direct- 
by-mail  advertising.  To 
be  located  in  New  York 
City.  State  experience 
and  salary  desired  in 
first  letter.  You  must  be 
a  worker  and  prepared 
to  come  immediately. 

Box  359,  Printers'  Ink 


KISCELLANEOUB 


OCZAN  TO  OCEAN 

For  sale,  only  daily  newspaper  in  11 
conntieSt  in  one  of  the  best  cities  of 
16,000  population  in  the  South.  Large 
outside  interests  of  owner  reason  for 
selling.  Address  "Sunny  South,"  Box 
34S,  care  of  Printers'  Ink. 


PHOTOGRAPHS,  REPRODUCTIONS 
for  Advertisers  at  low  cost.  Plain  and 
Colored  Photos,  Post  Cards^  Calendars, 
Mdse.  Illustrations,  Etc  Quality,  quantity, 
quick  service.  Consult  ub.  Photo  Finish- 
ing Co.,  3159  Indiana  Ave.,  Chicago,  HI. 

POSITION  WAKTED 

Released  frotn  Navy  and  now  want 
a  job;  8  years'  advertising  agency  ex- 
perience,  5  years  in  the  handling  of  me- 
chanical details.  Age  24.  Box  353, 
Printers'  Ink.  

UTEW^FAPEB  BUIXJIEB 
With  record  of  success,  open  for  new 
contract  to  develop  daily  to  full  possi- 
bilities.  Address  Box  326,  care  of  Print- 

ers'  I  pit.  

WANTED — Position  with  advertising 
firm,  to  write  ads,  do  editorial  work. 
College  graduate,  now  editorial  assistant. 
Finest  references.  Salary  $35-$40.  Box 
336,  Printers'.  Ink.  

Executive  position  in  Mvil  life  desired 
by  Lt.Col.  General  Staif.  Graduate 
West  Point  and  U.  of  P.  Law  School. 
16  years'  experience  executive  work. 
R.  M.  B.,  room  342,  War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C.  , 

Account  handler;  trained  sales  copy 
writer.  Experienced  clothing,  drug,  gro- 
cery lines.  Nine  years'  agency  and  re- 
tail advertising  work.  Nov  employed. 
More  money  and  bi^er  job  wanted. 
Box  343,  Printers'  Ink.  

I  am  under  fifty;  have  travelled  from 
coast  to  coast  selling  books  to  the  trade, 
I  want  something  with  less  travelling; 
to  represent  an  out-of-town  concern;  to 
look  after  an  oifice  or  to  sell  New  York 
and  vicinity.    "Travel,"  Box  335,  P.  L 

SALES  AGENCY  WANTED 

Manufacturer  seeking  eastern  represen- 
tation can  secure  services  of  reliable 
concern  with  established  ofiice  and  sales 
fwce.  Address  Soom  2039,  Grand  Cen- 
tral  Terminal,  New  York.  ■ 

YOUB  BTT6INE8S  FROUOTED 

I  prepare  strong  sales  letters,  circulars, 
booklets,  financial  prospectuses  and  com- 
plete trade,  newspaper  and  magazine  ad- 
vertising cam{iaigns.  '  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Reason^le  rates.  "Ad-Special- 
ist,"  2687  Woolworth  Btdg.,  New  York. 


-TYPOGRAPHIC  DESIGNER. 

Layouts  that  embttdy  all  the  nrin- 

eiplea  of  correct  desien.  Practical 
printer.  Available  Jan.  Ist.  Poaltion 
preferred  with  live  Ad  Agency  or  daily 
newspaper.     Bo:  349,  Printers'  Ink. 


ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

High-class  Advertising  and  Sales  execu- 
tive open  for  a  connection  January  let. 
Seven  years'  experience  as  advertising 
or  sales  manager,  built  up  on  a  founda- 
tion of  actual  selling  experience.  J.  M. 
Case,  510  Paris  Ave.,  Grand  Ssirids, 
Mich. 

Attn  Jaamrs  lit  tlio  nt«  for  Classllted  AdrorttsemeiitB  wtU  be  50e  a  line.    UialmBm,.  (2.90, 
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Young  woman  wishes  portion  with  pub- 
lishers or  advertisers.  Has  been  with 
publisbing  house  sis  years.  Experience 
in  advertising  and  magazine  editorial 
writing.  Knowledge  shorthand,  typewrit- 
ing, bookkeeping.  Good  education,  excel- 
lent references.  Box  342,  Printers' ' Ink. 

Here's  the  Man  You  Need 

Home  again — a  splendid  layout  artist 
and  experienced  copywriter.  Highly  rec- 
ommended by  technical,  agency  and  pub- 
'lishing  concerns.  Unusually  practical,  or- 
iginal, adaptable.  Box  357,  Printers'  Ink, 

ADVERTISING  MAN,  former  agency 
office  manager,  with  college  and  business 
training  and  five  years'  advertising  ex- 
perience writing  copy,  making  layouts, 
and  handling  cuts,  printing,  and  agency 
detail  work,  wants  position  as  advertising 
or  assistant  advertising  manager,  of£ce 
manner,  or  on  copy  staff.  Best  refei^ 
ences.    Box  328,  Frinters'.  Ink. 

Practical  Pictorial  Publicity  Manager 

With  all-around  knowledge  of  inside 
problems  of  national  pictorial  publicity, 
■  through  eight  years  constructive  work 
as  Art  Director  of  a  group  of  national 
magazines.  Is  available  after  January 
1st  for  part  time  advisory  work,  or 
whole  time  arrang;emetit.  Box  356, 
Printers'  Ink. 

TWO  GOOD  MEN 

One  a  copy  writer  or  advertising  man- 
ager, the  other  a  merchandiser,  mail 
sales  organizer  and  writer.  Good  team, 
but  will  separate.  Both  men  of  long, 
successful  experience.  Seek  better  jobs 
than  they  now  have.  Chicago  preferred, 
but  will  go  anywhere.  Address  Box  348, 
care  of  Printers'  Ink. 

I  want  to  find  an  advertising  manager 
in  environs  of  New  York  City,  who 
needs  a  young  woman  familiar  with  all 
details  of  advertising  practice,  to  manage 
office  routine.  Have  had  experience 
with  advertiser,  agency  and  publisher. 
I  can  assume  a  heavy  burden  of  detail, 
including  the  personal  answering  of 
manj  letters,  and  handle  it  quickly  and 
efficiently.  Only  position  wiUi  responsi- 
bility and  proportionate  salary  consid- 
ered.  Now  employed;  available  on  three 
weeks'  notice.    Box  333,  Printers'  Ink. 

Could  you  use  a  man  who  has  bad  [denty 
of  experience  and  realizes  that  be  cannot 
win  as  all  around  man  on  small  pnbHca- 
tions?  Able  to  handle  advertising  on 
dail^  or  class  publication  and  conduct 
service  department.  In  Portland,  Oregon, 
a  few  years  ago  I  handled  street  car  ad- 
vertising successfully  for  Mark  Ashley, 
before  he  sold  his  privilege  to  larger  or- 
ganization. Handled  a  monthly  also,  and 
some  copy  work.  Still  sober,  but  not 
sombre,  imd  unmarried.  Want  to  settle 
down.  State  your  proposition,  if  you  can 
use  man  with  common-sense,  45  years 
Toung.  Emil  Hdd,  P.  O.  Box  563,  San 
Benito,  Texas. 


Display  Manager  of  ability,  now  in 
cimrge  of  window  diapliqr  service  of  a 
national  advertiser,  would  change  to 
similar  position.  Able  to  create  and 
carry  through  practical  display  ideas, 
cutouts,  posters,  etc.,  from  inception  to 
where  used.  Quiet,  clean-cut  American. 
Age  31.  Fair  salai?.  Box  337,  Print- 
ers' Ink, 

ADVEBTISING  KANAGEB 

Former  managing  editor  of  trade  paper 
with  editorial  staff  of  ten,  now  handling 
sales,  publicity  and  advertising  for  man- 
ufacturing company,  leader  in  its  field, 
desires  change  to  larger  concern  want- 
ing man  who  can  conduct  live  house  or- 

fan,  direct-mail  campaigns,  prepare  ef- 
ective  advertisements,  write  booklets 
and  pamphlets.  Age  35.  Salary,  $2,600. 
Box  331,  Printers'  Ink. 

ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE 

of  exceptional  experience  wants  to 

frow  with  responsible  position, 
ust  out  of  the  army.  26  years  old, 
married.  Thorou^y  conversant 
with  dealer  service  and  sales  pro- 
motion work.  Proven  ability  to 
handle  details  of  layout,  copy,  print- 
ingj  engraving  and  art.  Write,  of- 
fering interview,  Bmc  332,  Printers' 
Ink. 

ADVERTISINa-CIEOtrLATIOH 

I  HAVE  A  SUCCESSFUL  RECORD 
OF  15  YEARS,-  IN  THE  CHANNELS 
EMBRACING  ADVERTISING, 
SALES,  CIRCULATION,  AND  DIS- 
TRIBUTION. I  WANT  TO  CON- 
NECT WITH  EITHER  PUBLISHER, 
ADVERTISING,  OR  SALES  ORGAN- 
IZATION IN  ANY  OF  THESE 
CHANNELS.  BOX  329,  PRINTERS' 
INK. 

rOBEIOH  TRADE 

Advertising  man,  six  years  work  and  act- 
ual residence  in  Central  America,  inti- 
mate trade  experience,  combined  with 
statistical  investigation,  now  officer  U.  S. 
Army,  is  after  connection  more  attrac- 
tive in  future  than  -the  $250-a-month 
job,  with  house  furnished,  held  for  his 
return.  College  graduate,  M,  A.  of 
Columbia  University,  speaks  Spanish 
and  German.    Box  338,  Printers'  Ink. 


Recommended  by  Chief 
Purchasing  Officer  A.  E.  F. 

for  permanent  position  in  army, 
but  prefer  to  add  500  days  of 
unusual  food  experience  to  6 
years  of  pre-war  diversified  ad- 
vertising knowledge  and  get  back 
into  business.  I  can  write,  talk 
and  sell  advertising;  have  high 
recommendation  of  executive 
ability,  Old  position  open  but 
desire  a  larger  opportunity  with 
a  strong  eastern  or  mid-western 
agency.  Box  354,  care  of  int- 
ers Ink. 
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we  maintain 
Offices  and 
Poster  Plants 
in  over  400 
large  cities 
and  towns  in 
twenty-three 
states  acting 
as  service 
stations  to  the 
advertiser 


Chicago  new  York 

Largest  Advertising  Company  in  the  World 


